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TO  OUR  PATRONS. 

With  a  new  cap,  and  our  frock  and  iroivsers  spic- 
and-span  new,  we  make  our  new  years  bow  to  our 
friends  and  patrons,  wishing  them  all  a  pleasant, 
happy,  and  prosperous  new  yeaj-,  with  our  most  un- 
feigned thanks  for  that  patronage  and  support  which 
has  enabled  us  to  make  our  appearance  with  that  de- 
gree of  respectability  that  redounds  equally  to  their 
credit  and  our  satisfaction. 

Notwithstanding  the  turmoils,  and  junketings,  and 
heartburnings  of  the  great  political  campaign,  our 
little  baniling  has  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  its  way, 
going  about  like  a  "roaring  lion,"  seeking  to  do 
good  to  all  who  admitted  it  to  their  tables  and  fire- 
sides. 

And  although  some  zealous  and  mistaken  seers 
have  prophecied  rather  warm  work  on  this  mundane 
sphere  this  fail,  yet  the  winds  and  storms,  and  rain 
and  snow,  prevail  as  usual,  and  we  have  the  hardi- 
hood to  go  on  with  our  work  rejoicing  ;  persuaded 
that  a  time  and  season  for  all  things  will  he  vouch- 
safed by  that  Being  whose  mercy  and  beneficence  or- 
der all  things  wisely. 

We  trjst  we  have  now  all  the  means  and  appli- 
ances to  render  our  forthcoming  volume  one  of  the 
most  useful  and  interesting  publications  that  have 
yet  emanated  from  the  agricultural  press.  In  addi- 
tion to  our  regular  list  of  correspondents,  we  have 
the  assurances  of  assistance  from  many  of  the  for- 
mer contributors  to  the  Old  Genesee  Farmer,  first 
established  on  this  day,  fourteen  years  ago  ;  which, 
together  with  selections  from  over  twenty  agricul- 
tural journals,  edited  by  the  ablest  men  in  this  coun- 
try and  Europe,  we  trust  to  succeed  to  the  entire 
content  of  our  subscribers ;  in  fact,  we  think  we 
incur  no  risk  in  Raying,  Ihat  if  any  of  our  patrons,  at 


the  year's  end,  shall  say  that  there  is  not  one,  or  even 
fifty  articles  if  they  please,  that  are  not  each  worth 
the  price  of  our  paper  to  him,  his  paper  shall  be  free. 

If  all  those  who  are  our  firm  and  undeviating 
friends  would  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and 
each  procure  us  one  new  subscriber,  it  would  great- 
ly assist  us  in  being  able  to  beautify  the  paper  by  il- 
lustrations, and  extra  labor  in  its  execution. 

We  ardently  solicit  communications  from  every 
observing  and  experienced  farmer  throughout  the 
land  ;  and  let  no  one  forbear  giving  his  experience 
and  knowledge  to  his  brother  farmers,  from  fear  of 
any  inability  or  iingrammatical  construction  of  lan- 
guage ;  as  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  our  editor  to  cor- 
rect any  errors  of  this  kind,  and  to  lick  the  most  de- 
formed cub  into  shape  and  comeliness.  It  is  facts 
we  want — those  stubborn  things — if  ever  so  homely. 

We  desire  of  our  correspondents,  that  they  will 
so  time  their  subjects  that  they  shall  be  in  seasmt, 
and  not  agitate  the  subject  of  ivatcr  melons  in  .Jan- 
uary, nor  of  foddering  cattle,  nor  making  cider  in 
July. 

0;5^  Post-masters,  from  v/hom  we  have  ever  re- 
ceived the  most  liberal  assistance,  will  please  act  as 
agents,  with  the  usual  discount  on  subscriptions. 

The    Albany    Cultivator,    (Luther    Tucker, 

editor  and  proprietor,)  always  comes  to  hand  in  sea- 
son. The  December  number  is  rich,  varied,  and  in- 
structive :  like  cream  cheese,  it  improves  with  age. 
On  the  first  of  January,  it  will  join  in  wedlock  with 
the  Central  N.  Y.  Farmer,  a  neat,  well-bred,  and 
highly-educated  daughter  of  the  western  district, 
Irora  Rome,  Oneida  Co.  Such  a  galaxy  of  talent 
admonishes  us  to  "fly  round,"  in  these  days  of  pro- 
gress and  improvement,  or  we  shall  be  of  "  the 
things  that  were."  Our  little  damsel,  the  Genesee 
Fanne;  will  be  "at  home,"  if  any  of  the  old  beaux 
of  the  Central  Farmer  should  call.  She  does  not  set 
her  cap  so  hig;h  as  their  old  flame  does,  now  she  has 
got  to  the  metropolis.  If  you  can't  call,  leave  your 
cards,  (50  cents) — she  will  be  punctual  in  returning 
the  favor. 

The  American  Agriculturist,  (A.  B.  Allen, 
editor,  N.Y.)  This  is  a  very  valuable  publication, 
and  is  close  at  the  heels  of  our  fastest  nags.  It 
comes  of  good  stock,  is  of  fine  proportion  and  ap- 
pearance, and  comes  up  to  the  scratch  with  a  bold 
bearing  and  independent  front.  It  is  in  every  res- 
pect worthy  the  patronage  of  all  those  who  are  seek- 
ing after  information  how  to  till  the  earth,  and  make 
it  "  bear  exceedingly." 
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CRUSHING    OR   GRINDING   GRAIN   FOR 
ANIMAL  FOOD. 

It  is  a  well-established  fact,  from  actual  experi- 
ment, that  no  stomach,  either  of  man  or  beast,  can 
digest  the  htiU,  or  coriaceous  covering  of  any  of  the 
grains,  and  that  all  tlie  whole  and  unbroken  kernels 
of  all  the  grain  and  seeds  of  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
if  uncrushed  and  unbroken  in  some  degree,  pass 
through  the  animal  system  undigested  and  unchang- 
ed, and  are  therefore  wholly  lost.  Nothing  but  the 
stomach  of  fowls  can  perform  that  operation. 

All  the  grains,  and  even  the  grass-seeds,  deposited 
from  the  droppings  of  cattle  and  horses,  germinate 
and  grow,  as  freely  as  if  they  had  not  passed  the  or- 
deal of  the  stomach  and' bowels. 

Every  observing  man  will  endorse  this  o])inion,  by 
seeing  how  often  Indian  corn  passes  the  intestines 
of  hogs  and  oxen  unchanged  :  and  it  is  particularly 
the  case  with  swine — those  gormandizing,  voracious, 
and  hoggish  brutes,  who,  in  their  eagerness  to  get 
more  than  their  share,  do  not  grind  more  than  one- 
half  their  food.  It  is  said,  and  there  is  good  author- 
ity for  believing  it  true,  that  three  hogs  confined  in 
a  narrow  slip,  so  that  they  cannot  pass  each  other, 
and  the  first  one  fed  with  as  much  corn  as  he  will 
eat,  and  giving  nothing  to  the  other  two  but  the 
droppings  of  each  other — that  the  second  one  will 
be  m  the  best  order,  and  the  third  one  in  good  win- 
tering condition. 

Horses  grind  their  grain  better  than  any  of  the 
farm  stock,  except  the  sheep,  and  yet  not  perfectly  ; 
at  any  rate,  it  cannot  fail  to  strike  every  one,  that 
there  is  great  importance  attached  to  the  process  of 
grinding  or  crushing  Indian  corn,  as  well  as  econo- 
my for  fattening  hogs,  as  it  is  important  to  do  it  in 
the  shortest  time  and  at  the  smallest  expense. 
Therefore,  assist  that  curious  machine,  the  animal 
stomach,  by  grinding  the  food,  and  also  in  cooking  it 
afterwards,  if  you  wish  to  arrive  at  the  greatest  re- 
sult in  the  shortest  period  of  time,  and  at  the  least 
cost. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  the  cooking  of  food  assists 
its  digestion  one-half  in  point  of  time  ;  hence  the 
necessity  of  using  that  auxiliary  in  fattening  ani- 
mals, as  in  consequence  you  relieve  the  digestive  ap- 
paratus of  one-half  its  labor,  enabling  the  animal  to 
consume  and  digest  twice  the  quantity  of  food  it 
could  in  the  raw  state.  The  animal  fattens  twice  as 
fast,  or  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  ra- 
tio, when  the  fcod  is  ground  and  cooked. 


FODDERING  Ox\  THE  GROUND. 

Mr.  Editor, — What  a  miserable  and  wasteful  po- 
licy it  is  to  fodder  cattle  on  the  bare  earth — the 
winds  scattering  it  over  the  whole  yard — the  cattle, 
in  wet  weather,  nmning  over  it  with  their  dirty  feet, 
and  entirely  wasting  one-half  the  food  that  is  fed  to 
them  ! 

Some  provision  of  rack  or  box  should  always  be 
made  for  that  pui-pose.  Where  none  is  prepared, 
and  no  convenience  exists  for  that  purpose,  the 
neatest  operation  wc  have  observed  is  this  :  take  4 
posts  of  3  by  4  scantling,  6  feet  long  ;  board  them 
up  on  four  sides,  2  feet  9  inches  from  the  bottom, 
and  6  feet  square  ;  nail  a  6-inch  strip  across  the  top, 
to  strengthen  them,  an  I  then  two  strips  of  the  same 
wi  dth  diagonally  from  corner  to  corner,  forming  an 
X  on  each  side,  compelling  the  creature  to  eat  in 
the  center  of  the  frame.  Four  cattle  can  feed  at 
each,  and  if  the  niRst&r  creature  offers  to  move,  they 


simply  change  places  by  traveling  one-quarter 
round.  It  can  be  easily  moved  from  place  to  place;, 
and,  if  well  made,  is  very  durable.  H.  Y. 

Origin  of  Isabella  Grapes  in  America. — The 
Isabella  grape  is  named  from  Isabella  Gibbs,  the  wife 
of  Colonel  Gibbs,  distinguished  as  a  man  of  great 
scientific  attainments,  and  who,  during  a  residence 
in  France  through  the  revolutionary  war,  was  ena- 
bled to  collect  one  of  the  most  valuable  cabinets  of 
minerals  of  his  time;  the  collection  having  been 
made  from  the  public  sales  of  the  effects  of  guillo- 
tined noblemen.  His  cabinet  was  purchased  by 
Yale  College,  at  the  time  of,  or  soon  after,  the  last 
war.  Mrs.  Gibbs,  some  forty  years  or  so  since, 
brought  the  grape  from  North  Carolina  to  Brooklyn, 
and  from  her  specimen  the  grapes  in  this  part  of  the 
country  have  sprung.  This  grape  has  since  been 
cultivated  in  Europe  very  extensively. 

To  Remedy  Cast-iron  Stoves,  that  Smoke 
froji  Cracks  or  bad  FiTTiNc^-Take  1  part  of 
fine  salt  and  2  parts  of  hard-wood  ashes;  beat  them 
together  with  water  till  of  the  consistence  of  mor- 
tar. Fill  the  open  places,  then  heat  it  up,  and  it 
will  remain  as  hard  as  the  iron,  until,  by  long  stand- 
ing without  heat,  it  attracts  moisture,  and  becomes 
soft.  B.  M. 

(I^  Editors  of  papers,  to  whom  we  send  this 
number,  who  publish  our  prospectus  or  notice  our 
publication  and  terms,  with  such  remarks  as  they 
shall  deem  our  due,  will  receive  the  Farmer  in  ex- 
change. 

05^  In  this  number  we  make  copious  extracts 
from  Mr,  Colman's  reports  of  his  tour  in  Europe, 
connected  with  the  farming  thereof,  hoping  thereby 
that  farmers  generally  may  be  induced  to  give  Mr. 
Colman  their  sujjport.  We  refer  to  another  part  of 
our  paper  for  the  terms. 

(^Cf°  We  shall  forward  this  number  to  many  per- 
sons who  are  not  our  permanent  subscribers,  both 
on  our  own  motion  and  at  the  suggestion  of  their 
personal  friends.  To  those  who  are  pleased  with 
the  work,  and  forward  the  subscription  price  of  50 
cents,  free  of  postage,  before  the  1st  of  April,  it 
will  be  continued;  in  all  other  cases  it  will  be  dis- 
continued. 

The  Mange. — This  troublesome  disease,  which 
shows  itself  by  cattle  rubbing  themselves  and  by 
eruptions,  is  cured  by  washing  them  in  the  water  in 
which  potatoes  have  been  boiled. 

Cultivate  Winter  Apples. — Mr.  J.  R.  Pell,  of 
Ulster  Co.,  N.Y,,  has  an  orchard  containing  20,000 
apple  trees  of  one  kind  of  fruit — the  Newton  Pippin. 
Last  year  he  gathered  irom  his  trees  1,700  brls.  ap- 
ples. Part  of  the  crop  he  sold  in  the  N.  York  market 
at  $4  per  barrel,  and  the  remainder  were  sent  to 
liondon,  and  sold  at  $9  per  barrel. 

05^  To  keep  a  fellow  out  of  mischief,  there  is 
nothing  like  giving  him  plenty  of  hard  work.  "  An 
empty  mind  is  the  devil's  work-shop,"  says  an  old 
and  true  proverb. 

To  MAKE  Yellow  Butter  in  Winter. — Put  in 
yolk  of  eggs  just  before  the  butter  comes,  near  the 
termination  of  the  churning.  This  has  been  repeat- 
edly tried,  and  it  makes  very  fine  sweet  butter.  It 
is  kept  by  many  as  a  great  secret,  but  its  great  va- 
lue requires  publicity. — Boston  Cultivator. 

05^  Postmasters,  by  law,  are  allowed  to  for- 
ward money  and  order  publications,  free  of  expense. 
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MONROE  COUNTY. 

The  annnnal  meeting  of  the  Monroe  County  Ag- 
ricultural Society  was  held  at  the  Rochester  Seed 
■Store,  on  Wednesday,  Dec.  11th. 

Owing  to  some  misunderstanding  as  to  the  hour 
of  meeting,  the  number  present  was  not  so  large  as 
usual. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  officers 
for  1845  : 

President, 
John  H.  Robinson,  of  Henrietta. 

•   Vice-Presidents, 
Elisha  Harmon,  Wheatland, 
Caleb  K.  Hobbie,  Irondequoit, 
Frederick  P.  Root,  Sweden. 
James  P.  Fogg,  Trensm'e)'. 
Henry  M.  Ward,  Recording  Secretary. 
Thomas  H.  Hyatt,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

TOWN    COMMITTEES. 

JVheatland — Jira  Blackmer,  Wm.  Garbutt,  Geo. 
Sheffei".  Chili — Wm.  Pixley,  Jacob  Strahan,  John 
K.  Ballentine.  Riga — James  R,  Flinn,  Aretus 
Adams,  Alfred  Fitch.  Ogden — Miles  Landon, 
Marcus  Adams,  Jesse  Harroun.  Sweden — W.  E. 
Skidmore,  Seth  P.  Staples,  Asa  Row'e.  Clarksan 
— Dr.  A.  Baldwin,  Frederick  S.  Church,  David  For- 
syth. Parma — -Isaac  Chase,  Roswell  Atchinson,  J. 
M.  Webster.  Greece— Geo.  C.  Latta,  Robert  H. 
Brown,  Hall  Colby.  Gcrtes — Matthias  Garrett,  Wm. 
Buel,  Wm.  Otis.  Brighton — Romanta  Hart,  C.  F. 
Crosman,  Nathaniel  Hayward.  Henrietta — W.  C. 
Cornell,  Geo.  L.  Beckwith,  Elihu  Kirby.  Rush — 
Thomas  Wright,  Gay  Markham,  John  B.  Steel. 
Mendon — Abraham  Cole,  Ezra  Davis,  E.  H.  Barnard. 
Piltsford — E.  Sutherland,  Luther  Bushnell,  Marvin 
Hopkins.  Perinton — Gideon  Ramsdell,  Zerah  Burr, 
John  Ayrault.  Penfield  —  Samuel  Miller,  Elias 
Beach,  Jonathan  Baker.  Webster — Byron  Wood- 
hull,  Wm.  Holt,  Al;)heus  Crocker.  Irondequoit — 
H.  N.  Langworthy,  John  McGonagal,  Benj.  Wing. 
Rochester— E.  Darwin  Smith,  J.  M.  Whitney,  J.  H. 
Watis,  E.  B.  Strong,  E.  Wolcott,  Samuel  Miller, 
John  Longmieur,  B.  F.  Smith,  Amos  Sawyer,  P. 
Barry,  Thomas  Weddle,  Wm.  Kidd,  Jas.  P.  Fogg. 

A  very  interesting  report  was  read  by  L.  B.  Lang- 
worthy,  Esq.,  from  the  Committee  on  Farms. 

A  committee  of  three  were  appointed  to  obtain 
and  publish  the  excellent  address  of  Dr.  Lee,  deliv- 
ered before  the  society,  with  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  Farms,  and  the  proceeding  of  the  society. 

After  it  was  made  known  that  Wm.  Garbutt,  Esq, 
of  Wheatland  had  obtained  the  premium  for  the  sec- 
ond best  farm,  it  was  announced,  that  he  had  dii'ected 
the  premium  of  $8  to  be  added  to  the  funds  of  the 
society. 

Wherefore,  it  was  resolved,  1'hat  the  thanks  of 
the  society  be  tendered  to  Mr.  Garbutt  for  his  gene- 
I'ous  donation  ;  with  the  hope  that  his  honorable  ex- 
ample may  find  a  response  from  others — thereby 
increasing  the  funds  for  further  usefulness, 

James  H.  Watts,  Esq.,  offered  the  following  reso- 
lutions, which  were  passed  unanmiously  : 

The  members  of  the  Monroe  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety present,  having  learned  that  M.  B.  Bateham, 
Esq.,  long  a  devoted  friend  to  the  cause  of  agricul- 
ture amongst  us,  had  removed  to  Cohmibus,  Ohio, 

It  was  resolved,  That  we,  as  members  engaged  in 
the  sam'5  cause  in  which  Mr.  Eateham  has  so  long 
acted  with  us,  and  as  editor  of  the  New  Genesee 
Farmer,  also  an  officer  of  this  society  from  its  com- 


mencement— regret  his  removal  from  amongst  us; 
but  at  the  same  time  wish  him  God  speed  in  his  new 
undertaking  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  he  has  gono 
for  the  ]5urpose  of  conducting  an  agricultural  paper. 
Resolved,  That  the  President  of  the  society  sign 
the  above  resolution,  and  that  a  copy  be  forwarded  to 
Mr.  Bateham,  after  its  publication  in  the  Genesee 
Farmer. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Field  Craps. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  executive  and  special  commit- 
tees, on  the  1 1th  December,  the  following  crops  were 
offered  for  premiums: 

The  committee  cannot  but  regret  that  the  applica- 
tions were  so  few,  especially  after  having  experienc- 
ed so  fruitful  a  year  in  almost  every  department  of 
agricultural  labor.  It  seems  as  though  the  wits  of 
all  men  had  gone  a  "  wool-gathering''  to  Texas,  Or- 
egon, or  some  other  region  except  their  farms,  if 
we  are  to  judge  by  the  meagre  number  who  have 
made  known  their  success  in  their  farming  opera- 
tions, for  the  past  year,  to  this  committee,  and  they 
were  unable  to  assign  any  reasons  for  the  backward- 
ness or  neglect,  except  that  the  recent  political  cam- 
paign, with  its  excitements  and  call  upon  the  time 
and  attention  of  all  classes,  has  obliterated  all  re- 
membrance of  the  necessity  of  taking  the  proper 
measures  to  com].ly  with  the  law,  to  enable  them 
to  enter  their  crops  for  premiums  ;  for  it  is  perfectly 
within  the  knowledge  of  many  members  of  this  com- 
mittee, that  several  large  and  important  crops  were 
made  by  members  of  this  society,  who  through  neg- 
lect of  measuring  and  certifying  the  same,  were  ex- 
cluded from  entering  for  competition. 

To  John  McGonagal,  of  Irondequoit,  they  award 
the  second  premium  (there  being  no  competitor)  for 
the  best  two  acres  of  wheat,  of  45  16-60  bushels  per 
acre,  of  the  Red  Chafl"  Bald  variety,  $7. 

Statement  of  Mr.  McGonegaV s  Wheat  Crop. 
The  kind  of  soil  on  which  my  crop  of  wheat 
was  grown,  is  a  sandy  !oam.  The  previous  crop 
was  wheat,  which  I  harvested  two  years  before  and 
seeded  with  clover  in  the  spring  before  harvesting. 
The  next  summer,  after  the  clover  began  to  head,  I 
turned  in  my  cattle,  and  soon  after  commenced  plow- 
ing the  lot  which  has  about  fifty  acres  in  it  ;  that 
part  measured  off  was  plowed  about  the  middle  of 
June.  About  the  first  of  August  harrowed  over 
well ;  cross  plowed  the  last  of  August ;  plowed 
again  the  second  week  in  September,  and  sowed  the 
11th  and  12th  of  September.  There  has  not  been 
any  manure  drawn  on  for  ten  years,  except  plaster, 
which  I  sowed  on  the  clover  in  the  spring  before 
plowing.  I  sowed  about  one  bushel  and  eight  qte. 
per  acre  of  the  Red  Chaff  Bald  variety  ;  limed  be- 
fore sowing.  Harvested  some  of  the  last  days  ia 
August,  which  was  cut  with  a  sickle,  bound  and  put 
up  in  three  or  four  days,  and^lrawn  into  the  barn  and 
thrashed  the  fore  part  of  September,  and  measured. 
The  expense  I  cannot  come  at  very  exactly,  as  it 
was  plowed  with  the  rest  of  the  field  each  time. 
Plowing  three  times,  .  .  .  $5  25 
Harrowing,  .         .         .         .         .       2  63 

2^  bushels  of  Seed,  ...  2  25 

Reaping,  binding  and  setting  up,  .       4  00 

Drawing  in,         .         .         .         .         .       2  50 
Thrashing  and  cleaning,  .         .         .  7  00 


Whole  expense,       ....  $23  63 
I  certify  that  the  above  is  a  true  and  correct  state- 
ment according  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

JOHN  McGONEGAL. 
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Jan.  1845 


Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this,  11th  day 
of  December,  1811. 

WILLIAM  SHEPARD,  J.  P. 


To  Rufus  Beckwith,  of  Henrietta,  for  the  best 
acre  of  corn,  of  the  large  eight  rowed  variety,  of 
126  bushels  per  acre  !  of  shelled  corn,  the  first  pre- 
mium of  $7. 

Statement  of  Mr.  Beckwith' s  Corn  Crop. 

The  kind  of  soil  on  which  my  crop  of  Corn  was 
grown,  is  a  dark  gravelly  loam,  approximating  to 
black  sand.  The  previous  crop  was  wheat,  2  years 
previous  seeded  with  timothy,  and  pastured  two 
years.  No  manure  to  previous  crop.  Manure  to 
this  crop  about  thirty  wagon  loads  of  coarse  barn 
yard  manure.  Plowed  once  about  eight  or  ten  inch- 
es deep,  and  harrowed  tnoroughly  the  first  days  in 
May.  Planted  the  first  week  in  May  in  drills  about 
three  feet  six  inches  apart,  and  from  twelve  to  eigh- 
teen inches  in  the  drill.  The  seed  was  the  large  8 
rowed  variety  ;  dropped  about  four  grains  in  a  hill, 
and  used  about  three  pecks  of  seed  to  the  acre. — 
Cultivated  between  the  drills  for  first  hoeing,  and 
plowed  two  furrows  between  the  drills  the  last  hoe- 
ing, (there  were  many  hills  missing,  having  been 
destroyed  by  worms.)  Cut  the  stalks  by  topping 
the  corn  in  September.  Harvested  about  the  first 
of  October  by  husking  on  the  hill  or  drills,  and  took 
from  the  same  ground  20  cart  loads  of  pumpkins. 

The  whole  expense  per  acre  of  producing  and 
har\'esting  the  crop  as  near  as  can  be  stated,  inclu- 
ding the  value  of  the  manure  and  seed,  the  labor  of 
men  and  teams  at  cost,  or  at  current  rates  of  wages, 
would  not  exceeA  fifteen  dollars. 

I  certify  that  the  above  is  a  true  and  correct  state- 
ment, accoi-ding  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge. 

RUFUS  BECKWITH. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  this  thirtieth 
day  of  November,  1844. 

ELIHU  KIRBY,  J.  P. 


To  John  M'Gonegal,  of  Irondequoit,  for  the  sec- 
ond best  acre  of  corn,  of  the  10  and  12  rowed  vari- 
ety, of  85  13-56  bushels  per  acre,  the  second  pre- 
mium of  $5. 

To  Adin  Manly,  of  Clarkson,  for  the  best  acre  of 
oats,  of  the  black  and  white  variety  mixed,  of  87 J 
bushels  per  acre,  the  second  premium  (there  being  no 
competitor)  of  $3. 

Statement  of  Mr.  Manlfs  Oat  Crop. 

The  kind  of  soil  on  which  my  crop  of  Oats  was 
grown,  is  clay  loam.  The  previous  crop  was  Corn, 
and  the  quantity  of  manure  to  previous  crop  10  loads 
of  barn  manure  from  barn  yard  in  the  spr'ng.  Ma- 
nure to  this  crop,  twelve  loads  of  the  same  kind  and 
plowed  in.  Plowed  once  m  April,  harrowed  once  on 
the  second  day  of  May,  and  sowed  the  third  day  of 
May,  broadcast,  harrowing  twice.  The  kind  of  seed 
was  black  and  white,  about  half  and  half,  four  and  a 
half  bushels  per  acre.  Harvested  20th  of  August, 
with  cradle. 

The  whole  expense  per  acre,  of  producing  and 
harvesting  the  crop,  as  near  as  can  be  stated,  inclu- 
ding the  value  of  the  manure  and  seed,  the  labor  of 
men  and  teams  at  cost,  or  at  current  rates  of  wages; 

Plowing,  harrowing,  sowing  and  harrow- 
ing seed, $3  87i 

Harvesting,  thrashing  and  manure,      .      7  25 


"^^hole  expenfie. 
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I  certify  that  the  above  is  a  true  and  correct  state- 
ment, according  to  the  be^t  of  mv  knowledge. 

ADIN  MANLY. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  this  twenty-- 
third  day  of  November,  1844. 

SALMON  WEBSTER,  J.  P. 
L.  B.  Lakgworthy,     ^ 
Rawson  Harmon,         V  Committee. 
Nathaniel,  Hayward,  5 
The  next  meeting  of  the  society ,v*-ill  be  held  at 
the  office  of   the  Genesee  Farmer,  over  the  Seed 
Store,  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  -February,  at  11 
o'clock,  A.M. 

The  Farmer,  Democrat,  and  Advertiser  are  re- 
quested to  publish  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting. 

Mr,  Editor  : — Having  had,  during  the  past  year, 
something  of  a  crop  of  wheat  to  dispose  of,  I 
have  found  an  amount  of  difl>3rence  in  the  weight 
of  my  wheat  by  scales  at  different  mills,  which  I 
cannot  account  for  ;  and  I  would  feel  obliged  if 
you  can  inform  me  whether  the  scale-beams  of 
wheat  scales  in  your  city  and  vicinity  are  sealed. — 
Perhaps  you,  or  some  of  your  correspondents,  can 
inform  the  farming  interests,  if  they  can  with  cer- 
tainty rely  upon  correct  weights  in  a  matter  of  so 
much  importance  to  them. 

Yours,  &;c.,  A  Farmer. 

Victor,  Dec.  16,  1844. 

Although  we  never  had  great  confidence  in  the  cor- 
rectness and  delicacy  of  the  Platform  Scales  owing 
to  their  peculiar  construction  of  short  leverages 
and  oscillations,  yet  for  large  weights  and  articles  not 
over  valuable,  we  have  heard  of  no  complaints,  when 
well  constructed  ;  we  also  know  that  the  City  Seal- 
er often  resets  and  adjusts  them.  Currents  of  air 
striking  the  large  hopper  in  which  millers  weigh, 
from  above  or  below,  can  easily  make  a  great  differ- 
ence in  the  result.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from 
our  correspondents.  Ed.  Farmer. 

Beans  for  Sheep. — If  you  have  any  beans  on 
hand  which  are  unfit  for  culinary  purposes,  in  con- 
sequence of  being  mouldy  or  rancid,  wash  them 
carefully  and  give  them  to  j'-our  sheep.  A  gill  a  day 
will  be  of  more  benefit  to  them  tjpan  a  pint  of  corn. 
Beans,  for  sheep,  even  in  this  condition,  we  consider 
equal  to  the  best  corn  in  any  state. — Me.  Cultivator. 
Upon  the  above.  Dr.  Lee,  of  Buffalo,  remarks  : 
"  The  Cultivator  tells  but  half  the  story,  ff'hij  is 
a  gill  of  beans  better  for  a  sheep  than  a  pint  of  corn? 
This  is  an  important  problem,  and  one  that  not  one 
flock-master  in  a  thousand  can  answer.  If  the  ob- 
ject be  to  form  fat  sheep,  then  the  remark  that  beans 
are  worth  more  than  corn,  is  not  true — for  corn 
contains  more  of  the  fat-forming  elements  than 
beans.  But  if  the  object  be  to  form  muscle  and 
icool,  then  the  remark  is  true.  Beans  contain  more 
of  the  elements  of  wool  than  any  other  cultivated 
plant.  Hence  nature,  ever  true  to  herself,  has  en- 
dowed the  sheep  with  a  taste  for  this  plant  which  is 
denied  to  the  pig." 

Chemistry. — Prof.  Dewey  is  giving  a  course  of 
very  interesting  Lectures  on  Chemistry,  with  ex- 
periments, at  the  Collegiate  Institute.  The  lectures 
are  delivered  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  evenings  at  7 
o'clock,  P,  M.  a  ticket  for  two  dollars  will  admit 
a  gentlemen  and  lady  to  the  course.  This  is  a  rare 
opportunity  ofiered  to  the  citizens  of  Rochester  and 
its  vicinity  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  chemical 
attraction,  electricity,  he.  &.c. 
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From,  the  C'ultirator, 

COLMAN'S  EUROPEx\N  AGRICULTURE. 

The  second  part  of  this  work  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance. The  great  difficulty  of  procuring  the  in- 
formation sought,  in  an  exact  and  authentic  form, 
amidst  the  embarrassments  and  inconveniences  which 
surround  a  stranger,  are  mentioned  as  reasons  why 
this  portion  of  the  work  has  so  long  been  delayed. — 
Mr.  Caiman  says  he  cannot  promise  his  third  and 
fourth  numbers  at  any  paiticular  time,  but  assures  us 
that  no  unreasonable  delay  shall  be  permitted.  He 
has  yet  to  visit  Ireland,  some  of  the  counties  of 
Scotland,  the  dairy  portions  of  England,  and  the  flax 
and  hop  districts.  In  the  spring  he  intends  to  visit 
the  continent,  and  hopes  to  be  able  to  return  to  this 
country  in  the  autumn. 

The  first  division  of  the  number  before  us,  is 
devoted  to  a  continuation  of  remarks  on  the  Allot- 
ment sif'steni.  Under  this  head,  many  useful  facts  are 
given, showing  the  large  amount  of  sustenance  which 
tho  soil,  under  proper  management,  is  capable  of 
yiel  ling — though,  as  Mr.  C.  says,  it  is  probable  that 
the  "  utmost  productive  capacity  of  an  acre  ol  land, 
in  any  crop,  has  not  yet  been  fully  determined." 

An  instance  is  mentioned  where  a  man  had  sup- 
ported himself,  wife  and  son,  from  two  acres  of  laud, 
for  which  he  paid  a  rent  of  $45,60  ;  and  in  the 
course  of  seven  years,  saved  enough  from  the  pro- 
duce of  his  two  acres  to  purchase  two  acres  at  ^144 
to!ftl92per  acre.  In  another  case,  six  acres  under 
spade  cultivation,  is  stated  to  have  given  an  average 
of  52  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre.  Another  witness 
brought  before  the  Parliamentary  committee,  testi- 
fied that  on  the  estate  of  Lord  Howard,  Barbot  Hall, 
Yorkshire,  tv,'ent3'-eight  bushels  of  wheat  had  been 
obtained  from  a  quarter  of  an  acre  :  being  at  the 
rate  of  112  bushels  per  acre.  Mr.  Colman  thinks, 
however,  that  the  accuracy  of  this  statement  may  be 
consiJered  doubtful."' 

An  instance  is  mentioned  where  a  man  in  Sussex, 
John  Piper,  who  occupied  four  acres,  and  kept  two 
cows,  worked  one  of  the  cows  in  a  cart,  by  which  he 
makes  an  annual  saving  of  ^2i.  Notwithstanding 
the  cow  is  worked,  "  she  makes  eight  pounds  of  but- 
ter ])er  week,  besides  furnishing  some  milk  for  the 
family." 

Great  pains  are  taken  in  all  classes  to  save  the 
manure.  Nothing  is  wasted.  The  animals  afe  stallfed, 
and  only  turned  into  a  yard  a  few  hours  a  day  for  ex- 
ercise. Brick  or  stone  tanks,  well  cemented,  are  simk 
near  the  cow-stables  and  pig-sties,  for  the  reception 
of  all  the  liquid  manure.  "  The  contents  of  these 
tanks,  on  becoming  full,  are  pumped  into  a  small  cart 
with  a  sprinkling  box  attached  to  it,  like  that  used  for 
watering  streets  in  cities,  and  distributed  over  the 
crops,  always  with  the  greatest  advantige,  and  with 
effects  immediately  perceptible."  All  which  Mr. 
Colman  saw,  convinced  him  that  there  is  no  necessi- 
ty of  impoverishing  the  soil,  but  that  under  the  right 
management,  it  will  keep  itself  in  condition,  and  be 
ever  improving.  The  allotment  system,  though  so 
evidently  beneficial  to  the  poorer  classes,  is  strongly 
opposed  by  the  farmers  in  general.  In  relation  to 
the  causes  of  this  opposition,  it  is  all-^ged  that  the 
farmers  are  not  willing  to  lessen  the  dependence  of 
the  laborers  on  them  for  support — that  the  great 
crops  obtained  under  such  nice  cultivation,  con- 
trasted with  those  of  the  farmer,  tend  to  throw  the 
latter  into  the  shade,  or  by  proving  what  Ihe  land  is 
capable  of  producing,  may  induce  the  landlords  to 
raise  their  rente.     Besides,  it  is  said  the  farmers  are 


unwilling  to  see  the  laborers  appear  in  the  markets 
in  competition  with  themselves.  Mr.  Colman  ob- 
serves, that  whether  these  reasons  actually  exist  or 
not,  "  the  motives  named  are  but  too  consistent  with 
the  weakness  and  too  oiten  unrestrained  selfiishness 
of  human  nature.  Every  man  certainly  has  a  fair 
right  '  to  live,'  and  the  duty  of  every  just  man  is  to 
'  let  him  live.'  Blessed  be  the  day,  if  come  it  over 
should,  when  every  man  willl  earn  that  his  own  true 
prosperity  is  essentially  concerned  in  the  prosperity 
of  his  neighbor,  and  that  no  gratification  on  earth, 
to  a  good  mind,  is  more  delicious  than  that  which  is 
reflected  from  the  happiness  of  another,  to  which  he 
has  himself  been  instrumental." 

Some  of  the  allotments  are  managed  by  men  who 
act  in  the  capacity  of  school  teachers,  and  the  schol- 
ars, who  are  boys  from  eight  to  fourteen  years  of 
age,  perform  the  labor  of  cultivating  the  crops — 
working  on  the  farm  a  given  number  of  hours  each 
day  in  return  for  their  instruction.  The  system 
works  well,  both  for  the  boys,  and  the  condition  and 
product  of  the  grounds.  Yet  Mr.  Colman  feels 
constrained  to  add  his  "  strong  conviction  that  the 
education  of  the  laboring  classes  is  not  viewed  with 
favor  by  those  who  move  in  a  higher  condition  of 
life."  "  Every  approach,  therefore,"  he  continues,  "in 
this  direction,  is  likely  to  be  resisted  ;  and  this  feel- 
ing of  superiority  pervades,  with  an  almost  equal  in- 
tensity, every  class  in  society,  above  the  lowest, 
from  the  master  of  the  household  to  the  most  men- 
ial beneath  whom  there  is  any  lower  depth.  Edu- 
cation is  the  great  leveler  of  all  artificial  distinctions, 
and  may  therefore  be  well  looked  upon  with  jeal- 
ousy." 

Steeping  Seeds. — Considerable  has  been  said, 
during  the  past  year,  of  a  mode  of  steeping  seeds, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Scotland.  Mr. 
Colman  introduces  one  or  two  letters  from  Mr. 
Campbell,  in  reference  to  this  subject.  The  steeps 
he  employs,  are  sulphate,  nitrate,  and  muriate  of 
ammonia,  nitrates  of  soda  and  potass,  and  combina- 
tions of  these.  One  experiment  given,  is  in  sub- 
stance, the  following.  Some  earth  was  dug  up  six 
feet  below  the  surface,  which  was  totally  destitute 
of  organic  matter.  It  was  sown  with  seeds  which 
had  been  soaked  in  these  solutions,  and  produced 
plants  with  seven  or  eight  stems  each,  while  plants 
from  the  unprepared  seeds  produced  no  more  than 
three  stems  each.  They  had  not  reached  maturity 
when  this  statement  was  given,  and  of  course,  the 
relative  yield  of  grain  could  not  be  told. 

Spade  Husbandry. — This  mode  of  cultivation 
seems  to  be  extending  itself  in  Great  Britain,  and 
under  the  cheapness  of  hand  labor  which  there  pre- 
vails, is  found  fully  remanerating.  The  principle  is 
the  same  as  that  of  subsoil  plowing.  The  best  tool 
for  the  work,  is  a  three  pronged  fork,  14  inches 
deep,  and  7J  inches  wide.  This  works  easier  than  a 
spade,  and  pulverizes  the  ground  better.  Though,  as 
Mr.  Colman  observes,  spade  husbandry  cannot  bo 
generally  introduced  into  the  United  States  with 
advantage,  yet  ho  says  there  are  some  cases  in  which 
it  might  be  found  profitable,  such  as  on  farms  where 
the  poor  are  kept.  In  England,  no  farm  is  over  con- 
nected with  a  pauper  establishment,  and  some  cau- 
tion is  there  used,  lest  those  establishments  be  found 
too  comfortable  and  attractive.  Mr.  Colman  cites 
the  example  of  a  man  in  New  England,  who  from 
only  seven  acres  of  land,  sells  annually  $2,500 
worth  of  produce. 

Condition  or  LABORERS.—Mr.  Colman  says,  "  it 
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is  with  England  a  question  of  trememlouB  impor- 
tance, what  is  to  become  of  the  vast  accvmiiilations 
of  people,  which  are  ccntinually  increasing  here  at 
the  rate  of  from  seven  hundred  to  a  thousand  per 
day.  *  *  *  The  svibject,  it  appears  to  me,  and 
perhaps  wholly  from  my  being  unaccustomed  to  a 
condition  of  things  in  any  degree  resembling  it,  is 
daily  assuming  a  fearful  aspect :  I  do  not  mean  of 
danger  to  the  government,  for  the  government  seems 
never  to  have  been  stronger,  but  fearful  in  its  bearings 
upon  the  public  peace,  the  public  morals,  the  securi- 
ty of  property,  and  the  state  of  crime."  Mr.  C. 
does  not  pretend  to  offer  a  remedy  for  this  state  of 
things,  but  seems  to  think  the  allotment  system  the 
best  which  has  yet  been  devised,  as  it  is,  at  all 
events,  capable  of  improving,  to  some  extent,  I  he 
laborer's  condition. 

Progress  of  Agriculture. — Under  this  head, 
Mr.  Colman  gives  an  interesting  description  of  the 
great  improvements  which  have  been  made  and  are 
still  going  forward  in  England,  by  means  of  drain- 
ing, iriigation,  k.c.  Of  the  live  stock,  he  speaks  in 
the  highest  terms,  but  does  not  go  minutely  into  this 
subject,  intending  to  take  it  up  by  itself  hereafter. 
He  speaks  not  of  the  cattle  as  seen  at  the  cattle 
shows,  but  as  they  are  seen  every  Monday  in  the 
Smithlield  Market,  and  at  the  other  smaller  markets 
and  fairs  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  He  says 
''  here  are  cattle  and  sheep  of  several  different  breeds, 
and  all  of  remarkable  excellence  of  their  kind  ;  I  do 
not  say  perfect,  for  that,  in  almost  all  cases,  would 
be  assuming  too  much,  but  leaving  very  litle  to  be 
desired  beyond  what  has  been  attained.  Their  con- 
dition and  form,  their  symmetry,  then-  fatness,  are 
admirable  ;  and  each  breed  is  seen  retaining  its  dis- 
tinct properties  ;  and  what  is  most  remarkable, 
showing  how  much  can  be  done  by  human  art  and 
ekill,  in  improving  the  animal  form  and  condition, 
and  bringing  it  to  a  desired  model." 

Application  of  Steam  to  Agriculture. — The 
application  of  steam  to  the  plow,  so  far  as  Mr.  Col- 
man has  heard,  has  not  been  attended  with  much 
success.  Steam  engines  are  extensively  used  in 
some  sections,  for  thrashing  grain.  In  the  Lothians 
of  Scotland,  it  is  said  that  the  use  of  steam  power 
for  this  and  other  purposes,  saves  one  quarter  of  the 
horse  power  required  on  the  farm.  A  very  impor- 
tant item,  as  the  keeping  of  horse  teams  is  the 
greatest  single  source  of  expense  to  the  British  far- 
mer. A  six  horse  steam  power,  usually  thrashes 
from  30  to  40  bushels  of  grain  per  hour.  Mr.  C. 
suggests  that  in  the  prairie  districts  of  our  western 
country,  wherever  coal  can  be  had,  steam  power 
might  be  advantageously  used  for  many  farm  pur- 
poses. 

A  very  important  use  of  steam  power  in  Britain, 
is  the  conveying  of  live  stock  to  market  by  means 
of  steamboats  and  railroads.  Cattle  are  brought  in 
immense  numbers  to  Smithfield  market  by  these 
convevances,  without  loss  of  condition — sometimes 
the  distance  of  seven  hundred  miles.  Mr.  C.  thinks 
no  parties  have  suffered  injury  from  railroads. 
Contrary  as  it  may  be  to  all  theories,  the  farmer 
near  market  is  not  injured,  though  the  distant  one  is 
largely  benefitted. 

The  Increase  of  Agricultural  Products  in 
Britain,  is  shown  in  a  very  striking  light.  The  av- 
erage importation  of  wheat  into  England  from  1801 
to  1810,  when  the  population  was  set  down  at  17,- 
442,911,  would  have  given  a  fraction  over  one  peck 
to  each  person.     From  1811  to  1820,  when  the  po- 


pnlation  was  19,870,589,  the  quantity  imported 
would  have  given  less  than  a  gallon  and  a  half  to 
each  person.  From  1831  to  1835,  the  population 
was  25,000,000,  and  the  quantity  imported  would 
have  given  to  each  person  one  gallon.  Taking  the 
three  years  1833-4-5,  the  importation  would  have  al- 
lowed only  one  pint  and  one  fifth  to  each  consumer. 
This  will  give  some  idea  of  the  immense  produc- 
tion and  resources  of  that  little  inland.  Under  a 
fast  increasing  population,  as  before  mentioned,  the 
dependance  on  foreign  supply,  has  been  constantly 
growing  less. 

Among  the  means  of  improvement,  Mr.  Colman 
remarks  that  the  Royal  Agricultural  Societj'  is  an 
efficient  organ.  It  was  instituted  in  1837.  It  has 
begun  the  establishment  of  an  agricultural  library 
and  museum,  the  object  of  which  is  to  exhibit  spe- 
cimens of  agricultural  productions  which  are  capa- 
ble of  preservation,  seeds,  plants,  grasses  samples  of 
wool,  mineral  manures,  models  and  drawings  of  im- 
plements, &,c.  &c.  Mr.  Colman  remarks  that  he 
has  often  urged  the  establishment  of  agricultural 
museums  in  the  United  States,  especially  in  the  ca- 
pitals of  the  States,  where  the  different  legislatures 
assemble.  The  suggestion  is  a  valuable  one. — 
Cannot  our  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society 
profit  by  it  ? 

The  management  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  So- 
ciety at  its  exhibitions,  is  spoken  of  as  admirable  in 
many  respects.  Mr.  C.  says — ''  every  possible  ef- 
fort is  made  to  secure  an  impartial  decis'on  among 
the  competitors  ;  for  besides  that  they  are  not  suf- 
fered by  their  presence  to  influence  the  examiners, 
the  examiners  themselves  are  selected  from  among 
persons  as  far  as  possible  disinterested,  and  not  like- 
ly to  be  influenced.  They  are  chosen,  likewise, 
with  a  special  reference  to  their  character  and  quali- 
fications, to  the  nature  of  the  subjects  submitted, 
and  every  pains  is  taken  in  this  way,  to  secure  the 
greatest  aptness  and  talents.  The  name  of  the 
competitor  is  not  given  if  it  can  be  avoided,  but  only 
the  number  of  the  article  presented.  The  rules  of 
admission  and  competition,  are  stringent  and  abso- 
lute, and  no  exceptions  are  on  any  account  allov.-ed." 
The  Highland  Agricultural  Society  in  Scotland, 
and  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  Ireland,  are 
both  spoken  of  as  excellent  institutions,  similar  in 
their  objects  and  management  to  the  Royal  Agricul- 
tural Society  of  England. 

Model  Farms. — Mr.  Colman  notices  some  of 
these.  He  has  visited  that  at  Glasnevin,  near  Dub- 
lin, and  furnishes  some  highly  interesting  particulars 
in  regard  to  it.  In  connexion  with  this  establish- 
ment there  is  also  an  agricultural  school,  \^'here 
young  men  receive  such  an  education,  theoretical  and 
])ractical,  as  fits  them  to  pursue  the  occupation  of 
farming  to  the  best  advantage.  The  young  men 
work  in  the  field  about  six  hours  per  day.  Mr.  C. 
had  the  gratification  of  listening  to  an  examination 
of  fourteen  of  these  young  men,  brought  out  of  the 
field  from  their  labor,  and  declares  that  "  it  was  em- 
enently  successful,  and  in  the  highest  degree  credit- 
able both  to  master  and  pupil."  The  products  of 
this  model  farm,  as  given  by  the  superintendent  and 
teacher,  are  quite  remarkable.  Seven  hundred  and 
twenty  bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre,  are  given  as  an 
average  crop.  The  superintendent  states  that  the 
largest  crop  he  ever  oljtained,  was  in  a  field  where 
the  sets  were  three  feet  apart  each  waj'.  Medium 
sized  potatoes,  planted  whole,  are  preferred  to  cut 
ones.     The  experiment  had  been  made,  and  the  dif- 
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ference  between  the  whole  potatoes  and  cuttings 
was  marked  and  obvious  in  favor  of  the  former,— 
The  cattle  on  the  farm  are  soiled.  Italian  rye  grass 
is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  best  articles  for  feeding. 
It  is  cut  four  times  in  a  season,  yielding  at  each 
cutting  a  good  crop.  Lucerne  is  sometimes  cut  five 
times.  The  Scotch  potatoe  oat,  and  the  Hopetown 
oat,  are  the  varieties  of  this  grain  here  raised.- — 
They  yield  an  average  of  80  bushels  per  acre,  and 
weigh  about  44  lbs.  per  bushel. 

The  typographical  execution  of  the  second  Part  of 
Mr.  Colman's  work,  is  very  perfect,  and  though  the 
matter  is  somewhat  miscellaneous,  it  is  of  a  nature 
calculated  to  interest  not  only  the  agricultural,  but 
general  reader.  The  style  is  exceedingly  chaste 
and  agreeable,  and  a  most  beautiful  moral  tone  per- 
vades the  whole.  His  remarks  on  the  condition  of 
the  laboring  classes  in  England,  show  how  vastly 
superior  are  the  advantages  of  that  class  in  this 
country.  ^^ 

COTTON  BEDS. 

We  have  received  from  ,T.  A,  Geurnsey,  Esq.  a 
copy  of  the  "  Southron,*'  published  at  .Tackson,  Miss., 
containing  some  remarks  on  the  advantages  of  cot- 
ton for  bedding.  These  advantages  may  be  sum.med 
up  as  follows.  It  is  claimed  that  "  it  is  the  cheap- 
est, most  comfortable,  and  most  healthy  material  for 
bedding,  that  is  known  to  the  civilized  world."  In 
addition  to  these,  may  be  named  '■^svperior  cleanli- 
ness— vermin  will  not  abide  it — there  is  no  grease 
in  it,  as  in  hair  or  wool — it  does  not  get  stale  and 
acquire  an  vnpleasant  odor,  as  feathers  do — moths 
do  not  infest  it,  as  they  do  wool — it  does  not  pack 
and  become  hard  as  moss  docs — nor  does  it  become 
dry,  brittle  and  dusty,  as  do  straw  or  husks — and  it 
is  in  many  cases  medicinal.''''  It  is  said  not  to  cause 
that  lassitude  and  inertia,  which  is  produced  by  sleep- 
ing on  feathers.  People  not  acquainted  with  it, 
have  supposed  they  had  been  sleeping  on  the  best 
feathers  when  in  fact  their  beds  were  made  of  cotton. 
The  relative  cost  of  cotton  compared  with  feathers, 
hair,  fcc.  may  be  seen  from  the  following  statement  : 

"  Cost  of  a  Hair  Matrass. — They  are  generally 
sold  by  the  lb.  and  cost  from  60  to  75  cents  per  lb. 
30  or  40  lbs.  will  cost  $15  or  $20, 

Wool. — 30  lbs.  of  wool,  at  30  cents  per  lb.  t;9  ; 
12  yards  ticking,  at  12i  cents  per  yard,  i}^l,50  ;  la- 
bor, thread,  fee,  2,75.    "Total  $13,25. 

Feathers. — 40  lbs.  feathers  at  30  cents  per  lb., 
Sl2,00  :  15  yards  ticking  at  12^  cents  per  yard, 
l,87i  ;  labor,  &c.  2,75.    "Total  $]6,62|. 

Cotton.— W  lbs.  cotton  at  8  cents  per  lb.,  $2,40  ; 
12  yards  ticking  at  12  J  cents  per  yard,  $1,50  ;  labor, 
thread,  fee,  $2,75.     Total  $6,65." 

It  is  recommended  to  run  the  cotton  through  a 
"  picker,"  where  one  can  conveniently  be  obtained, 
before  using.  This  gives  it  additional  cleanliness 
and  buoyancy. 

The  substitution  of  cotton  for  bedding  throughout 
the  United  States,  would  be  an  immense  saving,  be- 
sides opening  a  new  avenue  for  that  article  to  an 
extent  according  to  the  estimation  of  the  writer, 
equal  "  to  more  than  two  of  the  largest  crops  of 
cotton  ever  produced  in  the  United  States." — Culti- 
vator. 

Hurrah  for  the  girls  of  '44,  cried  a  politician  at  a 
caucus.  No,  no,  luirrah  for  the  girls  of  16,  respond- 
ed another,  and  the  sentiment  was  enthusiastically 
cheered. 


MUSTARD  SEED. 
We  have  recently  purchased  from  J.  H.  Parmlee 

of  Ohio,  a  part  of  his  crop  of  brown  mustard  seed, 
raised,  as  he  informed  us,  on  27  acres  of  good  rich 
land,  prepared  with  as  much  care  as  is  usually  be- 
stowed upon  wheat  land.  The  crop  was  well  work- 
ed during  the  season,  and  when  near  ripe  was  cut 
with  sickles,  laid  on  sheets  or  wagon  covers,  hauled 
to  the  barn  in  sheets,  and  there  thrashed  out  and 
fanned. 

He  has  delivered  to  us  a  part  of  the  produce  of  27 
acres  of  land,  114  barrels,  containing  382  bushels 
45  lbs.  of  brown  nmstard  seed,  weighing  52  J  lbs. 
per  bushel,  making  20,100  lbs.,  for  which  we  paid 
him  8  cents  per  lb,,  making  $1,608,00  ;  and  he  has, 
he  says,  100  bushels  of  tailings,  which  he  estimates 
will  clean  up  75  bushels,  say,  50  lbs.  per  bushel, 
making  3750  lbs.  at  8  cents,  300,00. 

Produce  of  27  acres  of  brown  mustard  seed, 
$1,908,00,  or  $70,66  per  acre. 

The  time  is  not  far  distant,  if  not  already  at  hand, 
when  the  interests  of  the  American  farmers  will  be 
best  promoted  by  devoting  a  portion  of  tlieir  tima 
and  land  to  the  raising  of  many  crops  which  are  now 
imported  from  countries  refusing  (except  when 
their  own  crops  fail)  the  surplus  of  the  American 
farms,  and  thus  not  only  raise  the  price  of  their 
grain  crops  by  diminishing  their  quantity,  but  se- 
cure to  themselves  a  large  amount  of  money  which 
is  annually  sent  out  of  the  country  to  purchase 
these  crops  :  mustard  seed  is  one  of  them,  which 
can  be  raised  here  to  a  profit,  and  for  which,  if  the 
seed  is  delivered  clean  and  in  good  order,  the  de- 
mand wdl  be  found  very  active  and  certain. 
Respectfully, 

J.  C.  Fell  k,  Brother. 


THREE  HUNDRED  SPINNING  WHEELS  IN 
OPERATION  ON  BOSTON  COMMON. 

In  an  address  delivered  before  the  Caledonia  (Vt.) 
Agricultural  Society,  by  Henry  Stevens,  in  which 
the  importance  of  affording  suitable  encouragement 
to  domestic  manufactures  is  very  forcibly  set  forth, 
the  author  says  : 

"  We  find  in  the  American  Annals,  an  account  of 
the  anniversary  of  a  society  for  encouraging  indus- 
try, held  1753,  on  which  occasion  Boston  Common 
presented  a  novel  sight.  In  the  afternoon,  about 
300  young  female  spinsters,  decently  dressed,  ap- 
pearing on  the  Common  at  their  spinning  wheels, 
which  were  placed  regularly  in  three  rows,  and  a  fe- 
male was  seated  at  each  wheel  ;  the  weavers  also 
appeared  cleanly  dressed,  in  garments  of  their  own 
weaving.  One  of  them  working  a  loom  on  a  stage, 
was  carried  on  men's  shoulders  attended  with  mu- 
sic ;  an  immense  number  of  spectators  wore  pres- 
ent at  this  interesting  spectacle.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Cooper  preached  a  discourse,  and  a  collection  was 
made  for  the  benefit  of  the  institution.  Ladies  of 
Boston  whirling  three  hundred  spinning  wheels  ! — 
These  were  afterwords  the  matrons  who  refused 
British  tea,  and  who  never  saw  a  piano.  Wonder 
if  a  thousand  delicate  ladies  could  not  be  seen  in  the 
city,  at  their  pianoes,  whore  one  old  fashioned  rosy 
damsel  could  be  found  at  the  healthy  exercise  of 
the  spinning  wheel  ?" 

Mr.  Stevens  adds — "The  woman  who  manufac- 
tures for  her  own  household,  and  one  piece  of  goods 
to  sell,  does  more  to  retain  the  solid  coin  in  our 
State,  than  all  the  banks,  or  the  great  financiers," 
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BEES.— IMPROVED  COMMON  HIVE. 

It  is  a  good  time  during  these  long  evenings  to 
think  about  our  Bees,  and  to  look  over  the  product- 
iveness or  otherwise  of  the  result  of  the  past  season 
as  a  part  of  the  farm  stock.  The  season  of  1843  was 
a  bad  year  for  the  produce  of  honey,  and  although 
they  swarmed  well,  yet  owing  to  the  great  drouth 
that  pervaded  this  region,  they  barely  produced  food 
enough  for  their  own  subsistence,  \vithout  producing 
but  very  little  to  spare  to  their  protectors.  Tlhe 
past  year  has  been  the  most  singular  that  I  have 
known  in  twenty  years'  experience,  with  respect  to 
swarming,  and  the  complaint  is  general  in  the  west- 
ern country  as  far  as  heard  from,  without  exception. 
Bees  wintered  well,  considering  the  quantity  of  hon- 
ey they  made  last  year.  The  season  opened  fair  and 
every  thing  went  on  prosperously,  until  the  period 
of  swarming,  for  which  every  preparation  seemed  to 
be  ready;  they  "  hung  cut"  day  by  day  for  four  or  five 
weeks,  when  they  gave  up  emigrating,  and  concluded 
not  to  "  go  to  the  west"  this  year.  As  far  as  I  am 
advised,  not  over  one  quarter  of  the  hives  swarmed 
at  all,  and  one  half  of  those  ran  away. 

The  only  cause  of  failure  that  came  under  my 
observation,  and  the  only  reason  that  I  can  give,  is 
that  on  those  days  which  were  warm  enough,  and 
when  I  had  made  preparation  for  several  swarms, 
there  invariably  came  up  either  a  cold  wind  or  clouds, 
or  rain,  and  this  state  of  things  continued  until  the 
young  queens  were  killed  by  the  old  ones,  and  the 
new  colonies  were  obliged  to  domesticate  with  the 
parent  hive.  This  j-ear  cannot  be  counted  a  prolific 
one  for  honey,  owing  to  the  August  and  September 
drouth :  many  growers  have  not  filled  one  set  of  boxes, 
in  the  patent  hive,  vrhich  in  good  seasons  fill  two. 

A  new  modification  of  the  common  hive  has  lately 
been  introduced,  which  completely  disposes  of  the 
necessity  of  allowing  the  bees  1o  choose  their  time 
and  disposition  to  swarm,  and  yet  increases  the  num- 
ber in  an  equal  ratio,  without  loss  or  the  danger  of 
losing  them. 

To  explain  it,  take  for  instance  a  common  square 
hive  and  saw  it  in  two  parts  from  top  to  bottom,  then 
put  it  together  v/ith  four  Dowell  pins  and  a  hook 
and  staple  on  each  side  to  fasten  it  together  again. 
Across  each  half  are  fixed  some  thin  pieces  of  slats 
to  keep  the  bees  from  constructing  their  combs  con- 
tinuous, and  across  the  hive.  Put  a  swarm  of  bees 
into  them  in  the  usual  manner.  The  next  year  when 
they  show  a  disposition  to  swarm,  have  another  hive 
on  the  same  plan,  with  the  pins  and  hooks  exactly 
alike  ;  then  slip  down  two  pieces  of  tin  or  sheet  iron 
of  the  size  of  the  hive,  and  divide  them  ;  then,  b)' 
the  help  of  an  assistant,  add  one  of  the  new  halves 
to  each,  and  you  have  two  swarms,  each  with  room 
to  work,  and  so  do  as  often  as  they  show  signs  of 
swarming.  It  does  not  seem  important  whether  you 
have  got  a  queen  with  each  or  not,  as  both  parts  have 
brood  comb  and  they  will  immediately  provide  them- 
selves with  one  ;  and  the  principle  may  be  applied 
to  the  patent  hive  with  drawers  as  to  the  old  fash- 
ioned plain  hive.  I  believe  it  to  be  the  subject  of  a 
patent  right,  and  is  sold  at  a  fair  price  to  all  appli- 
cants. L. 

Arther's  Ladies'  Magazine  for  January. — The 
first  Number  of  the  new  Volume  has  been  received. 
It  is  a  splendid  number,  and  embellished  with  two 
engravings,  "Joan  of  Arc,"  and  the  "Bridge  of 
Doon."  The  editor  and  printer  have  evidently  tried 
to  see  what  they  could  do.  It  is  destined  to  take  a 
liiffh  rsnk  Tvith  th6  Ic'sie  of  !i?b*^  ]n^^---^^::-rs^ 


BOARD  OR  RIBBON  HOUSES. 

Mr.  Editor, — During  the  past  season  we  erected 
a  house  upon  the  plan  now  coming  into  practice  in 
this  section.  The  best  way  to  make  myself  under- 
stood, will  be  to  tell  what  we  did,  and  hov,'  we  did  it. 

The  house  is  40  by  24  feet,  and  about  12  feet  high. 
The  lower  or  main  story  is  8  feet  in  the  clear.  The 
sills  are  laid  upon  a  good  wall.  The  boards  or  rib- 
bons used  for  the  superstructure,  are  of  hemlock,  4 
inches  wide  and  1  inch  thick.  These  are  laid  one 
upon  the  other,  in  the  same  manner  as  brick  work, 
core  being  taken  to  break  joints.  The  paititions 
should  be  carried  up  and  worked  into  the  wall  with 
the  main  body.  The  door  and  window  frames  should 
be  put  in  at  the  time,  and  worked  to,  but  they  should 
not  be  nailed  in,  or  in  any  way  fastened  ;  otherwise, 
when  the  mass  settles,  it  will  break  out  the  nails.  I 
should  merely  put  in  some  of  the  ribbon,  which 
could  betaken  out  when  the  permanent  fiames  are 
to  be  put  up.  AUoVi-ances  must  be  made  for  settling. 
If  the  boards  are  seasoned,  3  inches  will  probably  be 
enough  ;  but  if  green,  at  least  6  ought  be  allowed. 

The  partitions  should  be  designed  so  as  to  stieng- 
then  the  middle  of  the  wall.  We  have  two  in  ours, 
dividing  into  three  rooms,  two  of  14,  one  of  12  feet 
in  width.  The  partitions  are  carried  up  to  the  roof, 
and  a  plate  dispensed  with,  though  a  ridge  pole  is 
necessary.  The  boards  were  nailed  with  8  penny 
nails,  except  four  or  five  of  the  last  courses,  which 
were  thickly  nailed  with  lO's.  The  outside  we  have 
sided  up,  and  the  inside  we  shall  plaster  duectly  upon 
the  wall.  It  makes  a  very  warm  and  cheap  house. 
The  only  alteration  we  shall  make  in  the  next  will 
be  to  saw  the  timber  1  h  inches  thick  instead  of  1  in. 
In  every  other  particular,  it  is  right.  Some  plaster 
outside  ;  bat  as  we  had  never  seen  any  done  in  that 
way.  we  did  not  like  to  risk  it,  especially  as  the  sea- 
son was  getting  late.  Thus  far  it  has  answered  our 
most  sanguine  expectations.  P. 

Darien,  Dec.  1844. 

We  attended  on  Thursday  evening,  Dec.  19th, 
the  first  of  a  course  of  six  lectures  to  be  delivered 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Holland.  His  subject  was  the 
character  of  Mahommed.  It  was  well  attended,  and 
listened  to  Vv^ith  the  utmost  attention.  The  lecturer 
appeared  to  follow  Carlyle  generally,  in  his  views 
of  the  character  of  Mahommed,  giving  him  a  high 
place  among  the  heroes  of  the  world.  The  next  lec- 
ture will  be  delivered  on  Thursday  evening,  Dec.  26, 
subject,  the  character  of  Luther.  If  the  lecturer 
will  speak  a  little  louder,  he  will  oblige  one,  at  least, 
of  his  many  hearers.  F. 

A  young  man  without  money  is  like  a  steamboat 
without  fuel.  He  can't  go  ahead.  Among  the  la- 
dies, he's  like  a  moon  in  a  cloudy  night — "  He  can't 
shine."  "  And,"  adds  our  devil,  "  a  printer  with- 
out money  is  like  a  bob-tailed  bull  in  fly-time." 
Mercy  ! — Miner's  Ex. 

A  sectarian  writing  the  life  of  a  deceased  brother, 
says  that  "  he  early  got  the  world  under  his  feet." 
That  probably  means  that  he  was  able  to  go  alone 
sooner  than  babies  in  general,  as  the  world  is  under 
the  feet  of  every  person  that  stands  erect. 

Why  are  globes  used  in  schools  like  a  man  who 
supposes  every  one  to  be  honest  ?  They  are  a  su- 
perficial view  of  the  world. 

Why  was  Benjamin  Franklin  the  tyrant  of  the 
elements  ?  Because  ho  ruled  the  lightnings  with  a 
rod  of  iron. 
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This  machine  is  so  well  known  in  Western  Nfew 
York,  and  its  merits  have  so  often  been  recorded  in 
the  principal  agricultural  papers  of  this  and  other 
states,  that  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  give  a  de- 
tailed description  of  the  engraving  which  we  here 
present,  any  further  than  to  say,  that  it  represents 
the  machine  constructed  in  a  convenient  manner  to 
attach  to  any  common  thrasher,  which  converts  it 
immediately  into  a  perfect  machine  for  thrashing 
and  cleaning  grain  at  one  operation. 

Before  Mr.  Pitts  modified  his  machine,  so  as  to  at- 
tach it  to  the  common  thrasher  now  in  use,  a  ma- 
chine could  be  obtained  only  in  connection  with  the. 
cylinder  ;  and  many,  who  had  good  thrashers,  could 
not  afford  to  throw  them  away,  and  purchase  a  new 
machine.  But  this  improvement  seems  to  meet  the 
wants  of  every  farmer  who  owns  the  common 
thrashing-machine,  and  desires  to  thrash  and  clean  at 
the  same  time. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  is  the  Jirst  ma- 
clmie  ever  consti'uctcd,  in  this  or  any  other  country, 
that  can  be  conveniently  attached  to  the  common 
thrashing-machine.  No  alteration  is  required  to  be 
made,  except  the  addition  of  a  small  pulley  on  the 
cylinder  shaft.  It  receives  the  straws  and  grain  as 
fast  as  they  are  thrashed,  and  elevates  them  to  any 
desired  point  ;  and  while  passing  through  the  ma- 
chine, the  grain  is  cleaned  fit  for  market. 

A  large  number  of  these  machines  have  been  ma- 
nufactured and  sold  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  the  past 
season,  which  we  learn  have  given  the  most  perfect 
satisfaction. 

Mr.  John  A.  Pitt?,  one  of  the  patentees,  resides 
in  Rochester,  and  is  prepared  to  furnish  machines, 
or  give  any  desired  information  relating  to  the  im- 
provements. 

Employment  is  necessary  to  man  :  if  agreeable, 
it  is  a  pleasure  ;  if  up'"^"'-  a  happineBs, 


JACK  FROST. 


BY   MISS   H,   F.   GOULD. 


TIiB  iVost  look'd  forth  one  still,  clear  night, 
AnJ  whisper'il,  "  Now  1  sliall  he  out  of  fight; 
So  through  the  valley  and  over  the  height 

In  silence  I'll  talie  my  way. 
I  will  not  go  on  like  that  blustering  train — 
The  wind  and  the  snow,  the  <iail  and  the  rain. 
Who  make  so  much  biistfe  and  noise,  in  vain: 

But  I'll  be  as  busy  as  they." 

Then  he  flew  to  the  mountain  and  powaer'd  its  crest; 
He  lit  on  the  trees,  and  their  boughs  he  drcss'd 
In  diamond  beads  ;  and  over  the  breast 

Of  the  quivering  lake  he  spread 
A  coat  of  mail,  that  it  need  not  fea- 
The  downward  point  of  many  a  spear 
That  he  hung  on  its  margin,  far  and  near. 

Where  a  rock  could  rear  its  head. 

He  went  to  the  windows  of  those  that  slept, 
And  over  each  pane,  like  a  fairy,  crept  : 
Wherever  he  hreath'd,  wherever  hestepp'd, 

By  the  light  of  the  moon,  were  seen 
Most  beautiful  things-  there  were  flower.s  and  trees; 
There  were  bevies  of  biid  s  and  swarms  of  bees  ; 
There  were  cities  with  temples  and  towers ;  and  those 

All  pictur'd  in  silver  sheen  I 

But  he  did  one  thing  that  was  hardly  fair — 
He  peep'd  in  the  cupboard,  and  finding  there 
That  all  had  forgotten  for  liini  to  prepare, 

"  Now,  just  to  set  them  a-thinking, 
I'll  bile  this  basket  of  fruit,"  said  he  ; 
"  This  costly  pitcher  I'll  burst  in  three. 
And  the  glass  of  water  they've  left  for  me 

Shall  "  click,"  to  tell  "them  Tin  drinking!" 


MR.  CHARLES  W.  BRIGGS,  of  Rochester, 
will  call  on  the  farmers  of  Monroe  County,  during 
the  months  of  January  and  February,  soliciting  sub- 
scriptions for  the  GENESEE  FARMER.  We  be- 
speak for  him  a  kind  reception  among  our  friends. 
We  want  one  thousand  subscribers  in  Monroe,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  the  friends  of  agriculture  can 
easily  obtain  them. 
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The  Character  and  Importance  of  Agriculture. 

— *4«  Address  delivered  before  the  Tompkins  Co. 

Agricultural  and  Horticultural   ISocicti/,    Oct.   5, 

18-14.     Uj/ Ebknkzek  Mack.      Published  by  order 

of  the  Society. 

A  copy  of  this  address,  in  a  neat  pamphlet  of  16 
pages,  has  heen  sent  to  as  by  the  author.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  digested  and  most  ably  written  produc- 
tions of  the  kind,  that  has  lately  appeared.  The 
author  belongs  to  that  praiseworthy  class  of  individ- 
uals which  has  done  so  much  towards  giving  a  fresh 
and  powe  ful  impulse  to  agiiculturai  improvement 
within  a  few  years  —  individuals  who  have  retired 
from  the  turmoil  of  political  life  and  the  cares  and 
anxieties  of  active  business,  to  the  peaceful  and  in- 
vigoiating  pursuits  of  agriculture.*  It  may  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  happiest,  omens  of  the  times  — 
one  of  the  surest  indications  of  the  future  growth 
and  prosperity  of  this  country  —  that  so  many  men 
of  capital  not  only,  but  of  energetic  and  skillful  bu- 
ness  habits,  are  bringing  their  accumulated  means 
and  their  successful  experience  and  their  vigorous 
minds  all  to  bear  upon  the  great  and  momentous 
subjects  of  agricultural  improvement  and  rural 
economy.  The  idea  that  a  man  who  is  too  igno- 
rant and  stupid  for  any  other  calling,  may  make  a 
good  enough  fa  rmcr,  is  proven  to  be  a  gross  fallacy 
by  the  daily  evidences  we  have  before  us  that  they 
are  most  successful  in  the  pursuits  of  husbandry  who 
are  the  best  informed,  and  who  possess  acute,  inves- 
tigating and  energetic  minds. 

The  author  glances  at  the  condition  of  agriculture 
in  the  "  palmy  days  of  Greece  and  Rome,"  and  shows 
that  the  sages  and  heroes  of  those  days  were  not 
only  proud  of  the  title  of  "  agriculturist,"  but  were 
well  skilled  in  the  science,  maxims  and  practice  of 
ngricnlture,  whose  fundamental  principles  were  the 
same  then  as  now.  He  traces  the  progress  of  agri- 
cultural improvement  in  Great  Britain,  showing  that 
'' while  vast  improvements  have  been  there  accom- 
plished, in  every  branch  of  husbandry — while  science 
and  practice  have  brought  forth  abundant  fruit  of 
their  united  skill,  doubling  within  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  the  yield  per  acre  of  grain  and  hay,  doub- 
ling within  the  same  tirae  the  number  of  domestic 
animals,  and  enabling  the  farmers  to  keep  twice  as 
many  upon  the  same  amount  of  food  as  they  did  — 
while  the  finest  cattle,  horses  and  sheep  of  improved 
breeds,  are  sprinkled  in  numerous  herds  over  her 
fertile  meadows, — while  the  lordly  and  privileged 
owners  of  the  soil,  and  the  wealthy  tenantry  of 
large  estates  have  been  greatly  profited  —  the  mass 
of  the  people  —  the  actual  operators  —  still  labor  in 
unrequited  toil.  Amid  this  scene  of  present  and 
progressive  improvement.  Great  Britain  presents  in 
her  agricultural  aspect  the  sad  anomoly  of  a  rich  and 
prosperous  country  and  a  poor  and  degraded  popula- 
tion !  It  is  not,  hov,-ever,  to  be  denied  that  within 
the  last  half  ccntm-y,  through  the  spirit  of  agricul- 

*  The  niitlmr  of  this  address  (like  the  pieat  apostle  of  a^ritultu 
lal  improvc-ment — the  lateJud^e  Riirll,)  dcvoteil  the  earfier  port  of 
his  life  to  the  arduous  and  perplexing  diili('.«  of  conductine  a  polili- 
r".\  newspaper,  tofrethcr  with  .'•onicwhat  extended  operations  of  a 
liiorc  profitable  nature.  And  iftcr  serving  the  people  of  liis  county 
.t  district  ill  the  capacity  of  Representative  and  Senator,  in  our  State 
J.esishiturc,  and  occupying  other  stations  of  honor  and  trust,  in  n 
I  i-inner  no  lc§s  advantageous  to  them  tliau  creditable  to  himself,  he 
ri-tired  a  few  years  since  with  a  handsome  competence,  to  enjoy  the 
j)ursuits  of  rural  life  upon  his  farm,  which  is  situated  on  a  command- 
ing eminence  near  the  village  of  Ithaca,  overlooking  that  beautiful 
town,  aiul  commanding  one  of  the  most  lovely  views  of  rural  beauty 
that  we  ever  beheld.  The  production  before  us  shows  that  the  in- 
fluence of  rural  life,  with  its  i)ractical  pnr.«uit«,  is  calculated  to  en- 
hance the  power  of  genius,  and  to  give  renewed  vigor  and  brilliRUcy 
to  0  mind  already  gifted. 


tural  improvement  and  philanthropic  zeal  which  has 
been  exerted  in  behalf  of  popular  education,  both  ia 
Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  the 
condition  of  the  toiling  millions  has  beeen  greatly 
ameliorated." 

After  glancing  at  the  improvements  making  in 
France,  in  the  various  departments  of  husbandry,. 
through  the  means  of  experimental  farms  and  libe- 
ral donations  from  gcvernment  to  aid  in  disseminat- 
ing the  elements  of  agricultural  knowledge  and 
science,  the  results  of  which  have  been  already  ex- 
hibited in  the  fact  that  France  has  doubled  her  pro- 
duct of  wheat,  and  now  produces  more  annuWllj 
than  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  together — 
and  showing  that  in  Flan  'ers,  "by  a  systematic  and 
skilful  plan  of  cultivation,  combining  the  plow  vi'ith 
the  spade  husbandry,  upt  i  small  farms  of  from  forty 
to  fifty  acres  each,  nev  ly  the  whole  face  of  that 
coimtry  has  bjen  made  to  present  the  features  of 
garden  culti\  ation"  —  the  writer  draws  a  very  gra- 
phic picture  of  our  own  highly  favored  country. 

A  statistical  table  is  given  showing  the  amount* 
of  the  several  products  of  the  soil  in  the  United 
States  annually,  exhibiting  an  aggregate  value  of 
about  ^800,000,000  ! 

The  address  states  that  Mr.  E.  J.  Aters,  of 
Tompkins  Co.,  has  raised  the  past  season  ffty-seven 
bushels  of  ivheat  to  the  acre!  Farmers  of  the  Gen- 
nesee  Valley,  'do  you  hear  that  V 

On  the  iasportance  of  having  small  farms  iccll  til- 
led, in  preference  to  large  ones  half  cultivated,  the- 
writer  has  some  very  just  and  appropriate  remarks.. 
The  idea  that  the  renowned  Cincinnatus,  who  has- 
been  kept  "plowing"  in  the  speeches  of  orators 
and  statesmen  from  his  day  to  this,  should  have  had 
but  six  acres  to  plow,  must  be  somewhat  amusing 
to  the  advocates  of  "  thousand  acre  farms." 

Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  ridiculing  what  they 
term  "book  farming"  and  all  modern  improvements, 
are  admirably  hit  oft'  by  an  allusion  to  the  olden, 
times,  when  "  horses  drew  by  the  tails,  and  oxen  by 
the  horns  ;  and  men  went  to  mill  with  the  grist  ia 
one  end  of  the  bag,  and  a  stone  in  the  other." 

On  the  importarrce  of  improvement  in  our  stock,, 
the  writer  says,  "the  means  of  improving  our  do- 
mestic animals,  as  well  by  improved  native  breeds 
as  by  importations,  are  becoming  ample."  And  very 
justly  adds,  "  it  is  as  easy  to  raise  a  good  animal  as 
it  is  "to  raise  a  poor  one.  It  involves  little  if  any 
more  expense,  while  the  satisfaction  and  the  profits 
are  greatly  increased." 

May  we  not  hope  that  our  author  will  often  favor 
his  agricultural  friends  with  the  fruits  of  his  experi- 
enced and  prolific  pen  ]  T.  H.  H. 


To  Extract  the  Essential  Oil  from  any  flow- 
RR. — Take  any  flowers  you  like  which  stratify  with; 
common  sea  salt  in  a  clear  earthen  glazed  pot.  When 
thus  filled  to  the  top,  cover  it  well  and  carry  it  to  the 
cellar.  Forty  days  afterward,  put  a  crape  over  a  pan 
and  empty  the  whole  to  strain  the  essence  from  the 
flowers  by  pressure.  Bottle  that  essence,  and  ex- 
pose it  four  or  five  weeks  to  the  sun,  and  evening 
dews  to  purify.  One  drop  of  that  essence  is  enough 
to  scent  a  whole  quart  ol  water. 

Aromatic  Beer. — Take  20  drops  of  the  oil  of 
spruce,  20  do.  wintergreen,  20  do.  sassafras.  Pour 
2  quarts  of  boiling  water  upon  the  oils,  then  add  8 
quarts  of  cold  water,  1 1  pints  of  yeast.  Let  it  stand 
two  hours,  and  then  bottle. 
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BIOGRAPHY  OF  AN  E.XTRAORDINARY 
PORKER. 

We  give  below,  from  the  New  England  FarniRr,  an 
extract  I'rcm  a  report  of  the  committee  on  swine,  at 
the  late  meeting  of  the  Essex  Agricultural  Society. 
We  presume  it  i.s  from  the  pen  of  the  chairman,  F. 
Poole,  Esq.  If  the  tribe  of  sus  apcr  don't  get  im- 
mortalized, it  will  not  be  for  the  want  of  comic  hu- 
mor in  the  histories  and  descriptions  of  him  by  the 
wits  of  old  Mai-sachuf  etts.  It  is  apparent  now,  that 
the  lamented  liincoln  left  his  mantle  behind  him. 

"  Linn,  too,  has  her  share  of  swinish  honore,  de- 
rived from  the  extraordinary  merits  of  a  single  indi- 
vidual of  the  race,  of  whom  the  committee  have  it 
in  their  power  to  pre-ent  a  biographical  sketch. 
We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  John  Alley  3d  under  whose 
patronage  this  individual  was  reared  and  educated, 
for  some  particulars  of  his  life. 

"  Of  his  origin  we  know  but  little,  except  that  he 
was  the  so?i  of  his  mother,  who  died  suddenly  when 
he  was  a  few  months  eld,  and  left  him  an  early  or- 
phan. He  became  remarkable  for  his  rapid  growth 
and  the  excellence  of  his  appetite,  and  soon  arrived 
at  that  middle  age  of  swinehood  when  his  porkship 
appeared  a  living  epitome  of  good  nature  and  good 
living.  He  continued  to  expand  in  size  until  he  be- 
came a  Daniel  Lambert  of  the  race,  and  possessed 
great  iveight  in  swinish  society.  He  was  a  solid 
character,  and  his  specific  gravity  was  only  equaled 
by  the  gravity  of  his  demeanor — indeed,  there  was 
nothing  waggish  about  him — but  his  tail.  He  now 
became  a  worthy  member  of  the  I.  O.  of  Fat  Fel- 
lows, and  attained  to  their  highest  degree.  His  cor- 
pulency prevented  him  from  traveling,  and  although 
he  had  never  been  to  roam,  (Rome.,)  he  was  familiar 
with  the  rich  stores  of  ancient  and  modern  Grease. 
The  state  of  the  money  market  gave  him  no  con- 
cern, and  he  cared  little  for  the  rise  and  fall  of 
stocks,  except  cwn-slalks,  which  he  alv/ays  appeared 
anxious  to  get  down.  He  early  acquired  a  disgust 
for  party  politics,  by  observing  the  greediness  with 
which  some  partisans  have  thrust  their  snouts  into 
the  public  swill-pail.  He  even  thought  that  some 
aspiring  individuals  had  much  better  have  a  sty  in 
their  eye  than  the  White  House  at  Washington. 
In  his  political  views  there  seemed  to  be  something 
like  inconsistency.  He  was  in  favor  of  protection, 
and  was  a  ravenous  advocate  of  home  consumption. 
He  also  favored  large  corporations,  and  at  the  same 
time  was  a  strong  advocate  of  retrenchment,  and  de- 
lighted in  cutting  down  celeries.  He  never  was  a 
candidate  for  any  public  station,  and  it  is  believed 
that  his  m.odesty  would  have  prevented  him  from  ac- 
cepting the  offer  of  any  office,  from  that  of  Commit- 
tee on  Swine  down  to  the  President  of  the  United 
State?. 

"  Notwithstanding  he  was  ten  feet  long,  from  ex- 
tremity to  extremity,  the  event  proved  he  was  not 
long  for  this  world,  and  in  his  last  extremity  no 
friend  was  found  to  save  him  from  the  hand  of  the 
assassin.  He  was  rapidly  increasing  in  size  until  the 
time  of  his  departure,  which  was  in  November  last, 
at  the  age  of  two  years  and  six  months.  At  the 
post-mortem  examination  of  his  remains,  it  was 
found  that  his  enormous  bulk  had  reached  the  weight 
of  more  than  iivelve  hundred  pounds!  What  prodi- 
gality of  fatness  was  there!  What  a  mass-meeting 
of  pork,  concentrated  in  a  single  individual  !  The 
county  of  Essex  challenges  the  world  to  produce 
his  equal.  Mr.  Alley  informed  us,  with  great  appa- 
rent sincerity,  that  he  subsisted  mainly  on  raw  In- 


dian meal  and  potatoe? — but  the  commitlee  had  sup- 
l)osed  it  more  likely  that  he  lived  on  green  turtle 
soup  and  pound-cake,  with  an  occasional  meal  of 
boiled  salmon  and  canvass-back  ducks," — American 
Agricultiirist, 

From  the  Cvlhvatur. 

BOOK-FARMING— A  FACT. 

"  I  want  to  know  if  you  believe  in  this  book-farm- 
ing," raid  a  neighbor,  as  he  walked  into  the  room 
where  I  sat  rea.ding  the  Cultivator. 

"  Be  sure  I  do,"  was  the  reply. 

"Well,  I  don't ;  I  never  took  an  agricultural  pa- 
per in  my  life.  There  is  B.  S.,  of  W ,  who  came 

into  this  country  fifteen  year.-s  ago,  and  had  to  buy  60 
acres  of  land  on  credit.  He  has  cleared  that  up,  and 
added  from  time  to  time,  till  he  now  owns  two  hun- 
dred acres — has  good  buildings,  and  money  at  inte- 
rest. He  always  has  good  crops.  He  has  averaged 
twenty-five  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  for  several 
years  :  it  is  the  same  with  all  his  other  crops. 
While  his  neighbor  E.  W.  has  not  raised  more  than 
seven  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  and  some  of  his 
other  crops  he  never  harvests.  I  would  give  more 
for  the  experience  of  B.  S.  than  for  all  the  book- 
farming  and  farming  by  rule  in  the  world. 

"  Very  well,  sir,  now  let  me  have  a  word.  This 
'experience'  of  B.  S.,  of  which  you  speak,  (i.  e., 
the  method  he  adopts  to  raise  twenty-five,  where  his 
neighbor  raises  seven  bushels  of  wheat,  and  other 
crops  in  proportion,)  if  written  out  and  publi-fhed, 
would  be  the  very  essence  of  book-farming,  which 
you  so  much  despise,  and  might  benefit  others  as 
well  as  you.  And  then,  secondly,  I  know  this  B.  S. 
also,  and  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  inform  you,  that  he 
is  a  regular  subscriber  to,  and  constant  reader  of, 
three  standard  agricult'iral  papers — the  Cultivator, 
the  New  Genesee  Farmer,  and  the  Western  Farmer; 
while  this  same  E.  W.  will  not  have  an  agricultural 
paper  in  his  house,  partly  because  he  does  not  '  be- 
Ueve  in  book-farming,'  and  partly  because  he  cannot 
afford  to  take  snch  a  paper." 

Here  the  man  suddenly  remembered  his  errand, 
which  was  to  boiTow  an  improved  harrovi?,  a  plan  of 
which  I  had  found  in  my  paper,  and  which  he  waa 
pleased  to  say,  "  did  the  work  so  much  better  than 
mine,"  [his] — so  the  subject  was  dropped.  I  intend 
to  speak  to  him  again,  ere  long. 
Oliio,  Oct.,  1844. 


MAPLE  SUGAR. 

My  manner  of  making  sugar  is,  to  have  tubs,  and 
all  connected  with  sugar-making,  clean  and  sweet. 
My  next  object  is,  to  boil  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  sap  has  run  from  the  trees.  In  clarifying,  I  use 
for  50  lbs.  of  sugar  one  pint  of  skimmed  milk,  put 
into  the  syrup  when  cold,  and  put  over,  a  moderate 
fire  until  it  rises,  which  should  occupy  30  or  40  mi- 
nutes, then  skim  and  boil  until  it  will  grain  ;  after 
which  I  1u'.-n  it  into  a  tub,  and  after  two  or  three 
weeks  bore  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  tiib,  and  turn 
on  a  little  cold  water  ;  and  in  a  few  days  the  molas- 
ses will  drain  out,  and  leave  the  sugar  dry,  light,  and 
white.      Riga,  Oct.  3,  '44.       ALFRED  FITCH. 

We  can  bear  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  Mr. 
Fitch's  sugar,  having  eaten  it  at  his  house  with 
strawberries  and  cream,  and  seen  it  exhibited  at  the 
State  and  Monroe  co.  Fairs.  The  operation  is  simple 
and  efibctive,  and  well  worth  the  notice  of  sugar- 
makers,- — Ed.  Farmer, 
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KEEP  OUT  OF  DEBT. 

Let  every  young  man  and  youth  read  and  remem- 
ber the  following  : 

"Of  what  a  hideou.-*  progeny  of  ill  is  debt  the  fa- 
ther !  What  lies,  what  meanness,  what  invasions  of 
self-respect,  what  double-dealing  !  How  in  due 
season  it  will  carve  the  frank,  open-face  into  wrin- 
kles— how,  like  a  knife,  'twill  stab  the  honest  heart. 
And  then  its  transformation  !  How  it  has  been 
known  to  change  a  goodly  face  into  a  mask  of  brass  : 
the  man  into  a  callous  trickster  !  A  freedom  from 
debt,  and  what  nourishing  sweetness  may  be  found 
in  water  ;  what  toothsomeness  .n  a  dry  crust  ;  whai 
ambrosial  notuishment  in  a  haid  egg.  Be  sure  of  it, 
he  who  dmes  out  of  debt,  though  his  meal  be  a  bis- 
cuit and  an  onion,  dines  in  '  the  Appcllo."  And 
then  for  raiment — what  warmth  in  a  thread-bare 
coat,  if  the  tailor's  receipt  be  in  the  pocket ;  what 
Tyrian  purple  in  the  faded  waistcoat,  the  vest  not 
owed  for  ;  how  glossy  the  well  worn  hat  if  it  cov- 
ers not  the  aching  hjad  of  a  debtor  ! 

Next,  tho  home  sweets,  the  out  door  recreation  of 
a  free  man.  The  street  door  knockers  fall  not  a 
knell  on  his  heart ;  the  foot  on  the  stair  case,  though 
he  live  on. the  third  pair,  sends  no  spasm  through  his 
anatcmy  ;  at  the  rap  at  his  door,  he  can  crow  forth 
*'come  in,"  and  his  pulse  still  beat  healthfully,  his 
heart  sinks  not  into  his  bowels.  See  him  abroad  ! — 
How  confidently,  yet  how  pleasantly,  he  takes  the 
street ;  how  he  returns  look  for  look  with  any  pas- 
senger ;  how  he  saunters  ,  now  meeting  an  ac- 
quaintance, he  stands  and  gossips  !  But  then  this 
man  knows  no  debt — dtbt  that  casts  a  drug  in  the 
richest  wine  :  that  makes  the  food  of  the  gods  un- 
wholescme,  indigestible  ;  that  sp- inkles  the  banquets 
of  Luculbis  with  ashes,  soot  in  the  soup  of  an  em- 
peror ;  debt,  that  Ike  the  moth,  makes  valupless  ims 
and  velvets,  enclosing  the  wearer  in  a  fastening  pris- 
on, (the  shirt  of  Ncssus  was  a  shirt  not  paid  for  :) 
debt,  that  writes  upon  frescoed  walls  the  hand  writ- 
ing of  the  attorney,  that  puts  a  voice  of  terror  in  the 
knocker  ;  and  makes  the  heart  quake  at  the  haunted 
fireside  :  debt,  the  invisible  demon  that  W-alks  abroad 
with  a  man,  now  quickening  his  steps,  now  making 
him  look  on  all  sides  like  a  hunted  beast,  and  bring- 
ing to  his  face  the  ashy  hue  of  death,  a'i?^  the  uncon- 
cious  passenger  looks  glancy  upon  him"!  Poverty 
is  a  bitter  drought,  yet  may,  and  sometimes  with 
advantage,  bo  gulped  down.  Though  the  drinker 
make  wry  faces,  tlicrc  may,  after  all,  be  a  whole- 
some goodness  in  the  cup.  But  debt,  however  cor- 
teously  it  be  cffbred,  is  the  sup  of  a  syren,  and  the 
wine,  spiced  and  deliciors  though  it  be,  an  eating 
poison.  The  man  out  of  debt,  though  with  a  flaw 
in  his  jerkin,  a  crack  in  the  shoe  leather,  and  a  hole 
in  his  bat,  is  still  the  son  of  liberty,  free  as  the  sing- 
ing lark  above  him  ;  but  the  debtor,  though  clothed 
in  the  utmost  bravery,  what  is  he  but  a  serf  upon  a 
holiday,  a  slave  to  be  reclaimed  at  any  instant  by  his 
owner,  the  creditor  ? 

My  son,  if  poor,  see  wine  in  the  running  spring, 
let  thy  mouth  water  at  a  last  week's  roll,  think^'a 
threadbare  coat  the  only  wear,  and  acknowledge  a 
whitewashed  garret  the  fitt'^st  housing  place  for  a 
gentlemnn.  Do  this  and  flee  debt.  "So  shall  thy 
heart  be  at  peace  and  the  sheriff  be  confounded." 


GuAjfo — The  first  cargo  of  Guano  ever  received 
in  this  country,  arrived  in  New  York  in  the  month 
of  Dec,  '44. 


A  Coffee  Plantation. — A  coffee  estate  is  indeed 
a  perfect  garden,  surpassing  in  beauty  aught  that 
the  bleak  climate  of  England  can  produce. 

Imagine  more  than  three  hundred  acres  of  land 
planted  in  regular  scpiares  with  evenly  pruned  shrubs, 
each  containing  about  eight  acre-,  intersected  by 
broad  alley.j  of  palms,  orange?,  mangoes  and  other 
beautiful  trees  ;  the  interstices  between  which  are 
planted  w"ith  lemons,  pomegranates,  capeje-^samines, 
tube  roses,  lilies,  and  various  other  gaudy  and  fra- 
grant flowers  ;  Vi'hiie  a  double  strip  of  guinea  grass, 
or  luscious  pines  skirt  the  sides,  pre;eniing  a  pretty 
contrast  to  the  t-mooth  red  so;l  in  the  centre,  scra- 
pulously  kei:.t  free  from  ail  verdure.  Then  the  beau- 
ty of  the  whole  while  in  flower.  That  of  the  Coffee, 
white  and  so  abundant,  that  the  fields  seem  covered 
by  flakes  of  snow  ;  the  fringe  like  blossoms  of  the 
lose  apple  ;  the  red  of  the  pomegranate  and  Mexican 
rose  ,  the  large  scarlet  flowei>3  of  the  pinon,  which, 
when  in  bloom,  covering  the  whole  tree  with  a  flam- 
ing coat,  is  the  lichest  of  Flora's  realm  ;  the  quaint 
li.io's  trumpet-shaped  flov/ers  painted  yellou'  and  red, 
and  bursting  in  bunches  from  the  blunt  extremeties 
of  each  leafless  branch  ;  the  young  pine  apples  with 
blue  flowret3  projecting  from  the  centres  of  their 
squares  ;  the  white  tube  roses  and  double  cape  jes- 
samines ;  the  gaudy  yellov/  flag,  and  a  score  of  other 
flowers,  known  to  us  only  hy  the  sickly  tenants  of 
the  hot  house. 

And  when  some  of  the  flow^ers  have  given  place 
to  the  ripened  fruit,  and  the  golden  orange,  the  yel- 
low mangoe,  the  lime,  the  lemon,  the  luscious  cai- 
mito  and  sugared  zapote  ;  the  mellow  alligator  pear, 
the  custard  apple  and  the  rose  apple,  giving  to  the 
palate  the  flavor  of  otto  of  roses  ;  when  all  these 
hang  on  the  trees  in  oppressive  abundance,  and  the 
ground  is  also  covered  with  the  over-ripe,  the  owner 
of  a  cofl^ee  estate  might  safely  challenge  the  world 
for  a  fairer  garden.  Nor  must  this  be  thought  the 
appearance  it  presents  for  only  a  short  period.  The 
cotFee  has  successive  crops  of  blossoms,  five  or  six 
times  in  the  winter  and  spring,  and  on  the  orange, 
the  ripe  I'ruit  and  the  young  green  fruit,  are  often 
seen  at  the  same  time  ;  while  several  of  the  shrubs 
and  plants  bloom  nearly  all  the  year. — J\'otes  on 
Cuba. 

The  following  resolution  has  been  submitted  to 
Congress,  by  Col.  Pratt,  of  New  York  : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Congress 
assembled,  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be  allowed 
to  loan  such  marquees  and  tents  as  he  may  think 
proper,  whenever  cflicially  requested  by  any  regu- 
larly organized  State  Agricultural  Society,  to  pro- 
mote the  convenience  of  the  farnring  and  mechani- 
cal community,  and  the  public  generally,  at  the  an- 
nual agricultural  fairs  an  1  cattle  shows  in  the  differ- 
ent states  of  the  Union — it  being  distinctly  vmler- 
stood,  that  such  state  societies  shall  be  responsible 
for  all  loss  or  damage,  ani  that  the  articles  be  talven 
and  returned  salely  without  any  expense  to  the  ge- 
vernment. 


The  Liverpool  Agricultural  Society  has  offered  a 
pYcminm  of  jifti/  pounds  to  the  landlord  who  shall 
produce  off  his  estate  a  full,  well-grown,  fat  and  con- 
tent'"-d  agricultural  laborer,  and  whose  children  are 
well  fed  and  can  read  and  write. 

Agriculture  is  the  art  of  raising  crops — husband- 
ry the  art  of  preserving  and  expending  them. 
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HORTICULTURAL  DALVIRTME.YT. 


BY  Pi    BARRV. 


HORTICULTURE. 

It  is  our  design  to  devote,  henceforward,  a  limited 
poition  of  our  cokunns!,  to  matter  peitaining  exclu- 
sively to  \io\i\c\\\i\i\B,  with  a  view  of  piestintr,  to 
the  be.-t  of  our  ability,  its  impoitant  claims  upon  the 
attention  of  our  readers,  and  to  fumi  h  regularly 
such  piacticable  and  seasonable  infoimation  as  will 
appear  to  us  best  adapted  to  promote  its  general 
advancement. 

The  planting,  management  and  improvement  of 
orchards,  the  culture  of  garden  fruits,  culinary  veg- 
etables, as  well  as  ornamental  gardening,  will  all  be 
treated  upon  at  the  appropriate  seasons,  and  to  as 
great  an  extent  as  the  space  allotted  to  these  pur- 
poses will  admit. 

We  are  not  unaware  that  in  Western  New  York 
there  is  a  very  considerable  amount  of  excellent  fruit 
cultivated,  and  many  well  managed  and  tasteful  gar- 
dens. Indeed,  we  fcel  no  hesitation  in  saying,  and 
we  take  a  piide  in  doing  so,  that  there  is  not  another 
portion  of  the  United  States  that  would  compare 
with  it  in  these  respects,  considering  that  the  pio- 
neers are  yet  living  v^^ho  reclaimed  it  from  a  savage 
state.  But,  notwithstanding  this,  Hoiticulture  may 
be  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  complete  infancy  ;  for  one 
instance  of  a  well  cultivated  orchard  of  choice  select 
fruits,  ther  eare  ten  that  are  nuisances  instead  of  ben- 
efits, —  they  do  not  pay  for  the  land  they  occupy. 

The  cultivation  of  vegetables  is  equally,  and  per- 
haps more  neglected.  We  have,  in  a  large  majority 
of  instance--,  in  passing  around  the  country,  found 
the  vegetable  garden  the  most  forbidding  spot  on 
the  farmer's  premises,  rich  in  little  else  but  weeds,; — 
We  feel  confident  that  this  will  not  long  be  the  case. 
It  only  requires  that  sufficient  attention  be  directed 
to  this  subject  to  cause  it  to  be  fully  and  fairly  appre- 
ciated ;  and  improvement  must  and  will  follow. 

In  connection  with  these  remarks  we  had  prepar- 
ed a  somewhat  lengthy  article,  setting  forth  the  ad- 
vantages that  may  be  derived  from  bestowing  a 
proper  degree  of  attention  to  these  departments  of 
rural  economy  ;  but  the  want  of  space  compels  us 
to  withhold  it  for  the  present.  The  subject,  how- 
ever, is  of  great  importance  to  the  agriculturist,  and 
we  will  bring  it  forward  before  the  arrival  of  spring. 
In  urging,  as  we  will  from  time  to  time,  the  im- 
provement "^of  Horticulture,  we  will  take  occasion 
to  do  so  on  other  grounds  besides  that  of  mere 
ulility.  There  are  pleasures  and  moral  influences, 
resulting  from  it  that  lay  the  strongest  claim  to  our 
attention.  Throughout  the  wide  range  of  human 
pursuits,  not  one  presents  itself  so  directly  to  our 
ideas  of  rural  happiness  as  the  labors  of  the  garden. 
It  is  inseparably  associated  in  our  m'nds  with  what- 
ever man  has  "done  to  beautify  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  to  it  we  owe  the  innumerable  luxuries 
that  contribute  so  largely  to  the  comfort,  enjoyment 
and  ornaments  of  civilized  life.  There  are  persons 
in  the  world  so  absorbed  with  notions  of  utility 
or  profit,  whom  it  would  be  difficult  if  not  impossi- 
ble to  persuade  to  plant  even  a  shade  tree  opposite 


their  dwelling.  We  v/ould  not  treat  the  opinions  or 
feelings  of  any  man  on  this  or  any  other  subject 
with  disrespect.  Still  we  are  sorry  to  meet  with 
such,  as  we  have  often  done,  and  we  could  not  avoid 
the  moitifying  conclusion  that  they  had  pennitted 
the  groser  elements  of  their  nature  to  extinguish  the 
purer  and  better.  Mr.  Colman,  in  his  chapter  on 
"  Ornamental  Shrubs  and  Florvers,'^  alludes  to  this 
matter  in  his  own  style.  He  says,  "  When  a  man 
asks  me  what  is  the  use  of  shrubs  and  flowers,  my 
first  impulse  always  is  to  look  under  his  hat  and 
see  the  length  of  his  ears.  I  am  heaitily  sick  of 
measuring  everything  by  a  standard  of  mere  utility 
and  piofit  ;  and  as  heartily  do  I  pity  tlie  man  who 
can  see  no  good  in  life  but  in  pecuniary  gain,  or  the 
mere  animal  indulgences  of  eating  and  drinidng." 

Whether  the  subject  has  any  connection  with  the 
length  of  the  ears,  or  not,  we  concur  heartily  in 
sentiment  with  Mr.  Colman. 

The  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs  and  the  embel- 
li-  hment  of  our  gardens  by  ornamental  culture,  cre- 
ate sources  of  unspeakable  pleasure  for  ourselves, 
families  and  fi lends,  and  besides  is  a  work  of  genuine 
patriotism,  for  our  country  should  be  beautiful  as 
well  as  great  and  wealthy.  The  man  who  plants  a 
row  of  beautiful  trees  by  his  dwelling,  raises  mon- 
uments to  his  taste,  that  will  endure  fresh  and  green, 
yielding  shade  and  shelter,  when  the  most  costly 
mansion  he  can  erect  shall  have  crumbled  to  dust  and 
been  forgotten. 

The  love  of  garden  labor  and  of  flowers  is  natural 
to  the  young,  and  every  parent,  however  humble 
maybe  "their  sphere  of  lie,  should  make  every  pos- 
sible endeavor  to  cheiish  that  love  and  promote 
and  strengthen  its  developement,  as  assiduously  as 
he  would  guard  their  bodily  health.  He  will,  thereby, 
increase  and  strengthen  their  attachments  to  home, 
refine  and  elevate  their  minds,  retain  them  from  vain, 
idle  and  vitiating  amusements  and  company,  and  have 
the  happiness  of  seeing  them  grow  up  v;ith  habits  of 
taste  and  industry,  useful  and  exemplary  members 
of  society. 

The  Ladies,  however,  are  true  and  universal  ad- 
mirers of  Flora,  and  if  the  men  of  America  were  but 
true  to  their  character  for  gallantry,  they  v%-ould 
make  greater  exertion  and  greater  sacrifices  to  grat- 
ify this  eh?gant  and  innocent  taste.  Indeed  we  think 
in  addition  to  the  gallantry  of  the  thing,  its  utility 
is  susceptible  of  proof. 

A  certain  female  writer,  we  forget  her  mame,  re- 
marks that  ''  to  the  ladies  of  the  creation,  flowers 
are  a  boon  beyond  all  price,  and  if  the  gentlemen 
knew  it,  to  them  through  their  wives.  The  lady  who 
is  fond  of  her  garden,  and  delights  in  the  cultivation 
of  it,  will  not  seek  expensive  pleasures  abroad. — 
Home  is  everything  to  her,  and  if  her  huskand  is  wise 
enoucrh  to  encourage  her  taste,  he  is  a  happy  man." 
What  sav  you  to  this,  gentlemen  1  We  believe 
there  is  a" valuable  truth  there,  and  would  advise  all 
who  have  not  already  done  it,  to  try  it  —  try  it. 

In  the  absence  of  any  special  or  combined  eflTort 
to  lu-omote  Horticultural  improvement,  it  is  the  duty 
of  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  this  matter  to  labor,  by 
precept  and  example,  as  far  as  their  influence  ex- 
tends. Every  man  and  woman  who  desires  to  see 
improved  gardens  and  orchards  in  their  neighborhood, 
can  if  they  wish  do  much  towards  attaining  it,  and 
we  respectfully  call  upon  them  to  be  active  m  doing 
so. 
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THE  BLIGHT  IN  THE  PEAR  TREE. 

Ix  Hovey'rf  INlagazinc  of  HoiticuUuie,  lor  Dec, 
we  find  a  lono-  aiticlc  of  liiteen  ])ao-ed  on  this  subject, 
by  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Beecher  of  Indiana,  in  which  he 
speuks  of  the  various  theories  of  the  cause  hereto- 
fore advanced,  at  much  length.  Some,  he  says,  are 
mere  imaginations  ;  some  only  ingenious,  and  some 
Ko  near  what  he  suppo.-:es  to  be  the  truth,  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  imagine  how  the  di;Covery  was  not 
made.  This  shows  that  Mr.  Beecher  believes  the 
discovery  actually  made.  His  theory  seems  to  be  a 
derangement  of  the  fluid^^,  produced  by  sudden  and 
severe  fro:^ts  coming  on  trees  in  the  fell,  while  in  a 
vigorously  growing  state,  as  they  are  sometimes 
w'hen  we  have  waim  weather  and  copious  rains  in 
autumn— such  was  1843. 

The  sap,  he  says,  descending  slowly,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  own  thickened  and  diseased  state,  the 
injured  condition  of  the  sap  vessels,  accumulates  at 
the  juRcticnof  fiuit  spurs  snd  forks  of  bianches,  and 
remaining  there,  has  the  same  effect  as  girdling  on 
the  branch,  by  obstructing  the  passage  of  the  sap  in 
the  vessels.  The  sap  elaborated  above  this  pait  and 
descending  by  it,  becomes  contaminated  and  carries 
the  d'sease  into  ether  parts  of  the  tree  by  means  of 
the  circulation.  M".  Beecher,  in  support  of  this 
theory,  instances  several  pear  oichards  where  the 
late  growing  kinds,  and  those  stimulated  to  late 
growth  by  artificial  causes  or  otherwise,  haveinvaii- 
ably  suffered  most  by  the  blight,  whilst  those  matur- 
ing their  wood  early  from  natural  properties  or  from 
being  planted  on  high  sandy  gravelly  soil,  escape  in 
a  great  measure,  and  in  most  cases  entirely. 

We  must  have  recourse  to  much  more  observation 
and  inquiry  before  we  speak  with  any  degree  of 
confidence  on  this  subject.  At  present  we  must  say 
that  we  doubt  very  much  the  correctness  of  the 
theory. 

In  tiie  Mt.  Hope  Nurseries,  there  are  several  thou- 
sand pear  trees  of  various  ages,  from  1  to  8  years 
oldy  and  highly  snsceptible  of  blight  from  this  new 
cause,  yet  there  has  never  appeared  the  slightest  in- 
dication of  it,  while  the  disease  has  been  committing 
serious  depredations  in  the  immediate  vicinity  on 
large  trees,  much  less  likely  to  suffer,  because  less 
excited  to  growth  by  high  cultivatioi?.  We  have 
seen  many  trees  killed  by  this  disease,  that  had  not 
grown  a  foot  in  two  or  three  years.  The  fluids  of 
such  trees  could  not  be  ve;y  abundant,  nor  the  sys- 
tem in  a  state  of  great  excitability,  so  that  sudden 
frostSf  in  our  opinion,  could  not  operate  so  deadly. — 
This,  to  us,  is  one  strong  objection  to  Mr.  Beechers 
theory,  which  we  have  raom  to  mention  at  present. 
This  g'entleman,  however,  deserves  great  credit  for 
the  industry  and  ability  he  has  manifested  in  the 
investigation  of  this  important  snbioct,  as  well  as 
for  the  deep  interest  he  takes  in  all  that  concerns  the 
interest  of  Horticulture.  We  hop-^  his  theory  may 
prove  true,  for  as  he  says,  "  the  scourge  can  only  be 
occasional,  and  a  remedy  exists  to  some  exten  :" 

1.  By  selecting  for  pear  trees  a  warm,  dry,  early 
soil  that  will  ensure  early  growth  and  ripe  wood 
before  winter  sets  in. 

2.  Select  such  kinds  as  are  naturally  early  growers 
and  earlv  ripeners  of  wood. 

3.  Where  trees  are  likely  to  make  late  growth, 
resort  in  root  pruninsc  to  prevent  it. 

4.  Wh".re  'd'ght  does  ap-^ear,  cut  off  the  affect-^^ 
part  as  soon  as  you  discover  it,  and  considerably 
below. 

Mr.  Boechor  concludes  his  article  bv  calling  the' 


attention  of  cultivators  to  ''  Yellov/s  "  in  the  peach 
trees,  snd  remarks  "  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
most  intelligent  cultivators  among  us  that  the  '  Yel- 
lows' are  nothing  but  the  developcment  of  the  blight 
according  to  the  peculiar  habits  of  the  peach  tree." 
This  is  a  new  idea,  and  one  to  which  we  will  refer  at 
some  future  time. 


Hovey's  Magazine  of  HuRxicui/ruuE. — JVei(> 
Volume. '^  This  eminently  useful  periodical  has  just 
closed  the  tenth  year  of  its  existence.  For  some 
years  of  that  period  we  have  been  a  constant  readei' 
of  its  pages,  and  take  great  pleasure  in  bearing  our 
humble  testimony  to  the  important  services  it  has 
rendered  to  every  depaitment  of  Horficultare. 

The  Prospectus  is  issued  for  a  "new  decade  or  se- 
ries,'" and  if  space  permitted  us,  we  should  be  glad  to 
publish  it  entire.  The  following  paragraph,  hou--' 
ever,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  impoitant  objects  of 
the  woik  : 

"  Horticulture — its  science  and  practice  ;  the  euI-» 
tivation  of  Fruit ;  the  growth  of  Plants  ;  the  man- 
agement of  Ornamental  plantations  ;  the  cultivation 
of  Vegetables  ;  Hybridization  ;  Grafting  and  Bud- 
ding ;  construction  of  Green-4iouses  and  Pits  ;— > 
Landscape  Gardening  ;  Floricultuial  notices  ;  Porn- 
ological  notices  ;  Reviews  ;  foreign  and  domestic 
notices  ;  exhibitions  of  Horticultural  Societies  : — ' 
replies  to  queries  ;  report  of  the  Market ;  monthly 
calendar  of  the  garden  :  with  numerous  engravings 
illustrating  the  various  subjects  treated  upon,  will 
make  up  the  coming  volume  of  the  Magazine, 

''  The  first  number  of  the  new  series  will  appear 
on  the  1st  of  Jan.  1845.  It  Avill  be  printed  on  a  beau- 
tiful type,  on  extra  fine  paper,  and  will  be  embellish'- 
ed  with  several  engravings.  The  terms  three  dol- 
lars a  year  in  advance.  The  Magazine  will  not  be 
forwarded  by  mail  to  any  new  subscriber  without  the 
remittance  of  the  amount.  No  subscriptions  recei- 
ved for  less  than  a  year,  and  all  to  commence  and  end 
with  the  volume." 


Superior  Apple. — Mr.  T.  H.  Hyatt,  of  Roches- 
ter, has  left  with  us  a  sample  of  a  kind  of  apple  which 
he  thinks  a  seedling.  It  is  medium  sized,  has  a 
thin,  smooth  skin,  of  a  golden  color,  with  a  rosy 
tinge  on  one  side.  It  is  a  fair,  beautiful  and  exceed'-, 
■'ngly  well  flavored  apple,  ripening  from  first  Nov. 
to  Christmas.  Whether  it  be  a  seedling  or  not,  it 
is  certainly  a  very  valuable  apple.  If  it  should  ap- 
pear that  it  has  never  received  a  name,  v/e  would 
suggest  that  of  Hyatt's  iS'ecrf/mg-. — Cultivator, 

We  have  seen  and  tasted  the  apple  alluded  to  above 
and  pronounce  it  an  excellent  variety  of  the  season. 
It  is  in  fine  eating  condition  now,  Dec.  20,  and  may 
be  used  a  few  weeks  longer.  Flesh  white,  juicy, 
and  of  agreeable  flavor.  It  is  not  quite  as  large  as 
a  medium  sized  swaar,  flatish  form.  We  consider  it 
well  worthy  of  cultivation.  It  is  said  to  be  a  tole- 
rable good  bearer. 

Tomato  Catsup. — To  a  gallon  skinned  tomatoes 
add  4  tablespoonfuls-  of  salt,  4  do.  black  pepper,  half 
a  spoonful  allspice,  8  red  peppers,  and  3  spoonfuls 
mustard.  All  these  ingredients  must  be  ground 
fine,  and  simmered  slowly  in  sharp  vinegar  for  three 
or  four  hours.  As  much  vinegar  is  to  be  used  as  to 
loive  half  a  gallon  of  liquor  when  the  process  is 
>ver.  Strain  throun-h  a  wire  seive,  and  bottle,  and 
seal  from  the  air.  This  may  be  used  in  tvx'o  weeks, 
but  improves  by  age,  and  will  keep  for  several  years. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  APPLES. 

We  have  just  examined  a  collection  of  apples, 
comprising  25  varieties,  received  by  EUwanger  &, 
Barry,  of  the  Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  from  S,  W. 
Cole,  Esq.,  of  the  "Boston  Cultivator."  These, 
with  two  or  three  exceptions,  are  entire  strangers  to 
Western  New  Yorl?;,  and  many  of  them  are  superior 
fruits.  We  have  not  space  at  present  to  notice  or 
describe  the  varieties  minutely,  but  will  do  so  in  fu- 
ture numbers,  E.  fe  B.  are  now  making  up  a  col- 
lection of  winter  apples,  of  the  favorite  varieties  of 
this  region,  to  send  in  return  to  Mr.  Cole  ;  and  we 
have  reason  to  believe  they  will  be  in  no  way  dis- 
creditable to  our  orchards. 

We  would  take  this  occasion  to  recommend  this 
system  of  exchanging  fruits,  to  all  who  feel  an  inte- 
rest in  fruit  culture,  as  one  great  means  of  eftecting 
improvement.  The  nurserymen  and  orchardists  of 
the  different  sections  of  the  country  should  send  to 
each  other  specimens  of  their  kinds,  so  that  a  compa- 
rison might  be  made,  errors  detected,  and  valuable 
kinds  made  known  and  disseminated. 

i''armers,  and  others  who  may  have  choice  fruit  in 
their  collection,  can  give  valuable  aid  in  this  matter, 
by  sending  a  few  specimens  of  each  to  the  "  Ro- 
■chester  Seed  Store,^'  or  the  "Mount  Hope  Nursery." 

They  may  be  enveloped  in  paper,  or  packed  i  '  oats 
or  shorts,  to  keep  them  from  freezing  or  bruis  ng  by 
'carriage. 

The  name  by  which  each  variety  is  known  may  be 
written  on  the  ])aper  enveloping  the  fruit ;  or  the 
specimens  may  be  nvimbered,  anJ  the  names  written 
opposite  the  numbers,  on  a  dip  of  paper. 

American  Imports. — Wi.mer's  Liverpool  News 
Letter  states  that  the  farmers  in  the  cheese  manu- 
facturing districts  are  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  a- 
larm  at  the  recent  immensely  increased  importation 
of  American  produce,  but  more  particularly  of  that 
staple.  The  hay  sent  hither  during  the  last  season 
was  not  of  that  prime  quality  to  command  an  extensive 
end  profitable  sale,  though  at  one  period  there  was  a 
scarcity  of  the  article  in  consequence  of  the  long 
drought,  which  was,  however,  corrected  by  a  plenti- 
i'lil  aftermath.  The  pork  would  be  well  received  in 
England,  if  the  English  mode  of  cutting  and  pack- 
ing were  adopted.  But  in  cheese,  with  an  improved 
method  of  churning  and  making,  an  immense  deal 
may  be  done.  It  has  already  superseded  nearly  all 
the  quantities  of  that  article  formerly  imported  from 
Holland,  and  the  efforts  of  the  American  population 
engaged  in  its  production,  should  now  be  directed  to 
a  competition  with  Cheshire—the  seat  of  England's 
finest  sample  of  the  article.  The  land  owners  and 
farmers  of  the  adjucent  counties  have  taken  the 
alarm,  and  met  to  discuss  the  subject  ;  but  they  are 
satisfied  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  chances  of 
their  getting  any  additional  duty  imposed  on  Amer- 
ican produce  Ijy  the  government,  and  their  only 
hope  of  excluding  it  from  the  British  market,  is  on 
the  score  of  its  inferiority  ;  and  in  the  circumstance 
that  the  factors  have  already  begun  to  complain  of 
its  quality.  We  should  recommend  that  more  time 
should  be  taken  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese,  in 
America,  that  a  greater  pressure  should  be  applied 
to  it,  that  they  should  be  made  of  greater  depth  and 
less  breadth  than  at  present,  that  they  should  be 
packed  in  caslcs,  separated  by  thin  greased  boards, 
and  that  the  factors  should  be  allowed  120  lbs.  to 
the  cwt.,  the  Cheshire  manufacturers  being  about  to 
give  only  112  lbs. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


CANARY   BIRDS,    BIRD    CAGES,  CANARY  SKEB,  HEMP 

SliED,    CUTJ'LE    FISH    EONE,  for  sale  at   the  Uoclle^sle^ 
Seed  Store. 

Dec.  1.  B.  r.  SMITH   &  CO. 


WINTER  SQUASHES. 

CHOICE  varieties  of  Winter  Crook-neck,  Cushaw,  Valparaiso, 
and  Nulnieg^  Squashes  ;  seven  year  Pniiipkin!--,  Spaiiisli  Cheese 
Pumpkins,  &c.,  for  salcattlie  Uochester  Seed  Store, 

B.  F.  SMITH  &.  CO. 


lyrOTICE. — No.  2  of  Mr.  Colman  s  "  Tonr  in  Europe"  has  been 
-1  received  and  forwarded  to  out-e-f-loivn  suhsfrriheT.*,  wlio  have 
complied  with  the  tet-m^  of  subscription.  Subscriher.s  will  much 
oblige  nic  in  reniiitiufr  any  unpaid  balances,  under  frunk  of  Post- 
mtislera  who  are  unthorized  by  law  to  do  so. 

Subscriptions   received  as  UMial.    Terms,  $5  for  te.n  AUimbers , 
$2  in  advance,  $3  on  delivery  of  5th  number. 

JAMES  H.  WATTS,  Affent.,  A'o.3  Ezchavg-e-SU 

■Vov.  20.  Ruchester,  N.  T. 


SAP    BliCKKTS. 

WE  are  now  manufacturing,  and  have  constantly  -on  hand,  a 
large  quantity  of  Sap  Buckets,  which  we  will  sell  cheap. 
I'armers,  and  others  wishing  to  purciiase,  are  invited  to  call  at  our 
PAIL  FACTORY,  on  Mill  street,  at  the  lower  end  of  Brown's 
Racn,  next  door  to  Smftli  &  Alco'rt's  Mill,  in  the  Hy<lraulic  Build- 
ings. Our  Buckets  are  made  of  first-rate  Pine  stuff,  anJ  njirranted 
to  be  well  seasoned.  Also,  Pails,  (cheese. tubs,  Keelers,  Pine  and 
Oak  Churns,  &c.,  &r.;  for  sale  wholesale  and  retail. 

Rochester,  19th  of  10th  mo.,  '44.       ja3ni.        I.  BUNKER  &  CO, 


B.  F.  SMITH  &  CO.. 

FARMERS'    WAREHOUSE  <S-  SEED  STORE, 

No     4.     FltONT-STRIiKT,    ROCHKSTKR,    N.  Y. 

BF.  SMITH  &  CO.,  bavin?  received  a  full  an.l  frener;il  assort- 
.  ment  of  FIELD,  GRASS,  GARDEN,  and  FLOWER,  SEEDS, 
worthy  of  cnttivation  in  this  section  of  country,  confidently  recom- 
mend them  as  being  pure,  and  of  the  best  quality.  Their  Cabliage, 
Turnip,  and  S'lort-top  Radi^h,  with  several  kinds  of  Dwarf  and 
Early  Peas,  were  imported  by  them  from  the  lonfr-estabJi.-hed  house 
of  R.  Winch  &  Sons,  London.  Most  of  ihe  Garden  Seeds  were 
raised  particularly  for  Them,  by  C.  F.  Crosman,  former  proprietor  of 
the  Seed  Store  ;  and  they  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  their 
assortment  of  Seeds  is  as  good  as  can 'be 'found  at  any  establishment 
in  the  county. 

B.  F.  S.  &  Co.  have  also  a  large  assortmet?t  of  PLOWS,  amongst 
them  the  celebrated  "  Massachusetts  Plow,"  the  "  Delano  Plow,"  and 
others;  Sub  soil  and  Side-hill  Plows, 'of  difi'ereiit  sizes.  A  com- 
plete assortment  of  Tools  for  Gardeners  and  Nurservnnen. 

B.  F.  SMITH  ■&  CO. 


pitiivcir's 

Linnsean  Botan'C  Gar(!en  antl  Nliserir?, 

FLUSHING  L.  L,  NEAR  NEW  YORK. 

WILLIAM  R.  PRINCE  Si.  CO.'S  New  descriptive  Catalogues 
of  Fruit  and  OtNAMESTAL  Trees  and  Plants,  (34i1i  editron,) 
loitliprices  much  b-aloic  those  vsuaUy  tliargtd,  and  romprisingaddi- 
tioiis  of  over  .^OO  select  varieties  of  Fruits,  and  1200  varieties  of 
Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs  and  Roses,  not  in  any  other  Ami'rican 
Nursery,  will  be  sent  to  every  post  paid  applicant.  The  cost  of  th 
present  edition  is  above  ^700,  uiid  it  is  the  most  complete  ever  pub- 
lished. 

Also,  Prince's  Treatise  on  Fruits,  §l2;00  and  on  the  Vine,  L50, 
and  on  Roses,  50  cents.  Orders  will  l)e  cxecuieil  id  a  superior 
umnner,  and  forwarded  as  ordered.  WM.  R.  PRINCE  &.  CO. 

Flushing,  October,  1S44. 

N.  B. — The  Public  are  cautioned  against  a  spurious  use  of  our  ti- 
tle and  name  by  a  man  named  Wiuter,  who  advertises  as  Winter  &. 
Co.  3m. 

SUB-SOII.  PLOWS. 


WE  have  received  from  Me-srs.  Rugglcs,  Nuursc  «,■  Mason,  o( 
Worcester,  Mass.,  three  of  their  superior  SUB-S(J1L 
PLOWS,  in  form  like  a  genuine  Sub-soil  Plow,  imported  by  iliem 
from  Scotland.  These  plows  have  been  thoroughly  tested,  «ith 
great  satisfaction.  The  State  Agricultural  Society,  which  met  hero 
in  Septeinberlast,  awaVdcd  the  firtt  preniiuni  to  Ihe  Sub- soil  Plow 
made  by  Riiggles,  Noursc  &  JVlason.  Prices  .S7,  50,  $11,  and  §10. 
B.  F.  SMITH  &  CO., 
No.  4  Front  Street,  Rochester. 
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Meteorological  Observations, 

MADE  AT  ROCHESTER  SEVKN  MILES  FR>)M  LAKE  ONTA- 
RIO,   BY     L.    WKTHEREI.L. 

Meteorologv  is  nsulijnct  thut  is  bcgiuiiiiip  to  interest  all  classes 
-of  people,  and  is  of  particular  interest  to  llie  farmer.  His  labor  is 
mostly  performed  in  the  tield — cuns-equcntly,  he  soon  learns  to  ob- 
serve the  clouds,  t!ie  direction  of  the  •vinds,  and  also  the  thermome- 
ter and  barometer,  if  he  has  them  ;  for  upon  the  favorable  operation 
of  thelawsof  the  science  of  meteorology  depends  the  crowning  re- 
sult of  his  labors. 

But  without  enlarging  on  general  views,  I  will  proceed  to  explain 
the  foUowina  table.  The  reader  will  perceive  tliat  three  <lairy  ob- 
servations are  recorded  of  the  thermometer,  aiwl  two  of  the  barom- 
eter. The  first  of  these  is  taken  about  sunrise  ;  the  second,  at  the 
■warmest  period  of  the  day,  from  one  to  three  o  clock  ;  and  the  third, 
one  hour  after  sunset.  The  tliermometer  is  sheltered  from  the  di- 
rect and  indirect  rays  of  the  sun,  and  at  the  ssme  time  is  e.xposed  to 
the  free  circulation  of  the  air. 

The  depth  of  rain  is  given  in  inches  and  hundredths. 

Journal  of  the  Weather  for  Dec.  1844. 
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ROCHESTER  PRODUCE  MARKET. 


Wheat, 

Corn, 

Barley, 

Oats, 

Flour,  (ret.) 

Beans, 

Apples, 

Potatoes, 


80   a.  OOiHay,  ton,   §8  50  9 


37  V  a  40 
,374  40 
25  00 
4  25 
75  1  OO 


VVood,coidf2  OO  2 
1 


Salt,  bbl., 
Hams,  lb.,  5 

Pork,  bbl.  10 

cwt.  3  25  3 

25      38lBeef,     "  2  00  3 
18      25 1  Lard,  lb.,  5 

Cloverseed,  4  00  5  00  Butter,  9 

Timothy,      1        1  50lCheese,cwt.4  00  4 


001  Eggs,  doz. 
.50  Poultry,  lb. 
13,  Tallow, 

6   Hops.  10 

00   Wool,  35 

75  Sheep  Skins,  50 
00  Green  H'ds,  lb.  3 

6 1  Dry  Hides,  6 
121  Calfskin!!,  gr'n,5 
50 1  Dec.  i 
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BOSTON  MARKET— Dec.  17,  1844. 

Flonr. — Demand  moderate,  and  prices  without  change. 
Genesee,  good  common  Branrls,  4,94,  and  Ohio  4,81  per 
bbl ;  200  bids-  Georgetown,  at  4,75  ;;100  do  extra,  at  4,87^ 
cash. 

Wool. — Prime  Saxony  fleeces.,  washed,  4.5  a  50  c;  A- 
merican  lull  hlood,  do  40  a  42;  do  thiee-fourth  do  37  a  38; 
do  one-half  do  35  a  36  ;  one-fourth  and  common,  30  a  32; 
superfine  Northern  pulled  lamh,  38  a  40. 

Cheese.— Shipping  and  four  meal,  3  a  4^ ;  do  r.ew 
milk,  4  a  B^. 

Brighton  Morlcet,  Dec.  16,  1844. 

At  market  540  Beef  Cattle,  1000  Sheep,  960  Swine. 

Prices.— i^ee/  Cntlle.  We  quote  extra  $5  ;  first  quali- 
ty $4.50;  second  quality  $4  a  4,25;  third  quality  3,50  a 
$4  ;  one  yoke  very  fine  5,7.5. 

S/ic^p.— Sales  from  1 ,33  to  $2.  A  few  stall  fed  Weth- 
ers 3,25. 

Swine. — Several  lots  to  peddle,  3c  for  Sows,  and  4c  for 
Barrows ;  one  lot  3 J  a  4J.     At  retail,  from  3^  to  5c. 


AGENTS    FOR    THE    ROCHESTER     SEED 
STORE,    ANJ>    (iE.\ESEE   FARMER. 

I;j>RESH  and  Genuine  GARDEN  and  FIELD  SEEDS,  raised  for 
and  put  up  by  the  Proprietors,  may  be  found,  at  wholesale  and 
retail,  at  the  following  places  ;  and  Subscriptions  received  for  the 
Genesee  Farmer : 


Buffalo, 

Lockport, 

Albion, 

Lo  Hoy, 

Batavia 

York, 

Attica, 

Mount  Morris, 

Geneseo, 

Canarhdaigna, 

Geneva, 

Waterloo. 

Auburn, 

Syracuse, 

Utica, 

Oswego, 

Rome, 

Palmyra, 

Bath, 

itliaca, 

Elmira. 

Skaneatclcs. 

Zanesville, 

Columbus, 

Woosler, 

Mount  Vernon, 

Newark, 

Sandusky  City, 

Toledo, 

Conneout, 

Detroit, 

Monroe, 

Fontiac, 

Milford 

Ypsilanti, 

Ann  Arbor, 

Marsliall,. 

Jonpsville, 

Hillsdale, 

Adrian, 

Lafnyette, 

Eric, 

Hamilton, 

Toronto, 

B-lleville, 

Bath, 

Napanee, 

Brantfiird, 

Simcee, 

Kingston, 

Chicago, 

Mihvaukia, 


N.  V.  W.  &  G.  Bryant, 

S.  H.  Marks  &  Co., 
Nickison  &•  Paine, 
Tompkins  &  Morgan, 
J.  V.  D.  Verplanck, 

P.Curtis, 
R.  Sleeper, 
J   F.  Wyman, 
H.  O.  Hayes  &  Co. 

Hemiup  &  t 'one, 

Thomas  MtClintock, 

T.M.Hunt, 

Foster  &  Nott, 

J,  E.  Warner  &  Co* 

D.  Canfield, 

Comstock  Sl  .Tohnsoii, 

Hoy  I  Sc  May, 

R.  L.  Underbill  &  Co. 


Ohio, 


Mich. 


B.  S.  Woolcott, 
H.  S.  Stephens, 
John  Miller, 
Samuel  Knepper, 
H.A.  Raymond  &  Co.' 
Moor  &  Williams, 
W.  T.  &  A.  K.  West, 
Raymond  &  Co. 
Samuel  T.  Fenton, 
J.  W.  Strong,  jr. 
Hosmer  Graham, 
P.  Davis, 

Holmes  &  Brother, 
Edmunds  &  Co. 

F.  J.  B.  Crane. 

A.  Calleiider. 
Smith,  Potter,  &  Co. 
J.  W.  Underwood, 
D.  K.  Underwood, 
i.  W.  Williams, 
Carter  &  Brothers, 
Samuel  Kerr  &.  Co. 
Robert  Love, 
B   F.Davy, 

G.  H.  Davy  &  Co. 

B.  F.  Davy  &  Co. 
J.  &  R.  {-urtis, 
J.  &  R.Curtis, 
A.  Thibado, 
N.  Sherman,  jr.,  &.  Co. 

Holton  Sl  Goodall. 
B.  F.  SMITH  &  CO., 
Proprietors  of  the  "  Genesee  Farmer"  and  the 
Rochester  Seed  Store. 


Inda. 
Pa. 
C.W. 


Ca. 

111. 

W.  T. 


Jan.  1st,  1844. 
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MONROE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

A  regular  meeting  of  this  society  will  be  held  at 
the  Farmer  Office,  No.  4,  Front-street,  Rochester, 
on  Tuesday,  the  11th  day  of  February,  at  11  o'clock 
A.M.,  for  the  purpose  of  making  out  a  list  of  premi- 
ums, and  determining  the  course  of  proceeding  for 
the  coming  year. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  friehds  of  the  society  be 
punctual  in  their  attendance,  as  it  is  important  that 
the  list  of  premiums  be  revised  and  corrected. 

JOHN  H.  ROBINSON,  President. 

No.  3  of  Mr.  Colman's  Agricultural  Reports  in 
Europe  will  contain  an  article  upon  Guano  and  other 
manures,  prepared  with  great  care  by  Mr.  C.  It  is 
expected,  that  in  the  month  of  February  this  No. 
will  appear. 

Mr.  Williams'  Essay  on  Manures,  read  before 
the  Seneca  Co.  Ag,  Society,  in  October,  will  be 
published  in  the  next  Farmer. 

Mr.  John  Christie,  St.  Catharines,  Ca.  Yours 
of  January  17th  is  received,  shall  be  happy  to  receive 
the  comnuinication  mentioned.  Please  be  as  con- 
cise as  possible. 

The  communication  of  Myron  Arams,  Esq.  of 
East  Bloomfield,  on  the  subject  of  raising  corn  fod- 
der, will  be  published  in  our  next. 

"  Peuficld"  is  received,  and  will  be  published,  or 
the  information  wanted  given  in  the  Farmer. 

Mr.  B.  H.  of  North  Fairfield,  Ohio,  will  accept 
our  thanks  for  the  long  list  of  names  sent,  as  well 
as  for  the  interest  manifested  in  our  behalf. 

The  city  of  Boston  appropriated  $200,000  for  the 
support  of  her  schools  in  18-14. 


TO  THE  FRIENDS  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Kind  REAt'*ER— An  arrangement  has  just  been 
made  by  which  I  have  assumed  the  task  of  editing 
this  paper.  This  responsibility  has  been  taken,  not 
without  the  hope  that  my  services  may  be  useful  in 
collecting  the  most  valuable  information  upon  all 
subjects  pertaining  to  rural  pursuits,  and  scattering 
it  broadcast  over  the  land  among  all  that  will  con- 
sent to  pay  the  trifle  of  fifty  cents  a  year  for  the 
cream  of  agricultural  knowledge. 

The  state  of  New  York  probably  contains  not  far 
from  £'00,000  practical  farmers.  Of  these,  not  more 
than  one-fifth  read  any  agricultural  paper  whatever. 
This  neglect  arises  not  from  the  circumstance  that 
four-fifths  of  our  rural  population  have  taken  and 
duly  weighed  the  value  of  these  prints,  and  found 
them  worthless  ;  but  from  the  fact  that  they  have 
never  read  them  at  all,  and  know  nothing  of  their 
true  value.  How  are  these  people  to  be  reached  ? 
To  a  part  of  them,  I  trust,  this  humble  sheet  will 
find  access. 

In  that  portion  of  the  Empire  State  which  I  regard 
as  Western  New  York,  there  are  700,000  souls.  To 
50,000  families  of  these  I  desire  the  privilege  of 
talking  on  matters  that  involve,  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree, their  prosperity  and  happiness.  Why  should 
they  be  unwilling  to  hear  once  a  month  what  a 
friend  and  neighbor  may  have  to  say  on  the  science 
of  agriculture,  and  the  practice  of  good  husbandry  ? 
I  have  resided  among  you  for  twenty  years.  We 
all  have  a  common  interest ;  which  is,  to  produce 
by  our  better-directed  labor  a  plenty  of  all  the  com- 
forts of  life.  When  we  have  dug  from  the  bounti- 
ful earth  the  little  property  which  we  really  need, 
that  each  of  us  may  "  provide  well  for  his  own 
household,"  we  should  be  glad  to  know  quite  as  well 
how  to  keep  and  enjoy  the  good  things  that  rig-ht- 
fuUy  belong  to  us,  as  all  the  sharpers  and  non-pro- 
ducers shall  know  how  to  obtain  the  rich  fruits  of 
our  toil  without  giving  us  a  full  and  fair  equivalent. 
The  important  science  of  keeping  and  making  a 
good  use  of  what  their  labor  gives  them,  is  too  much 
neglected  by  the  producing  classes  in  all  countries. 
As  a  general  rule,  that  information  which  enables 
one  to  render  his  muscular  strength  and  mental  pow- 
ers productive  in  the  highest  degree,  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  secure  him  from  parting  with  the  fruits  of 
his  industry  on  terms  much  to  his  disadvantage. 
But  the  majority  of  working  men  labor  under  the 
double  misfortune  of  not  knowing  how  to  work  to 
the  best  advantage,  so  far  as  the  results  of  their 
physical  toil  are  concerned,  and  of  not  understanding 
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how  to  keep  for  their  own  benefit  more  than  a  moi- 
ety of  what  they  do  produce. 

For  these  people  I  feel  a  profound  sympathy.  Most 
of  them  are  alike  distinguished  for  their  honesty 
and  patient  industry.  They  produce  much,  because 
they  are  always  at  work  ;  they  consume  little,  live 
poor,  and  die  poor,  to  enrich  others.  Among  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  these  men  read  no  agricultu- 
ral papers.  They  think  that  they  cannot  afford  to 
pay  fifty  cents  or  a  dollar  a  year  for  a  plain  record  of 
the  practice  and  experience  of  the  most  successful 
farmers  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe.  But, 
in  sober  truth,  they  are  too  poor  to  be  able  to  do 
without  the  aid  of  such  information. 

It  pains  me  when  I  reflect  on  the  fact,  that  the 
number  of  public  paupers  in  this  great  and  wealthy 
state  increases  much  faster  than  population.  A  la- 
boring man  must  be  pretty  industrious  to  earn  $300 
a  year,  and  quite  economical  in  his  family  expenses 
to  retain  a  clear  surplus  of  $50.  At  this  rate,  it 
will  absorb  all  the  surplus  earnings  of  100  families 
to  make  an  annual  gain  of  $5,000.  If  a  man  shall 
acquire  $100,000  in  20  years,  as  some  have  done  in 
this  state,  he  will  draw  into  his  coffers  a  sum  equal 
to  the  entire  surplus  products  of  100  laboring  men. 
If  from  the  misfortune  of  sickness  or  of  accident 
any  five  or  ten  of  these  100  families,  that  live  from 
hand  to  mouth  are  thrown  out  of  employment  for  a 
short  period,  they  must  go  to  the  poor-house,  and 
become  a  tax  on  the  whole  community.  In  this 
county  (Erie)  our  annual  poor-rates  are  but  a  frac- 
tion less  than  $20,000.  In  the  whole  state,  the 
sum  is  nearly  a  million  of  dollars  ! 

Intelligent  reader,  allow  one  who  has  thought 
much  on  this  deeply-interesting  subject  to  ask,  How 
much  better  would  it  be  for  each  one  of  these  100 
families  to  have  $1,000  well  secured  as  the  legitimate 
product  of  their  honest  toil,  rather  than  that  ten  of 
them  should  be  in  the  poor-house,  and  the  other  90 
paying  $7,000  a  year  to  one  rich  man  for  the  use  of 
the  $100,000  which  their  productive  industry — not 
]iis — had  called  into  existence  ? 

If  the  humane  and  patriotic  will  aid  in  giving  this 
paper  a  wide  and  general  circulation  among  the  poor- 
er class  of  farmers,  the  rich  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves, I  should  rejoice  in  the  belief  that  I  might 
give  some  hints  that  would  be  worth  a  hundred  times 
more  than  the  cost  of  the  "  Farmer." 

There  will  be  a  number  of  important  experiments 
in  practical  farming  tried  in  Western  New  York  the 
coming  season,  the  first  account  of  which  will  be 
published  in  this  paper. 

The  writer  of  this  will  spend  the  winter  in  Al- 
bany. Should  the  friends  of  agricultural  improve- 
ment, or  others  ,wish  to  command  his  services  in  the 
Legislature,  their  business  will  be  attended  to. 

Having  freely  given  a  great  deal  of  time,  first  and 
last,  to  render  rural  labor  far  more  productive  both  to 
the  husbandman  and  to  the  community  at  large  than 
it  now  is,  I  claim  the  right  to  ask  every  friend  to  the 
advancement  of  agriculture,  and  the  elevation  of 
honest  industry,  to  co-operate  with  me  in  sustaining 
the  "Genesee  Farmer,"  and  to  carry  it  home  to  the 
fire-side  of  thousands.  Let  us  show  the  people 
"downcast"  that  some  things  can  be  done  in  Wes- 
tern New  York  quite  as  well,  if  not  a  little  better, 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Union.  D.  LEE. 

Q;]/*  It  is  but  justice  to  the  publishers  and  to  myself 
to  say,  that  the  January  No.  was  made  up  without 
any  of  my  assistance  ;  except  that  this  hastily-writ- 
en  article  foun  J  a  place  in  a  small  part  of  tho  edition. 


INCREASE  OF  POPULATION. 

Few  are  aware  how  rapidly  the  human  family  are 
augmenting  their  numbers,  even  in  the  largest  cities 
on  the  globe.  It  is  stated,  in  a  recent  report  to  the 
British  government,  "  that  in  a  little  more  than  12 
years,  1,200  new  streets  have  been  added  to  Lon- 
don." On  these  new  streets,  48,000  houses  have 
been  erected,  most  of  them  on  a  large  scale. 

London  is  now  about  40  miles  in  circumference, 
and  contains  more  than  two  millions  of  inhabitants. 
This  wonderful  increase  of  population  within  the 
last  twelve  years  is  attributable  mainly  to  the  nume- 
rous railways  which  center  in  that  great  metropolis, 
giving  to  it  and  carrying  away  again  daily,  it  is  said, 
five  times  as  many  people  as  visited  it  fifteen 
years  ago. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  human  beings  were 
multiplying  so  rapidly  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
as  is  now  taxing  place  in  that  kingdom.  The  aggre- 
gate increase  is  the  natural  effect  of  improvements 
in  agriculture.  These  exceed  the  relative  wants  of 
the  additional  millions  of  the  people  living  on  those 
small  islands,  who  import  less  and  less  grain  per 
head  every  year. 

Of  course  there  is  a  limit  to  the  production  of  hu- 
man food,  on  the  limited  number  of  acres  of  arable 
land  ;  but  where  the  bounds  are  set,  no  one  can  tell. 
At  this  time  it  is  thought,  that  fifty  millions  living 
on  the  two  islands  will  consume  all  that  can  well  be 
grown  at  home. 

By  improving  our  present  system  of  agriculture 
and  horticulture,  we  can  easily  add  2,500,000  to  the 
population  of  New  York  within  the  next  25  years. 
This  will  more  than  double  the  value  of  all  the  farm- 
ing lands  in  the  state.  On  the  contrar}-,  if  we  fail 
to  increase  the  productive  value  of  our  lands,  emi- 
gration will  remove  nearly  all  the  increase  of  our 
species  to  the  more  fertile  regions  of  the  boundless 
West. 


Rails  and  Fences. — Now  is  the  time  to  procure 
rails,  and  prepare  for  making  good  fences  next 
season.  Between  Rochester  and  Albany,  nothing 
more  discreditable  to  farmers  is  seen  than  the  miser- 
ably poor  fences  that  meet  the  eye  most  of  the  way. 
Wherever  it  is  worth  while  to  have  any  fence  at  all, 
certainly  it  is  much  cheaper,  in  a  long  nm,  to  main- 
tain a  good  than  a  poo?-  one.  Every  sensible  reader 
knows,  that  very  great  improvement  can  be  made 
by  fencing  judiciously  both  large  and  small  inclo- 
sures.  Rails  are  not  always  used  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, after  they  have  been  made  or  purchased  at  no 
small  expense.  In  determining  the  size  of  fields  in- 
tended to  be  used  alternately  for  growing  grain, 
meadow  and  pasture,  much  judgment  should  be  call- 
ed to  the  aid  of  the  agriculturist. 


Farmers'  Clubs. — We  commend  to  the  attention 
of  the  reader  the  article  under  the  above  heading, 
which  will  be  found  in  this  number.  Immense  good 
may  be  gained  by  the  meeting  together  of  a  dozen  or 
more  practical  farmers,  young  and  old,  to  discuss  ag- 
ricultural topics,  and  devise  ways  and  means  to  in- 
crease the  productiveness  of  rural  industry.  The 
same  land  and  labor  that  ten  years  ago  gave  ten 
bushels  of  wheat,  should  now  give  fifteen  bushels  ; 
and  ten  years  from  this,  should  give  twenty-five 
bushels.     This  is  practicable. 

A  vessel  loaded  with  guano  has  lately  arrived 
at  New  York— the  first  cargo  brought  into  that  port. 
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GUANO. 

We  have  received  from  the  Hon.  J.  S.  Sherman, 
of  Washington,  a  treatise  on  the  use  of  this  highly 
fertilizing  manure,  with  a  great  variety  of  well- 
authenticated  experiments,  both  in  England  and 
America,  by  which  it  appears  that  300  lbs.  of  Peru- 
vian guano  are  equal  in  effect,  to  30  loads  of  barn- 
yard manure,  when  applied  to  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer crops,  and  equally  valuable  for  the  wheat  crop, 
and  all  the  grasses.  If  its  virtues  are  not  over- 
rated, (and  from  the  high  standing  of  the  gentlemen) 
who  attest  to  it,  as  men  of  science  and  practical 
knowledge,  it  would  be  almost  iniidelity  to  doubt, 
it  almost  realizes  the  prediction  of  one  of  the  early 
German  philosophers,  that  the  time  would  come 
when  "  a  farmer  would  carry  the  material  to  manure 
an  acre  in  his  breeches  pocket."  This  material  con- 
tains all  the  properties  of  the  most  valuable  manure 
hitherto  known,  in  a  highly  concentrated  state,  par- 
ticularly ammonia  and  the  phosphate  of  lime.  It  is 
the  dung  of  sea-birds  who  subsist  on  fish,  deposited 
during  a  succession  of  ages  coeval  with  their  crea- 
tion, in  a  climate  where  it  never  rains  ;  which  by 
heat  and  decomposition  has  become  concentrated 
into  the  richest  of  all  conceivable  manures. 

It  is  found  in  beds  of  30  feet  in  depth,  near  the  sea 
shore,  in  Peru,  and  also  in  Africa.  It  is  sold  at  the 
rate  of  $3  per  100  lbs.  at  our  sea  ports,  and  by  the 
ton  at  about  the  rate  of  $2  75  per  cwt. 

At  the  latest  advices  from  Ichaboe,  in  Africa, 
where  guano  has  lately  been  discovered,  there  were 
130  vessels  lying  at  anchor,  waiting  their  turns  to 
procure  loads,  and  an  English  frigate  stationed  to 
keep  good  order — so  great  is  the  demand  and  anxiety 
to  get  this  favorite  manure. 

The  Bird  Islands,  on  the  Labrador  coast,  on  the 
north  of  the  gulf  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  are  a  remark- 
able instance  of  the  gathering  of  the  feathered  tribe 
for  the  purpose  of  incubation.  On  those  islands,  in 
the  early  part  of  summer,  the  congregation  of  sea 
fowl,  of  all  kinds  under  heaven  that  are  found  on 
this  continent,  is  so  immense  as  to  darken  the  sky 
when  they  rise,  and  the  noise  of  their  wings  is  like 
the  rushing  of  the  whirlwind.  Whole  islands  are 
so  thickly  covered  with  their  eggs,  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  walk  about  without  crushing  them  under 
foot.  The  iishcrmen  clear  cfi'  favorable  spots,  and 
place  dov.'n  blanlcets  and  sails,  and  retire  a  few  hours, 
and  they  are  covered  with  eg'gs  ;  they  then  are  bro- 
ken on  boards  slightly  inclined,  like  the  roof  of  a 
shanty,  and  dried  in  the  sun  into  a  substance  like 
glue,  for  winter  subsistence.  Persons  going  on  to 
the  islands  with  guns  totally  forget  their  use,  as 
ship-loads  of  birds,  which  are  setting  or  laying,  can 
be  killed  with  clubs — which  is  often  done,  merely  for 
their  feathers  and  down. 

Why  have  not  some  of  our  adventurous  and  enter- 
prising Yankees,  whose  sails  whiten  every  ocean, 
pushed  their  inquisitive  genius  for  discoveries  to 
these  islands  in  pursuit  of  guano  1  The  only  objec- 
tion to  its  existence  in  that  region  that  strikes  us  is, 
the  fact  of  the  heavy  shows  and  rains  that  climate  is 
liable  to,  which  may  decompose  and  wash  away  the 
virtues  of  the  excremental  deposit.  At  any  rate,  if 
we  were  "  bobbing  for  whale"  along  the  Grand  Banks 
and  that  quarter,  we  should  go  "  a  bird  nesting" 
along  those  diggings,  wide  awake  for  speculation.    ? 

Tea  Cake. — Take  four  cups  of  flour,  three  cups 
of  sugar,  three  eggs,  one  cap  of  butter,  one  of  milk, 
and  one  spoonfull  of  dissolved  pearlash. 


MISTAKE  CORRECTED, 

Philadclpliia,  January  6,  1815. 
Sir — ^The  subscri}>tion  to  the  Genesee  Farmer 
was  paid  years  ago.  You  have  no  claim  against  me. 
Please  correct  your  fraudulent  mode  of  keeping 
books.  I  shall  take  the  proper  means  to  punish 
yourmeretricious  mode  of  making  former  patrons  of 
the  Farmer  pay  postage  unjustly.  Your  repeated 
duns  for  money  already  paid  are  a  nuisance.  ■ 

SAM.  C.  ATKINSON. 

Remarks  by  the  Publishers.  This  letter  is  one 
of  the  many  we  have  received  during  the  month  of 
January,  directed  to  the  "Pubhshers  of  the  Genesee 
Farmer."  Now  we  beg  leave  to  say  to  Mr.  Atkin- 
son and  all  others  that  have  received  "  repeated 
duns"  of  this  kind,  that  they  are  not  sent  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  Farmri,  or  any  one  connected  with 
its  publication.  We  understand  these  "duns"  are 
sent  by  Samuel  Hamilton,  of  this  city,  who,  it 
would  appear,  is  employing  his  leisure  time,  in  thus 
"  fraudulently"  duning  the  subscribers  to  the  "  Old 
Genesse  Faimer,"  published  by  Mr.  Luther  Tucker, 
which  was  removed  to  Albany  and  united  with  the 
"  Cultivator,"  five  years  ago  ! 

We  make  this  explanation,  to  prevent  the  im- 
pression, (otherwise  unavoidable)  that  these  duns 
were  sent  by  the  present  proprietrs  of  the  "  JVew 
Genesee  Farmer,"  and  we  would  also  remark  that 
they  are  not  less  unpleasant  and  annoying  to  us, 
than  to  those  to  whom  they  are  so  unjustly  sent. 


Ohio  Cultivator,  —  Published  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  by  M.  B.  Bateham,  late  editor  of  this  paper, 
has  just  made  its  appearance,  and  is  a  neat  and  well- 
executed  affair.  We  marvel  that  he  did  not  substi- 
tute the  octavo  for  the  quarto  form.  He  is  behind 
the  light-house  there. 

He  feels  well,  and  comes  into  the  ring  like  one 
confident  of  success  ;  and  if  pufTs  and  promises 
(which  we  know  him  able  to  perform)  augurs  any- 
thing, we  think  the  suckers  may  be  proud  of  their 
acquisition.  1 

The  "Prairie  Farmer'' — Messrs.  Wright  k, 
Wight,  editors,  Chicago.  This  publication  is  a 
large  quarto,  24  pages  monthly,  price  ^l,  and  is 
unique  as  an  agricultural  work.  The  editors  are 
knowing  ivights,  and  generally  on  all  subjects  about 
right ;  while  the  cogitations  of  some  of  their  cor- 
respondents are  a  per+ect  specific  for  the  horrors. 
Any  of  our  readers  who  wish  for  the  science  of  log 
cabins,  where  the  latch-string  is  always  out — of  thou- 
sand acre  farms  without  fences — plowing  with  four 
yoke  of  oxen — fields  without  stumps — bacon  hom- 
iny and  common  doings — or  white  bread  and  chicken 
fixings — let  them  read  the  Prairie  Farmer. 


New  Variety  of  Wheat. — The  Cincinnati  At- 
las states,  that  several  fanners  in  that  vicinity  have, 
for  a  year  or  two  past,  cultivated  a  new  variety  of 
wheat  with  great  satisfaction.  It  was  introduced 
into  Ohio  from  Alabama,  in  1839.  It  takes  the  pre- 
ference over  all  other  wheat  which  comes  to  that 
market,  weighing  from  64  to  fiS  lbs.  to  the  bushel. 
The  yield  has  averaged  30  bushels  to  the  acre  the 
present  season.  It  matures  early,  having  been  har- 
vested in  that  state  on  the  6th  of' June.  By-the-bye 
this  latter  trait  is  a  mr  St  desirable  one,  as  it  will 
very  materially  tend  to  protect  it  from  rust,  one  of 
the  most  dire  enemies  of  the  wheat  crop. — Jlgri. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  N.  Y.  STATE 
AGRICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

Albany,  Jan.  16,  1845. 
Mr.  Editor  —  Tn  compliance  with  your  re- 
quest, made  before  I  left  Rorhcster,  I  will  give  you 
a  brief  account  ot  the  proceedings  of  the  State  Ag- 
ricultural Society,  at  its  annual  meeting,  which  took 
place  in  the  hall  of  the  Old  State-House,  in  this 
city,  yesterday.  Hon.  John  P.  Bekkman,  president 
of  the  society,  presided.  There  was  a  fair  attend- 
ance of  the  friends  of  agricultural  improvement  from 
different  portions  of  the  state.  The  following  dele- 
gates were  in  attendance  from  county  societies,  viz.  i 
Abraham  Bockee,  of  Dutchetis  ;  S.  A.  BroWn,  of 
Chautauque  ;  Henry  S.  Randall,  of  Cortland  ;  John 
P.  Bcekman,  of  Columbia  ;  John  Greig,  of  Ontario  ; 
Daniel  Lee,  of  Erie  ;  Abraham  Van  Bergen,  of 
Greene  ;  E.  Kirby,  of  Jefferson  ;  John  A.  Lott,  of 
Kings  ;  Carlos  P.  Scovil,  of  Lewis  ;  Benjamin  Enos, 
of  Madison  ;  T.  H.  Hyatt,  of  Monroe  ;  Mr.  Fonda, 
of  Montgomery  ;  Mr.  Southworth,  of  New  York  ; 
Elon  Comstock,  of  Oneida  ;  T.  M.  Brown,  of  Onon- 
daga ;  Robert  Denniston,  of  Orange  :  George  Vail, 
of  Rensselaer  ;  Ebenezer  Mack,  of  Tompkins  ;  J. 
McDonald,  of  Washington  ;  T.  R.  Lee,  of  West- 
chester ;  A.  Birdsall,  of  Broome  :  David  Rogers,  of 
Saratoga. 

From  the  report  of  the  Treasurer,  it  appears  that 
the  amount  of  the  receipts  for  the  year  has  been 
$4,865  80,  and  the  expenditures,  thus  far,  $3,833  90, 
and  a  portion  of  the  premiums  are  yet  to  be  paid, 
and  some  other  expenses.  The  receipts  are  about 
$600  more  than  they  were  the  last  year,  and  the  ex- 
penditures nearly  $1,000  more. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  made  a  report,  sta- 
ting that  he  had  opened  a  somewhat  extensive  cor- 
respondence with  the  friends  of  agriculture  through- 
out this  country  not  only,  but  with  distinguished  in- 
dividuals in  England,  Scotland,  France,  Germany, 
fcc:  and  that  several  valuable  communications 
had  been  received,  in  return,  from  Professor  John- 
son, Prince  Albert,  and  others,  and  that  more  were 
expected  in  time  to  be  published  in  the  regular  vol- 
ume of  Transactions. 

The  Recording  Secretary  made  a  report,  stating 
the  number  of  societies  formed  in  the  several  counties 
to  be  about  fifty,  as  near  as  he  was  able  to  estimate 
them  ;  that  volumes  of  the  State  Society's  Transac- 
tions had  been  sent  to  most  of  them  ;  that  consid- 
erable correspondence  had  been  kept  up  by  him  ;  and 
he  read  over  a  schedule  of  the  property  belonging  to 
the  Society. 

A  committee  of  three  from  each  Senatorial  dis- 
trict was  appointed  by  the  President,  to  nominate  of- 
ficers of  the  society  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  to  fix 
upon  the  place  for  holding  the  next  annual  fair.  The 
committee  were  as  follow  : 

Firi<t  District — Mr.  Lott,  of  Kings  ;  Mr.  J.  E. 
Southworth  and  Mr.  Folsom,  of  New  York. 

tSrcond  District — IMr.  Denniston,  of  Orange  ;  Mr. 
Bockee  and  Mr.  E.  Crosbv,  of  Dutchess. 

Third  District — Mr.  Van  Borgen,  of  Greene  : 
Mr.  Geo.  Vail,  of  Rensselaer  ;  Mr.  L.  Tucker,  of 
Albany. 

Fourth  District — Judge  Savage,  of  Washington, 
Mr,  Fonda,  of  Montgomery  ;  Mr.  Mann,  of  Her- 
kimer. 

Fifth  i)fs<r?c<— -Mr.  E.  Kirby,  of  Jefferson  ;  Mr, 
]E.  Comstock,  of  Oneida  ;   Mr.  Enos,  Madison. 
^ixth  District — Mr,  E.  Mack,  of  Tompkins,  Mr. 


Birdsall,  of  Chenango;  Mr.  Faulkner,  of  Livingston. 

tScvcnth  District — Mr.  J.  M.  Sherwood,  of  Cayu- 
ga :  Mr.  H.  S.  Randall,  of  Cortland  ;  Mr.  T.  M. 
Browne,  of  Onondaga* 

Eighth  District— Mr.  S.  A.  Browne,  of  Chau- 
tauque ;  Mr.  T.  H.  Hyatt,  of  Monroe  ;  Mr.  D.  Lee, 
of  J]rie. 

The  committee,  through  their  chairman,  Jtidge 
Savage,  reported  in  favor  of  holding  tlie  next  Fair 
and  Cattle  Show  at  Utica,  several  responsible  citi- 
zens of  that  place  having  pledged  themselves  to  pay 
all  the  expenses  of  making  the  necessary  erections, 
fee,  for  the  Fair.  A  similar  proposition  was  also 
submitted  from  the  citizens  of  Auburn,  on  condition 
that  the  Fair  should  be  held  at  that  village.  The 
committee  reported  the  following  list  of  officers  for 
the  current  year,  and  the  report  was  adopted  by  the 
meeting  : 

FOR   PRESIDENT, 

BENJ.  P.  JOHNSON,  of  Oneida. 
FOR  vice-preside:^ts, 

1  st  district — James  Lennox,  of  New  York. 

2d  district — Thos.  L.  Davies,  of  Dutchess. 

3d  district — E.  P.  Prentice,  Albany. 

4th  district — H.  W.  Doolittle,  Herkimer. 

5th  district — Benjamin  Enos,  Madison. 

6th  district — O.  C.  Crocker,  Broome. 

7th  district — H.  S.  Randall,  Cortland. 

8th  district — Geo.  W.  Patterson,  Chautauque. 

Daniel  Lee,  Erie,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

L.  Tucker,  Albany,  Recording  Secretary. 

Thomas  Hillhouse,  Albany,  Treasurer. 
additional  members. 

Thos.  S.  Faxon,  of  Oneida ;  E.  Kirby,  Jefferson  ; 
Alex.  Walsh,  Rensselaer  ;  George  Vail,  Rensse- 
laer ;  J.  M'D.  Mclntyre,  Albany. 

The  several  committees  chosen  to  award  premi- 
ums on  field  crops  made  their  reports,  which  I  have 
not  room  for,  in  detail,  in  this  communication.  They 
will  soon  appear  in  the  official  proceedings.  I  would 
state,  however,  that  the  first  premium  on  wheat  was 
awarded  to  Matthew  Watson,  of  Canandaigua,  who 
raised  215  bushels  of  wheat  on  four  acres  and  twelve 
poles  of  land,  being  nearly  fifty-two  and  a  half  bush- 
els per  acre. 

To  our  friend  Col.  Randall,  of  Cortland  County, 
was  awarded  a  gold  medal,  worth  $12,  for  the  "  best- 
managed  flock  of  sheep."  His  flock  consisted  of  55, 
about  one-half  pure  Merinos,  the  remainder  were 
half-biood  Merinos  and  South  Downs.  He  states, 
that  he  has  yet  39  of  his  flock  on  hand.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  abstract  of  his  profits  on  the  flock  : 
Expenses  of  keeping  55  sheep  one  year,  •  •  •  •$82  50 

Received  for  wool, $119  99 

Received  for  those  sold, 726  00 

845  99 

A  pretty  fair  profit,  truly  ! 

In  the  evening,  at  the  Capitol,  Dr.  Beekman  de- 
livered the  annual  address,  which  was  highly  credit- 
able to  him,  and  interesting  to  his  hearers.  Mr. 
Johnson,  the  new  President,  was  introduced  to  the 
meeting,  and  made  some  very  appropriate  remarks. 

I  have  not  time  for  further  particulars  now  ;  and 
if  this  imperfect  sketch  will  be  of  any  interest  to 
vou  or  your  rcalers,  I  shall  be  repaid  for  my  trouble. 

T.  H.  H. 


The  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  thinks  the 
people  of  that  city  spend  more  money  for  tobacco 
than  they  do  for  bread. 
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WHEAT   CULTURE. 

Mr.  Editor — I  am  glad  that  W.  Robinson,  in  tho 
Dec.  No.  of  the  Farmer,  corrected  my  errors,  whicli 
were  published  in  the  September  number  ;  for  it  is 
well  known  that  we  all  can  see  others  faults  much 
easier  than  our  own  :  and  some  of  us  are  so  anxious 
to  correct  others,  that  we  imagine  errors  where  they 
do  not  exist.  He  is  of  my  opinion  when  he  says, 
that  "  we  are  too  anxious  to  raise  wheat,  and  sow 
too  much."  Now,  it  is  rather  my  notion,  that  to 
sow  wheat  on  the  same  ground  every  other  year 
would  be  sowing  rather  more  than  to  sow  it  once  in 
three  or  four  years. 

Again,  he  says,  "  But  look  for  yourselves,  and  you 
will  find  plenty  of  evidence  that  our  friend  Garbutt 
has  committed  an  error  in  the  September  number  of 
the  Farmer,  where  he  says  that  green  vegetables, 
and  manure  made  from  them,  are  of  but  little  value 
when  compared  with  that  made  from  dried  ones,  such 
ae  hay,  straw,  and  stalks."  Now,  Mr.  Robinson,  I 
never  thought  so,  nor  ever  said  any  thing  like  it.  I 
said  that  dried  vegetables,  such  as  hay,  straw,  and 
stalks,  make  more  and  much  richer  manure  by  being 
fed  to  animals  ;  but  that  green  ones,  and  particular- 
ly clover,  did  not  require  the  same  amount  of  fer- 
mentation to  prepare  them  for  the  food  of  plants  :  yet 
there  was  nothing-,  as  manure,  lost  by  feeding  them. 

I  am  very  glad  to  learn  from  him,  that  the  past 
ten  years,  and  not  the  future,  are  to  regulate  the  va- 
lue of  our  agricultural  products  ;  for  I  think  that  it 
will  be  much  to  the  interest  of  the  farmer,  and  will 
benefit  the  wool-grower,  as  well  as  the  raisers  of 
wheat. 

He  then  "  appeals  to  any  set  of  candid  men  to  say 
which  would  enrich  land  most,  feeding  it  one  year 
with  sheep,  which  gnaw  a  little  below  the  surface  ; 
or  plowing  under  the  first  year,  in  its  green  state, 
7  or  8  tons  per  acre,  including  roots  and  all." 

I  cannot  say  how  low  Mr.  Robinson's  sheep  gnaw 
below  the  surface  ;  but  mine  generally  leave  some 
of  the  clover  roots  in  the  ground  ;  and  however  un- 
candid  he  may  think  me,  I  am  willing  to  acknow- 
ledge that  pasturing  ground  enriches  it,  and  that  it 
is  equally  beneficial  towards  improving  the  soil  to 
plowing  it  under  —  for  such  is  the  economy  of 
creation. 

I  will  take  the  freedom  to  inform  Mr.  R.  that  al- 
cohol can  be  made  from  wheat,  corn,  and  even  pota- 
toes, as  well  as  barley  ;  and  if  it  is  his  intention  to 
be  so  very  consistent,  he  must  not  raise  any  of  them. 

I  am  glad  to  learn  that  he  and  so  many  of  his 
neighbors  have  had  such  bountiful  crops  of  wheat 
the  past  season,  and  would  like  to  know  v/hat  their 
crops  were  in  1841  and  1842. 

The  more  animals  that  can  be  kept,  and  well  fed, 
both  in  summer  and  winter,  on  grain-growing 
ground,  the  more  we  shall  enrich  it  ;  providing  we 
manage  the  manure  aright.  And  Mr.  R.  is  satisfied 
that  we  ought  to  be  particular  and  make  all  the  ma- 
nure we  can.  But  I  should  like  to  know  how  he  will 
pasture  his  stock,  when  his  ground  is  all  in  wheat 
or  clover,  and  the  latter  all  plowed  under ;  and 
whether  he  can  winter  them  well  on  straw  alone. 

But  there  is  a  consolation  for  us  both  :  for  what- 
ever anxiety  we  may  feel  lest  our  neighbors  should 
fall  into  an  error,  we  may  rest  assured  that  there  is 
very  little  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  it  by  us  ; 
for  each  one  will  have  his  own  way,  independent  of 
any  thing  that  we  may  say. 

WILLIAM  GARBUTT. 
Wheatland,  Dec.  30,  1844. 


BOOK    FARMING— A   PLEA   FOR   ITS 
OPPONENTS. 

Mr.  Editor— Strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  are 
perhaps  not  fifty  agricultural  papers  taken  in  this 
beautifully  picturesque,  rural  county  of  rich  alluvi- 
ons. It  was  only  last  week  that  a  wealthy  farmer,  a 
descendant  from  that  Germany  which  has  produced  a 
Berzilius  and  a  Liebig,  complained  to  me  that  he  had 
been  cheated  out  of  the  premium  on  a  horse,  which 
had  been  awarded  to  him  at  our  last  Seneca  County 
Fair.  From  the  impulsive  manner  in  which  he  spoke 
of  the  cheat,  I  suspected  that  he  had  been  paid  in  a 
counterfeit  coin,  or  a  bill  of  an  exploded  bank.  It 
was  far  worse  than  this,  in  his  view  of  the  case — he 
had  been  compelled  to  receive,  in  lieu  of  a  dollar  in 
coin,  a  bound  quarto  of  the  Albany  Cultivator — a 
thing  about  as  useless  to  him,  as  were  the  shirt  and 
trowsers  given  by  Captain  Cook  to  the  South  Sea 
Islander. 

If  I  mistake  not  tha  cause  why  book  farming  is 
in  so  little  repute  among  practical  farmers,  the  fault 
is  not  altogether  on  the  side  of  the  unlettered  man 
of  the  plow.  St.  James  truly  says,  "  faith  without 
works  is  dead  ;"  yet  nine  book  farmers  out  of  ten 
exhibit,  in  the  appearance  of  their  ill-managed,  slo- 
venly-worked farms,  the  very  reverse  of  the  apostolic 
axiom.  I  once  rode  by  a  farm,  adorned  by  a  capa- 
cious barn,  v/ith  a  stone-basement  stable,  and  paint- 
ed ventilating  window-blinds  ;  its  strong  stake-and- 
rider  fences,  clean  meadows,  and  finely-pulverized 
fallows,  filled  me  with  respect  for  the  proprietor,  in 
vesting  him,  in  my  imagination,  with  all  the  attri- 
butes of  a  truly  scientific  farmer,  and  a  man  of  taste. 
Passing  on  a  little  farther,  I  came  to  a  farm  where 
a  large  dog  was  driving  the  cattle  out  of  a  corn- 
field, through  a  gap  in  the  old  rotten  fence.  The 
whole  farm  was  overrun  with  Canada  thistles — the 
fences  would  hardly  have  had  an  altitude,  were  it 
not  for  the  support  they  received  from  the  alders  and 
briers — the  big  lumps  in  the  fallow  indicated  what 
the  sailors  would  call  "  good  holding-ground  " — the 
barn  doors  off  the  hinges,  one  of  them  laid  cross- 
wise of  the  door-way,  to  keep  out  the  hogs — the 
house  (what  a  rambling  piece  of  patchwork  !)  in  ru- 
ins, leaky  eve-troughs,  broken  windows,  with  sun- 
dry sashless  holes  in  the  attic  gable.  Said  I  to  my- 
self, here  is  the  abode  of  a  poor  unintellectual  toper, 
perhaps  a  petty  office-holder — an  idler,  who  spends 
his  time  and  his  substance  at  taverns,  electioneering 
for  himself  and  the  party  that  feeds  him  the  small 
crumbs  in  its  gift.  I  soon  found,  that  in  both  cases 
I  was  sadly  mistaken  ;  the  neat,  well-worked  farm 
was  owned  and  improved  by  a  Pennsylvania  German, 
so  deficient  in  the  first  rudiments  of  school  learning, 
that  he  sometimes  took  his  Dutch  calendar  to  the 
school-marm,  to  interpret  its  meaning.  But  he  had 
that  in  his  physical  manhood  which  is  of  more  ac- 
count to  successful  farming  than  mere  book-learning 
without  it — he  had  the  early-acquired  habits  of  in- 
dustry and  self-denial — his  physical  education  was 
perfect.  "I'is  true  he  made  great  blunders  and 
waste  in  the  application  of  his  animal  manures  ;  his 
use  of  mineral  or  inorganic  matter  was  often  neg- 
lected, or  grossly  misapplied  ;  he  was  also  the  vic- 
tim to  that  disturbing  force  always  at  war  with  in- 
tellectual improvement,  in  the  mind  of  an  imletter- 
ed  man — I  mean  superstitious  and  traditionary  error; 
but  his  powerful,  well-trained  nerves — his  indomit- 
able, plodding  industry — his  all-and-singular  devo- 
tion to  his  own  calling,  from  which  no  petty  ambi-i 
tion  for  social  distinction,  in  the  shape  of  a  petty 
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town  office,  had  power  to  withdraw  him — overcams 
every  iinpodiment  to  his  success.  Lahor  omnia 
vincit. 

I  confess,  that  from  that  day's  journeying  to  the 
present  time,  I  have  never  looked  into  the  face  of  a 
German  farmer,  however  vacant  and  unintcllectual  it 
may  have  been,  but  I  have  felt  a  respect  for  the  man. 
Even  after  I  have  listened  to  liis  coarse,  uncivilized 
elocution — his  crude,  disjointed  notions  of  political 
economy — his  qaint,  superstitious  theology — I  have 
still  fell  a  respect  for  the  man.  Like  the  Pacha  of 
Tripoli,  who  judged  of  the  moral  power  of  the  naval 
captain  only  by  his  large  physical  proportions  ;  so  I 
respected  the  man  who,  by  the  force  of  an  early  well- 
trained  muscle,  and  indomitable,  persevering  indus- 
try, could  thus  bind  Nature  to  him— the  willing 
handmaid,  the  smiling  caterer  of  all  his  wants. 

The  dilapidated  and  slovenly  farm  was  owned  and 
managed  by  one  who  was  called  a  "  book  farmer  ;" 
he  was  one  of  those  unfortunate  men  whose  hered 


cause  of  this  complaint  is,  frosted  feet  and  tight 
boots  or  shoes.  'J'he  fine  ramifications  of  the 
veins  of  the  arterial  and  venous  circulation  of  the 
blood  become  disorganized,  and  the  arterial  system 
forces  the  blood  into  the  feet,  which  the  nervous 
system  is  unable  to  dispose  of ;  consequently  swell- 
ing and  inflammation  result. 

The  certain  cure  for  this  complaint  is  cold  water. 
Take  a  tub  or  pail,  with  a  quantity  of  cold  water, 
(if  half  snow  the  better,)  set  it  in  a  situation  that 
the  feet  may  be  immersed  till  you  cannot  tell  wheth- 
er you  have  a  foot  on  your  leg  or  not.  Take  them 
out,  and  sit  till  you  feel  a  pleasant  glow  of  heat  :  and 
so  continue  4  or  6  times  during  an  evening,  and 
they  will  be  and  remain  cured,  as  long  as  you  keep 
them  from  excessive  cold  or  heat.  No  ill  effect  ever 
results  from  this  application.  This  remedy  should 
be  applied  before  the  skin  becomes  cracked  or 
ichorous.  Its  medical  effect  is  the  same  as  the  cold 
bath — the  sudden  alternation  of  heat  and  cold  equal- 


Yours,  Sec. 


itary  fortune  had  strangled  his  physical  education  in    jzes  and  restores  circulation, 
the  cradle.     That  lack  of  self-denial,  management,  ,r  . 

and  economy  in  the  outset  of  life,  so  inseparable 
from  the  youth  of  the  silver  spoon,  soon  dissipated 
the  better  part  of  his  fortune.  Determined  to  se- 
cure the  remainder,  he  invested  it  in  a  farm.  He 
now  bought  Merino  and  Saxony  sheep,  imported  a 
Durham  %ull  and  Leicester  cow,  at  an  enormous 
cost ;  subscribed  for  two  or  three  agricultural  pa- 
pers, and  commenced  farming.  During  the  first  year 
he  was  heard  to  complain  bitterly  of  the  faithlessness 
of  hired  help  :  the  fact  is,  he  always  said,  "  Go,  boys, 
and  do  it,"  instead  of  <'  Let  us  go,  boys,  and  do  it." 
His  farming  went  on  from  bad  to  worse — some  of 
his  sheep  died,  others  ate  out  one  side  of  the  hay- 
stack, when,  losing  its  balance,  it  fell  over  and  killed 
them — his  bull  broke  down  the  fences,  became  un- 
ruly, and  was  told  at  a  tythe  of  his  cost — ^his  cows, 
owing  to  exposure  and  irregular  feeding,  looked  in 
spring,  like  the  cows  of  eastern  Virginia,  as  though 
"  they  were  on  the  lift." 

Here  was  the  melancholy  spectacle  of  a  man  of  a 
good  natural  mind  and  temper,  with  a  well-read  the- 
ory, so  sadly  wanting  in  physical  energy  and  prac- 
tice, that  all  his  best  resolutions  were  nought — to 
sum  up  his  present  character,  in  one  short  word,  he 
was  a  discouraged  man.  Speak  to  the  thrifty  Ger- 
man farmer  about  his  neighbor's  bad  husbandry,  and 
he  will  exclaim,  with  a  mingled  expression  of  pity 
and  contempt,  he  is  a  hook  farmer  ! 

Thus  is  agricultural  science  brought  into  contempt 
by  those  unfortunate  men  whe  have  had  no  early 
physical  training — who  have  the  will  to  do,  without 
the  nerve  even  to  stand  by  and  see  others  execute. 
What  would  be  the  situation  of  that  ship,  in  a  gale 
of  wind,  if,  after  giving  the  men  orders  to  reef  and 
take  in  sail,  the  officers  should  go  below  to  smoke 
their  pipes  1  It  could  not  be  worse,  even  should 
half  the  ship's  sails  blow  away  from  the  yards,  than 
that  of  the  farm  whose  master  is  never  present  with 
his  men  in  the  field — not  even  at  seed-time  and  in 


L.  B.  BIPED. 


harvest. 


S.  W. 


CHILBLAINS,  OR  JOHNNY-CAKE  GOUT. 

Mr.  Editor — There  are  none  of  the  little  ills  of 
life  more  annoying  than  chilblains,  or  that  burning, 
swelling,  and  itching  sensation  of  the  feet  of  many 
persons,  so  common  in  cold  weather.  There  are  as 
many  nostrums  and  cures  for  it  as  there  are  for  the 
ague,  very  few  of  which  poBsCss  any  virtue.     The 


"OHIO  CULTIVATOR." 

Mr.  Editor — I  have  just  enjoyed  a  perusal  of  the 
first  number  of  this  paper,  published  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  by  our  friend  Mr.  Bateham,  late  the  presiding 
genius  of  the  Genesee  Farmer.  I  am  glad  to  find 
that  he  has  reached  his  destined  point  in  safety,  and 
seems  to  be  in  such  mighty  good  humor  with  him- 
self and  every  thing  and  every  body  around  him. 
His  first  number  is  rich  and  racy — a  real  treat,  not  to 
the  agriculturist  alone,  but  to  the  philosopher,  the 
student  of  human  nature,  the  lover  of  literary  oddi- 
ties, such  as  D'Israeli — and  above  all,  and  beyond  all 
to  the  ladies. 

A  large  portion  of  this  number  is  occupied  by 
friendly,  congratulatory,  and  excellent  letters  from 
distinguished  agriculturists  throughout  the  Union. 
These  are  all  in  about  the  same  spirit — complimen- 
tary to  Mr.  Bateham,  laudatory  of  his  new  enterprise, 
and  hopeful  of  his  success. 

The  prospectus  is  quite  comprehensive,  and  rather 
compact  and  ably  written.  But  the  "  Introductory,"' 
"  Our  letters  of  Introduction,"  "  The  Editor's  own 
Corner,"  and  other  editorial  scraps,  savor  too  strong- 
ly of  bombast,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  well  relished  by 
the  plain  intellectual  palates  of  Mr.  Bateham's  rural 
readers  in  general.  Some  of  the  editors  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  or  such  places,  may  indulge  to  their 
advantage  in  these  editorial  swaggerings,  and  per- 
haps the  more  lavish  and  inflated  the  better  ;  but  it 
does  seem  to  be  out  of  place — not  what  we  would 
naturally  expect  to  see  addressed  to  a  plain  farming 
community  by  a  staid  and  sober  old  bachelor  like  our 
friend. 

Old  bachelor,  did  I  say  ?  but  he  insists  upon  it 
that  he  is  2/o^m^  yet.     Well,  he  knows  best.     Hear' 
what  he  says  himself,  to  the  Buck-eye  ladies,  on  this 
subject  of  bachelorism  : 

"  Of  course,  the  ladies  will  not  expect  the  editor 
to  write  articles  upon  household  management,  or 
the  duties  and  pleasures  of   domestic  life,  for  the 

truth  is — and  it  may  as  well  come  out — he  is a 

— a  bachelor  !  Not  very  old  as  yet,  however,  for  he 
promises,  as  soon  as  the  profits  of  the  Cultivator  are 
sufficient  for  that  purpose,  he  will  endeavor  to  find 
an  assistant  who  is  qualified,  and  will  consent,  to 
take  the  editorial  charge  of  the  "Ladies'  Depart- 
ment."    He  hopes,  therefore,  that  all  who  feel  any 
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eympathy  for  him,  in  view  of  his  condition,  will  man- 
ifest it  by  their  deeds  !" 

These,  and  similar  remarks  interspersed  liberally 
throughout  his  columns,  may  be  considered  amusing 
sallies  of  good  humor,  or  perhaps  some  may  excuse 
them  as  "eccentricities  of  genius  ;"  but  candidly, 
(and  I  speak  now  as  a  sincere  friend  of  Mr.  Bate- 
ham's,)  they  will  confer  but  little  honor  or  dignity 
on  cither  him  or  his  paper ;  on  the  contrary,  will 
they  not  indicate  a  sort  of  personal  vanity,  that  is 
not  wholly  inoffensive,  in  these  unromantic,  matter- 
of-fact  times  of  ours  ?  In  the  good  old  days  of  chi- 
valry it  would  have  been  less  censurable.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  1st  No. of  friend  Bateham's  paper 
does  him  credit  in  many  respects  ;  and  we  bespeak 
for  him,  as  we  most  sincerely  wish  him,  "  all  manner 
of  success."  He  deserves  it  well.  He  has  entered 
on  a  great  field  of  labor.  As  Mr.  Randall,  in  his  let- 
ter to  Mr.  B.  eloquently  and  expressively  remarks : 

"  Ohio  is  the  mightiest  of  the  young  sisterhood  of 
the  westeln  States.  Her  soil  is  fertile  as  that  of  the 
fabled  garden  of  Hesperides." 

That  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Bateham,  in  this  mighty 
and  fertile  State  will,  and  that  the  efforts  of  all 
others  who  labor  in  any  Vv^ay  to  promote  the  public 
good,  may  be  crowned  with  ample  and  merited  suc- 
cess, is  the  sincere  wish  of 

A  FRIEND  TO  AGRICULTURE. 


VARIATION  IN  WHEAT-SCALES. 

Mr.  Editor — I  noticed  in.  your  paper  for  January 
an  inquiry,  by  a  farmer,  whether  the  beams  of  wheat 
scales  are  sealed.  This  is  a  question  which  I  have 
often  heard  asked,  but  never  heard  answered  to  my 
eatisfaction.  I  had,  this  last  fall,  some  wheat  to  dis- 
pose of,  and  for  my  own  satisfaction  I  weighed, 
with  a  pair  of  small  steelyards,  which  I  have  good 
reason  to  believe  correct,  several  half-bushels  of  the 
grain,  and  found  it  vmiformly  to  hold  out  3U|  lbs.  to 
the  half-bushfcl.  The  wheat  was  all  thrashed  in  the 
field,  in  one  of  Hall's  machines,  with  Pitt's  separa- 
tor—drawn at  once  to  the  barn,  and  emptied  upon 
the  floor. 

As  soon  as  I  had  leisure,  I  cleaned  it  up  for  mar- 
ket, and  put  it  in  bins  in  the  granary.  When  it  was 
drawn  away,  it  was  put  up  in  bags  of  just  two  bush- 
els each,  ail  carefully  measured  by  myself  in  one 
half-bushel  ;  and  there  could  have  been  but  a  very 
elight  error,  if  any  at  all.     Nowfor  the  result. 

At  one  mill,  twenty-six  bushels  held  out  but  tiven- 
tij-four  bushels  aad  fifty  pmiiuls.  At  another  place, 
thirty-six  bushels  by  measure  held  out  only  thirty- 
four  btishels  and  ten  pounds — this  was  at  a  mill  that 
paid  extra  for  hauling  past  its  neighbors,  and  was  the 
first  and  last  load  I  drew  past  a  mill  for  extra  pay. 
While  at  another  mill  (and  I  drew  the  rest  of  my 
crop  there)  my  half-bushel  held  out  full  measure  and 
a  trifle  over  ! 

Now,  what  could  make  this  difference  ?  Surely 
five  and  a  half  per  cent,  is  too  much  to  put  down  for 
"  currents  of  air  from  above  or  below,"  unless  there 
were  a  special  contrivance  to  have  it  blow  up  pretty 
hard.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  it,  except  by  in- 
accuracy, for  I  know  my  account  by  the  measure  was 
correct.  I  have  heard  of  long  arms  to  scale-beams; 
and  the  way  in  which  the  hopper  is  strung  at  the 
end  of  the  beam  offers  every  facility  for  putting  it 
on  a  short  arm.  Could  it  be  easily  shifted,  wheat- 
eellers  could  right  themselves  by  changing  ends,  and 
at  one  load  rectifying  the  error  of  the  other.  This 
might  be  done  if,  instead  of  chains,  the  hopper  and 


weight  platform  were  slung  with  rods,  so  as  to  stand 
erect  while  shifting  ends  with  the  beam.  At  any 
rate,  farmers  must  look  to  their  interests  in  this 
matter  ;  and  I  for  one  am  not  disposed  to  give  all 
all  scale-beams  the  credit  of  being  honest,  because 
they  will  stand  level  when  unloaded,  any  more  than 
I  would  give  my  neighbor  credit  for  honesty  because 
he  stood  fair  with  the  world,  while  I  caught  him 
robbing  my  pork-barrel. 

Scales  can  be  made  to  turn  with  1 -60,000th  part 
of  their  load  ;  but  a  far  less  delicate  instrument  will 
answer  for  all  our  purposes,  in  ordinary  affairs.  All 
we  ought  to  ask  is,  '  a  just  balance  and  a  just  ephah.' 
But  I  cannot  but  mistrust  results  so  widely  different 
in  respect  to  grain  from  the  same  bin,  measured  in 
the  same  half-bushel,  and  with  such  precautions  as 
almost  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  mistake. 

I  should,  perhaps,  have  said,  that  the  beam  of  the 
scale  which  I  believe  to  be  correct  was  made  by 
Lewis  Selye,  of  Rochester. 

Yours,  fee,  AGRICOLA. 

Victor,  Jan.  1845. 

FARMERS'  CLUBS. 

Mr.  Editor — Having  noticed  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Farmer  a  suggestion  to  farmers'  sons,  wheth- 
er it  would  not  be  well  for  them  to  form  farmers' 
clubs  in  their  neighborhoods,  during  winter  evenings, 
I  could  no*  repress  the  inclinaticn  of  saying  a  few 
words  upon  the  subject,  expressive  of  my  own  opin- 
ion— which  is,  that  such  clubs  should  be  formed  in 
every  town  at  least,  and  we  wish  they  might  be  in 
every  school  district  in  the  Union. 

The  why  we  would  wish  such  a  state  of  things  to 
exist  is,  that  we  know  that  where  they  do  exist,  and 
have  done  so  for  any  length  of  time,  under  prudent 
management,  results  have  arisen  from  them  of  a  val- 
uable and  enduring  character.  Let  us  take  a  single 
case  for  illustration  :  In  a  certain  neighborhood, 
somewhere  in  Christendom,  (no  difference  where — 
not,  however,  a  hundred  miles  from  Boston,)  there 
was  a  certain  individual  who  had  ventured  so  far  into 
the  strange  innovations  of  the  age  as  to  take  an  ag- 
ricultural paper,  and  his  was  the  only  one  left  at  the 
office  where  it  took  its  solitary  pilgrimage.  With 
all  the  sympathy  which  a  certain  class  of  people  al- 
ways possess,  poor  neighbor  A.  was  given  up  as  a 
gone  case.  He  had  become  a  "  book  farmer,"  and 
they  guessed  he'd  find  out  that  book  farming  "  wan't 
what  it  was  crack'd  up  to  be" — at  any  rate,  it 
wouldn't  support  a-hody.  And  besides,  them  papers 
wouldn't  do  for  our  soil,  "  that  where  they  was  writ- 
ten was  so  very  different,"  kc.  &c.,  to  the  end  of 
the  lingo. 

Farmer  A.,  however,  saw  fit  to  differ  from  his 
neighbors  in  these  points,  and,  though  thrown  into  a 
very  humble  minority  for  venturing  to  exercise  his 
own  good  sense,  he  resolved  that  general  good 
should  be  the  result  of  it.  He  careifully  read  his 
papers,  and  brought  the  knowledge  thus  acquired 
into  practical  action — not,  however,  without  bring- 
ing his  judgment  into  action  also — to  make  such  va- 
riations in  modus  operandi  as  his  soil,  climate,  and 
other  causes  required.  The  result  was  soon  mani- 
fest in  the  fertility  of  his  fields,  and  the  improvement 
and  prosperity  of  his  flocks  and  herds.  His  neigh- 
bors saiv  the  change  that  was  going  on  with  him, 
yet  they  would  attribute  it  to  any  cause  (we  might 
mention  a  host  of  them  actually  supposed,  but  it  is 
not  necessary)  rather  than  to  any  benefit  he  had  ob- 
tained through  the  press.     He  reasoned  with  them, 
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and  tried  to  induce  them  to  take  agricultural  jour- 
nals ;  but  the  general  reply  was,  that  they  knew 
"  how  to  farm  it  pretty  we.!, "  and  they  did  '"  not 
think  them  city  fellows  could  teach  them  much 
about  it,"  He  at  Icngtli,  alter  much  toil,  (harder 
than  swinging  the  axe  or  guiding  the  plow,  we  war- 
rant you.)  obtained  one  new  subscriber  !  It  was  a 
victory,  and  if  not  so  bloody  an  one  as  those  which 
have  given  to  sanguinary  v.arriors  a  proud  and  en- 
during name,  it  was  fraught  with  far  better  conse- 
quences than  most  of  those  which  have  had  their 
birth  on  fields  of  human  bloodshed.  Farmer  B.'s 
papers  henceforth,  then,  came  on  with  farmer  A.'s, 
and  their  contents,  as  may  be  expected,  furnished 
them  topics  of  discourse  whenever  they  met.  A. 
soon  found  that  he  had  a  help-meet  in  E.  in  sifting 
the  wheat,  and  B.  found  more  than  the  benefit  pro- 
mised by  A.  in  agricultural  reading  ;  and  even  Mr. 
C,  whose  wisdom  had  formerly  seemed  invulnerable, 
began  to  listen  to  them,  and  finally,  in  a  very  confi- 
dential way,  he  told  A.  (he  being  pioneer  in  the  bus- 
iness, and  a  very  clever  man  withal)  that  if  he  was 
u'ilUng,  be  should  like  to  borrow  two  or  three  of 
them  papers,  and  look  at  them  a  little,  and  if  he 
liked  them,  he  took  a  story  paper  (his  boys  liked  sto- 
ry papers  best)  from  FeladeJphy,  that  he  would  like 
to  exchange  with  him.  The  request  was  granted, 
of  course,  so  far  as  lending. 

Now  the  reader,  no  doubt,  has  thought  a  dozen 
times  that  we  have  wandered  from  our  text ;  but 
our  narrative,  like  every  tiling  else,  must  have  a  be- 
ginning ;  and  so  long  as  the  pictures  are  true,  what 
matter  if  we  inclose  two  in  the  same  casement  ?  or 
perhaps,  more  projjerly,  what  harm  if,  in  giving  the 
picture,  wo  represent  more  clearly  the  back-ground? 
But  we  are  fully  aware  that  newspaper  articles  must 
be  short  as  is  consistent  with  fact  and  general  illus- 
tration ;  we  therefore  pass  over  many  little  inci- 
dents which,  if  drawn  out,  may  be  found  in  almost 
every  neighborhood,  and  come  directly  to  that  farm- 
ers' club  we  spoke  of  in  the  early  part  of  our 
epistle. 

When  these  institutions  were  first  introduced  in 
this  country,  farmers  A.  and  B.  were  wide  awake  in 
the  cause  of  agricultural  improvement.  No  won- 
der, then,  that  the  idea  took  with  them  ;  but  how  to 
establish,  sustain,  and  make  one  popular  in  their 
neighborhood,  was  a  matter  wliich  raised  many  que- 
ries in  their  minds.  At  length  they  resolved,  in 
their  own  wisdom  and  strength,  that  one  coidd  and 
should  be  sustained.  They  gave  the  requisite  no- 
tice, with  an  invitation  for  all  to  attend  at  the  dis- 
trict school-house.  The  evening  of  appointment 
came,  and  by  most  of  the  inhabitants  passed  unno- 
ticed ;  a  few,  however,  from  a  curiosity  to  see  how 
this  other  new-fangled  monster  moved,  went  in 
merely  as  spectators — they  took  no  part  save  to  lis- 
ten, with  wiiat  motives  we  shall  not  surmise,  to  the 
confab  between  A.  and  B.  The  evening  passed,  and 
A.  and  B.  voted  an  adjournment  for  one  week.  The 
gossip  consequent  on  new  things  followed  this  meet- 
ing. Some  thought  they  talked  well,  but  need  not 
have  gone  to  the  school-house,  to  burn  out  the  dis- 
trict's wood,  to  say  what  they  did.  Others  declared 
it  all  a  humbug  ;  while  a  third  party  declared  it  a 
thing  started  by  A.  and  B.,  to  set  themselves  up  for 
notice. 

The  second  meeting  came  :  some  were  tired  and 
could  not  attend,  and  others  guessed  (they  were  all 
Yankees)  it  would  run  out  that  night,  and  they 
would'at  go  near  'em  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  curiosity 


had  increased  her  conquests,  and  there  were  three 
more  there  than  on  the  former  evening.  This  in- 
creased number,  though  convened  out  of  no  helpful 
motive,  inspired  new  hopes  and  new  courage  in  the 
bosoms  of  those  who  had  fearfully  but  resolutely 
commenced  the  work.  A  judicious  subject  of  dis- 
cussion was  introduced  between  A.  and  B. — C.  con- 
tinued to  lend  a  helping  hand,  though  rather  faintly 
— D.  could  not  quite  see  through  it  all  ;  the  ideas 
communicated  were  opposed  to  those  transmitted  to 
him  through  his  ancestors,  and,  in  a  sort  of  vengeful 
self-defence,  he'  raised  many  queries,  which  were  as 
quickly  confuted  by  his  antagonists.  In  short,  there 
began  to  be  an  excitement ;  and  at  the  close  of  the 
meeting  D.  proposed  a  subject,  on  which  he  engaged 
to  come  out  in  defence  ;  and  they  broke  up,  ail  pro- 
mising to  come  again,  mostly,  however,  "  to  see  the 
sport  go  on." 

At  the  third  meeting  the  hcuse  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing. Even  Mr.  C.'s  great  boys  agreed  to  sus- 
pend story  reading  for  one  night,  for  living  sport ; 
and  the  ladies  [as  they  go,  so  goes  the  multitude] 
all  turned  out  to  hear  Mr.  D.  speak — a  new  thing, 
quite — they  didn't  believe  he  could  say  any  thing. 

The  result  of  this  meeting  v,-as  more  flattering 
than  that  of  any  preceding  one.  Bel'ore  the  ad- 
journment, measures  were  discussed,  to  secure 
the  permanent  existence  of  a  "farmers'  club" 
and  a  committee,  of  which  the  late  doubting  Mr. 
D.  was  chairman,  was  appointed  to  report  a  form  of 
constitution  for  their  adoption  at  the  next  meeting 
— a  duty  which  they  performed  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner,  recommending,  as  an  important  article, 
that  "no  person  should  be  a  member  of  this  club 
who  did  not  take  at  least  one  agricultural  paper." 

To  follow  the  club  from  the  beginning,  which  we 
have  shown,  through  all  its  operations  up  to  the 
present  time,  would  be  tedious  and  needlecs.  It  is 
enough  for  us  to  say,  that  it  has  survived  the  storms 
of  one  Vi'inter,  and  the  more  tempestuous  blast  of  a 
host  of  opposers,  and  is  now  si>eec-ssfully  passing 
through  the  second.  It  is  still  l/eld  in  the  school 
house  of  an  out  district,  where  A.  and  B.  held,  al- 
most in  solitude,  the  first  meeting.  Every  man  in 
the  district  is  now  a  member,  (of  course,  each  takes 
an  agricultural  paper,)  and  many  from  other  parts  of 
the  town  have  associated  with  them.  In  addition  to 
the  discussions,  or  talks  as  they  are  called,  they  have 
frequent  lectures  on  agricultural  subjects,  choosing 
the  lecturers  from  among  themselves.  While,  as 
an  additional  source  of  improvement,  communications 
on  raising  flowers  and  fruit,  rural  and  landscape  gar- 
dening, many  of  which  are  written  by  the  ladies,  are 
read  at  such  meetings.  A  svibscription  is  now  on 
foot  to  procure  an  agricultural  library  for  the  benefit 
of  the  club.  Farmer  C.'s  boys  have  given  up  their 
story  paper,  and  now  invest  their  funds  in  more  sub- 
stantial reading.  In  short,  a  general  change  has 
come  over  the  face  of  things  in  that  region,  such  as 
would  hardly  have  been  supposed  possible  at  the 
commencement  of  the  cause — a  change  which  man- 
ifests itself  not  only  in  the  general  tone  of  reading 
and  of  thought,  but  in  the  appearance  of  agricultu- 
ral thrift  in  all  that  neighborhood.  D. 

Richmond,  Mass.,  Jan.  1845. 

Loaf  Cake. — Take  two  pounds  of  flour,  one  half- 
pound  of  sugar  and  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  butter, 
three  eggs,  one  gill  of  milk,  one  half  tea-cupfuU  cf 
sweet  yeast ;  clove  and  nutmeg  for  spice. 
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THE  ALPACA. 

Among  the  beautiful  and  useful  animals  least 
known  to  the  civilized  world,  is  the  Alpaca,  a  native 
of  the  interior  of  Western  South  America.  It  has 
the  characteristics  of  the  sheep,  being  larger,  how- 
ever, and  its  wool  much  longer.  The  beautiful,  sub- 
stantial fabrics  for  ladies'  wear  are  mostly  made  of 
Alpaca  wool. 

This  animal  is  remarkably  hardy,  and  upon  high 
and  airy  hills  would  be  enabled  to  endure  the  mode- 
rate heat  of  our  summers  in  elevated  situa- 
tions ;  and  its  fleece,  which  would  be  light  in  the 
warm  season,  would  become  large  in  winter,  and 
form  a  good  protection  agaiBst  our  cold  winters. 
Snows  and  stonms  do  not  afTcct  thoBe  animals,  as 
their  skins  are  thick  and  hard,  covered  with  an  imper- 
vious coat,  so  that  it  is  not  injured  by  moisture. 

There  are  a  number  of  Alpacas  in  England,  and 
in  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  they  do  well  under 
proper  treatment ;  though  they  sometimes  suiFer  by 
confinement,  and  too  much  kindness — having  been 
managed  a-s  pets  and  curiosities,  rather  than  as  hardy 
animals. 


Parsnip  Wine. — Wine  made  of  parsnips  ap- 
proaches closely  to  the  malmsey  of  Madeira,  and  is 
made  with  very  little  expense  or  trouble,  and  is 
wholesome  and  palatable. 

To  every  4  lbs.  of  parsnips,  clean  and  quartered, 
put  one  gallon  of  water  ;  boil  till  quite  tender  ; 
drain  them  over  a  sieve,  but  do  not  bruise  them,  as 
no  process  will  clear  the  liquor  afterwards.  Pour 
the  liquor  into  an  open  vessel,  and  to  each  gallon 
add  3  lbs.  of  sugar,  and  half  an  ounce  of  crearn  of 
tartar.  When  cooled  to  about  blood  heat,  put  a  lit- 
tle new  yeast,  or  emptyings  :  let  it  stand  4  or  5  days 
in  a  warm  room,  then  put  it  into  a  cask,  and  when 
the  fermentation  has  subsided,  bung  tight,  and  let  it 
stand  8  to  12  months  before  using. 

The  months  of  April  and  May  are  the  best  for 
getting  a  good  fermentation  ;  and  in  these  tem- 
perance times  it  is  an  experiment  worth  trying. 

NON  AQUA-ARDIANTE. 


Work  for  WmxRR. — From  the  very  nature  of 
the  season,  but  little  can  be  done  during  winter  in 
tlie  way  of  agricultural  operations  ;  but  still  there 
are  various  preliminary  stops  which  may  be  taken  to 
facilitate  those  of  the  ensuing  year.  Where  fenc- 
ing may  be  wanted,  the  present  occasion  should  be 
seised  to  ft-U  the  timber,  and  get  it  out  into  posts 
and  raili,  in  order  that  when  the  season  arrives  for 
putting  up  new  fence.:,  or  repairing  eld  ones,  no  de- 
lay may  occur  to  trench  upon  the  other  business  of 
the  farm,  or  that  so  essential  a  branch  of  the  farmer's 
duty,  as  that  of  providing  good  lences  may  not,  for 
want  of  time,  be  neglected.  It  is  good,  too,  for  one 
to  look  back  upon  the  things  that  have  passed,  to  see 
if  some  improvement  may  not  be  made  in  the  future. 
If  time  were  taken,  in  intervals  of  leisure  during  the 
winter  season,  to  digest  and  adopt  plans  for  early- 
spring  work,  one  would  be  able  to  enter  upon  and 
carry  them  out,  under  far  more  favorable  auspices 
than  if  the  necessary  arrangements  were  delayed  un- 
til the  time  of  action  arrives  ;  for  arrangements 
formed  amidst  the  hurry  and  press  of  business  bat 
seldom  reflect  the  best  energies  of  the  judgment, 
and  more  often  prove  defective  for  the  want  of  time 
to  mature  and  develop  them.  And  whilst  we  may 
be  looking  back  upon  the  past  and  forward  to  the  fu- 
ture, with  respect  to  the  affairs  of  the  farm,  let  us 
not  omit  to  return  thanks  where  alone  they  are  due, 
for  blessings  already  conferred  :  and  in  seeking  a 
continuation  of  them,  to  do  it  in  that  spirit  of  grate- 
fulness and  humility  which  becomes  a  Christian 
farmer. 

FiRE-WooD. — If  you  have  not  already  cut  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  wood  to  serve  you  through  the 
coming  year,  forthwith  go  to  work,  fell  the  trees, 
cut  it  up  into  cord-wood,  and  when  that  is  done,  haul 
it  into  your  yard,  and  have  it  neatly  piled  convenient 
to  your  dw^elling,  kitchen,  and  qu'arters.  To  obtain 
fire-wood  by  piece-meal,  as  the  saying  is,  as  it  may 
be  wanted,  is  to  indulge  in  one  of  the  worst  habits 
into  which  a  farmer  can  possibly  fall,  and  never  fails 
to  be  pregnant  of  evil.  Therefore  we  may  say  to 
you,  that  you  should  not  consider  that  you  have  dis- 
charged your  duly  to  your  family,  and  to  yourself, 
until  you  ha\'e  secured,  within  a  few  yards  of  your 
house  and  tenements,  a  supply  of  wood  sutflcient  to 
meet  every  demand  for  at  least  twelve  months  to 
come. 

Gates, — If  the  entries  to  your  fields  are  through 
h(irs,  substitute  gates  for  them. — Anie.   Farmer. 

A  Short-Horn  Controversy  has  commenced  in 
the  London  New  Farmers'  Journal,  which  promises 
to  reveal  some  tilings  which  w'e  fancy  certain  per- 
sonages, who  figured  so  largely  formerly  in  purchas- 
ing and  sending  out  cattle  for  the  American  market 
will  not  care  to  hear.  The  veteran  breeder,  Mr. 
Bates  of  Yorkshire,  is  one  of  the  principals  in  this 
affair,  and  the  way  he  shows  up  certain  pretty  hng 
green  horns  is  a  caution  to  all  beholders.  There  is 
scarce  another  man  in  England  who  possesses  a  tithe 
of  the  knowledge  which  he  docs  on  this  subject,  and 
we  would  give  more  for  his  single  judgment  in  cat- 
tle breeding  than  for  all  that  the  flippant  talkers, 
writers,  and  jobbers  who  have  hitherto  monopolized 
the  public  ear  ever  knew,  or  can  know,  or  concoct  to- 
gether.— Am.  Ag. 

Cup  Cake. — Take  one  cup  of  butter,  two  cups  of 
sugar,  three  cups  of  flour,  whites  of  four  ogf^B,  well 
beat  together,  and  bake  in  pans  or  cups.  Bake  20 
minutes. 
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DR.  LEE'S    ADDRESS   BEFORE  THE  MON- 
ROE COUNTY  AG.  SOCTETV, 

At  their  Annual  Meeting,  October,  1844. 

Mr.  President,  and  Farmkks  oy  Monroe, — The 
fact  cannot  have  escaped  j'our  notice,  that  competi- 
tion in  growing  breadstuffs,  provisions,  wool,  and 
other  agricultural  products,  is  fast  becoming  a  mat- 
ter of  deep  interest  to  those  that  must  live,  and  hope 
to  prosper,  by  cultivating  the  earth.  This  growing 
competition  is  quite  unavoidable.  The  introduction 
of  labor-saving  machinery  into  every  branch  of  the 
mechanic  arts,  throughout  the  whole  civilized  world, 
is  driving  millions  from  factories  and  workshops  into 
rural  pursuits,  who,  but  for  the  invention  of  iron 
mai,  that  eat  no  bread,  nor  meat,  nor  wear  any  clo- 
thino-,  had  remained  the  good  customers  of  the  farm- 
er, mstead  of  becoming  his  active  rivals,  if  not  ru- 
inous competitors.  Agriculture  ie  the  great  business 
of  civilized  man  ;  but,  like  every  other  branch  of  hu- 
man industry,  it  has  its  ups  and  downs,  its  sunshine 
and  its  storms.  It«  sunshine  is  most  enjoyed  by 
those  that  avail  themselves  of  all  substantial  im- 
provements in  the  art  and  the  science  of  good  hus- 
bandry. These  advantages  give  to  the  fortunate  few, 
who  are  wise  enough  to  study  and  understand  them, 
a  double  capacity  to  supply  the  markets  of  the 
world,  by  increasmg  to  that  extent  the  productive 
power  of  their  bands  and  their  fields. 

Think  not  that  I  have  a  hobby  to  ride  in  this  mat- 
ter. I  fear  bitter  experience  will  soon,  too  soon, 
demonstrate  the  truth  of  the  remark,  that  it  is  xiti- 
sdfe  for  the  farmers  of  Western  New  York  to  des- 
pise the  improvements  of  the  age,  and  the  compe- 
tition of  the  whole  world  beside. 

At  the  Agricultural  School  near  Dublin,  the  pu- 
pils have  raised,  this  season,  a  large  field  of  potatoes 
averaging  750  bushels  per  acre.  With  a  population 
of  ten  millions  living  on  a  territory  but  little  larger 
than  this  State,  and  exporting  more  bushels  of  grain 
than  all  the  United  State?,  the  fact  has  already  been 
established,  that  in  spite  of  your  protective  duty  of 
ten  cents  a  bushel,  Irishmen  can,  and  do,  export  po- 
tatoes to  Boston  and  New  York,  and  sell  them  at  a 
little  over  a  half  cent  a  pound  ! 

Farmers  of  Monroe  !  I  declare  to  you,  without 
the  fear  of  contradiction,  that  out  of  the  Free  States 
of  this  repubUc,  and  excepting  the  British  provinces 
adjoining  us,  agricultural  labor  is  every  where  very 
cheap,  and  likely  to  fall  in  price,  with  the  increase  of 
our  race,  to  the  lowest  point  that  will  serve  to  keep 
soul  and  body  together.  Europe,  at  this  hour,  has 
two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  human  beings,  not 
one  out  of  five  of  whom  has  permission  to  eat,  or 
otherwise  consume,  the  entire  fruits  of  his  own  pro- 
ductive industry.  The  market  value  of  the  labor  of 
two  hundred  millions  of  people  is  continually  forced 
down,  by  circumstances  over  whish  they  appear  to 
have  no  control.  Nevertheless,  their  numhcrs  are 
rapidly  increasing  ;  and  the  most  desirable  outlet  is 
to  emigrate  to  this  country,  and  settle  on  the  fertile 
lands  of  our  vast  public  domain.  Answer  me  this 
plain  question  : 

If  other  men  will  work,  feed,  and  clothe  the  hu- 
man family  cheaper  than  you  can  afford  to,  what 
is  to  become  of  those  who  have  oniy  their  labor  to 
Bell,  and  nobody  will  purchase  it  at  a  price  compati- 
ble with  a  full  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life  ? 

Profoundly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  this 
truth,  I  desire  that  it  may  sink  deeply  into  your 
minds  :  It  is  the  fact,  that  the  discoveries  and  im- 
provements of  every  year  depreciate  more  and  more 


the  market  value  of  the  mere  mechanical  force  of 
human  bone  and  miisclc.  The  same  causes  serve  to 
augment,  in  an  equal  ratio,  the  value  of  cultivated 
intellect. 

It  is  in  view  of  the  competition  of  iron  men  and 
iron  women,  moved  with  wonderful  precision  by 
steam  and  water  power — in  view  of  the  competition 
of  starving  millions,  working  each  for  a  peck  of  po- 
tatoes a  day — and  above  all,  the  fearful  competition 
of  those  that  will  soon  produce  two  bushels  of  wheat, 
and  two  pounds  cf  wool,  as  cheaply  as  you  now  do 
one  pound  of  either — ^that  I  urge  upon  your  atten- 
tion the  scfBNCE  of  agriculture.  "  Science  "  is  but 
another  name  for  knowledge  ;  and  knowledge  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  practical  husbandman,  as  a  matter 
of  self-defence. 

I  have  not  the  vanity  to  assume  to  be  a  teacher. 
But  since  the  worthy  President  of  your  Society  has 
honored  me  with  an  invitation  to  address  you,  and 
having  assumed  the  task,  I  will  endeavor  to  show 
something  of  the  importance  of  science  to  the  prac- 
tical agriculturist. 

Nothing  is  more  probable  than  the  supposition 
that  some  one  of  you  has  harvested  and  brought  to 
this  market  100  bushels  of  wheat  from  five  acres  of 
land.  Let  me  assume  that  the  \v'heat  weighed  60 
pounds  to  the  bushel,  or  6,000  pounds  ;  and  that  the 
straw  weighed  twice  as  much  as  the  grain — in  all 
18,000  pounds. 

As  a  simple,  practical  question,  tell  me  how  much 
of  these  18,000  pounds  of  matter  came  from  the 
soil  ?     Tell  me  how  much  came  from  the  air  ? 

Conceding  that  what  your  cultivated  plants  draw 
from  the  ever -moving  atmosphere,  need  not  be  re- 
stored to  the  fields  whence  they  were  taken,  can  you 
say  as  much  of  the  alkalies  and  other  minerals  re- 
moved with  your  crops,  from  the  soil  where  tl  ey 
grew  1  Long  experience  answers  this  question  in 
the  negative. 

I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  of 
the  age,  that  about  97  per  cent,  of  the  ingredients 
which  make  up  the  whole  substance  of  wheat,  rye, 
corn,  barley,  oata,  peas,  and  beangs,  exist  in  the  air  in 
inexhaustible  quantities.  To  transmute  these  aeri- 
form bodies  into  the  plants  above-named,  and  into 
grass  and  roots,  at  the  smallest  expense,  is  the  ob- 
ject of  nearly  all  your  hard  work. 

If  I  were  to  burn  in  your  presence  100  pounds  of 
wheat,  including  both  straw  and  seed,  you  would 
know  of  a  certainty  that  this  bread-bearing  plant 
might  all  be  converted  into  air  and  vapor,  except 
something  less  than  three  pounds  of  ash,  which 
would  remain.  Now,  who  among  you  that  loves 
good  breal,  and  would  be  glad  to  produce  it  as 
cheaply  as  any  one,  will  refuse  to  learn  how  Nature 
changes  all  the  vegetable  matter  thrown  into  the  air 
by  combustion,  fermentation,  rotting,  and  the  respi- 
ration of  all  animals,  back  again  into  grain,  grass, 
and  roots  ?  Believe  me,  Nature  is  quite  as  willing 
to  give  you  40  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  and 
from  one  bushel  of  seed,  as  she  is  20,  if  you  will 
only  sludif  and  ohey  her  uniform  laws. 

A  wheat  plant  is  a  living  being  ;  and  the  number 
which  may  be  grown  and  brought  to  full  maturity  on 
an  acre  depends  on  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
food  which  you  feed  to  them.  It  may  not  be  profitable 
to  feed  so  high  as  to  raise  at  the  rate  of  320  bushels 
per  acre,  as  one  gentleman  in  England  professes  to 
have  done.  But  that  you  may  grow  40  bushels  on 
an  acre,  at  a  less  price  per  bushel  than  with  any  less 
number,  I  have  no  doubt. 
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The  raw  materials  to  form  36,000  pounds  of  ripe 
wheat  plants  are  not  expensive  in  this  section  cf 
countiy.  Nor  is  the  knowledge  expensive  to  com- 
bine and  use  these  materials,  so  as  to  save  a  consid-  I 
crable  portion  of  the  ordinary  cost  of  producing  40  | 
bushels  of  this  grain.  But  to  render  this  informa- 
tion entirely  satisfactory  and  generally  available,  an 
Experimental  Farm  is  needed,  to  demonstrate  prac- 
tically how  much  of  the  ingredients  contained  in  a 
field  (i.  e.,  what  per-centage)  comes  from  the  air, 
and  what  from  the  soil. 

Although  I  have  spent  much  time  in  investigating 
this  interesting  subject,  not  only  as  regards  wheat, 
but  corn,  oats,  and  peas,  yet  I  am  not  prepared  to 
speak  very  confidently  at  present  in  the  matter.  My 
impression,  however,  is  that  not  more  than  ten  per 
cent,  of  corn  and  twenty  per  cent,  of  wheat,  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances,  come  from  the 
earth.  I  will  state  a  few  facts  which  form,  in  part, 
the  basis  of  this  opinion. 

A  few  years  since,  the  mayor  of  Albany  {Friend 
Humphrey,  Esq.,)  planted  three  acres  in  corn, 
on  the  poor  sand  plain,  near  that  city.  The  quantity 
of  vegetable  mould,  or  organic  matter,  in  the  soil 
was  small.  As  an  experiment,  he  dropped  in  each 
hill  on  two  acres,  with  the  seed,  a  few  grains  (or 
perhaps  drachms,  of  horn  shavmgs.  The  other  acre 
received  nothing  as  a  fertilizer.  On  the  former  he 
harvested  60  bushels  per  acre  of  shelled  corn  ;  on 
the  latter  about  15. 

I  learn  from  the  Southern  Planter,  that  farmers  in 
that  neighborhood,  as  an  experiment,  have  paid  so 
high  as  $3  per  100  pounds  for  guano — the  price  of 
good  pork,  in  many  places — to  feed  to  corn  and  other 
plants  ;  and  find  the  food  not  too  expensive  for  pro- 
fit. Thousands  of  tons  of  this  fertilizer  ai-e  annu- 
ally consumed  in  Great  Britain,  at  the  cost  of  20  or 
more  dollars  per  ton. 

The  mere  soaking  of  seeds  in  strong  solutions  of 
common  sal-ammoniac  and  saltpetre  of  the  shops, 
enables  plants  to  increase  largely  their  weight. 
Now,  the  question  is — Do  they  derive  this  additional 
nourishment,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  horn  sha- 
vings, adds  45  bushels  of  grain  to  the  acre,  and 
stalks  in  proportion,  from  the  soil  or  the  atmos- 
phere ? 

From  the  known  sterility  of  the  soil,  I  think  at 
least  90  per  cent,  of  the  grain  comes  from  the  air. 
In  a  mellow,  deep  soil,  where  the  roots  can  easily 
expand,  and  be  accessible  to  atmospheric  influence, 
no  matter  how  destitute  it  may  be  of  organic  sub- 
stances, plants  gain  the  most  by  the  aid  of  concen- 
trated fertilizers. 

M.  Boussingault  heated  a  fair  clayey  soil  to  a  high 
temperature  for  some  time,  till  he  had  burned  out  all 
the  organic  matter.  In  this  earth  he  planted  a  few 
peas,  and  watered  them  with  pure  distilled  water. 
Some  of  them  blossomed  and  bore  perfect  seeds, 
drawing  all  their  carbon  and  nitrogen,  as  well  as  ox- 
ygen and  hydrogen,  from  air  and  water.  Had  these 
peas  had  the  benefit  of  common  rain-water,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia 
which  it  contains  would  have  been  of  essential  ser- 
vice in  promoting  their  growth. 

An  acre  of  land  wholly  destitute  of  vegetable 
matter,  and  containing  all  the  minerals  required  for 
the  plant,  might  produce  a  small  crop  of  peas.  The 
game  is  probably  true  of  corn,  clover,  and  arti- 
chokes. Mons.  B.  tried  a  similar  experiment  on 
wheat,  but  it  would  not  grow  to  maturity  without 
the  aid  of  some  organic  matter.     To  prepare  a  field 


to  produce  a  good  crop  of  this  grain,  other  plants 
which  draw  nearly  all  their  nourishment  from  the 
air,  should  be  first  cultivated  and  "  plowed  in"  to  en- 
rich the  earth.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe, 
however,  that  nearly  all  lands  in  Western  New 
York  lack,  not  so  nmch  vegetable  mould,  or  organic 
matter,  as  some  of  the  mineral  or  purely  earthy  in- 
gredients necessary  to  produce  large  crops  of  wheat. 
This  opinion  is  not  lightly  formed.  It  will  take  up 
too  much  of  your  time,  however,  to  go  into  details 
to  explain  the  facts  and  reasons  on  which  it  is  found- 
ed. 'Thorovgh  draining,  deep  ploiring,  and  a  per- 
fect pulverization  of  the  soil,  i  I'egard  as  of  great 
importance,  and  calculated  to  improve  our  present 
system  of  farming.  On  the  subject  of  draining  we 
have  much  to  learn,  and  more  to  practice. 

Deep  plowing  has  the  double  advantage  of  letting 
ofl",  to  some  extent,  any  surplus  water,  and  of  bring- 
ing to  the  surface  those  saline  substances  without 
which  no  plant  can  flourish.  When  any  of  these 
arc  wholly  wanting,  there  is  no  remedy  but  to  apply 
them.  Fortunately,  only  a  very  small  per-centagc 
of  most  plants  is  mineral  matter. 

One  hundred  pounds  of  wheat  straw  give  only  3i 
pounds  of  a.A  ;  and  81  per  cent,  of  that  is  called 
silica — the  basis  of  common  sand.  Before  this  sand 
can  enter  into  the  circulation  of  plants  to  form  the 
hone  of  their  stems,  to  keep  them  upright,  (and 
many  a  field  of  wheat  has  fallen  down,  and  been  lost 
from  a  lack  of  this  vegetable  bone,)  it  must  combine 
with  potash  or  soda,  to  render  it  soluble  in  water. 
Loose,  sandy  soils  are  usually  barren,  because  all 
the  alkalies  are  dissolved  and  leached  out.  With- 
out these,  pure  sand  cannot  enter  the  roots  of  plsnls, 
and  they  die  from  the  lack  of  their  natural  almient. 
The  application  of  wood  ashes  to  such  soils  increases 
largely  their  fertility,  although  they  contain  very 
little  organic  matter. 

In  clayey  soils,  the  potash,  soda,  and  magnesia 
are  not  washed  out.  After  they  have  been  partially 
exhausted  by  injudicious  cropping,  the  application  of 
lime  sets  the  beilance  free  to  unite  with  silica,  and 
form  silicate  of  potash  or  soda,  or  double  salts,  which 
are  soluble  in  water,  and  thus  enter  the  roots  of 
plants.  These  salts  are  decomposed  in  the  chemical 
laboratory  of  vegetables.  Silica  is  deposited  in 
their  tissues,  and  becomes  again  insoluble.  But  a 
small  part  of  wood  ashes,  when  put  up  in  a  leach, 
will  dissolve,  although  every  particle  of  them  was 
dissolved  before  it  entered  into  the  organic  structure 
of  trees  or  smaller  plants.  On  the  decomposition  of 
the  compounds  of  silica,  potash  and  soda  return  to 
the  earth,  combine  with,  and  render  soluble,  more 
fand.  This  is  carried,  with  its  circulating  fluids, 
into  every  part  of  the  vegetable,  and  deposited  where 
needed.  It  is  doubtless  in  this  way  that  a  small 
quantity  of  alkali  Vv'ill  serve  to  convey  into  the  stems 
of  corn,  grass,  and  grain  the  large  per  centage  of 
silica,  flint,  or  sand,  which  they  are  known  to 
contain. 

Thus,  if  a  soil  had  a  moderate  supply  of  organic 
matter,  and  only  lacked  one  or  two  simple  mineral, 
you  can  readily  see  how  a  farmer  might  pay,  as  do 
some  in  Virginia,  at  the  rate  of  $60  a  ton  for  ingre- 
dients to  be  transformed  into  plants,  and  sold,  per- 
haps, at  $10  a  ton.  It  is,  however,  bad  economy  to 
waste  the  raw  materials  of  cultivated  plants — the 
very  constituents  of  our  daily  bread  and  meat — and 
then  trust  luck  to  purchase,  at  a  dear  rate,  something 
nearly  as  good  brought  from  Africa,  or  the  Tacific 
Ocean, 
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A  lartre  portion  of  tlie  elements  found  in  fjuano, 
and  the  salts  or  minerals  neec-.ssary  to  the  growth  of 
plants,  escape  from  the  bodies  of  animals,  whether 
man  or  brute,  by  their  kidneys.  You  need  not  be 
told  that  the  liquid  excretions  of  all  animals  are  salty 
and  that  this  saline  matter  must  come  from  their 
food.  Small  as  this  mineral  substance  really  is, 
when  compared  with  the  gross  arnovrnt  of  matter  ta- 
ken into  the  animal  system,  it  is  quite  indispensable 
in  the  composition  of  the  vegetables  that  fur- 
nish it. 

There  are  two  and  a  half  millions  of  people  in 
this  State,  and  they  may  consume  an  average  of  five 
bushels  of  wheat  each  per  annum.  This  would  use 
up  12,500,000  bushels  a  year,  or  100,000,000  bushels 
in  eight  years.  Now,  bear  in  mind  the  important 
fact,  that  it  will  take  just  as  much  and  precisely  sim- 
ilar ingredients  to  form  the  second  100,000,000  bush- 
els that  were  consumed  to  make  the  first.  Owing 
to  the  great  abundance — say  80  per  cent, — of  these 
ingredients,  according  to  my  estimate,  being  provi- 
ded by  Infinite  Benevolence  every  where  at  our 
hands,  their  loss  to  the  wheat-grower  is  not  impor- 
tant. But  there  are  elements  in  this  grain  which 
are  not  abundant,  in  a  form  ready  to  enter  into  the 
organization  of  wheat  plants^  When  we  have  the 
seed,  the  land  plowed,  harrowed,  and  fenced,  at  no 
small  expense,  and  ninety  four  or  Jive  per  cent,  of 
every  thing  required  to  give  SO  bushels  to  the  acre, 
the  other  6  per  cent,  of  ingredients  lacking  are 
v.-orth  treble  their  v.'eight  in  clean  wheat,  if  they 
will  add  15  bushels  per  acre  to  the  crop. 

What  was  the  value  per  pound  of  th.e  fe\y  horn 
shavings  used  by  the  Mayor  of  Albany,  which  added 
90  bushels  of  corn  to  two  acres  of  tand,  more  than 
were  harvested  on  an  acre  in  all  other  respects  treated 
like  the  tvv^o  named  ?  Some  of  you  may  have  no- 
ticed, that  one  kernel  of  wheat  will  often  send  up 
ten  stems  ;  and  that,  under  favorable  circumstances, 
each  stem  will  bear  an  ear  containing  100  or  more 
plump  seeds.  I  have  frequently  counted  over  130 
seeds  in  a  head  or  car.  This  is  less  than  half  the 
yield  of  stems  which  has  been  obtained,  yet  it  shows 
a  perfect  willingness,  and  the  capacity,  in  Nature  to 
give  a  return  of  one  thousand  fold  on  the  seed  plant- 
ed. A  single  peck  of  seed  planted  on  an  acre,  in 
drills,  and  judiciously  supplied  with  all  the  ingredi- 
ents necessary  to  form  perfect  plants,  and  yielding 
at  this  rate,  would  give  a  crop  of  250  bushels. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  the  practicability  of 
increasing  largely  the  yield  of  grain  without  aug- 
menting the  growth  of  straw  in  an  equal  ratio.  You 
will  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  the  remark,  that  it 
is  not  always  the  heaviest  yield  of  straw  in  wheat, 
oats,  corn,  clover,  or  peas,  that  gives  the  most  grain 
or  seed.  I  assure  you,  that  if  you  will  feed  to  your 
hungry  plants  a  good  deal  more  of  those  ingredients 
taken  from  them,  and  most  insanely  thrown  away  in 
urine,  you  will  soon  know,  why  guano  is  worth  sixty 
dollars  a  ton. 

By  cultivating  the  soil  with  the  plow  and  hoe,  it 
loses  not  only  the  minerals  carried  off  in  the  crops, 
but  not  a  little  of  the  same  substances  while  dissolv- 
ed in  water,  which,  instead  of  being  taken  up  into 
the  circulation  of  cultivated  plants,  pass  with  the 
water  into  creeks,  rivers,  and  the  ocean.  How 
much  of  the  valuable  salts  of  lime,  potash,  soda,  and 
magnesia  are  lost  from  cultivated  land,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  say.  But  there  is  scarcely  a  spring  or  well, 
especially  in  a  good  grain  country,  whose  water  is 
not  "  hard."     By  evaporating  a  few  gallons  of  such 


water  in  a  clean  vessel,  a  thin  coat  of  wdiite  powder 
will  cover  its  hot  tern  and  .>-idei — being  the  minerals 
held  in  solution  in  the  water,  which  it  took  from  the 
earth. 

All  the  streams  that  flow  into  the  ocean  have  more 
or  less  cf  these  saline  ingredients  dissolved  in  them. 
The  sea  is  a  vast  salt-pan,  with  no  other  outlet  than 
by  solar  evaporation.  The  known  difference  in  the 
water  tlial.  falls  from  the  clouds  on  to  the  land  and 
that  which  runs  into  the  ocean — the  water  running 
in  being  salt,  and  that  which  escapes  by  solar  evap 
oration  being  fresh — makes  the  water  in  the  ocean 
very  salt,  and  crystalized  more  or  less,  like  that  in  a 
vat  used  to  make  salt,  at  Salina.  No  small  portion 
of  the  rocks  foin->d  in  the  bed  of  the  sea  are  composed 
of  ingredients  which,  like  the  crust  of  lime  in  a  tea- 
kettle, were  once  dissolved  in  water.  Few  are 
aware  that  the  materials  carried,  either  mechanical- 
ly, like  mud,  gravel,  and  sand,  or  in  solution,  to  the 
ocean,  from  ancient  islands  and  continents,  have 
formed  rocks  on  this  continent  estimated  at,  and  I 
may  say  measured,  by  Prof.  Rogers,  to  the  depth  of 
forty  thousand  feet. 

Mr.  Philips,  in  his  "  Elements  of  Geology,"  sets 
down  the  perpendicular  thickness  of  the  rocks  in 
Great  Britain,  which  abound  in  the  remains  of  plants 
and  animals  that  once  lived  on  the  earth,  at  six  and  a 
half  miles.  Viewed  with  a  chemical  and  geological 
eye,  the  soil  in  Western  New  York  has  many  inte- 
resting features.  It  possesses  many  minerals  of 
great  value  to  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  compott 
heaps.  I  regret  that  I  have  not  time  to  go  into  de- 
tails in  the  matter  of  combining  and  preparing  the 
precise  elements  required  by  Nature  to  form  the 
plants  most  cultivated  in  this  section.  To  absorb 
many  of  the  valuable  gasses  given  off  from  ferment- 
ing manure,  I  have  reason  to  befieve  that  there  is 
nothing  better  than  pulverized  charcoal,  mixed  with 
plaster.  It  is  a  subject  worthy  of  much  study,  to 
learn  how  to  save  and  use  to  the  best  advantage  all 
the  solid  and  liquid  excretions  of  every  animal  that 
feeds  on  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  • 

Nature  has  done  much  for  the  farmers  of  Monroe 
County,  in  providing  ready  to  your  hands  a  soil  re- 
markable for  its  fertility,  and  an  atmosphere,  for  your 
lungs,  not  less  remarkable  for  its  salubrity.  I  re- 
joice to  know  that  these  great  natural  advantages 
are  duly  appreciated  and  welt  deserved^  by  a  rural 
population  alike  distinguished  for  their  intelligence 
and  their  industry.  Think  not,  that  while  I  contend 
we  all  have  something  to  learn,  I  would  under- 
estimate the  wonderful  improvements  which  have 
been  made  by  the  hardy  tillers  of  the  earth  in  Wes- 
tern New  York.  No  man  respects  honest,  productive 
industry  more  than  I  do.  All  I  desire  is,  to  ste  it 
better  directed,  that  it  may  be  better  rewaj-ded.  I 
have  often  felt,  and  often  expressed,  my  deep  anxiety 
to  see  the  time  when  every  practical  farmer  in  the 
State  shall  be  able  to  produce  all  that  he  and  his  fa- 
mily shall  need,  or  a  fair  equivalent,  and  then  know- 
quite  as  well  how  to  keep  and  enjoy  the  rich  fruits  of 
his  honest  toil,  as  all  the  non-producers  in  the  land 
sliall  know  how  to  exchange  their  shadows  for  the 
working  man's  substance. 

Believe  me — those  that  create,  by  hard  work, 
nearly  all  the  good  things  consumed  by  civilized 
man,  ought  to  learn  how  to  keep,  as  well  as  how  to 
earn  property.  Pauperism  is  on  the  increase,  and  it 
would  be  well  if  every  man,  woman,  and  child  knew 
the  reason  why. 
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A  MARRIAGE   PORTION. 

Allow  me  to  introduce  a  siinplo  story  ;  though 
perhaps  not  new,  ne\ertheless  interesting  in  its  re- 
sults. On  the  margin  of  a  sunnj'-  lake  lived  a  farm- 
er ;  his  shaded  cottage  was  an  object  of  pleasure  to 
the  mariner  of  our  inland  sea,  and  the  traveler  could 
not  refrain  his  commendation  as  he  passed  the  well- 
tilled  fields,  rendered  more  attractive  by  the  perva- 
ding spu'it  of  neatness  and  order.  A  wife,  with  two 
daughters,  shared  the  labors  and  pleasures  of  the 
farmer.  One  hundred  acres  were  the  extent  of  the 
farm,  and  the  fartners  Capital  was  little  more  than 
honesty,  industry,  and  health.  I  need  not  paint  the 
family  circle  in  its  devotion  to  sacred  duties,  nor  its 
daily  toil — the  results  will  carry  to  every  heart  a 
view  of  the  path  pursued.  His  eldest  daughter  mar- 
ried, and  he  gave  to  her  one-third  of  his  farm,  as  her 
marriage  portion.  Notwithstanding  this  diminution 
of  acres,  he  had  the  same  quantity  of  products  as 
formerly.  In  due  time  his  youngest  daughter  mar- 
ried also,  and  he  gave  to  her  one-half  of  what  re- 
mained— and  still  the  produce  of  his  farm  wa«  not 
diminished.  The  secret  was  easily  discovered — he 
applied  as  much  labor  and  attention  to  the  remaining 
one-third  part  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  give  to 
the  whole  farm.  Do  you  ask,  how  this  applies  to 
any  of  us  ]  Let  me  explain.  We  divide  our  labor 
over  too  many  acres  to  afford  sufficient  culture  to 
each  ;  and  we  neglect  the  aid  of  science,  which 
teaches  us  to  concentrate  the  various  means  always 
within  our  control,  and  their  economical  and  appro- 
priate  application. 

AGRICULTURAL  PAPERS. 

It  may  be,  and  often  is  asked,  how  are  we  to  ascer- 
tain the  experience  of  other  farmers,  that  we  may 
benefit  by  their  experiments  and  experience  ?  No- 
thing is  more  easy — the  agricultural  periodicals  of 
this  country  bring  to  the  fire-side  and  leisure  hour 
of  every  farmer,  the  tried  results  of  experiments 
throughout  the  world — they  give  to  him  the  practice 
ii  every  section  of  our  country — they  open  to  him 
the  science  of  his  profession,  making  clear  and  intel- 
ligible all  that  heretofore  has  been  deemed  chance. 
No  farmer  can  fail  to  be  wiser  and  richer  if  he  care- 
fully peruses  the  well-stored  pages  of  the  Cultivator 
— a  paper  too  well  known  in  this  country  and  in  Eu- 
rope to  need  an  eulogium  here  ;  and  it  will  surely  be 
a  matter  of  surprise  to  all  when  I  state,  that  in  this 
county  there  are  not  probably  30  farmers  who  con- 
sult its  pages.  Another  paper  of  well-known  and 
deserved  merit  is  the  New  Genesee  Farmer,  from 
the  pages  of  which  every  farmer  can  derive  lessons 
of  experience  and  wisdom  in  his  vocation.  The 
American  Agriculturist  is  another  periodical  worthy 
your  attentive  perusal.  These  and  other  sources  of- 
fer the  ready  means  of  knowledge,  at  a  cost,  too,  so 
moderate,  that  it  surely  requires  but  a  knowledge  of 
the  fact  to  see  one  or  more  in  the  hands  of  every 
man  in  this  country,  who  desires  to  thrive,  and,  like 
our  friend  of  the  Lake  shore,  be  able  to  give  to  every 
daughter  a  farm  as  a  marriage  portion. — Ddaficld's 
Jig.  Address. — Seneca  County,  JV.  Y. 

Cranbrrries. — Mr.  William  Hall,  of  Norway, 
Maine,  has  succeeded  in  raising  cranbeiTies  on  a  patch 
of  boggy  land.  He  sowed  the  berries  in  the  spring, 
on  the  snow  and  ice.  The  seed  took  well,  and  en- 
tirely rooted  out  the  weeds.  Last  year  he  gathered 
six  bushels  from  a  patch  of  land  about  three  rods 
square,  which  a  few  years  since  was  useless 


MOVEx\BLE  HAY  RACKS. 

Mr.  Editor — I  acciilentally  took  up  one  of  your 
papers  sent  to  our  post  office,  and  read  an  article  on 
foddering  cattle,  and  the  description  of  a  cheap  and 
simple  contrivance,  to  do  away  with  a  great  many 
troubles  of  that  p?.rt  of  a  farmers  work.  It  struck 
me  as  just  the  thing  I  wanted.  I  had  7  head  of  cat- 
tle in  my  yard,  and  I  conhtiucted  two  cribs,  which 
had  accommodations  for  8  head,  and  it  works  to  my 
entire  satisfaction.  I  have  had  it  in  use  a  fortnight 
and  it  has  saved  me  more  than  the  price  of  your  pa- 
per, and  I  herewith  enclose  you  one  dollar  for  a  copy 
J'or  myself  and  one  of  my  neighbors. 

In  contriving  my  racks,  I  have  departed  a  little 
from  your  description,  and  I  think  for  the  better.  I 
also  send  a  rouph  drawing  in  which  two  sides  are 
only  finished.  The  variations  I  found  advantageous, 
were  to  put  the  boards  only  2ft  6in  high,  instead  2ft 
Oin,  and  to  drop  the  cross  pieces  so  that  they  shall 
come  no  higher  than  the  side  boards.  The  whole 
should  be  strongly  nailed  with  lOd  or  12d  nails,  and 
where  the  cross  pieces  cross,  there  should  be  a  good 
wrought  spike  that  will  clench,  so  that  the  cattle 
shall  not  break  them  down  or  push  them  out  of 
shape.  L.  L.  BARKER. 

Factory  owned  by  Girls. — The  factory  girls  of 
Lowell  talk  of  establiehing  a  large  factory,  to  be 
worked  by  themselves,  and  of  which  they  should  be 
the  joint-stock  proprietors.  Should  such  a  scheme 
be  successfully  put  in  ojjeration,  we  presume  it 
would  not  be  long  before  the  proprietors  would  have 
plenty  of  applications  for  ■partners.  A  young  man 
might  thus  apostrophize  a  fair  stockholder  : 

"  Ever  from  thai  hour  1  loved  her, 
Till  for  lier  stock  I  paid  lier  wiih  myself." 

thf:  flovv'ers. 

When  God  to  man  a  being  gave, 

'Twas  by  a  garden  fair'; 
Ilis  first-drawn  breath  was  iVom  a  WaVe 

Of  oOoiir-wnt'tingr  air. 
As  vision,  at  his  spirit's  birth, 

The  tender  eyelids  burst, 
He  saw,  from  out  his  kindred  earth 

The  (lowers  had  risen  first. 
■"Mid  clustering  vines  and  trees  that  woo'd 

His  new-created  sight, 
Were  fruits  for  rich,  salubrious  food, 

And  flowers  for  his  delight  : 
And  these  were  fed  from  living  springs^ 

Baptiz'd  with  holy  dew,  I      ' 

And  softly  fanii'd  by  angels'  wings, 

In  beauty  whilo  they  grew. 
Tlioy  shone,  a  glorious  volume  spread 

For  his  all-peaceful  hours  : 
.The  first  sweet  book  man  ever  read 

Was  of  the  leaves  of  flowers. 
Pure  thoughts  of  his  Alniighly  Friend, 

With  radiance  from  above. 
Were  on  its  countless  pages  penn'd — 

Its  author's  name  was  Love.—     [hannaH  f.  gduld. 
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NORTHERN   SPY. 

The  above  figure  represents  this  superior  native 
apple.  It  originated  in  the  town  of  East  Eioomficld, 
in  the  orchard  of  the  late  Oliver  Chapin. 

It  was  but  little  known  until  two  or  three 
years  ago,  when  a  number  of  young  trees,  suckers 
from  the  original  tree,  came  into  bearing,  and  the 
fruit  was  carried  to  the  Rochester  mai-ket,  where  it 
attracted  general  attention.  It  is  now  esteemed  the 
best  winter  or  keeping  variety  known — better  than 
the  Swaar  or  Spitzenburg.  It  commands  the  high- 
est price  in  the  market  ;  we'have  seen  them  sold  in 
the  spiing  for  8l  50  per  bushel  ;  and  last  fall,  those 
that  we  knew  to  be  sold  brought  $2  25  per  barrel ; 
while  $1  was  the  usual  price  of  ordinary  fruit.  We 
have  seen  specimens  produced  on  eld,  stunted  trees, 
that  were  small  and  quite  deficient  in  color  and  fla- 
vor. Young  trees,  or  those  that  have  been  care- 
fully pruned,  produce  abundant  crops,  and  the  fruit  is 
of  large  size  and  extremely  beautiful.  The  tree  is  a 
rapid,  upright,  and  handsome  grower  ;  wood  dark 
brown,  covered  with  gi  ay-colored  spccLs  or  dots,  ve- 
ry ea.-ily  distinguished  from  any  other.  Fneit  some- 
what conical,  sometimes  slightly  ribbed  ;  the  speci- 
men figured  measures  12  inches  in  circumference. 
Stalk  about  3-4ths  of  an  inch,  set  in  a  broad,  deep 
cavity.  Eye  doej)ly  sot  in  a  broad  deep  basin.  Co- 
lor pale  green  in  the  shade,  dark  rod  on  the  sunny 
side  ;  those  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  arc  entirely 
covered  with  a  fine  deep  red.  Flesh  yetiovvish 
white,  tender,  juicy,  and  high-flavored,  with  a  pecu- 
liar musky  perfume.  In  use  from  November  till 
May.  This,  like  all  other  popular  fruits,  is  cuioUer- 
feited  by  the  men  and  boys  who  sell  apples  around 
the  streets,  and  on  the  corners  ;  every  apple  they 
can  find,  that  in  any  way  resembles  the  "Northern 
S|v. ,"  is  so  called  by  them.  We  have,  during  the 
I.!i;..cnt  winter,  seen  several  distinct  varieties  sold 
by  tliem  under  this  name. 


How  TO  Eat  an  Ap- 
ple Mechanic  ally, 
s  c  i  e  n  t  i  fically,  and 
G  K  N  T  E  E  L  Y. — Pare  it 
neatly  and  carefully, 
making  an  entire  ribbon 
of  the  skin  ;  then  placing 
the  middle  finger  of  the 
left  hand  upon  the  stem, 
and  the  thumb  upon  the 
blossom  end,  with  your 
fruit-knife  commence 
cutting  a  slice  from  the 
top  to  near  the  centre, 
and  so  on,  in  succession, 
leaving  the  core  standing 
as  a  column  or  shaft, 
upon  which  it  revolves 
until  it  is  demolii^hed. 

It  is  a  cleanly,  deli- 
cate, and  systematic 
operation,  which  com- 
mends it  to  all  persona 
who  are  fond  of  that 
wholesome  and  valuable 
fruit. 

POMUS. 


THE  APPLE  CULTURE. 

The  culture  of  the  apple  is  of  much  greater  im- 
portance to  the  farmer  than  is  generally  considered. 
We  know  that  an  orchard  has  grown  to  be  a  matter 
considered  as  of  almost  absolute  necessity  ;  but  it  is 
the  carelessness  with  which  it  is  generally  planted 
and  cultivated,  that  warrants  the  remark  we  com- 
naenced  with.  In  growing  wheat,  corn,  potatoes,  or 
any  other  field  product,  the  farmer  very  rationally 
procures  such  varieties  and  bestows  such  culture  as 
will,  considering  their  adaptability  to  his  soil  and 
other  circumstances,  yield  him  the  most  liberal  re- 
turn for  his  expenditures.  These  considerations  are 
equally  important  in  relation  to  the  orchard.  Your 
land  is  occupied  with  it — ^j'our  trees,  and  planting 
them,  cost  something — j'our  labor  is  required  to  pick, 
preserve,  and  carry  your  fruit  to  market,  if  you  sell 
them  ;  and  these,  altogether,  constitute  a  consider- 
able item.  Hence  appears  the  necessity  of  exerci- 
sing as  much  care  in  selecting  suitable  varieties  of 
fruit  as  of  grain,  and  of  bestowing  on  them  a  pro- 
portionate degree  of  attention,  both  in  planting  and 
after-culture,  in  order  to  insure  their  health  and 
fruitfulness,  and  make  the  investment  one  of  profit 
instead  of  Iohs.  We  know  many  excellent  farmers, 
whose  fields  show  that  they  are  cultivated  by  a  care- 
ful and  skillful  hand,  but  whose  orchard  is  in  a  state 
of  absolute  neglect.  This  arises  from  an  incorrect 
estimate  of  orchard  products.  It  can  be  easily 
shown,  that  an  orchard  of  choice,  well-selected  ap- 
ples, ripening  in  regular  succession,  properly  culti- 
vated and  attended  to,  will  yield  as  'great  pro  fitsas 
any  other  ]>roduct.  Our  soil  and  climate  are  admi- 
rably adapted  to  the  perfect  growth  and  development 
of  this  fruit — proved  by  experience.  An  acre  of 
land  may  contain  150  trees.  These,  in  five  or  six 
years,  will  produce  at  least  five  bushels  per  tree,  if 
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properly  cultivated  ;  and  these,  at  the  low  price  of 
2s.  per  bushel,  would  amount  to  $187  50.  At  this 
low  estimate,  the  orchard,  after  paying-  all  expenses, 
would  be  found  highly  profitable.  Prices  in  our 
market  vary  from  $1  to  $2  50  per  barrel,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quality.  Choice  and  rare  kinds  are  some- 
times sold  in  the  spring  for  10s.  to  12s.,  and  even  as 
high  as  16s.  per  bushel.  But  for  domestic  uses,  for 
eating  in  a  raw  state,  for  cooking,  and  for  feeding  to 
hogs,  to  cows,  and  even  horses — apples  are  of  great 
value.  The  great  facilities  which  steam  convey- 
ances and  canals  now  afford  for  the  transportation  of 
fruit,  give  increased  importance  to  this  branch  of  in- 
dustry, by  opening  up  new  markets,  and  thereby  in- 
creasing the  price  of  fruit  materially  in  the  interior 
portions  of  the  country.  The  Atlantic  steamers 
will,  we  believe,  at  no  very  distant  day,  be  loaded 
with  American  fruits  (apples  particularly)  for  the 
European  markets.  The  markets  of  the  south,  too, 
will  create  an  increasing  demand. 

This  subject  begins  to  be  appreciated,  as  will  be 
seen  from  the  following  extract  from  an  eastern 
paper  : 

FuuiT. — The  deiiiand  in  England  for  American  fruit  is 
likely  to  become  a  matter  of  considerable  importance.  A 
lar:;e  quantity  of  apples  were  sent  there  last  season  and 
paid  well.  Many  orchards  of  five,  ten,  and  twenty  tliou- 
sand  trees,  have  lately  been  planted  in  the  Hudson  river 
counties,  with  a  view  of  growing  apples  for  eKport  to  foreign 
countries.  We  see  no  reason  why  peaches  from  New  Jer- 
sey, and  other  Atlantic  regions  where  tliey  grow,  cannot 
be  sent  to  England,  by  steameis,  and  arrive  in  good  con- 
dition. 

But  even  if  confined  to  our  own  markets,  or  the 
marlcets  of  our  own  continent,  the  demand  for  good 
fruit  will  increase  asfast  and  faster  than  the  supply 
for  ages  to  come.  It  has  been  so  in  every  country — 
the  progress  of  civilization  and  refinement,  the  in- 
crease of  population,  the  accumulation  of  wealth, 
invariably  increase  the  demand  for  the  choice  pro- 
ductions of  the  garden  and  the  orchard,  faster  than 
they  do  the  means  for  producing  them. 

In  order  to  assist  those  who  are  anxious  to  pro- 
cure the  best  varieties,  we  will  from  time  to  time 
notice  and  describe  such  as  we  can  recommend. 


A  Fine  Sweet  Apple. — We  have  just  examined 
a  specimen  of  a  very  superior  variety  of  sweet  ap- 
ple, quite  new  to  us,  left  at  the  Seed  Store  by  a 
gentleman  who  found  it  at  Gould's  grocery  store,  in 
Buffalo-street,  where  it  had  been  purchased  from 
some  farmer.  It  is  a  tender,  juicy,  fine-fiavored  ap- 
ple, equal,  if  not  superior  to  any  sweet  apple  we 
know,  and  is  eminently  worthy  of  extensive  cultiva- 
tion. If  the  person  who  brought  it  to  Gould's 
should  see  this,  he  v/ill  please  leave  or  send  his  ad- 
dress to  the  Seed  Store.  The  fruit  is  large,  mea- 
suring 12  inches  in  circumference,  surface  uneven, 
with  large  unequal  ridges  or  ribs,  ;  stem  slender, 
about  half  an  inch  long,  and  inserted  in  a  narrow  and 
moderately  deep  cavity  :  colyx  small,  and  in  a  small 
and  rather  shallow  basin  ;  skin  yellow  in  the  shade, 
clear  red  in  the  sun,  and  wholly  covered  with  brown 
dots,  so  numerous  as  to  make  the  surface  rough  ; 
J{i'if]i.  yellowish  white,  melting,  and  fine-flavored  ; 
looks  as  though  it  would  keep  well  till  spring.  This 
v/e  consider  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our  pres- 
ent very  deficient  list  of  what  are  called  sweet 
apples. 


s 


TRAW  CUTTING  MACHINES.—We  have  for  sale  four  dif- 

fereut  paltenis  of  Slravy-cutters,  which  we  will  sell  low. 
Dec.  1.  B.  r.  SMITH  &  CO. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


O.  REYNOLDS' 
NON-SWARMING  &  DIVIDING  BEE-HIVE. 

THE  Subscriber  having  kept  Bees  for  upwards  of  thirty  years, 
and  haviH?  tried  many  of  the  various  modes,  and  some  of  the 
patents,  that  have  lieea  recommended  for  the  preservation  of  Bees 
and  removing  of  honey — having  been  disippointed  in  his  anticipa- 
tions, became  sensible  that  the  iiiiprovements  heretofore  presented 
to  the  public  were  not  such  as  would  give  general  satisfaction. 
Knowing  that  much  has  been  done  to  advance  the  interests  of  tlie 
Bee-grower,  and  ihc  preservation  of  the  Bees,  and  believing  that 
art  has  not  yet  arrived  to  perfection,  would,  with  due  deference, 
present  to  an  enlightened  community  his  Non-swarming  and  Divi- 
ding Bee-hive,  believing  that  they  will  compare  former  improve- 
ments with  his,  and  decide  agreeai)Iy  to  merit,  feeling  confident  that 
he  will  receive  a  share  of  their  approbation.  Said  Hive  is  divided 
into  difterent  apartments,  and  so  arranged  tliat  the  Apiarian  may 
cause  the  Bees  to  leave  one  apartment  and  pass  into  the  others, 
thereby  freeing  the  honey  I'rom  its  incumbents  at  the  will  of  the  op- 
erators. Dividing  can  be  performed  with  ease  and  safety.  All  de- 
predations from  the  bee-moth  and  robber  may  be  prevented  ;  the 
method  of  feeding  and  ventilating  being  superior.  In  a  word,  the 
improvement  is  just  such  as  the  Bee-grower  is  desirous  of  ob- 
taining. O.  REYNOLDS. 
Extract  from  the  report  of  the.  Committee  on  Imprurenients,  iff..,  at 

the  Exhibition  of  the  Monroe   Co.  Jgricultural   Society,  at   Ru- 

ehester,  Oct.  8th  and  Olh,  18-14. 

To  Dr.  Oliver  Reynolds,  of  Webster,  for  a  newiy-iavented,  Non- 
Swarniing  Bee-Hive,  combining  all  the  advantages  of  former  im- 
provements, with  some  valuable  qualifications  for  ventilation,  re- 
moving old  comb,  dividing  swarms,  and  preventing  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  bee-moth — the  whtle  under  the  entire  control  of  the 
operator.    The  Committee  award  a  Diploma. 

I  certify  that  the  above  is  a  true  extract  from  the  report. 

M.  B.  BATEHAM, 

Rochester,  Oct.  17,  ISM.  Cor.  Sec.  Monroe  Ag.  Society. 

N  B.  Any  person  wi^ihing  to  purchase  Territory,  or  act  as  Agent, 
by  directing  a  line  to  the  Postmaster,  Webster,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y., 
will  be  promptly  attended  to. 

O"  For  sale  at  the  Rochester  Seed  Store,  No.  4,  Front-street. 


STRAYED   HORSES. 

FROM  the  Farm  of  the  Subscriber  strayed  awa}',  about  three 
weeks  since,  an  aged  BROWN  MARE,  gray  over  the  eyes, 
low  in  the  back,  with  saddle-marks  thereon;  lias  one  wiiite  hind 
foot,  Ions  tail,  which,  with  the  mane,  is  black.  Al.-o,  a  RED  ROAN 
HORSE  COLT,  coming  two  years  old.  Said  horses  were  last 
heard  of  in  the  town  of  Greece. 

Any  person  who  can  give  information  as  to  where  said  horses  are, 
or  have  been,  shall  be  remunerated  for  their  trouble,  by  giving  ma 
notice  thereof,  through  tlie  mail,  addressed — 

WILLIAM  LOVVRY,  of  Clarks  n, 
Parraa  Center  Post-office,  Mouroe  Co.,  New  Y'ork. 
ClarksoD,  Dec.  22,  1844. 


H 


OBSE  CHESTNUTS   for  sale  at  the  Rochester  Seed  Store, 
Doc.  1st,  1844.  B.  F.  SMITH  &  CO. 


CASH  for  FLAX  SEED;  and  OIL  MEAL  for  sale— at  the  Old 
Oi    Mill,  Water-street ;  or  No.  3,  Front-street, 
Rochester,  Dec.  1644.— ja^m.         THOS.  WEDDLE  &  SONS. 


A 


PPLE  SEEDS  for  sale  at  the  Rochester  Seed   Store,  No.  4, 
Front-street.  »•  F.  SMITH  &  CO. 


C\SH    FOB    TIMOTHY    SEED. 

fr\r\    mr\     i  AHA  bushels  timothy  sled 

OUU      J-  V^       lUUU     wanted  at  the  Rochester  Seed 
Store.    The  highest  price  paid  in  cash  ^""^ ^^'"^^^^^^{^j^^i  4,  ^o. 
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Jletcorological  Observations, 

hade  at  rochester,  seven  miles  from  lake  ontario, 

by  l.  wetherell. 

Journal  of  the  Weather  for  Jan.  1844. 
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Maximum  (Dec.  26)  tlier.  52  deg.;  barom.  (Jan.  19)  30,06. 
Minimum  (Jan.  19j  thcr.  25  deg.;  barom,  (Dec.  30}  29.11. 

Summary'— \^\\. 
Thermonicter^-highcst  degree  during  the  year,  89. 

<.  — lowest        i.         ..  <.       2.  (below  zero.) 

Barometer,     — liigiiest       ..         ,.  ..     30.10. 

— lowest         < .  . .     28.65. 

Greatest  nionthlj'  range  of  ther.  in  April,  72  deg. 
Warmest  day  in  the  year,  June  25. 

Coldest       Jan.    27. 

Wind  noitli  in  the  yearSSdays;  ditto  north  east, 47^  ;  ditto  east, 
471;  ditto  south-east,  26};  ditto  south,  27| ,  ditto  60uth-v%est, 
52  ;  we.st,  73}  ;  north-west,  98}. 

Prevailing  wind  for  tha  year,  north-west.  We  have  had  much 
more  than  our  usual  proportion  of  north-east  wind,  it  having  been 
the  prevailing  wind  in  M.-irch  and  April. 

Number  of  fair  days,  170;  ditto  cloudy,  196. 
..  days  on  which  rain  fell.  124. 

snow  fell,  70. 
•  •  ..  ..        snow  and  rain  fell,  9. 


ROCHESTER  PRODUCE  MARKET. 
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AGRICULTURAL   TOOLS,  &c. 

FOR    SALE    at    the 

SEED  STORE  c|-  FARMERS'  WAREHOUSE, 

No.  4,  Fronl'Sfrcd,  {near  Buffalo-sl.)  Rochester,  New  York. 

10  JC  WORCESTER  PLOWS,  which  stand  unrivalled  for  *u- 
^t}  periority  of  workmanship  and  durability.  Also,  twenty- 
-five  PRKMIUM  PLOWS,  made  by  H.  Delano.  CULTIVA- 
TORS, Seed  Sowers,  Grindstones,  Root  Cutters,  Road  Scrapers, 
,\mes'  bejt  Cast-steel  Spades  and  Shovels,  Ditching  Spades, 'Boys' 
Spades,  Shovels,  and  Manure  Forks;  Tree  Scrapers,  30  doz.  Hoes, 
assorted  kinds;  Garden  Hoes,  of  every  varictv;  Garden  Rakes; 
CYLINDER  CHURNS,  a  superior  article;  SUGAR  MILLS, 
BUDDLN'G  KNIVES,  Prnning  Knives,  Grafting  Chisels  and  Saws, 
Transplanting  Trowels,  Ladies'  Wcediig  Trowels,  Anti -friction 
Rollers,  Bush  Hooks,  Ring  and  Hook  Haines,  Trace  Chains,  Cattle 
Chains,  Brass  Ox  Ball.*,  Boll  Rings,  Ox  Yokes  and  Bowf,  Garden 
Syringes,  Hatch's  Patent  Sowing  Machines. 


CANARY    BIRDS,    BIRD    CAGES,   CANARY   SEED,  HEMP 
SEED,   CUTTLE    FISH    BONE,  for  sale  at   the  Rochester 
Seed  Store, 
Dec.  1.  B.  K.  SMITH   &  CO. 


IMPORTANT  TO  FARMERS. 


E  TAYLOR'S  new  and  valuable  Patent  STRAW-CUTTER 
•  and  COBN-SHELLER.— This  is  allowed,  by  all  who  are  ac- 
quainted w  ith  Machines  for  cutting  straw,  to  be  ike  best  yet  invent- 
eil.  As  it  combines  durability  with  simpliril y  in  its  construction,  it 
is  not  liable  to  get  out  of  repair.  The  Knife  (which  is  very  heavy, 
and  made  of  the  best  steel)  is  moved  by  eccentrics,  which  give  it  a 
drawing  stroke,  of  great  power;  and  it  can  be  sharpened  and  ad- 
justed to  the  Machine  with  less  skill  than  is  required  to  sharpen  and 
li.v  a  Sythe. 

Double  the  amount  of  straw  can  be  cut  in  any  given  time,  with 
half  the  amount  of  labor,  by  this  than  by  any  oilier  Straw-cutter 
now  in  use.  There  is  a  Sclf-feedtPg  Apparatut  attached,  which  can 
with  ease  be  so  regulated,  as  to  Cut  the  straw  to  any  desired 
lensrth. 

The  Machine  is  adapted  to  cut  all  kinds  of  straw,  haj ,  and  corn- 
stalks, with  equal  facility;  and  the  r.ipidity  with  which  it  shells 
corn,  removing  every  kernel,  and  leaving  the  cob  perfectly  whole, 
is  unparallcleil. 

The  Subscribers  arc  now  manufacturing  three  different  sizes  of 
the  above  Machine — oiie  with  the  Corn  Slieller,  and  two  without — 
all  are,  however,  construdled  on  the  same  principlo.  but  varying  in 
price.  The  one  of  the  largest  size  can  be  driven  by  horse-power, 
if  wished. 

Every  Farmer  who  lias  examined  this  Machine  has  f  xprrssed  his 
dccido(l  opinion,  that  it  is  the  best  adapted  for  its  various  purposes 
of  any  that  have  hitherto  been  presented  to  public  notice  ;  and 
there  is  no  assumption  in  asserting,  that  a  continued  use  of  it  will 
warrant  even  greater  encomiums  tliah  haVe  yet  been  pas.scd 
upon  it. 

The  ready  sale  it  has  Vsd  since  tlic  Subscribers  commenced  the 
manufacture,  induces  them  to  believe,  that  no  person  intending  to 
purchase  a  Straw-cutter  will  not  do  so  before  examining  those 
which  they  havi;  recently  constructed,  which  may  be  seen  at  Baiton 
&  Belden's  Tool  Store,  west  end  of  the  Bridge,  in  Buflalo-slreet ; 
at  B.  F.  Smith  &:,  Co.'s,  Rochester  Seed  Store,  Front-street ;  and  at 
their  shop,  in  the  stone  building  a  little  west  of  the  United  States 
Hotel,  corner  of  Hill  and  i^lizabcth  streets  ;  at  any  of  which  places 
persons  desirous  of  obtaining  the  above-described  Machine  will 
liave  prompt  attention  given  to  all  orders  thev  may  eive  for  the 
same.  BEARDSLEE  &.  BADGER. 

Rochester,  Jan.  18,  1845, 

N.B.  Persons  wishing  to  secure  the  right  of  manufacturing  the 
above-described  Machines  can  address — 

v..  TAYLOR.  (Patrntpo.)  Rochester. 
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BY  B.  F.  SMITH  &,  CO,  PROPRIETORS, 

At  the  Seed  Store,  No.  4,  Front  Street,  near  Bujf'ilo  St. 


DANIEL    LEE,    EDITOR. 

Anwng  the  Correspondents  are — L.  B.  Langwou- 
THY,  N.  GooDSEi,!,,  Prof.  C.  Dewey,  T.  C.  Peters, 
L.  Wetherell,  p.  Barry,  and  T.  H.  Hyatt. 

FIFTY  CENTS  A  YEAR: 

Five  copies  for  Two  Dollars  ;  Eight  copies  for  Three  Dollarb. 
All  payiiieuls  to  be  maije  in  advaiice.  Money  and  subscriptions, 
by  a  i-pgiilatiou  of  the  pottmastcr  general,  may  be  remitted  by 
post  masters  free  of  expense,     mr Address  B.  F.  Smith  <fc  Co. 


To  Correspondents. — We  have  received  a  large  number  of 
Coc.munications  during  tlic  last  month,  wiiich  will  be  published  as 
Koou  as  %ve  can  find  room.  Correspondents  will  please  be  as  concise 
as  possible.  The  Farmer  is  only  half  as  la-ge  as  we  wish  it  was, 
for  their  accommodation.  Several  articles  are  on  file  for  the  April 
number.  Among  them  one  from  N.  Goodsell,  Esq.  on  the  "  Disease 
of  Potatoes,"  one  from  one  of  the  best  farmers  in  Sweden,  on"  Li- 
quid Manures,"  and  "  11"  on  the  "  Dest  Breeds  of  Cuttle."  E.  C. 
of  Salina,  A.  W.  of  East  Bloomfield,  and  W.  S.  T.  of  Cayuga  Coun- 
ty, are  under  consi(Ier:ition.  S.  Williams'  Essay  oh  iWauures  is 
in  typo,  but  necessarily  crowded  out  this  month. 

Our  correspondent  at  Perry  Centre,  is  referred  to  the  advertiee- 
ments  of  J.  W.  Bissel!  &  Co.  and  Eilwangir  &  Barry,  for  "  North- 
ern Spy"  grafts.    They  can  bo  depended  upon  as  geniiine. 

Our  eorrespondput  at  Reserve,  Inda.  is  informed  that  Lucerne 
can  ba  had  at  tii^  Roehester  Seed  Store,  and  that  Madder  seed  can 
be  had  of  Br.  Julian  X.  Chabert,  No.  336  Froi;t  street,  New  York. 

Chdick  Se'.ds. — We  have  received  from  the  Hon.  H.  L.  ELLS- 
WORTH, of  thr.  Patent  Om-je,  a  great  variety  of  choice  seeds: 
thoy  will  bo  di.stributod  to  tiinGe  who  desire  to  tesf  their  qualities, 


Our  Thanks  are  due  to  Inst  Alasters,  (fn  :;i  whom  we  have  re- 
csived  m;iiiy  favors,)  and  to  many  kind  friends,  who  have  exerted 
tUe'n^elvi's  so  successfully  to  extend  the  circulation  of  the  Tarmer. 
We  com:n3nced  the  year  with  an  edition  of  six  thousand.  This 
number  is  already  nearly  exhausted.  We  shai!  continue  to  supply 
tlia  back  numbers  to  naw  suhscrihsrs  as  long  as  they  last.  From 
present  indications  we  shill  be  obliged  to  re-print  the  first  two 
numbers  of  this  year.     Send  in  your  names  immod lately. 

The  Indiana  Farmer  .^md  Gardner. — We  have  received  two 
numbers  of  this  paper,  published  at  Iiidianiipolis,  by  S.  V.  B.  Noel 
&  Co.  twice  a  month  for  $1  a  year.  Henry  W.  Beechrr,  Editor. 
The  editor  comes  into  the  fiold  like  one  well  acquainted  with  the 
liusiness.  Instead  of  bfing  discouraged  by  the  number  of  now  Ag- 
ficnllural  papers,  starting  up  all  over  the  west,  he  says — 

'•There  is  already  a  lino  of  agricultural  papers  e.vtending  from 
Maine  to  Missouri,  and  from  Missouri  to  Florida.  Every  year  adds 
to  the  number.  Every  year  gives  them  better  support.  Papers 
create  readers — tiie  supplij  creates  a  dei  ■and.  New  ))apers  are,  like 
new  settlers  in  a  pioneer  village,  not  riv^ils,  but  welcome  liefpers — 
the  more  the  better,  within  c>'rtain  limns.  The  time  is  coming 
when  every  good  farmer  would  as  soon  be  without  a  plow,  as  with- 
out an  able  agricultural  paper.  There  are  nearly  a  million  of  peo- 
ple in  Indiana,  and  only  one  agricultural  paper." 

Wo  have  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  quite  a  large  number  of 
packages  of  our  Fanner,  to  Indiana.  We  welcome  the'  Fanner  and 
Gardener'  into  the  field  :  there  is  room  enough  and  to  spare.  We 
shall  expect  a  great  Jucreaso  to  oui-  suhscripiibu  list  from  Indiana?   j 


AGRICULTURE  IN  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

We  are  surprised  to  find  the  following  remarks  in 
the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture,  which  may  be 
found  on  page  47  : 

"  Looking  at  our  common  schools  as  they  now 
are,  and  are  likely  to  remain  for  years  to  corne,  not- 
withstanding all  the  efforts  to  elevate  them,  we  can- 
not but  deem  the  plan  above  mentioned  [the  introduc- 
tion of  the  study  of  agriculture  into  common 
schools]  as  loorse  than  foolish  ;  for  the  result  can  be 
nothing  else  than  the  imparting  of  that  '  1  ttle 
knowledge"  which  is  always  a  dangerous  thing"  (!) 

The  whole  educational  acquirements  of  99  in  ev- 
ery 100  children  that  now  attend  common  schools  in 
this  state,  can  only  be  regarded  as  "  imparting"  to 
them  a  "little  knowledge,"  If  this  "little  know- 
ledge" be  "  always  a  dangerous  thing,"  then  the 
whole  common  school  system  should  be  aboiifhed. 
If  the  acquisition  of  a  "  little  knowledge"  of  the 
science  of  agriculture  will  be  injurious  to  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  the  farmers  of  New  York,  should 
the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture  be  allowed  to 
circulate  among  them  ?  Who  knows  but  that  some 
of  the  more  inquisitive  of  the  rising  generation, 
now  attending  our  com/aion  schools,  may  extract 
from  its  ample  pages  that  "  little^''  information, 
which  the  learned  professors  pronounce  "  a  danger- 
ous thing  ?" 

Mr.  Pope  was  a  man  of  genius,  and  an  admirabia 
poet ;  but  he  had  no  more  idea  of  the  condition  of 
society  in  this  state  in  the  middle  of  the  1 9th  cen- 
tury, and  of  the  wants  of  our  children,  and  their  du- 
ties in  after  lile,  than  did  "  the  blind  ha-d  of  Scio." 

To  read  attentively  good  books  on  practical  and 
scientific  agriculture,  pupib  in  common  schools  need 
not  learn  any  the  less  of  other  elementary  studies. 
No  one  proprc^-es  that  they  shall  neglect  orthogra- 
phy, writing,  arithmetic,  reading,  grammar,  or  any 
other  branch  of  useful  knowledge.  Without  aba- 
ting one  jot  or  tittle  of  their  ordinary  acquirements 
in  literary  pursuits,  they  may  add  thereto  much  val- 
uable information  iu  regard  to  the  uniform  and  uner- 
ring laws  of  nature,  which  fertilize  the  earth,  and 
enable  it  to  feed  all  that  live. 

American  Hotel,  No.  190  Stale  Street,  Albany.  Havingbeen 
for  two  months  the  guest  of  Mr.  C.  N.  Bkment,  the  well  known 
keeper  of  the  aliove  named  establishment,  we  deem  it  no  more  than 
an  act  of  simple  justice  to  the  farming  comaiusnty,  to  say  that,  abet- 
ter public  house  for  thrm  to  stop  at  cannot  be  found  in  this,  or  any 
city.  The  t\merinaii  Hotel  is  Agricultural  Head  Qnartnrs  ;  and 
well  it  may  be.  Go  where  you  will  about  this  csta'dishment,  and 
you  recognise  at  once  that  good  order,  good  ta'ite,  and  good  sense, 
so  agreeable  to  everv  intrliigent  farmer.  Mr.  B.  is  master  of  every 
thiog  pertaining  to  the  word  com0Jt,  D,  L, 
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THE  STUDY  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

Extracts  from  an  unpublished  IVork. 

MINERALS    AND    ROCKS. 

Every  part  of  the  globe  which  is  not  animal  nor 
vegetable,  including  air  and  water,  is  regarded  as 
mineral. 

The  term  "  rock,''  in  popular  language,  embraces 
only  the  solid  part  of  the  earth  :  but  in  geological 
language  it  includes  all  loose  materials,  such  as 
soil,  clay,  gravel,  and  loam. 

Taken  a's  a  whole,  the  earth  is  about  five  times 
heavier  than  water,  and  two  and  a  half  times  heavier 
than  common  rocks.  The  density  of  the  globe  in- 
creases from  the  surface  to  the  centre.  At  the 
depth  of  34  miles,  air  would  become  as  heavy  as 
water,  and  at  the  depth  of  362  miles  water  would 
become  as  heavy  as  quicksilver.  At  the  centre  of 
the  earth,  stcel'would  be  compressed  to  one-fourth, 
and  a  stone  into  one-eighth  of  its  bulk  at  the 
surface. 

The  rocks  which  compose  the  globe  are  divided 
into  two  great  classes — stratified  and  unstrati- 
riEi)  rocks. 

The  latter  are  supposed  to  have  been  a  melted 
mass,  which,  on  cooling,  formed  a  very  hard,  crys- 
talline rock,  like  granite.  Such  rocks  are  of  great  and 
unknown  thickness,  and  without  stratification. 

All  rocks  formed  in  water  are  stratified,  or  deposit- 
ed in  regular  masses,  usually  on  nearly  parallel 
planes,  varying  in  thickness  from  that  of  paper  to 
many  yards.  Although,  as  a  general  rule,  the  lines 
of  stratification  are  parallel,  or  nearly  so,  they  often 
converge  in  one  direction,  and  of  course  diverge  in 
the  opposite  direction,  giving  the  strata,  or  layers  of 
rock,  a  wedge-like  form. 

It  is  believed  by  geologists,  that  the  globe  was 
once  in  a  liquid,  if  not  gaseous  state.  Its  shape  is 
precisely  what  a  fluid  would  assume — an  "  oblate 
spheroid" — if  it  revolved  on  its  axis  with  the  known 
velocity  of  the  earth.  It  is  36  miles  farther  through 
at  the  equator  than  at  the  poles.  The  crystalline. 
form  of  all  the  rocks  that  lie  below  those  that  have 
been  deposited  and  stratified  in  water,  furnishes 
Btrong  presumptive  evidence  that  these  ancient 
rocks"  called  "  primitive"  and  "  granite,"  were  crys- 
tallized by  the  cooling  of  a  liquid  mass,  just  as  wa- 
ter is  crystallized  when  frozen  into  solid  ice  by  re- 
ducing its  temperature  below  32  degrees. 

If  we  admit  that  the  now  solid  crust  of  the  earth 
was  once  a  melted  mass,  it  is  obvious  that  water 
must  have  existed  in  a  state  of  vapor,  or  in  the  form 
of  simple  gases — that  is,  in  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
gases.  These  are  very  light,  and  invisible,  like  com- 
mon air.  Many  other  substances  beside  water — 
particularly  carbon,  the  substance  that  burns  in 
wood,  coal,  oil  and  tallow,  snlphur,  phosphorus,  and 
other  combustibles — would  have  existed  only  in  the 
vastly  expanded  and  intensely  heated  atmosphere. 

After  the  globe  had  cooled  sufficiently  to  permit 
vapor  to  condense  into  water,  and  form  an  ocean 
around  the  earth,  it  would  seem  that  all  the  carhon 
that  now  lies  in  coal-beds  over  much  of  the  surface 
of  the  planet,  and  in  the  carbonic  acid  which  is  com- 
bined with  immense  and  unknown  quantities  of  lime 
rock,  often  some  thousands  of  feet  in  thickness,  and 
of  vast  extent — must  all  have  been  in  a  gaseous  state. 
It  is  obvious,  that  an  atmosphere  thus  loaded  with 
carbon,  sulphur,  and  other  poisonous  gases,  could 
not  support  any  of  the  higher  order  of  animals,  or 
more  perfect  plants.     The  way  in  which  this  bad  at- 


mosphere was  purified,  and  a  barren  granite  rock 
rendered  the  fit  habitation  for  the  highest  class  of 
animals,  with  man  at  their  head,  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. *  *  «  * 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  internal  heat,  deep 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  elevates  more  or  less  fre- 
quently, and  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  large  sec- 
tions or  tracts  of  the  earth's  smface.  By  this  means 
islands,  mountains,  and  whole  continents  may,  in  the 
course  of  ages,  be  raised  by  slow  upheavings  from 
the  bottom  of  the  deep  sea.  Mountains  several 
miles  above  the  level  of  the  ocean  are  very  common; 
and  some  of  them  are  composed,  in  part,  of  rocks 
many  thousand  feet  in  thickness,  having  the  remains 
of  marine  animals  imbedded  in  them,  showing  that 
these  rocks  were  deposited  in  water,  and  entombed 
living  animals  in  their  once-soft  mass.  Marine 
shells  are  often  found  miles  above  the  present  level 
of  the  sea.  Either  the  ocean  must  have  fallen  some 
eight  or  ten  thousand  feet  over  its  whole  surface,  or 
these  fossiliferous  rocks  must  have  been  elevated 
from  the  bed  of  an  ocean  where  they  were  formed. 
The  latter  supposition  is  doubtless  the  true  one. 

De  la  Beche  estimates  the  average  height  of  dry 
land  above  the  ocean  at  two  miles.  The  average 
depth  of  the  ocean  is  thought  to  be  not  far  from  two 
and  a  half  miles.  As  nearly  three-fourths  of  the 
earth's  surface  is  covered  with  water,  it  follows, 
from  the  above  facts,  that  aM  the  land  above  the  level 
of  the  ocean  might  be  washed  by  rains  antl  rivers  in- 
to the  sea,  and  not  half,  or  more  than  half,  fill  it  up. 

The  repeated  upheaval,  and  sinlcing  down  of  ditFer- 
ent  portions  of  the  earth's  crust,  have  subjected  ev- 
ery part  of  our  planet  to  elevation  into  dry  land — 
islands  and  continents — and  depression  into  the  bed 
of  an  ocean, 

ORGANIC    structure    AND    FUNCTIONS    OF    CUIiTI- 
VATED    PLANTS. 

To  the  practical  farmer  and  gardener,  plants  may 
be  regarded  as  machines,  which  transform  the  raw 
materials  of  grain,  roots,  hay,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco, 
and  cotton,  into  those  valuable  products.  Hitherto 
we  have  studied  the  geological  and  chemical  charac- 
ter of  plants  and  animals  as  they  exist  in  rocks,  in 
soil,  in  u-aier,  and  in  the  atmosphere. 

We  have  now  to  study  them  when  subject  to  the 
control  of  new  laws,  which  break  up  previous  chem- 
ical combinations,  and  form  peculiar  compounds,  un- 
like any  inorganic  product,  and  without  which  all 
animal  life  would  speedily  become  extinct.  Regard- 
ing a  cultivated  plant  as  a  living  machine,  which,  if 
properly  tended,  will  change  stone  and  dirt  into  bread 
and  honey,  aside  from  the  interest  of  the  subject  aa 
a  matter  of  science,  we  should  investigate  the  struc- 
ture of  this  curious  machine,  and  the  /miction  or  of- 
fice performed  by  every  part,  that  it  may  operate  at 
all  times  to  the  very  best  advantage. 

In  treating  of  the  organic  structure  of  plants, 
with  reference  not  to  their  botanical  character,  but 
to  increase  their  quantity,  and  improve  their  (]uality 
by  judicious  culture,  they  maybe  divided  into  Roots, 
Stems,  and  Leaves. 

ROOTS THETR    STRUCTURE    AND    FUNCTIONS. 

When  a  seed  is  made  to  sprout,  the  part  of  the 
new  living  being  which  is  firs^  developed,  and  buista 
the  membrane  that  incloses  the  seed,  is  called  the 
radicle,  or  root.  This  shoots  downward,  as  if  in 
search  of  nourishment  from  its  parent  earth.  Con- 
nected with  the  radicle,  a  portion  of  the  infant  plant 
shoots  upward,  as  if  in  search  of  the  light  and  heat 
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of  the  sun.  This  is  called  the  plume,  or  plumula, 
from  which  leaves  are  developed,  and  the  trunk;  or 
stem,  is  formed. 

The  roots  of  plants  are  only  the  prolongation  of 
the  woody  fibres  and  bark  of  the  stem  into  the  earth. 
The  inner  bark  is  called  the  coriich;  and  the  outer 
the  epidermis.  Both  of  these  membranous  cover- 
ings of  plants  extend  over  all  their  roots,  and  are 
perforated  by  innumerable  pores,  called  spongioles, 
or  little  sponges.  The  woody  portion  of  roots  is 
also  very  porous  and  spongy,  so  as  to  permit  the 
easy  ingress  and  egress  of  water,  or  sap. 

All  new  roots  put  forth  have  their  origin  in  the 
alburnum,  or  white  sap-wood,  that  surrounds  the 
hca rl-icood,  as  it  is  called  in  forest  trees.  It  is 
through  the  numerous  tubes  or  vessels  in  the  sap- 
wood,  which  extend  from  the  roots  to  the  leaves  of 
plants,  that  all  liquids  pass  up  to  the  latter  organs. 
These  liquids  descend  in  vessels  that  lie  in  the  cor- 
ticle,  or  inner  bark. 

The  obvious  function  of  roots  is  to  imbibe  liquid 
nourishment  from  the  soil,  that  it  may  pass  up  and 
supply,  in  part  at  least,  the  wants  of  the  living  be- 
ing. It  is  a  question  of  considerable  importance, 
whether  roots  have  the  power  to  discriminate  as  to 
what  substances  they  will  admit  as  suitable  food, 
i;nd  what  reject  as  improper  or  poisonous.  This 
is  still  an  open  question.  Liebig,  Dumas,  and  Bous- 
singault,  find  reason  to  believe  that  roots  act  mecha- 
nically, like  a  sponge,  and  take  in  whatever  sub- 
stances may  be  held  in  solution  in  the  water  that 
enters  their  pores.  Other  physiologists,  of  equal 
distinction,  believe  that  roots  are  endowed  with  a 
kind  of  elective  alfinity  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
which  selects  what  is  needed  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
pose of  nature,  and  cxchides  matter  which  would 
t'ounteract  that  purpose. 

If  the  stem  or  root  of  a  vegetable  be  placed  in  a 
vessel  of  water,  and  the  quantity  not  large,  it  will 
all  be  taken  up,  and  either  decomposed  to  furnish  al- 
iment to  the  plant,  or  it  will  be  dissipated  into  the 
air  from  its  leaves.  When  the  supply  is  exhausted, 
the  leaves  and  flowers  wither,  or  dry  like  herbs  and 
hay.  In  the  summer  season,  and  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  hot  sun,  the  leaves  of  corn  and  clover  curl 
up,  because  the  evaporation  from  their  surface  ex- 
ceeds the  supply  of  moisture  from  their  roots. 

It  is  probable  that  the  circulation  of  a  plant  is 
most  active  v^hen  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere 
is  such  as  to  cause  a  free  evaporation  from  its  leaves, 
Vv'ithout  drying  them.  The  chill  of  evening,  and 
even  clouds,  by  checking  evaporation,  will  enable  the 
ascending  sap  to  restore  freshness  to  drooping 
plants  without  the  aid  of  any  moisture  from  the  air. 
But  to  render  their  resuscitation  doubly  sure,  nature 
usually  condenses  vapor  in  the  form  of  dew,  which 
supplies  these  organs,  not  only  with  water,  but  with 
carbonic  acid,  and  otlier  gases  imbibed  by  the  leaves, 
and  used  as  food  to  nourish  plants. 

If  a  few  leaves  on  a  growing  plant  be  bent  over, 
EO  that  they  may  be  placed  under  a  tumbler  inverted, 
and  full  of  w'ater,  and  the  leaves  thus  fixed,  be  expo- 
sed to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  bubbles  of  gas  will 
be  seen  to  form  on  the  leaves,  and  gradually  rise  and 
collect  in  the  bottom  of  the  tumbler.  If  this  gas  be 
examined,  it  will  be  found  to  be  pure  oxygen. 

If  the  water  contain  carbonic  acid,  it  will  gradu- 
ally disapijear,  and  an  equal  bulk  of  pure  oxygen  will 
be  left  in  its  place. 

This  demonstrates  the  important  fact,  that  leaves, 
when  subjected  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  have 


the  power  to  decompose  a  compound  of  carbon  and 
oxygen,  which  is  always  formed  hy  the  bur ning,  fer-- 
menting,  and  rotting  of  vegetables,  and  by  the  /-ce- 
piration  of  all  animals. 

As  carbonic  acid  exists  in  immense  quantities  in 
stratified  rocks,  particularly  limestone  and  magnesia, 
it  may  be  regarded  as  a  mineral  substance.  Its  im- 
portant constituent — carbon— forms  about  60  per 
cent.,  and  sometimes  90,  of  mineral  coal.  While 
there  are  many  situations,  or  operations  in  nature,  in 
which  carbon  and  oxygen  unite  to  form  carbonic 
acid,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  compound  is  no 
where  decomposed  except  in  the  organic  laboratory 
of  plants,  and  that  by  the  action  of  the  light  of  tho 
sun.  Both  its  carbon  and  oxygen  are  indispensable 
ingredients  in  building  up  the  bodies  of  all  animals  ; 
but  not  one  of  them  can  decompose  either  carbonic 
acid  or  water,  and  thus  obtain  the  carbon,  oxygen, 
and  hydrogen  necessary  to  form  animal  fat  and  mus- 
cle.    Plants  alone  have  this  power. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
given  oflT  from  leaves  is  less  than  the  quantity  im- 
bibed in  the  carbonic  acid.  This  fact  is  accounted 
for  by  the  analysis  of  the  plant,  which  shows  that  a 
portion  of  the  oxygen  has  entered  into  the  compo- 
sition of  the  organic  substances  of  the  vegetable. 
On  the  other  hand,  Sprengel  has  demonstrated,  that 
when  plants  arc  watered  with  liquids  containing  car- 
bonic, sulphuric,  or  nitric  acid,  the  quantity  of  oxy- 
gen given  off"  by  the  leaves  is  greater  than  that  im- 
bibed from  the  air.  Thus  demonstrating,  that  those 
acids,  when  taken  in  by  the  roots,  are  decomposed  ; 
and  as  the  excess  of  sulphur  does  not  escape  by  the 
leaves,  nor  remain  in  the  plant,  it  is  inferred  that  it 
must  make  its  exit  from  the  plant  by  its  roots. 

"  AMERICAN  QUARTERLY  JOURNAL  OF 
AGRICULTURE  AND  SCIENCE." 

Under  the  above  name  Prof.  Emmons,  of  Albany, 
and  Dr.  Prime,  of  Newburgh,  have  commenced  the 
publication  of  a  handsome  Quarterly  of  200  pages, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to  the  aid  of  practical 
agriculture  more  science  than  has  hitherto  been  done 
in  this  country.  We  hope  that  their  eftbrts  in  this 
laudable  enterprise  will  be  crowned  with  success. 
There  is  enough  of  scientific  attainment  already  de- 
voted to  the  profession  of  agriculture  to  sustain  a 
work  of  this  character,  if  it  can  be  placed  under  the 
inspection  of  all  who  will  feel  an  interest  in  reading 
its  pages.  To  medical  gentlemen,  who  are  more  or 
less  engaged  in  rural  pursuits,  and  to  all  that  have 
studied  the  sciences  of  geology,  chemistry,  vegetable 
and  animal  physiology,  this  Quarterly  will  be  of 
great  value,  while  common,  plain  farmers  will  also 
find  in  it  much  to  interest  and  instruct  them. 

Its  leading  article,  "  On  the  Food  of  Plants,"  is  a 
well-written  essay  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  ITun.  He 
follows  the  theory  of  Liebig,  Dumas,  and  Boussain- 
ganlt.  Dr.  H.  has  somehow  fallen  into  the  common 
error  of  regarding  the  "salts  of  soda,  potash,  ah':- 
mina,  silex,  and  other  earthy  and  saline  matters,"  as 
"  not  forming  any  part  of  the  organized  tissues  of 
plants."  He  says,  "  they  are  simply  deposited  in 
these  tissues,  and  are  called  the  inorganic  constitu- 
ents of  plants."  On  the  contrary,  carbon,  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  are  regarded  as  organic  ele- 
ments", whether  organized  in  plants  and  aniniah,  or 
in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  vapor,  and  ammonia,  in 
the  air.  This  arrangement  is  not  only  not  true  to 
nature,  but  it  dcfctroys  all  distinction  between  unor- 
ganized carbon,  oxygen,   hydrogen,  and  nitrogen, 
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and  these  simple  elementary  bodies  alter  they  have 
been  organized,  to  make  up  the  principal  bulk  and 
Bvibstance  of  all  plants  ami  animals. 

When  soda,  potash,  iron,  or  lime  form  a  part  of 
lean  meat,  skin,  or  of  any  animal  or  vegetable  tis- 
sue, they  are  as  much  organized  or  organic  bodies  as 
the  carbon,  water,  or  nitrogen  which  enter  into  the 
composition  of  the  same  tissues.  Unorganized  ox- 
ygen and  hydrogen  united  in  the  form  of  water,  are 
quite  as  much  mineral  matter  as  the  chlorine  and  so- 
dium which  may  be  dissolved  in  such  water. 

All  the  elementary  substances  required  by  nature 
to  form  a  perfect  plant,  exist  in  a  crude,  unorganized 
etate,  and  are  then  alike  inorganic  bodies.  So,  too, 
when  nature  combines  these  inorganic  bodies  into  an 
organized  being,  whether  vegetable  or  animal,  they 
are  all  alike  organized  substances.  Fermenta- 
tion, respiration,  rotting,  and  combustion,  disorgan- 
ize the  compounds  of  carbon,  oxygen,  h}'drogen,  and 
nitrogen,  quite  as  much  as  those  of  soda,  potash,  al- 
umina, and  eilex. 

Plants  alone,  while  acted  on  by  a  due  degree  of 
heal,  light,  and  moisture,  have  the  power  to  reorgan- 
ize crude  mineral  matter,  whether  drawn  from  the 
earth  or  atmosphere.  Decompose  any  organic  sub- 
stance, whether  animal  or  vegetable,  into  its  simple 
chemical  compounds,  like  water,  carbonic  acid,  and 
ammonia,  and  no  animal  can  live  on,  or  reorganize 
its  living  tissues  from  these  inorganic  bodies. 

The  foundation  of  all  rational  agriculture  rests  on 
a  knowledge  of  the  constituents  of  cultivated  plants, 
and  on  a  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  necessary 
to  enable  seeds,  buds,  and  roots  to  multiply  them- 
selves to  the  largest  extent  at  the  least  cost  in  labor 
and  in  land.  To  obtain  this  information,  every  farm- 
er should  study  the  science,  as  well  as  practice  the 
art  of  his  noble  calling. 

As  a  means  of  disseminating  this  invaluable  scien- 
tific knowledge,  we  commend  the  Quarterly  Journal 
of  Agriculture  to  the  favor  of  the  agricultural  com- 
munity.    Price  $3  per  annum. 

FOOD  OF  PLANTS, 

From  the  Maine  Cultivator—^^  We  have  been  very 
much  interested  in  reading  an  address,  delivered  by 
Dr.  Lee,  of  BnfFalo,  before  the  Monroe  County  Ag. 
ricultural  Society.  He  there  asserts  that  plants — a 
field  of  wheat  for  instance — obtain  97  per  cent,  of 
their  food,  and  consequently  97  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  of  the  produce  is  derived  from  the  atmosphere 
and  but  3  per  cent,  only  obtained  from  the  soil. 
How  this  fact  is  ascertained,  or  how  it  may  be  de- 
monstrated, does  not  appear." 

The  editor  of  the  Cultivator  has  mistaken  the 
meaning  of  our  remarks  upon  the  above  subject.  The 
paragraph  to  which  he  alludes  is  in  these  words  : 

"  I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  of 
the  age,  that  ahout  97  per  cent,  of  the  ingredients 
which  make  up  the  whole  substance  of  wheat,  rye, 
corn,  barley,  oats,  peas,  and  beans  exist  in  the  air  in 
inexhaustible  quantities.  To  transmute  these  aeri- 
form bodies  into  the  plants  above  named,  and  into 
grass  and  roots,  at  the  smallest  expense,  is  the  object 
of  nearly  all  your  hard  work." 

If  100  lbs.  of  wheat  straw  be  burnt  in  the  open 
air,  it  will  leave  only  3  J  lbs.  of  ash,  or  earthy  mat- 
ter ;  the  balance,  96|  per  cent.,  will  be  dissipated 
through  the  atmosphere  in  the  form  of  vapor,  car- 
bonic acid,  and  free  nitrogen.  If  100  lbs.  of  wheat 
be  burnt  in  the  same  way,  there  will  remain  only 


1  8-10  lbs.  cf  ash.  Now,  as  200  lbs  of  straw,  in  a 
good  crop,  will  contain  100  lbs.  of  wheat,  it  follows 
that  300  lbs.  of  ripe  wheat  plants,  dnj,  will  yield 
8  8-10  lbs.  of  earthy  matter,  lacking  only  2-lOthsof 
1  per  cent,  in  300  lbs.  of  being  precisely  3  per  cent, 
of  earthy  matter. 

In  what  way  does  the  97  per  cent,  of  our  cultiva- 
ted plants  get  back  from  the  air  into  cur  growing 
crops  ? 

When  plants  rot  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  either 
with  or  without  passing  through  the  digestive  or- 
gans of  animals,  the  nitrogen  which  t5iey  contain 
passes  into  the  air  in  the  form  ef  ammonia,  cr  tf  a 
carbonate  of  that  volatile  alkali.  The  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  ammonia  and  carbonic  aci.!,  pre  all  very 
soluble  in  water.  The  dews,  rainr,  anj  sn( ws  b:ing 
this  aeriform  food  of  vegetables  down  to  t'le  eaith, 
and  convey  it,  still  held  in  solution,  '"nt »  the  rcota 
and  circulation  of  plants.  Vegetable  moul ',  or  car- 
bonaceous matter  in  the  soil,  having  an  affin'ty  for 
ammonia  and  carbonic  acid,  retains  these  vchtile  el- 
ements around  the  roots  of  plants,  and  prevents,  in 
a  good  degree,  their  speedy  evaporation  by  the  heat 
of  the  sun.  No  solid  earthy  matter  can  pcs.-ibly 
nourish  any  plant  unless  it  be  dissolved  in  ualer,  so 
that  it  can  enter  their  roots  ;  or  be  in  the  form  of 
gas  or  vapor,  so  that  it  can  enter  their  leaves. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  ''How  much  of  a  field 
of  wheat  or  corn  comes  from  the  air  ]  and  how 
much  from  the  soil  ?"  the  author  says — 

"I  am  not  prepared  to  speak  very  confidently  at 
present  in  the  matter.  My  impression,  however,  is 
that  not  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  corn,  and  twenty 
per  cent  of  wheat,  under  the  most  favorable  circum- 
stances, come  from  the  earth." 

By  this  is  meant,  that  when  the  farmer  takes  100 
lbs.  of  ripe,  dry  corn  from  his  field,  the  soil  from 
which  it  was  taken  has  lost  only  10  lbs.  of  its  solid 
earthy  matter ;  and  in  the  case  of  wheat,  the  soil 
loses  only  20  lbs.  of  the  constituents  of  that  bread- 
bearing  plant.  This  opinion  is  founded  on  many 
facts,  which  will  be  written  out  in  full,  and  published 
hereafter.  Suffice  it  to  remark  at  this  time,  that  a 
good  wheat  soil  need  not  contain  over  5  per  cent,  of 
those  aeriform  bodies— carbon,  nitrogen,  oxygen, 
and  hydrogen— necessary  to  form  97  per  cent,  of 
a  perfect  wheat  plant.  To  concede  that  17  per  cent, 
of  those  materials  of  which  the  soil  contains  only  5 
per  cent,  come  from  the  decomposition  of  earthy 
matter,  is  an  allowance  beyond  the  demand  of  rea- 
son, and  probably  beyond  the  truth. 

In  addition  to  what  nature  every  where  furnishes 
ready  for  the  use  of  the  practical  agriculturist,  we 
are  confident  that  the  raw  materials  necessary  to 
form  a  bushel  of  good  wheat,  in  Maine  or  New  York, 
need  not  cost  to  exceed  10  cents.  In  this  state,  if 
we  should  cast  into  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic  every 
year  the  raw  material  ready  to  coin  one  million  of 
half-eagles,  and  save  all  the  elements  of  wheat,  corn, 
and  potatoes  now  annually  wasted,  we  should  be 
largely  the  gainers  by  throwing  away  gold,  rather 
than  human  food  and  raiment. 

No  human  being,  nor  any  domestic  animal,  can 
live  without  bones  ;  nor  can  any  of  our  most  valua- 
ble plants  grow  to  maturity  without  the  presence  of 
phosphorus  and  lime,  the  two  important  elements  of 
bono.  Of  lime  there  is  no  lack  in  the  country  ;  but 
of  phosphorus  the  supply  is  very  small,  and  there  are 
millions  of  acres  of  cultivated  lands  where  the  crops 
are  greatly  injured  from  the  absence  of  this  highly 
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combustible  substance.  It  is  mainly  lost  in  the  loss 
of  the  liquid  excretiopi  of  man  and  beast. 

It  is  proper  to  remark,  in  regard  to  the  per  cent- 
age  of  earthy  matter  in  cultivated  plantp,  that  some 
contain  aeh^gh  as  15  per  cent.  Timothy  hay  has  9 
per  cent.  The  proportion  of  their  substance  which 
plants  derive  from  the  atmosphere  directly  through 
their  leaves,  is  a  matter  involved  in  too  much  doubt 
for  me  to  give  an  opinion  respecting  it  at  this  time. 

D;   L. 

Albany,  Feb.  18,  1845. 

HONEY-DEW. 

This  is  a  term  made  use  of  by  many  to  denote  a 
vi.jcid  saccharine  substance  often  seen  upon  the  leaves 
of  plants  during  midsummer  ;  and  the  more  general 
impression  is,  that  it  descends  from  the  atmospheie, 
as  other  dew,  and  has  an  injm-ious  eftect  upon  plants 
on  vv^hich  it  falls,  producing  all  manner  of  diseases, 
as  rust,  blights.  Sic,  fee.  I  would  invite  the  atten- 
tion 01  such  as  would  investigate  this  subject,  to 
visit  a  green-house  during  the  wmter,  where  the 
glass,  being  kept  closed,  prevents  a  free  admission  of 
the  atmosphere  perpendicularly,  which  might  be  es- 
sential for  depositing  this  substance  :  neither,  in 
case  it  could  so  descend,  is  it  supposed  capable  of 
forming  it  at  this  season. 

In  green-houses  which  are  not  often  fumigated, 
plants  often  become  infested  with  ditFerent  kinds  of 
aphis,  or  plant  lice,  which  are  a  great  nuisance,  and  if 
allowed  to  remain  long,  materially  injure  the  plants. 
Where  elevated  plants  become  infested  wath  these  in- 
sects, the  leaves  of  those  standing  beneath  them  will 
have  the  same  appearance  that  those  in  fields  have 
during  summer,  which  are  said  to  have  been  the  re- 
cipients of  the  honey-dew.  Ants  are  known  to  be 
particularly  fond  of  this  excrementitious  matter,  and 
during  summer  may  be  seen  ascending  and  de- 
scending such  plants  as  are  infested  with  differ- 
ent kinds  of  aphis — mixing  with  them  without 
niilestin;:',  gathering  the  substance  from  the  surface 
of  the  leaves  whereon  it  has  fallen,  and  olten  receiv- 
ing t  directly  from  the  extremity  of  the  insect,  as  it 
is  eje.  ti3d. 

T'i3  h  meyy-'-levv  may,  therefore,  be  considered  no- 
th'ng  mor^  mr  less  than  matter  ejected  from  these 
in  ect--,  5n  I  will  br?  found  most  abundant  vmder  plants 
or  tre'^s  on  which  these  insect  feed,  or  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  woo  's,  or  svvampp,  from  which  some  of  t'lc 
Tv'inge  '  va-i%tips  mxko  their  flight. 

Wh'le  u  son  th-"  subject  of  deiv,  will  any  of  your 
co?respjn  lent"-  inf  'rm  me  why  il  is,  that  during  the 
summar,  in  *h-^  mornings,  we  often  sec  each  blade  of 
glass  orndm  nt'' !  with  a  small  pearl,  or  dew  drop, 
upon  its  exfr.  ma  point,  while  the  blade  below  re- 
mains dry,  unl?s3  where  the  blade  is  upright,  and  the 
drop  has  increased  beyond  what  the  point  can  sup- 
port, when  it  descends  upon  the  blade,  or  drops  from 
the  point  when  it  recline^i.  Has  electricity  any 
agency  in  the  formation  of  these  drops  "?  If  so,  how 
is  vegetation  infmenced  by  it  ? 

N.  GOODSELL. 


MAPLE  SUGAR. 

We  liave  in  hand  a  communication  on  the  subject 
of  iiJi.k'ng  maple  sugar,  from  W.  S.  T.,  which,  "d- 
thoigh  a  reasomble  articls,  yet  from  its  hngth  we 
are  obliged  to  abridge  it,  for  the  want  of  spac?'.  He 
very  rarn'^.itly  recommends  cleanlines"?  in  the  kettles 
and  sap-tronghs,  er  buck3ts,  vyhich,  if  oil,  m  ist  b^ 
well  Bcaldc  1 ;  ani  he  prefers  green  •■\'ooi  t)  dry,  on 


account  of  the  blaze,  which  is  apt  to  burn  and  disco- 
lor the  sugar. 

He  recommends  preparation  to  be  made  early,  eo 
that  the  first  running,  which  is  the  richest  and  "most 
valuable,  may  be  secured  ;  and  prefers  the  use  ot  the 
augur  for  tapping,  boring  from  1 J  to  2  inches  in 
depth,  and  no  more.  The  spouts  so  made,  that  ia 
driving  in  they  shall  only  pinch  at  the  b  .rk  and  out- 
er edge  of  the  orifice,  so  as  not  to  impede  the  flow  of 
the  sap.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  boiling 
works  be  placed  near  the  centre  of  the  sap  bush  ; 
and  in  the  boiling  process,  towards  the  latter  end, 
that  it  does  not  burn.  If  the  weather  be  not  too 
warm,  enough  sap  may  be  boiled  at  once  to  make 
from  100  to  200  lbs.  before  sugaring — which,  when 
commenced,  should  be  driven  on  as  fast  as  possible, 
till  about  the  consistency  of  good  molasses,  when 
the  fire  should  be  allowed  to  expire. 

For  clarifying  sugar,  he  says,  "  many  ingredients 
are  used.  Some  use  milk  and  sugar,  beaten  toge- 
ther ;  some  use  nothing  but  cold  sap.  I  have  used 
them  both,  but  prefer  clear  eggs  alone,  as  being  bet- 
ter than  eggs  and  milk  together.  Cold  sap  is  better 
than  milk  alone,  from  the  fact,  that  if  milk  is  put  in 
before  the  syrup  is  perfectly  cold,  it  is  apt  to  coagu- 
late, and  gives  the  sugar  a  bad  appearance."  He  ad- 
vises, that  every  time  the  boiling-kettle  is  emptied 
of  syrup,  it  should  be  well  cleaned  before  using  it 
again. 

We  are  obliged  to  W.  S.  T.  'for  his  friendly  of- 
fers, and  hope  to  hear  from  him  again  on  other 
subjects.  f 

QtJicK  ^jjfcNEGAR  Process. — Prepare  a  barrel, 
without  heads,  with  netting  or  cross  pieces  of  wood 
across  the  bottom  ;  fill  it  with  hard-wood  shavings, 
loosely  packed,  so  that  a  current  of  air  can  pass 
through,  and  set  it  over  a  tub.  Take  any  quantity  of 
rectified  whiskey,  and  mix  it  with  from  4  to  6  times  its 
quantity  of  water,  and  cause  it  to  trickle  slowly  on  the 
top  of  the  shavings  until  it  has  all  passed  ;  and  so 
continue  to  pass  it  through  until  it  is  thoroughly 
converted  into  vinegar.  It  will  be  necessary,  on 
first  putting  up  the  concern,  to  mix  a  small  quantity 
of  molasses  with  the  liquor,  to  cause  the  shavings  to 
become  oxidated,  after  which  spirits,  cider,  beer 
slops,  fee,  may  readily  be  changed  into  vinegar  in 
less  than  24  liours. 

The  rationale  of  the  process  is — the  immense 
surface,  of  exposure  to  the  air,  whereby  oxygen,  on 
the  acidifying  principle  is  absorbed  ;  in  comparison 
with  the  old  process,  wherein  only  one  surface 
comes  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere.  A. 

Cor?t-Stalk  Sugar. — The  manufacture  of  sugar 
from  corn-stalks  promises  to  become  an  extensive 
and  profitable  branch  of  business  at  the  West.  Mr. 
John  B:al,  of  New  Harmony,  Indiana,  has  made  395 
lbs.  of  good  sugar  this  season,  from  the  corn-stalks 
that  grew  on  three-quarters  of  an  acre.  This  is  at 
the  rate  of  500  lbs.  to  the  acre.  His  ])lan  is  thus 
briefly  n-^ticed  in  the  Cleveland  Herald  ;  "  When  the 
ears  begin  to  form,  they  are  pulled  off.  When  the 
leaves  are  dead  about  half  way  up,  the  stalk  is  strip- 
oed  of  loaves,  cut  up  at  the  ro  it,  the  top  cut  off,  and 
then  ground  in  a  sugnr-mill.  Twenty  stalks  Vv'ill 
yield  about  one  pcmd  of  sugar.  Mr.  B.  made  SOlbs. 
in  a  day,  v/ith  a  simple  apparatus  of  his  own  con- 
struction. 500  Ib^.  at  4  cents  per  lb.  is  ^20  per 
acre.  It  w^  ill  hT.ve  proiur-^l — say  fifty  bushels  of 
corn,  at  25c-^nts.  ^If!. — .iw,.  Fanner, 
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CORN  FODDER. 
Mr.  Editor, — One  evidence  of  improvement 
in  ao[ricultiire  is  the  almost  universal  use  of  corn- 
stalks for  fodder  ;  it  being  as  rare  now  to  see  a  field 
of  stalks  left  to  be  run  over  and  trampled  under  foot 
by  cattle,  as  it  was,  before  the  establishment  of  ag- 
ricultural societies  and  agricultural  newspapers,  to 
see  a  field  of  corn  cut  up  by  the  roots,  and  housed  in 
good  order  for  winter  feeding.  Many  farmers  are 
now  beginning  to  find,  that  corn  can  be  cultivated 
exclusively  for  fodder,  cheaper  than  they  can  raise 
other  feed.  But  there  is  an  error  very  prevalent  in 
regard  to  the  best  method  of  cultivation — I  allude 
to  sowing  it  broadcast.  Farmers  are  so  much  in 
the  habit  of  sowing  all  crops  broadcast,  that  the 
subject  of  drilling-in  crops  has  received  but  little  at- 
tention. We  reason,  that  because  labor  is  high  and 
land  cheap,  therefore  we  cannot  afford  the  time  and 
expense  of  drilling,  but  must  use  more  land  and  get 
lighter  crops.  As  I  have  had  some  experience  in 
cultivating  corn  fodder,  I  think  I  can  make  it  appear 
that  the  drill  system  of  culture  is  the  cheapest. 

Lands  to  produce  corn  for  any  purpose  should  be 
highly  manured — and  of  course  they  will  be  very 
subject  to  weeds.  Corn  cultivated  in  hills  is  usually 
very  much  injured  by  weeds  ;  but  very  much  more 
so  when  sown  broadcast.  Other  spring  grains  are 
put  in  the  ground  so  early,  that  they  get  the  start  of 
weeds  ;  but  by  the  time  corn  is  planted,  vegetation 
is  rapid,  and  if  it  has  to  run  an  even  race  with  weeds, 
they  are  sure  to  come  off  victorious.  In  getting  the 
seed  into  the  ground,  sowing  broadcast  is  the  most 
expeditious  ;  but  this  advantage  is  greatly  overba- 
lanced in  harvesting  and  curing  the  Crops.  Corn 
fodder  is  the  most  difficult  to  cure  of  any  crop  within 
my  knowledge.  When  we  recollect,  that  from  800 
to  1000  lbs.  of  syrup,  boiled  sufTiciently  to  grain 
into  sugar,  has  been  obtained  from  one  acre  of  stalks, 
we  shall  realize  that  stalks  contain  an  abundance  of 
sap. 

The  following  method  of  cultivation  I  have  prac- 
ticed with  good  success  :  Prepare  the  land  as  usual 
for  corn  ;  mark  off  the  drills,  3  feet  apart,  north  and 
south,  so  as  to  admit  the  noon-day  sun  between  the 
rows.  Let  the  corn  be  dropped  in  the  drills  so  as  to 
have  at  least  one  kernel  in  every  two  inches.  Two 
bushels  of  seed  should  be  used  to  the  acre,  and  there 
is  not  much  danger  of  getting  the  corn  too  thickly 
in  the  drills.  They  should  be  covered  by  drawing 
the  earth  from  each  side  of  the  drill  with  a  hoe.  As 
soon  as  the  rows  ca»  be  distinguished,  they  should 
be  plastered,  cultivated,  and  hoed.  A  skillful  hand 
with  a  cultivator  will  perform  the  aftei'-culture,  as 
the  corn  will  grow  so  rapidly  as  to  soon  cover  the 
ground,  and  prevent  the  growth  of  v/eeds.  It  should 
be  cut  as  soon  as  it  gets  iis  growth,  and  before 
frosts.  The  best  method  is  to  use  a  common  corn- 
cutter,  laying  the  stalks  upon  the  ground  in  small 
bunches,  and  when  wilted,  binding  them  in  small 
bundles,  and  stacking  them  in  the  usual  manner  of 
stacking  corn.  From  seven  to  nine  bundles  placed 
in  a  stack,  and  bound  around  the  top,  will  cure  well. 
The  stacks  will  need  to  stand  a  long  time  in  good 
weather  to  be  thoroughly  cured  :  and  after  all,  they 
will  almost  assuredly  heat  in  the  mow,  and  become 
mouldy,  unless  well  salted. 

Of  their  value  as  food  for  stock  I  need  not  speak, 
as  horses,  cattle,  or  sheep  will  discuss  that  matter 
to  your  entire  satisfaction,  provided  you  place  them 
within  reach. 

The  great  difficulty  with  corn  sown  broadcast  is 


in  the  harvesting  and  curing.  I  knew  a  crop  on  rich 
land,  which  grew  about  seven  feet  high,  and  the 
stalks  were  so  limber  as  to  scarcely  bear  their  own 
weight.  It  had  to  be  cut  with  a  sickle,  which  was  a 
slow,  tedious  process.  If  they  can  be  mowed  ot 
cradled,  there  is  still  much  danger  of  their^becorning 
spoiled  before  they  can  be  cured  ;  and  there  is  no 
safe  manner  of  curing  them  ejicept  by  stackingi 
Farmers  will  at  once  perceive  that  ihcv  are  much 
more  readily  bound  and  stacked  when  in  drills,  and  cut 
with  a  sickle  or  corn  cutter,  than  when  scattered  ove? 
the  whole  surface. 

There  is  another  use  for  corn  sown  for  fodder, 
which  is  practiced  by  some  farmers  near  Boston — ■- 
viz,,  for  soiling — and  it  is  represented  as  a  crop  equal 
to  any  of  the  articles  used  in  England  for  that  pur- 
pose. If,  instead  of  trying  to  introduce  foreign  ar- 
ticles, of  which  we  are  entirely  unacquainted,  we 
should  try  experiments  in  using  corn,  we  should 
probably  find  our  account  in  it.  We  know  it  is  con- 
genial to  our  climate,  and  will  afford  wholesome  food 
for  man  and  beast.  Yours, 

MYRON  ADAMS. 

East  Hloomfield,  Jan.,  1845. 

CORN-COB  MEAL— INQUIRY. 
Mr.  Editor, — Allow  me  to  express  the  grateful 
feeling  of  a  tiller  of  the  soil,  that  we  ha^-e  so  easy 
and  direct  a  channel  through  which  useful  knov/- 
ledge  may  flow  to  our  understandings,  as  is  presented 
in  the  "Farmer."  This  I  take  to  be  the  legitimate 
channel  to  which  we  of  Western  New  York  are  to 
look  for  the  opinions  and  experience  of  those  who, 
in  their  agricultural  practice  and  researches,  have 
gone  before  us,  or  stand  above  us  ;  and  when  we 
fail  to  find  in  this  channel  that  which  is  calculated 
to  aid  us  in  coming  to  right  conclusions,  and  set- 
tling upon  right  grounds^  any  interesting  and  impor- 
tant question  which  may  be  agitating  our  own  minds, 
and  which  is  material  in  its  effects  upon  the  profits 
of  cultivation  or  the  economy  of  feeding,  I  consid- 
er it  perfectly  apropos  to  invite  those  who  maybe  in 
possession  of  the  knowledge  which  we  desire,  to 
throw  it  into  the  channel,  and  let  it  come  down  to 
us.  And  it  is  with  a  view  to  elicit  facts,  both  scien- 
tific and  experimental,  on  a  subject  which  I  consider 
of  great  importance  to  the  farmer,  especially  of 
Western  New  York,  that  I  beg  to  be  allowed  to 
propound  a  single  question  ;  hoping  that  they  who 
have  understanding  in  the  matter  will  not  vrithhold 
it  :  viz..  What  is  the  influence,  or  relative  value,  of 
corn  cobs  as  food  for  domestic  animals  ;  and  to  what 
kind  of  stock  can  it  be  most  profitably  applied,  if  to 
any  ?  I  add  "  if  to  any,"  because  the  term  "  most 
profitable"  implies  that  the  cob  may  be  fed  to  some 
kinds  of  stock  with  profit — a  proposition  which  I 
suppose  some  will  not  acknowledge  as  true. 

I  am  aware  that  this  question  has  its  advocates 
pro  and  con  ;  and  while  one  says  that  the  cob,  ground 
up  wiih  the  corn,  is  worth  as  much  as  the  same  bulk 
in  oats— another  says,  it  is  worth  no  more  than  so 
much  saw-dust,  and  all  the  good  it  does  the  animal 
is  in  simply  distending  the  stomach  ;  and  again,  a 
third  puts  in  his  plea  that  neither  are  correct,  and 
says,  that  if  you  take  the  cob  in  its  juicy  state,(that  is, 
before  the  corn  gets  thoroughly  seasoned,)  you  will 
find  that  it  contains  much  nutrition,  but  after  the  corn 
in  the  ear  becomes  fully  dry  and  hard,  the  cob  be- 
comes hard  of  digestion,  and  is  no  longer  fit  to  enter 
the  stomach  of  any  animal. 

Not  being  competent  to  analyze  the  cob,  I  cannot 
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reconcile  these  conflicting  opinions,  nor  decide  which 
should  be  entertained.  If  the  first  be  correct,  how 
much  valuable  food  is  annually  lost,  and  how  impor- 
tant that  we,  as  farmers,  be  immediately  set  right;  but 
if,  en  the  other  hand,  the  substance  is  useless,  or  posi* 
tively  injurious,  how  important  still  that  we  have 
wisdom  on  the  subject,  and  not  abuse  the  creatures 
committed  to  our  care. 

In  the  early  part  of  last  summer,  I  had  as  a  tra- 
veling companion,  for  a  day  or  two,  a  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  of  apparently  much  intelligence  and  ex- 
perience as  a  feeder,  particularly  of  horses  ;  and,  in 
talldng  upon  this  subject,  he  said  that  he  had  fed  cob 
meal  until  he  had  become  satisfied  that,  to  a  horse  in 
health  it  was  decidedly  injurious — to  use  his  own  ex- 
pression, it  made  their  hair  stand  the  other  way. 
He  thought  the  cob  possessed  of  a  medicinal  qual- 
ity, which  in  certain  cases  might  be  useful.  A 
neighbor  of  mine,  last  fall,  carried  to  one  of  the  city 
mills,  and  got  ground,  a  quantity  of  ears  of  corn,  in 
all  ten  bushels,  which  he  fed  to  a  cow  designed  for 
his  family  beef.  He  w^as  well  satisfied  with  the  re- 
sult, and  thought  it  a  matter  of  much  economy.  He 
paid  4  cents  per  bushel  for  grinding — 40  cents,  the 
price  of  a  bushel  of  corn.  So  we  sec  it  costs  just 
as  much  to  grind  a  bushel  of  cobs  as  it  does  to  grind 
a  bushel  of  corn.  Now,  if  it  is  economy  to  carry 
cobs  to  a  mill,  and  pay  4  cents  per  bushel  to  have 
them  ground,  (and  it  certainly  is,  if  the  first  of  the 
above  theories  is  correct,) — if  they  are  valuable  in 
one  state,  and  not  in  another— or  if  they  are  good 
for  cattle,  while  they  are  injurious  to  horses — in 
short,  Avhatever  truth  is  in  the  case,  I  for  one  shall 
be  glad  to  have  it  plainly  shown  ;  and  I  shall  keep 
my  eye  upon  the  channel,  and  seize  with  avidity  up- 
on any  thing  that  reflects  upon  the  point  at  issue. 
Yours,  kc.  PENFIELD. 

Jan.  20,  1845, 

(C^  Some  remarks  on  the  above  will  be  given  in 
our  April  number. 

A  PLEA  FOR  BOOK  FARMING. 

Mr.  Editor, — Strange  as  it  may  seem,  when  the 
nubeliever  seeks  for  arguments  to  disprove  the  truths 
of  our  blessed  religion,  he  neither  goes  to  the  Pagan 
iTiythology,to  the  monstrousHindoo  superstitions,nor 
to  the  gross  and  self-indulgent  code  of  morals  incul- 
cated by  the  Arabian  prophet  ;  but  he  is  invariably 
driven  to  the  lame  alternative  of  judging  Christian- 
ity by  those  very  institutions  and  morals  which 
Christianity  itself  has  set  up — thus  unconsciously 
setting  his  own  seal  to  the  very  truths  which  he, 
in  his  proud  self-blindness,  attempts  to  refute.  So 
with  the  ecofler  at  Book  Fanning.  How  often  does 
the  poor  bMnd,  bookless  farmer,  insist  that  there  can 
be  no  improvement  on  his  mode  of  manuring  and 
culture.  Ask  him  how  he  manures  his  fields,  and 
he  will  unconsciously  betray  the  fact,  that  he  pur- 
sues those  very  improvements  which  that  prince  of 
agricultural  science,  the  great  Tull,  labored  half  his 
life  to  bring  to  the  conception  of  the  dull  prejudiced 
mind  of  the  English  farmer.  Until  TuU's  day,  1740, 
it  was  the  practice  of  the  farmer  to  take  ancient 
customs  as  an  infallible  rule  of  practice — nothing 
was  investigated,  nothing  was  improved  !  The  age 
of  human  progress  had  indeed  commenced,  but  as 
yet  it  had  shod  little  light  on  agricultural  science. 
Such  is  the  isolated  life  of  the  farmer,  that  he  is  ge- 
nerally the  last  in  the  social  circle  to  be  benefited 
by  the  progress  of  light  and  knowledge.  I  have  of- 
ten thought,  when  conversing  with  a  farmer,  tiiat 


his  prejudices  were  the  more  obdurate  and  unyield- 
ing from  the  lack  of  that  daily  collision  with  his  fel- 
lows, without  which  the  mind  of  man  is  continually 
prone  to  a  narrow-minded,  hopeless  egotism. 

In  less  than  ten  years  after  Tull  had  forced  upon 
the  mind  of  the  English  farmer  the  idea  of  theoret- 
ical agriculture,  Mr.  Bakeweil  commenced  those  ex- 
periments upon  breeding,  based  upon  natural  prin- 
ciples, and  a  patient  observation  of  the  nature  and 
physical  organization  of  the  animals  he  wished  to 
improve  ;  thus,  the  sheep  which  he  introduced,  and 
others  have  since  improved,  are  capable  of  being  fat- 
ted at  about  half  the  age  required  by  the  old,  stunted 
breed.  The  same  improvements  have  been  made  in 
swine,  and  other  farm  stock,  until  even  in  our  own 
land  we  have  hardly  a  farmer,  however  besotted  his 
prejudices  against  agricultural  progress,  who  has 
not  inadvertently  mixed  the  blood  of  his  long-nosed, 
land-pike  breed  of  hogs  with  that  of  the  more 
comely  improved  animal  :  like  the  old  schoolmaster 
in  Guy  Mannering,  whose  obdurate  habits  v/ould 
not  permit  him  to  exchange  his  old,  greasy,  thread- 
bare suit  for  a  better,  until  it  was  abstracted  from 
his  bed-side  at  night,  when  he  unconsciously  donned 
the  new  suit  left  in  its  place  ! 

Hov/  it  strikes  at  my  life  when  I  hear  a  farmer 
complain  of  his  hard  condition — the  deterioration  of 
his  crops — the  high  price  of  labor — the  low  price  of 
his  produce,  &c.,  kc.  The  effect  upon  the  minds  of 
his  growing  children  is  most  disastrous  ;  so  far  from 
teaching  them  to  like  and  to  learn  that  which  cannot 
fail  to  improve  and  exalt  his  noble  calling,  it  only 
leads  them  into  the  most  fatal  en-ors  in  relation  to 
that  which  constituted  both  the  pecuniary  success 
and  the  true  independence  and  respectability  of  life  ? 
When  I  see  a  boy,  fresh  from  tho  farm,  fatally  in- 
stalled into  a  law  olfice,  I  cannot  but  reflect  upon 
what  Junius  has  said  about  the  soul-destroying  in- 
fluence incidental  to  the  legal  profession.  When  I 
see  him  behind  the  counter  of  a  village  store,  I  can 
only  apply  to  him  the  soliloquy  of  Cardinal  Wolsey: 

This  is  tho  end  of  all  thy  greatness ! 

Here  falsehood  and  meanness  have  a  precocious  be- 
ginning, even  before  the  end  of  adolescence  ;  as  his 
manhood  develops,  so  does  his  knowledge  of  the 
tricks  of  trade.  Like  the  ill-fated,  demoralized,  and 
demoralizing  gambler,  who  has  converted  his  wealth 
to  mischief ;  so  does  this  farmer's  son  go  down  to 
the  grave,  a  bankrupt  in  mind,  reputation,  and  es- 
tate :  without  the  proud  satisfaction  of  having  made 
one  blade  of  grass  grow,  or  of  leaving  behind  him  a 
single,  solitary  example  of  true,  exalted  morality,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  race  ! 

Let  me,  then,  admonish  the  farmer  to  beware  how 
he  belittles  his  own  calling  to  the  ears  of  his  sons 
and  daughters.  Let  him  give  them  the  best  educa- 
tion in  his  power,  both  physical,  moral,  and  religious. 
In  no  instance  may  he  utter  in  their  presence  the 
vulgar,  exploded  notion,  that  hook  learning  is  only 
necessary  to  the  professional  man.  If  his  own 
tastes  are  unhappily  perverted,  by  his  early  defective 
education — if  he  "  cannot  teach  and  will  not  learn," 
let  him,  then,  reflect  the  more  on  the  responsibility 
he  incurred  when  he  became  a  father,  and  the  duty 
he  now  owes  to  his  own  ofispring.  If  he  does  not 
himself  know,  and  cannot  or  will  not  comprehend, 
how  one  acre  of  arable  land  may  be  made  to  produce, 
with  a  little  more  expense,  twice  or  even  thrice  the 
usual  crop — if,  by  growing  a  green  crop  instead  of 
exposing  his  fallow  land  to  the  rays  of  an  American 
sun,  his'^soil  inspires,  instead  of  expiring,  carbon  and 
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ammonia — let  him  not  prevent  his  children  from 
leai-ning  that  which  he  will  not  learn,  and  from  Sv-e- 
ino-  ihat  v  liich  he  has  neither  eyes  to  see  nor  heaJ 
to  comprehend.  S.  W. 

SUBSOIL  PLOWING. 

Col.  Sherwood,  of  Auhurn,  made  use  of  the  sub- 
soil plow  the  past  season  on  fifteen  acres.  A  part 
of  the  subsoiled  land  was  planted  to  corn,  and  a  part 
sown  with  wbr^at  in  the  fall.  The  soil  was  loamy, 
and  the  subsoil  oard  cby  and  gravel.  He  used  the 
subsoil  plow  of  Ruggles,  Nourse  k,  M;ison.  ^  It  re- 
quired lour  oxen  to  draw  it :  and  to  woik  to  the  best 
advantage,  at  the  depth  it  was  run  in  this  case, 
which  was  one  foot,  Col.  Sherwood  thinks  there 
ought  to  be  six  oxen.  The  team  worked  over  from 
anlicre  to  an  acre  and  a  quarter  a  day.  The  ground 
had  not  been  plowed  for  thirty  years.  It  W"as  natu- 
rally w^et,  so  much  so,  that  in  a  wot  time  the  water 
would  stand  on  it  to  the  injury  of  the  grass.  The 
effect  of  the  subsoili  ig  was,  to  render  the  soil  and 
subsoil  so  friable,  that  the  water  immediately  found 
its  way  through  :  and  though  a  portion  of  the  past 
season  w'as  very  wet.  the  water  at  no  time  remained 
on  or  so  near  the  surface  as  to  do  the  least  damage 
to  the  crop.  That  part  which  was  put  to  corn  was 
first  plant  jd  on  the  20th  of  May,  but  the  seed  failed, 
and  it  was  planted  again  on  the  last  day  of  May  and 
first  day  of  June,  and  grew  so  vigorously,  that  it  got 
ripe  as  soon,  as  other  corn  in  the  neighborhood.  Sev- 
eral strips,  of  20  to  30  feet  wide,  were  left  through 
the  field  not  subsoiled.  The  ditference  in  favor  of 
the  subsoiled  portion  was  very  obvious,  in  the  ranker 
growth  and  larger  size  of  the  corn  on  that  part — it 
was  so  plain,  that  it  might  be  seen  to  a  row.  The 
different  portions  were  not  measured  separately  at 
harvest-time.  The  effect  of  subsoiling  on  the 
wheat  crop  cannot  be  told  at  present. — CuUivaior. 


discovery  that  the  science, of  nature  (chemittry)  is 
eminently  and  necessarily  applicable  to  the  art  of  hu- 
man existence — farming.  I  say,  it  is  the  backward- 
ness and  infancy  of  science,  not  the  ignorance  of 
farmers,  that  deserves  reflection." — JVew  England 
Former. 


SCIENCE  AND  AGRICULTURE. 

A  spirited  waiter  in  the  London  Agricultural  Ga- 
zette, in  speaking  oj'  the  comparatively  slow  prog- 
ress of  improvement  in  agriculture  since  the  days 
wh^n  *■  Adam  delved  and  Eve  spun,"  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  says,  the  scientific  world  is  responsible  for 
the  backward  state  of  agriculture  compared  with 
other  arts,  and  that  farmers  are  not  altogether  culpa- 
ble for  their  ignorance  respecting  the  scientific  prin- 
ciples of  their  pursuit,  since  those  who  alone  had  the 
power,  and  whose  province  it  was  to  give  them  light, 
did  not  diffuse  it  for  their  benefit,  ( if  indeed  they 
had  discovered  it,)  till  the  example  was  set  by  the 
immortal  Davy.  Now,  however,  the  writer  thinks 
the  farmers  are  promised  the  needed  light  of  science, 
and  being  made  familiar  with  its  doctrines  and  its 
terms.     Thus  he  says  : 

"  What  if  Farmer  Dobson  did  think;  Inst  year, 
that  jlmmo-nia  was  the  name  of  a  gentleman's  daugh- 
ter 1  lie  knows  better  this  year  ;  and  next  A^ear  we 
shall  hear  of  his  putting  sulphuric  acid  or  gypsum  on 
his  dunghill,  to  seize  this  fair  lady  as  she  tlies.  Why 
should  ho  be  expected  to  be  a  ready-made  chemist  ? 
When  he  was  a  boy,  chemistry  was  scarcely  born. 
He  had  no  eiucation  in  chemistry.  How  should  h*^ 
know  it  h^^i  any  thins"  to  do  with  farming  1  He  is 
not  to  be  blamed  f')r  his  ignora^^ce  in  this  matter. 
The  blame,  if  anywhere,  lies  with  those  who  a  Ivance 
it— namely,  with  the  scientific  worH,  who  have  al- 
lowo1  the  ph^'sicnl  world  to  jr-ow  nearly  six  th'^n- 
eand  years  oU,  and  have  only  just  made  the  notable 


How   TO   MAKE   A    COiS'TRART  HoRSB    GO    AT   TOUR 

Bidding. — A  neighbor  of  mine  once  told  me,  that  he 
bought  one  of  those  ill-tempered  horses  so  often  to 
be  found,  and,  a  day  or  two  after  the  purchase,  he 
took  him  to  the  woods  to  draw  a  load  of  fuel.  Hav- 
ing placed  a  reasonable  load  on  the  sled,  he  bade  him 
go  ;  but  no,  he  would  not  start  an  inch.  After  ev- 
ery fair  method  had  been  tried  to  induce  him  to  start, 
all  to  no  purpose— (he  only  exhibited  feats  of  ill 
temper- — snorting,  leaning,  dancing,  backing,  rearing 
up,  &c.) — he  very  securely  tied  him  to  a  sapling, 
and  left  him  to  his  will.  At  noon  he  was  tried 
again,  but  to  no  better  purpose.  He  was  then  left 
till  night  :  still  he  had  no  mind  to  go.  He  was  now 
left  over  night  :  by  this  time  he  felt  quite  willing  to 
move,  whicb  very  kindly  he  did,  with  his  load.  His 
master  then  put  him  in  the  stable,  rubbed  him  down, 
and  gave  him  a  good  breakfast.  I  was  told,  he  never 
after  refused  to  move  at  his  master's  bidding.  This 
was  rather  a  severe  chastisement,  but  perhaps  it  was 
the  only  way  he  could  be  cured  of  his  contrary  will. 
Probably  if  this  horse  had  been  properly  treated 
when  young,  he  might  never  have  needed  such  se-* 
verity.— -.Ifoss.  Ploughman. 

Statistics  of  Poultry, — According  to  the  re- 
turns made  by  the  census  of  1840,  the  aggregate 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  United  States  in 
this  branch  of  domestic  industry  is  very  great.  The 
amount  in  the  various  states  and  territories  is  as 
follows  : 

Maine $124.17^  Kentucky  f53fi,439 

Now  Hainpehire   97,&62  Tennessee 681,53-1 

Vermont n6,437  Louisiana 273,314 

Massachusetts    5-)0,-i95  Mi.«si3sippi 309,481 

Rhode  Island 61  402  Alabama 8-29,2a0 

Connecticut   176,&!i9|  Missouri , 230  283 

New  York 2,373,029  Indiana   .393,223 

NewJersey    412,487   Illinois 330,908 

Penn«.vlvania 1,033,172  Michigan 82,730 

Delaware 47,405   Arkansas 93,r}4<J 

Maryland 219,I5r|  Florida 61,007 


Virginia 752,4G'. 

>f orth  rarolina ."544  12" 

South  Carolina 590,594 

Georgia 473,158 

Ohio 734,931 


Wisconsin 16,167 

Iowa 17,101 

Uislrict  of  Columbia...         3,092 


Ti.tal S12,176,I70 

If  you  would  have  your  fowls  lay  in  winter,  you 
must  feed  them  w^ell,  procure  a  warm  house  for 
them,  place  a  box  containing  gravel,  limOy  and  ashes, 
and  fresh  meat  two  or  three  times  a  week. 

There  is  a  beaut' fal  circumstance  connected  with 
agricultural  emulation.  In  many  of  the  pursuits  of 
life,  one  man  gets  rich  by  making  another  man  poor, 
climbs  the  ladder  by  putting  his  feet  on  another 
man's  shoulder — or,  he  builds  his  own  building  out 
of  the  fragments  of  his  neighbor's,  which  he  has  un- 
dermined. This  is  often  a  crying  injustice,  and  in- 
flicts many  bitter  mortifications,  or  arouses  vindic- 
tive and  tiger  passions.  Emulation  in  agricultural 
improvement  enkindles  no  such  baleful  fires.  A  man 
can  make  no  improvements  in  husbandry  without  at 
once  exteniing  the  knowledge  anl  advantage  of 
them  to  others.  The  enlargement  of  the  capacities 
of  the  soil,  and  every  increase  of  its  productions, 
confer  an  immodiats  benefit  upon  the  whole  com- 
munity. 
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REAPING  MACHINE. 


The  advantages  of  this  machine  over  all  otherg  are 
as  follow  :  its  construction  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
allow  the  machine  to  turn  right  or  left,  on  any  circle 
that  may  be  required — the  cutter  having  the  same 
motion  as  if  moving  straight  forward.  The  easy 
manner  in  which  the  grain  is  drawn  down  against 
the  cutter,  by  the  use  of  an  endless  apron,  without 
the  danger  of  beating  out  the  grain,  (as  is  the  case 
where  reels  are  used  for  that  purpose  ;)  also,  the 
simpl'3  way  in  which  the  gi  ain  is  discharged  from  the 
machine,  by  a  man  who  stan.ls  upon  the  same  plat- 
form on  which  the  grain  falls,  by  the  use  of  a  sort  ol 
rake  or  fork,  in  a  proper  shape  for  bind-'ng  ;  the 
frame  extending  back  far  enough  to  ailmit  the  horses 
directly  in  rear  of  the  machine — which  is  another 
gr^at  advantage  over  all  machines  diawn  from  the 
sill  or  corner.  The  mction  of  th?  cntt'?r  is  obtained 
by  means  of  internal  gear,  inclosed  in  the  driving- 
wheels,  v/hich  aie  made  principally  of  cast  iron — an 
advantage,  when  compared  with  external  gearing,  of 
50  per  cent,  in  the  cost  of  the  required  amount  of 
motion.  It  must  be  clearly  seen,  that  it  does  away 
with  the  complications  of  frame-work,  journals,  and 
boxing,  &€.,  w'lich  is  required  to  support  external 
gearing.  There  are,  also,  farther  advantages  in  the 
internal  gearing — it  forms  the  driving-wheels,  and 
being  so  inclosed,  cannot  possibly  get  out  of  order — 
and,  at  the  same  time,  is  entirely  out  of  the  way. 

The  cost  of  the  machine  will  be  about  ^75. 

WM.  H.  KETCHUM, 
E.  P.  NEEDHAM. 

Buffalo,  Feb.  1845. 

As  far  as  mechanical  construction  and  ingenuity 
of  contrivance  in  its  action  can  be  judged  of,  without 
seeing  its  operation,  we  think  the  above  machine 
promises  well,  and  will  be  a  cheap  and  labor-saving 
michine  for  well-cleared  fields,  and  particularly  for 
the  western  prairies.  One  span  of  horses  and  two 
men  are  expected  to  cut  from  20  to  30  acres  per 
day. — Ed.  Farmer.  f 


No  man  ever  trusted  in  God  but  he  found  him 
fpithful  ,  nor  in  his  own  heart  but  he  found  it  false. 
Who-'ver  has  true  Christianity,  cannot  be  poor;  who- 
ever is  without  it,  cannot  be  rich. 


SHADE  TREES. 

A  very  sensible  correspondent  of  the  "  Boston 
Cultivator,"  in  speaking  some  time  ago  of  the  party 
zeal  evinced  in  tlie  late  campaign,  and  the  unprofita- 
ble and  foolish  direction  that  was  given  to  it  in  many 
respects,  remarks,  in  regard  to  pole-raisings 

"  Had  the  worthy  guardians  of  the  nation's  rights 
who  reared  them,  planted  trees  with  good  roots  in 
their  places,  a  much  nobler  object  would  have  been 
gained  than  any  that  are  now  existing.  Then  they 
might  have  stood  for  ages,  and  furnished  a  beautiful 
object  for  future  generations  to  look  upon,  and  plea- 
sant shades  for  the  children  of  future  years  to  gather 
under.  Then  the  hoary-headed  sire  might  have  told 
his  children's  children,  as  he  sat  down  in  the  evening 
of  his  days,  that  "  that  tree  was  planted  as  a  politi- 
cal emblem,  in  1844."  It  would  have  been  a  beauti- 
ful theme  for  the  men  of  either  party  to  have  dwelt 
upon,  and  our  country  would  have  been  vastly  richer 
in  rural  embellishments  than  it  will  be  when  these 
seared  poles  have  fallen." 

He  also  recommend!-',  "  that  the  members  of 'Con- 
gress for  each  party,  immodiately  on  the  convening 
of  that  body,  call  meetings  of  their  party,  and  deter- 
mine forthwith  what  trees  shall  be  thdr  emblems 
for  the  next  campaign,  and  oive  notice  thereof,  with 
the  assurance,  that  none  will  be  accepted  but  those 
that  shall  appear  the  next  summer  full  of  leaf  and 
thrifty  growth." 

We  like  the  suggestion   very  much,   though  we 

fear  it  is  made  in  vain.     If  carried  out,  it  would  be  a 

new  and  interesting  feature  in  politics,  and  one  from 

which  the   country  would  derive  some  benefit,  to 

make  up  for  the  great  waste  of  time  and  labor  of 

which  we  have  been  guilty.    In  passing  through  the 

country  last  aut'.nnn,  we  saw  farmers  and  their  fam- 

I  ilies  engaged,  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  in  erect- 

[  ing  poles  ;  while  their  dwellings,  barn?,  fences,  gar- 

'  dens,  Sic,  indicated  sharaefal  neplect.     We  Vke  to 

1  see  a  proper  degree  of  interest  taken  in  the  affairs  of 

the  nation  ;   but  when  men  nerlect  their  own  daily 

and  legitimate  pursuits,  to  babbb  about  politics  and 

I  enact  absurd  and  unmeaning  foll'es,  they  should  re- 

I  member,  that  they  are  doing  themselves  an-1  t^eir 

1  country  a  positive  injury.  P.  B. 
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REPORT  OF  THECOMMITTEE  ON  FARMS. 

From  the  Second  Annual  Kopurt  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Monroe  County  .'igricultiira!  So':ie?*. 

The  Committee  on  whom  devolved  the  duty  of 
examining  such  farms  as  applications  were  made  irom 
the  owners,  in  accordance  with  the  regulations  of 
the  societ)',  may  be  expected  to  make  a  more  parti- 
cular and  extended  report  than  was  given  at  the 
annual  Cattle  Show  and  Fair  in  October  last,  at 
which  time  some  general  and  commendatory  re- 
marks were  made  by  the  Committee  on  several  farms 
which  they  visited,  which  were  not  com[)etitors  ;  as 
well  as  upon  those  that  were,  which  did  not  quite 
come  up  to  that  point  of  excellence  in  genera!,  sys- 
tematic management  which  the  committee  had  laid 
dov/n  as  their  guide. 

This  Committee  may  be  expected  to  lay  down 
some  general  rules,  as  a  criterion  of  what  they  con- 
ceive to  be  a  true  system  of  farming  for  a  majority 
of  the  land  in  this  county,  and  that  manner  of  fenc- 
ing, draining,  manuring,  and  rotation  of  crops,  and 
general  management,  upon  which  they  predicated 
their  premiums  ;  and  although  some  of  those  points 
are  still  unsettled,  and  some  important  questions 
still  remain  debatcable  by  our  best  and  most  experi- 
enced farmers,  yet,  to  exhibit  the  grounds  upon 
which  they  arrived  at  their  conclusions,  they  "  will 
also  give  their  opinions.*' 

This  Committee  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the 
wheat  crop,  (combined  with  wool  growing,)  is  the 
only  crop,  in  this  county,  that  farmers  can  depend 
upon  for  producing  at  all  times  ready  money,  at  a 
fair  remuneration  for  thoir  labor^^especially  if  they 
are  located  at  any  great  distance  from  market.  Corn, 
hay,  oats,  potatoes,  pork,  fcc,  cannot  be  depended 
upon  as  ready  cash  articles,  to  any  great  amount ; 
with  the  exception  therefore  of  those  farmers  whose 
lands  are  not  adapted  to  the  grain  crops,  and  are 
more  natural  to  ojrass,  grazing  and  fattening  cattle 
may  succeed  well,  and  in  some  hands  we  know  it 
does  ;  but  yet,  they  can  hardly  compete  with  the 
more  hilly,  cheap,  and  broken  lands  of  the  southern 
and  eastern  parts  of  this  state,  the  outlay  for  which 
is  not  over  one  quarter  of  the  amount  that  our  lands 
were  purchased  at.  Therefore,  it  recurs  with  great 
force  to  the  minds  of  this  committee,  that  the  wheat 
crop  is  the  only  one  adapted  to  a  profitable  and  suc- 
cessful course  for  the  farmers  of  this  western  coun- 
try to  pursue,  as  a  main  dependence  to  make  money, 
pay  for  their  farms,  and  gel  out  of  debt. 

The  committee  will  therefore  proceed  briefly  to 
State  what  they  consider  a  good,  judicious,  and  suc- 
cessful system  for  conducting  a  farm,  and  what 
state  of  preparation  and  rotation  of  crops  it  is  neces- 
sary to  pursue,  to  come  up  to  that  point  of  excel- 
lence which  should  be  the  perfection  of  the  art ;  and 
those  whose  exertions  come  nearest  to  that  course 
v.'ill,  consequently,  be  the  successful  competitors  for 
thoir  favors. 

liOt  a  farm  consisting  of  any  number  of  acres,  not 
too  large-^say,  for  example,  one  hundred  acres  of 
arable  land,  independent  of  wood  lands,  orchard,  and 
garden — ^l)e  in  the  first  place  well  fenced,  if  with 
rails,  well  staked  and  ridered  ;  or  what  is  better,  with 
corner  stakes  and  yokes,  the  yokes  placed  at  two  or 
three  rails  from  the  top,  in  which  case  the  stakes 
need  not  be  set  in  the  earth  ;  or  what  is  better  still, 
where  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  stones,  let  the  fences 
be  made  with  them,  and  it  can  hardly  be  conceived, 
by  those  unacquainted  with  the  process,  how  small 
and  inferior  an  article  will  make  a  good  and  lasting 


fence,  merely  by  the  plentiful  use  of  cedar,  pine,  or 
chestnut  sticks  laid  in  crossways  with  the  stone,  al- 
v/ays  reserving  a  sufficient  quantity  of  stone  to  copd 
the  wall,  and  form  a  cap,  to  cover  and  retain  the 
whole  line.  Divide  the  whole  into  such  sized  fields 
as  shall  comport  with  the  size  of  the  farm,  and  in 
such  a  manner  as  will  allow  it  always  to  be  nearly 
equally  divided  into  a  three-course  rotation.  The 
fences  to  be  clear  from  weeds,  brambles,  and  shrubs, 
and  of  a  sufficient  height  to  protect  against  all  de- 
predation :  for  there  is  no  better  opiate  to  induce 
good  nature,  and  calm  and  uninterrupted  sleep  at 
night,  than  good  strong  and  high  fences.  If  there 
are  any  low  or  springy  lands,  let  them  be  thoroughly 
open,  or  under-drained — under-draining  is  by  far  the 
most  convenient,  safe,  and  economical. 

The  barns  should  be  large,  with  an  under^ground 
basement,  if  possible  ;  sheds  and  stables,  large  and 
roomy  enough  to  house  every  hoof  on  the  farm  ; 
barn  yards  not  too  large,  with  water  handy  ;  a  pig- 
gery, with  boiling  apparatus  ;  and  proper  protection 
and  fixtures  for  the  sheep  ;  with  a  well-built,  snug, 
and  convenient  house  ;  an  industrious  wife,  not  too 
handsome  ;  a  lutchen  and  flower  garden  ;  a  well- 
chosen  fruitery,  and  orchard — and  that  is  what  this 
Committee  would  consider  a  pretty  smart  chance  of 
a  beginning.  Now,  we  would  propose  that  there 
should  be  a  flock  of  sheep,  of  a  hardy,  Jlne-u-ooled 
variety  if  for  the  fleece,  or  of  a  large-framed  long- 
wooled  variety  if  for  the  carcase- — as  an  indispensa- 
ble requisite  to  commence  with,  not  only  as  to  profit 
from  themselves,  but  as  an  important  element  in 
wheat  husbandry.  A  greater  profit  will  be  realized 
from  the  sale  of  the  wool  and  carcase  than  is  lost  to 
tlic  farm  by  the  food  they  consume,  as  their  manure 
is  the  perfection  of  food  for  the  wheat  plant,  and, 
from  its  intimate  division  and  distribution,  it  is  in  a 
better  state  to  feed  they  ou:ig  plant  than  any  other, 
except,  perhaps,  the  artificial  compounds. 

The  true  v,-heat  farmer  should  have  no  more  cows, 
oxen,  or  horses,  than  are  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
farm,  and  subsist  the  family — and  those  of  the  very 
best  breeds.  It  must  be  very  bad  econoiny  to  be 
obliged  alwa}^s  to  keep  half  the  farm  in  pasture  and 
meadow,  merely  for  the  sake  of  keeping  a  great  herd 
of  cows  ;  coupled  with  the  privilege  of  foddering 
20  or  more  tons  of  hay,  and  making  a  few  pounds 
of  butter,  to  sell  at  8  cents  per  pound,  the  market- 
ing of  which  costs  more  than  its  produce. 

We  would  premise,  that  a  farm,  when  it  is  right, 
should  not  have  one  square  foot  but  what  is  arable, 
and  capable  of  producing  any  crop  put  upon  it ;  and 
as  nearly  as  convenient,  always  to  have  one-third  in 
wheat,  one-third  or  more  in  clover  and  grass,  and 
one-third  or  less  in  summer  crops.  Now  let  us 
explain  the  viodus  operandi  :  It  is  now  spring— one- 
third  in  wheat,  properly  seeded  ;  one-third  or  more 
in  meadow  and  pasture  ;  and  such  portion  of  the  other 
third  as  shall  be  convenient  fall-plowed,  for  summer 
crops,  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  oats,  corn,  potatoes, 
bagas,  wortzel,  carrots,  &,c. — on  which  is  to  be 
expended  the  fresh  barn-yard  manure  made  the  win- 
ter previous,  or  so  much  as  is  needed,  and  the  ba- 
lance composted,  for  dressing  the  summer  fallow. 
All  of  the  oat,  corn,  and  potato  ground,  or  so  much 
as  the  season  will  admit,  should  be  sown  with  wheat, 
after  the  crops  come  ofl' ;  if  any  lays  over,  it  may 
be  sown  the  next  spring  with  peas  or  barley,  and 
followed  with  wheat. 

The  manure  which  was  applied  to  the  summer 
crops,  is  now  in  the  best  possible   state  for  produ- 
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cing-  wheat,  having-  lost  its  fermentative  quality, 
and,  by  rotting-,  plowing-,  and  working,  has  become 
■thoroughly  divided  and  ir-ixed  with  the  soil,  and  is  in 
a  better  state  to  promote  the  production  of  the  wheat 
berry  than  in  any  other  shape  that  it  can  be  applied- 
So  much  of  the  summer  crop  and  enough  of  the 
^rass  in  pasture  to  make  aboii^.  one-third  of  the  ara- 
ble land,  comes  into  Vv^heat  each  year„  This  course 
of  cropping  gives  but  a  small  portion  of  mowilig 
■iand,  after  providing  pasturage  for  the  sheep  and 
neat  stock  ;  yet,  with  the  judicious  use  of  the  Toot 
■crops,  and  the  straw  from  the  wheat  and  oats,  a  very 
small  quantity  of  hay  need  be  used  before  the  first 
•of  April,  and  yet  the  whole  farm  stock  be  kept  in  as 
■good  order  as  those  to  which  is  fed  a  ton  and  half 
per  head  ;  by  which  course  a  great  amount  of  land  is 
relieved,  for  the  grand  desideratuiri  of  ihe  v/heat 
crop. 

The  meadows  and  part  of  the  pasture  of  this  year, 
become  the  summer  fallow  of  the  next  ;  and  this 
year's  stubble,  properly  seeded,  becom.es  the  meadow 
and  pasture  of  the  succeeding  season. 

This  course  3''our  committee  consider  the  best,  sa- 
fest, and  most  profitable,  taking  into  consideration 
the  importance  of  keeping  the  soil  in  good  heart  and 
productiveness,  and  in  a  state  of  improvement,  ra- 
ther than  impoverishing  it.  Yet  there  are  some 
good  and  judicious  farmers  who,  occasionally,  where 
a  field  throws  heavy  to  straw,  follow  v^^ith  two  or 
more  crops  of  wheat  alternately  ;  when  clover  sue 
ceeds  well,  and  the  ground  is  free  fiom  weeds  and 
:?oul  grasses,  v/e  have  known  this  course  to  succeed 
well,  even  with  once  plowing,  but  it  is  a  course, 
generally  speaking,  more  to  be  deprecated  than 
praised. 

Another  course  is  pursued,  by  some  of  our  best 
'farmers,  who  prefer  to  let  all  the  manured  summer- 
crop  land  lie  over  to  the  next  season,  and  take  off  a 
crop  of  barley  or  peas,  and  follow  with  wheat. 
The  Committee  incline  to  the  opinion,  that  this 
■course  must  neatly  or  -quite  e?:haust  and  neutralize 
all  the  virtue  of  the  previouG  year's  manuring,  and 
have  a  tendency  to  keep  the  land  in  a  situatioB  not 
improved  for  the  wheat  crop,  if  not  losing  m  its  qua- 
iificutions  to  produce,  for  any  length  of  time,  a  cer- 
tain and  profitable  return. 

Another  course,  pursued  by  equally  judicious  farm- 
ers, is  to  take  a  four-year  course  rotation,  by  allow- 
ing all  the  seeded  ground  to  lie  two  full  years  in  clo- 
ver. The  first  year  it  is  mowed  and  pastured,  and 
the  second  year  it  is  mowed  or  pastured  till  about 
the  first  of  June,  then  plastered,  and  at  the  proper 
time  cut  for  clover  seed  ;  the  year  after,  mowed  or 
■pastured  till  the  first  week  in  Juno,  when  it  is  turn- 
ed under  for  the  summer  fallow,  for  wheat.  This 
course,  on  large  farms,  with  a  heavy  stock  of  cattle 
and  sheep,  (as  it  allows  more  hay  and  pasture  than 
the  three-year  course,)  is  a  very  successful  method: 
and  even  for  those  of  a  medium  size,  may  suit  well 
for  some  particular  soils  ;  and  perhaps  in  those  ca- 
ses where  the  management  for  saving  and  increasing 
the  manure  is  not  skilfully  and  judiciously  perform- 
ed, this  is  a  safe  course,  if  one-quarter  of  the  arable 
land  gives  a  sufficient  quantity  of  acres  in  wheat: 
The  three-year  course  in  three  divisions — Field  A. 

1841    • ..^. in  wheat,  seeded. 

184-2  ......  in  meadov/,  pasture  and  summer  crops. 

1843-4   in  wheat. 

The  four-year  course,  in  four  divisions — Field  A. 

1840 • »»  in  wheat,  seeded. 

1841  ...,.■......»  ..T.,.0 .  in  meadow  and  pasture. 


1842  ••  in  meadow,  clover-seed,  and  summer  crops. 

1843-4   •  •  .-^  •■«  •  •  •  •  •» again  in  wheat. 

Eut  whatever  course  an  cnterprizing  and  thinking 
farmer  may  pursue,  if  he  has  a  system  and  p'an  of 
proceeding;  and  pursues  it  constantly,  he  will  soon 
come  to  a  result  as  to  what  process  is  best  adapted 
to  his  soil.  Without  regularit)-,  system,  and  a<;odo 
of  rules  and  reasons,  no -course  will  succeed,  nor  any 
valuable  result  be  reached.  It  is  said,  that  bad  hab- 
its, regularly  followed,  are  not  so  pernicious  to  the 
human  system  as  an  irregular  and  mixed  course  of 
life  ;  and  the  remark  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the 
arts  of  husbandry.  We  say — system  !  system  !  sys- 
tem :'  aHd  follow  it.  good  or  bad,  and  conviction  must 
follow,  by  comparison  with  others  pursuing  a  differ- 
ent course. 

The  Committee  can  conceive  of  no  better  system 
of  fanning  than -that  of  100  acres  of  arable  land,  (or 
double  or  treble  that  arnount,  if  you  please,)  of 
which  one- third,  say  33  acres,  is  put  into  wheat 
producing  from  800  to  I,OCO  bushels  :  with  100  to 
150  fine-woolcd  sheep,  prodircing  from  SQO  to  600 
pounds  of  wool,  worth  from  40  to  50  cents  per  pound; 
and  the  balance  of  the  land  in  grass  and  summer 
crops,  every  item  of  vvhich  should  be  consumed  on 
the  farm,  to  subsist  the  family,  hired  help,  and  farm, 
stocks,  and,  perhaps,  to  help  to  pay  mechanics  ;  all 
the  ofi'al,  hay,  straw,  and  roots,  going  to  increase 
the  manure  heap,  which,  with  a  plentiful  use  of 
plaster  and  clover,  will  more  than  compensate  for 
the  wheat  and  wool  subtracted  from  the  soil,  and 
sold. 

The  Committee,  in  awarding  their  premiums, 
have  selected  those  who,  in  the  Words  of  their 
instructions,  came  the  nearest  to  their  standard  of 
excellence — "  reference  being  had  to  the  general  sj/s- 
icm  of  management,  and  the  profit  ohtained:  rather 
than  to  natural  advantages  or  expensive  improve- 
ments. 

Elisiia  Harmon,  of  Wheatland,  to  whom  was 
awarded  the  first  premium,  cultivated  a  farm  of  400 
acres,  306  of  which  are  improved  ;  has  been  settled 
40  vears  ;  the  soil  a  sandy  loam,  inclining  to  gravel, 
abundantly  filled  with  a  limestone  shale  ;  on  a  part 
of  which  are  beds  of  plaster,  which  are  opened,  and 
manufactured  for  use  and  sale,  averaging  i,9S-0  tons 
per  year.  This  tract  was  originally  ah  oak  opening, 
with  gentle  undulations,  and  is,  altogether,  a  splen- 
did wheat  farm.  The  dwelling-house,  baras,  and 
out-houses,  are  of  a  superior  construction  and  fin- 
ish. He  has  this  year  over  92  acres  of  wheat,  yield- 
ing over  2000  bushels — has  raised  an  average  of  50 
bushels  of  clover-seed  for  the  last  15  years — usually 
alternates  his  crops,  by  wheat  one  year  and  clover 
two  years,  but  has  one  field  that  has  produced  wheat 
every  other  year  for  15  years  past,  without  any  de- 
terioration of  the  land.  Plowing  commences,  for 
the  summer  fallowing,  on  the  first  v/eek  m  June 
and  second  week  in  September,  using  his  sheep  and 
the  wheat  cultivator  intermediately  between  the 
plowings— sows  from  the  12th  to  the  20th  of  Sc])- 
tember,  5  pecks  to  the  acre,  of  pure  White  Flint. 
His  stock  consists  of  400  sheep  and  106  lambs, 
Saxon  and  Merino.  His  clip  of  wool  this  year  was 
1,600  lbs.,  which  sold  in  market  for  40  cents  ;  7 
cows,  12  horses  and  colts,  and  30  hogs,  a  part  of 
them  fine  Loicesters  :  and  what  particularly  com- 
mended itself  to  this  Committee  was,  over  four  miles 
of  stone  fence.  His  summer  crops  were  8  or  10 
acres  of  corn  and  oats  each,  root  crops,  pota- 
toes, &0v    ^10  and  Vol.  Transactions. 
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William  Gakbutt,  of  Wheatland,  to  -whom  the 
Committee  award  the  credit  of  being-  the  only  farm- 
er accountant,  that  they  visit  ;d,  who  kCi-t  liis  ac- 
counts of  prolit  and  loss  on  every  crop  on  his  farm, 
and  the  produce  and  cost  per  acre,  and  tbe  general 
result  for  t^ome  2ft  years  past.  For  a  description  of 
his  farm,  and  his  tVotem  of  farming,  they  propose  to 
let  him  tell  his  o-wn  story  : 

To  the  Viewing  Committee  of  the  Monroe  Agricultural 

Society. 

*  *  *  * 

But  to  my  own  busine>s  :  My  farm  consists  ef  200-  acres 
of  (harerl  ai'ouiul  ;  but  the  mill-puiid  overflows  10  aire.*. 
which  is  of  litilo  value  except  for  pastwe  in  autumn  and 
dry  seasons,  and  6  ;icr.'.s  iire occupied  with  roods  and  yjrds; 
which  leaves  13-1  fir  cultivation.  I  geneiul'.y  calculate, 
when  ciicumslances  will  adnnt,  to  have  45  acies  in  wheat. 
1-3  in  barley  arid  oats,  15  in  hoed  cru'^s,  40  in  pnsture,  40 
for  hay  and  clover-seed,  and  30  in  fallow.  The  g:round  in- 
tended for  the  hoed  crop  is  always  in  clover,  if  practicable, 
highly  manured  with  rotted  manure,  and  plowed  ander  in 
the  fall.  The  barley  stnbble  i-s  twice  plowed,  receives  a 
lighl  dressing  of  manure,  and  is  sowed  with  wheat;  so 
that  about  twc-tit'tlis  of  n'.y  wheat  crop  are  raised  after 
summer  CK0p<,  the  rennainder  after  fallow  (viz.,  clover  pas- 
ture;) the  whole  of  the  wheat  always  seeded  with  cloven 
and  timothy.  I  aiiniMlly  sow  from  lO'  to  12"  tons  of  plas- 
ter, and  the  two  seasons  past  have  put  4  tons,  each  year,  or 
my  manure  in  the  yards.  My  cereral  average  stock  has 
been  300  sheep,  30  hogs,  15  head  of  cattle,  and  8  horses  ; 
keep  three  good  teams,  and  a  span  of  nwres  for  breeding, 
and  oflds-und-ends. 

I  stable  or  yard  all  my  stock  in  winter,  and  make  »11  my 
forage  into  manure.  1  keep  the  stock  in  the  yanls  i:i  the 
spring  as  long  as  I  conveniently  can,  seldom  turning  sheep 
out  before  the  Ist  of  May,  cattle  the  10th,  and  teim  not 
untill  >pving  work  is  done.  My  inrst  pasture  is  my  fallow  ; 
second,  clover,  which  is  intended  f  jr  hay  and  seed. 

The  cattle  are  wintered  on  corn-stalks-,  straw,  and  roots; 
fiheep  on  chaft",  straw,  and  shorts,  nf  which  {feed  ajinualiy 
from  1,000  to  2.000  Imsliels.  I  always  endeavor  to  f.-e<J 
as  well  as  I  can,  with  ths  fodder  I  have — not  to  pampernor 
waste. 

The  amount  sidd  from  the  products  of  the  farm,  from 
1330  to  1340,  was  great,  averaging  from  $2,200  t..  $3,200 
per  annum,  independent  of  our  farn^  living — it  being  only 
the  am  iunt  .-old.  Tiie  expenses  during  tlie  same  period, 
including  every  expe.ise  belonging-  to  tfaj  firm  exci'pting 
those  of  my  own  and  Mrs.  G.'s  Inbor,  of  which  v»'e  make 
no  account,  was  from  $l,2!)0  to  ^1,600  per  annum.  The 
crop  of  13-10  am.vmred  to  $1,318  7G;  expenses.  $}.2<)G 
15;  1311,  $1,802  44,  expenses  $1,244  23,  18^2,  $1,578 
02,  expenses  $1,204  ;  1343,  $1,039  &3,  expenses  61,219 
10.  1  can  give  aU  particulars  ridntive  to  these  amounts, 
but  this  communication  is  already  too  long.  "She  plaster 
and  tnJH-feed  increa>es  the  amount  both  in  the  expenses  and 
income. 

Owing  to  the  failure  o(  my  clover,  I  have  the  present 
season  more  acres  in  wheat,  more  in  fallow,  less  in  hoed 
crops,  less  in  grasi,  and  fewer  sheep  than  usual — viz.,  57 
acres  in  wheat,  43  in  fillow.  10  in  barley,  10  in  hoed  crops, 
of  which  2  are  in  potatoes,  3  roots,  and  5  corn  ;  and  8 
in  oats. 

.Stock,  10  horses,  26  cattle,  24  hoffs.  190  old  sheep,  and 
60  lambs.  J'resent  season,  4  men  by  the  year  from  the 
middle  of  .Tuly  ;  une  more  for  tiio  si'ason  ;  3  one  mor  th  in 
hay  and  harvest,  and  one  bv  the  day  through  wheat-cntiing. 

And  I  would  fuitiici  stale,  that  the  great  diirerence  in  my 
vdient  crop  per  acre,  ii  the  various  V"ars,  was  morn  owing 
to  the  seasons  thin  tn  tho  cuitivatinn,  or  the  condition  of 
the  Innd  to  pro  luce  a  cr.ip.  The  cnips  nf  1833-4-5  wer - 
very  heivy.  yet  the  grnn  d  wa^  not  in  anv  better  condition 
than  it  was  in  13.JG  and  1337.  when  th  crons  were  lig'it  ; 
and  tlie  -ame  may  lie  siiH  nf  1341  and  l.-J-i2  'fhe  cni| 
of  1842  was  the  liahtesi  I  fverhnd,  b -in','  (Uilv  19  bu-"he's 
p  r  acre,  owiriff  t')  th-  ru-it;  fir  if  it  hi.d  not  rusted,  it 
won  (1  bavi-  bi'on  30  bnsliels  per  acre. 

Yours  mo.t  respectful  y,        \V1LL:;.M   G.XRDUTT 


Jonx  Ayrault,  Perinton.  This  farm  is  of  a 
natural  soil  for  a  grazing  establishment,  and  is  bet- 
ter adapted  to  gr3.i8  than  for  grain  crops.  It  con- 
tains 300  acres,  250  of  which  are  improved.  The 
soil  is  a  clayey  loam;  with  some  parts  rather  wet,  but 
reclaimed  by  extensive  under-draining.  Usually  has 
under  the  plow  from  20  to  30  acres  :  the  balance 
in  pasture  and  meadow,-  which  produces  on  an  aver- 
age 2  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre  ;  composts  his  ma- 
nure, and  applies  it  a.g  a  top-dres.-ing  to  his  meadows; 
as  also  his  stravx^,  as  it  comes  fron>  the  barn,  and 
with  great  advantage — 'Cuts  from  (iO  to  65  acres  of 
hay,  arrJ  keeps  his  meadows  lying-  in  grass  as  long 
as  they  produce  Vi'eil,-witkout  any  rotation—- mowa 
off  the  tops  of  the  leaves  of  the  oats  in  June,  to 
make  them  start  out,  and  to  assist  the  yoving  clover 
— has  some  superior  stone  wall,  and  aH  hia  fences  are 
first-rate,  mostly  of  white  cedar,  high,  strong,  and 
secure.  Dwelling-house,  barn,  and  out-houses  ex- 
cellent ;  garden  neat,  and  laid  out  with  taste  ;  fruit- 
ery  well-stocked  with  the  best  varieties  ;  stock,  105^ 
neat  cattle,  a  part  spayed  heifers,  and  10  calves  ; 
buys  most  of  his  stock  at  two  years  old  ;  6  yokes 
of  working  oxen,  50  sheep  ;  sells  hia  fat  cattle  for 
the  Eastern  mark<?t,  wdien  three  and  four  years  old,  at 
prices  ranging-  from  $25  to  $30,  Takeit  altogether, 
It  is  a  fine  specimen  of  a  v/ell-conducted  grazing 
farm, — Third  prcHiium  of  ^6  and  Volume  of  Trans- 
actions. 

RoMANTA  Hart,  of  ifeighton.  This  farm  con- 
tains 226  acres,  200  of  which  are  under  improve- 
ment, with  a  great  variety  of  soil?,  froHv  heavy  clay 
to  light  openings — not  naturally  rich-,  but  greatly 
improved  by  skilful  culture  and  good  management 
— about  70  acres  in  wheat,  of  three  varieties,  Flint, 
Hutchinson,  and  Soules — with  8  acres  of  very  su- 
perior-looking Italian  spring  wheat — has  a  lime-kiln 
on  his  farn>,  and  is  maldng  extensive  experiments 
with  it,  on-  various  crops  and  soils — is  not  prepared, 
as  yet,  to  state  tbe  result — one  field  limed  with 
60  bushels  per  acre — wheat,  heavy  and  lodged, 
yielded  over  30  bushck  per  acre— one  field  not  as 
clean  as  desirable,  some  chess  and  other  foul  growth 
— '12  acres  of  corn  and  potatoes,  very  fine — 40  acres 
of  grass,  a  great  part  of  which  is  clearr,  heavy  tim- 
othy, a  part  intended  for  market — .has  70  sheep,  [not 
enough,]  and  but  few  neat  cattle,  and  horses  for 
farm  use — an  excellent  arnl  well-arranged  dwelling- 
house  and  garden  ;  barns,  outhouses,  and  fixtures 
good.  The  owner  does  things  al>out  right,  and  can- 
not fail  of  reaHzing  all  reasonable  expectations.— 
Fourth  premium  of  $4  and  Vol.  of  Transactions.. 

John  McGoxegal,  Irondequoit.  Fifth  premiunx 
of  $2  and  Volume  of  Transactions. 

The    Committee    will    close   this    Report  with 

an    expression  of  their  gratitude  for  the  kindness, 

good  feeling,  freedom,   and  bo.spitality  with  which 

they  were  in  all  cases  received  by  the  farmers,  and 

their  tidy,   economical,  and  pleasant  helpmates,  as 

well  as  by  their  hardy  sens  and  blooming  daughters: 

and  they  feel  to  regret  that  they  either  have  not  the 

honor  of  holding  an  appointment  on  this  Committee 

for  life  :  or  were  not  all  bachelor.?,  that  they  might 

have  a  chance  fir  a  life  est.nte,  real  and  personal, 

among  the  fair  dwellers  in  these  rural  habitations. 

L.  B.  LANG  WORTHY,  >. 

R.  HARMON,  .Tr.,  f 

WM.  C.  CORNEIX,       V  Committee. 

M.  E.  FATEHAM,  ^ 

N.  HAYWARD,  ^ 
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GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD— OPERATIONS 
FOR   MARCH. 

Hot-Beds.— -So  little  is  done  in  this  respect  by 
our  reader?,  that  it  would  be  nearly  a  waste  of  paper 
to  say  much  in  relation  to  it.  Those  who  do  intend 
to  avail  themselves  of  hot-bed  culture  for  early  vege- 
tables, have  undoubtedly  commenced,  as  the  wea- 
'ther,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  past  month,  has 
been  highly  favorable. 

Tomatoes,  Egg-Plants,  Peppers,  Stc,  should 
now  b(3  sown  in  pots,  if  not  dene  before,  to  be  ready 
for  planting-  in  the  open  ground.  Tomato  plants 
may  be  raised  in  pots,  or  boxes,  in  an  ordinary  sit- 
ting-room :  we  saw  as  good  plants  rais^ed  in  this  way 
last  spring  as  any  produced  in  hot-bsds. 

Lettuce,  Radishes,  Cress,  fcc,  can  be  sown  in  cu- 
cumber frames,  to  save  labor,  as  they  will  be  used 
before  they  will  come  in  the  way  of  the  vines. 

Brocoli,  Caulijiower,  and  Cabbage  seeds  may  now 
be  sown,  to  be  ready  for  planting  out  in  their  season. 
Scions  for  g'-afting  should  be  cut  this  month,  if 
not  alteady  done — no  time  is  now  to  be  lost.  Be 
careful  about  cutting  the  best  kinds  only,  and  keep- 
ing correct  memorandums  of  their  names.  Put 
them  away  carefully  in  a  cool  cellar,  with  the  lower 
ends  in  earth  or  sand,  till  ready  for  use. 

Pru7iiag  orchards  should  now  be  attended  to,  as 
soon  as  the  weather  is  mild  enough  to  be  out. 
Where  the  heads  of  fruit  trees  have  become  dense 
with  branche.-,  so  that  ihg  sun  cannot  penetrate 
Jreely,  they  shouid  be  thinned.  The  fruit  will  be 
jnuch  larger  and  finer  tfevored^  Use  a  saw,  and 
smooth  over  the  incisions  carefully  with  a  sharj) 
knife. 

Grape  Vines,  not  pruned  last  fall,  should  now  be 
pruned  immediately,  before  the  sap  begins  to  ilow. 
"Without  a  proper  pruning,  a  crop  of  grapes  need  not 
be  expected. 

Ttansplanting  of  currants,  gooseberries,  and  such 
plants  as  put  forth  their  leaves  early,  should  be  at- 
tended to  this  month,  towards  the  latter  part,  if  the 
ground  should  thaw,  and  the  weather  be  mild. 
Straivherry  Beds,  Bulbous  Roots,  &.C.,  that  have 
been  protecteL.',  should  be  uncovered  as  soon  as  the 
weather  is  sufficiently  warm. 

If  you  intend  to  graft,  you  should  prepare  your 
grafting-wax,  and  put  your  ifnplem.jnts  in  proper 
working  order  now,  while  you  have  leisure.  By  and 
by  you  will  regret  it,  if  you  don't.  See,  also,  that 
your  fences  are  all  up  and  in  good  order  round  your 
garden  :  if  you  don't,  the  cattle  will  be  breaking  in 
and  destroy  your  beds  of  early  vegetables,  after  all 
your  trouble.  Gates,  too,  are  frequently  out  of  or- 
der, causing  great  inconvenience,  and  often  loss. 
Nothing,  it  strikes  us,  can  be  a  stronger  indication 
of  slovenliness  and  bad  husbandry  than  bad  fences 
and  gates,  any  where  on  the  premises,  but  particu- 
larly around  the  garden  or  the  dwelling,  where  neat- 
ness and  good  order  ought  to  be  manifested,  if  any 
where. 

Provide  your  Garden  Seeds,  the  first  opportunity, 
from  a  responsible  source.     It  is  a  ruinous  economy 


to  take  any  thing  that  comes  easiiot  and  cheapest. 
A  few  shillings  are  a  7nere  nothing,  in  such  cases. 
Don't  sow  a  seed,  unless  you  are  as  confident  as  it  is 
possible  to  be  that  it  is  the  very  best.  You  should 
have  all  in  readines;'^,  in  order  that  you  may  improve 
the  first  favorable  moment  to  get  in  your  first  sow- 
ing of  seeds,  so  that  the  summer  will  not  be  three- 
fou'ths  spent  before  you  have  your  family  supplied 
abundantly  with  good  healthy  vegetables.  These 
we  consider  an  imp'oitant  item  in  domestic  economy. 
Next  month  we  bhall  say  more  on  this  subject, 

"  FffiE^BLfGHT  "—A  REMEDY. 

We  have  received  a  communication  from  Mr. 
John  Christie,  Wclland  Hill,  St.  Catharine's,  C.  W., 
in  relation  to  the  "  Fire  Blight,"  as  it  is  terniCil,  in 
the  pear  tree.  He  says,  it  may  be  easily  discovered 
during  the  month  of  May  or  early  part  of  June,  by 
the  top  leaves  and  some  of  the  outer  branches  turn- 
ing a  copper  color,  and  drooping. 

Trees  exhibiting  such  symptoms  of  the  disease,  if 
examined,  will  be  found  to  have  portions  cf  the  bark 
shrunk  and  dead.  These  should  be  at  once  tho- 
roughly stripped  off,  even  should  it  be  necessary  to 
encircle  the  tree — guarding  carefully  against  injur- 
ing the  cuticle,  or  soft  substance  between  the 
bark  and  the  tree.  After  thi^  operation  has  been 
carefully  performed,  in  a  week  or  so  new  bark  begins 
to  form,  and  the  sap  resuming  its  natural  course,  the 
tree  puts  on  a  beautiful  and  healthy  appearance. 
Should  any  of  the  branches  be  black  or  dead,  they 
should  immediately  be  removed  below  the  diseased 
part,  and  the  cure  will  be  effected." 

Note. — Without  expressing  our  belief  whether 
the  above  cure,  siigge.-ted  by  Mr.  Christie,  would  be 
effectual,  we  would  advise  those  who  have  valuable 
pear  trees  to  examine  t'rem  frequently  and  carefully, 
and  on  the  first  in  lication  of  the  disease,  hasten  to 
remove  the  affected  part. 

This,  owing  to  the  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
cause  of  the  disease,  is  the  only  cure  that  can  with 
confidence  be  recommended,  without  entering  into 
vague  speculation. 

We  recollect  having  seen  an  article  in  the  "  Al- 
bany Cultivator"  of  Oct.  1844,  which  assumed  that 
the  "common  cause  of  blight  in  pear  trees  is  a  worm, 
the  egg  of  which  is  deposited  in  the  branches  by  a 
small  insect."  He  add?,  that  "  if  iron  cinders  or 
iron  ore,  or  any  other  articles  of  iron,  are  placed 
around  the  roots  of  the  tree,  the  insect  will  bid  it 
adieu."     Thus,  theories  and  remedies  multiply. 

Rivers'  Method  of  adnpliiiirtliePear  to  Garden  Culture, 
and  indncing  Early  Frnitfnlnes?. 

During  the  last  fifteen  or  tv/en^y  years,  the  cul- 
ture of  the  pear  has  received  more  attention  from 
pomologists  in  the  principal  horticultural  districts  of 
both  Europe  and  America,  than  any  other  fruit,  and 
perhaps  more,  indeed,  than  all  the  others  united. 
The  long  years  of  patient,  zealous  investigation  de- 
voted to  this  subicet  by  the  late  Dr.  Van  Mens, 
of  Belgium  :  Knight,  of  England,  and  others,  as 
well  as'^the  late  R.  Manning,  and  others,  in  our  own 
country — have  improved  and  multiplied  the  number 
of  varieties  to  an  astonishing  degree — that  is,  if  any 
thing  could  be  astonishing  in  this  age  of  startling 
progression.  We  have  ourselves  seen  60  varieties 
exhtbited  on  one  table  :  but  this  is  trifling,  consider- 
ing the  fact  that  some  American  nurseries  enume- 
rate 300  sorts  in  their  catalogue  :  and,  including 
Europe  and  America,  there  are  not  less,  and  proba- 
bh-    more,    than    1,000    varieties    now  r-.H^vf- - 
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About  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
the  most  extensive  catalogues  published  in  France, 
which  then  was  foremost  m  the  culture  of  the  pear, 
did  not  exceed  180  or  190  sorts,  and  msst  of  these 
are  now  superseded  by  recent  productions.  The 
world  may  now  be  said  to  be  rick  in  this  delicious 
fruit,  and'the  great  subject  of  inquiry  and  research 
at  present  seems  to  be,  what  system  of  culture  is  the 
best  adapted  to  spread  the  benefita  sf  theso  vast  im- 
provements- amongst  the  tillers  of  the  soil, — to  place 
them  within  the  reach  of  every  man  who  owns  a 
square  rod  of  earth,  and  ih.!i%  in  the  shortest  period  of 
time  ?  The  importance  of  this  question  has,  for  se- 
veral years  past,  been  fully  appreciated  in  Europe  ; 
and  multitudes  of  experiments  have  been  made  by 
practical  fruit-growers,  with  a  view  to  discover  a 
method  of  inducing  early  fruitfulness,  and  adapting 
them  to  garden  culture. 

We  have  felt  a  deep  interest  in  this  svibject.  We 
were  aware  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of 
this  country  were  discouraged  from  attempting  to 
cultivate  the  }7ear  ot>  aecouat  of  the  length  of  time 
it  requires,  usually,  to  bring  it  into  a  bearing  state  ; 
it  being  a  very  common  sayirg.  that  if  you  do  plant 
a  pear  tree,  you  need  not  expect  to  live  to  see  it 
bear  ;  or,  as  il  has  been  said  poetically- — 

lie  that  plants  pcnrs, 
Plants  lor  his  heirs. 

This  obstacle  in  the  way  of  tlie  general  culture 
of  the  pear  has,  as  vve  have  remarked,  awakened  a 
spirit  of  investigation  on  the  subject,  that,  so  far,  has 
been  attended  with  the  most  cheering  success. 

B.ooi  Pruning  and  Groicing  07i  (Quince  Stocks, 
after  being  thoroughly  tested  by  the  most  skilful 
and  practiced  fruit-growers  for  eight  or  ten  years,. 
have  been  found  eminently  successful  in  obviating 
the  objections  we  have  mentioned.  A  treatise  on 
the  subject,  the  result  of  eight  years'  careful  expe- 
rience, by  T.  Rivers,  of  the  Sawbridgeworth  Nur- 


series, near  London,  was  read  before  the  London 
Horticultural  Society  in  1840,  and  shortly  after  pub- 
lished in  Hovey's  Magazine  of  Horticulture,  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Rivers  states,  in  his  treatise,  that  he  was  fed 
to  the  discovery  of  the  benefits  of  this  system  in 
the  endeavor  to  test  his  specimen  trees.  His  object 
was  to  confine  them  to  a  small  space,  and  promote 
early  fruitfulness.  After  resorting  to  several  me- 
thods, such  as  planting  in  brick  pits,  plunging  in 
large  pots,  fee,  all  of  which  were  expensive  and  un- 
satisfactory, the  idea  of" frequent  transplanting  oc- 
curred to  hiin,  from  observing  that  some  apple  trees 
in  his  nursery,  that  bad  been  removed  one  or  two 
consecutive  years,  had  "  acquired  a  stunted  and  pro- 
lific habit,  making  abundance  of  bloom-buds,  and 
bearing  profusely."  These  trees,  he  found,  had  no 
large  feeding  roots,  but  only  a  mass  of  fibres.  "  It 
then  occurred  to  me,"  he  says,  "  if  I  coiild  keep  the 
roots  of  my  pear  trees  in  a  iibrous  state,  by  frequent 
removals,  I  should  make  them  acquire  the  stunted 
and  prolific  habit  I  had  so  long  observed  in  the  ap- 
ples. In  attempting  to  remove  my  pear  trees,  a  se- 
cond thought  occurred,  that  it  would  be  less  trouble 
to  dig  a  trench  round  them,  and  cut  all  their  roots  at 
a  certain  di.-3tance  from  the  stem:  and  this  complete- 
ly ftdfilled  my  anticipations.  I  have  pruned  thus  ra- 
dically for  five  seasons,  and  with  the  most  satisfac- 
tory results."  This  is  the  basis  of  this  new  and  im- 
proved mfithod  of  fruiting  the  pear.  At  the  tun 
this  treatise  was  publishe.^,  it  excited  great  interest, 


and  since  then  it  has  been  thoroughly  put  to  the 
test,  and  the  results,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to- 
learn,  have  been  highly  satisfactory.  We  are 
familiar  with  numerous  instances  where  the 
pear  is  succes&fuily  cultivated,  aa  dwarfs,  on 
quince  stocks,  standing  6  feet  apart,  and  bearing 
abundanlh%  We  cannot  ssy  that  wc  have  seen  root 
pruning  fairly  tested. 

Mj".  Rivers  published  last  summer,  (1844,)  in  a 
supplfemenfrto  his  catalogue,  some  additional  inform- 
ation on  this  subiect,  the  result  of  still  farther  expe- 
rience. ISs  system  is  illustrated  by  engravings  of 
the  trees,,  roots,  and  tops,  trained  in  the  several  me- 
thods. We  copy  tiie  anne:ied  figure  from  "  Hovey's 
Magazine,'"  which  represents  a  pear  tree  trained  ia 
the  pyramidical  form,  accompanied  by  the  explana- 
tory Remarks  cf  Mr.  Rivers  : 

Tlio  adjoining'  cut  ia  &-, 
portiaitof  a  tree,  of  I>oii- 
ise  Bonne,  of  Jersey,  ta- 
lieti  lierc  in  antiimn,  1843;h 
t!ie  tree  four  yenrs  old,  six 
feet  in  heicht,  grafted  on. 
a  quince  stoclt,  and  root - 
j)rutied.  This  approaches 
to  Hic pyramidal  shape,  so 
well  adapted  to  i<raall  gar- 
dr^ns ;    for    trees    of   this- 
form  ma5'  be  jdantcd  six 
feet    apart,   citlicr    in    a> 
fquare     appropriated    to 
them,  or  in  rows  by  fhn 
fides     of    garden    walks,. 
The  adjoining  wa?  one  of 
a  group,  all  of  which  were 
laden  with  fine  frnit — EOi 
much    so,    tljat    they   re- 
quired  to  be  fastened   tc 
stui;es.     It  will   be   scmi 
that  its  roots  an  a  mass  of 
fibres,  showing  the  etiects. 
of    root  -  pruning.     Thn- 
tree  was   taken  up,  that 
the   artist  n:ight   give   it, 
with  its  roots,  exactly  af- 
ter nature,  or  rather  art.. 
The   pyramidal    form,  isv 
perhaps,  of  ail  shapes  the 
most  eilgible  for  pears  in 
the     open     quarters,     aa 
scarcely    any    pruning  or 
their  branches  is  required. 
By  merely  going  over  the- 
trees    in  June  and    July,, 
and  pinching  off  the  enda- 
of  the  side  shoots  to  with- 
in  two  or  three  buds  nC 
their  base,  they  soon  be- 
come well  furnished  with 
bearing    shoots,    and    as- 
sume   a   close    pyramidal' 
form.    The  height  of  the 
trees  may  be  regulated  by 
fancy  :  from  six  to  eighS 
feet  seems  the  most  eligi- 
ble. Nothing  can  be  more 
interesting  than  these  py- 
ramidaV  trees  when  in  full 
bearioff  ;   indeed,  they  are 
perfectly     beautiful,    and 
their  fruit,  from  being  ful- 
ly c\pi«<ed  to  thn  sun,  aro- 
ahvays  fine  and  high  fla- 
vored. 


Pear  Tree 
trained  in  the  rijrumidal  form. 

We  are  anxious  to  turn  public  attention  to  this 
subject,  so  that  every  family  may  enjoy,  if  possible, 
an  abundance  of  choice  pears.  Wc  shall  publish,  in 
a  future  number,  the  detailed  method  of  root  pruning 
of  Mr.  Rivers.  We  woulil  add,  that  trees  propaga- 
ted on  quince  stocks,  intended  for  this  mode  of  cul- 
ture, are  to  be  fovmd  at  the  Mount  Hope  Nurseries, 
as  will  be  seen  bv  reference  to  the  advertising  col- 
umns. They  are'of  large  size,  full  of  bearing-buds, 
and  will  produce  fruit  the  year  after  being  trans- 
planted. 
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MONROE   CO.    AGRICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 
lilST    OF    PREMIUMS   FOR    1845. 

IIOKSF.S. 
Best  stud  horse,  4  v.  Trnns.  &.  §3  Tliird  best,     do,   v.  Am.  Intt.  &.  1 
Secoml  best,  CoimanVRoport  &iJ  licst  colt,  fromatoSycurs  old,     3 
Third  l)eft,     vol.  Anier.  Iiist.  &.  I  jSecoiid  best,        do,  ~ 

Best  pair  matched,       Col.  R.  &  2tThird  best,  do,    v.  Am.  Inst. 

Second  best,  3  Dest  ye«ding  colt,  3 

Tliird  best,        vol.  Am.  Iiift.  &  1  Second  best,  2 

i'.est  mare  (w  colt,)  Col.  Rep.  &  2iThird  best,  v.  Am.  Inst. 

Second  best,  do,  3| 

CATTLE,  Class  I. 
ThoroHgk-hred  Durhams,  Hcrtfurds.  Devons,  mtd  Ayrshirca. 
Best  bn!l,  over  2  yrs.  old,  §8  Second  best.  Col  Rep 

r^econdbest,      do.  Col  RepJThird  best,  vol  Tr 

Third  best         do,      two  vols  TrjBest  heifer,  two  yrs  old,  3 

Fourth  best,      do,        one  vol  TrjSecoud  best,  vol  Tr 

Best  j-carling  bull,  .OiThird  best,  vol  Am  Inst 

Second  best,  2j Best  yearling  heifer,        Col  Rep 

Tliird  best,  vol  Tr  Second  best,  2 

Best  bnll  calf,  3J Third  best,  vol  Tr 

Second  best,  vol  Til  Best  heifer  calf, 


Best  cow,  three  yrs  or  over,        SlSecond  best. 


volTr 


CATTLE,  Cl.\ss  W.— Native  or  Grade. 
Best  bull,  over  two  yrs  old,        ^TlSecond  best  do,  vol  Tr 

Second  be.st,  do,  5j  Beet  fiitted  animal,  for  beef,         3 

Third  best,  do,  3  Second  best,  vol  Tr 

Fcmrlhbest,  do,  vol  Tr  Bast  pair  working  oxen,  5 


Best  bull,  fm  one  to  two  yrs  old,  5  iiccond  best, 


Second  best. 
Third  best, 
Best  bull  culf. 
Second  best. 
Third  best. 


d<», 
do. 


Best  pair  steers,  3  yrs  old,  tr'ud,  5 
Second  best,  do,  do,    3 

Tliird  best,  do,    de,     vol  7V 

Best  pair  fatted  o.'ccn.      Col  Rep 


3J'l'hird  best, 
vol  Tr.  Best  milch  cow. 
Second  best. 
Third  best. 
Fourth  best. 


volT 
vol  Am  Inst 


3 
vol  Tr 
Col  Rep 
3 
vol  Tr 
vol  Am  Inst 


Best  heifer,  rnvXer  two  yrs  old,  2 
Second  best,  do,  vol  Tr 

Third  best,  do,  vol  Am  Inst 


SHEEP.— Lvn^  or  Coarse  WooUd. 

Beet  buck,                          Col  RepJRest  thi-ee  ewes,  Col  Rep 

Second  best,                                  §2  Second  best,  ~ 

Third  best,                            vol  Tr|Third  best,  vol  Tr 

Sll'EEV.—Finc-Wooled. 

Best  buck,                          Col  RepjBest  three  lambs,  Col  Rep 

Second  best,                                  $2|Second  best,  2 

Third  best,                             vol  Tr  Third  best,  vol  Tr 
Best  three  ewes.                 Col  Rep  Best  three  fatted  sheep.  Col  Rep 

Second  best,                                      2, -Second  bc*t,  "~ 

Third  best,                             vol  TriThird  best,  vol  Tr 

SVVI.VE. 

Best  boar,                           Col  RepSecond  best,  do,                         2 

Second  bestj                                  $2 'Third  best,  do,               vol  Tr 
Third  best,                             vol  Tr  Four  bestpigs,  under  8  months,  3 

Best  sow,  with  lier  pigs,  Col  Rep, Second  best,  do,      vol  Tr 

FIELD  CROrS. 

Best  acre  of  wheat,  four  vols  Tr  and  $5 

Second  best.  Col  Rep  and  3 

Third  best,  ilo.      and  2 

Fourth  best,  vol  Tr  and  I 
Best  ficdd  of  ten  acres  or  more,                     four  vols  Tr  and  Col  Rep 

Best  field  from  five  to  lets  acres,  Col  Rep 

Best  acre  of  Indian  corn.  Col  Rep  and  3 

Second  best          do,  vol  Tr  and  3 

Third  best            do,  vol  Tr  and  2 

Fourth  best          do,  vol  Am  Inst  and  1 

Best  acre  of  oats,  vol  Tr  and  2 

Second  be.st    do,  vol  Tr  and  1 

Tliird  best      do,  vol  Tr 

Best  acre  of  peas,  5 

Second  best    do,  3 

Third  be=t      do,  vol  Tr 

Best  acre  of  potatoes,  5 

Second  best       do,  3 

Third  best           do,  vol  Tr 

Best  hall-bushel  of  potatoes  grown  from  seed,  5 

Second  best                   do,                           do,  3 

Third  best                      do,                           do,  Vol  Tr 

Best  half-ucre  of  Ruta  IJaga,  5 

Second  best                   do,  3 

Third  best                    do,  vol  Tr. 

Best  half-acre  of  Mangel  VVurtzel,  5 

Second  best                       do,  3 

Third  best                         do,  vol  Tr 

Jiest  half-acre  of  sugar  beet,  5 

Second  best                do,  3 

Tnird  beet                 do,  vol  Tr 


Best  quarter  acre  of  carnots,  ."> 

Second  best                      do,  3 

Third  best                       do,  vol  Tr 

Best  <|iiarter-acro  of  parsnops,  S 

•Second  best                      do,  3 

Third  best                       do,  vol  Tr 
(One-third  of  the  premiums  to  be  paid  in  books.) 

DOMESTIC  ARTS, 
Best  10  lbs  butler,  in  rolls,        SSlSecond        do,        2  vols  Gen  Far 
Second  best    do,  vol  Tr  Best  10yds  domestic  fuUud  cloth, 3 

Best  20  lbs  packed  butter  made      pecond         do,        2  vols  Gen  Far 

in  Mayor  Juue,  3  Best  i-lb  sewing  silk,  3 

Second  best         do,  vol  Trj.Second  best,  vol  Tr 

Best  10  l!)s  of  honey,  3* Third  best,  2  vols  Gen  Far 

Second  best   dn,    2  vols  Gen  Far'Cest  specimen  of  domestic  man- 
Best  10  lbs  of  maple  sugar,  3.     ufactnred  silk,  .*? 
Second             do,     2  vols  Gen  Far  Seci-mi  best,                            vol  Tr 
Best  10  yds  home-made  flannel,  3  Third  best,              2  vols  Gen  Far 

Di.'-cretionsry  premiums  to  be  awarded  to  females  for  Rrticles  of 
domestic  manufacture,  not  enumerated,  atcording  to  tUe  funds  of 
the  Society. 

HORTICULTURAL. 

(Funds  raited  by  Gardeners  and  AmaftUfS.) 
For  the  best  twelve  varieties  of  apples,  3  of  each,  §2 

"      second  best,  do,  vol  Tr 

"     third  best,  do,  2  vols.  Gen  Far 

"     best  dozen  p<'airB,  plums,  peaches,  and  quinces,  1 

"      best  new  seedling  apple,  pf  ar.  and  peacli,  each  vol  Tr 

"     beet  sample  of  graiies  riiieued  in  the  open  air,  2 

"     second  best  do,  vol  Tr 

"      third  best  do,  2  vols  Gen  Far 

"     best  two  each  of  musk  melons,  water  melons,  pumpkins, 
sijiiaches,  and  egg  plants,  1 

Best  two  heads  each  of  cauliflower  and  broccoli,  1 

Best  six  each  of  beets,  carrots,  parsneps,  turncps,  salsify,  celery, 

cabbages,  onions,  and  tomatoes,  each  kind,  1 

Best  assortment  of  double  dahlias,  vol  Tr  and  1 

Second  best,  vol  Am  Inst  and  I 

Best  assortment  of  cut  ^lowei-s,  vol  Tr 

Second  best  do,  1 

PLOWING  MATCH. 

To  the  «wncr  of  the  team  which  plows  one-fotirtb  of  an  acre  best 
wiihin  CO  minutes.  Col  Rep  and  2 

Second  best,  vo!  Tr  a«d  a 

Third  best,  vol  Am  Inst  and  2 

Fourth  best,  2 

The  depth  of  the  furrow  must  not  be  less  than  6  inches,  and  the 
width  not  less  tlian  10  inches. 

ON  FARMS. 

For  the  bcst-manag'ed  farm,  not  less  than  40  acres,  reference  being 
had  to  the  general  .system  of  nianagerueiit  and  the  profits  ob- 
tained, rather  than  to  natural  advatitagcs  <ir  expensive  iinprove- 
ments,  four  vols  Trnns  and  $5 

Second  best.  Col  Rep  and  4 

Third  best,  two  vols  tr  and  3 

Fourtli  best,  two  vols  tr  and  2 

Fifth  best,  two  vols  tr  and  1 

Sixth  best,  two  vols  tr 

[Committee  on  Farvis — Dani^dLen,  {E(].  Farmer,)  Rochester, — 
L.  B.  Lanpworthy,  Greece, — John  K.Robinson,  Henrietta, — lOlisha 
Harmon,  Wheatland, — Romanta  Hart,  Brighton,-— T.  H.  Hyatt, 
Rochester.] 

inr  Persons  desirous  to  compete  for  premiums  on  farms  are  re- 
quired to  give  notice  to  eitlier  of  the  Committee,  or  to  Mr.  Fogg, 
treasurer  of  the  society,  at  theRochester  Seed  Store,  as  early  as  tlia 
1st  of  June.  The  Committee  will  visit  them  aiiouceor  more  during 
the  summer. 

ICr  The  next  meeting  of  the  Society  is  appointed  to  be  held  the 
second  Tuesday  of  August,  for  appointing  awarding  committees, 
and  making  other  arrangemeiits  for  the  Annual  Fxhibiliou. 

JOH.M  H.  ROBINSON,  President. 


NURSERYMEN  or  M.4RRET-GARDENERS. 

TO  LEASE,  for  a  term  of  years.  Five  Acres  of  superior  LANO, 
nud  a  good  Dw.'lling-house.  The  Land  is  in  a  first-rate  state 
ofcnkivation  and  full  of  m:.nure,  having  been  used  for  a  niaiket 
"ardeii  for  several  years.  The  above  Land  is  within  fifteen  minutes 
walk  of  Rochester  Market-place.  The  owner,  and  jiresent  occu- 
pant, wishing  to  retire  from  the  business,  would  lease  it  to  a  good 
tenant  very  reasonably.  There  are  12  Lights  and  Bo.ves,  for  early 
framing-,  .ilso,  Garden-totd.s  and  Implements  tor  cultivating  the 
.rronnd.  For  further  parlicdars  inquire  on  the  premises,  of  Mr. 
JOHN  MORRIS,  North  Clintun-st.,)  near  Mr.  (Jalusha  s.) 

N.B.  Also,  for  sale  bv  the  suhsc,  ilier,  a  quantity  ot  superior  early 
POTATOES,  for  seed— the  true  Early  June,  Early  Manley,  and 
Midsummer  Kidneys:  the  Early  June  is  the  earliest  potato  that 
grows,  anc  was  told  in  the  Rochester  market  by  the  subscriber  on 
the  9th  day  of  Juue  last-the  fir.t  aud  finest  that  wwe  la  majket. 
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Wheat, 

Corn, 

Barley, 

Oats, 

Flour,  (ret.) 

Beans, 

Apjiles, 

Potatoes, 


ROCHESTER  PRODUCE  MARKET. 

87    a  94  Hay,   ton,   $7  50  8  001  Eggs,  doz.       12    14 


37',  a  40 
31  35 
25  Of) 
4  25 
75  1  OO 


VVood.cord,2  00  2  501  Poultry,  lb. 


:ilt,  bl.l., 

Hams,  !l)., 

Pork,  bill. 

"      cwt. 

38|Ceef,     " 

25, Lard,  lb., 


Cloverseed.  4  00  5  00  Butter, 


Timothy,      1        1  50|Choese.cwt.4  00  4  50i 


1  13,  Tallow, 

5         CiHops.  ]0 

10  00   Wool,  35 

3  25  3  75   Sheep  Skins,  50 

2  00  3  Of)  Green  H'ds,  lb.  3 

5        Ci  Dry  Hides,         fi 

9      12|  Calfskins,  ?r'n.5 


Feb.  26. 


MOUIVT    HOPE    BOT\\'f<l   OARDEIV    ANJL> 

NURSEKIE!^,   ROCilESTliK,   N.Y. 

THR  Proprietors  r'-spectfnlly  nnnource,  that  their  present  stock 
of  Fruit  and  Ornameutai  7'rees,  Shrubs,  and  Plants  is  unu- 
svally  fine. 

The  Collection  of  Fruits  comprises  the  most  esteemed  American 
and  Foreign  varieties :  the  trees  are  handsome,  thrifty,  and  of  the 
most  s.iitable  age  and  size  for  successful  transplanting;  and  being 
propagated  with  the  most  .scrupulous  care  by  the  proprietors  them- 
selves, either  from  bearing  trees  in  tii(^ir  own  grounds,  or  from  others 
of  undoubted  correctness,  can  willi  confidence  be  reconiraended  as 
genuine. 

A  choice  collection  of  Pears, comprising  the  most  esteemed  Euro- 
pean varieties,  selected  by  one  of  the  proprietors  jiersonally  in  the 
best  nurseries  of  France,  is  also  offered:  they  are  on  Quince 
Stocks,  intended  for  growing  in  the  pyramidical  forni,  and  will  bear 
tht!  year  after  transplanting;  they  niay  be  planted  six  feet  apart, 
and  are  consequently  adnii  ably  adapted  for  garden  culture. 

Over  2,000  trees  of  the  valuidiln  native  apple  the  "  Northern  Spy" 
are  yet  on  hand:  this  is  gener.dly  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the 
best  T.irieties  cultivated. 

Tlie  collection  of  Roses  is  very  fine,  including  a  very  choice  a  - 
sortment  of  Standard  oi  Tree  Roses,  4  to  C  feet  high  :  ihese  are 
beautiful  objects  for  lawns  or  borders — most  of  them  are  perj/etual, 
or  ever-h|jr,ming. 

A  large  and  splendid  stock  of  Grccn-hovse  plants,  including  the 
finest  net€  varieties  of  Roses  and  Geraniums,  &c.,  are  on  hand,  aud 
are  ofTered  a",  low  pricep. 

Trees,  Shrnb*,  PHnts,  &c.,  securely  packed  for  transportation  to 
any  part  of  the  country. 

Priceil  Catalogues  sent  gratis  to  all  post-paid   applications. 

The  Public  are  respectfully  invited  to  visit  tlie  establishmeut — lo- 
cation, nearly  opposite  the  iVInunt  Hope  Ccmctciy. 

All  orders  and  coinmunioations  must  be  addres:^ed,  post-paid,  to 
ELLWA\GER  &  BARRY. 

N.B.  Scions  of  the  '•  Northern  Spy"  epple,  and  other  choice  va- 
rieties, will  be  liirni  hed    in  snijll  ipiantities. 


B.  F.  S.MITH  &  CO., 

FARMERS'    WAREHOUSE  ^  SEED  STORE, 
No.  4.   Fro.n"t-str!;et.   Rochk.stkr,  N.  Y. 

BF.  SMITH  <fc  CO.,  having  received  a  full  and  gener.il  assort- 
.  ment  of  FIEM),  GRASS,  GARDEN,  and  FLOWER  SEEDS, 
worthy  of  cnltiv.ition  in  this  section  of  country,  confidentlv  recom- 
mend them  as  being, pure,  and  of  the  best  qualitj-.  Their  Cabbage, 
Turnip,  and  S=iort-toi>  Radish,  with  several  kinds  of  Dwarf  and 
Early  Peas,  were  imported  by  them  from  the  long-established  house 
of  R.  Winch  &  Son's,  London.  Most  of  the  Garden  Seeds  were 
raised  particularly  for  th-^m,  by  C.  F.  Crosman,  former  proprietor  of 
the  Seed  Store  ;  ;ii;d  they  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  their 
assortment  of  Seeds  is  as  good  an  can  be  found  nt  any  establishment 
in  the  county. 

\i  B.  F.  S.  &  Co.  have  also  a  large  assortment  of  PLOWS,  amongst 
them  the  celebrated  "  Massachusetts  Plow,"  the  "  Delano  Plow,"  and 
Others  ;  Sub  soil  and  Side-hill  Plows,  of  different  sizes.  A  com- 
plete as.sortmcnt  of  ools  for  Gardeners  aiid  Nurserymen. 

B.  F.  SMJH  &  CO. 

~~  WINTER  SQUASHKS, 

/CHOICE  varieties  of  Winter  Crook-n:;ck,  Cnshaw,  Valparaiso, 
V^  and  Nutmeg  Squa.^he3  ;  seven  year  Pum|)kins,  Spanish  Cheese 
Pumpkins,  &.c.,  for  saleatthe  Rochester  Seed  Store, 

B.  F.  SMITH  &  CO. 

POP  CORN.— Twenty  Bushels  for  sale   at  the  Rochester  Seed 
Store. 
Dec.  Ist,  1844.  *  B.  F.  SMITH  &.  Co. 


The  manner  of  u-ing  this  Rake  is  as  follows:  By  one  regular 
draft,  or  stroke,  a  sheaf  of  grain  can  be  collected  with  perfect  clean- 
iies  on  the  bed  of  the  swath  ;  preserving  evenness  of  straw,  and 
without  the  ncci:;sity  of  shelling  the  grain,  as  with  the  com- 
mon Rake. 

Wherever  this  Rake  has  been  introduced,  it  has  obtained  a  deci- 
ded preferei.ee  o\er  all  others;  and  it  will  be  found,  by  aiiyonegiv- 
ing  it  a  fair  trial,  to  po.-sess  such  1 1'  iiualed  excellencies  in  perform- 
ing all  the  va'>ou.»  operati  ns  of  ral-.liig,  and  with  so  great  a  saving 
of  iriain  and  l.ibor,  us  to  make  it  the  interest  of  the  farmer  to  pos- 
sess them.  L.  STEDMAN. 

Rochester,  (Franlfort.) 

"  We  do  certify,  that  wo  have  had  B.  Partridge's  Patent  Grain 
Rake  in  use  thrcuphout  the  past  iKirvett,  and  found  it  to  work 
extremely  well.  It  gathers  the  grain  much  cleaner,  and  does  the 
work  much  faster  and  easier  lor  the  oj  eiator;  and  v»  e  cheerfully  re- 
comuieud  it  to  the  public  as  bciiii:  a  great  labor-sa\  ir.g  implement, 
JOHN  DWIGHT,  '  Saliiia, 

HIRAM  BRINTNALL,  Syracuse, 

GEO.  H.  BURGESS,  Elbridge, 

JOHN  PHILLIPS,  Onondaga, 

CORNELIUS  WOODRUFF,    Lysaiidor, 
GEORGE  S.  BABCOCK,  Preble, 

J.  B.  GILBERT,  Preble, 

GEO.  HOUSE.  Onondaga, 

ISAAC  BRINTNALL,  Onondaga." 


BOARDMAN'S    ROLH ESTER    KLRSERY 
AlVD    GARDEN, 

One  mile  east  of  the  Bridge,  on  Main-street. 

THE  Projirielor  of  this  Establishment  has  on  hand,  this  spring, 
a  very  e.\tensive  assortment  of  all  the  choicest  varieties  of  Ap- 
l>le,  Peach,  Pear,  Plum,  Cherry,  Apricot,  Almond,  and  a  variety  of 
Siiadc  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c.  &c.  The  trees  are  very 
large  and  of  fine  growth.  A  few  hundred  of  each  kind,  of  extra 
size  and  beautj ,  will  be  selected  for  retailing,  and  will  bear  fruit  in 
a  short  time.  For  more  particular  information,  the  public  are  re- 
ferred to  the  annual  catalogue,  which  may  be  found  at  the  Rochester 
Seed  Store,  or  at  No.  ii2,  Butfalo-street.  Orders  left  at  the  above 
places,  or  addressed  to  A.  C.  Smith,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  post-paid, 
will  receive  prompt  attention. 


NORTHERN    SPY    GRAFTS. 

fT^HE  Subscribers  offer  for  sale  a  quantity  of  Grafts  of  the  above 
A  choice  fiuit,  which  they  will  wan  ant  to  be  genuine.  Also, 
G  rails  of  all  kinds  of  choice  Apples. 

BISSELL  &  HOOKER, 
(Successor  toE.  Boardman,)  Rochester  Nursery,  Main-st 
Bj-  17,000  Apple  trees  for  sale. 

COMIAN'S    TOITR    IN    ElfROPE- 

NOS.  1  and  2  on  hand.  Subscriptions  received  by  nie,  at  the  corner 
of  Buffalo  and  E.vchange  streets.     Terms — 5:5  work  entire,  in 
10  numbers  :  $2  «ii  subscribing  ;  *3on  delivery  of  the  5ih  number, 

JAMES  H.  WATTS, 
Rochester,  March  1,  1845.  Agent  for  Henry  Colman. 


B.tGS  !  BAGS  !  BAGS  1— I  have  a  laige  slock  of  GRAIN  BAGS 
on  hand,  such  as  Farmers  and  Millers  will  want  ;  and  will  be 
glad  to  exhibit  them  for  sale  at  less  prices  than  they  have  ever  been 
sold  in  Western  New  York. 

To  be  found  at  the  well-known  Hardware  Store  of  E.  Watts,  3, 
corner  of  Exchange  and  Buftalo  streets. 

March  1,  1845.  JAMES   H.  WATTS. 

'  SAP    BUCKETS. 

WE  are  now  manufacturing,  and  have  constantly  on  hand,  a 
largo  quantity  of  Sap  Buckets,  which  we  will  sell  cheap. 
Farmers,  iind  others  wishing  to  purcliase,  .ire  invited  to  call  at  our 
PAIL  FACTORY,  on  Mill-street,  at  the  lower  end  of  Brown's 
Rai;',  next  iloor  to  Smith  &.  Alcott's  Mill,  in  the  Hydraulic  Build- 
ing.'!. Our  Buckets  are  in;»dc  of  first-rate  Pine  stuff,  and  warranted 
to  be  well  seasoned.  Also,  Pails,  (Cheese-tubs,  Keelers,  Pine  and 
Oak  Churns,  &c.,  &e. ;  for  sale  wholesiale  and  retail. 
Rochester,  I9lh  of  10th  mo.,  '44.      jaSra.       1.  BUNKER  &  CO. 
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BY  B.  F.  SMITH  8l  CO,  PROPRIETORS, 

At  the  Seed  Store,  No.  4,  Front  Street,  near  Buffalo  St. 


DANIEL   LEE,    EDITOR, 

Among  the  Correspondents  are — -ii.  B.  Langwor- 
THY,  N.  GooDSEM,,  Prof.  C.  Dewky,  T.  C.  Peters, 
li.  Wetherell,  P.  Barry,  and  T.  H.  Hyatt. 

FIFTY  CKiVT.S  A  YEAR: 

Fire  copies  for  Two  Doli.ors  ;  Eight  copies  for  Three  Dollars. 
All  payii.ents  to  be  made  in  advance.  Money  and  fubscriptions. 
by  a  i-e^nlation  of  the  postmaster  general,  may  be  remitted  by 
post  masters  free  of  expense.     ^SO"  Address  D.  F.  Smith  &  Co. 


NOTICES  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

We  ehall  not  be  able  to  pnblisii,  in  this  number,  the  circular  of 
the  Chemung  Agricultural  Society,  containing  Mr.  A.  J.  Wyncoop's 
"  Plan  for  Aericultural  Schools  ;''  and  before  our  next  publication, 
the  Legislature  will  have  closed  its  session.  We  can  only  say,  that 
if  the  plan  could  bo  carried  out,  as  proposed  by  Mr.  W.,  the  agricul- 
tural regions  of  this  world  would  become  terrestrial  Paradises,  and 
a  sXxit"  of  society,  of  knowledge,  and  of  improvements  would  exist, 
as  near  j)erfection  as  we,  who  are  of  the  "  earth  earthy,"  could 
enjoy.  We  onlv  fear  Mr.  W.,  like  many  other  projectors  and  ben- 
efactors of  mankind,  is  in  his  views  some  few  lustres  in  advance  of 
t'le  age. 

Wc  have  received  from  Henry  O'Reilly,  Esq.,  at  Washington,  a 
circular  addressed  to  the  proprietors  of  the  old  and  worn-oul  lands 
of  Virginia,  Marvland,  &c.,  offering  his  assistance  and  views  in  reu- 
ovating  the  over-tasked  soils  of  that  region  ;  together  with  liis  ser- 
vices in  making  sales,  and  introducing  some  of  our  northern  enter- 
prising Yankees,  as  t'le  true  leaven  to  raise  the  character  of  those 
countries.  Intelligent  white  frtc  labor  is  the  truepaKocco  for  that 
Sahara  of  barrenness  and  sterility  that  is  spreading  over  these,  the 
fairest  regions  of  this  continent. 

J.  S.  Skinner,  late  editor  of  I'lc  Baltimore  American,  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  able  writers  on  agriculture  in  these  United  States, 
is  engaged  w  ith  our  late  fellow-citizen,  Mr.  O'R.,  151  these  laudable 
objects.  We  wish  them  all  that  success  which  we  shall  not  fail  to 
lend  them,  whenever  it  is  in  our  power. 

Aurora  Agricultural  Institute. — This  institution,  as  will  be 
seen  in  tlie  advertising  notice,  is  about  going  into  operation.  If 
there  is  sufficient  intelligence,  patriotism,  and  correct  views  of  the 
dignity  of  labor,  extant  among  cur  farming  community,  to  entrust 
some  of  their  sons  to  this  institution,  they  cannot  fail  of  reaping  a 
rich  reward.  It  commends  itself  particularly  to  our  sympathies 
and  cordial  good-will,  by  observing  that  it  has  the  countenance  and 
support  of  that  veteran  agriculturist.  David  Thomas,  of  Cayuga  Co., 
than  whom  a  more  honebt,  benevolent,  and  disinterested  individual 
does  lint  exist,  nor  one  imbued  with  more  true  practical  knowledge 
and  science,  of  »il  that,  appertains  to  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  its 
structure,  and  its  economical  aud  perfect  developm«nt.  We  wish 
them  the  fruition  of  all  their  anticipations. 

Ellsworth's  Rlpokt. — We  have  received  this  very  able  and 
laborious  leport  n])on  the  agricultural,  mechanical,  and  scientific 
interests  of  our  Union.  It  is  a  perfect  encyclopajdia  of  the  new  in- 
ventions and  discoveries  m  the  arts  and  sciences  in  the  United  States; 
.containing,  also,  reports  on  various  new  productions  aud  new  pro- 
cesses for  producing  the  greatest  yield  of  crops — experiments  witli 
manures,  and  various  views  of  thi"  soils,  productions,  and  climates 
of  almost  every  part  of  the  country,  and  much  carious  information 
on  the  recent  inv.  1  Mons  and  patent  rights  of  this  "universal  Yan- 
kee Hation."'  It  is  document  Ni..  78  of  the2i^  h  Congress,  and  cim- 
ains  520  pages  ;  ani  a  mori-  interesting  volume  has  not  issued  from 
Ue  press,  within  our  remcmbrnnce. 


We  have  also  received  a>i  address  delivered  by  H.  Sutton,  Esq.  to 
a  farmers'  club  at  Romulus.  Although  it  is  a  well-concocted  and 
truthful  exposure  of  many  of  the  fallacies  of  the  day,  abounding  in 
every-day,  common-sense  views  of  society,  and  the  duties  of  the 
farmer  ;  yet,  from  our  limited  pages,  and  the  necessity  of  dividin?, 
it  would  niea.-urably  s|X)il  its. value.  We  will  dispose  of  it  as  de- 
sired, on  the  tirst  opiiortuiiity,  or  in  clieap  postage  time,  at  farthest 

"  T.  n.  P."  The  disease  called  Bloody  Murrain,  among  cattle,  if 
stubborn  aud  dangerous  ;  but  if  proper  remedies  are  applied  in  its 
incipient  stages,  yields  to  proper  treatment.  The  work  spoken  os 
cannot  be  had  short  of  Albany  or  New  Y'ork,  and  would  be  too  ex- 
pensive to  order  by  mail.  Merchants  going  to  New  York  would 
readily  accommodate  our  correspondent. 

"  W.  S.  T.,"  "  Alvin  Wilcox,"  and  "A  Young  Farmer,"  have 
been  received. 


AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS. 

We  had  intended  to  prepare  for  our  paper,  in  a 
condensed  form,  much  valuable,  statistical  informa- 
tion, and  to  commence  with  the  present  number. — 
But  the  somewhat  onerous  duties  that  devolve  on 
the  editor,  will  prevent  his  doing  much  till  the  ad- 
journmenl  of  the  legislature. 

In  the  London  Farmers'  Magazine  of  the  present 
month,  (March)  it  is  stated  that  the  exports  of  flour, 
wheat,  pork,  and  beef,  from  Montreal  and  Quebec, 
for  the  years  1843  and  '44,  were  as  follow  i 

l)l3.  Flour.  bus.  Wheat.  bi  .JPnrk.  biv.  Beef. 

1844.     415,487    282,183    11,164    5,568 
1843.     172,813     87,712     8,208    4,545 


2,956 

bus.Barley. 

63,755 
620 

1,023 

bus   Oats 

24,574 
2,315 

Increase  242,654    194,471 

Kess  Butter,  bis.  Oat  Meal.    bus.  Peas. 

1844.      7,680      6,725      130,355 
1843.      2,829      2,777        66,984 


Incr'se   4,851       4,448        63,371       63,135      22,259 

These  figures  show  a  remarkable  increase  in  the 
exports  of  1844,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  year 
before.  The  depth  of  rain  w-hich  fell  at  Harraby, 
near  Carlisle,  in  England,  during  the  year  1844,  was 
twenty-eight  and  one  quarter  inches.  This  is  less, 
by  three  and  one  fifth  inches,  than  the  average  fpr  the 
nine  preceding  years. 

The  January  number  of  the  Journal  of  the  High- 
land Society  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
contain  the  reports  of  many  interesting  experiments: 

Forty-four  bushels  of  wheat,  have  been  grown  on 
an  acre  so  poor  in  vegetable  mould,  that  it  contain- 
ed only  \\  per  cent. 

In  the  annual  report  of  the  Agricultural  Chemis- 
try Association,  at  the  head  of  which  is  Professor 
Johnston,  of  Edinburgh,  it  is  stated  that  384  analy- 
ses of  soils,  guanos,  ashes  of  plants,  oil  cakes,  wa- 
ters, &IC.J  have  been  made.    Many  facts  stated  in 
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this  report  are  interesting,  and  will  be  condensed 
for  the  Farmer. 

The  expense  of  maintaining  the  poor  in  England 
and  Wales  last  year,  was  £4,982,096. 

The  fanners  of  Holland  sent  to  Lonion,  in  the 
month  of  Febniary,  478  oxen  and  cows,  and  581 
pheep.  Cattle  sold  at  £14  to  £20;  sheep  at 
32s  to  43s  per  head.  Advices  from  Dutch  ports 
say  that  7,000  head  of  cattle  are  fattening  for  the 
game  market. 

The  news  by  the  late  arrival,  is  important  to  the 
agricultural  and  commercial  interests  of  this  country. 
The  duty  on  lard  and  lard  oil  is  soon  to  be  remov- 
ed. This  will  operate  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
the  corn-growing  regions  at  the  west;  and  indirect- 
ly, by  withdrawing  competition,  to  the  benefit  of  N. 
Y.  farmers. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
financial  resolution  passed  by  208  majority.  No 
doubt  is  entertained  that  the  Premier  will  be  able  to 
carry  out  his  scheme  for  a  reduction  of  excises  and 
duties. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  probable  efTect  of 
these  reductions  and  abolitions  of  duty  on  the  pro- 
d'.ice  of  the  revenue : 

Estimated  loss  on  sugar £1,300,000 

Duty  on  cotton  repealed 680,000 

Duty  on  430  articles  in  tariff 320,000 

Export  dutv  on  coal 118,000 

Auction  duty 250,000 

Glass 642,000 


Total,  £3,310,000 

The  whole  duty  is  to  be  taken  off  cotton,  but 
none  from  tobacco. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  Canadian  flour  was  quoted 
at  26s  a  27s:  and  U.  S.  27s  a  28s  free.  In  bond,  i. 
e.  duty  unpaid,   16s  a  17s. 

The  session  of  parliament  was  opened  on  the  4th 
of  February.  The  prominent  points  of  the  Queen's 
speech  were  a  suggestion  for  an  increase  of  the  na- 
val estimates,  for  the  purpose  of  .creating  a  steam 
fleet;  another  for  enlarged  educational  provisions  in 
Ireland;  and  a  recommendation  to  continue  the  in- 
come tax,  with  a  view  to  reductions  on  other  taxes. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  announced  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  the  first  night  of  the  session,  that  the 
commissioners  to  arrange  a  new  plan  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave  trade,  were,  the  Duke  de  Brog- 
lie,  on  the  part  of  France,  and  Dr.  Lushington  on 
the  part  of  England.  Sir  Robert  said  that  no  meth- 
od could  be  effectual  unless  supported  by  public  o- 
pinion;  and  as  public  opinion  in  France  was  against 
the  right  of  search,  it  must  of  necessity  be  abandoned. 

So  John  Bull  backs  out  at  last  on  the  "  right  of 
search,"  which  was  more  than  half  the  matter  in 
dispute  in  his  war  of  1812,  with  the  United  States. 

The  wheat  growers  in  western  New  York  and  the 
new  states,  are  soon  to  encounter  powerful  compet- 
itors in  the  persons  of  Russian  serfs,  and  the  facili- 
ties of  Russian  railways,  wielded,  as  they  are  soon 
to  be,  by  science  and  unlimited  poiver. 

Delay  of  No.  3  of  Colman's  Work. — Owing 
to  indisposition,  Mr.  Colman  had  not  prepared  the 
manuscript  of  No.  3  of  his  work,  to  be  published 
during  the  month  of  March,  as  was  expected  ;  but 
if  his  health  allowed,  he  was  to  send  it  by  the  packet 
of  the  4th  of  March.  So  that  in  all  of  the  month 
of  April,  Nos.  3  and  4  will  no  doubt  appear.  His 
agent  at  Rochester  has  been  thus  advised. 


GRINDING  AND  CRUSHING  GRAINS. 

In  answer  to  our  correspondent,  on  the  subject  of 
the  advantages  of  grinding  gram  for  feeding  ani- 
mals, and  especially  with  relation  to  grinding  Indian 
corn  with  the  cob,  we  will  give  our  opinion,  deduced 
from  some  experience,  and  such  reasoning  on  the 
subject  as  strikes  us  as  applicable. 

With  respect  to  the  advantages  of  grinding  all 
grains  before  feeding,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt. 
If  lor  the  purpose  of  fattening,  the  sooner  it  can  be 
performed,  the  sooner  the  return  of  the  outlay,  and 
sa^«ng  in  time  and  labor  ;  and  it  is  almost  self-evi- 
dent, that  all  assistance  we  can  render  the  digestive 
process  of  the  stomach,  either  by  rendering  the  food 
fine  and  properly  divided,  and  even  cooking  it,  (for 
to  that  point  it  must  come  in  the  stomach  before  it 
can  digest,)  is  aiding  the  aniinal  economj' in  the  pro- 
cess of  assimilating  it  into  fat  and  muscle  ;  and 
when  we  take  into  consideration  that  no  human  or 
animal  stomach  can  digest  any  one  species  of  the 
grains  until  it  is  crushed  and  broken,  and  the  imper- 
fect manner  in  which  neat  cattle  and  hogs  perform 
that  office,  there  cannot  be  indulged  a  rational  doubt 
but  that  the  grinding  of  grain  for  feeding  must  prove 
advantageous. 

With  respect  to  the  virtue  of  grinding  the  cob 
with  the  grain,  its  advantages  are  at  present  rather 
a  matter  of  speculation  than  of  well-tested  ex- 
periment. That  the  cob  possesses  some  nutritious 
matter  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  whether  in  a 
greater  degree  than  the  same  number  of  pounds  of 
hay,  is  yet  problematical.  There  is  no  vegetable 
matter  within  our  knowledge  that  will  produce  the 
same  quantity  of  potash  in  burning,  from  the  same 
quantity  of  material ;  and  it  consequently  must  be 
something  more  than  '•  mere  pine  saw-dust,"  and 
contain  some  of  the  vegetable  products,  sugar,  gum, 
fcc,  which  are  the  constituents  of  nutriment  in  the 
great  mass  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Grain  and 
potatoes  contain  starch  and  gluten,  and  bagas,  beets, 
and  other  esculents  and  grasses,  sugar  and  gum,  or 
mucilage,  as  the  principal  ingredients  of  the  nutri- 
tious principle. 

To  feed  cattle  and  horses,  when  ground  with  the 
cob,  it  has  its  advantages  in  lightening  the  food  and 
distending  the  stomach,  on  the  principle  of  using 
chopped  hay  or  s<raw  with  meal,  to  avoid  founder, 
cholic,  and  hoven,  or  bloat ;  and  in  that  view  is  un- 
doubtedly beneficial,  independent  of  _  its  nutritious 
qualities. 

In  fattening  hogs,  a  process  that  cannot  be  over 
expedited,  as  they  are  not  a  dyspeptic  creature,  and 
laugh  to  scorn  the  idea  of  founder  or  the  belly-ache, 
and  having  a  digestive  apparatus  that  cannot  be 
overcharged  with  richness  of  food— it  is  re;isonable 
to  conclude,  that  the  entire  grain,  well  ground,  cook- 
ed, and  fermented,  is  the  most  proper  aliment  forgo- 
ing the  "  whole  hog "  system  of  fattening  that 
"  sweet  and  interesting  animal." 

The  principle  is  analogous  to  the  story  of  the  old 
farmer,  who,  when  asked  how  he  made  his  hogs  go 
fat,  replied,  that  he  "used  meal  and  saw-dust ;"  but 
added,  "  the  less  saw-dust  the  better." 

Cutting  hay  and  straiv  we  consider  a  very  econo- 
mical process,  at  least  to  those  v/ho  have  but  small 
quantities,  or  who  live  in  reach  of  a  market.  Hay  cut 
and  wetted, with  or  without  meal  or  mill  stuffs,and  oc- 
casionally salted,  combines  the  advantages  of  a  great 
saving  in  quantity  when  fed  in  boxes  or  troughs,  as- 
sists the  ruminating  or  chewing  process,  and  avoids 
the  necessity__of  the  animals  drinking,. particulai'Iy  in 
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winter,  the  great  quantity  of  cold  water  necessary  to 
macerate  the  food  when  eaten  (hy  and  uncut,  where- 
by the  whole  system  is  chilled  and  paralyzed,  until  the 
animal  heat  is  again  renewed,  at  a  great  expense  of 
nutriment  and  muscular  exertion  ;  for  remember,  that 
warmth  and  protection  from  coll  are  as  important  ad- 
juncts to  sustenance,  as  food  ;  for  it  is  a  well-settled 
fact,  that  animals  exposed  to  severe  cold  expend 
their  food  to  keep  up  animal  heat,  when,  if  protect- 
ed, it  would  produce  fat  and  flesh. 

An  animal  stabled  and  littered,  with  its  food  cut 
an  1  moistened,  will  consume  one-third  less,  and  re- 
main in  better  order,  than  when  exposed  in  open 
j'ards,  and  drenching  th'^mselves  with  ice-cold  wa- 
ter, and  exposed  to  the  blasts  and  storms  of  winter. 

L. 

"  RURAL  ECONOMY,  in  Us  Relation  ivith  Chem- 

istri/,   Physics,  and  J\j.'ieorolos^>/ ;   or,   Cheinislrj/ 

applied  to  JlffricuUure.     By  J.  B.  Boussingault, 

Member  of  the  lastUuie.  of  France,  etc." 

Messrs.  Appleton  &  Co.,  200,  Broadway,   N.  Y., 

have  conferred  a  great  b'  nefit  on  the  agricnltura! 

interest  of   the   United   States,    by   re-publishing  a 

London  English  edition  of  this  work,  which  is  from 

the  pen  of  one  of  the  be^;t  cheni'st.^  of  the  ag-e. 

The  translation  is  maiti  by  a  practical  agricultu- 
rist, who  has  ad  ied  to  the  text  many  valuable 
noto.^. 

Unlika  most  other  authors  who  have  written  on 
agi'icuitnral  chemistry  and  physi'.logy,  Mors.  B.  is 
a  practical  farmer  of  hrg^  experipnce,  and  all  his 
deducti  ns  in  the  lahorotiry  hiv~  bnen  submitted  to 
the  rigid  test  of  practical  results  in  the  field,  on  a 
large  scale.  It  contains  more  practical  experience 
in  farming  operations,  and  more  accurate  scientific 
analyses,  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  work  on  the 
subject  of  rural  economy. 

To  BoussiNGAULT  and  Dumas  are  we  indebted  for 
more  valuable  discoveries  in  analytical  chemistry, 
as  applied  to  vegetable  and  animal  sibstances,  than 
to  any  other,  if  not  to  all  other  living  chemists. 
Leibig  was  a  pupil  of  theirs  before  he  opened  his  re. 
nowned  school  at  Geisen  ;  and  M.  Dumns,  in  his 
^•B-larce  of  Organic  Natun',"  complains  that  M.  L. 
only  anticipated  his  instructors  in  publishing  to  the 
world,  as  his  own,  discoveries  the  honors  of  which 
were  due  to  himself  and  his  illustrious  associate, 
the  author  of  the  work  before  us. 

Of  the  claim  of  M.M.  Dumas  and  Boussingault  to 
the  honor  of  priority  in  discovery,  as  compared  with 
Leibig,  we  know  nothing. 

Over  100,000  copies  of  Leibig's  works  have  been 
sold  in  the  United  States.  May  the  work  of  the 
Frenchman  have  a  sale  equal  to  that  of  the  German. 
—Price  il.50^ 

Agricultural  Lecturer. — We  are  pleased  to 
inform  the  public,  that  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society  have  made 
an  arrangement  with  the  Corresponding  Secretary, 
Dr.  D.  Lee,  [editor  of  the  Genesee  Farmer,]  to 
make  a  tour  through  various  portions  of  the  state, 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  useful  information,  and 
giving  occasional  lectures  on  agricultural  subjects. 
We  have  no  doubt  his  visits  will  be  received  by  the 
farmers  with  warm  approbation,  and  that  due  notice 
only  will  be  required  to  insure  the  attendance  of 
large  audiences  to  hear  his  lectures.  Dr.  Lee  is  at 
present  a  member  of  the  Assembly  ;  and,  during  the 
session,  may  be  addressed  here  on  any  matters  per- 
taining to  his  proposed  tour. — Cultivator, 


For  the  Goneseo  Farmer. 

OBJECTIONS  TO  EOOK-F ARMING, 
Jls  detailed  in  a  Letter  from  an  intelligent,  hard- 
working, practical  Farmer  in  Oneida  Co.,  with  a, 
Corresponding  Reply  to  each  Objection. 
"Old  Stafflet,  with  his  1500  bushels  of  wheai,  a 
year,    at  an  expense  of  ^100,    outshines  Dana  or 
Liebig." 

Reply. — The  same  farm  on  which  Stafflet  raised 
1500  bushels  of  wheat,  or  40  bushels  to  the  acre, 
does  not  now  produce,  on  the  average,  12  bushels 
to  the  acre,  notwithstanding  a  perfect  system  of  al- 
ternating with  a  clover  crop  as  manure,  has  been 
constantly  pursued. 

'"It  will  not  do  to  spend  more  money  manuring 
than  the  crop  will  come  to;  when  the  Seneca  coun- 
ty lands  are  worn  out,  go  we.it  and  buy  more.-™ 
What  fai-mer  wastes  a  load  of  manure?  1  have  giv- 
en the  straw  of  18  acres,  this  winter,  for  -25  loads 
of  manure.  You  say,  keep  stock  to  wn-k  up  the 
straw  into  manure:  3  year  oli's  bring  but  Sj^lo;  this 
don't  pay  ii&2  a  ton  for  the  h-iv  they  eat.  It  costs 
^]  I  the  ton  to  make  hay  with  hired  hol;>." 

Ri^PLY. — -It  is  the  province  of  book-farming  to 
teach  the  tro.e  ocr>nomy  of  manuring — to  save  all 
astless  or  mal-anplic^tion,  ay  initiating  tho  farmer 
into  a  knowledge  of  the  comp, siiion  and  action  of 
manures,  both  organic  and  inorganic:  as  also  the 
•■>:;mT>osition  and  action  of  bl'ints.  I  havn  read  ol  a 
farmer  who  a;  plied  (o  a  loo-^e  granitic  soil,  100  loads 
of  gv.-amp  m-ick  to  the  acre:  who  can  doubt  but  that, 
at  least,  half  his  labor  miyfht  hav'^  b'^en  spared,  had 
a  little  lime  ashes,  fcc,  been  api;lied  to  the  swamp 
muck,  with  some  fresh  dung  superadded,  an  i  only 
fifty  loads  applied  to  the  acre.  All  the  time  a  farm- 
er spends  m  manuring  a  loose  soil  v/ith  stable  ma- 
nure, that  has  lost  its  nitrogen,  and  nearly  all  its 
carbon,  by  exposure  to  sun  and  rain,  he  is  chopping 
wood  with  a  very  dull  axe;  ten  to  one  his  soil  has 
already  in  it,  quite  enough  dead  vegetable  matter, 
called  by  chemists  *  insoluble  humus.'  Had  this  far- 
mer covered  up  his  manure  and  converted  it  into 
compost,  with  swamp  muck,  ashes,  charcoal,  plas- 
t.?r,  k.c.,  th'is  saving  "11  the  salts  in  the  manure,  and 
also  the  salts  generated  from  the  atmosphere  in  the 
progress  of  fermentation,  who  doubts  but  that  one 
load  of  such  compost,  would  be  worth  four  loads  of 
the  exhausted  stable  manure. 

As  to  stock,  I  say  keep  no  more  of  it  than  is  ne- 
cessary to  make  your  straw  into  manure.  I  thought 
that  a  horse  made  at  least  twice  as  much  manure  as 
a  cow,  until  I  stabled  a  cow;  I  now  find  that  the 
latter  makes  as  much  manure  as  the  former.  In 
New  England,  a  hog  often  pays  for  his  keeping  by 
the  manure  he  makes.  It  is  not  fair,  then,  to  say 
that  stock  leave  nothing  to  the  farmer,  but  the  mon- 
ey he  receives  from  the  drover. 
"  "  I  plowed  under  eight  acres  of  straw  on  half  an 
acre  of  land:  it  was  not  worth  two  loads  of  manure 
on  my  gravelly  loam." 

Reply. — So  much  the  more  need  fiave  you  of  a 
little  stock  to  work  up  your  straw  into  manure.— 
Your  land  is  still  rich  in  vegetable  matter:  part  of 
which  might  be  made  soluble  food  for  plant.?,  by  the 
application  of  a  compost  rich  in  lirae  and  alkaline 
salts.  Stable  manure  is  rich  in  these  salts;  but 
they  are  exposed  to  much  waste  when  applied  direct- 
ly to  a  loose,  gravcUv  loam:  and  when  the  spirit 
has  gone  to  the'atmosphere,  the  mere  vegetable  re- 
mains are  of  no  more  account,  than  the  same  weight 
in  that  straw  of  which  you  speak  so  disparagingly. 
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The  advice  to  the  Seneca  Co.  farmer  to  go  west 
and  work  new  lands,  after  he  has  exhausted  the 
present  soil,  ont-Hcrods  any  thing  ever  prac- 
ticed north  of  Mason  k,  Dixon's  line.  If  the  New 
Eno-land  farmer  can  thrive  on  his  all  silicious  soil, 
by  the  force  of  his  own  moral  and  indomitable  phys- 
ical power,  with  how  much  less  expense  of  time  and 
muscle,  can  the  Seneca  Co.  farmer  live  and  thrive 
on  his  calcareous  alluvions.  Here  Nature  has  de- 
posited her  inorganic  treasures  with  no  stinted  hand 
— the  subsoil  of  Seneca  county  is  identical  with  that 
of  the  all  alluvial  west.  A  single  acre  of  mountain 
detritus,  covered  with  that  evergreen  laurel,  whose 
bleached  sepulchral  blossoms  announce  the  death  of 
every  other  genus,  would  here  command  a  high 
price,  as  a  raree  show,  to  the  lovers  of  primitive 
sterility. ^^^^    S.  W. 

For  the  Genesee  Farmer. 

WINTERING  STOCK— A  DIALOGUE. 

James.  Bro.  Henry,  I  am  glad  to  see  you:  for 
two  of  my  cows  are  sick,  and  I  do  not  know  what 
is  the  matter  with  them.  Let  us  go  to  the  barn  and 
see  them. 

Henry.  The  cause  of  your  cows'  sickness  is  noth- 
intr  but  poverty.  You  have  your  cows,  steers  and  ox- 
en, all  together  in  the  yard,  (I  ought  to  have  said 
mudhole)  without  any  shelter,  or  any  means  of  feed- 
ing, but  on  the  ground;  and,  by  appearance,  not 
much  to  eat;  and  it  is  a  wonder  that  the  half  of  them 
are  not  dead. 

J.  Now,  Henry,  you  are  wrong  when  you  think 
that  my  cattle  have  not  had  enough  to  eat;  for  the 
barn  was  filled  as  full  of  hay  as  we  could  cram  it, 
ani";  you  see  that  it  is  now  almost  empty. 

H.     Who  takes  care  of  your  cattle? 

J.     Who  fodders  them,  do  you  mean? 

H.     Yes,  and  how  do  they  do  it? 

J.  Sometimes  one  and  sometimes  another — 

H.     And,  perhaps,  sometimes  no  one. 

J.  That  may  happen  sometimes,  when  we're 
busy.  We  take  a  fork,  throw^  the  hay  out  of  the 
barn,  then  pitch  it  around  the  yard,  at  morning  and 
night. 

H.  And  did  you  do  it  only  twice  a  day  through  the 
severe  snow  storm  in  February? 

/.     Certainly  ;    how  would  you  have   us  do? 

H.  And  do  you  take  care  to  make  as  many  piles 
of  hay  as  there  are  cattle;  so  that  each  one  can  have 
a  chance? 

J.  Why,  I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing!  Can 
not  two  eat  from  one  heap? 

H.  As  I  said  before,  it  is  really  a  wonder  that 
half  of  your  cattle  are  not  dead:  and  yet  you  have 
wasted  more  fodder  than  would  have  made  them  all 
fat,  if  you  had  had  but  comfortable  houses  for  them, 
and  conveniences  for  feeding,  without  the  fodder  be- 
ing trodden  underfoot.  Then,  too,  your  yard  would 
have  been  neither  a  snowdrift  nor  a  mudhole,  the  win- 
ter past,  and  your  hay  would  not  have  been  thrown 
around  and  trodden  into  the  mud,  and  the  cattle  left 
to  starve.  But  let  us  go  and  sec  the  calves  and 
sheep.     Have  they  done  any  better? 

J.  Oh,  yes,  we  bad  8  calves,  and  only  two  of 
them  are  dead:  and  we  think  there  is  no  fear  but 
that  all  of  the  rest  will  come  through. 

H.     What  do  you  mean  by  coming  through? 
J.     Why,  we   mean  that  they  will  live  through 
winter. 

H.  So  you  think  that  it  is  doing  very  well,  not 
to  lose  more  than  two  out  of  eight? 


J.  Yes;  that  is  better  than  the  most  of  our  far- 
mers do. 

H.     And  how  is  it  with  your  sheep? 

J.  Pretty  well;  I  think  there  are  not  more  than 
twenty  of  them  dead;  are  there,  Joe? 

Joseph.  Yes,  father,  there  are  over  thirty.  In 
that  heavy  snow  storm  I  could  not  keep  them  alive 
all  that  I  could  do. 

H.  You  had  the  calves  and  sheep  all  together,  in 
the  field  by  the  stack,  without  any  shelter,  and  only 
fed  twice  a  day  through  that  heavy  snow  storm,  with 
a  little  hay  thrown  into  the  snow,  which  is  trodden 
under  foot  in  five  minutes. 

J.  Like  enough;  but  could  not  they  have  dug 
it  out? 

//.  No;  when  fodder  is  trodden  under  foot,  it  is 
lost.  Your  sheep  and  calves  have  wasted  more  hay 
than  would  have  wintered  twice  the  number  well,  if 
they  had  but  been  provided  with  comfortable  shelter, 
and  good  racks  to  feed  in.  Come  and  see  my  stock 
and  you  will  see  the  diiference  betvi'een  poor  and 
good  feeding? 

J,  Well,  brother,  I  will;  and  will  come  to-mor- 
row; so  that  you  will  not  have  time  to  slick  up. 

H.  Brother,  I  am  glad  you  have  come;  let  us  go 
to  the  barn.  We  will  first  go  to  the  cow  stable  : — 
Here  are  eleven  head  standing,  all  comfortable  and 
secure  from  the  storm  and  cold,  each  one  getting  its 
part  of  the  feed,  and  none  is  trodden  under  foot  or 
wasted.  Nor  are  they  hooking  and  jamming  each 
other  about;  they  are  warm  and  comfortable,  and 
do  not  require  near  so  much  fodder  to  keep  them  in 
good  condition,  as  when  they  are  exposed  to  the  cold 
and  storms  of  our  severe  winter. 

J.  They  are  as  slick  as  moles,  and  hog-fat;  but 
then  you  rich  farmers  can  do  as  you  please;  but  we 
poor  ones  have  to  do  as  we  can. 

H.  The  careless  and  imfeeling  manner  in  which 
you  have  wintered  your  stock,  is  the  cause  of  your 
poverty.  You  have  lost  more  this  winter,  in  waste 
of  fodder,  loss  of  animals,  and  in  the  wretched  pov- 
erty of  those  that  do  live,  than  the  whole  of  your 
summers  work;  and  more  than  would  have  built 
comfortable  shelter  for  them  all:  which,  besides, 
would  have  prevented  the  cruelty  of  causing  those 
poor  animals  to  suffer  so  much  from  perishing  with 
cold  and  hunger.  "  The  merciful  man  is  merciful  to 
his  beast;"  this  ought  always  to  be  remembered 
by  the  farmer. 

J.  Brother,  how  you  talk.  Do  you  think  that  I 
am  cruel? 

H.  Not  intentionally  so;  but  by  your  carlessness 
to  your  animals,  you  have  caused  them  very  much 
suffering,  besides  your  loss  of  property.  Calves 
must  be  kept  by  themselves,  and  fed  with  the  best 
of  hav,  and  some  roots — sheep  in  small  fiocks,  with 
comfortable  hovels — the  lambs,  the  ewes,  the  weth- 
ers, and  the  young  sheep  each  in  a  flock  by  them- 
selves. They  should  all  be  fed  three  times  a  day,  in 
good  weather;  and  when  cold  and  stormy,  four  or 
five  times. 

J.  What!  spend  so  much  time  on  our  stock? — 
They  would  not  pay  half  the  expense. 

H.  Yes,  they  would  pay  double  the  profit  that 
yours  have  done.  The  better  you  feed  your  animals, 
and  the  more  comfortable  you  can  keep  the-Ti,  the 
better  they  will  pay.  And  it  is  not  so  much  labor 
as  you  may  think:  let  each  of  your  boys  know  what 
part  of  the  stock  they  have  to  take  care  of,  and  your- 
self see  that  each  one  does  his  part  aright. 
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/.  Well,  Henry,  I  will  try  your  plan  next  win- 
ter. But  I  must  have  some  of  those  big-  beets; — 
how  do  you  raise  them? 

//.     I  will  let  vou  know  tliat  npxt  timft. 

March  15,  1845.  WHEATLAND. 

iX^  We  are  always  pleased  to  hear  from  our 
Wheatland   correspondent. 

LEGISLATIVE     AGRICULTURAL     MEET- 
INGS—BEST BREEDS  OF  CATTLE,  &c. 

It  is  doubtless  known  to  many  of  our  readers,  that 
the  fi  lends  of  ag-vicultural  improvement  in  the  legis- 
lature of  this  state  have  established  regular  weekly 
meetings,  which  are  held  every  Thursday  evening,  at 
the  Capitol,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  various 
subjects  connected  with  the  science  and  practice  of 
agricultuie.  These  meetings  are  not  confined 
merely  to  members  of  the  legislature,  but  all  other 
friends  to  the  cause  are  invited  to  participate  in  their 
deliberations.  We  should  judge,  from  the  reports 
we  have  seen  of  their  proceedings  thus  far,  these 
meetings  must  be  very  interesting,  and  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  productive  of  much  good.  Similar 
meetings  have  been,  and  are  yet  kept  up  at  Boston 
and  New  York,  and  with  the  best  results.  These 
agricultural  clubs  are  also  much  in  vogue  in  Eng- 
land, where  not  only  practical  farmers  join  in  giving 
the  results  of  their  experience  and  observation,  but 
many  of  the  nobility — Prince  Albert,  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  Earl  Spencer,  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and 
other  distinguished  statesmen  and  land-owners — 
take  an  active  part  in  the  discussions,  and  in  aiding 
onward  the  cause  of  agricultural  improvement. 
These  are  certainly  omens  of  good,  to  the  friends  of 
agriculture. 

The  last  of  these  legislative  agricultural  meetings 
of  which  we  have  seen  any  report,  up  to  this  present 
writing,  (Feb.  18,)  was  held  on  the  30th  ult.  ;  and 
the  subject  under  discussion  was,  "  What  breed  or 
breeds  of  cattle,  are  best  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
farmers  in  the  state  of  New  York  ?"  The  Albany 
Argus,  of  the  13th  Feb.,  gives  a  sketch  of  the  de- 
bate on  this  question  ;  and  as  it  is  a  subject  of  great 
interest  to  our  readers,  we  know  of  no  way  in  which 
the  same  space  can  be  occupied  in  our  columns  to 
more  advantage  and  profit  than  in  giving  an  abstract 
of  that  debate  : 

"  Mr.  Sotham  said,  he  was  an  advocate  for  the 
Herefords.  He  believed  they  would  make  more 
flesh  with  the  same  expense  than  anj^  breed  in  the 
country' — that  they  would  carry  themselves  to  mar- 
ket with  less  loss,  and  that  their  beef  would,  from  its 
superior  quality,  command  the  highest  price.  In  se- 
lecting these  cattle,  he  had  done  so  from  a  convic- 
tion they  would  prove  more  generally  useful  here 
than  any  other  breed  in  England.  He  had  had  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  examining  all  the  breeds 
there,  and  thought  he  was  acquainted  with  the  pe- 
culiarities of  each.  He  had  been  perfectly  satisfied 
with  the  Herefords  here  ;  and  he  only  asked  a  fair 
trial  for  them,  to  satisfy  others.  He,  however,  con- 
sidered mere  opinions  as  or  but  little  consequence  in 
regard  to  cattle  ;  he  therefore  proposed  to  have  the 
Herefords  tried  on  their  own  merits  ;  and  for  this 
purpose  was  willing  to  put  three  steers  and  three 
cows  to  a  trial  with  the  same  number,  owned  at  this 
time  by  one  man,  of  any  other  breerl,  under  such  re- 
gulations as  impartial  individuals  should  deem  prop- 
er. He  made  th's  public  oflfer  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  have  a  fair  comparison  made  with  various 
breeds. 


"  Mr.  Danforth,  member  of  Assembly  from  Jeffer- 
son County,  said,  he  began  breeding  with  native 
stock;  and  about  16  years  ago,  purchased  a  short- 
horn bull  of  the  late  Matthew  Bullock,  of  Albany, 
with  which  he  very  much  improved  his  natives. 
'  They  were  more  profitable  by  at  least  20  per  cent, 
than  the  old  stock.'  Mr,  D.  also  crossed  a  Devon 
bull  with  his  grade  Durhams,  to  very  good  advan- 
tage. 

'•Mr.  Betts,  of  the  Assembh'^,  thought  the  natives 
best  :  [he  spoke  more  of  the  experience  of  hia 
'  neighbors*  vhan  of  his  own.] 

"  Judge  Leland,  of  Steuben  county,  said  they  had 
tried  several  breeds  in  his  section — the  Short-Hjrns, 
Herefords,  and  Devons  had  all  been  there.  Several 
years  ago,  Mordecai  Hale,  Esq.,  who  was  in  some 
way  connected  with  the  U.  S.  navy,  sent  some  Her- 
efords into  that  county  ;  and  perhaps  he  ought,  in 
justice  to  the  advocates  of  Herefords,  to  say,  that 
they  proved  the  most  generally  useful  of  any  stock 
they  had  tried.  They  were  very  hardy,  were  pow- 
erful in  the  yoke,  and  a  decided  improvement  on  the 
native  stock  for  the  dairy.  Comparing  those  Here- 
fords with  the  herd  owned  at  this  time  by  Messrs. 
Corning  and  Sotham,  he  thought  the  latter  showed 
that  the  breed  had  been  improved  in  regard  to  a  dis- 
position to  accumulate  fat  on  the  most  valuable  parts 
— the  '  quality  pieces,'  as  Mr.  Sotham  had  called 
them  ;  but  while  this  had  been  gained,  it  was  a  qiies- 
tion  in  his  mind  whether  they  had  not  lost  something 
on  the  score  of  muscular  strength  and  constitution. 
In  relation  to  this,  howeverj  he  only  spoke  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  Messrs.  C.  and  S.'s  stock. 

"  Judge  L.  remarked,  that  his  experience  and  ob- 
servation had  convinced  him,  that  the  native  stock  of 
this  section  would  be  improved  either  by  the  Dur- 
hams, Herefords,  or  Devons — that  is,  a  cross  from 
either  of  these  made  more  profitable  stock  for  gene- 
ral purposes. 

"  Mr.  Howard,  associate  editor  of  the  Cultivator, 
spoke  against  the  erroneous  notion  prevailing  with 
many,  that  the  largest  animals  must  necessarily  be 
the  best. 

"Mr.  H.  said,  he  knew  it  was  common,  for  peoplo 
who  had  not  given  much  attention  to  the  matter,  to 
attribute  excellence  in  animals  to  large  size  ;  and  he 
knew  of  no  error  more  fatal  to  improvement.  It 
had  been  well  observed  by  a  distinguished  breeder, 
that  large  size,  merely,  no  more  indicates  excellence 
in  quadrupeds  than  in  meii  !  The  best  cattle,  for 
any  purpose,  whether  Short-Horns,  Herefords,  or 
Devons,  are  comparatively  small-boned. 

"  Mr.  Bement  had  tried  the  Durhams,  Herefords, 
Devons,  and  Ayrshires.  He  liked  all  of  them  ;  but 
the  latter  he  thought  rather  best  adapted  to  his  farm, 
which  is  a  light  sandy  soil. 

"  Mr.  Stevens,  of  Buffalo,  spoke  briefly  of  the 
properties  of  different  races  ;  though  as  the  evening- 
was  far  advanced,  he  could  only  give  a  general  no- 
tice of  them.  In  general,  he  thought  the  Devons 
were  not  good  milkers.  Some  breeders,  however, 
had  cultivated  the  milking  property,  and  had  obtainei 
Devons  good  for  the  dairy.  He  cited  the  stock  of 
Mr.  Patterson,  of  Maridand,  (which  had  been  ob- 
tained from  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  his  tenant, 
Mr.  Bloomfield,)  as  being  of  this  character.  The 
milking  properties  of  the  Short-Horns  that  have 
been  brought  here,  as  he  had  before  said,  have  been 
various.  Mr.  Heaton,  of  Throg's  Neck,  Westches- 
ter county,  imported  some  in  1793.  They  were 
good  milkers,  and  a  useful  stock.     The  late  Samuel 
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Miles  Hopkins,  E^q.,  imported  some  to  Cayuga  coun- 
ty, which  were  nUo  goorl  ;  and  taking  them  for  all 
purposes,  he  did  not  know  that  he  had  evereeen  bet- 
ter. The  stock  of  the  late  Matthew  Bullock  were 
good  milkers,  but  many  of  them,  especially  of  those 
bred  in  early  times,  had  bad  constitutions — they  had 
narrow  backs  and  big  bones.  The  Herefords  were 
net  formerly  considered  good  milkers,  but  he  thought 
they  had  been  latterly  improved  in  this  respect — a 
Hereford  having  received  the  highest  prize  of  the 
Royal .  Agricultural  Society  in  1839,  as  the  best 
cow  for  dairy  purposes,  m  competition  with  the  Dur- 
haras  and  others.  He  had  seen  the  Herefords  of 
Messrs.  Corning  and  Sotham  :  and  though  he,  (Mr. 
Stevens,)  was  a  "Durham  man,"  he  must  eay  he 
liked  th^m.  Several  of  the  cow^s  in  that  herd  show- 
ed good  developments  for  the  dairy.  He  could  not 
say  how  the  stock  in  general  might  prove  in  this  re- 
spect. If,  as  thfiir  advocates  contend,  they  are  as 
good  as  others  for  dairy  purposes,  they  were  certainly 
a  valuable  stock  ;  for  he  thought  their  properties  for 
the  yoke,  and  for  fattening,  were  unquestionable." 

[A  bull  and  heifer  of  the  Hereford  breed,  and  we 
believe  the  only  specimens  in  Western  New  York, 
were  purchased  of  Messrs.  Corning  and  Sotham,  of 
Albany,  and  brought  on  here  last  fall,  by  our  towns- 
man, Mr.  T.  H.  Hyatt,  for  his  farm  on  Genesee- 
street.  They  aie  beautiful  animals,  and  were  notice'' 
in  the  December  number  of  the  Farmer. — Ed.  Far.] 

For  tlif  Geiinsee  Farmer. 

PUBLIC  CEMETERIES. 
••  M  thi^r,  1  Jdve  thy  a;i'rtve! 
The  violet,   with  il^  blos-oms  blue  and  mild, 
Waves  o't-r  ihy  head.      When  shall  it  wave 
Above  thy  child?" 

The  attention  now  devoted  to  public  cemeteries 
thro' out  this  country',  is  a  cheering  manifestation  of 
incrcasiiHg  good  taste  and  public  spirit  in  theAmerican 
people,  and  one  ol  the  most  pleasing  features  in  the 
spiiit  of  our  times.  The  citizens  of  Boston — the 
emporium  of  American  literature  and  refinement, 
may  be  said  to  have  taken  the  lead  in  this  sacred  en- 
terprize,  by  setting  apart  and  embellishing  the  ex- 
tensive and  beautiful  grounds  of  Mount  Auburn. — 
Their  example  has  exerted  a  wide  and  salutary  influ- 
ence. By  directing  public  attention  to  the  subject, 
it  has  difiused,  throughout  our  whole  country,  a  de- 
sire to  appropriate,  apart  from  the  noise  and  bustle 
of  cities  and  the  crowded  thoroughfares  of  trade  and 
traffic,  a  suitable  resting-place  for  the  dead;  where 
their  graves  maybe  protected  and  beautified  by  Na- 
ture's ornaments, — trees,  shrubs  and  Jlowers,  planted 
and  cherished  by  the  mourner's  hand,  as  w'ell  as  by 
the  more  costly,  but  less  appropriate  ones  of  art. 

How  consoling  the  reflection,  that  the  remains  of 
those  whom  we  loved  in  life,  rest  in  such  a  lovely 
place  as  Mt.  Auburn,  or  our  own  Mt.  Hope,  (ol 
which,  as  a  citizen  of  Rochester,  we  feel  justly 
proud,)  instead  of  in  the  narrow^,  bleak,  deserted  and 
appalling-like  spot  in  1hecit3''s  midst,  without  a  sin- 
gle ornament  but  the  grave-.-;tone!  conveying  but  a 
Binglc  impression — that  of  n;:A jh  !  We  have  expe- 
rienced many  a  bitter  feeling,  as  we  passed  a  family 
b'lriul-ground  in  the  country,  with  the  fences  down, 
and  weeds  grown  rank  over  the  graves,  and  all  with- 
in sight  of  the  f-miily  IwcUin."-.  W-;  cannot  b<:li,  ve 
that  such  peorle  regard  with  miici  venorati  >n  the 
memory  of  their  friends  and  relativc-3,  or  that  they 
cherish  any  of  the  liner  feelings  and  impulses  of 
humanity.  p.  B, 


MANURES, 

Their  JYaiure   arid   Action  upon  the  Soil  and 

Groiiing  Plants. 

BY    SAMUEL    WILLIAMS,    AVATRRLOO,    N.Y. 

The  great  and  increasing  attention  which  of  late 
has  been  directed  towards  a  scientific  knowledge  of 
the  principles  governing  the  operations  of  Nature, 
now  bids  fair  to  dissolve  the  great  mystery  by  which 
Nature  herself  produces  without  creating,  and  dis- 
solves without  annihilating,  and  again  reproduces 
from  the  dissolved  elements,  the  kindly  fruits  and 
flowers  of  the  earth. 

In  the  early  ages  of  man's  creation,  the  Egyp- 
tians carried  the  agricultural  art  to  such  perfection, 
that  by  irrigation,  and  other  mechanical  labor,  they 
made  the  fertile  alluvions  of  the  Nile  so  productive, 
that  when  a  seven  years'  famine  overspread  both 
Egypt  and  Asia,  the  granaries  of  Egypt  alone  ar- 
rested the  horrors  of  a  general  starvation. 

This  same  mechanical  agriculture,  without  any 
knowledge  of,  or  disposition  to  learn,  the  secret  by 
which  Nature  produces,  decomposes,  and  reproduces, 
does  still  succeed  in  the  present  day,  on  the  fertile 
virgin  soils  and  bottom  lands  of  our  great  West. 
But  from  the  lack  of  agricultural  science,  and  the 
preventive  wisdom  with  which  its  lessons  inspire  us, 
the  ignorant,  improvident  farmer  in  the  fertile  allu- 
vions of  the  West  will  soon  have  to  lament  a  dete- 
rioration in  soil,  and  a  diminution,  if  not  a  frequent 
failure,  of  his  crop. 

While  every  other  profession,  requiring  the  aid  of 
science,  is  considered  unattainable  without  the  most 
patient  study  ;  the  profession  of  the  farmer,  the  no- 
blest and  most  god- like  of  all,  is  treated,  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  even  by  the  farmer  himself,  as  a  calling 
of  hopeless,  unintellectual  drudgery.  When  the 
farmer  beholds  his  growing  crops  and  thriving  stock, 
the  bounty  of  Nature  is  a  mystery  to  him,  with 
which  he  can  hold  no  communion  of  thought  or  in- 
tellectual feeling  ;  his  love  of  gain  only,  the  most 
sordid  of  the  passions,  is  excited — he  sees  only  the 
pecuniary  reward  of  a  labor  which  had  been  to  him 
toilsome,  unintellectual,  sterile,  mechanical  !  When 
this  same  farmer  held  the  plow,  he  knew  little  more 
of  the  composition  of  the  furrow  it  turned  up  to  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere,  than  did  the  team  that 
drew  the  plow  itself. 

******* 

The  two  great  principles  to  be  impressed  on  the 
mind  of  the  farmer  who  wishes  to  avail  himself  of 
the  aid  of  science  in  his  calling,  are,  first — that 
urine,  stable  manure,  and  all  animal  manures,  fer- 
ment ;  in  i^the  process  of  which  they  will  convert 
three  times  their  own  weight  of  other  substances  in- 
to manure  equivalent  to  stable  manure  itself.  Se- 
condly, that  the  more  intimately  the  manure  is  mix- 
ed with  the  soil  the  better,  as  in  the  first  place  it 
acts  mechanically,  to  open  the  soil  and  let  in  the  at- 
mospheric gases  :  in  the  second  place  it  dissolves 
quicker,  and  until  dissolved,  all  vegetable  physiolo- 
gists agree,  that  manure  can  have  no  chemical  or  or- 
ganic effect  upon  growing  plants.  The  same  with 
plaster — untd  plaster  |is  dissolved,  it  can  produce  no 
effect  ;  hence  the  importance  of  sowing  plaster  ear- 
ly, even  before  the  snow  of  winter  is  gone. 

From  the  first  principle,  the  farmer  will  see  how 
much  he  loses  by  permitting  the  manure  of  his  barn 
vard  to  waste  itself  by  fermentation  in  the  open  air. 
Some  agricultural  chemists  have  advised  that  ground 
plaster  should  be  strewed  over  the  stables  and  the 
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barn  yarJ,  in  order  that  its  lime  and  sulphuric  acid 
might  seize  and  retain  the  ammonia  which  escapes 
during  the  fermentation  of  the  manure  ;  but  the  best 
authority  decides,   that  swamp  muck,   bog  peat,  or 
even  conunon  loam,  is  better  than  plaster — that  the 
manure  should  be  pressed  down  and  covered  up  with 
straw,  in  the  barn   yard,    to   prevent   fermentation 
there — that  it  should  be  hauled  out  on  to  the  land 
intended  to  be  manured,  as  early  in  the  spring  as 
possible.    If  it  cannot  be  plowed  under  before  it  fer- 
ments, it  should  be  fermented  in  heaps  covered  up 
with  swamp  muck,  or  even  the  surrounding  earth,  if 
time  cannot  be  had  to  procure  other  matter.     Just 
air  enough  should  be  admitted  to  the  manure  to  pro- 
mote fermentation  ;  but  none  of  its  gases  should  be 
allowed  to  escape  through  the  earthy  covering.    Da- 
vid Thomas  has  advised,  that  a  thin  coat  of  lime  or 
plaster  should  be  thrown  on  the  top  of  the  earth 
which  covers  the  fermenting  dung  :    but  that  in  no 
case  should  caustic  lime  be  mixed  with  barn  yard 
manure  :  when  the  lime  has  become  carbonated  by 
being  some  time  mixed  with  loam  or  muck,  it  may 
then  be  safely  mixed  with  the  compost.    Lime  in  the 
hydrate  state  spoils  animal  manures,  urine,  and  sta- 
ble dung,  although  it  is  useful  in  that  state  to  reduce 
and  render  soluble  the  fibre  of   such  undccomposed 
matter,   as  peat-bog,  leaves,  straw,  chip  dung,   &c. 
fee.     Lime  is  also  useful  to  decompose  the  inert  ve- 
getable matter  in  the  soil.     When  soils  fail  to  pro- 
duce wheat,  our  farmers  suppose  that  their  vegetable 
matter  is  exhausted  ;  this  is  a  great  mistake — it  is 
only  the  alkalies,  earths,  and  metallic  bases  that  are 
wanting.      These   alkalies   dissolve    the   vegetable 
matter  in  the  soil,  and  fit  it  for  the  food  of  plants  ; 
they  attract  the  ammonia  and  carbonic  gas  from  Na- 
ture's great  storehouse,  the  atmosphere,  and  prevent 
their  escape,  giving  them  off  slowly  as  food  to  the 
growing  crop. 

It  has  been  rightly  said,  that  the  atmosphere,  and 
not  the  earth,  is  the  great  storehouse  of  vegetable 
and  animal  food.  The  decomposition  of  all  vegeta- 
ble and  animal  bodies  fills  this  air  with  the  gaseous 
elements  of  organic  life.  Burn  a  candle,  and  you 
add  nearlv  its  weight  of  carbon  to  the  atmosphere  ; 
that  same  candle  is  returned  again  to  the  earth,  and 
from  the  earth  again  to  the  ox,  and  from  the  ox 
again  to  a  candle  :  a  perfect  reorganization  takes 
place — nothing  was  lost  by  the  burning  of  the  can- 
dle, nothing  is  created  in  the  fattening  of  the  ox — a 
re-combination  only  takes  place.  How  often  do  we 
hear  a  farmer  boast  of  having  dug  his  fortune  from  the 
earth  ;  when  it  is  a  well-settled  fact  that  97  parts  in 
100  of  all  the  solid  stracture  of  all  his  corn,  pork, 
b*f,  kc,  (bones  excepted)  is  derived  ^fom  the  at- 
mosphere. Hence,  how  encouraging-  is  it  to  the 
Seneca  co.  Farmer  to  know,  that  the  farmer  on  the  al- 
luvial prairies  in  Illinois  has  no  advantage  over  him, 
save  in  the  presence  of  the  j'^t  unexhausted  salts  in 
the  soil,  all  of  which  must  soon  be  lost,  by  an  im- 
provident wasteful  system  of  husbandry. 

It  is  now  our  purpose  to  learn,  how  these  univer- 
sal atmospheric  treasures  are  to  be  seized  upon — 
"by  what  drugs,  what  charms,  what  conjurations, 
and  what  mighty  magic"  we  are  to  convert  them 
into  corn,  wine,  and  oil — the  fatted  calf  and  the 
stalled  ox. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  will  say,  that  plants 
are  principally  composed  of  four  simple  substances, 
— to  wit,  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen, 
together  with   about  three  per  cent,  of  inorganic 


cultivated  for  the  food  of  man  and  other  animals, 
nearly  50  per  cent,  is  carbon.  Oxygen  in  plants 
exists  in  the  form  of  water,  or  sap,  as  eight  pounds 
of  every  nine  of  water  is  oxygen.  Hydrogen  is  the 
lightest  substance  found  in  the  structure  of  plants, 
and  is  received  by  them  in  combination  with  nitro- 
gen, as  ammonia.  Nitrogen,  although  forming  79 
per  cent,  of  the  bulk  of  atmospheric  air,  is  supposed 
by  Liebeg  not  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  plants 
directly,  but  only  when  combined  with  hydrogen,  it 
forms  a  volatile  soluble  gas  called  ammonia  ;  this 
gas  is  the  great  stimulus  of  all  growing  plants  ; 
when  it  escapes  to  the  atmosphere,  it  is  condensed 
and  brought  to  the  earth  by  the  dew  and  rain,  ready 
food  for  the  roots  and  leaves  of  plants.  As  the 
earth  is  the  receptacle  for  the  above-named  consti- 
tuents of  plants  from  the  atmosphere  ;  and  as  it  is 
on  the  earth  that  these  gases  are  continually  gene- 
rated from  decayed  vegetable  and  animal  matter,  it 
is  of  vital  importance  to  the  farmer  that  he  keeps 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  on  which  plants  are  grown, 
open  and  loose  by  tillage.  When  plants  are  in  their 
incipiency,  this  is  all-important,  as  they  then  feed 
mainly  from  their  roots  ;  but  as  they  progress  in 
leaf,  tillage  becomes  less  and  less  imperative,  as 
many  plants  now  feed  more  from  their  leaves  than 
from  their  roots.*  Those  who  have  grown  a  large 
yield  of  Indian  corn,  while  their  neighbors  have  suf- 
fered a  partial  failure  of  the  same  crop,  will  bear  me 
out  in  the  assertion  that  the  early  hoeing,  even  be- 
fore the  plants  are  fairly  out  of  the  ground,  is  the 
grand  arcanum  in  the  art  of  Indian  corn  growing. 
This  hoeing  lots  in  the  ammonia  from  tho  dew  and 
rain,  and  also  that  warmth  of  the  sun,  which  alone 
can  secure  that  early  tenacity  of  root,  without  which 
Indian  corn  is  a  very  uncertain  crop. 

This  loosening  and  pulverizing  the  soil  not  only 
lets  in  the  ammonia  and  carbonic  acid  from  the  at- 
mosphere ;  it  also  makes  the  loosened  earth  a  labor- 
atory, where  every  particle  of  decomposing  matter 
in  the  soil  is  made  soluble  food  for  the  growing 
plant.  Liebig  says,  that  all  decaying  vegetable 
matter  on  the  earth's  surface  is  a  source  of  carbonic 
acid  ;  as  also,  that  all  putritying  animal  matter  is 
constantly  giving  off  ammonia. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  ameliorate  the  mechanical 
structure  of  heavy,  tenacious  soils,  by  plowing  in 
long  manure,  or  green  crops — thus  rendering  the 
soil  porous,  and  capable  of  absorption.  I  often  hear 
a  farmer  say  of  a  particular  lot,  that  it  has  been 
cropped  until  it  is  heavy  and  dead.  In  this  state  the 
ammonia  deposited  by  the  dew  and  rain  on  the  sur- 
face, is  immediately  taken  back  again  into  the  atmo- 
sphere, by  the  first  sunshine  or  dry  wind.  Thus 
many  soils  are  accused  of  sterility,  when  nothing  is 
wanting  to  them  but  a  mechanical  change  from 
heavy  and  dead  to  light  and  porous  :  as  it  is  in  this 
state  alone  that  the  soil  can  receive  and  distribute 
the  atmospheric  gases. 

Go  into  your  garden  in  the  morning,  and  examine  a 
bed  that  was  raked  the  previous  evening  :  it  will  be 
wet  with  dew,  induced  by  capillary  attraction.  Then 
look  at  a  bed  which  has  not  been  raked  since  the 
last  shower  :  it  will  be  found  crusted  over  and  dry, 
or  much  drier  than  the  new  bed.  A  little  manure, 
with  thorough  mixing  and  good  tillage,  is  better  than 
much  manure  badly  distributed  ;  the  working  of  the 


*  When  a  plan/  is  quite  matured,  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  soil  is 
no  louffer  required. 

„  During  the  heat  of  summer,  plant!  derive  carbon  exclusi\eiy 

matter,  forming  the  ashes.   Of  vegetable  substances  I  from  the  air.—LieHg. 
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soil,  and  its  mechanical  etruclnre,  leirg  no  lees  im- 
portant than  its  chemical  fertility — in  fact,  a  heavy 
application  of  manure,  badly  mixed,  often  injures  the 
crop.  V.'hen  I  hear  a  fa:mer  say,  that  from  the  best 
manured  field  he  ever  planted  he  got  but  50  or  60 
bu.'-hels  of  ccrn  to  the  acre,  I  have  replied,  "  Had  you 
planted  closer,  cut  out  the  barren  stalks  and  suck- 
ers, and  worked  and  heed  it  more  and  earlier  the 
product  might  have  been  doubled.  The  secret  why 
river  bottoms  produce  better  than  uplands  is  resolved 
into  the  simple  fact,  that  Nature  there  has  mixed 
the  soil  into  a  rare  consistency,  which  enables  it  to 
absorb  and  retain  the  atmospheric  gases,  almost 
without  tillage.  *  *  *  « 

Of  mineral  manures,  I  have  only  room  now  to 
speak  of   lime,  the  most  common   as  well   as   the 
most  economical  manure  of  this  class.     All  vegeta- 
ble physiologists  agree,  that  no  plant  can  be  fully 
matured  without  those   alkalies,  earths,  and  phos- 
phates which  constitute  the  ashes  of  plants.     It  has 
of  late  beeii  fully  ascertained,  by  Professor  Wohler, 
of  Gottingen,  and  others,  that  all  limestone  which 
has   formed,  by  disintegration,   the   soil   on  which 
w'neat   grows  best,  contains  potash.     This  readily 
accounts   for  the  activity  of  our  lime  as  an   alkali, 
when  applied  to  a  soil  where  the  alkaline  salts  have 
been  exhausted  by  cropping.     The  action  of  lime  on 
the  soil  is  two-fold,  mechanical  and  chemical.    Take 
a  field  of  clay  loam,  so  worn  and  heavy  that  four 
German  horses  can  hardly  plow  it  with  a  steel-laid 
plow-share  ;    put  on  60  bushels  of  lime  to  the  acre, 
well  broken,  in  the  hydrate  or  unslacked  state;  after 
this  lime  is  mixed  with  the  soil  by  plowing  and  drag- 
ging, put  six  four-horse  wagon  loads  of  unfermented 
manure  to  the   acre  ;    sow   the  land   with  wheat, 
and  plow  it  in  after  many  harrowings  ;  in  the  spring 
sow  it  with  clover.     The  wheat  may  be  I'ghL  for  the 
present  year,  but  the  clover  will  be  thrifty.     The 
texture  and  complexion  of  the  soil  will  be  changed 
from  hard  dead  pale  clay  .to  a  dark  friable  loam.     The 
mechanical  change  produced  by  this  lime  is  apparent 
the  first  year  ;  but  the  chemical  effect  of  the  lime  in 
dissolving  the  vegetable  matter  in  the  soil,  and  as 
the  inorganic  food  of  plants,  will  be  of  nuich  longer 
duiation. 

Dr.  Lee,  of  Buffalo,  a  practical  farmer  and  chem- 
ist, asserts,  that  when  lime  parts  with  its  carbonic 
acid,  it  becomes  dissolved  by  water,  and  sinks  too 
deep  in  the  soil  to  be  of  farther  \ise  to  vegetation. 
Hence  tlie  importance  of  a  yearly  application  of  a 
little  lime,  so  that  it  may  be  always  present  near  the 
surface,  to  absorb  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  and 
to  retain  it  for  the  use  of  the  growing  plants 


TO  BREEDERS  OF  SHORT  HORN  CATTLE 
LN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
In  the  month  of  May  last,  I  proposed,  through  the 
columns  of  the  Cultivator  and  American  Agricultur- 
ist, in  N.  Y,,  to  publish  an  Amciican  Herd  Book, 
provided  a  sufficient  demand  for  a  woik  of  that  kind 
should  be  made  in  the  manner  there  indicated.  At 
the  time  I  wn-ote  the  proposition,  I  had  little  confi- 
dence that  it  would  be  met  with  any  general  zeal,  or 
approbation  even,  by  the  breeders  of  short  horns 
throughout  the  country;  and  in  this  I  have  not  been 
disappomted.  It  is  apparent  that  a  lethargy  pervades 
too  many  of  our  once  spirited  cattle  breeders,  on  the 
vitally  important  subject  of  preserving,  in  an  endur- 
ing form,  the  genealogies  of  their  individual  herds; 
a  course,  which,  if  persisted  in,  will  ultimately  lead, 
not  only  to  their  destruction,  but  to  a  large  pecuni- 
ary loss  to  themselves,  and  awaken,  when  too  late, 
deep  and  lasting  regrets. 

But  the  zeal  of  our  American  breeders  is  not  alto- 
gether lost.  A  considerable  number  of  enterprising 
and  spirited  gentlemen  have  manifested  strongly  their 
desire  that  the  work  shall  proceed;  and,  with  char- 
acteristic liberality,  proposed  such  a  patronage  as 
shall  procure  its  publication. 

I  propose,  therefore,  to  commence  the  compilation 
of  the  Herd  Book  as  soon  as  sufficient  material  shall 
be  transmitted  to  me  for  a  commencement;  and  I 
now  request  all  those  gentlemen,  who  with  their  an- 
imals registered,  to  make  out  plain  and  distinct  ped- 
igrees of  their  stock,  with  all  necessary  references 
and  particulars  that  may  be  important  touching  their 
lineage;  and  if  foreign  animals,  the  date  of  their  im- 
portation, and  by  whom  made,  together  witli  such 
other  facts  as  will  best  illustrate  their  history,  &,c. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  object  of  this  work  is 
not  to  fs/cr.i//s/i  pedigrees,  but  to  perpetuate  them; — 
and  it  may  at  once  be  remarked,  that  any  animal 
whose  purity  of  blood  is  not  properly  sustained,  can- 
not be  admitted  within  its  pages.  The  English 
Herd  Book  was  first  published  in  1822.  Previous  to 
that  time,  and  for  a  few  years  immediately  following, 
many  valuable  animals,  from  among  the  best  families 
of  well  descended  short  horns  in  England,  were  im- 
ported into  America,  whose  names  and  pedigrees  are 
not  to  be  found  in  its  columns.  Many  breeders  in 
England,  not  then  appreciating  the  value  of  such  a 
work,  neglected  to  register  their  cattle;  and  these 
remained  thus  unnoticed,  in  many  instances,  alto- 
gether, and  in  others,  until  the  supplementary  vol- 
umes were  published.  The  descendants  of  those 
importations,  preserved  in  their  purity,  and  their 
history  proporly  authenticated,  will  be  admitted. 


A  large  quantity  of  lime  applied  to  the  soil  at  one    But  in  all  cases  where  references  cannot  be  made 


time  can  only  be  useful  in  altering  the  mechanical 
structure  of  the  soil  ;  as  but  very  little  can  be  assim- 
ilated by  the  growing  crop,  and  its  alkaline  ])roper- 
ties  arc  only  needed  to  make  the  humus  in  the  soil 
soluble  food,  ready  for  the  assimilation  of  plants. 

Many  farmers  erroneously  suppose,  that  when 
limestone  is  present  in  the  soil,  the  hydrate  of  lime 
need  not  be  applied  to  it ;  but  chemistry  teaches 
that  limestone,  and  even  limestone  pebbles,  are  held 
together  so  firmly  in  their  natural  state  by  carbonic 
acid,  that  but  little  disintegration  can  take  place 
until  the  carbon  is  expelled  by  the  fire  of  the  limekiln. 

SHAKER    GARDfiN    SEFPS^ 

THR  Siil>«cribKr  havine  boon    appoJKtpd  A:rrnt  for  tlic  "  Unitoil 
SociRtv,"  at  New  Lplinnon,  is  i.ow  oprniiiff  a  larpc  assortimuit 
of  these  (lecervcdlv  popuhir  ami  pxrellcnt  Seeds,  which  are  confi- 
dently recommended  for  purity  and  accordance  with  the  label. 
April  1,  L.  B.  SWAN,  18  Buffalo-M. 


directly  to  the  ErigUah  Herd  Book,  sucli  facts  and 
references  as  will  "place  the  lineage  of  the  animals 
named  beyond  dispute,  will  be  necessary  to  accom- 
pany the  registry. 

In  one  particular  this  will  differ  from  the  English 
registry.  That  work  has  neither  note  nor  comment. 
To  all  but  the  initiated  in  short  horn  lore,  the  pages 
of  the  Herd  Book  are  as  a  sealed  volame  in  all  that 
relates  to  their  origin,  history,  and  present  condition. 
Names  of  animals  are  often  inserted  without  any 
reference  whatever,  apparently  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  establish  them  as  ''Herd  Book  Cattle."  It 
will  be  otherwise  in  this.  Interesting  facts  and  illus- 
trations will  accompany  pedigrees  as  they  may  oc- 
cur, throwing  light  and  information,  such  as  to  place 
every  thing  relating  to  this  noble  breed  of  cattle,  in 
the  most  attractive  form,  and  develop  in  the  best 
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manner  their  advantages  to  the  American   farmer. 

In  all  cases  where  the  parties  are  unknown  to  the 
subsciiber,  either  personally  or  by  correspondence, 
they  will  please  to  give  the  name  of  some  distin- 
jruished  breeder,  or  citizen  of  their  own  or  a  neigh- 
boring state,  as  a  reference.  This  is  not  required 
through  any  suspicion  of  the  entire  integrity  of  any 
gentleman  who  may  offer  his  cattle  for  registry,  but 
as  a  rule  for  the  mutual  protection  of  each  one  w  ho 
desires  a  true  and  unimpeachable  record  of  short 
horns,  (as  far  as  it  goes,)  in  America. 

As  the  magnitude  of  the  work  (in  pages)  will  not 
be  known  till  the  materials  are  all  collected,  the 
price  cannot  be  exactly  stated:  but  at  all  events  it 
will  not  exceed  three  dollars  per  copy,  as  noted  in 
the  prospectus  last  May,  deliverable  as  there  stated. 

All  pedigrees,  &c.,  are  requested  to  be  transmit- 
ted, (if  by  mail,  post  paid,)  to  me,  at  Black  Rock, 
N.Y.;  or  if  more  convenient  to  the  parties,  to  A. 
B.  Allen,  at  the  office  of  the  American  Agricultur- 
ist, 205  Broadway,  N.  Y.  city;  or  to  Caleb  N,  Be- 
ment,  American  Hotel,  Albany,  N.  Y,,  who  will 
duly  forward  them  to  me.  The  term.s  for  registry 
will  be  one  dollar  for  a  single  animal;  and  fifty  cents 
each  for  any  larger  number;  to  persons  having  10  or 
more  animals,  with  simple  pedigrees,  a  liberal  de- 
duction will  be  made  from  this  last  price,  .according 
to  number;  the  money  to  be  enclosed  with  the  pedi- 
grees. Accompanying  the  pedigrees,  the  number 
of  volumes  subscribed  for  is  also  requested. 

All  japers  to  be  forwarded  as  soon  as  possible;  at 
all  events  before  the  first  of  April  next;  as  the  work 
will  be  put  to  press  to  be  delivered  to  subscribers  by 
the  first  day  of  June  ensuing. 

The  insertion  of  this  notice  is  respectfully  reques- 
ted in  the  Agricultural  papers  generally,  one  of 
which  to  be  sent  to  me,  for  which  a  copy  of  the 
book  will  be  presented:  and  any  gentlemen  who  feel 
an  interest  in  this  subject,  will  do  a  favor  by  giving 
information  of  this  proposed  publication  to  any 
neighboring  breeders  of  short  horns,  who  may  not 
otherwise  obtain  it.  LEWIS  F.  ALLEN. 


TO  COL.  RANDALL— INQUIRY. 

Wheatland,  March  11,  1845. 

Mr.  Editor, — I  wish  to  inquire  of  Col,  Randall, 
of  Cortland  county,  through  your  paper,  in  relation 
to  his  flock  of  sheep,  for  which  he  was  awarded  a 
gold  medal  worth  $12,  by  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricul- 
tural Society.  If  the  Colonel  can  inform  thp  farm- 
ing community  how  to  realize  equal  profits  from 
their  flocks  of  sheep,  he  will  receive  the  thanks  of 
many  poor  farmers,  and  of  the  writer  of  this  commu- 
nication in  particular. 

His  flock  is  stated  at  55,  one-half  pure  Merinos, 
the  remainder  half-blood  Merinos  and  South  Downs. 
After  deducting  the  expense  of  keeping,  the  net 
profit  would  be  $763  49,  or  $13  88  per  head.  He 
received  $119  99  for  wool,  or  $2  18  per  head.  He 
sold  sixteen  for  $726  ;  which  is  upwards  of  $45 
per  head.  How  much  wool  did  the  different  kinds 
average  per  head  ?  and  what  did  he  get  a  pound  for 
the  different  grades  of  wool  ?  How  many  of  the 
different  grades  were  sold,  whether  bucks  or  ewes  ? 
and  what  were  their  relative  prices  ?  Whether 
many  farmers  did  not  receive  about  an  equal  amount 
of  money  per  head  for  their  wool  ?  In  what  con- 
sists the  peculiar  excellence  of  his  flock  and  man- 
agement ?  If  all  farmers  had  flocks  of  equal  excel- 
lence, would  they  be  likely  to  realize  as  laro-e  a 
profit  ?  INQUIRER, 


NEW-YORK  STATE  AG.  SOCIETY. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  Plxccutive 
Committee  of  t!ie  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Society  for  Feb- 
ruary, was  hell  at  the  Society's  Room  in  the  old 
State  Hall,    on  the  13th.     The  President,    B.  P. 

Johnson,  Esq.,  of  Oneida,  in  the -chair.     Present 

Messrs.  Prentick,  Hilliiouse,  M'Intvre  and  Tuck- 
er of  Albany — Mr.  Beekman  of  Columbia—Messrs. 
Walsh  and  Vail  of  Rensselaer — Mr.  Exos  of 
Madison,  and  Mr.  Leb  of  Erie. 

Reports  of  Committees. 

Mr.  Johnson,  from  the  committee  to  whom  was 
referred  the  applications  for  the  prize  for  the  best 
managed  Cheese  Dairy,  reported  that  they  had  a- 
wardeJ  the  Gold  Medal  to  Alonzo  L.  Fish  of  Ce- 
darville,  Herkimer  Co.,  and  three  vols.  Transactions 
to  Abraham  Hall  of  Holland  Patent,  Oneida  Co. 

Mr.  Johnson  also  reported  that  the  committee  had 
awarded  the  prize  of  $25,  for  the  best  Experiment 
in  the  Culture  of  Indian  Corn,  to  George  Geddes 
of  Camillas,  Onondaga  county. 

Mr.  Johnson  also  reported  that  the  committee  on 
that  subject,  had  awarded  the  prize  of  $20,  for  the 
best  Essay  on  Farm  Management,  to  John  J.  Thom- 
as of  Macedon,   Wayne  county. 

Mr.  Beekman,  from  the  committee  to  whom  was 
referred  the  Essays  on  the  importance  of  scientific 
knowledge  in  prosecuting  successfully  the  ordinary 
pursuits  of  agriculture,  reported  that  "the  committee 
had  examined  the  three  Essays  submitted  to  them, 
neither  of  which,  in  their  opinion,  were  written 
with  sufficient  care  to  entitle  it  to  the  premium;  and 
they  recommend  that  the  same  prize  be  offered  anoth- 
er year. 

Mr.  Lee,  from  the  committee  to  wliom  the  ap- 
plications for  the  prize  for  the  best  Text  Book  on 
Agriculture  for  the  use  of  "Schools  was  referred,  re- 
ported that  two  books  were  submitted  to  them, 
neither  of  which  were,  sufficiently  adapted  for  the 
]mrpose,  to  entitle  it  to  the  prize,  and  concluded  by 
recommending  that  the  same  premium  be  again  of- 
fered. 

Mr.  M'Intyre,  from  the  committee  on  Essays  f  n 
Rotation  of  Crops,  reported  that  they  had  awarded 
the  prize,  $20,  to  the  writer  of  the  Essay  marked 
A,  the  author's  name  being  unknown  to  them.  [It 
was  written  by  John  J.  Thomas,  Macedon.] 

Mr.  R.  L.  Pell,  from  the  committee  on  Essays 
on  the  Culture  of  the  Apple,  sent  in  a  written  re- 
port, awarding  the  prize,  $20,  to  the  Essay  sent  in 
with  the  report.  [This  Essay  was  written  by  John 
J.  Thomas.] 

Mr.  Prentice,  from  the  committee  on  Essays  on 
the  prevalent  disease  in  potatoes,  reported  that  they 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  neither  of  the  Es- 
says were  such  as  would  warrant  them  in  awarding 
the  premiu.m. 

Mr.  Lee,  froip.  the  committee  on  Essays  on  Ma- 
nures, reported  against  awarding  the  premium  to  the 
Essay  submitted  to  them.  He  also  reported  that 
the  committee  had  awarded  a  Silver  Medal  to  R.  L. 
Pell  of  Pelham,  UJstor  County,  for  his  report  of 
Experiments  to  show  the  comparative  value  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  food  for  cattle. 

Mr.  Walsh,  from  the  committee  on -Essays  on 
the  Culture  of  Silk,  stated  that  but  one  Essay  had 
been  submitted  to  them,  and  that  evidently  not  in- 
tended for  the  premium,  as  it  did  not  contain  the 
matters  required  in  the  prize  Essay.  The  Essay 
was  referred  to  the  committee  of  publication. 

The  committee  on  Wheat,  at  the  annual  meeting, 
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recommended  that  a  premium  of  $15  be  awarded  to 
M'-.  E.  J.  Ayres  of  Tompkins,  provided  he  furnish- 
ed certain  farther  particular.-,  which,  Mr.  Ayres  hav- 
ing furnished,  a  premium  of  $'\5  dollars  was  voted 
him  on  his  wheat  crop,  amounting  to  114  busi'iels 
and  58  lbs.  on  two  acres. 

Mr.  Beekman  presented  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  American  Institute,  which  was  referred  to  the 
committee  of  publication. 

Messrs.  Walsh,  Lenox  and  Prentice,  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  on  the  Library. 

The  discussion  and  arrangement  of  the  List  of 
Premiums  occupied  most  of  the  afternoon,  and  not 
being  completed,  the  Board  adjourned"  to  meet  again 
on  tho  15th. 

Feb.  15th. — The  President  in  the  chair.  Present 
— Messrs.  Vail,  Hillhouse,  M'Intyre,  Lee,  Enos, 
and  Tucker. 

The  premium  List  was  taken  up,  and  after  a  few 
trifling  additions,  was  ordered  to  be  published. 

The  Board  then  proceeded  to  the  appointment  of 
County  Corresponding  Committees  in  each  County. 
(We  are  obliged  to  defer  the  publication  of  this  list 
of  committoes  till  our  next.) 

A  resolution  was  adopted,  directing  the  Corres- 
ponding Secretary  to  open  a  correspondence  with 
the  County  Committees,  Superintendents  of  Com- 
mon Schools,  and  others,  for  the  purpose  of  further- 
ing the  objects  of  the  Society,  and  especially  the  in- 
troduction of  the  study  of  the  principles  of  Agricul- 
ture into  our  Schools  and  Academies. 

Messrs.  Tucker,  Beekman  and  Lee,  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  publication. 

After  the  transaction  of  a  variety  of  other  busi- 
ness, the  Executive  Committee  adjourned  to  meet 
again  on  the  Second  Thursday  of  March. 

A  room  has  been  fitted  up  in  the  old  State  Hall, 
rxcl'isivcly  for  the  use  of  the  State  Society,  where 
t'v  meetings  will  hereafter  be  held.  Entrance  on 
Lodge,  corner  of  State-street. 

Payment  of  Premiums. 

All  money  premiums  awarded  by  the  Society,  may 
be  obtained  on  application  to  Thomas  Hillhouse, 
Treasurer,  or  to  Luther  Tucb:er,  Rec.  Secretary, 
Albany. 

fl;;^  All  premiums  not  demanded  within  four 
months  after  the  award,  will  be  considered  as  dona- 
tions to  the  Society. 

(\j^  The  List  of  Premium.s  offered  by  the  State 
Society,  will  be  published  in  our  next. 

CLUBS  AND  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Mr.  Editor, — The  benefits  derived  from  congre- 
gation, organization,  and  combination,  to  all  sects, 
trades,  and  professions,  are  no  where  more  palpably 
evident  than  in  the  association  of  farmers  into  town 
or  district  clubs,  and  county  and  state  societies  for 
mutual  instruction  and  information,  and  the  exhibi- 
tion of  excellent  specimens  of  the  animal  and  vege- 
table kingdoms. 

No  one  of  our  species  is  so  learned,  so  all-wise, 
and  experienced,  that  he  cannot  learn  something 
from  the  commonest  and  most  weak  capacity.  By 
association,  wc  compare  opinions — give  and  take  in- 
formation on  the  subjects  most  important  to  our  av- 
ocations, and  observe  the  productions  of  nature  and 
art  spread  out  before  us  like  the  grouping  of  a  pic- 
ture ;  where  an  opportunity  is  presented  to  observe, 
compare,  and  treasure  up  facts,  that  no  amount  of 
expense  and  personal  exertions,  consistent  with  our 
ability,  could  procure  for  us. 


There  could  be  no  greater  benefit  conferred  upon 
a  farming  community,  for  the  improvement  of  their 
minds  and  profes^^ions,  than  the  institution  of  town 
or  district  societies  or  clubs.  If  they  even  did  not 
have  a  town  fair  or  public  show,  yet  to  have  regular 
evening  conversations  properly  organized,  and  sub- 
jects for  discussion  and  elucidation  propounded  pre- 
vious to  each  meeting,  so  that  all  could  prepare 
themselves  to  participate  in  the  subjects  brought  be- 
fore the  society,  would  be  the  means  whereby  mutu- 
al benefits  would  be  derived,  by  condensing  and  col- 
lecting all  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the 
members. 

The  same  advantages  are  derived  from  county  so- 
cieties, though  not  in  as  familiar  and  direct  a  man- 
ner, as  all  cannot  participate  in  that  free  and  friendly 
manner  that  smaller  associations  render  available  ; 
yet  the  agricultural  press,  with  its  thousand  wings, 
sends  forth  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  attending 
the  exhibition  and  the  description  of  articles  and 
crops  brought  together  for  the  view  of  the  society, 
and  every  process  attending  the  operation  of  produ- 
cing them.  The  Danish  proverb  says,  "  No  one  body 
knows  every  thing,  bnt  every  bodi/  does  know  every 
ihing.^^  Then  if  evrry  body  is  willing  to  communi- 
cate their  knowledge  through  the  medium  of  the 
press,  any  body  may,  with  the  most  trifling  expense, 
and  application,  become  almost  as  wise  as  every 
body. 

The  prejudice  existing  ar^ainst  acquiring  agricul- 
tural information  in  the  same  manner  that  we  acquire 
the  knowledge  of  history,  geography,  or  even  the 
proofs  and  evidence  of  that  faith  that  is  within  us — 
is  most  preposterous.  It  is  too  late  in  the  day  to 
undervalue  the  great  lights  that  shine  through  the 
medium  of  the  agricultural  press,  in  which  are  en- 
gaged inany  of  the  greatest  geniuses  of  the  age,  elu- 
cidating that  great  and  noble  art,  and  dispersing  their 
knowledge  and  discoveries  so  freely  and  plainly, 
that  he  that  runs  can  read,  and  he  that  reads  can  un- 
derstand. 

None  but  the  selfish  and  overwise  can  undervalue 
the  information  that  may  be  obtained  by  the  study  of 
well-written  essays  from  the  pens  of  well-informed 
and  practical  men  ;  especiallj^  as  every  one  has  the 
liberty  of  retaining  or  rejecting  any  views  not  coin- 
ciding wit/i  his  own  reason  and  experience.     L.  A. 


LIQUID  MANURES. 

Mr.  Editor, — Having  for  years  past — so  far  as 
your  paper,  the  "  Genesee  Farmer,"  is  concerned,  at 
least — acted  upon  the  principle  of  receiving,  conclu- 
ded to  change  the  modvs  operandi  ;  that  is  to  say, 
give  a  little,  as  well  as  receive  a  good  deal  :  for  that 
charity  which  begins  at  home,  and  ends  there,  does 
not  deserve  the  name.  But  lest  your  anticipations 
should  be  raised  too  high  by  this  overwhelming  burst 
of  benevolence  on  my  part,  to  enlighten  my  brother 
farmers,  I  would  say — be  moderate  in  your  expecta- 
tions ;  for  I  promise  you  not  to  let  the  whole  of  my 
experience,  as  a  practical  plow-jogger,  run  through 
the  hole  of  one  small  sheet.  But  lest  your  patience 
be  tried  by  a  long  introduction,  will  therefore  come 
to  the  point  which  first  prompted  me  to  make  this 
effort ;  for  I  am  no  speech-maker,  nor  writer  of 
essays. 

I  have  long  been  aware  of  the  importance  of  ma- 
nure, as  a  fertilizer :  and  the  farmer  who  hopes  to 
succeed  witliout  it,  has  made  a  sad  mistake  at  the 
threshold  of  his  operations.  And  farther,  the  farm- 
er who  does  not  make  it  a  rule  to  increase  this  indis- 
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pensable  article,  has  not  yet  reached  the   acme  of 
farming  economy. 

With  a  fall  conviction  of  the  truth  of  this  popi- 
tion,  I  have  beheld  with  regret,  and  sometimes  con- 
t;ternation,  the  large  quantities  of  liquid  manure  run- 
ning from  my  barn-yard,  from  year  to  year  ;  and  at 
length  came  to  the  determination  it  should  do  so  no 
more.  Wherefore,  with  a  little  practical  common 
sense,  I  plowed  and  scraped  the  surface  of  the  yard, 
so  that  all  the  liquid  in  it  would  run  to  one  corner, 
in  which  I  the  last  summer  sunk  a  cistern,  laid  in 
stone  and  mortar,  which  holds  about  60  hogsheads  ; 
across  the  top  of  which,  and  even  with  the  surface 
of  stone-work,  were  placed  two  durable  pieces  of 
timber,  to  support  the  covering  of  2-inch  plank,  that 
it  might  be  safe,  and  to  give  it  the  finishing-stroke. 
I  placed  in  it  a  pump,  the  spout  of  which  is  about  7 
feet  from  the  ground  ;  by  which  a  hogshead  can  be 
filled  in  ten  minutes.  So  much  for  the  cistern  and 
pump,  the  whole  cost  of  which  does  not  exceed  S-5. 
It  had  not  been  long  finished  before  it  was  full  of  a 
strong  liquid,  and  running  over.  Now,  (said  I  to 
myself,)  here  is  work  enough  !  Without  delay,  I 
procured  a  strong  molasses  cask,  and  placed  it  on  my 
wagon,  supported  by  two  strong  rails  within  the 
stakes.  An  inch  hole  was  bored  in  each  side,  just 
below  the  rails  that  supported  the  cask,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  throw  the  liquor  as  far  as  possible  ; 
and  also  in  the  back  end,  just  above  the  lower  chime. 
Thus  rigged,  I  drove  to  the  pump  and  filled  my 
cask — then  to  a  field  of  wheat  sown  upon  corn  stub- 
ble, the  ground  being  frozen  quite  hard.  Now, 
"  thinks  I  to  myself,"  comes  the  butt  end  of  the  pro- 
ject !  However,  nothing  daunted  in  the  least,  the 
three  pings  were  pulled  in  nn  instant — the  horses 
moved  on  at  a  steady  pace  for  about  25  rods,  after 
which  I  gradually  slackened  their  pace  until  the 
whole  was  discharged.  At  the  end  of  SH  rods,  the 
width  of  the  field,  the  two  side  streams  reached  the 
ground  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  and  the  stream 
from  behind  striking  the  hinder  bolster  of  the  wag- 
on. The  ground  being  frozen,  the  whole  was  very 
evenly  discharged,  over  a  surface  of  about  10  feet  in 
diameter.  I  need  scarcely  say,  that  I  returned  to 
re-load,  as  proud  of  the  operation  as  if  I  had  been 
made  a  stockholder  in  the  "  Georgia  Lumber  Com- 
pany," or  a  speculator  in  a  Red  Side  Bank. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  agreed,  at  the  outset  that  I 
would  not  let  all  my  experience  run  out  upon  one 
sheet ;  therefore  conclude  by  saying,  that  should 
any  experiments  of  this  sort  be  of  use  to  the  public, 
I  shall  be  happy  to  communicate  them. 

Yours  with  respect,        JACOB  SUTPIIIN. 

Sweden,  Feb.  7,  1845. 

We  hope  Mr.  S.  will  give  our  readers  the  result 
of  his  experiment  ;  as,  from  his  well-established  re- 
putation as  a  practical  tvorking  farmer,  it  would 
be  highly  instructive. — Ed. 

Agricultural  Products. — The  annual  report  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Patents,  (the  Hon.  Henry  L. 
Ellsworth,)  was  a  few  days  since  laid  on  the  desks 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Mr.  Ellsworth 
estimates  the  agricultural  products  of  the  country  as 
follows : 

■Wheat bu.  in9,3I0,856|Hay, tons   IC  410  807 

Corii, 494,618,396, Tobacco, lbs  'l«5  73i  554 

Oats, 145,929,<)C9|Cotton, 757  6fi8  090 

^y« 24,280,271  Rico, 89,869,145 

Barley 3,220,721  Silk, 

Buckwheat, 


7,959,4]0;Sugar, 
Potatoes, 105,756,133'  Wine, . 


315,965 
.  ..  66,400,310 
gals.         139,240 


,     DISEASE  OF  POTATOES. 

Messrs.  Smith  ij-  Co. 

Gentlemkn, — As  you  have  desired  me  to  give  you 
my  opinion  on  the  disease  which  has  proved  so  inju- 
rious to  this  important  crop,  I  comply  with  some  re- 
luctance, for  var'ous  reasons.  First,  because  I  was 
so  engaged  the  past  season  that  I  could  not  give  that 
attention  to  the  subject  which  the  importance  of  the 
case  demanded';  and  secondly,  have  been  so  situated 
that  I  have  not  perused  the  leading  agricultural  jour- 
nals of  the  day,  and  of  course  am  not  able  to  jump 
into  their  popular  current,  and  swim  easv,  but  must 
confine  myself  entirely  to  my  own  observations, 
which  I  think  most  of  your  readers  will  readily  con- 
clude have  not  been  very  extensive. 

During  the  early  part  of  last  summer,  or  until  the 
latter  part  of  July,  tiie  crop  of  potatoes  in  this  vi- 
cinity looked  uncommonly  well  ;  after  which,  the 
tops  in  places  began  to  change,  which  was  generally 
considered  as  indicating  early  maturity,  but  which 
proved  to  be  the  incipient  stage  of  the  disease.  In 
the  month  of  September,  some  began  to  be  alarmed, 
and  it  was  not  until  this  tune  that  my  inquiry  was 
dii'ected  to  the  subject. 

The  first  that  I  examined  had  the  appearance  of 
havin*  been  perforated  in  many  places  by  the  wire- 
worm,  which  I  had  known  to  injure  them  when  grow- 
ing upon  alluvial  lands,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of 
stagnant  waters,  in  which  these  "  varmint"'  breed  ; 
and  as  those  looked  at  were  from  lands  favoring  the 
opinion  that  that  was  the  cause,  I  so  gave  it.  I  soon 
found  that  the  disease  was  not  confined  to  any  pecu- 
liarity of  soil  ;  which  led  rrie  to  be  more  careful  in 
my  examination.  I  found  the  holes  in  the  tubers 
were  of  diflerent  dimensions — some  larger,  some 
smaller,  some  round,  but  otliers  irregular,  and  more 
resembling  cracks  than  holes  made  by  the  worm  ; 
and  all  surrounded  by  dark,  scurfy-looking  spot';,  of 
greater  or  less  extent.  I  found,  also,  many  smaller 
spots  upon  the  skin,  of  the  same  appearance,  but 
which  were  not  accompanied  with  any  rottenness. 
By  cutting  off  those  sricts  very  thin,  witii  a  sharp 
knife,  a  slight  discoloring  was  perceivable,  corres- 
ponding with  the  size,  and  perhaps  age,  of  the  scurfy 
appearance  upon  the  skin.  This  discoloring  I  sup- 
posed must  have  arisen  from  a  disturbed  circulation, 
connected  with  the  spot  upon  the  skin.  By  rubbing 
these  spots,  I  thought  I  could  detect  the  same  smeJI 
which  is  emitted  when  the  dark  spots  upon  apples 
are  rubbed  ;  and  when  the  thin  scurf  was  faken  ofl^ 
and  put  in  the  mouth,  a  similar  taste  was  also  ev- 
ident. 

Knowing  that  dark  spots  upon  apples  were  caused 
by  the  growth  of  a  parasitic  plant  of  the  Cryptof^a- 
mian  family,  (in  which  is  included  the  rust  upon 
wheat,  and  others  of  similar  nature,)  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  disease  was  caused  by  a  species 
of  those  plants,  which  perhaps  first  vegetated  upon 
the  stalks,  and  the  seeds  of  which  being  infinitely 
small,  descended  through  the  pores  of  the  earth,  and 
took  root  upon  the  tubers  as  well  as  the  stalks:  and 
as  heat  and  moisture  are  favorable  to  their  growth, 
and  light  not  being  essential,  their  location  beneath 
the  soil  was  no  hindrance  to  their  increase. 

By  examining  these  spots  with  a  magnifying  glass, 
the  small  projection  from  the  surface,  and  a  radiation 
from  the  centre  of  the  roots,  (or,  as  they  are  some- 
times called,  "the  spawns")  may  be  detected.  The 
seeds  of  this  class  of  plants  are  so  small,  that  they 
are  capable  of  being  carried  by  tlie  atmosphere  to  a 
great  distance  without  being  perceivable  ;  but  when 
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in  abundance,  its  presence  is  detected  by  the  smell, 
as  when  the  rust  of  wheat  prevails. 

Such  is  my  present  opinion  of  this  disease  ;  but 
as  I  do  not  consider  myself  infallible,  I  hope  others, 
with  fjrcater  opportunities,  will  continue  their  ob- 
servations until  the  cause  is  well  established,  and  an 
antidote  discovered. 

As  a  preventive,  I  would  recommend  many  exper- 
iment'? to  be  mado  with  fresh  slacked  lime,  knowing- 
that  this  substance  is  very  destructive  to  most  of  the 
species  of  these  plants.  In  the  firt^^t  place,  immers- 
ing potatoes  intended  for  planting  in  lime-water  : 
scattering  it  about  the  hills,  and  upon  the  tops, 
wherever  it  appears  :  sifting  it  among  the  potatoes 
after  they  are  dug,  when  placed  in  heaps  to  be  co- 
vered in  the  field,  or  to  be  placed  in  bins  in  the  cel- 
lar. Perhaps  an  immersion  in  salt  and  w^ater  for  a 
short  time  might  destroy  the  seed,  without  injuring 
the  vegetating  properties  of  the  potatoe.  But  my 
impression  is,  that  we  must  trust  to  some  applica- 
tion of  lime.  Yours  respectfully. 

N.  GOODSELL. 

Monroe  JVursery,  Greece,  Feb.  25,  1845. 

ANCIENT  AND  MODERN   IMPROVERS   OF 
LIVE  STOCK. 

"  There  cannot  be,"  Ba5's  Blacklock,  in  his  cele- 
brated treatise  on  sheep,  "  a  more  certain  sign  of  the 
rapid  advances  of  a  people  in  civilization  and  pros- 
perity than  increasing  attention  to  the  improvement 
of  live  stock.  Yet,"  adds  that  author,  "as  much 
appears  to  have  been  known  about  sheep  two  thou- 
sand years  ago  as  at  present— so  true  is  it,  that  no- 
thing new  is  to  be  met  with."  Yet  that  does  not 
rob  our  modern  improvers  of  their  merits ;  for 
though  they  deserve  but  little  as  inventors,  they  are 
to  be  admired  for  that  strength  of  mind,  and  deter- 
mir?l  perseverance,  which  enabled  them  to  rouse 
their  fellows  from  lethargy,  and  compel  them  to  be- 
come true  benefactors  to  their  country  and  them- 
selves. He  adds,  '"The  greatest  recorded  improvers 
of  sheep  in  ancient  tmies  were  Lucius  Columella 
and  his  uncle,  Marcus  Columella,  Spaniards  of  dis- 
tinction, who  removed  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Ti- 
beiius,  and  made  agriculture  the  study  and  business 
of  their  lives.  The  former  commenced  his  celebra- 
ted treatise  on  husbandry  during  the  reigns  of  Tibe- 
ri  >6  and  Caligula,  and  appears  to  have  finished  it 
A.D.  55.  ^It  is  only  within  a  very  recent  period  that 
the  mode  of  improving  live  stock  by  skillful  breed- 
ing has  been  properly  attend3d  to.  The  first,  in 
modern  times,  who  arrived  at  any  thing  like  emi- 
nence in  this  department,  was  Joseph  Allom,  of  Clif- 
ton, who  raised  himself  by  dint  of  industry  from  a 
plow-boy,  and  for  a  long  time  contrived  to  keep  his 
methods  secret.  Though  possessing  talent,  he  does 
n^t  appear  to  have  had  education  enough  to  avail 
himself  of  it;  and  accordmgly  never  gained  the  ex- 
tensive popularity  which  fell  to  his  successors.  As 
the  introducers  of  new  and  important  plans  of  man- 
agement in  agriculture  are  alvvavs  rewarded  by 
large  profits,  and  the  gratitude  of  their  countrymen, 
so  none  were  more  generously  den  It  with,  in  either 
respect,  than  Mr.  Robert  Bakewell,  of  Dishby,  and 
Mr.  EUman,  of  GIvnde.  The  former,  who  may  be 
sail  to  have  created  a  varietif,  considered  that  a  ten- 
dency to  acqiire  fat  was  the  first  quality  to  be  look- 
ed tn,  in  an  nimal  destine  1  for  t!ic  food  of  man, 
and  on  this,  ivjth  him  a  fundamental  principle,  were 
based  the  whole  of  his  proceedings.  Different  opin- 
ions will  of  course  be  held  on  the  merits  of  the  the- 
ory on  which  he  acted  ;  but  all  must  acknowledge 


that  we  are  indebted  to  his  skill  and  experience  for 
the  exertions  which  have  been  subsequently  made 
to  imi  rove  the  qualities  of  stock  of  this  kingdom, 
(Groti'  Britain.^  It  was  by  his  example,  in  fact, 
that  the  farmers  all  over  the  country  were  stimula- 
ted ;  and  be  the  system  bad  or  good,  it  ought  to 
have  our  veneratioii,  seciag  that  it  was  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  and  most  important  agricultu- 
ral era.  John  EUman  derives  his  well-earned  fame 
from  the  zealous  manner  in  which  he  improved  the 
South  Down  sheep,  and  sprea  1  them  through  the 
empire.  Till  he  directed  his  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, every  thing  connected  with  the  management  of 
the  flock  was  left  to  chance,  or  at  least  to  the  man- 
agement of  farm-servants,  with  whozn,  of  course^  it 
could  not  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  select,  or  sorty 
suitable  animals  for  the  continuance  of  the  race. 
He  speedily,  however,  corrected  this  management, 
and,  aided  by  the  introduction  of  turnep  feeding,  in 
no  long  time,  and  without  any  admixture  of  foreign 
blood,  materially  improved  the  breed.  About  the 
year  1770,  improvements  commenced  in  Scotland. 
Till  then,  in  many  parishes,  no  farmer  could  keep 
sheep  through  the  winter,  and  no  place  was  reckon- 
ed so  fatal  to  these  animals  as  the  undrained  and  un- 
sheltered parish  of  Elksdale-Muir,  in  Dumfriesshire, 
until  one  William  Bryden,  by  the  orig^inal  plan  of 
draining  and  building  stone  inclosures,  "  made  it,"  to 
use  the  words  of  his  able  biographer,  Mr.  Scott,  of 
Selkirkshire,  "like  the  land  of  Goshen — good  for 
cattle  ;  which  is  unto  this  day." 

Thus  it  seems,  from  the  earli'^st  period,  has  the 
improvement  of  stack  been  conndered  among  the 
most  praiseworthy  of  the  efforts  t  j  which  the  human 
mind  has  been  directed  ;  being,  in  its  advance  or  de- 
cline, indicative  of  the  progressive  or  backward  ten- 
dency of  a  nation  :  and  tho?c  individuals,  humble 
though  they  may  be — even  the  plow-boy,  who  has 
contributed  to  his  country's  real  good — shall'  have 
their  biography  handed  down,  and  receive  the  meed 
of  praise  from  a  grateful  posterity.  There  is  some- 
thing so  laudable  in  this  peaceful  yet  important  man- 
ner of  contributing  to  a  nation's  good — so  moral, 
through  the  industrial  habits  and  tendencies  which  it 
inspires — so  powerful,  as  to  be  felt  by  all — so  profit- 
able, that  all  may  enjoy,  (for  who  does  not  benefit 
by  improvement  1) — distributing  its  blessings  to  all, 
its  evils  to  done — that,  in  itself,  it  should  be  suffi- 
cient to  encourage  those  in  our  own  country  in  like 
manner  to  be  forward  in  promoting  its  own  good  ; 
extending  benefits  which  may  be  lasting,  yet  not  im- 
poverishing themselves.  That  there  are  some  such 
individuals  among  us,  we  are  happy  to  believe  ;  and 
among  the  number  that  might  be  mentioned,  the 
name  of  Solomon  W.  Jewett,  of  Weybridge,  Vt., 
may  not  be  considered  among  those  least  worthy  of 
notice.  With  Mr.  Jewett  we  have  not  the  pleasure 
of  a  personal  acquaintance  ;  but  in  all  of  the  corres- 
pondence had  with  that  gentleman,  we  accredit  him 
the  merit  of  inspiring  the  reader  with, a  renewed  de- 
sire to  press  forward,  and  showing  himself  to  be  not 
merely  an  amateur,  but  a  connoisseur  in  the  business. 
And  that  he  is  a  successful  breeder  and  improver,  no 
one  that  has  received  his  stock  will  doubt.  Mr. 
Jewitt's  efforts  havft  been  mainly  directed  to  the  im- 
provirnr  the  constitution,  assuming  the  position,  that 
in  this  cold  and  variable  climate,  the  first  effcrt 
should  be  to  breed  a  healthy,  hardy,  vigorous  sherp, 
and  has  spared  no  pains  nor  money  in  obtaining  the 
best  of  the  race  for  breeders  ;  and,  while  increasing 
the  weight  of  fleece,  has  retained  the  fineness  of  fi- 
bre. This,  in  connection  with  improving  their  shape, 
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(which  IS,  however,  incideni  to  improving-  the  con- 
stitution,^ we  hold  to  be  the  true  system.  In  order, 
however,  the  more  fully  to  appreciate  Air.  Jewett's 
efforts,  we  make  further  quotations  from  our  favorite 
author,  as  referring  to  the 'shape  of  ihe  J^Ierino  sheep 
when  first  introduced  into  Spain,  and  the  average 
quantity  of  wool,  as  compared  with  the  same  race 
now  ;  as  also,  to  their  origin  and  peculiarities  : 

"  The  Merinos  received  their  name  from  a  pecu- 
liar buff  or  reddish  hue  of  the  countenance,  and  are 
supposed  to  have  come  originally  from  Africa  ;  at 
least,  Marcus  Columella,  having  seen  a  strange  vari- 
ety from  that  country  exhibited  at  Rome  during  some 
public  games  and  shows,  took  them  to  his  farm,  and 
having  crossed  them  with  the  breeds  of  Tarentum, 
sent  their  offspring  to  Spain.  There  they  throve  re- 
markably, attracting  the  attention  of  other  nations, 
to  whom  they  were  from  time  to  time  exported,  and 
at  present  may  be  found  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
world.  The  horns  of  the  Merino  sheep  are  of  large 
size,  twisted  spirally  and  extended  laterally,  ap- 
proaching closely  in  these  characters  to  the  sheep  of 
Mount  Parnassus.  The  ficc  has  a  characteristic 
velvety  appearance,  but  the  cheeks  and  forehead  are 
disfigured  by  coarse  hair.  The  legs  are  long,  and 
small  in  the  bone  ;  the  breast  and  back  are  narrow, 
the  sides  flat,  and  "oo  much  of  the  weight  expended 
on  the  coarse  parts.  There  is  a  peculiar  looseness 
in  the  skin  beneath  the  throat,  which  is  adm'red  in 
Spain  as  denoting  a  temjency  to  weight  and  fineness 
of  wool.  The  average  weight  of  the  fleece  in  Spain 
is  8  pounds  for  the  ram,  and  5  ])ounds  for  the  ewe." 

Thus  much  for  the  description  of  the  Merino 
sheep  as  they  existed  originally  in  Spain.  The  va- 
riety owned  by  Mr.  Jewett  is  the  Paular,  a  minute 
and  interesting  account  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the 
"Farmers'  Museum"  of  Jan.  1844,  penned  by  Henry 
S.  Randall,  Esq.,  of  Cortlandville,  N.  Y.;  and  their 
pedigree  in  another  article  by  the  same  gentleman, 
in  the  December  number  of  the  Cultivator,  1844 — 
leaving  no  doubt  with  even  the  most  sceptical  as  tc 
their  purity  of  blood.  Mr.  J.'s  Paulars  vary  so  much 
in  shape  from  those  described  above,  that  it  might  be 
difficult  to  trace  their  identity;  all  that  we  have  seen 
having  great  depth  of  shoulder,  and  breadth  through 
the  breast  and  back  ;  the  fore  parts  in  proportion  to 
the  lateral,  being  much  heavier  than  in  any  sheep 
we  have  ever  examined.  It  is  in  these  respects  that 
Mr.  Jewett  excels  as  an  improver  :  the  width  and 
drpth  through  the  breast  denoting  constitution, 
while  increasing  proportionately  the  amount  of  fine 
wool.  The  average  weight  of  fleece  from  his  buck 
Don  Pedro,  up  to  and  including  his  fifth  year,  being 
10  13-lG  lbs.;  and  of  Fortune,  up  to  and  inclu- 
ding his  third  year,  10  11-16  lbs.  Of  the  averag-e 
weight  of  wool  from  the  ewes  we  are  not  informed, 
the  yearling  purchased  by  Mr.  Randall  cutting 
5  12-lf)  lbs,,  and  his  yearling  buck  8  lbs. 

If  Blacklock's  description  of  the  Merino  sheep  as 
originally  existing  in  Spain  be  correct,  then  we  can 
the  more  fnlly  appreciate  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Jewett 
as  an  improver,  for  the  reasons,  that  in  the  general 
configuration  his  sheep  are  more  perfect  ;  their  con- 
stitutions equally  good,  or  bettor  ;  the  quantity  of 
wool  increased,  the  fineness  of  fibre  retained,  and  a 
predominance  .of  the  fine  to  the  coarser  parts.  We 
design  at  some  future  time  to  speak  more  fully  of 
Mr.  Jewett's  stock  ;  believing  the  Paular  variety  to 
b?  that  required  by  our  northern  farmers,  and  that 
Mr.  Jewett's  sheep  will  not  suffer  by  comparison 
with  those  from  any  other  flocks.  E.  C, 

^alina,  February,  1845, 
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BY  P.  BARRV, 


THE  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 

Pruning. — Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  doing 
things  in  their  proper  season,  have  their  fruit-trees 
all  carefully  pruned,  where  pruning  was  necessary, 
before  this  time.  There  are  always  some,  however, 
behind-hand,  either  from  negligence  or  adverse  cir- 
cumstances. We  would  remind  such,  that  it  is  not 
yet  too  late,  particularly  for  apples,  pears,  Ike.  The 
stone  fruits  should  not  be  pruned  after  the  warm 
weather  has  set  in  sufficiently  to  put  the  sap  in  mo- 
tion, as  in  that  case  they  will  be  liable  to  bleed. 
They  can  be  pruned  in  midsummer  with  less  risk. 
Where  fine  fruit  are  wanted,  a  careful  pruning, 
where  the  heads  of  trees  have  become  dense  and 
woody,  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  give  free 
access  to  light,  air,  &:c. ;  and  where  the  trees  exhibit 
a  stunted,  unthrifty  appearance,  the  ground  to  some 
distance,  as  far  as  the  roots  extend,  should  be  spade! 
so  as  not  to  injure  the  roots,  and  a  few  inches  of  old 
well-rotted  manure  applied.  This  may  seem  to 
some  rather  too  much  labor  to  expend  ;  but  we  can 
tell  them  that  it  will  be  ivell  expended.  If  your 
trees  are  not  worth  this  care,  cut  them  down,  at 
once. 

Pruning,  we  ai-e  sorry  to  say,  like  most  of  the 
other  operations  pertaining  to  horticulture,  is,  gene- 
rally speaking,  but  little  understood,  farther  t'.:i.i  '.he 
mere  sawing  or  cutting  off  a  limb.  Quite  recently, 
we  met  with  several  instances  where  the  are  had 
been  used  on  fine  young  orchards,  to  cut  off  what 
w^as  deemed  superfluous  wood  !  This  is  pruning 
with  a  vengeance  indeed  !  In  pr-uning  out  superflu- 
ous wood,  regard  should  be  had  to  the  shape  of  the 
tree  ;  and  where  limbs  interfere  with  each  other,  as 
is  frequently  the  case,  one  should  be  cut  off,  or  both 
if  necessary.  Branches  should  be  cut  off  as  close 
to  the  main  stem  as  possible,  without  injuring  it,  in 
order  to  prevent  a  cluster  of  young  shoots  being  im- 
mediately produced  in  lieu  of  the  removed  limb. 

A  fine  pruning-saw  should  be  used,  where  a  saw 
is  necessary  ;  and  the  incision  should  be  smoothed 
over  with  a  pruning-knife.  We  should  like  to  add 
further  explanatory  remarks  on  pruning,  but  space 
will  not  permit. 

Grafting. — The  season  for  performing  this  opera- 
tion is  at  hand.  Those  who  have  worthless,  or  even 
middling  varieties  of  apple,  pear,  plum,  fee,  should 
at  once'  have  them  grafted  with  the  most  valuable 
sorts.  Nurserymen  and  others  have  disseminated 
fine  sorts  throughout  the  whole  country  ;  and  com- 
munication is  now  so  rapid  from  place  to  place,  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  them.  Be  careful 
whom  you  trust  toprovide  you  with  grafts,  and  to 
graft  your  trees — gross  frauds  have  been  practiced 
upon  farmers  throughout  the  country,  by  unscrupu- 
lous persons  who  make  grafting  their  business  during 
the  season.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  deceive  in 
this  respect— the  deceiver  has  ample  time  to  escape 
before  it  is  possible  to  detect  him.  Let  such  per- 
sons do  the  labor,  if  they  choose  to  warrant  it ;  but 
provide  the  scions  yourself,  and  be  sure  they  are  of 
good  quality,  and  genuine, 
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TRANSPiiANTiNG, — Transplanting  should  be  attend- 
ed to  at  the  earliest  moment  practicable.  We  know 
well,  by  experience,  that  it  is  quite  common  to  post- 
pone it  until  the  last  m'Mnent.  We  have  frequently 
seen  trees  taken  l'rcni«the  nursery  in  full  leaf,  parti- 
cularly when  the  spring  is  unusually  early  and  rapid, 
like  that  of  1844  :  success  cannot  be  reasonably  an- 
ticipated in  such  cases.  Cherries,  particularity,  will 
not  bear  transplanting  in  a  forward  state,  and  they 
put  forth  very  early  ;  so  that  the  moment  the  ground 
is  thawed,  you  should  procure  your  trees.  Besides, 
this  can  be  done  befoie  the  hurry  of  other  matters 
comes  upon  you. 

Spring  is  the  best  season  for  transplanting  such  as 
are  somewhat  tender,  in  northern  latitudes — viz.,  the 
peach,  apricot,  and  nectarine  ;  and  even  the  cherry 
will  do  better  by  early  spi  ing  planting.  In  procuring 
your  trees,  remember  the  following  suggestions  : 

Be  careful  in  selecting  your  varitties.  If  you  are 
not  acquainted  with  fruits  by  their  names,  get  some 
one  in  whom  you  have  confidence  to  assist  you.  If 
you  leave  it  to  a  nurseryman,  be  satisfied  that  he  is 
correct  in  his  method  of  culture — that  he  has  him- 
self a  good  knowledge  of  fruits,  and  is  responsible  for 
the  correctness  of  what  he  sells.  Have  your  trees 
carefully  labeled  and  packed  before  leaving  the  nur- 
sery. We  have  seen  persons  carry  a  bundle  of  trees 
worth  $15  or  $-20  a  whole  day's  journey  unpacked, 
rather  than  pay  a  few  shillings  for  packing.  This  is 
a  sort  of  economy  that  no  intelligent  man  would 
practice,  if  he  would  but  reflect  properly  on  the  na- 
tural consequences.  Ignorance  of  the  principles  of 
vegetable  physiology  allows  thousands  to  be  miposed 
upon,  as  well  as  to  impose  upon  themselves.     • 

With  regard  to  the  age  and  size  of  trees  for  trans- 
planting, we  believe  we  could  hardly  persuade  a  large 
number  of  persons,  if  we  were  ever  so  persuasive  or 
if  we  could  demonstrate  it  as  clearly  as  a  mathema- 
tical problem,  but  that  the  larger  the  better.  Our 
experience,  and  that  of  almost  every  other  observing 
cultivator,  have  convinced  us  that  this  is  highly  inju- 
dicious. Apple  trees  two  or  at  most  three  years  old, 
from  the  innoculation  or  graft,  if  thrifty  and  well 
grown,  are  the  most  suitable  for  transplanting. 
Pears  and  plums  the  same  ;  cherries  one  to  two 
years  old  from  the  innoculation  ;  peaches,  one  ;  apri- 
cots and  nectarmes,  one,  or  at  most  two  years  old. 
The  remark  is  often  made,  by  persons  wishing  large 
trees,  that  -'we  want  tbcm  to  be  up  out  of  the  reach 
of  cattle  ;''  their  system  being  to  plant  their  trees, 
seed  down  the  orclvard,  and  turn  the  cattle  in.  This 
is  just  the  way  to  ruin  the  trees.  After  being  plant- 
ed in  a  thorough  manner,  every  tree  should  be  care- 
fully staked,  to  prevent  them  from  being  blown 
about  by  the  winds,  and  the  orchard,  or  at  least  the 
land  about  the  trees  cultivated,  and  occasionally  ma- 
nured, for  at  least  three  or  four  years.  They  should 
be  examined  every  spring,  and  the  pruning-knife  ap- 
plied, to  keep  the  head  in  proper  shape,  and  to  cut 
off  any  diseased  or  dead  wood  :  this  system  will  in- 
sure an  orchard  of  healthy,  handsome  trees,  and 
bring  them  forward  rapidly  into  a  productive  state. 

To  those  general  and  very  simple  remarks  we 
should,  if  space  permitted  us,  add  a  select  list  of  the 
various  fruits  adapted  to  our  region  ;  but  for  the  pre- 
sent we  must  content  ourselves  with  referring  those 
who  are  about  planting  to  the  catalogues  of  nursery- 
men.— (See  the  advertisements.) 
VEGETABLES. 
We  spoke  in  our  last  number  of  the  importance 
of  the  cultivation  of  vegetables  ;   and  now,  at  the 


opening  of  the  season  of  action,  we  would  urge  the 
subject  again.  If  your  vegetable  garden  was  not 
manured  and  spaded  up  last  fall,  do  it  at  the  earliest 
moment  practicable.  Lay  it  out  in  square  plots,  of 
convenient  ;-ize,  with  suitable  walks.  Select  a  warm 
dry  border  for  your  early  sowing,  and  arrange  it  so 
that  you  can  protect  it  on  frosty  nights  witli  mat- 
ting, &,c.  Plant  some  of  the  best  kinds  of  early  po- 
tatoes, peas,  beans,  lettuce,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  ra~ 
dish,  iS'c.  A  little  attention  devoted  to  these  things 
in  due  season  will  be  rewarded  with  an  early  and  am- 
ple supply  of  healthful  and  delicious  table  vegeta- 
bles. If  you  defer  it  until  the  season  is  so  far  ad~ 
vanced  that  you  can  sow  the  seeds  and  have  no  more 
trouble  with  them,  you  deprive  yourself  and  family 
of  some  of  the  richest  bounties  the  earth  offers  you. 

Asparagus. — Every  man  who  has  a  garden  should 
have  a  bed  of  asparagus.  Two  or  three  hundred 
roots  are  sufficient  for  almost  any  family.  They 
will  occupy  but  a  small  space,  and  require  very  little 
care:  it  is  one  of  the  most  delicious  and  generally 
esteemed  esculents  we  possess. 

This  is  the  proper  season  for  planting.  The  bed 
should  be  prepared  by  a  deep  trenching  and  abun- 
dance of  manure.  The  plants  should  be  two  or  three 
years  old  ;  they  may  be  raised  from  seed,  or  pro- 
cured nt  the  nurseries.  They  should  be  planted  in 
rows  15  or  18  inches  apart,  and  a  foot  apart  in  the 
rows.  The  bed  should  be  covered  with  manure  in 
the  fall,  and  that  should  be  fi^rked  in  early  in  the 
spring,  as  soon  as  the  ground  thaws. 

Rrubars.— This  is  avaluable  and  generally  esteem- 
ed culinary  plant,  and  should  be  in  every  garden.  It 
is  wholesome  and  very  agreeable  to  the  taste  either 
for  tarts  or  pies,  or  vfhen  stewed  with  sugar.  It 
makes  excellent  jam  or  jelly,  boiled  with  brown  su- 
gar :  and  the  juice  has  even  been  converted  into  a 
wine  resembling  champagne — but  being  a  "  staunch 
teetotaller,"  we  would  not  recommend  the  wine- 
making.  One  very  valuable  property  is,  its  earli- 
ness — it  is  fit  for  using  before  any  thing  else  of  the 
ki  'd.  The  finer  sorts  cannot  be  raised  from  seeds. 
The  roots  must  be  planted  in  a  deep  rich  soil ;  2  feet 
apart  each  way  will  answer  for  the  smaller  early 
lands,  and  twice  that  distance  for  the  Giant,  or  Hy- 
att's, Victoria,  &,c. 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN  k,   SHRUBBERY. 

We  must  not  forget  this  department.  If  we  wish 
to  ha^e  pleasant,  cheerful  homes,  wc  mast  bring 
around  them  some  of  nature's  ornaments.  A  dwell- 
ing destitute  of  these,  even  though  it  be  costly  in  its 
material,  looks  boH  and  repulsive.  The  humble  cot 
with  its  smiling  flower-plots,  is  gladdening  and  invi- 
ting— an  indication  of  taste,  refinement,  and  hap- 
piness. 

To  those  who  have  not  yet  thought  of  these  exter- 
nal ornaments,  we  would  suggest  that  they  immedi- 
ately set  about  it.  Plant  a  few  ornamental  trees, 
such  as  horse-chesnuts,  mountain  ash,  Ailanthus  or 
tree  of  heaven,  weeping  willow,  Sec.  ;  some  of  our 
native  forest  trees,  such  as  the  white  wood,  basswood, 
maples,  elms,  k,c. — some  or  all  of  these,  as  means, 
Sic.  will  admit.  Also,  some  flowering  shrubs,  such 
as  snowballs,  fringe  trees,  Althea  or  rose  of  Sharon, 
spirspa,  silver  bell  and  many  others  ;  Besides  climbing 
roses,  honeysuckles,  and  such  things,  for  training  up 
the  house  sides,  piazzas,  or  over  arbors.  Prepare 
also  a  little  border  for  annuals-.-they  cost  little  but 
labor,  and  furnish  a  beautiful  display  of  flowers  round 
,  the  season.     The  seeds  will  be  fui'nished  in  pack- 
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ages,  cheap,  at  the  Seed  Store,  with  directions  for 
sowing,  &c. 

These  remarks  are  addressed  to  those  who  have 
yet  to  begin  ornamental  gardening.  We  would  re- 
mind those  who  have  already  made  some  advance- 
ment, of  the  fine  new  herbaceous  plants,  magnificent 
new  Bengal,  Bourbon,  and  Tea  Roses,  that  will  bloom 
the  whole  season  in  the  borders,  and  can  be  taken  up 
and  kept  in  the  room,  or  even  the  cellar,  during  win- 
ter. Also,  Verbenas,  of  almost  every  hue,  beautiful 
ever-blooming  border-plants  ;  besides  many  others 
that  we  cannot  now  allude  to.  Ladies  !  be  stirring 
when  the  fine  mornings  arrive  :  remember  what  we 
said  to  you  in  our  January  number. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


AURORA    A«R1CU;  TUMAfj    INSTITUTE, 
AT  AURORA,  CAYUGA  CO.,  N.  Y. 

THE  late  Jiulpc  EucI,  in  one  of  his  last  public  addresses,  in 
speaking  of  agricultural  schools,  says,  "  I  pretend  not  to  'lie 
spirit  of  prophecy,  yet  I  venture  to  predict,  that  many  who  now 
hear  me  will  live  to  see  professional  schools  of  agriculture  estab- 
lished in  our  land — to  see  their  utility  extolled,  and  lo  be  induced 
to  consider  then)  the  best  nurseries  for  republican  virtues,  and  the 
surest  guaranty  for  the  perpetuity  of  our  libeities.  They  should  be 
established — will  be  established — and  the  sooner  they  are  establish- 
ed, the  better  for  onr  country." 

The  undersigned,  being  satisfifd  of  the  great  public  utility  of 
Buch  institutions,  and  feeling  an  earnest  desire  for  their  early  intro 
duction  into  our  state,  have,  in  order  to  meet  what  now  seems  to  be 
a  decided  public  sentiment  in  their  favor,  and  call  I'or  their  estab- 
lishment, resolved  to  open  such  a  school,  and  have  already  made  ar- 
rangements therefor. 

The  Farm  upon  which  the  Institute  is  located  is  situated  iu  and 
directly  adjoining  the  beautifiil  village  of  Aurora,  on  the  east  bank 
of  Cayuga  Lake,  in  Cayuga  County,  sixteen  miles  from  Auburn, 
and  twelve  miles  from  Cayuga  Bridge  and  the  .':  uburn  and  Roches- 
ter Railroad.  The  communication  is  direct  with  Auburn  by  stage, 
and  with  the  Railroad  by  steamboat,  in  summer.  Tiie  farm  contains 
Sil2  acres,  in  a  good  state  of  cultivation.  The  soil  is  various ;  fruit 
abundant ;  buildings  are  good — part  nearlv  ne.v — and  very  pleasant- 
ly situated.  The  location  is  considered  o.ie  of  the  most  desirable  of 
the  many  beautiful  sitaations  on  the  borders  of  the  Lake,  command- 
ing an  extensive  and  varied  prospect  of  its  waters  and  the  surround- 
ing country — and  altogetlier  admirably  adapted  tf  the  end  in  view. 

It  is  the  inlention  of  the  undersigned  that  this  Institution  shall  af- 
fard  every  facility  for  ooung  men  to  make  themselves  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  principles  of  agricultural  science,  and  their  judi- 
cious application  to  practical  husbandry  ;  and  particularly  to  aftbrd 
young  men  from  our  large  towns  the  most  favorable  opportunity  for 
preparing  themselves  for  agricultural  pursuits.  It  is  also  their  pur- 
pose to  some  extent  to  test,  by  actual  experiment,  the  correctness  of 
principles  in  agriculture  now  received,  but  not  }  et  well  established, 
and  *-eport  the  same  to  the  j)ublic. 

The  young  men  wiil  be  received  Into  the  family  of  the  Principil, 
and  be  kept  under  his  immediate  and  constant  supervision.  Parti- 
cular regard  will  be  had  for  their  moral  culture,  and  a  strict  observ- 
ance of  all  rules  and  regulations  required. 

Terms,  $150  a  year,  payable  quarterly,  in  advance. 
No  pupils  under  fourteen  years  of  age  will  be  received.     Applica- 
tions for  admission  may  be  tnade  to  the  principal,  from  whom  any 
further  information  mav,  on  request,  l>e  obtained. 

CHARLES  C.  YOUNG,  A.M., 

Proprietor  and  Principal. 
ALEXANDER  THOMPSON,  M.D., 
Lecturer  on  Buiany,  Geology,  Agricultural 
Chemistry,  &rc. 
DAVID  THOMAS,  n&itor  (f  Adviser, 
rated  Aurora,  JIarch  10,  1845. 
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Bhester,  Esq.,  New  York  ;  B.  VV.  Bouuey,  Esq.,  New  York  ;  A.  B. 
Allen,  Esq.,  New  York.  April,  1845. 


TO     LAWYERS,    MERCHANTS,  MECHANICS    FARM- 
ERS, PUBLIC  OFFICERS,  ^f. 

AMERICAN  GOVERN.^IENTAL  AGEXCV, 

WASHINGTON. 

PERSONS  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  who  have  business 
to  transact  with  either  department  of  the  General  Government 
at  Washington,  or  with  any  of  tlie  Slate  Governments,  or  who  re- 
quire researches  to  be  made  in  the  Public  Records  any  where  intlio 
Union,  can  have  their  requests  promptly  attended  to  by  addressing 
the  undersigned. 

Extensive  acquaintance  throughout  the  Union,  consequent  on 
connection  with  the  newspaper  press,  with  the  Po»t-OJfice,  ami 
other  public  organizations,  will  greatly  facilitate  the  prosecution  of 
inquiries,  and  transaction  of  business. 

Lawyers,  Pablic  Officers,  Contractors,  and  others  having  business 
arising  under  contracts,  or  under  the  Pensiun  or  Patent  Laws — 
Merchants  desiring  remission  of  duties,  &c. — Mechanics  or  Inven- 
tors, requiring  patents — and  Farmers  having  business  with  the  Ge- 
neral Land  Oflice — may  find  this  agency  conducive  lo  their  interest 
in  the  way  of  promptness  and  economj'.  Claims  under  treatie.s  with 
the  Indian  Nations,  or  Foreign  Governments,  also  attended  to. 

Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  those  who  wish  to  buy  or  sell 
Lands  in  Virpinia  and  other  Southern  States;  and  inquirers  from 
the  North  or  South  are  respectfully  referred  to  the  Circular  con- 
cerning "  Agricultural  Improvement  in  the  Soutlierii  States,"  Lately 
published  in  the  Globe  and  other  Journals,  under  the  signature  of 
John  S.  Skinner,  (Assistant  Postmaster-General,)  and  the  under- 
signed. 

Satisfactory  references   given   iu  any  part  of  the  United  Stafss, 
as  there  are  few  districts  in  which  the  subscriber  is  not  personally  " 
acquainted.     Charges  reasonable. 

Sir  Letters  must  be  post-free,  to  insure  attention  ;  and  may  bs 
addressed  to  the  subscriber,  either  at  Albany,  Ne-v  York,  or  \Aash- 
ington.  HENRY  O'REILLY. 


STRAYED,  from  the  inclosure  of  the  subscriber,  on  or  about  the 
let  of  June  last,  a  Sorrel  MARi;,  now  four  years  old,  with  a 
white  st-ipe  in  her  face.  Said  man  is  smoothly  built,  and  has  a 
firm  appearance. 

Whoever  will  give  me,  the  Subscriber,  information  where  said 
Mare  may  be  found,  by  letter  or  otherwise,  shall  bo  liberally  com- 
pensated for  all  their  trouble  and  expense. 

Clarkson,  March  13th,  18-15.  '   '  JOHN  M.  BOWMAN. 
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UANO— For  sale  at  the  Rochester  Seed  Store. 

B.  F.  SMITH  &  CO. 


MOUXT    ROPE    BOTANIC    GARDEN    AND 
NURSERIES^,  ROCHESTER,   N.Y. 

THE  Proprietors  respectfully  annoucce,  that  their  present  slock 
of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  SJirubs,  and  Plants  is  unu- 
sually fine. 

The  Collection  of  Fruits  comprises  the  most  esteemed  American 
and  Foreign  varieties:  the  trees  are  handsome,  thrifty,  and  of  the 
most  suitable  age  and  size  for  successful  transplanting  ;  and  being 
propagated  with  the  most  scrupulous  care  by  the  proprietors  them- 
selves, eitiier  from  bearing  trees  in  their  own  grounds,  or  from  others 
of  undoubted  correctness,  can  with  confidence  be  recommended  as 
genuine. 

A  choice  collection  of  Pears,  comprising  the  most  esteemed  Euro- 
pean varieties,  selected  by  one  of  the  proprietors  personally  in  the 
best  nurseries  of  France,  is  also  oflered  :  they  are  on  Quince 
Stocks,  intended  for  growing  in  the  i>yramidical  form,  and  will  bear 
the  year  after  transplanting;  they  may  be  planted  six  feet  apart, 
and  are  consequently  adnii  ably  adapted  for  garden  culture. 

Over  2,000  trees  of  the  valuable  native  apple  the  "  Northern  Spy" 
are  yet  on  hand  :  tliis  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the 
beft  varieties  cultivated. 

The  collection  of  Roses  is  very  fine,  including  a  very  choice  as- 
sortment of  Standard  oi  Tree  Roses,  4  to  6  feet  high  :  these  are 
beautiful  objects  for  lawns  or  borders — most  of  them  are  perpetual, 
or  ever-blooming. 

4  large  and  splendid  stock  of  Green-house  Plants,  including  the 
finest  new  varieties  of  Hoses  and  Geraniums,  &c.,  are  on  hand,  and 
are  oflered  at  low  prices. 

Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants,  &c.,  securely  packed  for  transportation  to 
any  part  of  the  country. 

Priced  Catalogues  sent  gratis  to  all  post-paid  applications. 

The  Public  are  respectfully  invited  to  visit  the  establislimeut — lo- 
cation, nearly  opposite  the  Mount  Hope  Cemetery. 

All  orders  and  communieations  must  be  addressed,  post-paid,  to 
ELLWANGER  &  BARRY. 

N.B.  Scions  of  the  '•  Northern  Spy"  apple,  and  other  choice  va- 
rieties, will  be  furnished  in  small  qnantities. 

SAI.E  of  FULL-BLOODED  NORM  A.N  IIORSE« 

THE  Subscriber  having  relinquished  farming,  will  oiler  at  public 
vendue,  at  his  farm  in  Moorestown,  Burlington  County,  New 
Jersey,  nine  miles  from  Philadelphia,  on  Tuesday  the  20th  of  May 
next,  his  entire  stock  of  Norman  Horses;  consisting  of  two  Im- 
ported Stallions,  "  Diligence"  and  "Buonaparte:"  two  Impoit^'d 
Mares  ;  two  full  blooded  Fillies,  three  and  four  years  old  ;  two  Fil- 
lies by  Diligence,  from  a  half-blood  Canadian  Mare,  three  and  fi.ur 
years  old;  and  one  Filly  four  years  old,  by  Diligence,  from  a  well- 
bred  English  mare,  broke  and  kind  to  harness. 

The  undersigned  deems  it  unnecessary  to  speak  at  large  of  the 
quality  of  these  liorsts,  vo  much  having  been  said  of  this  particular 
importation,  (whicli  is  believed  to  be  the  only  one  ever  made  to  the 
United  States,)  in  all  the  principal  agricultural  papers.  In  a  few 
words,  they  are  the  Canada  Horse  on  a  larger  scale,  combining  the 
form,  activity,  and  hardihood  of  that  well  known  race,  with  greater 
size  and  strength.  "  Diligence"  has  been  a  remarkably  successful 
stallion  ;  he  has  been  exhibited  at  the  Fairs  of  the  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  Agricultural  Societies,  where  he  was  not  entitled  to  com- 
pete for  the  premiums,  but  received  the  highest  en  omiumsfrom  the 
committees.  At  the  Fair  of  the  American  Institute,  in  New  York 
c.ty,  in  October    last,   he  received   the  Sliver  Mednl  of  the  lu- 

StltUte.  ^         r\  1- 

It  is  expected  that  a  large  number  of  the  Colts  of  "  Diligence 
will  bo  on  the  ground  on  the  day  of  sale,  some  of  whirh.  no  doubt, 
may  be  purchased.  EDWARD  HARRIS. 

Moorestown,  Burlingtoa  Co,,  N.  J.,  March  i5,  184j. 
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ROCHESTER  SEED  STORE,  FRONT-ST., 

BY  B.  F.  SMITH  &  CO. 

AWARE  of  tlic  important  relation  which  the  seedsman  holds  to 
the  whole  farminfr  community,  and  that  on  hia  honor  and  vera- 
cit}'  the  crop  and  profit  of  a  season  in  some  mcasnrc  depend,  the 
greatest  care  has  been  nsed  in  selecting  the  seeds  offered  at  this  es- 
tablishment for  the  ensuing  year,  and  they  can  he  relied  upon  as 
pure  and  genuine,  carefully  selected  and  raised  from  the  very  best 
varieties,  and  properly  cured.  Manv  kinds  nere  raised  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  this  city,  by  C.  F.  Crosinan,  and  under  the  in- 
spection of  the  proprietors  ;  others  were  raised  by  experienced 
seedsmen  ;  while  those  varieties  of  foreign  growth  which  experi- 
ence has  shown  are  the  be^t,  have  been  procured  from  the  most  re- 
sponsible sources  abroad. 

The  collection  has  been  greatly  enlarged  this  season,  in  order  to 
accommodate  all  who  wish  to  try  whatever  is  new,  rare  and  curious. 
FIKLD  SEEDS. 

Red  Clover,  large  and  ni'^dium. 

Timothy,  \Vhite  Uutc'i  Clover,  Oats,  Barley,  Seed  Corn,  Spring 
Rye,  Itrdian  and  Siberian  Spring  Wheat,  Early  June  Potatoes,  Mar- 
rowfat and  Field  P.-.-is. 

VEGETABLE  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

A  choice  and  select  varietv  of  Peas,  Beans,  Cabbage,  Canliflowez, 
Celery,  Beets,  Cucumbers,  Melons  Radish,  Squash,  &c.,  <S:c.,  Sum- 
mer Savor}',  TlO'me,  and  Sweet  Marioram. 
FLOWER  ISEEDS. 

The  collection  of  Annual  and  Perennial  Flower  Seeds  contains 
many  new  and  choice  varieties,  raised  for  us  by  A.  Stone,  Esq.,  of 
this  city  ;  making  our  assortment  altogether  superior  to  any  ever  be- 
fore offered  in  this  city. 

AGRICULTURAL  &  HORTICULTURAL  TOOLS. 

At  our  Warehouse,  adjoining  the  Seed  Room,  may  be  found  an 
extensive  and  comnlete  assortment  of  Agricultural  and  Horiicultu- 
ral  Imi)lemeDts,  embracing  every  looj  used  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
Farm  and  Garden. 

MASSACHUSETTS  PI,OWS. 

We  also  have  on  hand  1.50  of  ihe  f;elf:l)rated  Massachusetts  Plows, 
made  in  a  superior  manner  from  second-growth  eastern  timber, 
which  we  shall  sell  at  a  reduced  price.  B.  F.  SMITH, 

April  I.  JAMES  P.  FOGG. 

NORTHERN    SPY    GRAFTS*  ~ 

fTTHE  Subscril  ers  offer  for  sale  a  (juantity  of  Grafts  of  the  above 
.1  choice  fruit,  which  ihey  will  wariant  to  be  genuine.  Also, 
Grafts  of  all  kinds  of  choice  Apples. 

BISSELL  &  HOOKER, 
(Successor  toE.  Boardnian,)  Rochester  IV urscr}',  Main-s 
lET  17,000  Apple  trees  for  sale. 


Wheat, 

Corn, 

Barley, 

Oats, 

Flour,  (ret.) 

Beans, 

Apples, 

Potatoes, 


ROCHESTER  PRODUCE  MARKET. 

on    n  %  Hay,   ton,   $7  .TO  8  001  Eggs,  doz. 


3:.V  a  40 
31  35 
25  0(1 
4  2.- 
7,5  1  00 
25 
18 


VVo()d,cord,2  00  2  50',  Poultry,  lb. 


It,  bbl.. 

Hams,  II)., 

Pork,  bbl. 

"       owl., 

38  i  Beef,     " 

25, Lard,  lb., 


Cloverseed,  4  00  5  00  Butter, 


Timothy.      1         1  50lCheofe,cwt.4  00  4  50 


1  13,  Tallow, 

5         6!  Hops.  10 

10  00,  Wool,  35 

3  25  3  75   Sheep  Skins,  50 

2  00  3  Ob|GreenH'ds,lb.  3 

5        Ui  Dry  Hides,         fi 

9      12|  Calfskins,  gr"n.5 


Mar.  28. 
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REMARKS. 

The  first  half  of  March  was  very  warm  for  the  season,  but  the  last 
half  has  been  very  cool  and  stormy. 

Spring  birds  appeared  the  first  of  the  month. 

Navigation  between  Rochester  and  Canada  opened  much  earlier 
than  usual — fir^t  boat  here  on  the  14th. 

The  weather,  at  the  close  of  the  month,  is  more  like  spring  than 
it  has  been  for  several  days  past.    Prospect,  now,  of  an  early  spring. 


AGRICULTURAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL 
BOOKS. 

Just  received  and  for  sale  at  the  Rochester  Setd  Store,  Front-street. 

THE  American  Poulterer's  Companion  ;  by  C.  N.  Bement, 
The  New  American  Orchardist,  with  an  Appendix-  ;    by  Wm. 
Kenrick. 
Tlie  New  American  Gardener ;  by  Thomas  G.  Fessenden. 
Blacklock's  Treatise  on  Sheep. 
Cobbetfs  American  Gardener. 
Dana's  Muck  Manual.        The  Complete  Florist. 
Every  Ladj'  her  own  Flower  Gardener. 
Dr.  Smith's  F^ssay  on  the  Cultivation  of  Bees. 


BOARDMAN'S    ROCHESTER    NURSERY 
AND    ti\RDE?S, 

One  mile  cast  of  the  Bridge,  on  Main-street. 

THE  Pro|)rietor  of  this  Establishment  has  on  hand,  this  spring, 
a  very  extensive  assortment  of  all  the  choicest  varieties  of  Ap- 
ple, Poach,  Pear,  Plum,  (Cherry,  Apricot,  Almond,  and  a  variety  of 
Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  &c.  &c.  The  trees  are  very 
large  and  of  fine  growth.  A  few  hundred  of  each  kind,  of  extra 
size  and  beauty,  will  be  selected  for  retailing,  and  will  bear  fruit  ill 
a  short  lime.  Fur  more  particular  information,  the  jiulilic  are  re- 
ferred to  the  annual  cat.dcgue,  whjch  may  be  found  at  tlie  Rochester 
Seed  Store,  or  at  No.  22,  jiulfalo-stKeet.  Orders  lift  at  the  above 
pl.ices,  or  addressed  to  A.G.Smith,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  post-paid, 
w  ill  receive  prompt  atleytion 


THE    ROCHESTER    NURSJiRY, 

By  J.  MOULSON.— Office,  No.  36.  Fronl-street. 

THIS  Nursery  is  in  fine  condition,  having  been  established  over 
fifteen  years.  The  collection  is  particularly  choice  in  fine  va- 
rieties of  fruit,  and  is  every  way  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
public.  Orders  received  by  mail,  or  otherwise,  promptly  aitended 
to.  Trees  packed  for  any  distance  Required  selections  of  varie- 
ties made  when  desired.  Six  or  twelve  months'  credit,  on  interest, 
given  upon  proper  reference,  when  desired.  Catalogues  gratis  upon 
application.  


E.  SHEPARD,  PRI^T£R,  STATE-STREET,  ROCHESTER. 
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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Mr.  Johnson,  of  Holland,  makes  inquiry  whether 
an  old  man  may,  with  any  prospect  of  being-  able  to 
see  the  fruit  of  his  labors,  attempt  the  cultivation  of 
the  pear.  This  fruit  has  the  reputation  of  requiring 
great  age  before  it  will  show  fruit  ;  but  our  experi- 
ence is  to  the  contrary.  Stocks  of  5  or  6  years 
growth  will  bear  nearly  as  soon  as  the  apple,  if 
grafted  from  the  wood  of  a  bearing  tree.  The  pear 
is  very  apt  to  throw  up  suckers  from  the  root:  these, 
grafted  as  they  stand,  and  taken  up  the  next  year, 
make  good  trees .  The  surest  way,  however,  is  to 
procure  good-sized  trees,  from  the  nursery,  of  v/hich 
plenty  may  be  procured  in  this  city,  and  in  three  or 
four  years  they  will  show  fruit,  and  in  ten  years  be- 
come large  productive  trees. — On  the  subject  of  the 
sweet  and  sour  apple,  we  acknowledge  to  scepticism, 
when  it  is  claimed  as  an  artificial  production  ;  and 
when  our  correspondent  will  exhibit  one,  half  red 
and  half  green,  both  sweet  and  sour,  we  will  cry  pe- 
cavi ! 

Hamilton  Co.  Ohio. — We  have  received  the  re- 
port of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Hamilton  Co. 
Ohio.  Their  proceedings  are  spirited,  with  enlarged 
views  of  the  benefit  of  association  and  combination 
for  mutual  and  general  improvement. 

The  report  of  Messrs.  Whittlesey  and  Randal, 
appointed  to  make  an.  agricultural  survey  of  that 
county,  contains  much  curious  and  valuable  informa- 
tion. It  refers  to  127  farms  and  locations  of  differ- 
ent soils,  aspects,  and  original  timber,  principally 
with  reference  to  their  ability  to  produce  wheat,  no- 
ting the  period  the  land  has  been  under  cultivation, 
the  variety  of  wheat  used,  the  greatest  and  the  av- 
erage crop  produced  ;  with  the  prevailing  diseases 
and  accidental  causes  of  failures,  and  the  insects 
which  infect  that  region.     We  regret  our  inability 


to  publish  the  report,  from  its  length,  but  shall  avail 
ourselves  of  many  of  its  facts,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers. 

We  commend  the  course  taken  by  the  Hamilton 
County  surveyors  to  the  Committee  on  Farms  for 
Monroe  County.  Many  important  facts  might  be 
elicited,  and  valuable  statistics  and  information  be 
obtained. 

Hay-Rack. — We  have  received  a  drawing  and  de- 
scription of  a  "  down-east"  hay  rack.  But  as  we 
use  no  carts  in  this  country,  and  the  article  is  so 
like  the  machine  known  here  as  a  barrel-rack,  used 
to  transport  flour-barrels  to  the  mills,  that  we  fear 
it  would  not  come  in  competition  with  the  neat  and 
capacious  articles  used  "  up  west." 

We  shall  be  happy  to  exhibit  the  drawing  to  all 
inquirers,  and  to^hear  from  our  correspondent  from 
Waldo,  Maine,  on  other  subjects. 

Virginia  State  Agricultural  Society. — We 
have  received  the  proceedings  of  a  meeting  at  Rich- 
mond, in  January  last,  at  which  was  organized  a 
State  Society,  nearly  on  the  plan  of  our  own  State 
Society,  but  we  think  with  some  valuable  improve- 
ments, particularly  in  dividing  the  state  into  four 
great  districts,  in  which  the  annual  fair  is  to  be  held 
alternately  ;  and  in  creating,  by  individual  donations 
and  state  bounty,  a  permanent  fund,  the  interest  of 
which  shall  produce  means  for  ever,  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  contingencies.  We  rejoice  that  the  Old 
Dominion  has  waked  up.  Some  of  her  people  are 
of  the  right  genius  to  make  such  an  undertaking  go 
off  gloriously,  and  insure  lasting  benefits  to  her  cit- 
izens. 

T.  N.  D.,  of  Wheatland,  Loudon  County,  Vir- 
ginia.— We  were  much  interested  and  pleased  with 
his  communication.  His  correct  notions  of  farming, 
and  the  means  needed  to  bring  up  the  worn-out  land, 
of  the  Old  Dominion,  would  be  a  valuable  medicine 
for  that  part  of  the  world,  if  it  could  be  administered 
to  its  inhabitants  ;  but  as  our  ride  does  not  extend 
into  those  regions,  having  but  few  subscribers  there, 
and  considering  the  length  of  his  article,  conclude 
not  to  publish  it,  at  present. 

Dr.  Lee's  Report. — Several  slashing  criticisms 
have  appeared  in  the  New  York  papers,  on  the  report 
of  Dr.  Lee.  Strange  it  is,  that  the  moment  an  in- 
dividual has  the  philanthropic  boldness  to  advocate 
the  rights  of  the  producing  classes,  the  whole  ken- 
nel of  those  who  hope  to  live  by  their  wits,  are  out 
upon  him,  "  tray,  blanch,  and  sweetheart." — Pub. 

W.  S.  T.    Two  communications  received. 
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LIEBIG,  AND  AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE. 

We  have  just  received  a  long  and  hig-hly  interest- 
ing letter  frcin  Mr.  Horseford,  formerly  connected 
with  the  geological  survey  of  this  state,  who  is  now 
pursuing  the  study  of  organic  chemistry  with  the  re- 
nowned prof,  of  Giesen  University.  The  letter  was 
not  written  for  publication,  but  agreeably  to  a  pro- 
mise made  to  the  editor,  to  inform  him  as  to  the 
course  of  study,  and  all  the  details  pursued  in  the 
lecture  and  recitation  rooms  of  Liebig.  Some  of 
the  statements  are  too  important  to  be  withheld 
from  the  public.  The  assemblage  of  chemists  is 
large,  as  nearly  every  country  in  Europe  has  its  re- 
presentatives . 

"The  last  lecture,"  says  the  writer,  "was  on 
cheese,  containing  the  results  of  Russian  chemists 
who  are  at  work  in  this  extensive  laboratory.  "The}'' 
have  discovered  two  unknown  acids  in  cheese  ;  and 
that  caseine  (curd)  is  soluble  in  milk  only  because  it 
contains  an  organic  acid,  combined  with  soda,  in 
which  caseine  is  soluble.'' 

The  reader  will  remember,  that  about  nine-tenths 
of  milk  is  water,  in  which  curd  or  cheese  is  in- 
soluble . 

The  variation  of  the  quality  of  butter  and  cheese, 
by  varying  the  plants,  and  the  composition  of  the 
soil  on  which  cows  feed,  is  discussed  at  length.  This 
is  a  subject  of  more  practical  importance  than  most 
dairymen  are  aware  of.  We  cannot  now  go  into  de- 
tails, but  shall  resume  the  subject.  Milking  cows 
three  times  instead  of  twice  in  24  hours,  is  practiced 
successfully  in  the  vicinity  of  Giesen .  Much  more 
butter  is  thus  obtained,  owing  to  the  rapid  absorp- 
tion of  the  oily  portion  of  the  milk,  if  the  gland 
that  secretes  it  be  allowed  to  remain  distended. 

Animal  Heat. — On  this  subject  Mr.  H.  remarks, 
"  The  most  startling  thing  of  the  winter  session, 
thus  far,  has  been  his  (Liebig's)  reconciliation  of  the 
experiments  upon  the  subject  of  animal  heat  with  the 
theory  that  derives  all  heat  from  the  'combustion 
of  organic  matter." 

The  experiments  on  this  subject  are  illustrated  by 
a  drawing  descriptive  of  the  apparatus .  Dulong  and 
Despretz  are  the  Chemists  who  differ  with  Liebig. 
We  can  hardly  make  this  abstruse  scientific  discus- 
sion interesting  to  the  general  reader. 

At  the  University  of  Giesen  are  pursued  the  stu- 
dies of  law,  medicine,  physiology,  chemistry,  Sic . 
Mr.  H.  speaks  of  having  met  with  a  gentleman 
who  cultivates  94  species  and  varieties  of  wheat, 
corn  and  barley.  The  person  named  has  recently 
published  a  work  on  the  "  ceralia,"  which  is  regard- 
ed as  the  best  extant.  The  editor  of  this  paper  is 
promised  some  of  the  choicest  varieties  of  these 
seeds,  for  distribution  through  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society. 

Mr.  H.  is  devoting  particular  attention  to  the 
wheat  culture  of  Germany  ;  well  remarking,  "  that 
it  is  impossible  but  that  the  experience  in  wheat 
growing  by  these  patient,  thinking  Germans,  for 
2,000  years,  should  be  either  uninteresting  or  unim- 
portant." We  expect  a  communication  on  this 
subject. 

Manures. — Don't  forget  the  use  of  leached  ashes, 
gypsum,  charcoal,  and  urine.  You  can  hardly  apply 
them  amiss,  either  in  the  hill,  on  it,  or  by  scattering 
broadcast. 

Sale  of  Stock. — Mr.  Prentice's  entire  stock  of 
Short  Horns  will  be  sold  at  auction  on  the  25th  of 
June. 


STEEPING  SEED-CORN. 

It  is  beheved  that  a  peck  of  seed  corn  soaked  24 
hours  in  a  steep  made  by  dissolving  one-fourth  of  a 
pound  of  common  sal-ammoniac,  (muriate  of  ammo- 
nia,) in  six  quarts  of  water,  will  serve  to  protect  the 
corn  from  grubs,  and  increase  the  crop. 

The  experiments  made  in  Scotland  the  past  sea- 
son, and  in  England  also,  have  not  uniformly  proved 
so  favorable  as  was  anticipated.  Nevertheless,  the 
testimony  in  favor  of  steeps  is,  on  the  wholp,  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  contidence  in  their  practical  utility. 
The  temperature  of  the  solution  should  be  between 
60  and  70  degrees. 

Instances  are  given  where  it  was  thought  that 
seed  grain  had  been  destroyed — /.  e.,  its  germinating 
power,  by  the  use  of  too  strong  solutions  of  salt- 
petre and  muriate  of  ammonia.  Any  one  disposed 
to  try  the  experiment  can  soak  a  few  kernels  in  a 
solution  of  any  given  strength  for  24  hours,  and 
then  place  them  in  warm  moist  earth  to  sprout,  till 
he  can  tell  whether  the  germ  be  injured  or  not.  The 
stronger  the  solution  can  be  made,  without  injurj'', 
the  better  it  will  operate  on  the  coming  crop. 

Apply  all  your  spare  unleached  ashes  to  your 
spring  corn  and  potato  crops,  in  the  hill,  or  on  the 
hill.  In  default  of  unleached  ashes  use  those  that 
have  imdergone  the  process  of  leaching.  The  com- 
post recommended  in  my  report  will  be  found  to  be 
very  valuable.  The  mass  should  lie  some  two  weeks, 
and  be  well  mixed  once  or  twice,  before  it  is  fit  for 
use.  The  soda  thus  obtained  by  the  decomposition 
of  common  salt  will  be  a  most  u.seful  alkali.  The 
addition  of  ground  charcoal  will  be  useful.  The 
quantity  to  be  used  I  will  leave  to  the  sound  judg- 
ment of  the  farmer  in  each  case  ;  premising  that  the 
expense  will  be  likely  to  prevent  the  application  of 
a  quantity  so  large  as  to  be  hurtful.  This  compost 
can  be  used  as  a  top-dressing  to  grain  crops,  or  it 
can  be  applied  to  hoed  crops. 

ELECTRICITY— EFFECTS  on  VEGETATION. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  New  York  Farmers' 
Club,  Mr.  R.  L.  Pell,  of  Ulster  County,  presented 
to  the  club  two  pots  containing  growing  plants  ;  in 
one  of  which  a  regular  galvanic  battery  had  been 
prepared  in  the  usual  way,  by  coils  of  zinc  and  cop- 
per plates,  moistened  by  a  weak  solution  of  sulphu- 
ric ;icid.  The  wire  connecting  with  this  apparatus 
was  brought  into  contact  with  the  roots  of  the  grow- 
ing plants.  The  result  was,  that  the  plants  thus 
treated,  other  things  equal,  grew  22  inches  in  the 
same  length  of  time  that  the  plants  in  other  parts 
grew  but  5  inches. 

Similar  experiments  have  been  tried  in  Europe  for 
many  years,  and  with  marked  results. 

PREPARING  WOOL  FOR  MARKET. 

This  is  an  important  matter.  To  wash  sheep 
well,  a  narrow  vat,  with  .-i  small  stream  of  soft  water 
running  into  it,  is  the  best  contrivance  that  we  have 
ever  seen.  The  operator  stands  outside  of  the  vat, 
into  which  the  sheep  is  placed.  Water  may  be 
poured  into  the  reservoir,  in  the  absence  of  a  running 
stream. 

A  smoothly  planed  box,  of  the  right  width,  is  the 
best  apparatus  for  doing  up  fleeces  neatly.  Place 
the  twine  at  the  bottom  of  the  box,  roll  tight,  and 
tie  snugly,  It  is  easy  to  get  2  or  3  cents  per  pound 
more  for  the  same  wool,  when  put  up  with  care  and 
skill,  than  it  would  bring  if  put  up  in  a  slovenly 
manner. 
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The  Western  Reserve  Magazine   of  Agricul- 
ture AND  Horticulture,  monthlij,    in  pamphlet 
foam.     Cleveland,  O.,  F.  R.  Elliott,  Editor. 
This  publication  is  a  neat  and  chaste  production, 
abounding  in  illustrations,  and  has  some  well-written 
articles  on  Fruits,  Locations,  and  Planting  Trees,  a 
subject  to  which  the    attention  of   the  settlers   in 
new  countries  cannot  have  their  attention  too  fre- 
quently called. 

Ten  years  ago  there  were  but  three  or  four  pub- 
lications, including  our  own,  in  the  United  States  ; 
ahd  now  every  town  of  any  consequence,  and  some 
the  reverse  of  that  claim,  produce  one  or  more  : 
they  are  as  plentiful  as  blackberries  !  Verily,  we 
are  a  great  people  ! 

PU^IP-LOGS— INQUIRY. 
Mr.  Editor, — I  would  like  some  information  re- 
specting the  best  method  of  laying  pump-logs  ;  and 
also  what  kind  of  timber  will  be  the  most  durable. 
Please  answer  the  inquiry,  and  I  shall  feel  much 
obliged.  A  YOUNG  FARMER. 

Our  opinion  is,  that  Avhite  pine  is  the  most  dura- 
ble, and  easiest  worked,  of  any  of  our  forest  woods, 
and  that  good  straight-grained  timber,  4  by  4  for  a 
two-inch  bore,  and  10  feet  long,  will  do  more  ser- 
vice than  any  other  form  it  can  be  made  in,  be- 
cause the  wood  is  so  thin  in  all  its  parts,  that  it 
is  constantly  wet,  and  consequently  does  not  rot 
or  decay.  Hoop  iron,  |-inch  wide,  is  riveted  into  a 
band  3^  inches  in  diameter,  and  driven  into  the  end 
of  the  timber,  when  one  log  is  inserted  into  the 
other.  But  a  much  better  course  is,  to  have  a  cast- 
iron  connecting  tube,  about  3  inches  long,  and 
driven  into  the  ends  of  the  logs.  Two  men  will 
lay  50  rods  per  day. 

For  tlie  liciipsee  Farmer. 

AURORA  (Cayuga  Co.)  AGRICULTURAL 
SCHOOL. 

A  glorious  place,  this,  for  a  School  Farm  !  When 
N.  P.  Willis,  in  his  "  Cherokee's  Threat,"  essayed 
to  paint  the  beauties  of  the  vegetable  creation,  on 
the  borders  of  Cayuga  Lake,  he  did  worse  than  at- 
tempt to  adorn  the  lily — he  caricatured  the  indige- 
nous floral  creation.  The  names  of  David  Thomas 
and  Dr.  Alexander  Thomson,  as  connected  with  the 
Aurora  institution,  gives  an  earnest  that  no  money- 
making  scheme  is  attempted  at  the  expense  of  the 
community.  If  a  thorough  knowledge  of  practical 
agriculture,  in  connection  with  science — if  an  enthu- 
siasm for,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  that 
relates  to  the  fruits  and  flowers  of  the  earth,  are  ad- 
mitted to  be  requisite  qualifications  in  those  who  are 
to  "  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot" — then  the 
Aurora  school  must  be  a  desirable  place,  not  only  for 
farmers'  sons,  but  for  any  other  son  who  has  the 
taste  and  good  sense  to  prefer  the  good  and  beauti- 
ful in  the  world  to  the  world's  illusions.     S.  W. 


Draining. — This  is  a  branch  of  rural  labor  quite 
too  much  neglected  in  this  country.  The  cost  need 
not  be  any  thing  like  the  profit  attending  the  opera- 
tion. At  this  time  we  intend  barely  to  call  public 
attention  to  the  subject.  See  that  your  ditches  are 
all  open  ;  for  notwithstanding  the  very  dry  and  un- 
favorable weather  which  we  have  had  for  the  last 
three  weeks,  we  may  soon  experience  a  touch  of  the 
opposite  extreme.  Too  much  water,  or  any  stand- 
ing water  just  below  the  surface,  is  fatal  to  healthy 
vegetation. 


SPROUTING  SEEDS. 
Extract  from  a  letter  to  Messrs.  B,  F.  Smith  it 
Co.,  Proprietors  of  the  Rochester  Seed  Store, 
from  a  seed-grower  in  Massachusetts: 
"I  find  from  many  years  experience  that  much 
labor  and  vexation  is  saved  by  sprouting  all  small 
seeds  before  sowing,  and  especially  onion  and  carrot. 
A  little  plaster  of  Paris  mixed  with  the  seed  at  the 
time  of  sowing  will  absorb  the  water  and  separate 
the  seed.  Several  years  since,  I  planted  a  large 
field  of  carrots,  with  the  seed  dry,  without  sprout- 
ing. The  seed  I  knew  to  be  good  :  but  it  was 
almost  a  total  failure  ;  and  in  searching  for  the 
cause,  I  found  that  a  small  insect,  (a  sand-fly,  I 
call  it,)  which,  sometimes,  in  a  dry  time  in  the 
spring,  is  very  numerous.  This  insect,  I  found, 
would  destroy  the  seed  as  soon  as  it  opened  to 
vegetate^  Since  then,  i  have  always  sprouted  my 
seed,  and  have  never  found  any  difficulty.  Ano- 
ther advantage  I  have  found  in  the  practice  is,  that 
the  seed  will  come  up  before  the  weeds,  (say  from 
two  to  four  days,)  and  keep  ahead  of  the  weeds 
through  the  season .  I  have  always  recommended 
the  practice  to  my  customers,  which  is  generally 
adopted. 

"If  you  are  seed-growers,  I  need  not  mention  that 
in  sprouting  seeds,  they  must  not,  for  any  great 
length  of  time,  lie  submerged  in  water.  My  prac- 
tice is,  to  put  the  xjuantity  of  seed  I  wish  to  sprout 
into  a  bucket,  and  pour  to  it  water  sufficient  to 
cover  the  seed.  The  water  may  be  quite  warm. 
Let  it  stand  over  night,  or  until  the  seed  is  sufficient- 
ly saturated  ;  then  drain  off"  all  the  water,  and  let 
stand  in  a  moderately  warm  temperature  till  the 
seed  sprouts  ;  taking  care  to  stir  it,  and  not  let 
the  seed  get  dry. 

"  I  have  planted  carrot  seed  with  the  sprouts  an 
inch  in  length,  and  had  the  plants  appear  in  rows 
on  the  surface  in  two  days." 


Ppgspects  of  the  Wheat  Crop.— Wheat,  on 
the  oak  and  dry  soils,  stands  well,  but  is  generally 
backward,  which  in  most  cases  is  undoubtedly  owing 
to  late  sowing,  in  consequence  of  the  excessive 
drought  that  prevailed  throughout  this  country  last 
autunm.  Those  that  sowed  early,  notwithstanding 
the  dry  season,  have  the  best  prospects,  for  al- 
though much  failed  to  germinate,  yet  it  has  made 
amends  by  stooling  out,  and  now  looks  very  well. 
On  sandy  soils,  the  high  winds  and  dry  weather  have 
had  a  bad  effect ;  and  on  low  and  mucky  soils  the 
month  of  April  has  been  severe,  and  a  great  deal  is 
killed  out,  and  otherwise  looks  poor.  A  great  breadth 
of  land  is  sown  this  year ;  and  if  the  late-sown  es- 
capes the  rust,  we  th'nk  there  will  be  a  full  av- 
erage crop. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

We  trust  that  no  head  of  a  family  who  reads  this 
paper  will  fail  to  secure  a  good  kitchen  garden.  It 
has  three  important  advantages  •.  First,  it  is  decided- 
ly profitable.  Secondly,  its  products  are  exceeding- 
ingly  comfortable  ;  and,  thirdly,  a  garden  furnishes 
more  innocent  recreation  to  a  family  than  any  other 
thing  combining  the  useful  with  the  agreeable. 

Children  should  learn  to  work  in  the  garden  ;  and 
boys  should  be  taught  to  practice  the  art  of  grafting 
and  budding,  and  to  understand  the  theory  of  im- 
proving all  kinds  of  fruit.  A  garden  is  a  capital 
place  to  lecture  on  the  laws  of  nature. 
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P^or  tUe  Genesee  Farmer. 

SYMPHYTUM,  or  COMFRF.Y  ; 
A  neiv  kind  of  Food  for  Men  and  Cattle. 

In  searching  for  aids  in  a  new  self-supporting 
eystem  of  general  and  liberal  education,  especially 
in  the  physical  and  dietetic  departments,  I  was  led, 
Bome  ten  years  ago,  to  commence  a  series  of  exper- 
iments upon  this  vegetable  ;  the  interesting  results 
of  which  I  began,  in  September,  1842,  to  communi- 
cate publicly  in  my  own  native  eastern  region. 
This,  for  the  public  benefit,  I  wish  still  to  do,  as  op- 
portunities shall  be  afforded. 

I  have  found  this  article  truly  of  rare  value  ;  the 
herb  made  into  hay  for  cattle,  and  the  root  dried  and 
ground  to  flour  for  man.  Any  who  shall  use  similar 
experiments,  I  doubt  not,  will  find  similar  results. 

It  is  a  native  of  this  and  many  other  countries  ; 
found  both  in  a  wild  state  and  also  cultivated  in 
many  gardens  for  its  healthful  qualities.  It  is  peren- 
nial ;  very  hardy  ;  the  crop  sure  ;  the  growth  luxu- 
riant ;  the  produce  abundant  ;  while  the  labor  it  re- 
quires is  very  small.  In  1841,  I  obtained,  of  two 
years'  growth  of  roots,  on  soil  of  moderately  good 
tilth,  after  the  caps  of  the  roots  were  taken  off  to 
re-plant,  when  thoroughly  dried  and  ground,  at  the 
rate  of  24,200  pounds  of  flour  the  acre.  In  1842,  I 
obtained  on  the  same  soil,  from  the  herb  of  the  sec- 
ond years  growth,  at  two  cuttings,  at  the  rate  of 
11,616  pounds  of  well-made,  good  hay  the  acre.  It 
requires  no  other  tilling,  or  attention,  than  digging 
the  crop  of  roots  in  April,  once  in  two  or  three 
years,  and  re-planting  as  you  dig,  about  7  or  8  inches 
apart  both  ways  ;  and  cutting  and  haying  the  herbs, 
once  the  first  year,  and  twice  a  year  afterwards. 

When  ground  in  a  cofiTee  or  corn  mill,  the  root 
flour  may  then  be  used  like  other  articles  of  food,  ac- 
cording to  the  requsitions  of  health,  convenience,  or 
fancy,  in  various  breads,  gruels,  puddings,  griddles, 
Boups,  pastry  and  custards,  and  in  such  proportions 
as  shall  be  found  agreeable.  It  is,  like  arrowroot, 
sago,  and  oatmeal,  very  mucilaginous,  nutritious, 
and  easy  of  digestion.  It  operates  well  for  the 
lungs.  It  has  restored  a  lost  voice,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  remedies  for  habitual  coughs  and  incipient  con- 
Eumptions.  It  nourishes  the  feeble,  and  suits  well  a 
dyspeptic  stomach,  when  no  other  food  can  be  kept 
down  ;  and  it  sets  all  right  in  the  bowels.  I  think 
it  one  of  the  best  articles  for  sustenance  and  health 
ever  made  for  man,  and  that  on  almost  every  account 
But  let  others  cultivate  and  try  it  for  themselves, 
and  it  will  probably,  with  them  as  with  me,  be  con- 
stantly growing  in  their  estimation. 

With  kind  regards  to  all  concerned, 

EZEKIEL  RICH, 
A  Minister  of  the  Gospel  and  an 

Batavia,  JV.  Y.,  1845.  Educator. 


For  the  GeiiPsee  Farmer. 

SCIENCE  OF  VEGETABLE  NUTRITION. 
POTATO-FATTED  HOGS. 
How  is  it  that  doctors  do  so  disagree.  Professor 
Emmons  says,  that  plants  "  derive  their  sustenance 
almost  entirely  through  their  roots."  Per  contra, 
Dr.  Lee  is  of  opinion  that  at  least  80  per  cent,  of 
all  vegetable  structure  is  derived  from  the  atmos- 
phere. Liebig's  theory  corroborates  Dr.  Lee's  opin- 
ion :  he  says,  "  When  a  plant  has  matured  the  or- 
gans by  which  it  obtains  food  from  the  atmosphere, 
the  carbonic  acid  from  the  soil  is  no  longer  requir- 
ed." I  have  tried  the  experiment  of  clipping  the 
leavei  of  Indian  corn,  after  the  pollen  was  develop- 


ed :  the  result  was,  thot  no  perfect  ears  were  per- 
formed. 

Professor  Hall  remarks,  that  different  plants  pos- 
sess different  powers— some  absorbing  more  from 
the  atmosphere  than  others  ;  that  a  vine  running 
over  a  dunghill,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  animal  and  ve- 
getable decomposition,  will  flourish  better  than  in 
an  inodorous  atmosphere.  This  strikes  at  the  doc- 
trine of  Dr.  Emmons,  and  corroborates  Liebig,  Lee, 
and  others. 

Mr.  True  Remick,  of  Maine,  fats  hogs  on  pota- 
toes— prima  facia  evidence  that  vegetable  physiolo- 
gists are  mistaken  in  supposing  that  potatoes  do  not 
possess  the  fat-forming  elements  of  Indian  corn. 
Query — How  many  boiled  potatoes  did  those  hogs 
eat?  how  hard  was  their  fat?  did  it  not  evaporate 
when  exposed  to  the  hot  frying-pan  ?  Did  it  never 
occur  to  a  farmer,  that  the  leaf-lard  of  a  potato-fed 
hog  would  evaporate  full  15  per  cent,  in  the  frying  ? 
S.  W. 

For  the  Genesee  Farmer. 

MARL. 

Marl — a  species  of  calcareous  carlh,  of  different  composi- 
tion, and  possessing  fertilizing  properties. —  Webster. 

The  term  "marl;"  in  common  parlance,  is  applied 
to  many  deposits  which  contain  lime,  and  by  some 
to  soils  which  are  of  a  yellowish  color,  which  con- 
tain a  small  portion  of  clay,  mixed  with  silicious 
matter,  with  or  without  lime. 

Shell-marl  is  a  term  more  limited  in  its  significa- 
tion, and  is  used  to  denote  those  deposites  which  are 
found  scattered  through  different  countries,  and  are 
evidently  produced  by  different  crustaceous  animals, 
while  living  in  salt  or  fresh  water.  The  shells  of 
such  animals  are  composed  of  lime,  combined  with 
phosphoric  and  carbonic  acid,  and,  when  fresh,  con- 
tain ammonia.  All  these  substances,  separate  or 
combined,  are  taken  into  plants,  and  without  them 
many  plants  will  not  arrive  at  perfection.  Shell- 
marl  has,  in  countries  where  it  is  found,  been  consid- 
ered equal  in  value  with  plaster  of  Paris,  and,  when 
applied  to  wheat  lands,  even  superior  to  that  article. 

There  is  another  substance,  found  precipitated 
from  waters  which  flow  from  lime  formations,  which 
is  often  called  marl.  It  is  found  in  beds  of  consid- 
erable thickness,  in  some  localities  soft  and  friable, 
in  others  forming  porous  stones,  of  greater  or  lesser 
magnitude,  when  it  is  called  titfa.  This  substance 
has  been  found  valuable  as  a  manure,  when  applied 
to  soils  destitute  of  lime. 

Localities. — In  searching  for  shell-marl,  those  pla- 
ces should  be  examined  which  are  supposed  to  have 
been  covered  with  standing  pools  or  ponds  of  water 
at  some  previous  period,  and  which  have  been  drained 
by  art,  or  become  dry  by  natural  causes.  In  such 
localities,  it  is  often  foimd  resting  upon  a  stratum  of 
soft,  unctuous  earth,  and  covered  with  a  quantity  of 
vegetable  matter. 

Test. — The  quality  of  shell-marl  may  be  readily 
ascertained  by  putting  a  small  quantity,  when  dry, 
into  a  tumbler,  and  pouring  vinegar  upon  it  :  in  pro- 
portion to  the  rapidity  of  its  effervescence,  so  will 
be  its  value^ N.  GOODSELL. 

RHUBARB,  or  Pie  Plant.— After  the  plants  have  a  good  start, 
(say  second  year  after  phinting,)  hoe  the  eiirth  from  the  roots  18  to 
24  inches  and  as  deep  as  the  roots  run  down.  Then  put  in  a  quantity 
(no  dangerof  getting  too  much)  of  r  tied  cow  manure,  and  the  effect 
is  astonishing  the  succeeding  year— rendering  it  unnecessary  to  put 
barrels  over  them — the  stalk  being  much  more  tender  from  its  quick 
growth.  You  can  in  this  way  have  cuttings  twice  a  week  from  the 
same  plant.    This  is  the  result  of  my  experiment.  J.  H.  \V. 
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Albany,  April  22,  1845. 
Messrs.  B.  F.  Smith  &  Co. — Gentlhmen  :  I 
send  you  a  copy  of  my  report  on  agriculture,  with 
so  much  marked  out  as  will  bring  it,  I  trust,  with- 
in the  moderate  limits  of  the  Farmer.  If  it  shall 
be  thought  best,  the  balance  of  the  report,  with 
perhaps  some  additional  remarks,  will  be  published 
in  the  succeeding  number. 

I  have  reported  a  bill  to  grant  $5,000  a  year, 
for  three  years,  to  the  Fairfield  Medical  College, 
provided  the  trustees  shall  change  the  institution 
into  an  agricultural  school.  The  buildings,  chem- 
ical apparatus,  &c.,  are  well  adapted  to  the  object 
in  view.  The  location  is  not  so  favorable  as  I  could 
wish  ;  but,  with  the  ice  once  broken  in  this  matter 
of  agricultural  schools,  and  their  practical  utility 
fairly  tested,  there  will  be  no  ditlculty  in  estab- 
lishing them  wherever  they  shall  be  needed. 

—  D.  LEE. 

T?  F  P  O  T?,  T 
OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE. 
In  Assembly— w'Harc/i  2Qth,  1845. 
Dr.  D.  Lee,  of  Buffalo,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  to  whom  was  referred  so  much  of  the 
Governor's  Message  as  relates  to  that  subject, 
reports  : 

Speaking  of  agriculture,  the  Governor  says  : 
*•  The  interest  involved  is  not  merely  the  most 
important  committed  to  our  charge,  but  more  impor- 
tant than  all  others.'" 

This  is  no  more  than  a  just  appreciation  of  that 
portion  of  the  public  interests  committed  by  the 
House  to  the  charge  of  your  committee.  Happy 
shall  we  be  if  any  thing  v/e  can  say  or  do  shall  serve 
to  lessen  the  hard  work  now  expended  in  producmg 
a  pound  of  wool,  a  firkin  of  butter,  or  a  bushel  of 
wheat. 

Agriculture  is  a  subject  that  public  men  are  far 
more  inclined  to  praise  than  to  aid  by  any  legislative 
enactments.  However  others  may  regard  the  inte- 
rest of  rural  industry,  your  committee  believe  that, 
while  legislating  for  half  a  million  of  farmers,  we 
owe  them  something  more  than  empty  commenda- 
tion— something  hetter  than  a  heartless  lip  service. 

It  IS  known  to  all,  that  no  class  in  the  community 
give  so  much  muscular  toil  for  $100  as  do  the  com- 
mon field  laborers  in  the  state  of  New  York.  The 
hard  work  of  skilful  farmers  is  bought  and  sold  at  9 
or  10  dollars  a  month,  and  twelve  hours  toil  is  cheer- 
fully performed  each  day.  But  the  mechanic,  the 
banker,  the  merchant,  the  broker,  or  the  professional 
gentleman,  thinks  his  service  very  poorly  rewarded 
if  he  do  not  receive  three  or  four  times  that  sum. 

If  a  man  whose  whole  life  is  devoted  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  earth,  does  not  and  cannot  earn  so 
much  as  the  merchant,  the  physician,  or  the  lawyer, 
in  the  course  of  a  year,  pray  tell  us  what  is  the 
cause,  of  this  inability,  that  wise  legislation  may  re- 
move it.  And  if  the  agriculturist  does  earn  as 
much  as  any  non-producer  in  the  state,  then  please 
inform  us  how  it  happens  that  an  experienced  farmer 
must  sell  his  labor  at  $120  a  year,  when  he  cannot 
hire  one  experienced  in  the  mysteries  of  the  law  or 
medicine  for  less  than  $1,000  a  year. 

Surely  the  toiling  husbandman  needs,  if  he  does 
not  deserve,  as  many  good  meals,  as  much  good  clo- 
thing, and  as  fine  a  house,  as  one  that  merely  stud- 
ies to  acquire,  not  to  produce,  the  good  things  of 
this  world.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  is  notorious, 
that  the  great  body  of  our  rural  population  somehow 


contrive  to  work  a  little  harder  and  fare  a  little  poor- 
er than  any  other  class  in  the  community. 

We  learn,  from  reliable  statistics,  that  paupers  in- 
crease among  us  much  faster  than  population.  The 
number  that  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  only  one  step 
from  the  poor-house,  is  increasing  with  fearful  rapid- 
ity. There  are  already  more  than  500,000  people  in 
this  state  wholly  dependent  on  their  daily  labor  for 
their  daily  bread. 

If  the  legislature  will  do  as  much  to  instruct  the 
producing  classes  how  to  keep  and  enjoy  the  entire 
proceeds  of  their  honest  toil,  as  it  does  to  teach  all 
non-producers  how  to  exchange  their  shadows  for 
the  working-man's  substance,  nine-tenths  of  our 
growing  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  poor,  and  the 
punishment  of  crime,  will  cease  for  ever.  On  the 
contrary,  so  long  as  three-fourths  of  any  community 
give  the  products  of  three,  four,  or  six  hands  for  the 
little  earnings  of  one  hand,  just  so  long  will  hungry 
mouths,  naked  backs,  and  houseless  heads,  claim  as- 
sistance by  a  tax  on  the  property  of  those  that  are 
better  off.  According  to  the  official  report,  the  di- 
rect tax  in  this  state  for  the  year  1844  was  $4,243,- 
100.  This  will  soon  be  $8,000,000,  unless  we  cease 
to  manufacture  paupers,  criminals,  and  needless  lit- 
igation. 

On  what  does  the  productiveness  of  the  farmer's 
labor  mainly  depend  ?  Surely  not  on  his  mere  mus- 
cular strength  ;  for  in  that  case  the  mechanical 
power  of  a  cart-horse  will  exceed  five-fold  in  value 
the  labor  of  an  agriculturist.  It  is  the  sound  judg- 
ment, experience,  and  acquired  knowledge  of  the  di- 
recting mind  that  imparts  productive  value  to  the 
labor  of  human  hands.  And  it  is  mainly  because 
the  intellect  employed  in  rural  pursuits  is  less  devel- 
oped than  the  mind  devoted  to  other  and  mere  pro- 
fessional occupations,  that  agricultural  labor  is  so 
poorly  rewarded.  The  truth  is,  that  pass/re  intellec- 
tual faculties  are  utterly  valueless.  They  produce 
nothing.  Hence,  as  the  mind  of  a  human  being 
lacks  science  or  knowledge,  the  market  value  of  his 
more  physical  force  depreciates  in  price.  Without 
going  into  an  elaborate  argument,  your  committee 
appeal  to  the  ten  thousand  improvements  of  the  age 
in  which  we  live,  as  furnishing  conclusive  evidence 
that  there  is  no  power  on  earth  so  productive  of 
ffreat  and  beneficent  results  as  the  power  of  highly 
cultivated  intellect. 

Those  that  follow  the  plow,  and  swing  the  axe, 
and  gather  the  harvest,  have  not,  as  a  class,  been  in- 
structed in  the  sciences  which  reveal  nature's  pro- 
cess for  changing  earth,  air,  and  water  into  bread, 
meal,  and  clothing.  Hence,  to  manufacture  a  bar- 
rel of  pork,  of  flour,  a  firkin  of  butter,  or  100  pounds 
of  wool,  from  the  ingredients  necessary  to  form 
those  agricultural  staples,  the  farmer  loses  one-third 
or  one-half  of  his  labor  by  its  misapplication.  To 
make  one  ripe  wheat  plant,  nature  requres  no  fewer 
than  fourteen  simple  and  distinct  elementary  bodies. 
Each  one  of  these  substances  has  peculiar  proper- 
ties, and  not  one  can  serve  as  a  substitute  for  an- 
other. 

The  laws  established  by  the  Creator  of  the  uni- 
verse, which  govern  all  the  changes  in  the  form  and 
properties  ol  matter,  whether  in  a  crude  mineral  or 
in  an  organized  condition,  making  the  living  tissues 
of  plants  and  animals,  are  as  uniform  and  unerring  as 
the  laws  that  regulate  the  rising  and  the  setting  of 
the  sun.  By  studying  the  operation  of  these  laws, 
the  practical  agriculturist  is  often  able  to  effect  a 
result  in  a  day,  which  he  could  not  accomplish  in 
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a  week  while  working  against  the  purposes  of 
nature. 

It  is  not  far  from  the  truth  to  say,  that  400,000  of 
the  700,000  children  now  attending  our  common 
schools,  are  destined  to  become  practical  operatives 
in  the  great  art  of  making  something  into  grain, 
grass,  roots,  milk,  butter,  cheese,  wool,  fat,  lean 
meat,  bone,  or  some  of  the  numerous  other  products 
of  rural  labor.  Jf'liere  that  something  can  be  found, 
and  hoic  the  raw  materials  of  all  cultivated  plants 
should  be  combined  so  as  to  give  the  largest  return 
for  any  given  amount  of  capital  and  manual  toil,  are 
problems  in  practical  husbandry,  which  science  alone 
can  solve. 

If  the  ashes  obtained  by  burning  a  ripe  wheat,  rye, 
oat,  corn,  barley,  or  timothy  plant,  be  analyzed,  not 
far  fi'om  80  per  cent,  will  be  found  to  be  silica,  or 
common  flint  sand.  This  silica  is  an  indispensable 
ingredient  in  the  above-named  crops  ;  and  yet,  not 
one  particle  of  this  mineral  can  enter  the  root  of  any 
plant  except  it  be  dissolved  in  water.  Now,  of  all 
earthy  substances,  flinl  sand  is  the  most  insoluble. 
Indeed,  you  may  boil  it  for  hours  in  aqua  fortis,  sul- 
phuric or  muriatic  acid,  without  dissolving  it.  How, 
then,  is  the  practical  farmer  to  dissolve  this  mineral, 
which,  more  than  all  others,  forms  the  hone  neces- 
sary to  give  strength  to  the  stems  of  his  grain,  that 
they  may  hold  up,  without  falling,  the  load  of  ripe 
seed  in  the  ears  ? 

Chemically  speaking,  silica  is  an  acid,  and  will 
unite  with  a  large  dose  of  the  two  alkalies,  potash 
and  soda,  and  form  a  soluble  silicate  of  those  bases. 

This  explanation  reveals  the  reason  why  the  alka- 
lies in  wood  ashes  are  so  valuable  as  fertilizers  on 
sandy  soils.  On  comparing  the  analyses  of  maple, 
beech,  and  oak  ashes  with  those  obtained  from  cereal 
plants,  there  will  be  found  a  striking  similarity  in 
their  respective  constituents. 

Next  to  clay,  sand,  and  potash — lime,  soda,  phos- 
phorus, sulphur,  chlorine,  and  iron,^are  the  most  im- 
portant minerals  found  in  cultivated  plants.  To  pre- 
pare these  ingredients  for  use,  the  following  is  a 
cheap  and  easy  process  : 

Take  ten  bushels  of  newly-slacked  lime — i.e.,  ten 
before  it  is  slacked — and  mix  it  thoroughly  with  20 
bushels  of  loam  or  vegetable  mould.  Add  to  the 
heap  five  bushels  of  common  salt  and  an  equal 
amount  of  plaster  of  Paris.  Moisten  till  the  mass 
is  like  damp  earth. 

The  plaster  will  furnish  sulphur,  and  the  common 
salt  will  yield  both  soda  and  chlorine.  The  latter 
will  leave  the  sodium  and  unite  with  the  caustic 
lime,  forminjT  a  soluble  salt,  called  the  chloride  of 
calcium.  The  sodium  being  first  converted  into  soda, 
will  then  combine  with  the  carbonic  acid  from  the 
air  and  organized  matter  in  the  vegetable  mould,  and 
form  a  precious  alkahne  salt,  which  will  dissolve 
common  sand.  This  compound  still  lacks  phospho- 
rus and  iron.  Ground  bones  furnish  the  former,  and 
copperas  the  latter  mineral.  If  one  can  get  the 
liquid  excretions  of  domestic  animals,  or  of  the  hu- 
man species,  and  saturate  the  compost  heap  with 
this  compound  of  ammonia,  phosphoric  acid,  and  of 
other  valuable  matters  derived  from  plants,  the  ferti- 
lizing properties  of  this  artificial  manure  will  be 
greatly  increased. 

There  is  no  branch  of  business  in  which  the  sci- 
ences of  geology,  chemistry,  and  of  vegetable  and 
animal  physiology,  are  so  useful  to  man,  as  they  are 
to  the  practical  husbandman.  The  term  science  is 
but  another  name  for  knowledge.     It  is,  however, 


usually  limited  in  connection  with  natural  phenome- 
na, to  the  systematic  investigation  of  the  laws  of 
nature.  Of  all  men,  the  practical  faimeris  most  in- 
terested in  understanding  and  obeying  these  wise 
and  salutary  laws. 

The  fact  is  susceptible  of  demonstration,  that 
from  a  general  ignorance  of  these  laws,,  we  have 
wasted  in  the  state  of  New  York,  within  the  last 
twenty-fJA-e  years,  the  indispensable  ingredients  that 
go  to  form  both  bread  and  milk  for  our  children, 
which,  if  placed  in  New  York  or  Boston  markets, 
would  sell  for  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

The  guano  imported  into  Great  Britain  last  year 
sold  for  t!4,000,000.  It  is  retailed  in  Western  New 
York  by  an  exchange  of  four  pounds  of  flour  for  one 
of  guano. 

To  make  an  acre  of  wheat  that  will  yield  twenty 
bushels,  the  plants  must  ha^e  12  pounds  of  phospho- 
rus. To  purchase  that  amount  of  a  substance, 
which  forms  one  of  the  constituents  of  the  human 
brain,  at  a  druggist's  shop,  will  cost  $24. 

The  fact  is  notorious,  that  there  are  thousands,  if 
not  millions  of  acres  in  this  state,  which  once  bore 
20  bushels  of  good  wheat  per  acre,  that  now  yield 
not  more  than  ten  bushels.  To  make  our  twelve 
millions  of  bushels  of  wheat  a  year,  we  annually 
consume  about  seven  millions  of  pounds  of  phospho- 
rus. It  is  the  phosphate  of  lime  contained  in  grass 
and  hay,  derived  from  the  earth,  out  of  which  all 
our  domestic  animals  form  the  solid  earthy  portion  of 
their  bones.  At  present  prices,  the  phosphorus  and 
ammonia  annually  thrown  away  in  the  solid  and  li- 
quid excretions  of  man  and  his  domestic  animals,  are 
worth  some  $20,000,000. 

A  cargo  of  guano — phosphorus  and  concentrated 
nitrogen,  derived  from  the  fish  on  which  sea-fowls 
feed — arrived  in  New  York  a  few  days  since,  which 
will  sell  at  some  $60,000  !  What  consummate  fol- 
ly, to  throw  away  the  raw  materials  which  form  our 
daily  bread  ! 

In  a  work  just  published  in  this  country,  M.  Bous- 
singault  states,  that  he  has  seen  fields  on  the  table 
lands  of  the  Andes  which  have  produced  excellent 
crops  of  wheat  annually,  for  200  years.  Guano  is 
the  fertilizer  used  on  these  fields. 

Recent  experiments  in  Scotland  have  demonstra- 
ted the  practicability  of  growing  44  bushels  of 
wheat  on  an  acre  having  only  1  \  per  cent,  of  organ- 
ized matter  in  the  soil.  It  must  contain,  however, 
to  a  limited  extent,  each  of  the  14  simple  elemen- 
tary substances  which  form  a  wheat  plant. 

It  is  well  known,  that  if  a  bin  of  corn  be  moisten- 
ed, it  will  heat,  and  grow  or  rot.  In  the  process  of 
sprouting,  a  seed  first  imbibes  some  portion  of  the 
vital  gas  which  surrounds  it,  which,  uniting  with  the 
carbon  in  the  starch,  forms  carbonic  acid,  and  evolves 
heat.  When  starch  thus  loses  one  portion  of  its 
carbon,  it  is  changed  into  a  kind  of  sugar,  making, 
as  is  well  known,  sweet  bread  from  wheat  a  little 
grown.  If  a  grain  of  ,whcat  be  surrounded  by  a 
little  waxy  clay,  only  a  half-inch  in  diameter,  it  will 
not  sprout,  because  oxygen  gas  cannot  penetrate  the 
compact  earth.  By  sowing  grain  in  wet  weather, 
so  that  the  harrow  covers  the  seed  with  mud,  thou- 
sands of  bushels  are  lost. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  practical  importance  to 
know  how  to  develop  a  large,  vigorous  growth  of 
roots.  On  a  poor  soil,  this  can  only  be  done  by  tho 
aid  of  science.  Deep  plowing,  and  a  thorough  pul- 
verizing of  the  soil,  are  indispensable  to  accomplish 
this  object. 
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If  it  cost  the  farmers  of  New  York  twice  as  much 
land  and  labor  to  produce  a  bu?hel  of  grain  as  it  does 
their  ccmpetitois  out  of  the  state,  how  are  the  cul- 
tivators of  the  earth  among  us  to  prosper  ? 

AH  the  farmers  in  the  Empire  State  should  rise  as 
one  man,  and  insist  that  the  science  of  keeping  pro- 
perty, and  the  science  of  good  husbandry,  shall  be 
taught  in  all  their  common  schools. 

The  same  mental  cultivation  which  will  enable  an 
honest  tiller  of  the  soil  to  double  the  products,  and 
doable  the  value  of  his  better-directed  industry,  will 
also  qualify  him  to  keep  and  enjoy  a  much  larger  por- 
tion of  the  nett  proceeds  of  his  labor. 

It  is  now  twenty -six  years  since  the  friends  of 
agricultural  improvement  first  made  a  vigorous  ef- 
fort to  establish  an  agricultural  college  in  this  state. 
Your  committee  have  before  them  an  essay  publish- 
ed in  this  city  in  1819,  of  forty-two  pages,  advoca- 
ting such  an  institution  with  unanswerable  argu- 
ments. 

At  a  latter  period  the  lamented  Judge  Buel  suc- 
ceded  in  procuring  a  naked  charter  for  such  a  school; 
but  not  a  single  dollar  could  be  obtained  to  aid  pri- 
vate enterprise  in  teaching  the  unerring  laws  of  na- 
ture to  the  young  men  v/ho  are  to  pursue  the  mod- 
ern art  of  transforming  solid  rocks  into  fertile 
soils,  and  these,  again,  into  human  food  and  rai- 
ment. 

Wise  legislators  conferred  unlimited  authority  on 
a  few  Canal  Commissioners  to  expend  indefinite  mil- 
lions in  cutting  and  beautifying  inanimate  stone  along 
the  line  of  the  enlarged  canal :  but  the  law-making 
power  refused  to  grant  one  dollar  to  teach  the  sci- 
ence of  rural  economy  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
practical  farmers.  Within  the  last  twenty-six 
years  there  has  been  taken  from  the  public  treasury 
about  ^200,000  to  prepare  the  candidates  for  legal 
honors  to  study  successfully  the  science  of  law.  We 
have  also  four  well-endowed  medical  colleges,  now 
drawing  from  the  public  funds  $5,500  a  year,  besides 
$200,000  before  received. 

We  have  so  long  paid  a  large  bounty  on  al' 
branches  of  unproductive  industry,  that  no  young 
man,  of  any  honorable  ambition,  will  consent  to  toil 
and  sweat,  and  burn  in  the  sun  on  a  farm,  for  $10  a 
month,  when,  as  a  clerk  in  a  store,  a  bank,  or  a  bro- 
ker's office,  or  as  a  student  in  the  doctor's  or  law- 
yer's office,  he  can  expect,  in  the  course  of  twenty 
years,  to  command  five  dollars  to  one,  and  at  one- 
fifth  of  the  severe  bodily  labor  exacted  of  the  prac- 
tical agridulturist.  But  can  all  our  ambitious  young 
men  become  professional  gentlemen,  without  render- 
ing these  professional  pursuits  utterly  valueless  ? 
If  learning  and  science  are  the  great  highways  to 
honorable  distinction  and  public  favor,  why  deny 
these  advantages  to  those  that  do  more  than  all 
others  to  feed  and  clothe  the  whole  community  ? 

It  is  true  that  science  is  the  greatest  leveler  in  the 
world  :  but,  unlike  the  leveling  of  ignorance  and 
brute  force,  it  ever  levels  upward.  It  takes  the 
highest  point  of  mental  attainment  already  achiev- 
ed for  its  standard  ;  and  then,  wisely  and  humane- 
ly attempts  to  elevate  all  below  up  to  that 
standard. 

The  object  of  this  efTort  is  to  make  the  triumph 
of  mind  over  mattet  universal  and  complete.  All 
men  blessed  with  a  common  share  of  common  sense 
should  have,  in  their  cvery-day  business  operations, 
the  full  benefit  of  the  best  lights  of  modern  science. 
Science  gives  to  the  poor  man  unknown  and  ever- 
in";reasing  power  over  heat,  light,  electricity,  chem- 


ical attraction,  air,  water,  and  the  solid  substances 
which  form  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

All  these  elements  are  brougiit  into  requisition  by 
nature,  in  changing  crude  mineral  matter  into  living 
organized  beings — into  the  cultivated  plants  and  do- 
mestic animals  produced  by  the  labor  of  the  husband- 
man. To  increase  the  knowledge  of  the  producing 
classes  does  not  detract,  in  the  least,  from  the  at- 
tainments of  any  class  that  may  stand,  or  think  they 
stand,  above  the  common  average  of  the  community 
in  which  they  live. 

Why  shall  we  refuse  to  do  as  much  to  make  skill- 
ful and  scientific  farmers  as  we  do  to  make  skillful 
doctors  and  lawyers  ? 

There  are  11,000,000  acres  under  cultivation  in 
this  state,  yielding  an  average  product  worth  $7  per 
acre.  Communicate  to  the  half-million  of  men  who 
cultivate  these  lands  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  na- 
ture which  govern  all  the  results  of  rural  industry, 
and  instead  of  exhausting  the  soil  of  its  bread-form- 
ing elements  at  the  rate  of  millions  a  year,  they  will 
improve  the  land  and  harvest,  at  the  same  cost  in 
labor,  three  dollars  per  acre  more  than  they  now 
do.  This  will  add  to  the  productive  value  of  our 
agricultural  industry  $  33,000,000  a  year,  and  to 
the  revenue  of  our  canals  more  than  one  million 
of  dollars  :  for  a  large  portion  of  this  will  go  to 
the  cities  on  the  sea-board,  and  be  paid  for  in  goods 
to  be  returned  through  our  canals  to  the  consu- 
mers. Thus  the  property  dug  from  the  earth  will 
contribute  a  double  toll  to  the  state. 

Who  cannot  see  that  commerce,  manufactures, 
and  all  other  pursuits  in  civilized  society  will  be 
largely  benefited  by  increasing  the  productiveness 
of  rural  labor  ?  Hence  whatever  we  give  to  ag- 
riculture is  truly  given  to  all  classes.  By  unwise 
cultivation,  we  have  all  consumed  much  of  the 
constituents  of  human  food  and  clothing  that  a 
a  bountiful  Providence  spread  over  the  virgin  earth 
in  the  Empire  State.  Science  now  comes  to  our 
aid,  and  teaches  us  how  to  change  a  cold,  com- 
pact subsoil,  into  a  loose,  friable,  and  most  produc- 
tive surface  soil.  It  reveals  to  us  ivhy  it  is  that 
a  good  soil  will  produce  100  pounds  oi"  ripe  wheat 
plants,  and  yet  lose  only  15  pounds  of  its  weight 
and  substance  bj^  the  operation,  eighty-five  pounds 
coming  from  the  atmosphere. 


Very  fine  Hogs. — A,  Russell,  Esq.  of  Deerfield, 
Mass.,  in  a  communication  to  the  editor  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Ploughman,  says,  he  fatted  and  killed 
a  pig  11  months  and  6  days  old,  that  weighed  532 
lbs.  Respecting  the  best  mode  of  feeding  hogs,  he 
says,  '^  I  fed  him  for  the  last  six  months  entirely  on 
c(n-n  ground  in  the  ear,  and  wet.  This  was  the 
largest  hog  ever  killed  of  his  age.  I  have  tried  va- 
rious ways  in  feeding,  and  I  have  had  the  best  luck 
in  giving  mixed  ground  feed,  in  the  cold  part  of  the 
year  ;  wet  it  with  warm  liquor,  and  give  it  soon  af- 
ter it  is  mixed — always  keeping  a  clean  trough  and  a 
dry  place  for  them  to  lie  in. 

It  would  seem  that  old  Deerfield  will  soon  stand 
at  the  head  of  the  list  for  fat  hogs  :  as  it  has  long 
been  head  and  horns,  above  all  other  towns  for  fat 
cattle.  Mr.  R,  says,  "Ten  of  my  townsmen  have 
handed  me  a  list  of  the  weight  of  12  hogs  that  they 
have  killed  for  their  own  use  this  winter,  which  beats 
the  Connecticut  hogs  mentioned  in  the  Hartford  pa- 
per. Whole  weight  is  6,698  ;  average,  558  ;  the 
largest  was  661,  the  smallest,  503  ;  the  oldest  20 
months  ;  the  youngest,  14  months." 
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IMPROVED  SHORT-HORNED  DURHAM  HEIFER  ESTERVILLE. 
EsTERviLLE,  the  property  of  E.  P.  Prentice,  of  Mt.  Hope,  near  Albany,  received  the  first  prize  for  two- 


(1,485) — g.g.g.g.  (].  Bellona,  by  Mars  (411) — g-g-g-g-g'  d.  RoUa,  by  North  Star  (458,)  own  brother  to 
Comet,  sold  for  $1,000.     Sir  Alfred  was,  in  1840,  sold  to  the  King  of  the  French. 


For  tho  Genesco  Farmer. 

WINTERING  STOCK— A  DIALOGUE. 
(Continued.) 

James.  Brother  H.,  when  I  got  home  I  saw  how 
miserable  and  poor  my  cattle  were  when  compared 
with  yours  ;  so  I  resolved  to  do  diflerently  in  future. 
But  I  must  have  some  of  the  big  beets  ;  so  you  must 
inform  me  how  to  raise  them. 

Henry.  I  am  glad  that  you  have  come  to  so 
good  a  resolution  ;  and  if  you  do  but  pvit  it  into 
practice,  you  will  have  both  the  satisfaction  and 
profit  of  it.  When  you  were  here  before,  I  forgot 
to  inform  you  that  you  must  not  allow  any  of  your 
stock  to  ramble  over  the  fields  when  they  are  soft, 
nor  before  the  grass  is  well  up.  What  little  they 
get  early  in  the  season,  by  plunging  over  the  fields, 
is  a  real  injury  to  the  animals,  and  very  luirtful  to 
the  ground.  You  never  should  turn  into  the  pas- 
tures until  they  are  up  a  good  bite  ;  they  will  then 
aflbrd  much  more  feed  through  summer,  and  the 
stock  will  do  much  better. 

But  to  the  root-raising  :  The  essentials  for  rais- 
ing a  bountiful  hoe  crop  of  any  description  are,  to 
have  the  ground  rich — to  keep  it  clean  and  well  pul- 
verized. Now  I  nuist  inform  you  how  I  apply  my 
manure — for  you  must  have  manure  to  make  your 
ground  rich.  Stabling  your  cattle,  and  feeding 
them  with  roots  in  winter,  it  makes  much  more  and 
much  richer  manure.  The  increasing  of  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  the  manure  is  one  of  the  most 
essential  benefits  of  the  root  crop. 

I  prepare  my  ground  in  the  fall,  for  all  my  hoe 
crops.  You  now  must  do  the  best  you  can,  and 
next  season  you  can  do  better. 


You  sec  that  I  have  all  my  manure  in  the  yard, 
and  by  the  first  of  May  ha^e  all  the  straw  and  use- 
less forage  trodden  under  foot,  for  manure.  About 
the  first  of  April  I  spread  plaster  all  over  my  yards, 
about  two  tons  :  and  about  the  last  of  May,  or  as 
soon  as  spring  work  is  over,  I  put  the  manure  up 
into  heaps  in  the  j'ards,  and  cover  these  heaps  over 
with  a  thin  coat  of  plaster — about  two  tons  more. 
The  manure  rem.ains  in  these  piles  through  summer, 
and  as  soon  as  my  fall  crops  are  secured,  or  as  soon 
as  I  can,  I  apply  this  manure  to  my  next  spring  cpop, 
but  previous  to  putting  on  the  dung,  I  sow^  the 
ground  with  plaster — about  two  bushels  per  acre. 

On  the  ground  intended  for  the  beets,  I  put  of  said 
manure  30  vragon  or  ox-cart  loads  per  acre  ;  and  on 
the  corn  and  potato  ground,  25  loads  per  acre  ; 
spread  it  evenly  over  the  surface,  and  then  plow  it 
deep  and  well,  not  leaving  any  unturned. 

In  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  sufficiently 
dry  to  pulverize,  give  it  a  thorough  harrowing 
lengthwise  of  the  furrows;  it  is  then  ready  for  mark- 
ing for  corn  and  potatoes.  But  the  beet  ground 
must  be  cross-harrowed,  so  as  to  mix  the  soil  tho- 
roughly. Harrow  sufficiently  :  do  not  fear  hurting 
it,  if  the  ground  be  but  drj^  Then  take  your  plow 
and  ridge  it  into  narrow  ridges,  2^  ;or  3  feet  apart. 
Then  with  a  marker,  drawn  by  a  horse,  or  with  5'our 
hoe  handle,  make  a  mark  on  "the  top  of  the  ridge, 
about  2  inches  deep — drop  the  seed  into  it,  about  2  or 
3  inches  apart,  then  cover  them  lightly  with  a  hoe  or 
rake. 

The  seed  you  can  get  at  the  Rochester  seed  store: 
put  on  3  lbs.  of  the  mangel  wurzel,  or  the  large 
white  sugar  beet,  per  acre.     Try  some  of  each,  and 
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you  will  see  which  is  best  adapted  to  your  soil  ;  and 
also  get  half  a  pound  of  ruta  baga  seed  per  acre,  to 
mix  with  the  beets — it  gives  a  double  chance  for  a 
regular  crop. 

Soak  the  beet  seed  in  warm  soft  water,  for  three 
or  four  or  even  five  days,  changing  the  water  occa- 
sionally. When  ready  to  plant,  pour  off  the  water 
as  dry  as  you  can  :  then  roll  the  seed  in  white  plaster 
or  flour,  to  make  it  white,  so  that  you  can  see  how 
you  are  dropping  it. 

Soak  the  turnip  seed  in  tanners'  oil  two  or  three 
days,to  prevent  the  flies  from  eating  the  young  plants. 
Mix  the  beet  and  turnip  seed  together  before  sowing, 
as  I  have  stated  above,  3  lbs.  of  one  and  half  a  pound 
of  the  other  per  acre  :  by  thus  doing,  you  have  two 
chances  for  a  bountiful  crop.  And  sow  as  soon  in 
May  as  the  ground  and  weather  will  permit. 

March24,  1845.  WHEATLAND. 

«  N.  Y.  FARMER  &  MECHANIC"  Criticism  on 

S.  W's.  Essay  on  Manure. — Indian  Corn  as  a 

Green  Crop. 

I  have  just  had  the  honor  to  receive  through  the 
post-office  two  numbers  of  the  "  New  York  P^armer 
and  Mechanic."  It  is  a  well-printed  hebdomedal,  on 
good  paper,  containing  none  of  those  long,  common- 
place talcs,  indigenous  and  exotic,  which  so  general- 
ly monopolize  the  columns  of  those  blanket  sheets 
yclept  "the  cheapest  newspapers  extant."  If  the 
New  York  Farmer  is  not,  at  $2  a  year,  the  lowest- 
priced  weekly  in  New  York,  in  my  humble  opinion  it 
gives  as  much  valuable  and  mteresting  matter  for 
$2  a  year  as  any  other  paper  printed  there. 

The  editor  of  the  agricultural  department  of  this 
paper,  B*,  in  noticing  the  extracts  from  my  Essay  on 
Manures,  as  published  in  the  Genesee  Farmer,  de- 
murs to  the  assertion  that  "  the  atmosphere,  and  not 
the  earth,  is  the  storehouse  of  the  elements  of  or- 
ganic life."  He  first  quotes  a  passage  from  Liebig, 
to  show  that  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  converts 
the  humus  in  the  soil  into  carbonic  acid,  which  is  ta- 
ken up  as  food  by  the  roots  of  plants  ;  and  then 
makes  the  unqualified  assertion,  that  the  earth  is  the 
storehouse,  and  the  atmosphere  the  digesting  agency 
of  vegetable  life." 

B*  is  undoubtedly  correct  when  he  says  that  the 
earth  is  the  storehouse  for  manures,  and  that  science 
is  with  the  farmer  who  fills  it  ;  but  science  is  also 
with  the  farmer  who  makes  up  for  the  paucity  of  his 
animal  manures,  by  the  use  of  lime,  plaster,  ashes, 
&,c. — substances  which  have  the  power  to  receive 
and  fix  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  in  the  soil,  to  aid 
in  dissolving  the  incumbent  humus,  and  then  to  per- 
form still  another  part,  by  entering  into  the  tissues  in 
some  form,  to  add  to  the  organism  of  the  plant  itself. 

If  B.'s  theory  be  true,  why  will  a  spoonful!  of 
plaster,  guano,  or  crushed  bones,  applied  to  a  hill  of 
corn,  cause  it  to  produce  so  much  more  than  it  v/ould 
yield  without  such  outward  application  ?  I  would 
ask,  if  nearly  one-half  of  all  vegetable  structure  is 
carbon,  how  is  it  that  some  soils  produce  good  crops 
from  year  to  year,  with  hardly  a  trace  of  soluble  ve- 
getable matter  in  them  ?  it  is  the  Avell-settled 
opinion  of  Justus  Liebig,  corroborated  by  that  of 
Sennibier,  Ingenhauss,  and  others,  that  the  carbon- 
ic acid  of  the  air,  serves  for  the  food  of  plants,  and 
that  its  carbon  is  freely  assimilated  by  them.  M. 
de  Saussure  was  fully  aware  of  the  omnipresence  of 
carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere  before  he  ascertain- 
ed the  fact,  by  experiment,  that  it  was  present  in  the 
atmosphere  of  Mont  Blanc,  where  eternal  snows  co- 
ver the  earth's  surface. 


B*  will  admit  that  oxygen  gas  and  water  come 
from  the  air.  We  now  come  to  nitrogen,  which, 
with  hydrogen,  forms  ammonia.  Liebig,  in  his  or- 
ganic chemistry,  says,  "  A  certain  portion  of  nitro- 
gen is  exported  with  corn  and  cattle  ;  and  this  ex- 
portation takes  place  from  year  to  year  without  the 
smallest  compensation  ;  yet  after  a  given  number  of 
years,  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  will  bo  found  to  have 
increased  1  Whence,  we  may  ask,  comes  this  in- 
crease of  nitrogen  ?  The  nitrogen  in  the  excre- 
ments cannot  reproduce  itself,  and  the  earth  cannot 
yield  it.  Plants,  and  consequently  animals,  must 
therefore  derive  their  nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere." 

On  a  dry  prairie  near  Vincennes,  Ind.,  Indian  corn 
has  been  grown,  without  the  aid  of  animal  manures, 
more  than  70  years  in  succession,  with  very  little 
diminution  of  crop.  This  fine  soil  doubtless  pos- 
sesses all  the  inorganic  matter  necessary  to  form 
the  inorganic  structure  of  the  plant  grown  on  it ; 
but  I  would  ask  B*,  Whence  do  the  plants  obtain 
the  constituents  of  nitrogen  and  carbon,  if  not 
from  the  atmosphere  ? 

Editor  B*  claims  the  character  of  an  unique  mas- 
ter in  the  science  of  vegetable  nutrition.  So  far 
from  wishing  to  dispute  his  pretensions,  I  will  free- 
ly acknowledge  them,  after  he  has  succeeded  in  his 
experiment  of  cutting  "  three  or  more  growths  of 
corn-stalks,  4  feet  high,  from  one  seeding."  I  have 
grown  here  two  crops  of  Indian  corn  from  the  same 
ground  in  one  season  ;  but  from  two  seedings.  In 
Cuba,  green  corn  stalks  (mulsho)  is  grown  for  soil- 
ing mules  and  cattle  ;  but  when  one  crop  is  cut,  an- 
other is  sown.  The  experiment  of  two  cuttings 
might  succeed  in  favorr.jlc  seasons  ;  but  three  or 
more  cuttings  could  riot  give  "  increase  to  pay  the 
malting." 

If  I  were  growing  corn  for  fodder,  I  would  always 
sow  it  in  drills,  so  wade  apart  that  the  soil  could 
be  worked  during  the  first  week  of  the  plants' 
growth.  No  crop  pays  so  well  for  early  hoeing 
as  Indian  corn.  A  crop  is  often  lost  in  this  cli- 
mate by  neglecting  to  hoe  it  as  scon  as  the  plants 
are  up .  -  S .  W. 

ExMUR,  OR  WHEAT  BARLEY. 

Mr.  Editor, — At  page  49  of  the  Com.  of  Patents' 
excellent  report  for  1844,  I  noticed  a  statement  in 
relation  to  wheat  barley,  and  infer,  from  the  remarks, 
that  there  is  some  hvnihug  about  it. 

The  kind  of  barley  above-mentioned  has  been 
grown  in  this  region,  and  we  once  sowed  a  bushel. 
It  has  the  appearance  of  common  barley,  yields  well, 
and  has  a  clean,  handsome  kernel.  We  could  not 
sell  it  to  the  brewers  ;  and  not  knowing  any  other 
disposition  to  make  of  it,  discontinued  raising.  It 
found  no  favor  among  our  farmers,  and  the  seed 
may  be  lost.  If,  however,  I  can  find  any,  I  will  send 
the  Commissioner  a  sample.  But  I  have  great 
doubts  whether  it  is  of  any  particular  use  to  the 
farmer.  Yours,  T.  C.  PETERS . 

Darien,  April  21,  1845. 

The  Annual  Herd  Book. — To  accommodate  such 
Sliort-Horn  breeders  as  wish  to  insert  pedigrees  of  the  in- 
crease of  their  herds  this  spring,  in  the  pages  of  this  work, 
it  will  be  kept  open  till  the  first  day  of  July  next,  by  which 
time  it  ii  to  bo  hoped  that  all  who  wisli  to  register  their 
cattle  will  forward  their  respective  pedigrees.  The  lists 
are  fast  coming  in,  and  it  will  be  a  source  of  pleasure 
to  the  subscriber  to  make  them  as  numerous  as  possible, 
that  the  array  of  American  Short-Horns  shall  at  least  show 
some  sort  of  respectability  to  their  friends  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  L.  F.  Allen. 

Black  Rock,  N.  Y.,  April,  1845. 
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SPRING  WEATHER—PROSPECTS  OF  THE 
FRUIT  CROP,  &c. 

In  this  region  Vv'e  have  had  the  most  favorable 
spring  for  transplanting  trees,  and  arranging  and 
la3-ing  out  gardens,  orchard?,  and  pleasure-gronnds, 
that  is  within  our  memory  ;  opening  about  the  10th 
of  Alarch,  and  continuing  up  to  the  25th  of  April, 
with  only  a  trivial  interruption  of  a  few  frost;f  days. 
Vegetation  has  been  brought  forward  gradually,  and 
has  not  suffered  in  any  locality  that  Vv-c  have  heard 
from,  in  Western  New  York,  by  severe  frosts. 

The  last  week  has  been  unusually  warm  for  April, 
and  that,  with  the  copious  rains  which  preceded  it, 
has  caused  a  wonderfully  rapid  development  of  leaves 
and  blossoms. 

The  country  now  presents  a  glorious  and  gladden- 
ing sight.  Never  have  we  seen  fruit  trees  so  prom- 
ising as  they  now  are  :  if  we  escape  injury  by  frosts, 
we  may  reasonably  anticipate  the  most  abundant 
fruit  crop  we  have  seen  for  many  a  year.  For  this 
we  have  great  reason  to  be  thankful.  Throughout 
Ohio,  and  other  sections  of  the  west,  the  entire 
fruit  crop  is  destroyed  ;  and  even  the  wheat  crop,  by 
combined  drought  and  frosts,  is  in  many  sections 
ruined. 

For  vegetable  gardening,  the  weather  has  not 
been  so  favorable.  It  has  generally  been  too  coM 
for  seeds  to  vegetate,  except  in  the  warmest  soils. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  early-sown 
seeds  have  rotted  ;  but  the  weather  since  the  24th  of 
April  has  been  so  warm,  that  early  vegetables  will 
yet  be  matured  in  good  season,  where  timely  and 
proper  exertion  is  made. 

PROGRESS  OF  FRUIT  CULTURE. 

It  is  cheering  to  those  who  are  laboring  to  pro- 
mote the  cultivation  of  fruit  throughout  our  coun- 
try, to  witness  the  increased  interest  which  has 
been  manifested  on  this  subject  during  the  present 
season,  compared  with  preceding  ones. 

It  does  now  seem,  that  the  importance  of  fruit 
culture  begins  to  be  justly  estimated — at  least,  by  a 
large  number.  If  the  same  spirit  be  maintained  for 
the  next  quarter  of  a  century,  of  which  we  have  not 
a  doubt,  every  family  in  the  land  will  be  in  the  en- 
joyment of  an  abundance  of  choice  fruit ;  and  not 
only  that,  but  the  fruits  of  North  America  will  be 
shipped  to  every  countrv  in  the  world.  We  build 
these  calculations  on  the  known  unbounded  facilities 
which  our  soil  and  climate  afford,  as  well  as  on  the 
indomitable  energy  of  our  people,  and  their  unequal- 
ed  enterprise. 

Orchards  have  recently  been  planted,  on  the  most 
extensive  scale,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  fruit  for 
export  to  China  and  elsewhere.  No  pains  nor  ex- 
pense have  been  spared  by  the  planters  to  procure 
the  most  desirable  varieties  :  and  we  are  proud  to 
know,  that  Western  New  York  has  furnished  some 
native  productions  that  stand  pre-eminent. 

Our  famous  "  Northern  Spy"  apple  has  been  in 
great  demand.  All  the  trees  that  were  in  an  way 
fit  to  plant  have  been  sent  out  •   many  orchardists 


have  planted  one  hundred  trees  of  this  variety  alone. 
If  proper  attention  i ;  bestowed  to  this  subject,  we 
believe  that  in  a  few  years  a  va^^  number  of  varie- 
ties, of  superior  merit  to  the  best  we  now  know, 
may  be  brought  to  notice,  and  contribute  largely  to 
the  public  good.  Every  man  who  aids  in  introdu- 
cing a  new  and  valuable  fruit,  is,  in  some  degree  at 
least,  a  benefactor  of  his  race. 

SPRING-BLOOMir^TG  HARDY  TREES  AND 
SHRUBS. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  take  an  interest  in 
the  floral  department,  (and  we  hope  they  are  not 
few,)  we  would  mention  a  number  of  beautiful  trees 
and  shrubs  now  in  full  bloom,  (April  28th:) 

Donhle-Floicering  Cherry. — This,  like  most  other 
cherries,  is  a  beautifully  formed  tree,  and  is  now  load- 
ed with  large  clusters  of  double  flowers,  as  double 
as  a  cabbage  rose,  about  the  size,  or  a  little  larger, 
of  a  25-cent,  piece.  This  is  a  most  desirable  tree 
for  shade  and  ornament. 

Donhle-Flowering  Peach. — This  resembles  other 
peach  trees  in  form  and  habit,  with  a  great  profusion 
of  double  rosy  blossoms  ;  very  handsome,  and  forms 
a  beautiful  contrast  with  the  foregoing. 

Large  Double-  Flotccring  Almond. — This  tree  re- 
sembles the  peacii  ;  is  of  much  stronger  growth, 
and  attains  a  larger  growth  than  the  peach  usually 
does.  The  blossoms  are  just  now  beginning  to 
open  :  the  color  is  a  beautiful  rosy  red.  When  in 
full  bloom,  every  branch  resembles  a  wreath  of  deli- 
cate roses.     A  most  magnificent  tree. 

Pyrus  Juponica,  or  Cydonia  .Taponica — Japan 
Quince. — This  is  a  low,  spreading  shrub  or  bush, 
with  shining,  glossy  foliage,  and  the  most  brilliant 
scarlet  and  rose-colored  blossom^^,  perfectly  hardy, 
and  a  regular  and  most  profuse  bloomer.  This  we 
esteem  one  of  the  most  superb  shrubs  cultivated. 
We  once  saw  about  100  feet  of  a  hedge  of  this 
shrub,  in  full  bloom,  as  it  is  now,  and  it  was  certain- 
ly the  richest  thing  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  beheld. 
i>Jo  shrubbery  should  be  without  it. 

Double-Flotccring  Sloe. — This  is  another  low- 
spreading  bush  ;  flowers  small  and  double,  pure 
white,  the  whole  bush  completely  covered  when  in 
full  bloom,  so  that  it  resembles  a  heap  of  snowy 
wreaths  ;  flowers  delicate  and  pretty.  One  of  the 
finest   and  most  desirable  spring-blooming  shrubs. 

We  should  allude  to  several  other  beautiful  spring- 
blooming  trees  and  shrubs  ;  but  space  will  not  per- 
mit us  at  present. 

PRETTY  BORDER  PLANTS  NOW  IN 
BLOOM. 

To  those  who  love  flowers,  none  are  more  desira- 
ble than    those  of  early  spring.     The  Primula,  or 
Polyanthus,  used  for  borders,   is  a  beautiful  plant.      , 
Our  borders  now  are  quite  gaudy  with  them.     They 
are  hardy,  and  of  very  easy  culture. 

The  Pansy  or  Hcarfs  Ease,  too,  is  a  sweet  uni- 
versal favorite.  It  turns  up  its  pretty  little  face  to 
the  first  warm  spring  sun,  and  blooms  on  till  it  is 
again  buried  beneath  the  snoAV.  The  fine  new  vari- 
eties are  now  as  large  and  round  as  a  dollar,  and  pos- 
sess the  richest  tints. 

Phlox  Sctacea  is  another  low,  pretty  plant,  much 
used  for  borders.  It  is  called  "  Moss  Pink  ;''  flowers 
of  a  fine  lilac  color,   very  showy. 

Hyacinths,  A^arcissus,  k,c.,  are  now  in  full  bloom, 
and  filling  the  garden  with  their  delicious  fragrance, 
which,  with  their  varied  and  delicate  colors  and  easi- 
ness of  culture,  renders  them  universal  favorites. 
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WILD  FLOWERS. 

Ladies  !  If  you  wish  to  transfer  some  of  the  fine 
forest  flowers  to  your  gfnrdens,  you  should  commence 
■with  the  season,  and  mark  the  locality  of  those  you 
intend  to  transplant,  and  make  such  notes  respecting- 
(heir  habits,  Sec,  as  will  enable  you  to  cultivate 
them  successfully.  Many  of  the  prettiest  are  hard 
to  be  found  after  they  have  passed  out  of  bloom. 
Multitudes  of  our  native  shrubs  and  plants  pos- 
sess great  beauty  ;  but  because  they  are  "  wild," 
they  are  neglected.  Many  a  door-yard,  now  with- 
out the  shadow  of  a  tree,  shrub,  or  plant,  inio-ht, 
by  the  expenditure  of  a  little  labor,  be  made  at  least 
agreeable  to  look  at.  There  is  no  accounting  for 
the  horrid  distaste  which  many  people  seem  to  have 
for  anything  or  everything  that  is  common.  We 
have  known  people  despise  the  most  rare  and  beau- 
tiful plant,  because  it  was  "  similar  to  something  that 
grew  in  the  woods."  We  are  passionately  fond  of 
rare  exotics;  but  we  love,  not  our  own  beaiitiful 
wild  flowers  the  less.  We  wish  that  people  of 
some  refined  taste  would  set  an  example  in  this  re- 
spect, and  endeavor  to  diffuse  a  taste  that  cannot  fail 
to  brighten  and  beautify  rural  life.  If  space  permit- 
ted us,  we  would  enumerate  some  of  the  fine  spring 
flowers  worthy  o'^'  culture  ;  but  we  would  say,  "  Go 
to  the  woods  and  fields,  and  see  them,  and  do  as  we 
have  suggested." 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN  .—I^ciuiRiES. 

Annual  flower  seeds  may  now  soon  be  sown. 
The  ground  should  be  rich  and  mellow. 

Verbenas,  Petunias,  Phlox  Drummondi,  and  Chi- 
nese  Monthly  Roses,  and  such  plants  as  give  a  pro- 
fusion of  flowers  from  May  till  November,  should 
now  be  planted  out. 

We  have  heard  innumerable  inquiries  from  those 
who  were  about  improving  their  gardens  in  the 
way  of  ornamental  shrubs  and  plants,  what  they 
should  get.  We  would  now  suggest,  that  those 
who  contemplate  future  improvement  should  make 
notes  of  the  name  and  appearance  of  every  beau- 
tiful tree,  shrub,  or  plant  they  see  or  wish  to  ob- 
tain, so  that  they  may  be  able  to  get  it  when  the 
season    comes. 


CATERPILLARS. 

It  is  now  almost  too  late  to  guard  against  these 
destructive  insects.  We  have  noticed  unusual  quan- 
tities of  them  on  our  trees  this  spring. 

Those  who  may  have  neglected  it  so  far  should, 
without  a  moment's  delay,  examine  their  orchards 
ann  gardens,  every  tree  around  their  premises,  and 
destro}^  the  insects  before  they  make  their  way  in- 
to the  leaves.  On  young  trees,  they  are  within 
the  reach,  and  easily  killed  in  any  way  ;  on  those 
of  considerable  height,  a  piece  of  cloth  or  sponge 
may  be  fastened  on  the  end  of  a  pole  of  sufficient 
length,  and  this,  dipped  in  oil  or  turpentine,  will 
kill  them  instanter. 


Insects, — ^Those  who  wish  to  be  successful  in 
raising  fine  fruit  and  vegetables,  must  be  contin- 
ually on  the  alert  to  guard  against  the  ravages  of 
insects.  You  may  lose  your  fine  bed  of  cabbages 
in  an  hour,  by  the  want  of  proper  vigilance  ;  and 
so  it  is  with  every  thing  else.  It  becomes  every 
man  who  tills  the  soil  to  study  the  nature  and 
habits  of  insects  ;  and  this  is  a  subject  which  most 
of  us,  to  our  very  great  disadvantage,  are  wofuUy 
ignorant  of.  We  must  get  Harris,  or  some  other 
good  work  on  this  subject,  and  stvdr/. 


N.  Y.    STATE    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 

CatUc-Shotv  and  Fair  for  1845,  to  Ije  held  at  Ulica, 
Sept.  16,  17,  and  18. 

LIST    OF    FREMilJMS    FOR    1845. 

ON  FARMS. 

For  Ihe  tjeet  cultivated  farm  of  not  Iocs  than  50  acres,  exclusive  of 
woodland,  regard  being  had  to  the  quantity  of  produce,  the  manner 
and  expense  of  cultivation,  and  the  actual  profits: 

First  premium , $50  ]  Second  ditto   $30 

Third  do 20. 

The  persons  making  application  for  these  premiums,  must  submit 
written  answers  to  a  series  of  questions,  which  will  hereafter  ba 

published.  

ON  ESSAYS. 
For  the  best  series  of  Essays  on  the  imjiortanre  of  scJentific 
knowledge  in  prosecuting  succetsfully  the  ordinary  pursuits 

of  agriculture $  1 00 

For  the  best  Agricultural  Text-book  for  schools 100 

For  the  best  Text-book  on  Horticulture 50 

For  the  best  Essay  on  Subsoil  Flowing,  with  the  results  of  ac- 
tual experiments  in  the  state  of  New  York 20 

For  the  best  Essay  on  Draining,  with  detoils  of  the  results  of 
actual  experiments,  showing  the  expense,  and  supposed  in- 
creased value  of  the  land 10 

For  the  best  Essay  on  Irrigation 10 

For  the  bi  st  Essay  on  the  Culture  and  Manufacture  of  Silk  ...     20 
For  the  best  Essiiy  on  the  prevalent  Disease  in  Potatoes 20 

CATTLE.    Class  \—Durhams. 
Best  bull,  over  3  years  old,  ..§15  |  Second  best $10 

'JMiird  best.. diploma. 
Best  bull,  2  years  old  10  |  Second  best Colman's  tour 

Third  best..dii.lnma. 
Best  yearling  bull 10  |  .Second  best    Colman's  tour 

Third  best. .diploma. 

Best  bull  calf Col.  tour  |  Second  best Diploma 

Best  cow,  over  3  vcars  old..   15  |  Second  best 10 

Third  :ii>st..dipl(UTia. 
Best  heifer,  2  yeius  old lU  |  Seconil  best col.  tour 

Third  best. .diploma. 
Best  yearling  heifer 10  |  Second  best col.  tour 

Third  best.. diploma. 
Best  heifer  calf col.  tour  |  Si  coiid  best diploma 

Class  11.—  Hercfords.  ' 


Best  bull,  over  3  years  old  ..   15 

Second  best ." 10 

Bist  bull,   betweeh  1   and  3 

years  old 10 

Second  best .  .diploma 


Best  cow 15 

Second  best 10 

Best  heifer,  between  1  and  3 

3  years  old 10 

Second  best diploma 


Class  111. — Derons. 

Best  bull,  3  years  old 15  I  Bi?st  cow 15 

Second  best' 10  1  Second  best 10 

Best  bull,  between    I   and  3        I  Best  heifer,  between   1    and  3 

years  old 10         years  old 10 

Second  best    diploma  '  Second  best diploma 

Class  IV. — Ayrshires. 


Best  bull  over  3  years  old. ..   15 

Second  best  . .  . ." 10 

Best  bull,  between    1    and  3 

years  old 10 

Second  best diploma 


Best  cow 15 

Second  best 10 

Best  heifer,  between  1  and  3 
years  old 10 

Second  best diploma 


Class  V. —  Crosses  of  Native  and  Improved, 

Best  cow,  over  3  years  old. ..  15  1  Best  heifer,  2  years  old 15 

Second  best 10  |  Second  best 10 

Third  best vol.  transactions  |  Th;rd  |je»t vol.  transactions 

Class  VI. — Native  cuttle. 

Best  cow,  over  3  years  old  ..  15  1  Best  heifer,  2  years  old 15 

Second  best 10     Second  best 10 

Third  best vol.  trans  |  Third  best vol.  trans 

WORKING  OXEN. 


Best  ten  y  ke  of  oxen  from 

any  one  town    20 

Second  best  10 

Third  best col.  tour 


Best  team  of  20  yoke  from 

any  one  county 25 

Second  best 15 

Best  yoke  of  oxen 15 

Second  best 10 

Third  best       vol.  trans 

In  awarding  the  premiums  on  working  oxen,  the  single  teams  will 
be  subjected  to  a  trial  on  a  loaded  cart  or  wagon,  under  the  direction 
of  the  committee  ;  and  particular  reference  will  be  had  to  the 
raatcbinp,  training,  and  docility  of  the  animals,  as  weU  as  their  gen- 
eral appearance. 
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Bfist  yoke 


Best  yoke 


Best  yoke 


THREE-YEAR-OLD  STEERS. 

15  I  Second  best 

Third  best,  diploma. 

TWO-YEAR  OLD  STEERS. 

10  I  Second  best 

Tliird  best,  vol.  trans. 

YEARLING  STEERS. 

8  I  Second  best 

Third  best,  vol.  trans. 


col.  tour 


FAT  CATTLE. 

Best  pair  fat  oxen  15  |  Second  best  10 

Third  best,  col.  tour. 

Best  ox,  cow,  or  heifer  . ...     10  |  Second  best  5 

Third  best,  vol.  trans. 
A  fat  ox,  taking  a  premium  as  one  of  a  pair,  cannot  compete  sin- 
gly for  another  premium. 


HORSES. 


Best  stallion,  4  years  old. . .     20 

Second  best  10 

Third  best  vol.  trans 

Fourth  best  diploma 

Best  s'allion,  3  years  old.. .     15 

Second  best  10 

Third  best  diploma 

Best  pair  matched  horses  ..     10 
Second  best  ..  .•  vols,  trans 


Third  best  diploma 

Best  gelding  horse 10 

Second  best  ....  vol.  trans 

Best  breeding  mare 20 

Second  best  10 

Third  best  diploma 

Best  mare,  3  years  old 10 

Second  best  vol.  trans 

Third  best  diploma 


The  variety  of  horses  which  possesses  size,  strength,  and  endu- 
rance for  field  labor,  combined  with  that  action  which  qualifies  them 
for  the  carriage  or  saddle — in  short,  the  "  horse  of  all  work'' — is 
probably  the  most  profitable  class  which  our  farmers  can  now  engage 
in  rearing;  and  to  such,  therefore,  will  the  preference  of  the  soci- 
ety be  given.  Horses  taking  premiums  in  pairs  cannot  compete 
singly  for  the  premium  for  geldings. 


Best  buck 
Second  best 
Third  best 


Best  buck 

Second  best 
Third  best 


SHEEP. 
Class  1. — Long-Wooled. 

10  I  Best  five  ewes 

, . . .  .col.  tour     Second  best 
. ...  diploma  |  Third  best 
Best  pen  5  lambs,  5. 

Class  W.—Middle-Wooled. 

10  1  Best  five  ewes 

....  col.  tour     Second  best 
....  diploma  |  Third  best 
Best  pen  5  lambs,  5. 


10 

.  col.  tour 
.  diploma 


10 

.col.  tour 
.  diploma 


Class  IH. — Merivoes  and  iheir grades. 

Best  buck  10  I  Best  five  ewes 

Second  best  col.  tour     Second  best 

Third  best  diploma  |  Third  best 

Best  pen  5  lambs,  5. 


....     10 

.  col.  tour 
diploma 


Class  IV.- 


Best  buck 
Second  best 
Third  best 


10 

col.  tour 
,  diploma 


Saxons  and  their  grades. 

....     10  I  Best  5  ewes 

col.  tour     Second  best 

diploma  |  'I'hird  best 

Be.'t  pen  5  lambs,  5. 
Class  I  is  designed  to  include  the  Lcicesters,  Lincolns,  Cots- 
wolds,  and  all  the  varieties  of  sheep  which  furnish  the  quality  of 
wool  suitable  for  combing.  Class  U  includes  the  Southdown,  Nor- 
folk, Dorset,  Native,  &c. ;  and  Classes  HI  and  IV,  all  those  gene- 
rally denominated  Merinos  and  Saxons,  whether  of  pure  or  mixed 
blood. 

Class  V. — Fat  sheep. 

Best  10  I  Second  best  col.  tour 

Third  best,  vol.  trans. 
Applicants  for  the  premiums  on  fat  cattl«  and  sheep,  must  furnish 
slatei'.euts  of  the  manner  of  feeding  the  animals,  and  the  kind, 
quantity,  and  cost  of  the  food. 

SWINE. 

Best  boar,  over  10  months  .     10  I  Best  sow  10 

Second  best  col.  tour     Second  best  col.  toui 

Tliird  best  diijloma  |  Third  best  diploma 

Best  lot  of  pigs  under  10  months,  not  less  iban  4  in  No.  . .  cul.  tour 
Second  best.,  .diploma. 
In  awarding  premiums  on  hogs,  reference  will  be  had  not  merely 
to  size  and  present  condition,  but  to  that  proportion  between  bone 
and  meat  which  promises  the  greatest  value  from  the  least  amouut 
of  feed. 

POULTRY. 

For  the  best  lot  of  Dorking  I  For  the  best  pair  of  ducks  . .  3 

fowls,  not  less  than  3,  one  Do  do  turkeys.  3 

cock  and  two  hens 3  |      Do  do  geese...  3 


For  the  best  lot  of  black  Po- 
land, not  less  than  3 

For  the  best  lot  of  large 
not  less  than  3  


For  the  best  and  greatest  va- 
riety of  fowls,  by  any  one 
individual  10 


VEGETABLES. 


For  C  best  stalks  celery  . . . , 
3  bc.=t  heads  cauliflower.. . , 

3  best  heads  broccoli 

l2  best  white  table  turnips  . 

12  best  carrots       

12  best  table  beets 


2  best  purple  egg  plants  ...  1 
Best  half- peek  Lima  bean?.."^  1 
Best  "  Windsor  do.  1 
Best  bunch  double  p3r.'>ley..       1 

3  best  squashes       1 

Largest  pumpkin 1 

12  best  parsnips    1  !  12  best  ears  seed  corn 1 

12  best  onions        1  1  Cost  half-p'k  table  potatoes,       2 

3  best  heads  cabbage 1  I  Second  best       "  "  1 

12  best  tomatoes  1  j  Best  variety  seedling  "  5 

Discretionary  premiums  will  be  awarded  on  choice  garden  pro- 
ducts not  enumerated  above. 


FARM  LM 

Best  plow  15 

Second  best  ..  silver  medal 

Third  best  diploma 

Best  subsoil  jilow 10 

Best  farm  wagon JO 

Second  best  vol.  trans 

Best  half-doz.  baud  rakes  .  dipl 

Best  grain  cradle 3 

Second  best  diploma 

Best  half  doz.  hayforks  ..  dijil 

Bsst  harrow         col.  tour 

Second  best         vol.  trans 

Third  best  diploma 

Best  fanning  mill  .  silver  medal 

Second  best         vol.  trans 

Third  best  ....  diploma  | 

Best  improved  ox-yoke. .col.  t'r 
Second  best         ....  diploma  I 

Best  axe  2 

Best  farm  harness       ....     10 
Best  saddle  ....       5  I 

Best   machine    for   cutting  I 

corn-stalks  ....       5  | 


PLEiMENTS. 

I  Best  horse-power  machine  ..     10 

Best  cultivator       col.  tour 

Second  best  diploma 

Best  diill  barrow col.  tour 

Second  best  ....    vol.  trans 

Best  farm  horse  cart  . . .  .im>1.  tour 

Best  ox  cart  col.  tour 

Best  horse  rake     col.  tour 

Second  best  vol.  trans 

Best  half  doz.  grass  scythes  . .  dipl 
Best        do       cradle    do   .  .  .dip! 

Best        do       dung  forks dip 

Best  thrashing-machine 10 

Second  best  vol.  trans 

Third  best  diploma 

Best  straw-cutter  .  .  .silver  medal 
Second  best  ....  vol.  trans 

Third  best  ....    diploma 

Best  clover-machine       ....     10 
Second  best  ....    diploma 

Best  hoe  ....  2 

Best  flax  and  hemp  dressing- 
machiue  ....  10 


Articles  not  presenting  any  new  and  valuable  improvements,  will 
not  be  entitled  to  premiums.  Implements  and  machines  must  bo 
tested  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  presence  of  the  committee. 

BUTTER. 

For  the  best  lot  made  from  five  cows,  in  30  successive  days — quality 
as  well  as  quantity  considered — 25  lbs.  of  the  butter  to  be  exhib- 
ited. .$25 
Second  best  ....  15  1  Third  best  ....  10 

Compliance  with  the  following  rules  will  be  strictly  required  of 
those  who  compete  for  these  premiums,  viz.  :  The  cows  to  be  fed  on 
pasture,  green  corn-stalk  fodder,  or  grass  cut  for  the  purpose,  only. 
No  grain,  roots,  or  slops,  of  any  description,  to  be  fed  during  the 
trial,  nor  for  15  days  preceding  the  trial.  The  cows  to  be  owned  by 
the  competitors  previous  to  the  1st  day  of  April,  1645.  The  milk 
drawn  from  the  cows  on  some  one  day  during  the  trial  to  be  accu- 
rately weighed  and  measured,  and  the  result  stated.  A  sample  of  at 
least  25  lbs.  of  the  butter  so  made  to  be  exhibited  at  the  Fair  at 
Utica,  for  the  inspection  of  the  examining  committee.  The  particu-  - 
lar  breed  of  the  cows  to  be  stated,  if  known,  and  method  of  making 
and  preserving  the  butter.  A  certificate  signed  by  the  owners  of  the 
cows,  and  at  least  one  other  person  who  ascistcd  in  milking  and  ma- 
king the  butter,  detailing  the  above  particulars,  will  be  required. 

The  Executive  Committee  believe,  that  few  if  any  premiums  of- 
fered on  neat  cattle  will  result  in  greater  benefit  to  the  farming  inte- 
rest than  those  on  the  products  of  the  dairy,  providing  fixed  rules, 
requiring  uniformity  of  feed,  be  faithfully  enforced.  The  increased 
list  of  piemiums  isolTered  with  the  hope  it  will  induce  extensive  com- 
petition throughout  the  state.  Let  this  object  be  accomplished,  and 
an  opinion  approximating  to  accuracy  may  be  formed  by  the  |)ublic 
as  to  which  of  the  several  breeds  of  cows  are  the  best  for  dairy  pur- 
poses ;  and  from  those  that  prove  the  best,  further  improvement 
may  be  made. 

Best  25  lbs.  made  in  June  ...   10 
.Second  best  .  .  .     col.  tour 

Third  best  .  .  .    vol.  trans 

Best50lbs.  made  at  anytime,      15 

The  claimants  for  premiums  must  state  in  writing  the  time  when 
it  was  made  ;  the  number  of  cows  kept  on  the  farm  ;  the  mode  of 
keeping;  the  treatment  of  the  cream  and  milk  before  churning; 
the  mode  of  churning,  winter  and  summer;  the  method  of  freeing 
the  butter  from  the  milk  ;  the  quantity  and  kind  of  salt  used ;  whe- 
ther saltpetre  or  any  other  substances  have  been  employed. 

The  butter  offered  for  premiums  must  be  presented  in  butter  tubs, 
jars,  or  firkins. 


Second  best 

.     silver  medal 

Third  best 

do 

Fourth  best 

do 

Fifth  best 

do 

CHEESE.— i\^«t  less  than  ICO  lbs. 
One  year  old  or  over. 
Best  ....  ^^'  I  Fourth  best, 

Second  best  ..  silver  medal     Fifth     do, 

Third    do  ..  do 


silver   meda 
do 
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Less  than  one  year  old. 
Best  ....  15  I  Fourtli  best  silver  medal 

Second  and  third     silver  medals  |  Fifili  best  do 

Those  who  present  cheese  for  (he  premiums  offered, must  state  in  wri- 
ting the  time  when  it  was  made  ;  tlie  number  of  cows  kept ;  whether 
the  cheese  was  made  from  one,  two,  or  more  railkings  ;  whether  any 
addition  is  made  of  cream  ;  tlie  quantity  and  kind  of  salt  used  ; 
the  quantity  of  rennet  used,  and  the  mode  of  preparing  it ;  the 
mode  of  pressure,  and  the  treatment  of  cheese  afterwards. 


Best  25  lbs. 
Second  best 


MAPLE  SUGAR. 

15  I  Third  best 
10     Fourth  best 


colman's  tour 
diploma 


CORN-STALK  SUGAR. 

For  the  best  experiment  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  corn- 
stalks, from  one  acre  of  nortli'rn  corn  cultivated  for  the  purpose, 
so  as  to  obtain  the  greatest  quantity  of  sugar.  .  .25. 

The  process  of  manufacturing  and  clarifying  must  be  particularly 
stated,  in  reference  to  the  maple  and  corn-stalk  sugar. 

S  ILK. 
Best  specimen  mannf 'd  ...     15  I  Second  best,  cdlman's  tour 

Second  best  ....     10  |  Third  best.  Diploma 

Third  best  .  .col.  tour  I  Best  half-bus.  cocoons,  18-15,     !0 

Fourth  best  vol.  trans     Second  best,  col.  tour 

Best  pound  reeled  silk   ...     10  |  Third  best,  diploma 

DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES. 

Best  rag   carpet,    15   yards, 


Best  woolen  blankets,  ^5  ;  sec- 
ond, 4  ;  third,  3. 

Best  ten   yards  flannel,  5 ;  sec- 
ond, 4  ;  third,  3. 

Best  ten  yards  woolen  cloth,  5; 
second,  4  ;  third,  3. 

Best  woolen  carpet.  5  ;   second, 
4  ;  tbird,  3. 

Best  tow  cloth,  15  yards,  1  ;  sec-  I 
second,  diploma.  I 

Best  ten  yards  linen,  5;  second,  | 
4;  third,  3. 

Best  ten  yards  linen  diaper,  3  ;  I 
second,  4  ;  third,  3.  I 

Best  hearth-rug,  5  ;    second,  4  ;  | 
third,  3  ;  fourth,  2  ;    fifth,  1  ; 
sixth,  diploma.  I 

Best  ten  yards  kersey,   3 ;   sec-  I 
ond  best,  2;  third,  1.  I 


second,  2  ;  third,  1. 
Best  double  carpet  coverlet,  4 

second,  3;  third,  2:  fourth,  1. 
Best  pair  woolen  knit  stockings 

2;  second,  1 ;  third,  diplomat 
Best  wove  woolen  stockings,  2 

second,  1  ;    third,  diploma 
Best   cotton   wove  stockings,  2 

second,  1 ;  third,  diploma. 
Best  lb.  linen  sewing  thread,  2 

second,  1  ;  third,  diploma. 
Best  linen  woven   stockings,  2 

second,  1  ;  third,  diploma. 
Best  linen  knit  stockings,  2  ;  sec 

ond,  1  ;  third,  diploma. 
Best   knit    cotton    stotkings,   2 

second,  1  ;  third,  diploma. 


FRUITS. 
For  the  greatest  variety  of  table  apples,  5. 

For  the  second  greatest,  ...     3  |  For  the  third  greatest,  vol.  trans. 
For  the  best  twelve  sorts,  not  less  than  three  of  each,  3 
Best  new  seedling  apple,  3. 
For  the  greatest  variety  of  table  pears,  3. 
For  the  second  greatest,                      ....                 vol.  transactions. 

For  the  greatest  variety  of  winter  pears,                     "  " 

For  the  best  twelve  quinces,                ....                   "  " 

For  the  best  twelve  peaches,               ....                   "  " 

For  the  best  twenty-four  plums,         ....                  "  " 

For  the  best  six  bunches  of  native  grapes,                   "  " 

For  the  best  SIX  bunches  of  foreign  grapes,                "  " 

FLOWERS. 

For  the  greatest  variety  and  quantity.  .  .gold  medal. 

For  the  second  greatest ...       5  (  For  the  third  greatest,    vol.  trans 

for  the  best  floral  ornament.  .  .silver  medal. 
For  the  second  best      ...         31  For  the  best  seedling  dahlia,       3 
For  the  third  best         vol.  trans  |  For  the  second  best  ...       2 

For  the  best  twenty-five  varieties  of  dahlias,  5. 
For  the  second  best         ...       3  |  For  the  third  best,  vol.  trans. 


First  premium, 
Second  do 


First  premium 


PLOWING  MATCH. 

...       15  I  Third  premium 
...       12  I  Foorth  do. 
Fifth.  .  .vol.  transactions. 
For  boys  under  18  years  of  age. 


10 
col.  tour 


10  I  Second 
Third.  .  .vol.  transactions. 
Each  competitor  will  be  required  to  plow  one-fourth  of  an  acre  of 
sward  land  in  75  minutes,  the  furrows  not  less  than  16  inches  wide 
and  6  deep  ;  plowman  to  drive  his  team. 

FIELD  CROPS.-^it  rVintcr  Meeting. 

Best  crop  of  wheat,  not  less  than  two  acres,  $15. 

Second  best  ...  10  j  Third  best  2  vols,  trans 

Best  two  acres  of  spring  wheat,  15. 

Second  best  ...  10  ]  Third  best,  2  vols,  trans 

Best  crop  of  Indian  corn,  not  less  than  two  acres,  15. 

Second  best  10  |  Third  best  2  vols,  trans. 

Best  crop  of  barley,  not  less  than  two  acres,  10. 
Second  best  ...  5  |  Third  best,  vol.  trans 

Best  crop  of  rye,  not  less  than  two  acres,  10. 
Second  best,  ...  5  |  Third  best,  vol.  trans. 


Best  crop  of  oats,  not  less  than  two  acres,  10. 
Second  best  ....  5  |  Third  best  vol.  trans 

Bert  crop  of  potatoes  for  table,  not  less  than  one  acre,  10. 
Second  best  ...  5  ]  Third  best,  vol.  trans 

r.est  crop  of  potatoes,  quantity  considered,  not  less  than  one  acre,  10. 
Second  best  ...  5  |  Third  best,  vol.  trans 

Best  crop  of  sugar  beets,  not  less  than  half  an  acre,  10. 
Second  best  ....  5  1  Third  best  vol.  trans 

Best  crop  of  mangel  wurzel,  not  less  than  half  an  acre,  10. 
Second  best  ...  5  |  Third  best,  vol.  trans 

l?e.«t  crop  of  ruta  baga,  not  less  than  one  acre,  10. 
Second  best  ...  5  ]  Third  best,  vol.  trans 

Best  crop  of  carrots,  not  le.ss  than  one  acre,  10. 
Second  best  ...  5  |  Third  best,  vol.  trans 

Best  crop  of  peas,  not  less  than  one  acre,  10. 
Second  best  ...  61  Third  best,  vol.  trans 

Best  acre  of  corn  for  fodder,  5. 

Best  half-acre  of  hops,  5  I  Best  half-acre  of  tobacco  5 

Best        "  flax,  5  |  Best  acre  of  cabbage,  5 

ifest  acre  of  broom  corn,  5. 

i?cst  acre  of  clover  seed,  10. 

Second  be*t,  col.  tour  |  Third  best,  vol.  trans 

Best  acre  of  grass  seed,  10. 
Second  best,  col.  tour  |  Third  best,  diploma 

Those  who  present  claims  to  premiums  for  farm  crops,  must  stato 
in  writing  the  follo-ving  particulars  :  the  condition  of  the  soil  at  the 
commencement  of  cultivation  for  the  crop  ;  the  previous  crop  and 
cultivation,  and  quantity  of  manure  used  upon  it  ;  the  quantity  and 
kind  of  manure  the  present  season  ;  the  quantity  and  sort  of  seed 
used  ;  the  time  and  manner  of  sowing,  cleaning,  and  harvesting  the 
crop;  the  amount  of  the  crop,  determined  by  actual  weight  or  mea  ■ 
surement  ;  and  the  expense  of  cultivation.  The  land  shall  be  mea- 
sured by  some  surveyor,  who  shall  swear  to  the  correctness  of  his 
surve}',  and  that  it  was  made  with  a  chain  and  compass  ;  and  the 
claimant  of  the  premium,  v.ith  two  other  persons  who  assisted  in 
measuring,  shall  certify  under  oath  as  to  the  quantity  produced 
from  the  piece  of  land  mentioned  in  the  certificate  of  the  surveyor 
— and  a  sample  of  grain  shall  be  presented  at  the  annual  meeting, 
with  the  oath  of  the  applicant,  that  the  same  is  a  fair  sample  of  the 

whole  crop.  

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Wrought-iron  gate,  witlr cast-iron  pillars 
Best,  iron  wheelbarrow 
Ornamental  cast'iron  vase,  on  pedestal, 
i?est  sample  drain-tile 
Best  quarter  of  an  acre  ozier  willow 


10 
silver  medal 


silver  medal 


DISCRETIONARY  PREMIUMS 

Will  be  awarded  for  such  implements,  products,  &c.,  not  enume- 
rated, as  shall  be  deemed  worthy  of  notice  or  encouragement. 

REGULATIONS. 

The  premiums  for  essays  and  agricultural  implements  will  be 
open  to  citizens  of  otiier  states ;  all  others  will  be  confined  to  resi- 
dents of  this  state,  who  are  members  of  this  society,  or  who  may  be- 
come so  by  the  payment  of  one  dollar  on  entering  their  articles. 

The  trial  of  plows  will  take  place  at  Utica,  on  Tuesday,  the  15th 
day  of  September. 

No  premiums  will  be  paid  on  any  animals  or  articles  taken  away 
before  the  close  of  the  Fair. 

Premiums  not  claimed  within  four  months  after  they  are  awarded 
will  be  considered  as  donations  to  the  society. 

All  persons  who  intend  to  exhibit  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  or  swine 
should  give  notice  to  Theodore  S.  Faxon,  Utica,  or  Luther  Tucker, 
Recording  Secretary,  Albany,  previous  to  the  lOtb  of  September, 
that  the  necessary  arrangements  may  be  made  for  their  accommoda- 
tion ;  and  all  animals  must  be  on  the  ground  by  nine  o'clock,  A.M. 
of  the  nth  September. 

All  tbosc  who  intend  to  compete  for  the  premiums  on  agricultural 
implements,  butter  and  cheese,  sugar,  cocoons,  silk,  &c  should  have 
their  specimens  on  the  ground  on  the  IGth,  that  they  may  be  depos- 
ited in  their  appropriate  places,  and  the  rooms  suitably  arranged  on 
the  day  previous  to  the  Fair. 

Applicants  for  premiums  are  requested  to  pay  particular  attention 
to  the  notes  attached  to  the  premiums  on  fat  cattle  and  fat  sheep, 
butter  and  cheese,  field  crops,  maple  sugar,  &c. 

The  statements  required  from  those  who  compete  for  field  crops 
must  be  sent  to  Luther  Tucker,  Recording  Secretary,  Albany,  pre- 
vious to  the  Ist  of  January,  1S4G,  and  the  premiums  will  be  awarded 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  society,  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  Ja- 
nuary. 

Competitors  for  the  premiuma  on  essays  must  forward  their  ma- 
nuscripts to  the  Recording  Secretary,  Albany,  previous  to  the  1st  of 
January,  1846,  free  of  postage. 

No  premium  will  be  awarded  unless,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judges 
of  the  class  in  which  it  is  oflTered,  the  animal  or  article  is  worthy  of 
such  premium. 

Prize  animals  and  implements  at  the  previous  exhibitions,  will  be 
allowed  to  compete  for  the  prizes  ;  but  they  must  receive  a  higher 
prize,  or  iu  a  difierent  class,  to  entitle  them  to  a  premium.  Should 
the  same  premium  heretofore  given  them  be  awarded,  they  will  re- 
ceive a  certificate  to  that  eff'ect  instead  of  the  prize. 

Animals  and  other  articles  offered  for  competition  must  be  labeled 
with  the  names  and  residence  of  the  owners  at  full  length. 

No  viewing  committee,  with  the  exception  of  the  committee  on 
discretionary  premiums,  shall  award  any  discretionary  premium 
witliout  the  previous  permission  of  the  executive  board,  expressed 
through  the  President. 
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GENESEE   FARMER. 


May,  1845 


For  the  Genesee  Farmer. 

Mr.  Editor, — A  correspondent  of  yours,  over  the 
signature  of  '•  Inquirer,"  in  attemptincr  to  give  an 
abstract  of  my  statement  to  tlie  State  Agricultural 
Society,  in  relation  to  my  flock  of  Merino  sheep,  for 
which  a  gold  medal  was  awarded  me,  has  fallen  into 
so  many  &l  so  gross  errors,  that  instead  of  correcting 
them  in  detail,  I  forward  you  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  society,  which  embodies  my  statement 
referred  to,  with  the  request  that  you  publish  it, 
accompanying  this. 

I  presume  that  "  Inquirer"  wrote  in  good  faith  : 
one  rinds  enemies  enough  in  this  world  of  ours  with- 
out making  them  voluntarily — without  driving 
friends  or  indifferent  persons  into  that  attitude,  by 
misconstruction  and  suspicion.  But  I  feel  constrain- 
ed to  say  to  •'  Inquirer,"  that  farmers — especially 
those  who  are  banded  together  to  improve  and  dig- 
nify their  calling — while  they  may  be  influenced  by 
honorable  emulation,  should  be  chary,  not  only  of 
uilfid  misstatements  injurious  to  each  other's  repu- 
tations, but  also  of  those  ciireless,  unintentional 
ones,  which,  uncorrected^  are  just  as  eifectual  to  rob 
us  of 

The  immediatp  jewel  of  our  souls 

as  the  envenomed  falsehood  of  the  deliberate  slan- 
derer. 

The  statement  below  embodies  all  the  important 
information  sought  by  "'  Inquirer."  As  to  what 
"  constitutes  the  peculiar  excellence  of  my  flock," 
it  would  perhaps  be  dificult  to  satisfy  his  curiosity 
on  paper.  This  he  could  best  do  by  inspection  and 
comparison.  To  effect  the  former,  he  is  invited  to 
visit  me  ;  but  if  the  latter  would  be  more  satisfac- 
tory— if  "  Inquirer,"  or  any  of  his  friends  in  Wes- 
tern New  York  should  invite  me  to  exhibit  ten  or  a 
dozen  pure-blood  Merinoes  against  an  equal  number 
now  owned  by  any  one  of  them,  at  the  Utica  Fair, 
all  I  can  say  is,  that  I  should  cheerfully  accede  to  so 
reasonable  a  request,  only  stipulating  that  the  invi- 
tation should  be  made  to  me  within  thirty  days,  that 
my  arrangements  mijrht  be  shaped  to  such  an  end. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

■  HENRY  S.  RANDALL. 

"  Sheep. — The  committee,  consisting  of  Major 
Kirby,  J.  M'Donald,  M'Intyre,  and  C.  N.  Bement, 
to  whom  was  referred  the  statement  of  Mr.  Henry 
S.  Randall,  of  Cortland,  for  a  premium  *for  the  best- 
managed  flock  of  sheep,'  awarded  him  a  gold  medal 
worth  Si '.i.  The  statement  concerning  this  flock  is 
so  well  calculated  to  excite  the  attention  of  wool- 
growers,  that  the  account  of  Mr.  Randall  is  submit- 
ted in  preference  to  any  abstract  that  could  be 
made  : 

MR.  H.  s.  Randall's  statement. 

"  In  the  winter  of  1843-4, 1  wintered  in  a  separate 
flock  fifty  one  ewes  over  one  year  old,  two  ewe 
lambs,  two  rams,  one  of  them  one,  and  one  of  them 
two  years  old.  Of  the  ewes  over  one  year  old, 
twenty-eight  were  full-blood  Merinoes  ;  tvv'enty- 
three  were  half-blood  Merinoes  and  half-blood  South- 
Down  ;  the  two  ewe  lambs  were  fhree-fourth  ])]ood 
Merino  and  one-fourth  blood  South  Down  ;  and  the 
two  rams  were  full-blooded  Merinos.  The  flock 
were  kept  as  follows,  through  the  winter  :  They 
were  fed  with  hay  morning  and  night,  and  were,  as 
a  general  rule,  required  to  eat  it  up  clean.  At  noon 
the  flock  were  daily  fed  three  bundles  of  oats  and 
barley,  (which  had  grown  mixed,  say  three  parts  oats 
and  one  part  barley,)  until  the  25th  of  December, 


after  which  they  received  four  bundles  of  oats .  The 
grain  was  light  and  shrunken.  They  received  no 
hay  at  noon  during  the  winter,  and  usually  consumed 
all  the  straw  of  the  grain  fed  to  them.  They  had  a 
good  shelter,  and  access  to  pure  water  at  all  times. 
From  this  flock  I  raised  53  lambs.  The  full-blood 
Merinoes,  including  two  rams,  and  the  two  three- 
fourth  blood  lambs,  (in  all  ?>2,)  sheared  one  hundred 
and  eighty-six  pounds  and  four  ounces  of  washed 
wool,  which  I  sold  at  forty-eight  cents  per  pound. 
Four  of  the  full-bloods  had  two-years  fleeces  on* 
The  half-blood  merinoes  and  half-blood  Sonthdowns, 
(twenty-three,)  sheared  eighty  and  one-half  pounds 
of  washed  wool,  seventy  one  pounds  of  which  I 
sold  at  thirty-eight  cents  per  pound.  During  the 
summer  of  1844,  the  flock  were  kept  in  good  ordi- 
nary pasture,  and  salted  once  a  week.  Out  of  this 
flock  I  have  sold  during  the  past  summer  and  fall, 
ten  full  blood  Merinoes  over  one  year  old  and  twenty 
full-blood  Merino  lambs  for  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  dollars  ;  and  twenty-three  half-blood  Merino, 
and  half-blood  Southdown  ewes,  and  sixteen  three- 
fourth  blood  Merino  and  one-fourth  blood  Southdown 
lambs,  for  one  hundred  and  ninety-seven  dollars. 
Expense  of  keeping  55  sheep  one  year,  •  ••  .$82  30 
Received  for  wool,  estimating  that  kept  at 

the  same  price  with  that  sold,  ••  -$119  99 

Received  for  those  sold, 726  00 

845  99 

Remaining  on  hand,  39  of  this  flock. 

I  have  submitted  no  estimate  of  the  original  value 
of  the  flock,  not  deeming  it  necessary,  as  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  original  number  is  here  stated. 

HENRY  S.  RANDALL." 

We  cheerfully  comply  with  the  request  of  Col. 
Randall,  knowing  him  to  be  one  of  the  most  ardent, 
indefatigable,  and  enlightened  friends  of  agriculture 
and  its  concomitants  that  our  state  can  boast.  We 
trust  to  hear  from  him  as  a  correspondent  as  often  as 
is  convenient. — Ed.  Farmer. 


The  Wheat  Insect. — A  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Mirror  gives  an  experiment  made  by  him- 
self, which  serves  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  na- 
ture and  character  of  the  wheat  insect.  He  says, 
*' In  the  spring  of  1844,  I  placed  a  bag  containing 
half  a  bushel  of  white  flint  wheat,  in  a  seed  drawer, 
under  glass,  and  near  the  furnace  of  my  green  house. 
On  the  Gth  of  March,  1845,  I  opened  the  bag,  and 
to  my  Burprise,  found  thousands  of  living  insects, 
such  as  are  now  presented  you — some  were  on  the 
point  of  leaving  tho  kernel,  others  were  just  com- 
mencing to  eat  through,  and  many  were  perfectly 
formed,  and  running  about  in  all  directions.  Six 
years  ago  I  used  to  soak  my  early  grains  in  salt 
brine,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  eggs  of 
the  insect,  which  I  assured  my  neighbors,  much  to 
their  amusement  and  unbelief,  was  ensconced  in  the 
kernel.  Now,  by  accident,  the  fact  is  made  manifest. 
The  insect  would  not  liave  appeared  till  June,  per- 
haps, had  the  wheat  been  sown.  The  warm  situa- 
tion it  occupied  in  the  greenhouse  brought  it  thus 
early  to  maturity." 


Mr.  Cole^ian's  Report. — The  third  number  of 
Mr.  Coleman's  Report  on  European  xAgriculture  is 
now  in  press  in  Boston,  and  will  soon  be  ready  for 
delivery.  It  is  spoken  of  as  being  more  interesting 
than  either  of  the  previous  numbers 
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AUKOKA    A<VK!CU1.TIIKAL    I.\^T1TUTE, 

AT  AURORA,  CAYUGA  CO.,  N.  Y. 
rpiIIE  lafn  Jn(J};o  Mud.  in  one  of  his  la.-*t  piiljlic  aiMre.ssi's,  in 
JL  spo.iUin?  of  iigricnltiiral  scliools,  says,  "1  preleiul  not  to  'liii 
si)iiit  of  propticcy,  yet  t  venture  to  preilict,  tliat  many  who  now 
hi>ar  mo  will  livo  to  see  piofpssional  schools  of  ufricultnre  estalj- 
lisheil  in  our  liiid — to  see  their  utility  extollt^d,  and  to  be  iudncr(l 
to  con.-idor  tlw^ni  the  best  nurserios  for  roimblican  virtues,  ami  tlir 
suri'st  L'uarantv  for  tlie  perpetuity  of  our  libei  ties.  They  should  b( 
establislK^d— will  be  established — and  the  soouer  they  are  establish- 
ed, the  better  for  onr  country." 

The  undersigned,  being  satisfifd  of  the  great  public  utility  of 
such  institutions,  and  feelinjr  an  earnest  desire  for  their  early  intro- 
duction into  nnr  state,  have,  in  order  to  meet  what  nov/  seems  to  be 
a  decided  public  sentiment  in  their  favor,  and  call  or  their  estab- 
lishment, resolved  to  open  such  a  school,  and  have  already  made  ar- 
rangements therefor. 

The  Farm  upon  which  the  Institute  is  located  is  situated  in  and 
directly  ndjoiningr  the  beautiful  village  of  Aurora,  on  the  east  bank 
nf  Cayuga  Lake,  iu  Cayuga  County,  sixtee«r  miles  from  Auburn, 
and  twelve  miles  from  <>ayuga  Bridge  and  the  Auburn  and  Roches- 
ter Railroad.  The  communication  is  direct  '.vilh  Auburn  by  stage, 
and  with  the  Railroad  by  steamboat,  in  summer.  The  farm  contains 
iil2  acres,  in.a  good  state  of  cultivation.  The  soil  is  various;  fruit 
abundant ;  buildings  are  good — part  nearly  new — and  very  pb'.asant- 
ly  situateil.  The  location  is  considered  one  of  the  most  desirable  o( 
the  inauj'  beautiful  sitaations  on  the  borders  of  the  Lake,  command- 
ing an  extensive  and  varied  prospect  of  its  waters  and  tlie  surround- 
ing country — and  altogether  admirably  adapted  t<>  the  end  in  view. 

It  is  the  itilention  of  the  undersigned  that  this  Institution  shall  af- 
fard  ev'TV  ficilitv  for  ooung  men  to  make  themselves  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  tlie  principles  of  agricultural  science,  and  their  judi- 
cious application  to  practical  husbandry  ;  and  particularly  to  afford 
youug  men  from  our  large  towns  th«i  most  favorable  opportunity  for 
preparing  themselves  for  agricultural  pursuits.  It  is  also  their  pur- 
pose to  some  extent  to  test,  by  actual  experiment,  the  correctness  of 
principles  in  agriculture  now  received,  but  not  yet  well  established, 
and  report  the  same  to  the  public. 

The  young  men  will  be  received  Into  the  family  of  the  Principal, 
and  be  kept  umler  his  immediate  and  constant  sui')ervision.  Parti- 
cular re^rard  will  be  had  for  their  moral  culture,  and  a  strict  observ- 
ance of  all  rules  and  regulations  required. 

Terms,  SloO  a  year,  payable  qnarterly,  in  advance. 

No  pupils  under  fourteen  years  of  age  will  bo  received.  Applica- 
tions for  admission  may  be  made  to  the  principal,  from  whom  any 
further  information  may,  on  request,  l>c  obtained. 

CHARLES  C.  YOUNG,  A.M., 

Proprietor  and  Privcipul. 
ALEXANDER  THOMPSON,  31.D., 
Lecturer  on  Botany,  Geology,  Jgricultural 
Chemistry,  ire. 
DAVID  TIIOIVIAS,  y'idlor  if  Adviser. 
REFERENCES. 

B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq.,  Rome,  Oneida  Co.,  President  of  the  State  Ag- 
ricultural Society  ;  Daniel  Lee,  Esq.,  Buffalo,  Corresponding  Secre- 
tary of  the  State  .Agricultural  Society;  James  S.  Wadsworth,  Esq., 
Geueseo  ;  John  Thompson,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Rohester  ;  W.  E.  Sill,  Esq., 
Geneva;  J.  S.  Seymour,  Esq.,  Auburn  ;  Hon.  B.  R.  Wood,  Albany; 
Joel  B.  Nolt,  Esq.,  Albany  ;  Luther  Tucker,  Esq.,  Albany,  Rec. 
Secretary  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  ;  Joel  Rathbone,  Efi]  , 
Albany,  Rev.  Washington  Rossevelt,  New  York;  Wm.  Curtis 
Noye.s,  Es(i.,  New  York  ;  B.  R.  Mcllvaine,  Esq.,  New  York  ;  VV.VV. 
r.hester,  Esq.,  New  York  ;  B.  VV.  Bonney,  Esq.,  New  York  ;  A.  B. 
Allen,  Esq.,  New  York.  April.  18-l.->. 

SALE  of  FULL-BLOODED  NOiiSlAN  HOKSES 

THE  Subscriber  having  relinquished  farniing,  will  offer  at  public 
vendue,  at  his  farm  in  Moorestown,  Rurlington  County,  Nejv 
Jersey,  nine  miles  from  Pliiladelphia,  on  Tuesday  the  28l/i  of  May 
next,  his  entire  stock  of  Norman  Horses  ;  consisting  of  two  im- 
ported Stallions.  '  Diligence"  and  "Buonaparte;"  two  imported 
Mares  ;  two  full-blooded  Fillies,  three  and  four  years  old  ;  two  Fil 
lies  by  Diligence,  from  a  half-blood  Canadian  mare,  three  and  four 
years  old  ;  lud  one  Filly  four  years  old,  by  Diligence,  from  a  well- 
bred  Engli>h  mare,  broke  and  kind  to  harness. 

The  undersigned  deems  it  unne<'essary  to  speak  at  large  of  the 
quality  of  these  horses,  $n  much  having  been  said  of  this  particular 
importation,  (which  is  believed  to  be  the  only  one  ever  made  to  the 
United  Slates,)  in  all  t'le  principal  agricultural  papers.  In  a  few 
words,  they  are  the  Canadian  Horse  on  a  larger  scale,  combining 
tne  form,  activity,  and  hardihood  of  that  ttell-knoion  race  with 
greater  size  and  strength.  "  Diligence"  has  been  a  remarkably  suc- 
cessful stallion  ;  he  has  been  exhibited  at  the  Fairs  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Y"ork  Agricultural  Societies,  where  he  was  not 
entitled  to  compete  for  the  premiums,  but  received  the  highest 
eneomiums  from  the  coinmitlces.  At  the  F.iir  of  the  American  In- 
stitute, in  New  Y'ork  city,  in  October  last,  he  received  the  silver 
medal  of  the  institule. 

Tt  is  expected  that  a  large  nvrnber  of  the  Colts  of  Diligence  loill 
he  on  the  ground  on  the  day  of  sale,  same  of  which,  no  doubt,  may 
he  purchased. 

EDWARD  HARRIS. 

Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J.,  March  15,  1845. 


SHAKER    GARDEN    SEEJIS. 

THE  Subscriber  having  been    appointed  Agent  for  the  "  United 
Society,"  at  New  Lebanon,  is  how  opening  a  large  assortment 
oftheso  deservedly  popular  and  excellent  Seeds,  w  hich  are  confi- 
denly  recommended  forpuritv  and  accordance  with  the  label. 
April  L  "  L.  B.  SWAN,  I8Buffalo-st. 


ROCHESTER  SEED  STORE,  FRONT-S   T., 
BY  B.  F.  SMITH  &  CO. 

AW.\RE  of  the  important  relalion  which  the  seedsman  holds  to 
the  whole  farming  community,  and  that  on  his  honor  and  vera- 
city the  crop  and  profit  of  a  season  in  some  measure  depend,  the 
greatest  care  has  been  used  in  selecting  the  seeds  offered  at  this  es- 
tablishment for  the  ensuing  year,  and  they  can  be  relie^l  u|ion  as 
pure  and  genuine,  carefully  selected  and  raised  from  the  very  best 
varieties,  and  properly  cured.  Riany  kinds  ivere  raised  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  this  city,  by  C.  F.  Crosman,  and  under  the  in- 
spection of  the  proprietors  ;  others  were  raised  by  experienced 
seedsmen  ;  while  those  varieties  of  foreign  growth  which  experi- 
ence has  shov/n  are  the  best,  have  been  procured  from  the  most  re- 
sponsible sources  abroad. 

The  collection  has  been  greatly  enlarged  this  season,  in  order  to 
accommodate  all  who  wish  to  try  whatever  is  new,  rare  and  curious. 
FIELD  SEEDS. 

Red  Clover,  large  and  medium. 

Tiinotliy,  White  Dutch  Clover,  Oats,  Barley,  Seed  Corn,  Spring 
Rye,  Italian  and  Siberian  Spring  Wheat,  Early  June  Potatoes,  Mar- 
rowfat and  Field  Peas. 

VEGET.\BLE  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

A  choice  and  select  variety  of  Peas,  Beans,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower, 
Celery,  Beets,  Cucumbers,  Melons  Radish,  Squash,  &c.,  &c..  Sum- 
mer Savorv,  Thyme,  aud  Sweet  Marjoram. 
FLOWER  SEEDS. 

The  collection  of  Annual  and  Perennial  Flower  Seeds  contains 
m:iiiy  new  and  choice  varieties,  raised  for  ns  by  A.  Stone,  Esq.,  of 
this  city  ;  making  our  assortnient  altogether  superior  to  any  ever  be- 
fore offered  in  this  city. 

AGRICULTURAL  &  HORTICULTURAL  TOOLS. 

At  our  Warehouse,  adjoining  the  Seed  Room,  may  be  found  an 
extensive  and  complete  assortment  of  Agricultural  and  Horticultu- 
ral Implements,  embracing  every  tool  used  iu  the  cultivation  ol  the 
Farm  and  Garden. 

MASSACHUSETTS  PLOWS. 

We  also  have  on  hand  JoO  of  the  celebrated  Massachusetts  Plows, 
made  in  a  superior  manner  from  second-growth  eastern  timber, 
which  we  shall  sell  at  a  reduced  price.         "    B.F.SMITH, 

April  1.  JAMES  P.  FOGG. 


MOUNT    HOPE    BOTANIC  GARDEN    AND 

NUR8ERIEKS  ROCHESTER,   N,¥. 

THE  Propri.-tors  respectfully  annource,  that  their  present  slock 
of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  aud  Plants  is  unu- 
sually fine. 

The  Collection  of  Fruits  comprises  the  most  esteemed  American 
and  Foreign  varieties:  the  trees  are  handsome,  thrifty,  and  of  the 
most  suitable  age  and  size  for  successful  transplanting;  and  being 
propagated  with  the-most .'scrupulous  care  by  the  proprietors  them- 
selves, either  from  bearing  trees  in  their  own  grounds,  or  from  others 
of  undoubted  correctness,  can  with  confidence  be  recommended  as 
genuine. 

A  choice  collection  of  Pears,  comprising  the  most  esteemed  Euro- 
pean varieties,  selected  by  one  of  the  proprietors  personally  in  the 
liest  nurseries  of  France,  is  also  offered:  they  are  on  Quince 
Stocks,  intended  for  growing  in  the  pyramidical  form,  and  will  bear 
the  year  after  transplanting;  they  maybe  planted  six  feet  apart, 
and  are  consequently  admiably  adapted  for  garden  culture. 

Over  2,000  trees  oif  the  valuable  native  apple  the  "  Northern  Spy" 
are  yet  on  hand:  this  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the 
best  varieties  cultivated. 

The  collection  of  Roses  is  very  fine,  includiug  a  very  choice  as- 
sortment of  Standard  or  Tree  Roses,  4  to  6  feet  high  :  ihese  are 
beautiful  objects  for  lawns  or  borders — most  of  them  are  perpetual, 
or  ever-blooming. 

A  large  and  splendid  stock  of  Green-house  Plants,  including  the 
finest  7iew  varieties  of  Roses  and  Geraniums,  &c.,  arc  on  hand,  and 
are  offered  a'  low  prices. 

Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants,  &c.,  securely  packed  for  transportation  to 
any  part  of  the  country. 

Priced  Catalogues  sent  gratis  to  all  post-paid  applications. 

The  Public  are  respectfully  invited  to  visit  the  establishment — lo- 
cation, nearly  opposite  the  Mount  Hope  Cemetery. 

All  orders  and  communications  must  be  addressed,  post-paid,  to 
ELLWANGER  &  BARRY. 

N.B.  Scions  of  the  '•  Northern  Spy"  apple,  and  other  choice  va- 
rieties, will  be  furnished  in  small  qnantitiet. 
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IMPROVED    CULTIVATORS 


^OR  sale  at  the  Agiicultural  Depot,  adiDiiiing-  the  Seeil  Store, 
Front-sstreet.  B.  F.  SMITH  &  CO. 


SEEDLING  POTATOES.— We  have  a  few  bushels  of  Langwor- 
thy's  Premuiin  Seedling  Potatoes  for  sale  at  the  Rochester  Seed 
Store,  New  Block,  Frout-street.  B.  F.  SMITH  &  CO. 


w 


ORM  BRUSHES,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  Worms  and 
CateriJillars  on  Fruit  Trees,  for  sale  by 

B.  F.  SMITH  &  CO., 
Bew  Brick  Block,  Front-street. 


BAGS  !  BAGS  !  BAGS  !— I  have  a  large  stock  of  GRAIN  BAGS 
on  hand,  such  as  Farmers  and  Millers  will  want ;  and  shall 
be  glad  to  exhibit  them  for  sale  at  leas  prices  than  they  have  ever 
been  sold  in  Western  New  York. 

To  be  found  at  the  well-known  Hardware  Store  of  E.  Watts, 
corner  of  Eichaneo  and  Buffalo-streets. 
March  1,  2Si5.  "  JAMES  H.  WATTS. 


THE    IMPORTED    HOR8E    "ALFRED," 

WHICH  drew  the  fir^t  premium  at  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricultu- 
ral Fair,  lield  in   Rochester,  in  1843,  will  stand   for  Mares 
this  season,  (1845,)  at  the  following  i)laces,  viz.  : 

At  G.  hORDON'S,v.rar  Genfra— Monday  and  Tuesday,  April 
28  and  29  )  ditto  ditto.  May  12  and  13  ;  ditto  ditto.  May  9G"and  27; 
ditto  ditto,  June  9  and  10  ;  ditto  ditto,  June  23  and  24  ;  ditto  ditto, 
July  7  and  8. 

At  the.  OLD  NORTON  FARM,  East  BloomfieU —T\\Mr'i\s.y 
and  Friday,  May  1  and  2;  ditto  ditto,  May  15  and  IG  ;  ditto  ditto, 
May  29  and  30;  ditto  ditto,  June  12  and  13;  ditto  ditto,  June  2G 
and  27;  ditto  ditto.  July  10  and  11. 

At  the  AMERICAN  HOTEL,  State-street,  Rochester— Moa- 
day  and  Tuesday,  May  5  and  6  ;  ditto  ditto,  May  19  and  20  ;  ditto 
ditto,  June  2  and  3  ;  ditto  ditto,  June  16  and  17 ;  ditto  ditto,  June 
30,  July  1  ;  ditto,  ditto,  July  14  and  15. 

At  JOHN  BAKER'S,  Maredun— Thursday  and  Friday,  May  8 
and  9  ;  ditto  ditto,  '!  ly  22  and  23  ;  ditto  ditto,  June  5  and  6  ; 
ditto  ditto,  June  49  and  20;  ditto  ditto,  July  3  and  4;  ditto  ditto, 
July  17  and  18. 

TERMS — Ten  Dollars  to  insvre  a  foal,  payable  on  the  1st  of 
March,  1846.  Perons  partivg  with  Marcs,  before  foaling  time, 
will  be  held  responsible  fur  the  services  of  the  horse. 

GEORGE  FORDON, 

April,  1845.  f  JOHN  BAKER. 

STOCK  EXCHANGE -CATTLE,  &c. 

THE  SUBSCRIBPZR  has  on  hand  a  choice  col- 
lection of  improved  thorough-bred  cattle,  embra^ 
cing,  already,  superior  specimens  of  the  Short-Horn  Dur- 
ham and  the  Hereford,  and  a  sample  of  the  Holderness, 
&c.,  and  he  intends  adding  to  his  slock  so  as  to  be  able  to 
supply  farmers  and  breeders  in  Western  New  York,  Ca- 
anda,  or  the  Western  Stales,  who  may  wish  to  purchase 
Bulls,  Cows,  Young  Stock,  Sheep,  &c.,  of  the  best  hreeds 
and  most  improved  varieties,  at  reasonable  prices.  His  de- 
sign is,  to  establish  a  sort  of  Depot,  or  Slock  Exchange, 
whore  orders  can  be  supplied  for  any  of  the  improved 
breeds  of  Thorough-bred,  and  for  superior  Grade  ani- 
mals, and  where  those  who  have  choice  stock  of  this  cha- 
racter for  sale  can  find  a  market  for  them,  on  commission 
or  otherwise. 

Refekknces. — Editor  of  the  "'Genesee  Farmer,"  L.  B. 
Langworthy,  Esq.,  and  T.  Weddle,  Esq.,  Rochester. 
Hon.  E.  Corning,  C.  N.  Bemcnt,  Esq.,  and  Editors  of  the 
Cultivator,  Albany;  Hon.  E.  Mack,  Ithaca;  J.  S.  Wads- 
w'orth,  Esq,  Genoseo  ;  .Judge  Leland,  Steuben  county; 
Hon.  D.  Lee,  BulTalo  ;  Hon.  .1.  McCollum,  and  W.  Fa'r- 
sons,  Esq.,  Lockport;  M.  B.  Batcham,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the 
Ohio  Culti\ator,  Columbus,  O. 

The  subscriber  may  be  found  on  his  farm,  near  the  S.W. 
corner  of  the  city  of  Rochester,  on  Gcnesee-street,  (about 
half  a  mile  south  of  Bull's  Head  ;)  or  orders  may  be  left 
at  the  office  of  the  Genesee  Farmer.       T.   H.   HYATT. 

Elmwood,  Rodhetlcr,  Mai/j  1345. 


Meteorological  ObservatioDs. 

made  at  rochester,  seven  miles  from  lake  ontario, 

by  l.  wetherell. 

Journal  of  the  Weather  for  April,  1845. 
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Observations. 


Fair. 

Cloudy — rain. 

Fair — frogs  first  heard 

Fair — cloudy — rain. 

Fair — toads  first  heard 

Fair — Phcebe  heard. 

Fair — crocus  &  willow 

Cloud}' — rain,     [in  bl. 

Cloudy — snow  &  rain 

Cloudy  snow. 

Cloudy. 

Fair — cloudy — snow. 

Fair — cloudy. 

Cloudy — snow.  r.g.  .03 

Fair — cloudy  — r.g.  .15. 
Cloudy — rain. 
Cloudy — fair — snow. 
Fair — cloudy — r.g.  .03. 
Fair — aspen  in  bloom. 
Fair — apricot 
Fair — cloudy. 
Cloudy,  rain. 
Cloudy — foggy — rain. 
Cloudy. 
Rainy  day. 

Cloudy — rain — r.g.  ,74 
Cloudy — fair. 

Cloudy — showers. 
Cloudy — r.g.  37. 


Max.  (Mar.  30)  then  76  deg.;  do.  bar.  (Ma.  26)  29.85  in. 
Min.    (April  9)     "      20  deg.;   do.    "     (April  1)  29.08  in. 

Remarks. — The  last  of  March  was  very  warm  and  dry. 
Summer  heat  the  29lh  and  30lh — spring  birds  made  their 
appearance,  and  plants  began  to  blossom. 

April — First  half  of  the  month  very  cold  and  dry  ;  vege- 
tation made  but  little  progress.     Frequent  squalls  of  snow. 


BEE-HIVES. 

PARK'S  NIAGARA   BEE-HIVE,  for  sale  at  the  Agricultural 
De))ot,  adjoining  the  Rochester  Seed  Store,  New  Brick  Block, 
Front-street-  B.  F.  SMITH  &.  CO. 


D 


AIILIA,  ASPARAGUS,  and  RHUBARB  ROOTS,  for  sale  at 
the  Rochester  Seed  Store.  B.  F.  SMITH  &  CO. 


ROCHESTER  PRODUCE  MARKET. 

90    a  9C/Hav,  ton,   $7  50  8  001  Eggs,  doz. 
"   ■       "  Wooa,cord,  2  00  2  50J  Poultry,  lb. 


Wheat, 

Corn,  37.Vo40 

Barley,  40      50  Salt,  bbl., 

Oats,  25      28  Hams,  lb.. 

Flour, (ret.)  4  25  Pork,  bbl. 

Beans,  75  1  00     "      cwt. 

Apples,  38      50  Beef,     " 

Potatoes,  18      25|Lar<l,  lb., 

Cloverseed,  4  00  4  50  Butter, 

Timothy,  1        1  50|Cheesc,cwt 


6 

5 

1  13;  Tallow, 

5        6  Hops,  10    11 

10  00  Wool,  35    40 

3  25  3  75  Sheep  Skins,  50    75 

2  00  3  06  Green  H'ds,  lb.  3      7 

5        6  Dry  Hides,         6      7 

9      12|  Calfskins,  gr'n.5      4 

500  6  50 1  May  1. 
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LECTURES  ON  AGRICULTURE. 

The  undersigned,  Corresponding-  Secretary  of  the 
N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society,  will  give  free 
public  lectures  on  the  science  and  practice  of  rural 
economy,  in  the  counties  of  Wyoming,  Genesee, 
and  Monroe,  during  the  last  week  in  June ;  in  Onei- 
da during  the  first  week  of  July  ;  in  Madison,  Cort- 
land, and  Chenango,  in  the  second  week  of  the  same 
month,  at  such  places  as  the  Presidents  of  the  coun- 
ty agricultural  societies,  and  other  friends  of  agri- 
cultural improvement,  shall  designate. 

Lectures  will  be  given  in  most  of  the  counties  of 
the  State  during  the  season  ;  due  notice  of  which 
will  be  published  in  the  "Farmer,"  "Cultivator," 
and  local  newspapers, 

A  leading  object  of  the  State  Society,  in  employ- 
ing its  Corresponding  Secretary  to  visit  the  different 
counties  is,  to  awaken  public  attention  to  the  im- 
portance of  diminishing  the  cost  of  growing  grain, 
grass,  and  roots  in  this  State,  by  adopting  a  better 
system  of  cultivation.  It  is  believed  that  an  im- 
proved system  of  agriculture  may  be  generally  in- 
troduced, and  increase  alike  the  wealth  and  the  hap- 
piness of  the  whole  community. 

The  undersigned  hopes  to  receive  the  cordial  co- 
operation of  the  farmers  wherever  he  shall  go.  He 
claims  for  the  cause,  not  for  himself,  a  fair  and  candid 
hearing.  DANIEL  LEE. 

CONVENTION   OF   THE    FRIENDS   OF 
AGRICULTURE  IN  OHIO. 

We  are  glad  to  see,  by  a  notice  in  the  Ohio  Culti- 
vator, that  the  friends  of  agricultural  improvement 
in  the  Buck-Eye  State  are  to  hold  a  "State  con- 
vention" on  the  25th  and  26th  of  June  instant. 

It  is  contemplated  to  establish  a  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, encourage  the  formation  of  county  socie- 
ties, and  make  an  agricultural  survey  of  the  State. 

Ohio  is  eminently  an  agricultural  State,  and  has 
the  power  to  double  her  surplus  products,  and  dou- 


ble the  revenue  of  her  public  works,  by  wisely  im- 
proving the  cultivation  of  her  fertile  soil.  Her  ca- 
nals, McAdam  roads,  and  railways,  have  cost  a  large 
sum  of  money  ;  and  she  has  only  to  foster  agricul- 
tural science,  in  connection  with  the  enterprize 
and  industry  of  her  rural  population,  to  render  her 
internal  improvements  highly  productive,  as  an  en- 
during investment  of  capital. 

GREAT  SALE  OF 
IMPROVED  SHORT-HORNED  CATTLE. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Prentice,  of  Mount  Hope,  near  Al- 
bany, will  sell  at  auction,  on  Wednesday,  the  28th  of 
June,  his  entire  herd  of  short-horned  stock,  number- 
ing 50  in  his  catalogue.  Most  of  this  herd  has  been 
imported,  and  probably  so  good  an  opportunity  to 
purchase  some  of  the  finest  animals  in  America,  at 
a  cheap  rate,  will  never  again  be  offered  in  this 
country. 

PREMIUMS  ON  FARMS. 

The  Monroe  County  Agricultural  Society  have 
resolved  to  grant  premiums  on  the  six  hest-managed 
farms,  not  less  than  40  acres — reference  being  had 
to  the  general  system  of  management  and  the  pro- 
fits obtained,  rather  than  to  natural  advantages  or 
expensive  improvements. 

Persons  desirous  of  competing  for  the  premiums 
are  required  to  give  notice  to  either  of  the  commit- 
tee, or  to  Mr.  Fogg,  Treasurer  of  the  Society,  at 
the  Rochester  Seed  Store,  before  the  15th  of  June 
next.  DANIEL  LEE,  Chairman. 

L.  B.  LANG  WORTHY,  Greece, 
J.  H.  ROBINSON,  Henrietta, 
ELISHA  HARMON,  Wheatland, 
ROMANTA  HART.  Brighton, 
T.  H.  HYATT,  Rochester. 

"Every  Man  his  own  Farrier" — Containing  the 
causes,  symptoms,  and  most  approved  methods  of 
cure  of  the  diseases  of  horses.  By  Francis 
Clater  ;  with  notes  and  additions,  by  J.  S. 
Skinner. 
For  sale  by  Samuel  Hamilton,  successor  to  D. 

Hoyt,  No.  6,  State-street,  Rochester.    Price  75  cts. 


Useful  and  Cheap. — A  parlor  stove  has  been  in- 
vented at  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  with  an  attached 
gasometer,  by  which  as  much  gas  can  be  extracted 
from  the  coal  during  the  day  aa  will  serve  for  light 
during  the  evening. 
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WHEAT  GROWERS,  DO  YOU  HEAR  THAT? 

The  good  people  of  Ireland  have  commenced 
grinding  Russian  and  Poland  wheat  in  a  large  way, 
with  the  view  of  sending  the  flour  to  the  British 
West  Indies  for  a  market.  A  cargo  of  flour,  made 
from  wheat  purchased  on  the  Baltic,  has  lately  been 
sent  to  Barbadoes,  and  sold  at  a  good  profit.  Coal 
is  cheap  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  owing  to  the 
low  price  of  freight  out,  flour  can  be  sent  from  Dub- 
lin to  Barbadoes,  or  South  America,  cheaper,  it  is 
said,  than  irom  New  York  or  Baltimore  to  the  same 
places.  So  cheap  is  the  serf  and  peasant  labor  in 
the  north  of  Europe,  and  so  great  are  the  facilities 
for  sending  grain  to  the  seaboard,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  world,  now  mainly  supplied  from  the 
United  States,  will  soon  purchase  ihe  cheaper  bread- 
stuffs  of  continental  Europe.  Wheat  can  be  deliv- 
ered at  50  cents  a  bushel  on  the  Baltic. 

The  emperor  of  Russia  is  doing  much  to  advance 
the  rural  industry  of  his  subjects,  in  the  way  of  ag- 
ricultural surveys,  railways,  model  and  experimental 
farms,  schools,  &,c.  The  empress,  Catharine  II,  es- 
tablished an  "  Imperial  Economical  Society,"  so  ear- 
ly as  1765,  which  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  improve- 
ment of  Russian  Agriculture.  The  New-York  State 
Agricultural  Society  lately  received  a  letter  from 
its  perpetual  secretary,  accompanied  by  a  small  vol- 
ume of  its  transaction  for  the  year  1844,  in  the  Ger- 
man language. 

From  this  volume  we  learn,  that  there  is  in  the 
vicinity  of  St.  Petersburg,  between  nine  and  te* 
thousand  acres,  in  model  and  experimental  farms,  in 
connection  with  agricultural  schools.  At  these  col- 
leges, as  they  are  called,  no  fewer  than  3,725  young 
men  are  studying  both  the  science  and  the  practice 
of  rural  economy.  The  course  of  practice  and  study 
embraces  a  period  of  from  four  to  seven  years . — 
These  young  men  are  to  become  the  overseers  of 
the  estates  of  noblemen,  and  direct  aright  the  labors 
of  serfs  and  peasants. 

When  will  the  farmers  of  New-York  wake  up  to 
the  importance  of  teaching  their  sons  the  science  of 
agriculture?  If  a  knowledge  of  the  unerring  laws 
of  nature,  which  govern  all  the  results  of  rural  in- 
dustry, is  so  valuable  in  Russia,  where  human  toil 
is  so  very  cheap,  can  this  same  knowledge  be  worth- 
less to  the  cultivators  of  the  earth  in  the  Empire 
State,  where  labor  is,  comparatively,  very  expensive? 
Heaven  preserve  the  next  generation  of  farmers  in 
New-York,  from  whose  minds  the  light  of  modern 
science  has  been  most  cruelly  excluded.  We  must 
teach  our  children  how  to  feed  and  clothe  the  human 
family,  with  as  little  labor,  and  as  great  an  improve- 
ment of  the  soil,  as  is  done  elsewhere,  or  their  un- 
profitable, unwise  toil  will  hardly  bring  three  good 
meals  a  day,  with  comfortable  clothing  and  a  fair 
shelter  at  night,  on  an  average,  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave. 

"AN  ACT  FOR  THE  PROMOTION  OF 

AGRICULTURE." 
The  above  is  the  title  of  the  law  passed  in  1839, 
granting  $8,000  a  year  for  five  years  to  the  State 
and  county  agricultural  societies.  This  law  was  re- 
newed by  the  late  legislature  for  three  years,  and 
vntil  repealed.  Only  about  $6,000  are  taken  by  it 
from  the  treasury — many  counties  having  never  or- 
ganized societies,  and  raised  by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tion the  sum  required  to  entitle  them  to  aid  from  the 
State. 


SHEEP  ON  THE  PRAIRIES. 

We  learn,  from  persons  familiar  with  the  facts, 
that  several  thousand  sheep  have,  thus  early  in 
the  season,  been  driven  from  central  and  southern 
Ohio  on  to  the  prairies  in  Illinois.  A  gentleman  of 
Buffalo  has  a  flock  of  3,000  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Ottawa,  on  the  Illinois  river,  which  has  been  , 
kept  there  for  three  or  four  years,  with  the  loss  of 
very  few,  (less  than  100,)  and  with  great  success. 
The  wool  of  this  flock  was  made  into  cloth  at  the 
West,  last  year,  and  consumed  at  home. 

The  quantity  of  wool  to  be  sent  into  this  State 
from  the  almost  boundless  prairies  of  Illinois,  Wis- 
cousin,  Ohio,  and  Missouri,  will  soon  render  the 
wool-growing  business  in  New  York  a  matter  of 
small  profit.  Our  farmers  must  study  and  practice 
the  most  rigid  economy  in  providing  both  summer 
and  winter  forage  for  their  flocks.  Those  that  have 
a  piece  of  ground  well  adapted  to  the  production  of 
turnips,  should  raise  enough  to  supply  their  sheep 
with  this  root  during  all  the  cold  season  of  the 
year. 

There  are  not  many  dry  sheep  pastures  but  what 
will  be  much  benefited  by  a  top-dressing  of  gypsum. 
Leached  ashes  scattered  over  pastured  fields  will  in- 
crease the  yield  of  grass,  and  improve  its  quality.  A 
pasture  treated  in  this  way,  and  fed  by  sheep  a  few 
years,  will  be  in  a  finer  condition  to  give  a  large 
crop  of  wheat.  With  skillful  management,  a  flock 
of  sheep  can  be  made  extremely  serviceable  to  a 
farm,  in  the  way  of  improving  the  soil.  Hence,  in 
this  State,  where  the  carcase  is  valuable  for  the 
butcher,  and  the  manure  for  enriching  the  land  for 
cultivation,  we  may  still  compete  with  the  prairie 
wool-grower,  who  must  depend  exclusively  on  his 
fleeces  for  profit.  We  must  study  to  grow  50  per 
cent,  more  grass,  hay,  oats,  peas,  beans,  potatoes, 
and  turnips  for  our  sheep,  on  an  acre  of  land,  than 
we  now  do.  A  few  oats  and  peas  fed  regularly  to 
sheep  during  the  winter  are  very  valuable  to  keep 
them  in  condition,  and  develop  a  large  clip  of  wool. 

The  manufacture  of  wool  from  the  ingredients 
that  go  to  form  this  animal  substance  is  a  matter  of 
deep  interest  to  the  farmers  of  Western  New  York. 
It  is  practicable  to  increase  both  the  weight  and 
the  quality  of  the  fleeces,  by  judicious  breeding  and 
keeping.  It  is  also  practicable  to  increase  the  aggre- 
gate yield  of  mutton  and  tallow  from  any  given 
quantity  of  food  now  consumed  by  100  sheep.  The 
living  machinery  that  transforms  grass,  hay,  Sic, 
into  lean  and  fat  meat,  wool,  and  the  like,  can  be  im- 
proved so  as  to  do  its  work  to  a  better  advantage. 
The  operations  of  this  machinery  should  be  well  un- 
derstood by  every  wool-grower  that  hopes  to  prosper 
by  changing  his  cultivated  plants  into  wool  and  mut- 
ton. Sheep  should  be  regalarly  salted  twice  a  week, 
and  have  a  good  shade  to  protect  them  from  a  hot 
mid-day  sun.  This  remark  will  be  more  important 
to  those  having  large  flocks  on  the  open  prairies  at 
the  West  than  to  the  wool-growers  in  this  State. 
We  have  seen  several  sheep  that  had  been  bitten  by 
rattlesnakes  in  Illinois,  some  of  which  died,  and 
others  recovered. 


Thk  late  Frosts. — The  recent  frosts  have  been 
very  destructive  to  apples  and  peaches  in  several 
counties  in  Western  New  York.  The  corn  crop  is 
not  far  enough  advanced  to  be  much  injured  by  this 
untimely  freezing.  The  weather  is  still  cold — (May 
20th) — any  thing  but  favorable  to  summer  crops. 
Wheat  genreally  looks  well. 
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STATE  CENSUS  FOR  1845. 

The  amendments  made  to  the  old  law  directing 
the  census  to  be  taken  once  in  ten  years  in  this 
State,  will  render  the  returns  of  agricultural  statis- 
tics full  and  highly  interesting.  Hitherto  neither 
the  national  nor  state  census  has  told  us  how  many 
cows  are  milked  in  New  York,  nor  how  many  sheep 
are  clipped,  nor  how  many  acres  are  sown  in  wheat, 
rye,  oats,  &c.  The  U.  S.  census  gave  the  number 
of  bushels  of  grain,  but  not  the  acres  cultivated.  It 
gave  the  aggregate  pounds  of  butter,  cheese,  and 
wool  ;  but  not  the  number  of  cows  milked,  nor  the 
sheep  cl'pped. 

The  editor  of  this  paper  prepared  several  tables 
embracing  many  facts  pertaining  to  rural  affairs, 
which  are  a  part  of  the  law.  The  census  is  to  be 
taken  by  election  districts  ;  and  the  marshalls  are  to 
be  appointed  by  the  supervisor,  town-clerk,  and  town 
superintendent  of  common  schools.  They  will  re- 
ceive Si. 50  per  day  for  their  services.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  censms  1o  be  taken  this  summer  will 
be  more  accurate  than  any  which  has  preceded  it 
since  the  formation  of  our  government.  Every  far- 
mer should  be  careful  to  state  the  exact  truth  in  an- 
swer to  all  questions  relating  to  agricultural  statis- 
tics. When  all  the  facts  are  known,  and  fairly 
brought  before  the  legislature,  there  can  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  placing  the  farming  interest  in  the  front 
rank  of  legislative  favor. 

Farmers  must  act  together,  and  be  ready  at  all 
times  to  foster  their  own  prosperity,  and  ward  off 
any  evils  that  may  threaten  their  interests.  There 
should  be  an  active  farmers*  club  in  every  town  in 
the  State,  for  mutual  instruction,  and  for  the  com- 
mon improvement  of  all.  We  can  better  our  con- 
dition in  the  world  by  enlarging  our  professional 
knowledge,  improving  our  farms,  our  fruits,  and  our 
domestic  animals.  We  can  study  the  laws  of  Na- 
ture in  the  formation  of  fertile  soils,  in  the  produc- 
tion of  vegetables  and  animals  ;  and  having  learned 
the  requirements  of  these  natural  laws,  we  shall  re- 
alize the  best  gifts  of  heaven  by  complying  with  the 
same.  Knowledge,  virtue,  and  human  happiness  are 
progressive.  God  has  given  to  the  farmers  of  New 
York  the  ability  to  command  and  enjoy  these  bless- 
ings in  an  eminent  degree. 

COLMAN'S  EUROPEAN  AGRICULTURE ; 
PART  III. 

The  third  number  of  this  popular  work  has  come  to 
hand  during  the  present  month.  It  is  mainly  devoted 
to  the  important  subject  of  Agricultural  Schools,  as 
they  are  established  and  conducted  in  Great  Britain. 

Mr,  C.  speaks  in  terms  of  high  commendation  of 
most  of  these  institutions.  They  are  evidently  doing 
much  to  improve  both  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  fer- 
tility of  the  earth  on  which  <hey  are  established. 

The  present  number  contains  several  analyses  of 
guano,  with  accounts  of  its  use,  &c. 

Mr.  Colman  is  a  very  agreeable  writer  ;  and  we 
like  the  author  all  the  more  because  the  sympathies 
of  the  man  are  ever  with  the  rights  of  humanity  ; 
and  his  leading  object  aims  to  abate  human  suffering, 
and  elevate  our  race. 

For  sale  by  James  H.  Watts,  agent  in  this  city. 

MuFFi.NS. — Take  3  pints  of  flower,  1  pint  of  water 
lukemarm,  1  tea  cup  full  of  baker's  yeast,  1  great 
spoonful  of  sugar,  1  tea  spoonful  of  salt — make  them 
up  in  the  morning  for  tea,  or  at  night  for  breakfast, 
and  bako  them  in  muffin  rings. 


IMPROVEMENTS  IN  AGRICULTURE. 

"  The  great  truth  that  animal  manures  are  nothina- 
ebe  than  the  ashes  of  the  food  produced  from  our 
fields,  consumed  or  burned  in  the  bodies  of  men 
and  animali,  has  given  the  chief  direction  to  all 
modern  improvements  in  agriculture." — Liebig. 

The  above  remarks  deserve  the  profound  consid- 
eration of  every  practical  farmer.  After  an  animal 
has  attained  his  maturity,  and  adds  nothing  to  his 
weight  in  the  course  of  a  year,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
matter  which  escapes  from  the  body  must  be  the 
same  in  quantity  as  that  which  enters  it.  A  very 
notable  portion  of  the  food  of  all  warm-blooded  ani- 
mals passes  out  of  the  lungs  in  the  form  of  air  and 
vapor  during  their  ceaseless  respiration  night  and 
day,  just  as  wood  passes  out  of  a  chimney  when 
burnt  in  a  fire-place.  The  combustion  of  grass, 
hay,  and  grain  in  the  system  of  the  cow,  horse,  or 
sheep  is  not  so  complete  as  that  of  fire  applied  to 
the  same  substances  in  the  open  air.  In  the  latter 
case,  nearly  all  the  combustible  ingredients — carbon 
and  hydrogen  united  with  oxygen  and  nitrogen — are 
expelled  into  the  atmosphere.  In  animal  combus- 
tion, a  larger  portion  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
and  nitrogen  remain  with  the  ashes  contained  in  the 
food  taken  into  the  stomach,  and  voided  with  the 
solid  and  liquid  excretions. 

The  time  will  shortly  come  in  this  State  when  the 
liquid  and  solid  manure  derived  from" the  combustion 
of  one  ton  of  hay,  or  100  bushels  of  grain,  will  be 
wotth  half  as  much  to  make  another  ton  of  hay,  or 
100  bushels  of  grain,  as  the  original  crops  were 
worth. 

That  portion  of  cultivated  plants  which  escapes 
into  the  air  through  the  lungs  of  man  and  his  domes- 
tic animals,  growing  plants  can  regain  by  their  roots 
and  leaves,  and  thus  reorganize  into  animal  food. 
But  the  case  is  different  with  the  ashes  or  earthy 
portion  of  all  plants.  If  these  minerals  are  taken 
from  the  soil  in  crops,  and  not  faithfully  restored,  by 
replacing  on  our  cultivated  fields  all  the  salts  con- 
tained in  the  excretions  of  the  human  family  and  of 
domestic  animals,  the  injury  to  our  State  and  our 
race  will  be  large,  almost  beyond  calculation. 

Nearly  one-third  of  all  the  wheat  grown  on  the 
globe  is  raised  by  the  Chinese.  For  thousands  of 
years  this  wonderful  people  have  cultivated  most 
successfully  this  bread-forming  plant.  For  a  long 
period  their  wheat-fields  have  been  fertilized  almost 
exclusively  with  the  ingredients  of  wheat  derived 
from  its  decomposition  in  the  human  system.  In 
other  words,  they  manure  their  fields  with  night- 
soil  alone. 

In  Belgium  and  Flanders,  the  liquid  excretions  of 
all  animals  are  diluted  with  twice  or  three  times 
their  bulk  of  water,  and  are  then  spread  over  the 
growing  crops,  or  on  to  plowed  ground,  from  a  wa- 
tering cart. 

Many  years  of  experience  have  demonstrated  the 
fact,  that  the  urine  of  a  single  cow  for  a  year  is 
worth  $9.50  to  make  into  wheat  to  be  sold  at  70c. 
a  bushel.  In  Holland,  cows  are  kept  up  the  year 
round  in  stables,  mainly  to  save  every  particle  of 
their  excretions.  The  manufacture  of  corn,  wheat, 
barley,  oats,  hay,  potatoes,  pork,  beef,  butter,  cheese, 
wool,  and  horse  flesh,  can  be  reduced  to  an  exact 
science.  The  laws  of  chemical  affinity,  of  vegeta- 
ble and  animal  vitality,  are  uniform  and  easy  to  be 
understood,  so  far  as  successful  agriculture  is  con- 
cerned. One  of  these  laws  is,  that  no  man  nor  veg- 
etable can  possibly  make  anything  out  of  nothings 
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Another  is,  that  one  simple  substance,  like  carbon, 
can  not  be  transformed  into  another  simple  element, 
like  nitrogen.  Clay  cannot  supply  the  place  of  sand, 
nor  sand  of  clay.  It  will  require  as  much  matter, 
and  the  same  kind  of  ingredients,  to  form  ten  million 
bushels  of  wheat  or  corn,  in  1845,  that  were  con- 
sumed for  that  purpose  in  this  state  in  1844.  The 
same  remarks  will  apply  to  all  agricultural  products, 
whether  vegetable  or  animal. 

How,  then,  can  a  practical  farmer,  cultivating  60 
acres  of  arable  land,  send  to  market  20  tons  of 
grain,  pork,  beef,  mutton,  wool,  roots,  butter, 
cheese,  and  the  like,  every  year,  to  pay  for  his  gro- 
ceries, dry  goods,  nails,  crockery,  and  mechanical 
work,  and  not  ultimately  sell  all  the  ingredients  in 
his  60  acres,  which  will  form  crops  enough  to  pay 
for  cultivation,  fences,  and  taxes  ?  Suppose  you 
have  the  materials  to  produce  50  good  crops  in  your 
now  fertile  soil,  when  those  materials  are  worked  up 
and  sent  to  distant  cities,  where  then  will  the 
largely  increased  population  of  the  State  go  to  find 
their  three  good  meals  a  day,  clothing,  &lc.  1  Do 
you  say,  to  the  West  ?  But  what  right  has  the 
present  generation  to  consume  and  destroy  the  na- 
tural fertility  of  God's  bountiful  earth,  to  the  serious 
injury  of  those  who  are  to  succeed  them  1 

By  every  principle  of  common  justice  and  philan- 
thropy, we  should  augment  the  natural  productive- 
ness of  the  soil  at  least  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  or 
double  its  fruits  in  25  years.  For  in  that  time  our 
race  double  their  numbers,  and  their  physical  wants, 
in  the  State  of  New  York. 


THE  ALPACA. 

We  are  happy  to  learn  that  a  few  enterprising 
wealthy  gentlemen  of  this  State  are  about  to  import 
a  lot  of  Alpacas  from  South  America,  this  season. 
They  are  said  to  clip  about  10  lbs.  of  wool,  worth 
from  25  to  30  cents  per  lb.  per  head.  They  are  very 
hardy  animals,  and  those  taken  to  England  have 
done  remarkably  well.  Several  millions  of  pounds 
of  Alpaca  wool  are  annually  imported  into  Great 
Britain.  It  is  made  into  mouslin  de  lains,  and  a  va- 
riety of  other  fabrics,  being  long,  fine,  and  almost  of 
a  silky  texture.  We  doubt  not  that  the  Alpaca  will 
prove  a  valuable  acquisition  to  our  present  stock  of 
domestic  animals. 

EXPORT    OF   WOOL    FROM    NEW    SOUTH    WALES. 

In  a  late  number  of  the  London  Farmer's  Maga- 
zine, it  is  stated  that  the  wool  exported  to  the  Uni- 
ted Kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  from  New  South 
Wales,  in 


1827,  was     320,683  lbs. 
1830,     ..       973,330 
1835,     ..    2,668,440 


1840,  was  7,000,727  lbs. 

1843,  ..  11,942,557  .. 

1844,  ..  14,000,000  .. 


The  above  figures  show  a  wonderful  increase 
within  a  few  years.  The  highest  price  realized  for 
wool  from  Van  Diemen's  Land  was  2s.  6d. 

Prize  wool  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  sold  as 
high  as  2s.  lOd.  per  lb. 

Chicago. — This  city  contains  10,864  inhabitants, 
according  to  a  census  taken  in  December.  During 
the  last  year  there  were  erected  871  buildings  of  all 
sizes.  The  foreign  population  of  the  city  is  as  fol- 
lows :  1,056  Germans,  972  Irish,  631  Norwegians, 
and  683  natives  of  other  countries.  There  are  three 
hundred  dealers  in  merchandise  of  different  descrip- 
tions, nearly  one-half  of  whom  sell  at  wholesale  and 
retail.  The  different  professions  seem  to  be  as  well 
stocked  as  the  mercantile  community.  There  are  48 
lawyers,  28  physicians,  and  17  clergymen. 


For  the  Genesee  Farmer. 

FALL  PLOWING. 

Mr.  Editor — I  am  a  young  farmer,  though  I  con- 
fess to  some  grey  hairs,  having  been  engaged  in  oth- 
er avocations  through  life  so  far:  and  in  determining 
upon  any  process  in  the  operations  of  my  farming,  I 
have  to  look  at  the  reasons  and  rationality  of  it,  be- 
fore settling  my  mind  upon  the  course  best  to  pur- 
sue, not  having  the  experience  that  other  and  better 
informed  heads  possess. 

I  for  one  thing  want  to  know  what  are  the  advan- 
tages of  fall  plowing  green  sward.  If  turned  over 
early  in  the  fall  the  grass  grows,  or  if  late  in  the 
season  and  immediately  frozen,  it  does  not  rot  nor 
does  any  decomposition  take  place  ;  and  as  soon  as 
vegetation  takes  place  in  the  spring,  all  the  wild 
grasses  start  up,  and  by  the  middle  of  May  it  is  pret- 
ty fair  pasture.  If  you  plow  it  again  for  spring 
crops,  every  sod  and  root  is  perfectly  alive  and  un- 
rotted,  and  no  better  off  than  if  you  plowed  it  twice 
in  the  spring.  Why  is  it  not  a  better  process  to 
turn  it  over  well  in  the  spring,  harrow  it  lengthwise, 
and  sow  or  plant  it  immediately  before  the  grass- 
roots can  start,  giving  the  crop  a  chance  to  get 
ahead  and  master  the  foul  grasses  and  weeds.     H. 

Brighton,  May,  1845. 

REMARKS    ON    THE    ABOVE. 

In  answer  to  our  young  farmer  with  the  old  head, 
we  will  state  what  we  think  the  advantages  of  fall 
plowing  consist  in: 

With  respect  to  its  "killing  the  grasses,"  the 
freezing  and  thawing  and  exposure  of  the  roots  to 
the  vigors  of  the  winter,  has  a  strong  effect  in 
weakening  < heir  vitality,  and  perhaps  in  kill'ng  some 
of  them.  But  the  greatest  effect  is  produced  by  the 
bleaching  (Etiolation,  as  the  gardeners  sa)',)  the 
leaves,  which  are  the  lungs  of  all  plants,  and  caus- 
ing them  to  lose  their  color,  and  to  become  weak 
and  feeble,  so  that  when  again  plowed  in  the  spring, 
if  as  late  as  May,  when  the  dry  season  has  com- 
menced, and  the  sun  has  power,  they  easily  will, 
and  rot.  This  is  the  effect  of  the  sun  and  exposure 
to  all  plants  grown  in  the  shade. 

Another  good  effect  is  produced  by  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  soil,  by  the  disintegration  and  decompo- 
sition of  its  constituent  parts;  especially  if  they  are 
inclined  to  clay,  by  the  action  of  the  frosts,  and  its 
absorption  of  the  ammoniacal  and  other  salts  from 
the  atmosphere  and  the  snows,  Avhich  is  proven  to 
contain  a  sensible  portion  of  those  all  important 
items  to  vegetable  production. 

Another  advantage  is,  the  almost  certain  annihi- 
lation of  the  grub,  wire,  and  cut  worm,  when  in 
their  incipient  stages;  especially  when  plowed  late, 
when  the  insects  are  so  torpid  with  the  cold  as  to  be 
unable  to  again  burrow  below  the  reach  of  the  frost 
for  protection. 

Again,  a  good  job  of  work  is  performed  for  the 
advancement  of  spring  business,  and  at  a  time  when 
there  is  little  else  to  employ  the  teams  about. 

These  are  the  principal  advantages  that  strike  us 
as  most  prominent  in  favor  of  fall  plowing.  We 
should  like  to  hear  from  some  of  our  experienced 
farmers  on  the  subject.  L,  B.  L. 

The  Sunflower. — It  is  said  of  this  unornament- 
al  but  intrinsic  flower,  that  it  is  destined  to  become 
one  of  our  most  valuable  agricultural  products. — 
One  hundred  pounds  of  the  seed  afford  forty  pounds 
of  oil.  The  refuse  of  the  seeds,*after  expression 
furnishes  an  excellent  food  for  cattle. 
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MANURES— THEIR  WASTE,  &c. 

BY    L.    B.    LANGWORTHY. 

The  vast  importance  to  the  agricultural  commu- 
nity, of  manures,  is  a  subject  almost  too  palpable 
to  require  my  poor  aid  in  enforcing  its  value  and 
claims  ;  yet  I  propose  to  treat  the  subject  in  a  plain 
manner,  adapted  to  the  ability  and  comprehension  of 
the  common  every  day,  practical  farmer,  which  sta- 
tion is  the  bounds  of  my  ambition  in  that  line. 

The  present  days  are  proliiic  with  able,  learned 
and  valuable  treatises  on  the  subject.  Chemistry 
and  analysis  are  taking  the  place  of  superstitious 
dogmas  and  venerable  vulgar  errors,  and  some  of  the 
great  lights  of  the  age  are  engaged  in  developing 
and  elucidating  the  mysteries  of  manures,  which  in 
fact  and  verity  is  the  true  and  long  sought  Philos- 
pher's  Stone,  which  by-gone  credulity  supposed 
gifted  with  the  magic  property  of  turning  all  sub- 
stances it  touched  into  gold. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  show  the  waste 
and  loss  of  a  great  part  of  the  valuable  properties — 
the  very  life  blood,  heart  and  soul  of  manures,  as 
generally  made  and  produced  by  a  great  majority  of 
farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  ;  even  those  who 
are  ambitious  of  being  'estimated  as  good  practical 
and  economical  husbandmen. 

The  great  and  prominent  fault,  as  I  consider  it, 
lies  in  the  exposure  of  the  droppings  of  animals  dur- 
ing the  feeding  season,  promiscuously  over  great 
rambling  barn-yards,  wholly  exposed  to  the  rains 
and  melting  snows  ;  whereby  at  least  three  quarters 
of  the  true  and  elementary  properties  of  the  manure 
are  leached  off  and  lost. 

What  should  we  think  of  the  housewife,  who,  as 
she  gathered  her  ashes  for  spring  soap-making,  should 
pile  them  out  upon  the  snow,  exposed  to  all  weath- 
ers 1  Would  not  every  one  exclaim  with  the  prompt- 
er, "  she  does  not  work  it  right.''  In  what  point 
are  the  two  processes  different  ? 

It  is  only  the  liquid  and  soluble  parts  of  barn-yard 
manure,  which  renders  it  superior  to  sawdust,  or  mere 
undecomposed  vegetable  matter  ;  let  any  one  observe 
a  horse  dropping  deposited  in  the  fall  of  the  year, 
which  has  laid  exposed  to  the  weather  till  some  day 
in  May;  chrush  it  and  it  is  a  dry,  pulvurent,  inodorus 
mass  of  finely  cut  hay,  without  taste  or  smell,  and  is 
in  fact  worth  no  more  than  so  much  stubble,  except 
that  it  is  finer,  and  if  mixed  with  the  soil  would  soon- 
er decompose  and  form  humus,  or  the  food  of  plants  ; 
the  virtue  is  washed  away  by  the  great  floods  of 
winter  and  spring,  and  is  careering  on  to  its  desti- 
nation, the  Atlantic  ocean.  During  a  rain  or  thaw, 
observe  the  pools,  puddles  and  streams  of  dark  col- 
ored, rich  leachings  about  the  barn-yard,  that  pass 
off  into  the  next  ditch,  and  are  lost.  Can  this  be  e- 
conomy  ?  Is  there  no  better  process  for  preserving 
so  valuable  a  material  for  the  farm  within  the  reach 
of  those  of  ordinary  means  1 

It  has  been  speciously  urged  that  barn-yards 
should  be  concave,  or  lowest  at  the  centre,  with  vats 
to  contain  the  liquid  manure  ;  but  in  most  cases  it 
is  a  fallacy,  as  the  quantity  of  water  that  falls  on 
the  surface,  and  the  drippings  of  roofs,  and  melting  of 
snows,  is  so  great,  that  it  will  fill  up  the  hollow  of 
the  yard  and  pass  off,  nor  could  any  sink  or  vats  be 
constructed  capacious  enough  to  contain  the  liquids 
within  the  ability  of  common  farmers,  and  even  if  it 
were  possible,  the  quantity  would  be  so  diluted,  that 
it  could  in  no  way  be  profitably  used. 

Tanks  and  drains  attached  to  stables  where  cattle 


and  horses  are  housed,  is  undoubtedly  a  great  saving 
and  improvement,  for  containing  the  urine  ;  but  ia 
such  a  departure  from  the  habits  and  customs  of  our 
generality  of  farmers,  that  it  can  hardly  prevail  to 
any  extent.  None  but  the  wealthy,  or  the  parvenues, 
will  go  to  the  expense,  or  venture  on  the  innovation. 
Most  barn-yards  are  too  large,  and  many  are  with- 
out water,  and  cattle  are  obliged  to  travel  half  or 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  for  drink,  and  then  allowed 
to  wander  in  the  streets  or  fields  for  the  rest  of  the 
day,  depositing  their  droppings  where  they  are  of  no 
use,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  owner.  This  is  decided- 
ly wrong  ;  if  manure  is  worth  any  thing,  it  is  worth 
saving  ;  and  those  who  are  so  prodigal  of  their  ma- 
nure, should  go  to  England,  and  see  thousands  of 
the  poor  gaining  a  livelihood  by  picking  up  the  drop- 
pings of  animals  by  the  road-side,  and  selling  it  to 
the  workers  of  the  soil. 

Barn-yards  should  be  as  small  as  the  stock  kept 
will  permit,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  descending 
grounds  in  the  neighborhood  do  not  send  their  sur- 
face waters  into  them.  All  surplus  straw  that  can- 
not be  eaten  by  the  stock,  should  be  liberally  spread 
over  the  yard  and  under  the  sheds,  to  be  beaten  up 
and  to  absorb  the  liquids  ;  being  composed  of  hollow 
cylinders,  when  once  filled  with  liquid  manures,  it 
holds  it  by  capillary  attraction,  and  will  not  part 
with  it,  even  in  heavy  rains,  and  therefore  is  an  im- 
portant agent  of  absorption. 

But  after  all,  the  true  way  to  do  the  thing  right 

to  make  manure  and  then  to  save  it — is,  to  stable 
and  litter  the  animals,  and  make  the  manure  under 
cover,  and  keep  it  there  ;  but  when  inconvenient,  it 
may  be  thrown  out  in  heaps,  the  exposure  to  rains 
affecting  it  but  little,  in  comparison  to  its  lying  scat- 
terd  over  an  acre  of  ground. 

It  is  a  well  acertained  fact,  that  the  quantity  of 
food  required  by  the  animal  system  to  keep  up  its 
natural  heat,  is  greatly  influenced  by  heat  and  cold. 
Man  or  beast,  when  exposed  to  excessive  cold,  re- 
quire one-third  more  food  than  when  protected  by 
housing  or  artificial  heat  ;  the  animal  stove,  like  the 
mechanical  one,  requires  more  fuel  in  cold  weather 
than  in  warm  ;  this  is  palpable  to  every  observer, 
with  respect  to  his  own  person,  and  is  applicable  to 
the  whole  animal  creation,  and  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  eductions  of  philosophy.  How  important, 
then  in  the  fatting  process,  or  in  the  mere  subsis- 
tence of  animals,  on  the  score  of  economy,  is  protec- 
tion and  warmth  for  the  farm  stock — to  say  nothing 
on  the  score  of  humanity — and  when  the  increased 
value  of  the  manure  is  taken  into  consideration,  how 
important  becomes  the  stabling  and  shed  protecting 
system. 

Another  method  is  practiced  with  great  economy, 
by  the  use  of  feeding  sheds  ;  they  should  be  from 
twenty  to  twenty-four  feet  in  depth,  and  as  long  as 
may  be  required  ;  with  a  double  roof,  with  purloin 
plates  to  sustain  it  ;  the  posts  twelve  feet  lono-  and 
the  beams  at  seven  feet  from  the  ground,  leaving  a 
large  space  above  for  the  general  store  of  hay  for  win- 
ter feeding,  with  a  strong  feed  rack  on  the  back  side, 
and  a  long  sloping  brace  every  five  feet,  to  protect 
and  give  confidence  to  the  underlings,  against  the 
master  cattle,  and  yet  not  so  as  to  confine  them,  that 
they  cannot  see  them  and  change  places  when  thej*' 
move  ;  there  should  be  sliding  doors  every  twenty 
feet  in  front,  to  take  in  the  hay,  and  a  row  of  studs  on 
the  back  side  of  the  upper  story,  to  secure  a  passage 
of  four  feet,  and  an  opening  over  the  rack,  to  feed 
through. 
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By  having  this  great  depth  and  small  height,  snows 
and  storms  do  not  beat  in  on  the  open  side  ;  there  is 
space  for  the  whole  stock  to  stand  or  lie  down. 

How  often  do  we  see  one  or  two  of  the  master 
cattle  stand  or  lie  down  at  theis  ease,  in  common 
shallow  sheds,  in  such  a  position  as  to  keep  out  all 
the  others — when  there  is  room  enough,  if  they 
could  all  agree.  By  this  method,  you  only  feed  in 
the  sheds,  and  litter  them  freely  ;  whereby  you  in- 
sure the  greatest  part  of  the  manure  and  urine  un- 
der cover,  by  the  time  spent  in  eating  and  sleeping 
under  them,  and  during  storms  and  excessive  cold. 
At  least  three-quaters  of  the  whole  winter's  dropping 
will  be  under  the  sheds — and  that  three-quarters 
will  be  worth  more  than  double  the  amount  of  leach- 
ed and  bleached  material  which  lays  five  or  six 
months  exposed  to  the  elements. 

You  also  by  this  method  save  the  trouble  of  sta- 
bling and  tying  up  the  cattle,  and  the  manipulations 
of  cleaning  them  and  the  stables,  so  objectionable 
to  many  persons  not  educated  in  that  system. 

If,  as  Liebig,  the  great  agricultural  chemist,  asserts, 
and  proves  it  too, — that  the  liquids  of  absorption 
contained  in  the  dung  of  cattle,  are  worth  thirteen 
times  as  much  as  the  \egetable  matter  constituting 
its  bulk, — and  there  can  he  no  doubt  but  almost  the 
entire  active  virtues  of  barn-yard  manure  reside  in 
the  urine  and  liquid  absorption  of  the  solids, — all  the 
salts  and  ammonia  are  due  to  it,  the  rest  is  mere  veg- 
etable fibre,  and  constitutes  mold  when  decomposed. 
Under  this  state  of  the  case,  the  system  of  making 
and  keeping  manures  under  cover,  is  too  palpable  to 
be  neglected. 

In  those  localities  where  hay  is  worth  any  thing 
in  market,  and  can  be  sold  at  a  profit,  the  great  saving 
in  the  quantity  required  to  winter  cattle,  becomes  a 
great  item,  by  feeding  from  racks  or  deep  bins  un- 
der cover  and  in  a  warm  stable — in  place  of  scatter- 
ing it  on  the  ground  and  in  the  mud,  with  the  ani- 
mals constantly  passing  over  it  with  their  dirty  feet, 
treading  it  into  the  filth  and  totally  spoiling  it. 

Let  any  one  who  finds  his  thirty  by  forty  feet 
barn  too  small  to  contain  both  his  hay  and  grain,  in- 
stead of  enlarging  it,  or  building  another,  put  up  one 
of  these  sheds,  sixty  or  eighty  feet  long,  according 
to  his  stock,  and  fill  it  up  with  hay,  from  the  floor 
to  the  verge  pole,  and  if  he  don't  find  it  a  comforta- 
ble operation  on  stormy  days,  and  a  mine  of  wealth 
the  year  round,  then  his  humble  servant  will  sign  a 
cognovit  that  he  believes  wheat  will  turn  to  chess. 


Sows     DEVOURING     THEIR     OFFSPRING. SomC 

have  supposed  that  this  is  caused  by  a  desire  for 
meat,  and  they  have  fed  pork  to  their  sows  to  rem- 
edy the  evil.  But  it  is  a  mistaken  view  of  the  case. 
When  they  are  confined  to  a  sty  or  small  pen,  they 
are  deprived  of  pure  earth,  and  various  condiments 
that  conduce  to  their  health,  consequently  a  feverish 
habit  is  induced,  which  causes  an  appetite  unnatural, 
and  the  unfortunate  animal,  in  her  frienziod  state,  at- 
tempts to  satisfy  it  by  eating  her  own  offspring. 

It  has  been  found  that  when  hogs  run  at  large, 
seeking  various  condiments  as  they  please,  they  do 
not  devour  their  young.  Allow  the  sow  as  much 
room  in  +he  yarrl  a?  convenient,  and  throw  in  fresh, 
pu'-e  earth,  if  there  be  not  a  snp^lv  ;  and  if  she  be 
limited  to  a  small  space,  where  there  are  no  green 
vegetables,  give  her  weeds  and  grass  sods,  also  char- 
coal and  rotten  vfood.^-Boston  Cultivator. 


For  the  Genesee  Farmer. 

WHEATLAND. 

Mr.  Editor, — Having  long  been  a  reader  of  your 
paper,  with  pleasure  and  profit,  I  have  ever  been 
pleased  with  the  practical  communications  from 
practical  men  which  it  has  from  time  to  time  con- 
tained ;  but  having  no  aspirations  after  the  preroga- 
tives of  d  teacher,  I  have  been  content  to  sit  at  the 
feet  of  others,  and  learn.  A  few  observations,  how- 
ever, on  the  past  and  present  state  of  agriculture, 
and  of  the  agricultural  community  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  may  not  be  without  interest  to  your 
readers  : 

The  soil  of  this  town  is  mainly  an  open  gravelly 
or  sandy  loam,  alternating  with  spots  of  clay,  of  the 
kind  commonly  denominated  oak  openings,  with 
some  intervals  on  Allen's  Creek  and  the  Genesee 
river.  In  days  of  yore,  when  the  red  man  held  un- 
disputed sway,  it  was  covered  with  a  heavy,  long 
growth  of  coarse  grass,  which  was  annually  burnt 
off  to  make  good  feed  for  the  deer,  and  good  hunting 
for  the  lords  of  the  forest.  This  annual  burning 
prevented  the  growth  of  small  bushes,  and  gave  the 
country  a  beautiful  and  park-like  aspect.  In  pro- 
cess of  time,  as  the  settlers  became  more  numerous, 
this  annual  burning  was  suppressed,  as  it  endanger- 
ed the  fences  and  buildings  of  the  farmers.  The 
deer  and  wolf,  and  the  red  man,  gave  place  to  the 
lowing  herd,  the  bleating  flock,  and  the  white  man; 
and  the  tall  rank  grass  to  huckleberry,  oak,  and  hick- 
ory bushes. 

At  this  period,  the  writer  of  these  lines  became 
acquainted  with  this  town.  The  inhabitants  be- 
longed to  that  class  of  men  whose  patrimony  con- 
sists in  their  own  strong  arms  and  resolute  hearts, 
and  whose  fortunes  were  their  habits  of  industry, 
economy  and  prudence  ;  and  truly  they  had  need  of 
all  these,  for  their  land,  impoverished  by  the  frequent 
burnings,  returned  a  poor  reward,  and  if  they  did  not 

Drive  the  venturous  plow-shars  to  the  steep, 

they  tilled  a  hard  and  sterile  soil.  Their  crops  of 
wheat,  for  years,  would  not  average  more  than  from 
seven  to  ten  bushels  per  acre  ;  and  if,  by  luck  or 
chance,  a  poor  farmer  realized  fifteen,  he  thought  his 
fortune  nearly  made.  You  may  be  sure  they  were 
too  poor  to  patronize  agricultural  journals,  had  there 
been  any  ;  for  between  the  wants  of  their  families 
and  the  pressing  calls  of  the  land  offices  for  their 
dues,  little  leisure  was  left  for  mental  culture,  and 
but  little  money  to  pay  for  agricultaral  or  other 
papers. 

About  the  year  1812,  the  Wheatland  plaster  quar- 
ries were  discovered.  This  was  the  dawning  of  a 
happier  day  for  the  farmers  of  Wheatland  ;  but  its 
value  as  a  manure,  and  the  proper  method  of  apply- 
ing it,  were  not  understood  till  many  years  after  this. 
After  repeated  trials  and  experiments,  the  almost 
universal  system  adopted  is,  to  sow  the  plaster  with 
clover,  and'  alternate  it  with  wheat.  Wheat  one 
year,  then  clover  and  wheat  again  ;  or  pasture  or 
mow  one  year,  then  fallow  and  sow  with  wheat. 
Under  th's  system,  which  has  been  practiced  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  our  farms  have  gone  up  from  their 
former  miserable  condition,  to  an  average  of  twenty 
to  thirty  bushels  per  acre  ;  and  crops  of  larger  yield 
ara  not  nnfrequent.  Whether  the  system  followed 
here  is  the  best  and  most  profitable  may  perhaps  be 
doubtful,  and  perchance  form  a  subject  for  further 
consideration.  Yours,  W.  S. 

Wheatland,  April  2\st,  1845. 
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From  the  Cultivator. 

EXPERIMENTS   IN   THE  CULTURE  OF 
INDIAN  CORN. 

We  are  indebted  to  our  friend  Geo.  Geddes,  Esq., 
of  Onondaga  county,  N.  Y.,  for  the  following  de- 
tailed account  of  several  experiments  made  by  him, 
with  great  care,  the  past  season,  in  the  culture  of 
Indian  corn.  They  will  be  read  with  interest,  and 
our  readers  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  these  experi- 
ments will  be  continued  with  the  same  exactness  the 
ensuing  season.     Mr.  Geddes  says: 

The  soil  is  a  deposit  of  gravel,  mixed  with  sand 
and  clay,  resting  upon  a  gypseous  shale.  The  pre- 
vious course  of  cultivation  has  been  as  follows,  viz: 
In  1837,  a  crop  of  corn  was  raised  on  a  heavy  sod 
turned  under  that  spring,  and  slightly  manured  with 
barn-yard  manure.  The  yield  was  estimated  at  65 
bushels  to  the  acre.  In  1838,  corn  was  again  rais- 
ed, and  without  any  manure;  estimated  to  yield  50 
bushels  to  the  acre.  In  1839,  it  was  sown  with 
oats,  and  yielded  a  very  heavy  crop.  Grass  seed 
was  sown  with  the  oats,  which  succeeded  well. — 
The  next  four  years  it  was  pastured.  Plaster  was 
put  on  both  corn  crops  and  on  the  oats,  and  once  or 
twice  on  the  pasture. 

The  ground  was  plowed  about  the  first  day  of 
May,  six  inches  deep,  and  planted  on  the  third  and 
fourth  days  of  that  month. 

The  variety  of  corn  was  the  improved  Dutton; — 
that  is,  Dutton  that  had  been  selected  from  the  ear- 
liest ears  for  a  series  of  years. 

Experiment  JYo.  1 — One  acre  was  planted  in  hills 
three  feet  apart  each  way,  six  kernels  in  the  hill. — 
Fifty  loads  of  half  rotted  manure  was  put  on  this 
acre  after  it  was  plowed,  and  harrowed  in  as  well  as 
it  could  be  done;  it  being  so  coarse  that  it  piled  up 
a  great  deal  before  the  harrow.  The  hills  had  a  hoe 
full  of  the  best  of  the  manure  drawn  in  by  the  plan- 
ter, and  the  corn  dropped  into  it.  It  was  hoed 
twice,  and  a  cultivator  was  run  once  along  each  row 
both  icays,  at  each  hoeing.  The  account  of  the  cost 
of  cultivation,  is  as  follows,  viz: 

To  plowing  and  harrowing  one  acre, )$l  50 

"  50  loads  of  manure,  drawing  and  spreading,  12  50 

"  2  days'  work  of  one  man  planting, 1  50 

'■  cultivating  for  both  hoeings, 50 

*'  hoeing  twice,  3  days'  work, 2  25 

"  harvesting,  3 J  days'  work, 2  63 


The  product  was  70 j^  bushels — at  4s.=$35  25 — 
20  88=^14  37  for  the  use  of  the  land;  or  the  corn 
cost,  besides  the  use  of  the  land,  $0  29.6  per  bushel. 
Experiment  j\'o.  2. — The  other  acre  was  cultiva- 
ted as  follows:  One-tenth  was  planted  in  hills  three 
feet  by  two  apart,  six  kernels  in  a  hill,  and  without 
any  manure.  The  account  of  the  cost  of  cultiva- 
tion is  as  follows,  reduced  to  acres. 

To  plowing  and  harrowing  one  acre, $1  50 

"  planting  2  days, 1  50 

"  cultivating,   50 

"  hoeing  twice,  4^  days, 3  37 

"  harvesting  3  days, 2  25 


$9  12 
The  product  was  60J  bushels  to  the  acre,  at  4s. 

=$30  12— 9-]2=$21   00  for  the  use  of  the  land; 

or  the  corn  cost  besides  the  use  of  the  land,  $0  15.1 

per  bushel. 

Experiment  .'Vo.  3. — Another  tenth  waa  planted 


the  same  distance  apart,  and  the  same  number  o^ 
kernels  in  the  hill  as  the  last — and  was  manured,  by 
filling  each  furrow  as  it  was  plowed,  full  of  barn- 
yard manure,  unfermented — the  amount  used  being 
at  the  rate  of  150  loads  to  the  acre.  The  cost  of 
production  was  as  follows,  reduced  to  acres: 

To  plowing  and  harrowing  one  acre, $1  50 

"  2  men  to  fill  the  furrows  with  manure,  • .     1  50 

"  2  days'  work  planting, 1  50 

"  4  J  days'  hoeing, 3  37 

"  cultivating,    50 

"  3  days'  harvesting, 2  25 

"  150  loads  of  coarse  manure, 18  75 


$29  37 

The  product  was  70  bushels  to  the  acre,  at  4s.  = 

$35  00—29  37=$5  63  for  the  use  of  the  land;    or 

the  corn  cost,  besides  the  use  of  the  land,   $0  42 

per  bushel. 

Experiment  JYo.  4. — Another  tenth  was  the  same 
distance  apart,  and  the  same  number  of  kernels  in 
the  hill  as  the  last,  and  manured  with  coarse  manure 
in  the  same  way,  and  had  beside,  a  top  dressing  of 
half  rotted  manure,  at  the  rate  of  25  loads  to  the 
acre.  The  cost  of  production  was  as  follows,  re- 
duced to  acres: 

To  plowing  and  harrowing  one  acre, $1  50 

"  150  loads  of  coarse  manure, 18  75 

"25       »  fine  "        6  25 

"  2  days'  work  to  put  manure  in  furrows,  •     1  50 

"  2  days'  planting, 1  50 

"  4 J  days'  hoeing, 3  37 

"  cultivating, 50 

"  4  days'  harvesting,  •  •  - 3  00 

$36  37 

The  product  was  80  bushels  to  the  acre,  at  4a.  = 

40  00—36  37=3  63  for  the  use  of  the  land;  or  the 

corn  cost  $0  45.5  per  bushel,  besides  the  use  of  the 

land. 

Experiment  JVo.  5. — Another  tenth  was  planted 
in  drills,  three  feet  apart,  the  corn  four  inches  apart 
in  the  drills.  It  was  manured  with  25  loads  cf  half 
rotted  manure  to  the  acre,  put  on  after  the  plowing. 
The  cost  of  production  was  as  follows,  reduced  to 
acres: 

To  plowing  and  harrowing  one  acre, $1  50 

"  25  loads  of  manure, 6  25 

"  drilling  in  seed  4  days, 3  00 

"  2  hoeings,  3  days'  work  each, 4  50 

"  cultivating, 50 

"  harvesting  (small  ears)  4  days, 3  00 


$18  75 

The  product  was  55  bushels  to  the  acre,  at  4s.= 

$27  50—18  75=$8  75  for  the  use  of  the  land;  or 

the  corn  cost  $0  34  per  bushel,  besides  the  use  of 

the  land. 

Experiment  JVo.  6. — Theremainder  of  the  ground 
was  planted  in  hills  three  feet  by  two  feet,  six  ker- 
nels in  the  hill,  with  a  top  dressing  of  25  loads  of 
half  rotted  manure  to  the  acre.  The  cost  of  pro- 
duction was  as  follows,  reduced  to  acres: 

To  plowing  and  harrowing  one  acre, $1  50 

"  25  loads  of  manure, 6  25 

"  2  days'  work  planting, 1  50 

"  4i  days' hoeing,   3  37 

"  cultivating,   50 

"  3^  days'  harvesting, 2  44 

$15  66 
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The  product  was  65  bushels  J  to  the  acre,  at  4s.= 
i32  75—15  56=17  19,  for  the  use  of  the  land;  or 
the  corn  cost,  besides  the  use  of  the  land,  $0  23.7 
per  bushel. 

It  is  proper  to  say,  that  the  cost  of  labor  for  such 
small  parcels,  is  a  difficult  thing  to  determine  with 
perfect  accuracy. 

The  stalks  being  of  such  equal  value  upon  each 
piece,  I  have  supposed  it  unnecessary  to  attempt  any 
separate  measurement;  neither  have  I  kept  any  sep- 
arate account  of  the  cost  of  the  seed,  for  the  same 
reason.  The  whole  was  plastered,  but  the  expense 
being  so  slight,  and  costing  the  same  for  each  piece, 
no  account  has  been  made  of  it.  The  manure  is 
charged  at  its  full  value  in  each  case,  though  the 
land  is  greatly  benefited  for  future  purposes.  Hard- 
ly a  quarter  of  its  cost  is  justly  chargeable  to  this 
crop.  In  No.  2,  we  have  an  example,  in  which  the 
effects  of  the  manure  are  easily  traced  through  many 
years.  The  last  manuring  this  piece  had  was  in  1837 
— and  it  now  produced  60|  bushels  to  the  acre.  No 
charge  being  made  against  it  for  manure,  it  appears 
to  be  profitable  above  every  other  experiment.  But 
if  the  account  could  be  stated  for  a  period  of  years 
fo  r  each  piece  of  land  as  we  have  it  for  this  year,  I 
d  oubt  not  the  manure  would  be  found  to  pay  fully 
all  its  cost. 

These  experiments  were  made  chiefly  to  deter- 
mine hoiv  thick  corn  should  be  planted — what  is  the 
most  convenient  form  to  place  the  plants — and  wheth- 
er the  manure  should  be  rotted  and  applied  to  the 
surface,  or  plowed  under  unfermented.  The  con- 
clusion that  now  appears  likely  to  be  arrived  at  is, 
thai  hills  three  feet  by  three  leet  apart,  put  in  rows, 
60  that  a  cultivator  can  be  used  both  ways,  is  the 
most  convenient  form  for  cultivation,  and  that  six 
kernels  put  into  each  hill,  will  make  the  corn  thick 
enough.  I  counted,  and  made  examinations  that 
satisfied  me,  that  at  harvest  my  hills  averaged  five 
stalks  to  the  hill — no  thinning  was  done,  except  by 
insects  and  accidents.  That  this  is  not  too  thick,  is 
proven  by  experiment  No.  6,  where  the  hills  were 
three  feet  by  two  feet,  the  product  being  65j  bush- 
els to  the  acre,  and  with  cne-half  the  manure  that 
was  put  on  No.  1,  which  was  three  feet  by  three 
feet  apart,  and  the  product  only  five  bushels  more  to 
the  acre.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  more  bushels  with 
the  same  manuring  would  have  been  raised  with  the 
hills  two  by  three  feet,  than  three  by  three  feet,  but 
the  extra  labor  of  planting,  hoeing  and  harvesting, 
will  more  than  counterbalance  the  gain. 

The  labor  required  to  plow  under  unfermented 
manures  in  any  considerable  quantity,  is  so  great, 
and  its  great  bulk  compared  with  its  value,  making 
it  so  expensive  to  draw,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
felt  until  late  in  the  season — and  that  the  next 
plowing  must  be  deeper,  in  order  to  bring  it  all  up 
and  mix  it  with  the  soil — are  great  objections  to  its 
use.  That  the  next  plowing  must  be  deeper,  in 
order  to  bring  up  all  the  manure,  is  evident  from  the 
consideration  that  every  time  the  soil  is  saturated 
with  water  it  must  sink  deeper,  unless  it  is  held  up 
by  some  stratum  that  is  impervious  to  water.  If  the 
contents  of  the  barn-yard  are  piled  up  in  the  spring 
as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out,  and  covered  with  gypsum 
60  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any  of  its  gases,  and 
turned  and  re-piled  at  midsummer,  and  again  cover- 
ed with  gypsum,  the  seeds  of  weeds  will  be  destroy- 
ed, and  the  manure  will  be  entirely  rotted  in  time  to 
put  on  the  corn  the  next  spring.  The  manure  used 
iji  these  expirements  was  but  half  rotted,  in  conse- 


quence of  neglecting  to  turn  and  repile  it.  From 
the  decrease  of  bulk,  the  expense  of  handling  and 
mixing  the  manure  with  the  earth,  will  be  so  much 
lessened  as  fully  to  compensate  for  all  the  expense 
of  piling  and  rotting  it. 

The  cost  of  the  gypsum,  too,  will  be  but  slight, 
as  but  little  is  required  ;  merely  enough  to  whiten 
the  heap.  The  corn  will  then  have  its  stimulus  at 
the  time  it  needs  it  most ;  and  but  few  weeds  will 
spring  up  from  the  manure.  All  these  considera- 
tions lead  me  to  prefer  fine  manure  to  coarse. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  No.  2,  where  no 
manure  was  used,  the  yield  was  60|  bushels — in  No. 
3, where  150  loads  of  unfermented  manure  were  us- 
ed the  yield  was  70  bushels — a  gain  of  9^  bushels 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  manure  ;  in  No.  4,  with  the 
like  amount  of  unfermented  manure,  and  25  loads  of 
fine  manure,  the  product  was  80  bushels — a  gain  of 
10  bushels  to  be  ascribed  to  the  fine  manure — show- 
ing that  one  load  of  fine  is  worth  more  than  six  loads 
of  coarse  manure.  While  No.  6,  which  was  ma- 
nured with  the  fine  only,  yielded  65^  bushels — a  gain 
of  5^  bushels  to  be  ascribed  to  the  same  amount  of 
fine  manure.  Showing  that  one  load  of  fine  is  worth 
about  three  and  a  quarter  of  coarse  manure.  But 
the  land  on  which  No.  6  was  raised,  was  not  as  rich 
as  Nos.  2,  3  and  4,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  so 
situated  in  the  field  that  it  had  not  been  as  highly 
manured  in  those  years  gone  by,  when  manure  was 
only  drawn  out  of  the  barn-yard  "  to  get  rid  of  it." 
Nos.  2,  3  and  4,  were  nearer  the  gate,  and  had  been 
served  about  alike,  and  furnish  the  fairest  test  of  the 
value  of  the  diflTerent  kinds  of  manure. 

Some  of  the  results  obtained  by  these  experiments 
were  unexpected.  The  highest  yield  is  very  far  be- 
low the  great  crops  that  have  been  reported.  I  know 
not  why  a  hundred  or  more  bushels  to  the  acre  were 
not  raised  on  No.  4,  with  manure  both  on  top  and 
under  the  furrow,  amounting  to  150  loads  of  coarse 
and  25  loads  of  fine  to  the  acre;  and  that  too,  along 
side  of  land  that  ivithout  any  manure^  yielded  more 
than  60  bushels  to  the  acre. 

I  purpose  next  year  to  plant  all  of  this  ground  with 
corn,  and  carefully  measure  the  product  of  each 
piece,  with  a  view  of  learning  the  efifects  of  this  ma- 
nuring for  the  second  year.  GEO .  GEDDES. 

Manure  Making. — There  is  one  means  of  ma- 
king manure  on  every  farm,  which  is  too  commonly 
overlooked  or  not  availed  of — we  mean,  from  the 
wash  and  waste  liquors  of  the  house.  Cart  a  load 
of  loam  near  the  outlet  of  your  sink,  and  carry  the 
spout  on  to  it  ;  shovel  over  the  heap  occasionally, 
and  in  six  or  8  weeks  the  mass  will  be  enriched,  and 
a  fresh  lot  may  be  brought  to  undergo  the  same  pro- 
cess. Thus,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  several  loads 
of  manure  may  be  made  at  a  trifling  cost,  and  of  a 
quality  hardly  inferior  to  that  from  the  barn-yard. 
This  hint  is  worth  something. — J\\  E.  Farmer. 

TO  PREVENT  SMUT  IN  WHEAT  U  OATS. 

The  following  steep,  recommended  by  Professor 
Johnston  of  Edinburgh  has  been  tried  in  Scotland, 
and  found  to  be  alike  serviceable  to  the  crop,  and  a 
preventive  of  smut  :  Dissolve  1  lb.  of  phosphate  of 
soda,  1  ditto  of  Epsom  salts,  1  ditto  of  saltpetre,  1 
ditto  of  common  salt,  and  1  ditto  of  sal-ammoniac, 
in  10  gallons  of  water,  in  which  300  lbs.  of  wheat 
or  oats  may  be  steeped  12  hours. 

The  seed  should  be  dried  before  sowing  or  drilling, 
with  plaster  or  quick  lime. 


Vol.  0. 
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EDUCATE  FARMERS— AVOID  LITIGATION. 
Siloam,  JV.  Y.,  May,  1845. 

Mr.  Editor, — In  casting  my  eye  over  the  adver- 
tisements, in  the  April  number  of  the  Farmer,  they 
rested  upon  these  words,  "  Aurora  Agricultural  In- 
stitute." The  thought  struck  me  that  the  time  has 
come  :  but  in  hastily  running  over  the  notice,  I 
found  near  the  bottom — "  Terms,  $150  per  year." 
I  involuntarily  muttered  to  myself,  "No  provision 
made  yet  for  the  poor  farmer  boy  ! " 

I  then  asked  myself,  (as  I  do  all  others  to  whom 
these  presents  shall  come  greeting,)  if  our  law  ma- 
kers could  cast  their  eyes,  at  a  glance,  upon  the 
many  lofty  foreheads  and  intelligent  countenances 
of  the  lads  in  this  State  whose  parents  are  not  able 
to  pay  the  $150  above  quoted,  and  are  thereby  de- 
prived of  access  to  tnis  storehouse  of  knowledge, 
which  I  believe  to  be  the  most  important  in  the 
world  as  regards  this  life — would  they  not  at  once 
act,  and  establish  upon  a  firm  basis  an  institution  of 
this  kind,  (yes,  a  dozen  of  them.)  and  upon  a  plat- 
form that  should  admit,  upon  the  principle  of  so 
many  hours  labor  to  be  performed  by  each  pupil,  the 
dollarless  lads  that  are  to  be  found  by  thousands,  and 
who  by  this  blessing  would  become  as  intelligent 
and  enterprizing  as  any  in  the  State.  Then, 
thought  I,  what  a  change  would  appear  by  the  next 
generation  on  the  face  of  the  earth  !  The  sickly 
golden-colored  corn,  that  yields  from  7  to  10  bushels 
per  acre  would  appear  in  a  dark-green  leaf,  and  a 
yield  in  proportion.  The  rusty,  smutty  nine-bushel- 
per-acre  wheat  would  be  seen  in  its  natural  straw- 
colored  dress,  yielding  to  the  husbandman  who  had 
access  to  this  nursery  of  sound  knowledge  his  forty 
or  sixty  fold;  the  half-fenced  and  half-tilled  farms  that 
greet  our  vision  as  we  travel  through  the  country, 
would  by  the  next  generation  disappear,  and  the 
farmer  as  well  as  the  farm  would  be  seen  in  so  difTer- 
ent  a  dress,  we  should  conclude  that  we  had,  unob- 
served, been  set  down  in  another  world. 

But  the  objections  that  would  be  made  by  our 
law-makers,  or  almost  all  of  them,  to  appropriating 
any  funds  to  elevate  the  agriculturist,  and  to  open 
the  eyes  of  this  nation  to  their  true  interest,  rushed 
into  my  mind  ;  and  as  I  could  not  put  my  finger  up- 
on thousands  that  had  been  appropriated  on  matters 
of  minor  importance,  and  knowing  my  inability  to 
put  my  thoughts  together  so  as  to  make  myself  un- 
derstood or  interesting,  I  laid  down  my  pen,  heartily 
wishing  that  those  who  have  the  advantages  of  even 
a  common  education  felt  on  this  subject  as  I  feel, 
and  have  felt  for  many  years.  But  lo,  when  the 
May  number  of  the  Farmer  made  its  appearance,  I 
found  that  the  farmers'  friend,  Dr.  Lee,  had  been 
digging  away,  in  Albany,  on  the  very  matter  on 
which  my  thoughts  had  been  so  intensely  fixed  at 
home,  and  that  he  has  mentioned  some  of  the  many 
thousands  that  have  been  dealt  out  in  the  manner 
above  alluded  to.  Permit  me  to  put  my  finger  on  a 
few  of  the  Doctor's  best  sayings.  Hear  him  while 
legislating  for  half  a  million  of  farmers  : 

"  We  owe  them  something  more  than  a  heartless 
lip  service"— "$120  a  year  is  about  all  that  can  be 
realized  by  the  experienced  farmer;  but  the  lawyer 
and  the  doctor  must  have  1,000" — "500,000  in  this 
State  that  live  from  hand  to  mouth.  The  direct  tax 
in  this  State,  in  1844,  was  $4,243,100,  and  in  a  few 
years  will  be  $8,000,000,  except  we  cease  to  manu- 
facture paupers,  criminals,  and  needless  litigation." 

Let  me  mention  a  cure  for  all  these  evils,  which 
you  already  know — let  agricultural  books  be  intro- 


duced into  our  common  schools  forthwith — let  some 
of  the  hundred  thousands  of  the  people's  money 
that  go  for  this  and  that  be  appropriated  as  above 
hinted,  and  the  pennyless  lads  be  gathered  into  them 
from  all  sections — let  the  lawyers  stay  at  home  and 
the  farmers  make  the  laws.  Then  all  will  under- 
stand the  laws.  Let  meetings  be  called  as  soon  as 
long  evenings  return,  and  in  every  school  district  let 
the  peacemakers  there  plead  as  well  as  they  can 
against  that  miserable  practice  of  lawing  one  ano- 
ther. Let  them  plead  for  harmony,  good-will,  and  a 
forgiving  spirit.  Let  the  impropriety  of  resorting 
to  the  glorious  uncertainty  of  the  law,  when  any 
difficulty  occurs  between  neighbors,  be  urged  with 
all  the  force  and  truth  possible  ;  for  if  a  difficulty 
occurs  between  me  and  my  neighbor,  and  we  resort 
to  law,  others  give  the  decii^ion  at  last.  Why  not, 
then,  without  any  of  this  cost  or  loss  of  time,  call 
in  a  couple  of  neighbors  if  we  can't  think  alike,  and 
abide  by  their  decision.  Why,  the  evils  that  over- 
spread our  country  like  a  flood,  growing  out  of  need- 
less litigation,  are  beyond  calculation.  Not  only 
the  parties  concerned  are  losers,  but  sometimes  the 
whole  community  are  drawn  in  for  witnesses  and 
jurors,  and  not  unfrequently  they  take  sides,  some 
for  plaintiff  and  some  for  defendant,  and  sometimes 
they  get  to  sword's  point,  and  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood is  in  an  uproar.  Oh  misery  !  And  who  is 
benefited  ?  Why  the  lawyer  pockets  the  money,  and 
the  plaintiff  and  defendant  find  their  way  home"  with 
empty  purses,  and  their  business  horribly  neglected. 

The  community  should  have  an  eye  upon  the  man 
they  intend  shall  serve  them  as  justice  of  the  peace, 
and  let  that  office  be  filled  by  a  man  who  will  see 
the  parties  that  apply  for  a  precept  face  to  face, 
twice  at  least  before  giving  a  summons  ;  and  if  he 
is  not  successful  in  stopping  the  difficulty,  let  him 
invite  a  man  to  see  the  parties  whom  he  knows  to  be 
a  peacemaker  at  heart.  A  short  time  since,  2  men 
in  the  town  of  Stockbridge,  (adjoining  us  on  the 
east,)  were  fleeced  out  of  twelve  hundred  dollars 
each,  and  they  left  the  difficu.lty  just  where  it  was 
when  they  began,  and  were  glad  to  get  off  so  well  : 
you  know  who  received  the  benefit. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  should  not  the  things  hinted  at 
in  this  home-spun  letter  be  kept  before  the  public 
mind  by  every  lover  of  peace  ?  But  I  must  con- 
clude, as  my  sheet  is  full.  J.  F.  S. 


LIME  AND  BONE  DUST. 

Mr.  Isaac  Lefurge,  of  Hastings,  Westchester 
county,  broke  up  a  lot  of  about  three  acres  of  a 
sandy  loam.  The  greater  portion  had  not  been 
plowed  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  was  covered 
with  alder  bushes  and  wiry  grass.  The  remaining 
portion  had  been  used  as  a  meadow  for  mowing. 
The  whole  was  cross-plowed  and  put  in  fine  order 
for  rye.  On  one  acre,  tv.'cnty-threc  bushels  of  bone 
dust  were  applied,  and  on  most  of  the  remaining  two 
acres,  including  the  meadow  portion,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  bushels  of  lime  were  spread.  That  where 
the  bone  dust  was  applied,  may  be  considered  very 
fine  rye,  averaging,  May  20th,  fully  4  feet  high. 
That  on  which  the  lime  was  applied  seems  to  indi- 
cate a  total  failure,  not  being  more  than  six  or  eight 
inches  in  height,  except  that  on  the  meadow  part, 
which  is  somewhat  better. 

In  the  middle  of  the  limed  part  about  half  a  bushel 
of  bone-dust  was  applied.  The  effect  is  equally 
striking  as  the  other  part  of  the  field.  The  lime 
was  the  best  of  shell  lime. 
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On  a  sniall  part  of  the  field,  five  bushels  of  arti- 
ficial gypsum,  from  the  ivoiy-black  factory,  were  ap- 
plied. If  post^ible,  the  rye  is  worse  than  on  the 
limed  part. 

Eight  years  ago,  a  load  of  yard  manure  vvaa  drop- 
ped in  a  heap  on  the  ])oorer  part  of  the  limed  field, 
and  alterwards  carefully  scraped  up  and  carted  away. 
On  this  spot  the  rye  is  fully  equal,  if  not  superior  to 
that  receiving  the  bone,  being  of  a  richer  green. 

The  lime  and  bone  dust  were  harrowed  in.  The 
time  of  sowing  the  soil,  and  every  circumstance, 
were  such  as  to  make  the  experiment  a  fair  one. — 
JV.  Y,  Farmer  aud  Mechanic. 


CANAL  STATISTICS. 

We  compile  the  following  abstract  of  canal  sta- 
tistics from  the  late  annual  report  of  the  Canal 
Commissioners  to  the  Legislature.  The  facts  there- 
m  stated  will  be  found  very  interesting  : 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
tolls  compared  with  1843,  of  $364,784.  Of  this  in- 
crease, ^237,92],  or  65  per  cent,  is  on  descending, 
and  $126,863,  or  35  per  cent.,  is  on  ascending 
freight. 

''  The  total  tonnage  of  all  the  property  trans- 
ported on  the  canals,  ascending  and  descending,  its 
value,  and  the  amount  of  tolls  collected  for  the  five 
years  preceding,  is  as  follows — viz. : 

Year.                                   Tons.  Value.                      ToVi. 

1840 1,410,046  $66,3(13,89-2  $1,775,747 

1841  l,.'')2l,66l  92,202,929                2,034,8f2 

1842 1,230,931  60,016,608                1,749,190 

1843 1,513,439  70,276,909                2,081,090 

1S44 1,816,586  92,750,874                2,440,374 

"  The  total  tons  coming  to  tide  water,  for  each  of 
the  last  five  years,  and  the  aggregate  value  thereof 
in  market,  was  as  follows — viz . : 

Year  Tuns.  Value. 

1840 009,012  $23,213,573 

1841  774.334  27,225,322 

1842 060,020  22,751,013 

1843 836,861  28,4."i3,408 

1844 1,019,094  34,183,107 

"The  whole  quantity  of  wheat  and  flour  which 
came  to  the  Hudson  river  from  1840  to  1844,  inclu- 
sive, with  the  aggregate  market  value  of  the  same, 
and  the  amount  of  tolls  received  on  all  the  wheat 
and  flour  transported  on  the  canals  in  each  year, 
from  1840  to  1844  inclusive,  is  as  follows  : 

Year                                Tons.  Value.  Tolls. 

1840 244.802  $U),302,S02  $700,071 

1841 20:,300  10,165,355  621.040 

1842 in8.231  9,284,778  600,727 

1843 248,780  10,283,455  731.810 

1844 277,805  11,211,077  610,711 

"  The  tons  of  wheat  and  flour  shipped  at  Bufllilo, 
Black  Rock,  and  Oswego,  from  the  year  1840  to 
1844  inclusive,  and  the  total  tons  of  wheat  and  flour 
which  arrived  at  the  Hudson  river,  were  as  follow 
— viz. : 

Year.      Buffalo.  Ji.  Rock.  Osicego.  Total.  To.  tons  ar. 

Tons.  Tons.  Tons.  at  tiae  ua'r. 

1840....  9.5,.573  12,825  15,075  123,473  244,802 

1841....  100,271  21,843  16.077  147,791  201,360 

1842.. ..107,522  13,0.35  14.338  1.34,895  19H,231 

1843.. ..146,126  12,882  25  8.58  184,800  2-IS,780 

J  844....  145,510  15,600  42,293  203,472  277, b03 

"The  per  cent,  of  the  tons  of  each  class  of  prop- 
erty which  came  from  each  canal,  in  the  last  five 
years,  is  as  follows — viz.: 

Champlain.  Erie.  Both. 

Prorliic's  of  llir  rorest 89.96  44.02  58.20 

Dillo    .if  ngriculiiiro    2.91  47.  1  33.40 

Mnnufartnr.s 1.39  2.40  2.11 

Mt'rchan.lUe 02  .10  .07 

Other  article* 5.72  6  37  6.16 
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WHAT  SHOULD  PAREiNTS  DO  WITH 
THEIR  BOYS  1 

Many  parents  have  sons  whom,  when  they  arrive 
at  years  of  discretion,  they  are  uncertain  what  to  do 
with.  For  instance,  a  respectable  mechanic  has  a 
good,  stout,  heart}',  and  wcll-dispoeed  son,  whom  he 
wishes  to  bring  up  respectably.  If  he  is  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances, he  somehow  or  other  seems  to  think 
that  his  son  must  be  brought  up  to  some  higher  busi- 
ness than  a  mechanic.  He  therefoie  co  eludes  that 
he  must  send  him  to  college,  and  make  him  a  lawyer, 
a  doctor,  or  a  clergyman,  and  the  honest,  well-mean- 
ing parent  labors  hard  to  earn  money  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  a  collegiate  education  for  the  purpose  of 
making  him  respectable — to  make  him  take  a  higher 
rank  in  the  world  than  that  of  a  mere  mechanic. 
Here  is  a  great  mistake.  When  the  boy  leaves 
college,  what  is  he  to  do  ?  He  is  then  just  qualified 
for  nothing.  He  turns  pedagogue  for  a  while.  He 
beats  learning  into  the  youthful  progeny.  But  ftw, 
very  few,  think  of  pursuing  the  business  of  a  school- 
master as  a  permanent  profession.  Afler  continuing 
it  for  a  year  or  two,  he  quits  it,  and  commences  the 
study  of  one  of  the  learned  professions.  Here  are 
three  or  four  years  spent  in  preparing  to  become  a 
professional  njan,  and  at  additional  expense  to  his  fa- 
ther. He  at  last  is  admitted  to  the  bar,  or  receives 
a  degree  of  M.D.,  or  is  licensed  to  preach.  The 
next  thing  is  to  get  a  living  by  the  profession  he  has 
chosen,  and  this  is  not  so  easy  a  matter.  All  the 
learned  professions  are  full  to  overflowing,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  room  for  new  beginners.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  the  young  aspirant  drags  along 
without  getting  business  enough  to  pay  the  rent  of 
an  office.  Year  after  year  he  toils,  or  would  toil,  if 
he  had  any  thing  to  do,  without  making  half  enough 
to  pay  his  own  expenses.  To  be  sure,  there  are 
some  whose  superior  intellect  and  commanding  ta- 
lents will  enable  them  to  rise  at  once  to  eminence, 
and  to  command  a  business  which  will  render  them 
independent  ;  but  these  cases  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween. 

When  such  do  occur,  the  superiority  of  mental 
power  will  shine  out  beforehand,  and  should  be  fos- 
tered. But  the  propensity  which  some  mechanics 
have  of  bringing  their  sons  up  at  college,  to  make, 
them  more  respectable,  we  think  to  be  a  great  error. 
It  is  injuring  his  son  more  than  benefiting  him,  un- 
less some  extraordinary  mental  energy  displays  it- 
self in  the  youth.  He  goes  through  college,  and 
thence 

Procreding  soon,  a  grnduated  dunce, 

he  is  just  fitted  for — what  ?  He  has  spent  the  best 
part  of  his  youthful  days  in  qualifying  himself  for  a 
profession,  from  which  lie  cannot  gain  a  living,  or  at 
least  but  a  very  scanty  one. 

In  our  humble  opinion,  as  the  professions  now  are, 
we  should  say  to  mechanics,  and  indeed  to  profes- 
sional men  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred — 
Give  your  sons  a  good  education,  and  then  put  them 
as  apprentices  to  some  respectable  business.  They 
will  then,  as  soon  as  their  time  of  apprenticeship  is 
expired,  be  independent,  capable  of  earning  an  hon- 
est living  at  once.  The  profession  of  a  mechanic  io 
daily  becoming  more  and  more  respectable,  thanks 
to  the  good  sense  and  good  judgment  of  the  present 
age  ;  and  it  can  no  longer  be  thrown  out  as  a  mark 
of  reproach,  "  You  are  a  mechanic."  It  is,  on  the 
contrary,  an  honor. 

As   the    question  has    been    recently  discussed 
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among'  a  few  mechanics,  what  they  should  do  with 
their  sons,  we  should  repeat,  give  them  a  good  edu- 
cation, and  then  bring  them  up  as  mechanics  or  farm- 
ers, if  you  wish  to  insure  them  a  comfortable,  hon- 
orable, and  independent  living  and  station  in  society. 


FOUNTAIN  OF  VICE. 

Mothers,  if  you  would  train  up  your  children  to 
be  useful  members  of  society,  keep  them  from  run- 
ning about  the  street.  The  great  school  of  juvenile 
vice  is  the  street. — There  the  urchin  learns  the  vul- 
gar oath,  or  the  putrid  obscenity.  For  one  lesson 
at  the  fireside,  he  has  a  dozen  in  the  kennel.  Thus 
are  scattered  the  seeds  of  falsehood,  gambling,  theft 
and  violence.  Mothers,  as  you  love  your  own  flesh 
and  blood,  make  your  children  cling  to  the  hearth- 
stone. Love  home  yourself ;  sink  the  roots  deep 
among  your  domestic  treasures  ;  set  an  example  in 
this,  as  in  all  things,  which  your  offspring  may  fol- 
low. It  is  a  great  error,  that  children  may  bt  left  to 
run  wild  in  every  sort  of  street  temptation,  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  that  it  will  then  be  time  enough  to 
break  them  in. — This  horrid  mistake  makes  half  our 
spendthrifts,  gamblers,  thieves  and  drunkards.  No 
man  would  raise  a  colt  or  an  ox  on  such  a  principle ; 
no  man  would  suffer  the-iveeds  to  grow,  in  his  gar- 
den for  any  length  of  time,'saying  he  could  erad- 
icate them  at  any  time.  Look  to  this  matter, 
parents  :  see,  more  especially,  that  your  children  are 
not  out  at  night  loitering  around  some  coffee-house. 
Mothers,  make  your  children  love  home,  and  by  all 
means  encourage  them  to  love  you  better  than  all 
other  human  beings. — (^uincy  Herald. 


Remedy  against  the  Curculio. — A  correspon- 
dent writes  as  follows  : 

"  The  Curculio,  or  green  moth,  which  commences 
its  ravages  on  the  plum  about  the  first  week  in 
June,  by  depositing  its  eggs  in  plums,  while  the  fruit 
is  yet  in  an  infant  state,  can  be  easily  exterminated 
by  preparing  a  mixture  in  the  proportion  of  a  bushel 
of  wood  ashes  to  a  quart  of  soot  and  half  a  pound 
of  sulphur,  applied  in  the  morning,  while  the  dew  is 
yet  on  the  fruit,  in  sufllcicnt  quantity  to  coat  the 
tree." 

The  remedy  presented  is  a  very  easy  one,  and,  if 
eftectual,  will  be  of  great  value.  The  curculio  has 
long  and  justly  been  considered  one  of  the  most  trou- 
blesome depredators  on  the  fruit  orchard,  and  its  de- 
struction is  a  "  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wish- 
ed."— Maine  Cultivator. 


Time  of  Sowing  Seed, — Parsnips,  carrot,  beet, 
and  ruta  baga  seed,  for  stock,  should  not  be  sown 
early.  Our  readers  will  bear  in  mind  that  we  have 
often  warned  them  of  the  advantage  of  sowing 
these  late  ;  they  grow  more  thriftily  and  it  requires 
not  half  so  much  labor  to  weed  them.  Prepare  the 
grounp  in  May,  have  fine  manure  well  mixed  in  the 
soil,  and  let  the  surface  be  stirred  with  a  harrow  or 
hoe  at  several  differnt  times  before  sowing  the  seed, 
that  all  the  foul  seeds  in  the  soil  may  vegetate  and 
die  before  the  young  plants  are  up. 

The  fore  part  of  June  answers  well  for  these  seeds, 
except  the  ruta  baga  ;  this  should  not  be  sown  be- 
fore the  20th  of  June. — Ploioman. 


Stale  urine,  in  which  a  little  copperas  has  been 
disBolved  to  fix  the  ammonia,  has  been  used  for 
steeping  seeds  with  signal  success. 


For  the  Genesee  Farmer. 

THE   GENERAL  SUBJECT    OF  THE 
POTATOE. 

The  following  article,  in  substance,  I  contributed  to 
the  Albany  Cultivator  for  March,  1844,  which  I 
have  re-written,  and  do  now  offer  for  more  ex- 
tended circulation  : 

A  very  pleasant  and  obliging  friend,  an  eminent 
physician,  once  said  ti  me,  "Give  me  a  plenty  of 
good  potatoes,  and  I  will  never  starve."  A  gentle- 
man of  talents  and  education,  an  extensive  traveler 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  while  sitting  at  my 
table,  April  1836,  and  feasting  on  my  well-baked  and 
delicious  long  reds,  denominated  them  "bounties." 
Once,  a  little  boy,  while  digging  potatoes  with  me, 
exclaimed,  "  Good  cracked  open  potatoes  in  the 
morning,  O  how  good  !" 

The  potatoe  is  indeed  a  noble  and  generous  root, — 
a  great  dietetic  blessing, — and,  like  the  Indian  corn, 
the  boast,  as  well  as  the  native,  of  this  continent. — 
Though  so  excellent  and  valuable  now,  it  was,  so 
late  as  near  the  close  of  the  16th  century,  by  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  who  introduced  it  into  Ireland, 
found  in  South  America,  a  wild,  unpleasant,  and  poi- 
sonous root,  wholly  unused  by  the  aboriginal  inhab- 
itants ;  of  course,  it  has,  by  cultivation,  about  a 
hundred  years  in  Europe,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty 
more  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  United  States, 
been  brought  to  its  present  state  of  perfection.— 
There  was,  however,  much  prejudice  against  it,  as 
against  almost  every  new  thing,  and  especially  new 
kinds  of  food,  causing  a  very  scanty  cultivation  of 
it,  even  so  late  as  the  war  of  the  revolution,  which 
prejudice  is  not  yet,  in  some  parts,  entirely  eradi- 
cated. 

For  recommendation  of  this  root,  and  encourage- 
ment in  its  cultivation,  I  will  now  state  some  of  its 
more  observable  qualities  : 

1.  It  does  not  too  highly  excite  the  human  appe- 
tite and  thus  render  it,  like  many  other  ^hings,  out 
of  due  proportion  with  the  powers  of  digestion.— 
This  is  indeed  a  grand  affair  in  the  province  of  tern 
perance  and  health.  Even  the  best  varieties  are  not 
liable  to  be  eaten  to  excess.  I  have  known  some, 
even  Cicero,  the  prince  of  r?oman  orators,  at  the 
vegetable  feast  of  his  friend  Lentulus,  made  sick  by 
partaking  too  freely  of  beets  ;  but,  not  of  potatoes. 

2.  There  is  probably  no  kind  of  food  that  has  a 
more  just  and  healthful  proportion  of  bulk  and  nutri- 
ment. Its  soluble  and  nutritious  matter  is  said  to 
be  25  per  cent  ;  whereas  that  of  barley  is  83,  wheat 
85,  rice  90,  beans  and  peas  from  89  to  93.  This 
fact  renders  it  easy  of  digestion,  and  unlikely  to 
surcharge  the  system,  and  produce  dyspepsy  ;  a 
matter  by  no  means  unworthy  of  notice  and  sober 
reflection. 

3.  The  potato,  like  milk,  contains  such  a  just  pro- 
portion of  aqueous  substance,  combined  with  its 
nutriment,  that  it  is,  for  both  man  and  beast,  both 
food  and  drink.  This  is  a  great  convenience,  espe- 
cially for  those  who  labor  abroad, — for  those  who 
would  fatten  cattle  without  water, — and  for  people 
at  sea,  where  this  root  can  be  preserved. 

4.  It  is  very  easily  grown  and  cooked  ;  of  course 
it  is  a  very  cheap  article  of  food.  Hence  it  goes 
towards  supporting  a  denser  population,  and  is  a 
great  blessing  to- the  poor. 

5.  It  does  not  exhaust  the  soil  like  most  other 
vegetables,  especially  oats  and  turnips,  and  leaves 

,  it  in  a  good  state  for  the  succeeding  crop.     This  ia 
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nu  small  matter  for  the  consideration  of  the  econom- 
ical and  forecasting  farmer. 

G.  New  varieties,  and  the  best,  are  easily  obtain- 
ed from  the  top-ball  seeds  ;  taking,  however,  about 
three  years  to  bring  theln  to  maturity  ;  after  which 
trial,  and  a  just  selection  may  be  made. 

7.  It  is  very  easily  preserved,  whether  dried  like 
fniits,  or  not ;  whether  reduced  to  Its  farina  or 
starch,  or  kept  in  its  original  state.  It  never  rots 
without  gross  abuse  or  exposure,  and  it  is  my  opin- 
ion, that  it  is  never  "strong,"  as  it  is  called,  nor  of 
course  poi5on!)us,  without  too  much  heat  from  the 
sun,  or  fire,  or  warinth  in  the  cellar,  or  being  too 
long  in  warm  or  hot  water  at  boiling. 

If  you  wish  to  have  good  potatoes,  the  best  they 
can  be  when  brought  on  to  your  table,  then  defer 
the  digging  as  long  as  yon  can  without  danger  or 
injury  from  frost, — keep  them,  shaded,  moist,  and 
cool, — cook  them  not  too  much  and  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  then  have  them  away  immediately  from 
water  and  from  heat.  I  think  the  potatoe  in  a  raw 
state,  cleaned  and  cut  thin  without  paring,  dried  and 
ground  to  meal,  would  help  much  in  (my  preparation 
of  bread-stuffs,  especially  griddles  and  puddings. — 
Let  the  curious  and  economical  try  it ;  as  also  the 
beet  in  the  same  way. 

As  to  the  merits  of  different  varieties  ;  after  try- 
ing, probably,  as  many  as  fifty,  I  have  come,  right 
or  wrong,  to  the  following  results  ;  namely, 

The  Chenangos,  (known  by  many  different  names,) 
the  Leopards,  the  Long  Big  Whites,  the  Oneidas, 
the  deep  Blues,  and  many  others,  are  all  deserving 
the  attribute,  "good."  But  on  the  whole,  for  real 
general  merit,  as  to  both  production  and  quality, — 
for  early  growth,  I  prefer  the  Long  Reds,  (which  I 
produced  from  the  top  seed  myself,)  mixed  with  the 
Blue  Kidneys  and  Blue  Pointers  ; — the  Long  Beds, 
after  becoming  acclimated,  for  feeding  out  to  live 
stock  ; — and  the  Carters,  far  above  any  others,  for 
late  or  common  table  use,  and  for  market.  These 
last  yield  well  on  good  soil,  and  do  in  fact,  when  well 
cooked,  approach  in  their  quality  the  nearest  of  any 
I  have  ever  know,  to  good  wheat  flour.  They  orig- 
inated among  the  Shakers,  as  I  have  been  informed, 
and  have  gained  the  preference  of  that  shrewd,  eco- 
nomical, and  successful  agriculturist,  Marti:;}  Va>- 
BuREN,  ex-President  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  and  do  procure 
for  him  an  extra  price  in  the  city  market.  They  are 
to  be  found  in  various  places  on  and  near  the  Hud- 
son river,  and  east  of  it,  and,  probably,  under  differ- 
ent names,  in  many  other  parts  of  our  country. 

As  to  the  manner  of  seeding,  when  I  prosecuted 
agriculture,  (which  I  discontinued  two  years  since,) 
I  planted  about  15  bushels  the  acre,  cutting  the 
large  ones  to  save  seed.  After  trying  the  planting 
of  both  large  and  small,  cut  and  not  cut,  I  never  per- 
ceived any  difference  in  the  quantity  produced. 

With  regard  to  methods  of  cultivation  ; — here  we 
find  much  prejudice  and  misconception.  1  will  give 
my  own  method,  towards  which  I  was  long  ap- 
proaching, while,  in  agriculture,  as  in  many  other 
tilings,  especially  in  general  and  liberal  education 
for  both  sexes,  I  was  endeavoring  with  half  the  ex- 
pense to  double  the  profit ; — something  of  an  object 
surely  : 

Let  sward  ground  be  generally  used,  after  becom- 
ing well  rotted,  cither  by  being  plowed  long  enough 
beforehand,  or  by  previously  growing  on  it,  a  crop 
of  oats.  Spread  on  some  30  loads  of  manure  the 
acre,  plow  deep  and  fine  just  before  planting,  furrow 


very  lightly  3  feet  apart,  drop  your  seeds  in  the  fur- 
rows about  a  foot  apart,  cover  lightly  and  level,  hoe 
once  at  the  proper  time,  and  once  only,  assisted 
with  a  light  harrow  or  cultivator,  leaving  the  ground 
as  level  as  possible,  unless  it  needs  draining  ;  in 
which  case  you  may  plow  lightly  and  "  hill  up" 
some.  If  weeds  appear,  mow  them  with  the  potato 
tops  just  before  they  die  either  by  age  or  frost,  and 
hay  the  whole  for  cattle,  which  makes  excellent  hay, 
if  well  made.  Peas  and  beans  planted  in  the  furrows 
with  the  potatoes  are  sometimes  productive,  and 
without  Injury.  If  you  wish  to  get  the  greatest 
present  profit  from  well-manured  corn  ground,  then 
plant  with  your  Indian  corn  some  few  pumpkins, 
and  about  5  bushels  of  potatoes  the  acre.  This  I 
have  proved  by  repeated  experiments — But  do  not, 
I  beg,  furrow  your  ground  very  deeply  for  any  seed, 
do  not  put  manure  in  the  "hill"  or  "hole," — do  not 
plow  between  the  rows,  unless  your  ground  need3 
draining, — do  not  "  hill  up  ;'*  but  leave  the  ground 
as  level  as  convenient  unlil  harvest  ;^for,  the  old 
practices  are  pernicious  errors.,  causing  much  hard 
labor  for  nothing,  or  worse. 

It  is  a  maxim  with  me,  founded  on  both  nature 
and  reason,  that  where  there  is  placed  the  most  ma- 
nure, there  is  needed  the  most  water.  How  does  it 
seem  then,  I  ask  in  the'  name  of  common  sense,  to 
put  the  manure  in  the  hole,  and  then  by  hilling  up, 
shed  off  the  water  from  the  very  place  where  you 
caused  it  to  be  the  most  needed  1 

I  once  obtained  at  the  rate  of  634  bushels  the 
acre,  of  early  Blue  Pointers.  But  my  average  crop, 
for  24  years,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Grand  Mon- 
adnock,  in  "  the  Granite  State,"  was  about  200 
bushels  the  acre.  During  many  years,  I  did  not 
boil,  or  steam,  or  bake  potatoes  for  any  brute  ani- 
mals, believing  it  not  to  "  quit  cost." 

In  1842,  I  obtained  from  one-eighth  of  an  acre,  26 
bushels  of  Rohan  potatoes,  and  rising  of  600  lbs.  of 
excellent  hay,  which  was  worth  quite  half  as  much 
as  the  potatoes. 

Whoever  would  grow  rich  by  fanning  in  high, 
cold  regions,  must  turn  their  attention  much,  and 
properly,  to  the  growing,  and  best  use,  of  potatoes 
and  grass,  oats  and  barley. 

With  regard  to  the  late  disease  of  the  potatoe  in 
this  country,  general  the  last  year,  and  partial  the 
year  before",  I  have  made  very  many  and  strict  in- 
quiries in  very  different  and  distant  parts  of  the  land, 
and  have  finaily  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  an 
epidemic  upon  that  plant,  as  sometimes  upon  the 
people,  not  yet  to  be  accounted  for  upon  any  known 
principles  of  nature,  but  which,  like  the  other,  is  sub- 
ject to  many  and  different  facilities,  and  also  to  many 
and  different  obstructions  and  preventives. 
Respectfully  to  all  concerned, 

EZEKIEL  RICH. 

J\^ear  Batavia,  J\\   Y.,  May  11,   1845. 

Recipe  for  Sweet  or  other  Corn  Pudding. — 
To  four  dozen  ears  of  corn,  (corn  to  be  scored  and 
then  scraped  from  the  ear,)  add  three  eggs,  two 
spoons  full  melted  butter,  one  tea-spoon  full  of  salt, 
two  large  spoons  full  of  sugar,  one  quart  of  milk, 
and  bake  by  a  steady  fire,  in  tin  or  earthen  pans,  two 
hours  and  a  half,  so  that  the  top  shall  bake  brown  : 
then  with  sweet  butter  you  can  have  a  most  sump- 
tuous repast.  It  is  a  Nantucket  dish,  and  'n  corn 
season  is  as  much  the  ruling  dish  as  are  buckwheat 
cakes  in  their  time.     Try  it.  J-  II.  W. 

Rochester,  JV'.   1''. 
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BY  P.  BARRY. 


ORNAMENTAL  HARDY  TREES  &  SHRUBS. 

In  our  last  number  we  mentioned  a  few  trees 
and  shrubs  that  had  blossomed,  or  were  then  in 
bloom.  We  will  now  notice  a  few  more  that 
have  blossomed  during-  the  past  month.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  state,  that  these  notices  and 
similar  ones,  that  we  may  make  from  time  to  time, 
are  not  intended  for  the  experienced  cultivator,  to 
whom  the  subjects  we  notice,  and  their  seasons, 
are  perhaps  as  familiar  as  the  rising  and  setting  of 
the  sun.  Our  sole  object  is  to  benefit  those  who 
have  just  commenced,  or  who  have  begun  to  think 
of  commencing,  the  work  of  ornamental  gardening 
or  the  cultare  of  trees  and  shrubs  for  ornament. 

Horse  Chestnut — (JEsculus  hippocastanum.) — 
This  is  a  lofty,  regular-shaped,  beautiful  tree.  It 
ranks  first  amongst  ornamental  trees.  It  attains 
an  immense  size,  40  to  50  feet  in  height.  Now, 
and  for  lO  days,  it  has  been  covered  with  long 
spikes,  of  beautiful  white  and  pink  flowers,  of  agree- 
able fragrance.  The  leaves,  too,  are  very  pretty. 
This  tree  is  admirably  adapted  for  ornament,  ei- 
ther in  avenues  for  which  it  is  much  used,  or  to 
stand  singly  on  lawns. 

Ohio  Buckeye. — (JEscuhis  pallida.)  This  spe- 
cies also  attains  a  large  s'ze,  is  of  a  regular  com- 
pact form  ;  foliage  dark-green  and  glossy  ;  flowers 
pale,  greenish  yellow.  This  is  a  very  desirable  or- 
namental tree — it  has  just  passed  out  of  bloom. 

Laburnum,  or  Golden  Chain — (Ci/tissus  lahur- 
nvm.) — This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  flowering 
trees  we  possess — attains  the  height  of  about  15 
feet.  Those  in  our  grounds,  now,  are  loaded  with- 
long  clusters  of  brilliant  golden  yellow  flowers, 
which  hang  down  like  beautiful  gold  chains.  It 
is  perfectly  hardy,  and  easy  of  cultivation. 

There  are  three  other  beautiful  species  of  the 
cytissus  now  in  bloom — viz .,  the  purpureus  or  pur- 
ple-flowering, J'alcatvs  or  sickle-shaped,  and  pen- 
duhis  or  weeping.  The  two  last  are  of  dwarf 
growth.  The  falcatus  is  a  most  profuse  bloomer  ; 
showy  yellow  blossoms  and  delicate  foliage.  The 
pendulus  is  a  slender,  v.'ceping  species,  with  pretty 
bluish-pink  blossoms.  We  have  it  grafted  on  the 
common  species,  5  to  6  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
it  makes  a  beautiful  object  for  standing  separate. 

Hawthorn — (Cratregvs.) — There  are  numerous 
species  of  the  hawthorn  that  arc  very  ornamental. 
The  Red  Flowering,  now  and  for  ten  days  past  in 
full  bloom,  is  a  beautiful  tree — the  branches  arc  com- 
pletely covered  with  flowers  of  delightful  fragrance, 
and  these  are  succeeded  by  pretty  scarle'  fruit.  The 
Double  White,  a  variety  of  the  English  White 
Thorn,  so  much  used  for  hedges,  now  in  blossom  in 
our  grounds,  is  more  admired  than  anything  else. 
The  flowers  are  small,  pure  white,  and  very  double, 
resembling  pretty  little  roses.  These  are  perfectly 
hardy,  and  will  succeed  almost  anywhere.  Several 
of  the  nutive  species,  now  in  full  bloom  in  the  v/oods 
and  fields,  all  around  the  country,  are  well  worthy  of 
cultivation.  The  flowers  are  snow-white,  very  fra- 
grant.    The  trees  generally  are  of  handsome  form, 


and  possess  a  great  diversity  of  fruit  and  foliage.  In 
passing  through  the  country,  we  find  some  grand 
specimens  here  and  there  by  the  way  side,  or  in  the 
fields,  that  the  choppers  have  graciously  spared — 
thanks  to  them. 

American  Judas  Tree — (Cercis  canadensis) — 
This  is  a  beautiful  tree  when  in  blossom,  which  is  in 
the  early  part  of  April.  The  flowers  appear  before 
the  leaves,  in  large  nvmierous  clusters — are  o!  a  fine 
purple  color  and  pea-blossom  form  ;  leaves  rich  dark 
green,  medium  size,  heart-shaped,  and  very  desirable 
for  its  early  blossoms. 

Stoneless  Cherries. — There  is  a  chance  for 
some  of  our  farmers'  boys  to  amuse  themselves. 
Cherries  without  stones  are  produced  in  France — 
and  if  in  France,  they  can  be  here.  The  process  is 
as  follows  :  Early  in  spring,  before  the  sap  is  in  full 
flow,  a  young  bearing  tree  is  divided  in  two,  down 
to  the  branching  off  of  the  roots,  the  pith  carefully 
removed  with  a  wooden  spatula,  the  parts  again 
united,  (the  air  being  excluded  by  an  application 
of  potters'  clay  the  whole  length  of  the  opening,) 
and  bound  together  by  woolen  cord.  The  sap  soon 
re-unites  the  severed  parts,  and  in  two  years  the 
tree  will  produce  cherries  of  the  best  kind,  and  hav- 
ing in  their  centre,  instead  of  the  usual  kernel,  a 
thin,  soft  pellicle. — Phil.  Sat.  Post. 

The  above  article  has  been  circulated  widely  by 
country  newspapers — editors,  no  doubt,  believing  it 
to  be  a  very  extraordinary  and  valuable  discovery  in 
fruit  culture — really  "  stoneless  cherries"  must  be  a 
great  delicacy  in  their  luxurious  imaginations.  The 
worst  that  we  wish  them  is,  that  they  may  live  to 
witness  the  successful  results  of  the  experiment, 
and  eat  heartily  of  "  stoneless  cherries."  In  our 
humble  opinion,  however,  farmers'  boys,  who  feel 
disposed,  may  amuse  themselves  in  making  experi- 
ments of  a  much  more  rational  and  useful  character 
than  this — let  them  all  take  such  steps  as  will  se- 
cure an  abundance  of  good  old-fashioned  cherries 
first.  This  they  cannot  do,  and  need  not  attempt, 
by  any  unnatural  process.  New  and  improved  vari- 
eties may  be  produced  by  the  same  legitimate  and 
scientific  course  pursued  by  Van  Mens,  Knight,  and 
others  ;  but  not  by  splitting  the  trees  and  removing 
the  pith.  It  would  be  about  as  sensible  to  iop  off"  a 
man's  head,  and  take  his  heart  out,  with  a  view  to 
producing  a  superior  variety  of  the  genus  homo! 

P.S.  Since  the  above  was  written,  we  find  this  ar- 
ticle in  "Hovey's  Magazine"  for  May.  That  being 
the  only  journal  in  this  country  that  pretends  to  elu- 
cidate horticultural  science,  wo  should  have  expected 
some  satisfactory  vouchers  for  the  authenticity  of 
the  discovery,  as  well  as  some  exposition  of  the 
principles  which  it  involves.  We  do  not,  however, 
find  either,  and  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  they 
wish  their  readers  to  think  of  it. 

The  small  space  necessarily  allotted  to  us  for  hor- 
ticultural items,  in  this  journal,  does  not  enable  us 
to  present  our  views  as  fully  as  we  could  wish  on 
this  or  any  other  subject.  The  reader,  we  presume, 
is  not  at  all  sorry  for  that.  The  "  stoneless  cher- 
ries" remind  us  of  the  tricky  Monsieur  somebody, 
who  sold  such  a  quantit}'  of  wild  single  roses  to  our 
citizens,  in  the  spring  of  1844,  under  the  name  of 
Blue  Moss  Roses.  These  Frenchmen  are  cpicer 
fellows,  some  of  them  ;  they  are  continually  start- 
ling the  world  with  their  horticultural  discoveries 
and  curiosities. 
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PLANT  POTTING. 

The  following  extract  from  an  article  on  plant- 
potting',  in  the  '^Garc'ener's  Chronicle,"  will  be 
highly  acceptable  to  our  lady  readers  in  particular, 
who  cultivate  house  plants.  It  is,  in  our  opinion,  as 
correct  and  comprehensive  as  any  thing  on  the  same 
subject  could  be.  There  is  no  part  of  the  culture  of 
plants,  in  pots,  of  greater  importance  to  their  life 
and  health  than  the  potting,  and  none,  we  are  very 
sure,  more  imperfectly  understood.  A  large  number 
of  those  even,  who  profess  to  be  experienced  gar- 
deners, are  groping  in  the  dark  on  this  subject.  Give 
it  a  thoughtful  reading  : 

'•'  The  tirst  point  to  be  attended  to,  in  the  process 
of  potting,  is  to  put  a  crock  over  the  hole  in  the 
bottom  of  the  pot — and  to  do  this  in  the  proper 
way  requires  attention.  An  oyster-shell  answers 
well  for  large  pots,  keeping  the  concave  side  down- 
wards. Pieces  of  broken  pots  answer  equally  well, 
povided  they  have  a  concave  and  a  convex  side, 
otherwise  a  very  small  portion  of  the  soil,  which 
might  perchance  get  washed  down  to  the  bottom 
through  the  drainage,  would  clog  up  the  crevices, 
and  prevent  the  escape  of  the  water.  This,  simple 
as  it  may  be,  is  the  first  important  step  in  potting. 
And  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  that  a  house  owes 
much  of  its  stability  to  a  good  foundation-stone  ; 
and  this,  be  it  remembered,  is  the  foundation-stone 
in  potting. 

The  next  particular  demanding  attention  is  drain- 
age, which  should  be  of  broken  pots,  varying  in  size 
according  to  the  dimensions  of  the  pot.  In  ordinary 
cases,  the  depth  of  drainage  should  be  from  an  inch 
to  an  inch  and  a  half.  The  potsherds  which  consti- 
tute the  drainage  should  be  nearly  of  one  size,  which 
will  render  the  object  more  perfect.  The  broken 
pots  can  be  easily  separated,  so  as  to  suit  the  differ- 
ent sized  pots,  by  means  of  sieves  having  large  and 
small  meshes  :  using  the  larger  shreds  for  the  large- 
sized  pots,  and  the  reverse  for  the  smaller  ones.  In 
order  that  the  soil  may  be  prevented  from  intermix- 
ing with  the  drainage,  a  little  chopped  moss  should 
be  sprinkled  carefully  over  the  shreds  ;  this  will  ef- 
fectually keep  the  soil  and  drainage  apart ;  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  moisture  is  at  the  same  time  re- 
tained by  the  moss,  to  which  roots  cling  with  singu- 
lar obstinacy,  because  they  rest  on  a  healthy,  well- 
drained  bed.  This  condition  secures  to  every  plant 
healthy  and  vigorous  action,  whether  it  be  in  the 
tiny  pot  in  a  ward's  case,  or  over  the  thousand  acres 
which  minister  largely  to  the  wealth  of  nations  in 
every  hemisphere.  Drainage  is  the  soul  of  garden- 
ing ;  it  is,  in  fact,  life  itself  to  every  green  leaf  un- 
der the  cultivator's  care.  No  plant  can  be  produc- 
tive, either  in  the  garden  or  in  the  field,  unless  this 
is  secured  in  a  positive  degree.  Plants  in  pots, 
therefore,  require  the  greatest  care  in  this  respect, 
because  thoy  are  in  every  way  artificially  circum- 
stanced ;  and  this  extraordinary  deviation  from  na- 
t'.irc  requires,  on  the  gardener's  part,  all  his  energies 
and  all  his  talents  to  overcome.  Perfect  drainage 
secures  to  the  superincumbent  soil,  under  every  cir- 
cumstance, the  means  by  which  vigorous  action  is 
induced,  or  can  be  maintained  for  any  length  of 
time.  Imperfect  drainage  destroys  this  action,  by 
producing  a  glut  of  watery  matter,  and  places  the 
plant  in  a  pnddln  of  soured  soil,  when  nothing  but 
the  very  worst  effects  are  produced. 

In  former  days,  the  kind  of  soil  used  in  potting 
was  of  a  very  fine  description  ;  in  these  latter  times 
when  cultivation  is  attended  to,  this  kind  of  soil  is 


entirely  discarded,  and  rough,  turfy  material,  full  of 
fibre,  is  now  sought  after,  whether  it  is  peat  or  loam. 
The  reasons  for  this  preference  are  obvious — the 
fine  screened  soil  soon  becomes  a  compactly  close 
body,  which  neither  air  nor  water  can  pass  through; 
and  we  have  already  shown,  that  unless  both  these 
elements  have  free  access,  we  are  swimming  against 
the  stream.  It  may  be  said,  that  potting  loosely, 
and  not  pressing  the  soil  too  firmly  in  the  pot, 
would  neutralize  the  effects  of  fine  sifted  soil  :  so 
it  would,  in  the  first  instance,  but  the  continued  ap- 
plications from  the  watering-pot  would  soon  bring 
all  the  evils  we  have  been  describing.  On  the  con- 
traiy,  if  coarse  lumpy  material,  full  of  vegetable 
fibre  is  employed,  it  will  require  to  be  firmly  pressed 
into  the  pot ;  notwithstanding  this,  the  water  will 
percolate  through  the  whole  without  interruption  ; 
and  in  the  absence  of  water,  air  fills  up  the  crev- 
ices, as  it  should  do  —  thus  securing  a  rapid  and 
healthy  action.  Some  of  the  very  coarsest  of  the 
soil  should  be  placed  immediately  on  the  moss,  in 
order  to  render  the  drainage  more  complete.  These 
observations,  with  those  which  have  preceded  them, 
relating  to  the  same  subject,  will  be  some  guide 
to  the  amateur  in  a  pleasing  avocation — they  will 
enable  him  to  proceed  on  clear  and  definite  ground. 
To  the  gardener  in  the  higher  walks  of  his  pro- 
fession— he  that  neither  slumbereth  nor  sleepeth 
on  the  road  to  knowledge — they  may  be  in  some 
measure  uncalled  for ;  but  to  many,  we  trust,  they 
will  prove  useful  :  and  if  plants,  in  future,  arc 
badly  potted,  blame  not." 

CATERPILLARS  ON  TREES. 

In  our  last  number  we  referred  to  the  immense 
numbers  of  caterpillars  which  had  then  made  their 
appearance,  and  suggested  their  immediate  de- 
struction. 

We  fear  that  but  few  have  read  our  suggestion, 
and  fewer  still  have  acted  in  accordance  with  it. 

To-day  (May  26)  we  have  traveled  through  some 
40  miles  of  the  country,  and  we  could  not  safely 
say,  that  in  all  that  distance,  through  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  best  cultivated  portions  of  the 
country,  where  improvement  is  on  the  rapid  march, 
— we  saw  an  orchard  where  any  pains  had  been 
taken  to  destroy  the  caterpillars.  In  many  cases 
whole  orchards  were  stripped  of  the  foliage — the 
very  trees  in  the  door-yards  hanging  full — abso- 
lutely frightful.  The  idea  of  a  plague  continually 
occurs  to  us,  in  view  <•[  such  hosts  of  these  mon- 
strous, unsightly  insects. 

What  can  people  mean,  by  losing  a  whole  crop 
of  fruit,  destroying  the  health  of  their  trees,  and 
swarming  the  country  with  insects,  when  one  days 
labor  of  a  man,  at  the  proper  season,  would  save 
all  ?  But  we  fear  we  are  talking  to  very  little 
purpose,  and  the  subject  is  by  no  means  an  agree- 
ablo  one  ;  so  we  will  drop  it  with  the  remark,  that 
even  if  men's  own  interests  would  not  prompt  them 
from  allowing  such  havoc  on  the  fair  face  of  na- 
ture, green  and  lovely  as  she  now  is . 

WEATHER— FRUIT  CROP,  INSECTS,  &c. 
During  the  past  month,  we  have  had  greater 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold  than  we  ever  remember 
in  the  month  of  May — though  to  be  sure  our  mem- 
ory don't  extend  so  far  back  as  some  people's. 
About  the  middle  of  the  month  —  or  we  believe 
it  v/as  the  10th,  11th,  and  12th,  that  were  as  hot 
as  midsummer  —  vcgatation  seemed   to   fall   pros- 
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trate,  unable  to  withstand  such  premature  heat, 
heavy  rain^  succeeded  that ;  and  sinco,  we  have 
had  cold,  March  weather,  with  an  occasional  hard 
frost  ;  so  that  people  have  been  muffled  up  in  cloaks 
and  over  coat.^  and  shivering  around  the  stoves, 
wondering,  with  long-,  sorrowful  visages,  "  When 
spring  will  open  this  year." 

Withal,  however  we  think  the  prospects  of  the 
fruit  crop  are  tolerable  good.  Peaches,  apricots, 
and  nectarine?,  have  suffered  some  injury,  enough 
to  cause  a  great  many  to  drop  off,  but  such  an  enor- 
mous quantity  set  this  year,  that  we  think  enough 
will  be  lelt :  for  the  last  two  weeks  the  cold  weather 
has  prevented  much  growth.  The  "  curculio,"  or 
plum  weevil,  has  been  unusually  active.  He  com- 
menced operations  two  weeks  earlier  than  we  ever 
saw  him.  The  prospects  of  a  fine  fruit  season  woke 
him  up,  but  he  got  almost  frozen  to  death — insects 
of  all  kinds  have  been  so  far,  unusually  numerous 
and  destructive.  About  the  12th  of  May,  the  ground 
actually  appeared  like  a  riddle,  from  the  perforations 
made  by  beetles  of  all  sorts  and  sizes  emerging 
from  their  subterranean  winter  abodes.  We  also 
learn  from  the  Ohio  papers,  that  the  fruit  crop  is 
ruined  there  and  in  the  adjoining  states. 

We  believe  that  fruit-growers,  who  will  be  for- 
tunate enough  to  raise  a  good  crop,  may  promise 
themselves  good  prices. 

LOCUS  BORER  EXPELLED. 

A  corespondent  of  the  Albany  Cultivator,  says 
that  his  Locus  trees  last  spring,  for  the  first  time 
were  atttcked  by  the  borer,  and  in  examination,  he 
found  20  to  50  in  a  tree.  He  then  cut  the  bark  off, 
over  the  place  they  were  at  work  and  applied  spirits 
of  turpentine  to  the  place,  inserting  it  when  neces- 
sary, into  the  holes  with  a  feather.  This  he  says, 
was  effectual.  As  no  more  borers  made  their  ap- 
pearance during  the  summer. — The  tree  did  remark- 
ably well,  and  the  incisions  entirely  closed  up  during 
the  summer. 

The  Locus  tree,  we  mean  the  Yellow  Locus  {Rob- 
inia  pseudacacia)  is  beautiful  both  in  form,  flowers 
and  foliage,  grows  rapidly,  and  its  timber  as  is  well 
known,  is  of  great  value,  particular  to  the  husband- 
ma.i ,  Its  culture  for  some  years  past  has  been  great- 
ly discouraged  by  the  severe  and  fatal  attack  of  the 
borer.  We  trust  to  the  wonderful  spirit  of  discov- 
ery of  your  times  to  find  an  efftictual  remedy,  if  the 
one  suggested  above  should  fail, 

Vegktablf;s. — The  cold  weather  which  we  have 
recently  experienced  has  been  very  unfavorable  for 
vegetable  gardening.  All  such  as  have  been  un- 
protected by  glass  are  weak  and  sickly  in  appear- 
ance, and  will  most  likely  be  a  poor  crop.  Those 
who  wish  to  have  a  good  supply  of  vegetables,  must 
not  depend  on  the  first  sowing.  You  want  your 
spring,  summer,  and  fall  crops  of  vegetables  ;  and 
there  are  varieties  adapted  to  all  these  seasons, — 
You  must  also  take  advantage  of  the  weather — sow 
on  the  approach  of  a  shower,  and  in  every  case  the 
ground  must  be  rich  and  mellow.  Where  drought 
ensues  after  you  have  sown  your  seeds,  you  must 
give  your  seed  beds  a  good  drenching  in  the  eve- 
ning, as  often  as  necessary.  Many  seeds,  too,  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  require  soaking  ;  you  may 
gain  a  week  or  two  by  it ;  common  observation  will 
discriminate  between  that  require  much  and  little 
soaking.  We  soak,  more  or  less,  every  seed  we 
sow  at  this  season.  It  arouses  their  vitality,  and 
they  push  forward  vigorously  at  oncfi* 
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ROCHESTER  SEED  STORE,  FRONT-STl 

BY  B.  F,  SMITH  &  CO. 

AWARE  of  the  important  relation  which  the  seedsman  holds  to 
the  whole  farming  community,  and  that  on  his  honor  and  vera- 
city the  crop  and  profit  of  a  season  in  some  measure  depend,  the 
greatest  care  has  been  used  in  selecting  tlie  seeds  offered  at  this  es- 
lalilishment  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  they  can  be  relied  upon  as 
pure  and  genijine,  carefully  selected  and  raised  from  the  very  best 
varieties,  and  properly  cured.  Many  kinds  were  raised  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  this  city,  by  C.  F.  Crosman,  and  under  the  in- 
spection of  the  proprietors  ;  others  were  raised  by  experienced 
seedsmen  ;  while  those  varieties  of  foreign  growth  which  experi- 
ence has  shown  are  the  best,  have  been  procured  from  the  most  re- 
sponsible sources  abroad. 

The  collection  has  been  greatly  enlarged  this  season,  in  order  to 

accommodate  all  who  wish  to  try  whatever  is  new,  rare  and  curious. 

riKLD  SEEDS. 

Red  Clover,  large  and  medium. 

Timothy,  White  Dutch  Clover,  Oats,  Barley,  Seed  Corn,  Spring 
Rye,  Italian  and  Siberian  Spring  Wheat,  Early  June  Potatoes,  Al  r. 
rowfat  and  Field   Pras. 

VEGETABLE  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

A  choice  and  select  variety  of  Peas,  Beans,  Cabbage,  Cauliflower, 
Celery,  Beets,  Cucumbers,  Melons  Radish,  Squash,  «fcc.,  &c.,  Sum- 
mer Savory,  Thyme,  aud  Sweet  Marjoram. 
FLOWER  SEEDS. 

The  collection  of  Annual  and  Perennial  Flower  Seeds  contain! 
many  new  and  choice  varieties,  raised  for  us  by  A.  Stone,  Esq.,  of 
this  city  ;  making  our  assortment  altogether  superior  to  any  ever  be- 
fore DiTered  in  this  citj'. 

AGRICULTURAL  &  HORTICULTURAL  TOOLS. 

At  our  Warehouse,  adjoining  the  Seed  Room,  may  be  found  an 
extensive  and  complete  assortment  of  Agricultural  and  Horticultu- 
ral Implements,  embracing  every  tool  used  in  the  cultivation  Oi  the 
Farm  and  Garden. 

MASSACHUSETTS  PLOWS. 

We  also  have  on  hand  150  of  the  celebrated  Massachusetts  Plows, 
made  in  a  superior  manner  from  second-growth  eastern  timber, 
which  we  shall  sell  at  a  reduced  price.  B.  F.  SMITH, 

April  1.  JAMES  P,  FOGG. 


STOCK  EXCHA.NGE- CATTLE,  &c. 

THE  SUBSCRIBER  has  on  hand  a  choice  col- 
lection of  improved  thoiough-bred  cattle,  emhra* 
cing,  already,  superior  specimens  of  the  Short-Horn  Dur- 
ham and  the  Hereford,  and  a  sample  of  the  Holderties?, 
&c.,  and  he  intends  adding  to  his  stock  so  as  to  be  able  to 
supply  farmers  and  breeders  in  Western  New  York,  Ca- 
anda,  or  the  Western  States,  who  may  wish  to  puichasa 
Bulls,  Cows,  Young  Stock,  Sheep.  &c.,  of  the  best  breeds 
and  most  improved  varieties,  at  reasonable  prices.  His  de- 
sign is,  to  establish  a  sort  of  Depot,  or  Stock  Exchange, 
where  orders  can  bo  supplied  for  any  of  the  improved 
breeds  of  Thoroiisb-bred,  and  for  superior  Grade  ani- 
mals, and  where  those  who  have  choice  stock  of  this  cha- 
racter for  sale  can  find  a  market  for  them,  on  commission 
or  otherwise. 

References. — Editor  of  the  ''Genesee  Farmer,"  L.  B, 
Langwortliy,  Esq.,  and  T.  Weddle,  Esq.,  Rochester. 
H<>n.  E.  Corning,  C.  N.  Bement,  Esq.,  and  Editors  of  the 
Cultivator,  Albany;  Hon.  E.  Mack,  Ithaca:  J.  S.  Wads- 
worth,  Esq.,  Geneseo ;  .fudge  Lelnnd,  Steuben  county; 
Hon.  D.  Lee,  BufTalo  ;  Hon.  ,T.  McCllum,  and  W.  Par- 
sons, Esq.,  Lockport;  M.  B.  Bateham,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the 
Ohio  Cultivator,  Columbus.  O. 

The  subscriber  may  be  found  on  his  farm,  near  the  S.W, 
corner  of  the  city  of  Rochester,  on  Gcncsee-street,  (about 
half  a  mile  south  of  Bull's  Head;)  or  orders  may  be  left 
at  the  office  of  the  Genesee  Farmer.      T,  H,  HYATT, 

Elmicood,  Roche*ter,  May,  1845» 
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IMPROVED    HORSE    R4KE. 

The  Improved  Hay  Rake,  of  v.hich  the  above 
is  a  cut,  is  the  invention  of,  and  is  minufactur- 
ed  by  Lewis  Swikt,  of  Clarkson,  in  this  county. 
From  the  praises  bestowed  upon  its  operation  by 
those  who  have  tested  its  benefits,  and  from  certifi- 
cates exhibited  to  us,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  rec- 
ommending it  to  the  public,  as  an  improvement 
over  any  heretofore  introduced,  and  as  one  of  the 
greatest  labor-saving  machines  now  in  use  among 
farmers. 

[C  It  received  the  first  premium  at   the  State  Fair  at  Rochester,  in  1843.      They  are  for  sale  in  Rochester  at  the 
Agricultural  Depot,  adjoining  the  Seed  Store,  Front  Street,  nearly  opposite  the  Market. 


Meteorological  Observations. 

made  at  rochester,  seven  miles  frum  lake  ontario, 

by  l.  wetherell. 

Journal  of  the  Weather  for  May,  1845. 
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Observations. 


Cloudy— showers. 
Fair — r.g.  75, 
Fair. — golden  robin  h. 
Cloudy — fair. 
Fair. 

Fair — cloudy — rain. 
Cloudy — rain — r.g.  .27 
Fair — apple  tree  in  bl 
Fuir — cloudy — pear  .  . 
Cloudy — rain — r.  g.  .05 
Fair — lilac  in  bloom. 
Fair. 

Fair — rain — rice  bd.Ii. 
Fair — cloud}  — r.g.  .17. 
air — quince  in  bloom 
Fair 
Fair. 

Fair — h.chestnut  in  bl. 
loudy— r.g.  .03. 
Cloudy — sli'ry,  r.g  .42. 
Cloudy — rain  &  snow 
Fair — frost. 
Fair — cloudy — frost. 
Cloudy — rain. 
Fair — cloudy. 
Fair — rain — r.g.  .07. 
Fair — cool. 

Cloudy — rain — r.g.  41. 
Fair — vel.  rose  in  bl. 
Fair. 


Max.  (May  12)  ther.  87  deg.  ;  do.  (May  9)  bar.  29.88  in. 
Min.    (May  8)      "      .33  di-g.;   do   (  May  7)    "     29.25  in. 
April— last  half  month  much  warmer  than  the  first  half. 
May— from  the  1st  to  the  25th  coolish,  with   frequent  frosts  ;   the 
range  of  ther.  54  deg.     Good  weather  for  grass  and  English  grain. 

To  convince  the  farmers  that  the  present  season  is  not  uncommon- 
ly cold,  I  give  the  mean  temperature  of  April  and  the  first  half  of 
May,  from  1840  to  the  present  lime: 

'f  he  mean  temperature  of  April, 1840,  47.80  deg. 

l^itto  ditto, 1841,  39.87     .. 

Ditto  ditto 1842,45.85     .. 

Ditto  ditto, 1843,44,79     .. 

Ditto  ditto,    1844,52,62     .. 

Ditto  ditto 1845,46,42     .. 

The  mean  temp,  of  Ist  h"f  May 1840,  50,62     .. 

Ditto  ditto,    1841,43,82     .. 

Ditto  ditto,    1842,  49,,32     .. 

Ditto  ditto,    1843,54.83     .. 

Ditto  ditto 1844,57.24     .. 

Ditto  ditto,    1845,  55.58     .. 

SKEDLING  POTATOES.— We  have  a  few  bushels  of  Langwor- 
thy's  Premium  Seedling  Potatoes  for  sale  at  the  Rochester  Seed 
Store,  New  Block,  Front  etrect.  B.  F.  S.MITH  &,  CO. 


DUNN  &  TAYLOR'S  PREMIUM  SCYTHES, 

Manufactured  bt  TAYLOR,  HITCHCOCK,  &  CO., 
JVORTH  JfAYJ\'E,  ME. 

THE  satisfaction  which  these  SCYTHES  have  hitherto  given,  as 
superior  cutters,  has  induced  the  Manufacturers  to  offer  them 
for  sale  in  many  places  where  they  have  not  before  been  known  ; 
believing  that  those  who  use  them  will  continue  to  call  for  them, 
from  year  to  year. 

N.B.  All  Scythes  warranted  good  to  cut,  and  free  from  injurious 
flaws  :  if  any  should  prove  bad,  others  will  be  given  in  exchange. 

(CT  For  sale  at  the  Agricultural  Depot,  adjoining  the  Seed  Store, 
Front-street,  Rochester.  B.  F.  SMITH  &  CO. 


IMPROVED    CULTIVATORS 


F 


OR  sale  at  the  Agricultural  Depot,  adjoining  the  Seed  Store, 
Front-sstreet.  B.  F.  S.MITH  &  CO. 
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OR.M  BRrSHES,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  Worms  and 
Caterpillars  on  Fruit  Trees,  for  sale  by 

B.  F.  SMITH  &  CO., 
New  Brick  Block,  Front-street. 


ROCHESTER  PRODUCE  MARKET. 

90    a  96'Hav,   ton,   $7  50  8  001  Eggs,  doz. 
■   "        '  Wood,cord,  2  00  2  50|  Poultry,  lb. 


Wheat, 

Corn,  37i  a  40 

Barley,  30      40  Salt,  bhl., 

Oats,  25      28  Hams,  lb.. 

Flour,  (ret.)  4  25  Pork,  bbl. 

Beans,  75  1  00     "      cwt. 

Apples,  38      50  Beef,     " 

Potatoes,  18      25|Lard,  lb., 

Clover.seed,  4  00  4  50  Butter, 

Timothy,       1        1  25!cheese,cwt 


1  13,  Tallow, 

5         6iHops,  10 

10  OOi'  Wool,  25 

3  25  3  75  Sheep  Skins,  50 

3  00  3  50  GreenH'ds,!b.  3 

5        0  Dry  Hides,         6 

9      121  Calfskins,  gr'n.5 

500  fi  501  May  30. 
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Notice  to  CoRRFSPO^DENTs.  —  Our  kind  friends 
have  furnished  us  with  much  more  "matter,"  as  the 
compositors  say,  than  our  paper  can  hold.  We  are 
not,  however,  the  less  ji^rateful  for  these  favors.  If 
each  subscriber  to  the  Farmer  vi'ill  only  send  us  one 
additional  name,  we  will  give  him  24  pages  of  our 
present  size,  instead  of  16;  or  50  per  cent  more 
reading,  without  any  additional  expense,  either  for 
postage  or  paper. 

VV^cstern  New  York  with  its  50,000  enterprizing 
farmers  ought  to  sustain  an  agricultural  journal, 
second  to  none  in  America.  Who  will  not  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  extend  its  circulation  and  useful- 
ness ? 

We  are  happy  to  learn  from  "  Agricultor,"  of 
Wyoming,  that  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  in  the 
towns  of  Pavilion  and  Covington  are  organizing  an 
agiicultLiral  society  auxiliary  to  the  county  society. 
Every  town  in  Western  New  York  should  Iiave  an 
efficient  Farmer's  Cl;ib,  which  should  assemble  as 
often  as  once  a  month,  at  least,  for  the  mutual  in- 
struction of  all  its  members.  During  two  se.-sions 
of  the  Legislature,  the  friends  of  agricultural  im- 
provement met  regularly  every  week,  either  at  the 
Capitol,  or  at  the  rooms  of  the  St?ite  Agricultural 
Society,  for  the  purposes  of  discussing  the  most  im- 
portant questions  connected  with  the  practice  or  the 
science  of  Rural  Economy.  These  discussions  elic- 
ited a  great  many  valuable  facts  from  all  parts  of 
New  York  and  the  union  ;  for  many  strangers  visit 
the  capitol  of  the  empire  state  during  the  winter 
season , 

The  editor,  who  has  already  spent  some  weeks 
among  the  farmers  of  Western  New  York,  is  happy 
to  say  that  his  lectures  thus  far  have  been  very  well 
attended.  There  is  evidently  a  growing  interest 
felt  by  our  hard  handed  yeomanry  to  lessen  the  cost 
of  producing  grain,  wool,  butter,  cheese,  pork,  and 
beef,  in  this  section  of  the  State.  They  begin  to 
understand  that  a  saving  of  ten  cents  in  the  expense 


of  raising  a  bushel  of  wheat,  is  equal  to  adding  ten 
cents  to  their  profit  on  a  bushel  of  this  impostant 
staple.  A  little  more  thought  and  study,  and  a  little 
less  severe  manual  toil,  will  give  them  more  money. 

We  have  received  another  communication  from 
"Enquirer,"  in  relation  to  Col.  Randall's  sheep,  Sic, 
the  publication  of  which  we  fear  might  lead  to  an 
unprofitable  discussion,  to  the  exclusion  of  matter 
more  useful  to  our  readers. 

(X/^  Our  correspondent  at  Cornwall  will  confer  a 
favor  by  sending  his  "  article  on  or  about  sheep  rais- 
ing in  Vermont ,  and  how  they  live  among  the 
Green  Mountains." 


TuRMPS. — As  the  crop  of  hay  will  be  very  light, 
we  suggest  to  farmers  the  propriety  of  raising  a 
good  crop  of  turnips  ;  or  at  least  to  make  the  at- 
vempt.  The  variety  called  the  "  Red  Round"  will 
do  well  on  dry  land,  provided  the  soil  is  goo  ^,  and 
the  season  favorable.  The  "  White  Flat  Norfolk"  is 
a  kind  well  adapted  to  moist  land.  For  feeding  to 
stock,  the  "  Large  Scotch  Yellow"  is  very  celebrat- 
ed among  the  turnip  growers  of  England. 

The  application  of  unleached  ashes,  bone  dust, 
charcoal,  and  common  salt,  scattered  in  the  drills,  or 
broad  cast,  will  be  found  very  serviceable  to  turnips. 

Farmers  ANu  Emigra!vt.s  Hand  Book. — The 
above  is  the  title  of  a  handsome  duodecimo  volume 
of  400  pages,  from  the  press  of  D.  Appleton,  200 
Rroadway,  New  York.  It  discusses  with  clearness, 
and  an  obvious  knowledge  of  the  matter  in  hand,  the 
subjects  of  clearing  forest  lands,  breaking  and  fenc- 
ing prairies,  constructing  farm-houses  in  new  coun- 
tries, farming  in  general,  farriery,  cookery,  and  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  diseases. 

To  all  persons  about  to  emigrate  to  the  west, 
this  book  contains  a  fund  of  information  of  great 
practical  importance,  while  it  wnll  be  read  with  in- 
terest and  profit  by  any  one  engaged  in  rural  pur- 
suits. 

For  sale  in  Rochester  by  S.  Hamilton,  6  State 
Street,  successor  to  D.  Hoyt.     Price  i?1.00. 

Valuable  Merino  Sheep. — We  see  by  the  Ith- 
aca Journal,  that  Mr.  J.  Speed,  living  in  that  vicini- 
ty, has  clipped  "from  a  large  number  of  his  ewes 
over  five  pounds  per  head  of  well  washed  wool.  As 
an  evidence  of  its  quality,  it  is  stated  that  Mr.  S. 
has  been  offered  for  his  whole  clip,  full  blood  and 
grade,  40  cents  per  pound.  His  flock  numbers  60  ; 
about  half  of  which  only  are  pure  full  blooded  ani- 
mals. 
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THE  EDITOR'S  REPORT  on  AGRICULTURE 
IN  THE  ASSEMBLY. 
It  is  stated  in  my  report  that  "  no  class  in  the 
community  give  so  much  severe  muscular  toil  for 
$100,  as  do  the  common  field  laborers  in  the  State 
of  New  York."  A  reviewer  in  the  Ithaca  Chronicle 
whom  I  take  to  be  a  limb  of  the  law,  thus  comments 
on  this  and  other  statements  of  a  similar  import  : 

"  Strange  that  a  man  of  Dr.  Lee's  science  and  ca- 
pacity should  put  lorlh,  in  a  grave  public  document, 
statements  so  grossly  erroneous,  and  so  well  calcu- 
lated to  array  one  class  in  society  in  hostility  to  the 
other.  How  stands  the  case  ?  The  lawyer  com- 
mences, say  at  eighteen,  and  spends  seven  years  of 
his  life  in  acquiring  a  profession,  before  he  can  pro- 
fessionally earn  a  smgle  dollar,  and  during  this  whole 
time  he  must  eat,  drink  and  wear.  An  able  bodied 
young  man  can  earn  ten  dollars  per  month  the  year 
round,  besides  board  and  washing,  which  would 
make  it  equal  to  fifteen  dollars  per  month,  or  $180 
per  year.  Seven  yeaars  of  lost  time  would  there- 
fore be  equal  to  ^1200.  Tuition  fees,  clothing,  &c. 
would  cost  about  $150  per  year,  which  for  seven 
years  would  be  $1,050.  After  he  is  admitted  he 
must  have  about  $500  worth  of  books,  which  is  a 
small  allowance.  Here  then  is  spent  in  time  and 
money,  nearly  $3000,  before  the  lawyer  is  ready  to 
do  business.  And  after  that,  some  ten  years  are 
spent  in  a  precarious  livelihood,  in  convincing  com- 
munity that  he  has  sufficient  skill  and  capacity  to  be 
entrusted  with  their  business.  In  this  professional 
race,  it  is  fair  to  say,  that  nine  out  of  ten  essential- 
ly fail  of  success." 

I  concede  the  entire  truth  of  the  whole  case,  as 
made  out  by  this  member  of  the  Bar.  But  I  demand 
a  plain  and  satisfactory  reason  u-hy  il  is  that  so  many 
worthy  and  intelligent  young  men  of  eighteen  are 
willing  to  forsake  the  axe,  the  scythe  and  the  plow— 
throw  away  seven  long  years  in  the  prime  of  life, 
and  spend  $3,000,  with  a  certainty  that  after  ten 
years  of  professional  competition,  they  will  stand 
^^nine  chances  in  ten  to  fail  of  success  ?" 

There  is  an  ever  active,  a  living  cause  which  ev- 
ery where  produces  this  lamentable  result.  What 
is  it  ?  It  operated  with  equal  force  to  induce  some 
nine  hundred  young  men  to  attend,  at  a  large  ex- 
pense, the  four  Medical  Colleges  in  this  State,  at 
their  last  terms  ;  while  the  profession  is  so  crowded 
that  two  or  three  doctors  can  easily  do  all  their  bu- 
siness by  riding  one  horse,  in  almost  any  town  in 
the  State.  The  Regents  of  ttie  University  in  their 
Report  state  that  over  eleven  thousand  students  in 
our  Academies  alone,  are  now  studying  the  classics- 
Greek  and  Latin.  How  little  do  all  these  liberal  ap- 
propriations benefit  the  500,000  field  laborers,  ol 
whom  my  Report  speaks  as  giving  so  much  hard 
work  for  100  silver  dollars  ! 

When  the  writer  of  this  was  eighteen  years  of 
age,  the  most  he  could  get  for  chopping  100  cords 
of  hard  wood,  and  board  himself,  was  $30.  At  a 
subsequent  period  of  his  life  he  has  received  830  for 
amputating  a  limb.  Now,  if  one  that  has  had  expe- 
rience in  the  art  of  skilful  chopping,  and  the  art  of 
surgery  may  know  auy  thing  of  either,  I  assert  that 
it  takes  about  as  much  time  and  labor  to  learn  one 
art  as  the  other.  I  question  both  the  justice  and  the 
policy  that  compels  the  same  person  as  farmer  L. 
to  work  hard  two  months  and  chop  100  cords  of  wood 
for  $30,  while  you  pay  him  as  doctor  L.  an  equal 
sum  for  cutting  off  a  leg  about  as  easily  as  he  could 


fell  a  basswood  sapling.  The  practical  efiect  of  this 
great  disparity  of  compensation  is,  to  make,  at  a  ru- 
inous sacrifice  of  time  and  money,  about  thirty  t'mes 
as  many  surgeons  as  there  are  are  jobs  requiring 
their  professional  services. 

If  you  promise  my  son  as  high  a  reward  for  one 
day's  work  as  a  good  lawyer,  as  you  will  give  him 
for  ten  day's  work  as  a  good  fieli  laborer,  then  you 
offer  him  a  clear  bounty  of  1000  per  cent  to  go  into 
a  lawyer's  office  in  this  city,  rather  than  on  to  a 
farm,  and  sweat,  and  toil,  and  burn  in  the  sun.  If 
he  can  find  employment  only  one  day  in  ten,  as  an 
attorney,  he  will  receive  as  much  in  the  course  of 
the  year  as  he  would  by  tilling  the  earth,  and  have 
nine-tenths  of  his  time  to  improve  his  mind,  and  pre- 
pare himself  for  the  highest  public  honors.  If  it  be 
requisite  for  him  to  study  the  languages,  or  mathe- 
matics to  qualify  him  for  any  professional  pursuit, 
there  are  thousands  of  good  schools,  supported  in 
part  by  a  tax  on  the  farmers,  for  that  purpose.  But 
if  it  be  deemed  advisable  to  give  him  a  knowledge  of 
agricultureal  geology,  chemistry  and  physiology,  ac- 
cording to  the  recent  i  iiprovements  in  those  sci- 
ence, he  must  go,  where  other  young  men  in  this 
State  have  gone,  to  Edinburgh,  Paris,  or  Giesen. 

It  is  own  '23  years  since  Judge  Buel  was  chairman 
of  the  agricultural  committee  in  the  House,  and  first 
began  to  make  his  great  but  unsuccessful  efforts,  to 
establish  at  least  one  Agricultural  School  in  this 
State.  Shall  another  whole  generation  pass  off  the 
stage  before  the  young  men  who  are  to  follow  the 
noble  profession  of  Agriculture,  shall  have  an  op- 
portunity to  study  its  science  in  a  truly  scientific 
manner,  without  being  compelled  to  leave  this  great 
agricultural  State  and  go  3,500  miles  to  the  mon- 
archial  governments  of  Europe  ? 

In  his  Report  of  1823,  Judge  Euel  alludes  to  the 
facts  that  Union  College  had  received  $418,000,  Ha- 
milton $116,000,  and  that  Academies  were  paid  mo- 
ney from  the  treasury  in  proportion  to  the  nnmber  of 
pupils  studying  the  dead  languages.  He  then  truly 
predicted  that  this  forcing  system  of  making  profes- 
sional gentlemen,  would  result,  as  my  legal  friend 
from  Ithaca  says  it  has,  in  creating  ten  times  more 
lawyers  than  the  public  good  requires.  Instead  of 
resisting  to  the  hour  of  his  death  the  patriotic  efforts 
of  the  lamented  Buel  to  elevate  the  young  farmers 
of  this  State—"  to  improve  both  the  soil  and  the 
mind;"— and  instead  of  abusing  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  agaiculture  for  the  last  two  years,  for 
stating  a  few  wholesome  truths,  all  liberal  minded 
men  of  all  pursuits  should  lend  their  assistance  to 
unite  true  science  and  solid  learning  with  the  Rural 
Labor  of  New  York. 

When  I  stated  in  my  Report  that  "  common  field 
laborers"  as  a  class  gave  much  more  hard  work  for 
$100  than  is  paid  by  the  mechanic,  the  merchant, 
the  lawyer  or  the  physician  for  a  like  sum,  it  never 
once  occurred  to  me  that  any  one  could  possibly  tor- 
ture the  remark  into  a  censure,  or  implied  reproach 
on  those  classes  of  the  community.  One  reason  why 
rural  industry  is  comparatively  so  poorly  paid,  is  thus 
explained  in  that  Report  : 

"  The  laws  established  by  the  Creator  of  the  uni- 
verse, which  govern  all  the  changes  in  the  form  and 
properties  of  matter,  whether  in  a  crude  mineral  or 
in  an  organized  condition,  making  the  living  tissues  of 
plants  and  animals,  are  as  uniform  and  unerring  as  iha 
laws  that  regulate  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun. 
By  studying  the  operation  of  these  laws,  the  prac- 
tical agriculturist  is  often  able  to  effect  a  result  in  a 
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day,  which  he  could  not  accomplish  in  a  week,  while 
working  against  the  course  of  nature. 

"  On  what  does  the  productiveness  of  the  farmer's 
labor  mainly  depend  ?  Surely  not  on  his  mere  mus 
cular  strength,  for  in  that  case  the  mechanical  pow- 
er of  a  cart-horse  will  exceed  five-fold  in  value  the 
labor  o.'  an  agr'culturist.  It  is  the  sound  judgment, 
experience  and  acquired  knowledge  of  the  directing 
Mind,  that  impart  productive  value  to  the  labor  of 
human  hands.  And  it  is  mainly  because  the  intel- 
lect employed  in  rural  pursuits  is  less  developed  than 
the  mind  devoted  to  other  and  more  professional  oc- 
cupations, that  agricultural  labor  is  so  poorly  re- 
warded. The  truth  is  that  passive  intellectual  fac- 
ulties are  utterly  valueless.  They  produce  nothing. 
Hence,  as  the  mind  of  a  human  being  lacks  science 
or  knowledge,  the  market  value  of  his  mere  physical 
force  '  epreciates  in  price.  Without  going  into  an 
elaborate  argument,  your  committee  appeal  to  the 
ten  thousand  improvements  of  the  age  in  which  we 
live,  as  furnishing  conclusive  evidence  that  there  is  no 
power  on  earth  so  productive  of  great  and  beneficent 
results  as  the  power  of  highly  cultivated  intellect." 

Surely,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  other  classes  that 
the  intellect  devoted  to  agricultural  pursuits  is  not 
so  familiar  with  the  laws  of  Nature,  which  transform 
earth,  air  and  rvatcr  into  good  bread,  meat  and  cloth- 
ing as  the  writer  of  the  above  remarks  could  wish. 
Nor  is  it  the  fault  of  the  500,000  field  laborers  them- 
selves. Their  position  in  society  has  been  extreme- 
ly isolated  ;  their  opportunities  for  studying  the  nat- 
ural sciences  have  been  small  indeed.  I  wish  they 
were  better.     I  have  labored  to  make  them  so. 

"  But  Knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page, 
Rich  ill  the  spoils  of  Time  did  ne'er  unroll  ; 

Cliill  Penury  repress'd  tlieir  noble  rage, 
And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul." 

Born,  and  raised  with  people  that  give  twenty-six 
hard  day's  work  for  ^10  and  board,  I  confess  that  all 
my  sympathies  are  with  the  laboring  classes.  When 
a  nation,  in  her  hour  of  imminent  peril,  needs  a  great 
warrior  or  statesman,  she  must  go  to  the  ploiv  to 
find  aCiNCiNNATus,  or  a  WAsmwoTOK.  Why  then 
shall  we  wait  till  abundant  wealth,  stolen  from  the 
open  pocket  of  honest  industry,  shall  have  cursed 
the  worshippers  of  Mammon  with  all  the  evils  of 
luxury,  idleness  and  debauchery;  and  shall  have  fill- 
ed our  poor  houses  with  paupers,  our  prisons  with 
criminals,  and  made  "  Anti-rentism"  with  the  Indian 
mask  off,  the  ruling  power  of  the  State,  before  we 
will  remember  the  despised  "  field  laborers"  who  are 
held  by  many  to  be  just  fit  to  give  ten  hours  toil  for 
one  ? 

We  all  know  that,  as  a  general  rule,  those  that 
produce  most  of  the  good  things  of  this  world,  do 
not  enjoy  as  much  more  of  these  comforts  and  lux- 
uries as  their  productive  powers  call  into  existence. 
Why  is  this  ?  Clearly,  to  my  mind,  it  is  owing  to  a 
lack  of  knowledge  hotv  to  keep,  as  well  as  hoiv  to  cre- 
ate property.  If  all  interest  on  money  were  abol- 
ished, and  all  rents  on  lands,  houses  and  other  prop- 
erty were  discontinued  forever,  and  all  the  products 
of  human  industry  now  in  the  world  were  equally 
divided,  it  would  not  help  the  difficulty  at  all.  So 
long  as  laboring  men  would  give  three  or  five  day's 
work  for  one,  while  the  natural  wants  of  all  were 
alike,  and  give  100  cents  for  80  cents,  and  80  cents 
for  60,  the  property  of  the  world  would  rapidly  con- 
centrate into  a  few  hands.  The  remedy  for  this 
enormous  evil  is  not  in  arraying  one  class  against 
another— the  poor  against  the  rich— -but  in  a  com- 


mon and  generous  effort  so  to  enlighten  the  popular 
mind  in  matters  of  labor,  money,  trade,  interest  and 
rent,  that  every  human  being  shall  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  work  to  a  good  advantage,  and  if  he  chose  so 
to  do,  to  keep  for  his  own  comfort  the  whole  pro- 
ceeds of  his  honest  industry.  It  is  vain  for  me  to 
clfiim  the  poor  privilege  of  robbing  a  day-laborer,  his 
wife  or  his  children  of  ten  cents,  which  they  have 
fairly  produced,  by  any  contrivance  of  interest  or 
profit,  and  not  conceiis  the  whole  moral  principle 
which  forbids  them  the  equal  right  to  rob  the  rob- 
ber when  a  fit  opportunity  shall  occur  for  them 
in  turn  to  take  the  advantage  of  a  fellow  being.  We 
cannot  long  prosper  as  a  State  or  a  Republic,  in  evil 
doing.  A  just  God  will  vindicate  the  rights  of  hu- 
manity. 

You  cannot  go  on,  and  concentrate  the  wealth  of 
the  Empire  State  into  a  few  hands,  and  not  by  some 
indirection  rob  a  large  majority  of  its  people.  For 
the  few  can  not  possibly  produce  this  wealth  over 
and  above  their  annual  consumption.  They  can  not 
possibly  purchase  it  for  they  have  no  fair  equivalent 
to  give  in  exchange.  In  a  community  where  every 
man  is  a  sovereign,  and  the  majority  will  rule  just  as 
it  pleases,  where  is  the  safest  depository  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  surplus  earnings  of  three  millions  of  in- 
dustrious people  ?  Is  it  in  the  coffers  of  one-tenth 
of  those  that  produce  it,  with  60  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  population  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  with 
all  the  terrors  of  the  poor-house  driving  them  into 
nishonesty  and  crime  ?  No.  The  public  peace  and 
safety  require  that  the  property  of  the  State  shall  be 
pretty  equally  divided  among  the  great  mass  of  la- 
boring men,  to  impart  to  the  whole  lump  a  conser- 
vative, law-loving  feeling.  Without  this  respect 
for  law  and  order,  the  wealth  of  the  rich  is  no  better 
than  chaff.  Like  all  other  vices  and  crimes,  that  of 
avarice  overreaches  itself.  Instead  of  attacking  the 
humble  author  of  the  Report  in  question  with  bitter- 
ness and  denunciation,  those  that  wish  to  live  on  the 
sweat  of  other  men's  faces,  and  not  by  the  sweat  of 
their  own,  should  have  been  willing  to  establish  a 
Model  Farm  and  an  Agricultural  School  at  the  pub- 
lic expense,  so  as  to  place  the  science  of  producing  and 
of  keeping  property  within  the  reach  of  the  humblest 
day  labofer  in  the  State.  If  the  result  had  been  what 
the  friends  cf  science  and  rural  industry  united,  antici- 
pate from  such  union,  similar  schools  could  be  estab- 
lished in  all  parts  of  the  country  wherever  needed. 

At  the  time  mv  Report  was  written,  I  was  called 
on  to  vote  tens  of  thousands  from  the  State  treasury 
to  pay  citizen  soldiers  raised  in  the  ci/i/  of  New  York 
and  in  Albany,  some  two  or  three  dollars  a  day  be- 
sides their  expenses,  to  each  soldier,  for  suppressing 
civil  discord  and  rebellion  in  one  or  two  of  the  oldest 
and  most  respectable  farming  counties  in  the  State. 
The  teaiing  down  of  the  land-office  with  entire  im- 
punity, in  Mayvillo,  by  the  farmers  of  Chautauque 
county,  a  few  years  since,  was  also  fresh  in  my 
memory.  I  knew  that  no  honest  field  laborer  at 
present  prices,  can  pos'-^ibly  support  himself  and  fam- 
ily well,  on  the  products  of  his  own  personal  labor 
without  capital,  and  lay  up  more  than  $70  a  year. 
At  this  rate  it  would  consume  the  entire  surplus 
earnings  of  100  field  laborers  to  pay  $7,000 — the  an- 
nual interest  on  i|l 00,000.  And  when  I  called  to 
mind  thp  well  known  fact  that  the  population  of  this 
State  doubles  only  once  in  25  years;  while  $100,- 
000  at  7  per  cent,  annual  interest  double  in  10  years 
and  all  at  the  expense  of  the  little  savings  of  labor, 
ing  people,  I  thought  I  saw  the  reason  ivhy  both  an. 
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tirenters  and  paupers  inrrease  in  our  rural  dii-tricts 
much  faster  than  population.  If  the  cultivators  of 
the  earth  in  England  and  Wale?,  by  our  system  of 
giving  a  good  deal  and  getting  a  little  back,  were 
able.  ?s  Mr.  Colinan  says,  to  count  over  a  million 
and  a  half  of  public  paupers,  I  feared  that  like  caus- 
es would  produce  like  eltccts  in  this  Empiie  State. 
Its  direct  taxes  last  year  were  $4,243,100! 

Should  a  representative  of  a  whole  community 
while  called  upon  to  vote  ^00,000  to  erect  a  netv 
state  prison,  wilfully  close  his  eyes  to  evils  of  this 
magnitude,  which  no  art  can  conceal,  and  no  effron- 
tery deny?  It  was  to  check  a  system  of  levelling 
downuard,  which  robs  the  many  to  enrich  the  few, 
and  thus  prevent  pauperism,  high  taxes  and  crime, 
thai  induced  me  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  impor- 
tance of  teaching  the  useful  science  of  keeping  pro- 
perty to  the  half  million  of  field  laborers  in  New  York. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  science  comes  home  to 
the  bread  and  meat,  the  coat  and  trowters,  the  bed 
and  shelter  of  every  laboring  person  in  the  State. 

Instead  of  yielding  my  position  to  the  storm  of 
criticism  with  which  my  Report  has  been  assailed,  I 
feel  bound  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  insist  on  the  impor- 
tance of  the  principle  to  the  well-being  of  the  com- 
munity, that  the  great  body  of  Ameiican  soverei^sins, 
who  produce  the  wealth  of  the  Republic,  mutt  un- 
derstand how  to  keep  for  their  own  comfort  and  hap- 
piness, not  hah",  nor  two-thirds,  but  the  entire  pro- 
ceeds of  their  productive  industry.  Secure  to  every 
healthy  human  bemg  thro  igh  life  a  sum  equal  to  the 
entire  products  of  one  intellect  and  one  pair  of  hands, 
and  those  the  very  ones  which  God  has  wisely  given 
him  to  provide  for  all  his  bodily  and  mental  wants  ; 
and  that  perception  of  right  and  of  duty  which  his 
Creator  has  also  placed  in  his  bosom,  will  make  him 
satisfied.  Guarantee  this  measure  of  even  and  exact 
justice  to  all  alike,  and  you  may  dispense  with  half 
your  jails  and  prisons,  half  your  taxes,  and  half  your 
civil  and  criminal  prosecutions.  But  if  you  establish 
an  artificial  systam  of  exchange  that  takes  from  the 
proceeds  of  A's  labor  10  per  cent.,  and  a  like  sum 
from  the  earnings  of  B  and  C,  in  order  to  give  D  30 
per  cent,  more  than  his  labor  calls  into  existence,  the 
eense  of  right  which  God  has  given  to  A,  B  and  C, 
to  protect  their  abiding  wants  of  hunger,  nakedness 
and  of  sleep,  is  outraged.  It  matters  not  to  a  hun- 
gry stomach— to  outr  ged  humanity— by  what  tor- 
tuous indirection  you  rob  a  person  of  that  Avhich 
rightfully  belongs  to  him.  Human  nature,  hunger 
and  nakedness,  by  the  decree  of  Heaven,  will  not, 
and  cannot  be  satisfied. 

Man's  physical  wants,  his  powers  of  reason,  and 
his  moral  perceptions,  all  rise  at  once  to  vindicate 
the  inalienable  rights  of  Labor  and  Humnnity.  How 
long  will  it  take  an  intelligent,  Chrittian  people  to 
learn  and  believe  that  the  golden  rvle  which  com- 
mands them  "  to  do  unto  others  as  they  wish  others 
to  do  unto  them,''  is  no  idle  fiction  ?  This  dvty  is 
impressed  by  our  Maker  on  every  fibre  of  the  human 
constitution.  It  is  a  part  of  that  breath  of  the 
Divin'ty  which  gave  to  the  first  of  our  rare  a  living 
soul.  God  has  so  organized  the  loathesome  reptile, 
th.at  he  can  live  comtortably  in  a  cage  400  days  on  a 
single  meal.  On  man,  with  all  his  exalted  hopes 
and  sense  of  just  accountability,  he  has  imposed  the 
abidmg  necessity  of  having  1,200  meals  in  400  days! 
The  serpent  needs  no  clothing,  no  artificial  shelter. 
God  has  given  it  no  hands  to  work  and  provide  these 
things,  and  no  powers  of  reason  to  direct  its  con- 
structive energies  aright,  if  it  had  hand?. 


There  is  now  no  mystery  in  the  operations  of  na- 
ture which  render  it  necessary  for  man  to  have  one 
thousand  meals  in  the  same  length  of  time  that  the 
nearly  cold  blooded  reptile  needs  but  one.  I  allude 
to  tiiis  physiological  fact  as  one  among  hundreds 
that  might  be  named,  all  going  to  prove  that  infi- 
nite Benevolence  has  made  the  peculiar  and  extreme 
weakness,  and  destitution  of  the  human  body,  the 
peculiar,  and  untold  strength  and  riches,  of  the  hu- 
man soul.  If,  then,  our  nrcessities  are  a  part  of  our 
nature,  and  the  mothers  of  our  invention,  why  shall 
not  the  inventions  of  all  civilized  nations  in  Agricul- 
tural Science  be  carried  home  to  the  understanding 
of  evejy  young  man  in  the  State,  who  is  to  cultivate 
the  eaith  for  a  living  ?  Where  is  the  crime  in  tell- 
ing "  the  600,000  field  laborers  in  New  York,"  of  a 
few  of  the  "  inventions,'"  by  the  every  day  operations 
of  which,  honest,  productive  industry  is  robbed  with 
impunity,  to  feed  dishonest  idleness  ? 

He  knows  but  little  of  human  nature  who  sup- 
poses that  a  majority  of  the  fiee  citizens  of  this 
State  will  bo  content  to  work  hard,  and  farehaid, 
live  miserably  and  die,  either  in,  or  out  of  a  poor- 
house,  to  enrich  others. 

Why  is  it  that  men,  professing  to  be  statesmen 
and  republicans,  are  so  unwilling  to  look  at  holh 
sides  of  this  great  question  cf  the  rights  of  labor, 
and  of  the  manifold  wants  of  humanity  ?  Is  there 
anything  so  mysterious  in  producing  property  ;  or 
in  learning  to  keep  and  enjoy  a  sum  equal  to  the 
products  of  one  mind  and  one  pair  of  hands,  which 
places  these  sciences  above  the  comprehension  of 
common  day  laborers  ?  If  so  many  thousands  can, 
and  do  learn  to  get  a  great  deal  more  than  either 
their  mental  or  phy-ical  labor  produces  in  any  form, 
are  we  sure  that  those  that  now  get  a  great  deal 
less  than  they  produce,  can  not  learn  to  keep  at 
least  their  own  ?  Do  not  so  wrong  the  natural 
powers  of  the  immortal  mind.  Be  guilty  of  no  such 
absurdity  as  attempting  to  maintain  i\\^\.  property — 
a  thing  made  by  intellect,  directing  aright  the 
mechanical  power  of  human  hands — has  anA'thing 
about  it  above  the  comprehension  of  the  author  of 
its  being.  In  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty,  our 
loss  of  what  we  have,  occurs  from  an  attempt  to 
get  more  than  our  own — to  give  to  some  one  99 
cent?,  or  a  loss  sum,  and  get  a  dollar  back.  Instead 
of  working  and  studying  to  produce  all  that  we 
need,  and  to  keep  and  enjoy  a  sum  equal  to  to  all 
that  w-e  produce,  and  wisely  being  content  therewith, 
we  gamble  w'ith  our  neighbors,  and  justly  meet  the 
gamblers  fate. 


Charcoal.-— In  one  or  two  instances  where  char- 
coal has  been  applied  to  winter  wheat  in  the  State  Of 
Ohio,  at  the  rate  of  50  bushels  to  the  acre,  it  has 
evidently  prevented  the  injury  of  the  very  severe 
drought  which  has  nearly  ruined  adjoining  wheat 
fields.  Mr.  R.  H.  Haywood,  of  Buffalo,  is  the  own- 
er of  a  large  farm  near  Sandusky  in  Ohio,  and  has 
tried  the  use  of  pulverized  charcoal  with  marked  suc- 
cess. The  crop  is  not  yet  harvested,  but  the  bene- 
fit of  the  coal  dust  is  very  signal. 


The  American  Agriculturist  Almanac. — Mr. 
A.  B.  Allen,  editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist, 
has  issued  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Saxon  and 
Miles,  250  Broadway,  N.  Y\,  an  almanac  for  1846, 
which  contains  a  large  amount  of  agricultural  infor- 
mation in  addition  to  the  calendar  for  the  year. 
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PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME. 

Prof.  Haywood,  in  a  lecture  before  the  ''Norton 
Farmer's  Ci;ib,"  En<>-lan,l,  cstimite.s  the  weight  of 
the  ijhosiihate  of  iiirie  anJ  niac:nesia  consume.]  by  a 
man  in  the  course  of  a  year,  in  his  food,  at  60  lbs. 
Unles-;  he  add  to  the  substance  of  his  bones,  an  1  in- 
ciease  his  fiesh,  and  whole  weight,  ol  course  all  this 
earthy  matter  mu^t  escape  from  h;s  system.  As  the 
grain  which  he  will  consume  in  the  next  twelve 
i7ionths,  must  contain  just  as  much  bone  earth,  as 
did  the  grain  that  has  fed  him  during  the  past  year, 
his  waste  of  these  in.li.-pensable  ingredients,  obvi- 
ously deprives  the  soil  of  its  capability  to  sustain 
animal  life,  to  the  full  amount  of  his  consumption. 
The  sum  total  of  pho.'^phorus  available  to  plants  in 
an  acre  of  land,  is  usually  quite  small.  Its  annual 
waste  in  the  liquid  excretions  of  the  2,800,000  peo- 
ple now  living  in  this  statr-,  exceed  five  millions  of 
dollars.  Guano  is  the  only  substance  found  in  any 
conside:able  quantities,  which  contains  phosphorus, 
as  well  as  other  constituents  of  our  c'aily  bread, 
meat,  and  milk,  now  daily  thrown  away.  The  loss 
of  manure  coming  frtim  our  domestic  animals,  and 
the  waste  of  decaying  vegetables,  are  as  five  to  one, 
when  compared  with  that  from  the  waste  of  all  the 
materials  that  both  feed  and  clothe  our  whole  popu- 
lation. 

We  ought  certainly  to  do  as  much  as  to  save  all 
the  bones  of  our  domestic  animals  taken  from  the 
soil,  and  put  them  back  again  in  some  form.  In 
many  countries,  cows  are  kept  up  the  year  round, 
expressly  to  save  all  the  salts  contained  in  their 
food.  Instead  of  dropping  them  down  on  two  square 
feet,  killing  the  grass,  and  robbing  two  square  rods 
of  the  very  things  that  form  the  grass  eaten  by  the 
cow,  they  distribute  those  saline  ingredients  derived 
from  the  food  of  the  animah,  equally  over  the  same 
surface  from  which  the  grass  was  taken.  In  this 
way  the  soil  is  enriched,  instead  of  being  made  poor- 
er and  poorer.  Three  good  cows  are  kept  o"  a  plot 
of  Ian;!,  which,  under  our  wasteful  system  of  hus- 
ban.lry,  would  keep  but  one.  Every  blade  of  grass 
consumed  by  any  domestic  animal,  contains  some  of 
the  most  valuable  substances  of  the  earth  on  which 
it  grew.  That  substance  must  be  restored,  not 
within  one  or  two  rods,  or  a  half  a  mile  of  the  place 
whe»^ce  it  was  taken,  but  in  contact  with  the  very 
root  of  the  plant.  In  some  soils  of  extraordinary 
fertility,  many  succeeding  crops  may  be  removed, 
without  either  leaching  out  their  salts,  (as  potash  is 
washed  out  of  a  tub  of  ashes,)  or  carrying  them  off 
in  the  stomachs  of  aninr^ls,  or  in  wagons  and  carts. 
But  these  cases  are  the  exception  to  a  general  rule, 
and  not  the  rule  itself.  So  long  as  a  bushel  of 
wheat  shall  be  worth  eighty  cent*,  the  raw  materi- 
als that  nature  requires  to  elaborate  that  amount  of 
grain,  must  be  worth  at  least  thirty  cents;  and  soon 
will  be  worth  forty.  A  ton  of  pure  guano  will  al- 
ways be  worth  in  New  York,  as  much  as  one  thou- 
sand pounds  of  good  wheat  flour,  to  make  into  wheat. 

NUMBER  OP  ANIMALS  IN  AUSTRIA. 
From  the  late  census  returns,  as  issued  by  the 

minister  of  commerce,    in   Austria,    it  appears  to 

contain: 

Horses, 2,300,000 

Cattle,    ]  0,400,000 

Sheep,    2.500,000 

Pounds  of  wool  per  annum, 5,500,000 

Swine,   5,800,000 

Goats,    1,245,000 


PRACTICAL  HINTS  ON  HAY-MAKING, 

The  season  for  making  hiy  has  now  arrived.  Ac- 
cording to  ih;'  con  us  returns  of  i  8  10,  the  crop  of  that 
vear  exceed  ^i  th>-ce  millions  of  tons  in  this  Stitg. 
It  was  foolishly  estimai.ei  at  ten  doUirs  a  ton — 
making  its  a^-gregate  value  more  than  thirty  mill- 
ions of  dollars.  Putting  it  at  an  average  of  Jive 
dollars  a  ton,  our  crop  of  hay  is  then  worth  more 
than  any  other  harvested  in  New  York. 

Good  fa-mers  differ  in  opinion  as  the  time  in  point 
of  maturity  at  which  grass  should  be  cut.  Some 
commence  their  haying  so  soon  as  the  plants  are 
i'airly  it  blossom,  whether  herds-grass,  timothy,  or 
clover  ;  while  others  wait  until  the  seed  is  nearly 
ripe.  Something  is  due  to  the  consideration  how 
much  work  in  haying  one  has  got  to  perform,  how 
much  "help"'  to  execute  the  task,  and  how  pressing 
the  harvesting  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  other 
crops  may  affect  the  farmer's  arrangements  for 
securing  his  hay.  If  one  can  choose  his  time,  we 
think  that  all  gramineous  plants  should  be  cut  while 
the  seed  is  in  the  milk,  or  just  at  the  time  when  the 
seed  begins  to  form.  At  that  period  the  nutritious 
elements — those  that  form  the  starch  and  gluten  of 
all  seeds — are  largely  diffused  through  the  stems 
and  leaves  of  grasses. 

Much  sound  judgment  needs  to  be  exercised  in 
cutting  grass  at  the  right  time,  in  avoiding  rains  and 
dews,  and  in  curing  hay  just  enough  ;  or,  neither  too 
much,  nor  too  little.  If  it  were  practicable,  hay 
would  be  much  better  if  cured  in  the  shade,  and  free 
alike  from  the  decomposing  power  of  the  heat  and 
!i(rht  of  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  These  dissipate 
much  of  the  aromatic  oil,  and  peculiar  coloring  mat- 
ter in  new  made,  and  badly  ma'le  hay. 

It  is  a  well  knovyn  fact,  that  butter  and  cheese 
made  from  milk  drawn  from  cows  fed  on  ordinary 
hay,  is  palp  and  insipid  when  compared  with  the 
richly  colored  and  admirably  flavored  butter  and 
cheese  made  from  milk  which  is  itself  made  from 
green,  and  richly  scented  grass.  Indeed,  the  fact 
is  v/ell  known,  that  some  soils  abounding  in  alkalies, 
\nd  free  from  an  excess  of  moisture,  yield  plants  of 
a  more  fragrant  and  oily  character  than  others, 
which  make  better  milk  than  is  derived  from  plants 
that  grow  on  sour,  wet  soils. 

Rest  assured,  kind  reader,  that  the  alkalies  pot 
ash  and  soda,  and  the  alkaline  earths  lime  and  mag- 
nesia, have  much  to  do,  not  only  in  correcting  min- 
eral acids  in  the  soil,  but  they  perform  in  the  labora- 
tory of  plants  an  important  function  in  chaniring 
vegetable  acids  into  starch,  sugar,  and  oils.-— 
These  valuable  substances  are  iergely  developed  in 
maize.  And  here  let  me  digress  to  say,  that  as  the 
crop  of  grass  is  very  light  this  season,  it  is  not  too 
late  to  sow  a  few  acres  to  corn,  for  fodder,  and  get 
a  fair  yield.  I  should  sow  two  bushels  to  the  acre. 
The  seed  should  bo  soaked  in  brine  12  hours  before 
sowing.  Several  farmers  have  assured  me  that  they 
cut  last  year  from  six  to  ten  tons  of  corn  stalks  per 
acre,  equal  to  the  same  weight  of  good  timothy  hay. 

It  is  batter  not  to  cut  grass  when  there  is  a  heavy 
dew  early  in  the  morning,  if  it  can  well  be  avoided. 
It  requires  a  longer  exposure  after  it  is  mown  to  the 
sun,  than  is  desirable.  Get  your  grass  into  winrow 
and  cock  as  soon  as  it  will  answer  ;  and  then,  by 
shaking  it  up  light  for  the  air  to  pass  through  the 
heap,  finish  the  curing  with  as  little  sun  as  practica- 
ble. 

In  curing  all  medicinal  plants,  they  are  dried  in 
the  shade. 
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In  stacking,  or  mowing  away  in  a  barn,  calculate 
for  yourself  how  much  salt  your  sheep,  cattle,  and 
horses  will  need  while  eating  a  ton  of  your  hay  : 
and  then  spread,  as  you  unload,  that  quantity  evenly 
over  the  stack  or  mow.  The  writer  of  this  has 
cured  a  good  deal  of  hay,  and  has  often  put  on  too 
much  salt  to  avoid  injury  to  a  pretty*  green  mow, 
which  was  not  exactly  hay  nor  grass.  While  you 
put  on  salt  enough,  remember  that  cattle  don't  need 
to  be  scoured  in  cold  weather  with  salted  hay. 


REDUCTION  OF  TOLLS  ON  PLASTER. 

We  have  received  a  note  from  Mr.  J.  A.  Thorn- 
eon,  of  Cayuga,  asking  our  views  as  to  the  prob- 
able increase  of  agricultural  products  to  be  sent 
through  the  Erie  canal,  and  consequently  the  in- 
crease of  revenue  that  might  be  realized  by  a  large 
reduction  of  tolls  on  plaster. 

We  think  the  view  taken  of  this  subject  by  Mr.  T. 
to  be  entirely  correct.  As  a  writer  for  the  press  in 
the  city  of  Buffalo,  and  a  member  of  the  legislature, 
we  have  done  what  we  could  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  the  importance  of  reducing  the  tolls  on 
the  produce  grown  in  Western  New  York.  We 
regard  the  Erie  canal  precisely  as  we  should  a  good 
public  highway  leading  from  Buffalo  to  Albany.  It 
is  gross  mjustice,  to  compel  the  people  using  this 
highway,  to  pay  an  extra  toll  to  raise  money  to  be 
expended  in  constructing  and  keeping  in  repair  pub- 
lic roads,  in  locations  where  the  tax-payers  have  not 
a  particle  of  interest.  If  the  people  of  the  Chenan- 
go valley,  for  instance,  deserve  two  and  a  half  mil- 
lions, to  build  them  a  t  urnpike  or  a  canal,  the  money 
should  be  raised  by  a  general  tax  on  all  the  property 
in  the  state,  and  not  by  a  local  tax  in  one  section, 
for  a  local  henrfit  in  another  section. 

We  disclaim  any  mere  sectional  feeling  on  this 
subject,  and  are  far  from  desiring  to  discuss,  in  this 
agrricultural  journal,  the  canal  policy  of  the  state. 
We  trust,  however,  that  the  tolls  on  plaster  will 
be  reduced. 


Lord  Torrington  has  just  issued  from  the  Lon- 
don press  a  small  work  "  on  the  Agriculture  of  Kent,'' 
in  which  he  says  that  for  ten  years  he  has  never  fail- 
ed to  grow  a  good  crop  of  Swede  turnips  "  by  inva- 
riably putting  charcoal  in  the  drills  with  the  seed." 
He  pulverizes  the  soil  very  fine  before  planting,  and 
scatters  after  the  seed  are  in  the  ground,  and  before 
they  are  up,  a  top  dressing  of  common  salt,  at  the 
rate  of  200  lbs.  per  acre.  Wood  ashes,  bone  dust, 
and  guano  are  all  used  in  Kent  for  both  turnip  and 
wheat  crops.  Ashee,  coal  saturated  with  urine,  and 
salt  are  the  cheapest  and  most  valuable  fertelizers  to 
be  had  in  this  country. 

ONLY  FIFTY  CENTS  A  YEAR  ! 

Proprietors  of  the  Genesee  Farmer — 

You  have  done  much  to  acquaint  all  who  should 
take  your  paper,  that  the  old  price  has  been  reduced 
from  one  dollar  to  fifty  cents  ;  but  I  find  that  many 
who  formerly  took  it  when  at  fifty  cents  and  discon- 
tinued it  when  abvanced  to  one  dollar,  have  never 
found  out  that  it  is  back  to  the  old  price.  Let  eve- 
ry one  then  who  does  know  the  fact,  tell  his  neighbor 
that  he  can  now  get  in  your  agricultural  paper  for 
fifty  cents,  what  at  the  lowest  calculation  is  worth 
twenty  dollars  a  year,  were  we  deprived  of  the  paper. 
^ff^ Sound  it  abroad  I  O.nly  FirxY  cents  a  year. 

W. 


For  the  Genesee  Farmer. 

CULTURE  OF  PEAS. 

Mr.  Editor — I  wish  to  make  a  few  inquiries  thro' 
the  Farmer  concerning  field  peas.  They  are  not 
much  raised  here,  though  I  think  they  can  be  to  ad- 
vantage. I  wish  to  knov/  what  kind  of  soil  they 
want,  and  the  time  of  sowing — whether  they  areas 
good  for  fatting  pork  as  corn — how  many  bushels 
are  an  average  crop  from  an  acre,  and  whether  they 
are  a  profitable  crop — and  their  weight  per  bushel. 

Your  obedient  servant,       CONRAD  MILLER. 

Jackson,  Luzerne  Co.,  Pa.,  May  23,  1845. 

In  reply  to  our  correspondent  as  to  the  advantages 
of  the  pea  crop,  we  answer:  that  in  very  many 
cases,  we  consider  it  a  very  valuable  item  in  hus- 
bandry, especially  in  wheat  farming,  when  it  is  not 
desirable  to  go  extensively  into  the  wheat  crop. — 
Indian  corn  is  a  costly  and  laborious  crop  to  produce; 
and  when  land  will  with  a  tolerable  certainty  pro- 
duce wheat,  there  is  no  other  excuse  for  raising 
much  corn,  except  to  use  up  the  time  occurring  be- 
tween spring  sowing,  haying,  and  harvesting,  and 
the  fall  months  not  otherwise  employed.  It  is  a 
hard  feeder  on  land,  and  wheat  does  not  follow  well 
after  it,  except  it  was  highly  manured  at  planting,  or 
fallowed  by  well  rotted  manures,  or  composts  after 
the  corn  is  ofF;  while  the  pea  is  a  light  feedei,  and 
a  most  capital  preparation  for  wheat.  Fall  plowed 
swards,  or  even  spring  plowed  clover  leys,  put  into 
peas  early  in  the  spring,  will  be  gathered  and  off  the 
land  before  fall  wheat  sowing,  and  leaves  the  soil 
loose  and  free  from  weeds,  and  apparently  richer 
than  if  it  had  laid  idle  all  summer  in  the  summer 
fallow. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  pea  prop  over 
their  value  in  fattening  hogs,  is,  they  come  in  early, 
before  corn  or  potatoes,  and  are  only  a  trifle  behind 
corn  in  the  nutriment  contained  <n  equal  quantities. 
Experiment  and  nice  analysis  show  that  peas  contain 
more  material  for  forming  muscle  or  flesh  than  Indian 
corn,  although  corn  excels  in  forming  fat — qualifi- 
cations exactly  conforming  to  the  necessity  of  the 
case.  Peas  are  also  raised  with  one  half  the  actual 
expense  and  labor  that  corn  is,  and  may  be  profita- 
bly fed  to  hogs  in  the  straw. 

The  soil  best  adapted  to  peas,  is  a  loom  a  little 
inclining  to  clay.  Early  sowing  is  important,  even 
if  before  snow  and  frosts  are  past.  Sow  at  the  rate 
of  2  to  3  bushels  per  acre,  according  to  size,  and 
even  more  if  hvggif.  They  succeed  best  when  plow- 
ed in  with  a  light  furrow,  from  four  to  five  inches  in 
depth,  and  harrowed  down  smooth  for  convenience 
of  gathering.  On  good  soil,  the  general  yield  is 
from  30  to  40  bushels  per  acre,  and  weight  about 
50  pounds.  *** 

Profits  of  Farming. — We  often  hear  it  re- 
marked that  there  is  no  profit  in  farming.  Well — 
if  there  be  no  pecuniary  profit,  there  is  pleasure,  and 
we  know  of  no  more  rational  way  of  enjoying  the 
competency,  which  a  man  may  have  obtained  by  his 
industry  and  enterprise,  than  in  cultivating  and  em- 
bellishing the  earth,  improving  and  increasing  its 
products,  and  tlius  adding  to  the  aggregate  of  hu- 
man happiness.  A  gentleman  farmer — and  all  farm- 
ers are  or  should  be  gentlemen — belongs  to  an  order 
of  nobility,  that  is  not  indebted  to  kings  or  princes 
for  its  institution,  and  mav,  if  he  chooses,  be  ranked 
among  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  human  race, 
— Boston  Courier. 
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For  tlie  Genesee  Farmer. 

THE  LATE  FROSTS. 
(in  a  lktter  from  cavuga  county.) 

The  last  spring  has  been  ciiaracterized  by  great 
heats  iolluvved  by  severe  frosts.*  l\o  visitation  of 
this  iiind  has  been  so  intense  and  so  hite  in  the  sea- 
son, as  that  on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  since  the  year 
18i7  :  that  frost  (28  yeais  ago)  happened  two  days 
later — on  the  fir.^t  morning  of  summer  ;  and  all  the 
apples  and  peaches  in  this  neighborhood,  exposed  to 
the  sun  uhilc  the  rime  remained  on  them,  perished. — 
It  was  notced  at  the  time,  that  an  orchard  on  the 
west  side  of  a  thick  wood,  retained  its  fruit  ;  and 
that  a  peach  tree  on  the  east  shore  of  the  Cayuga 
lake,  protected  by  a  hill  from  the  morning  sun,  was 
also  undan)aged.  These  two  exemptions  from  the 
general  calamity  were  ascribed  to  two  causes  :  the 
latter  to  the  vapors  oi  the  lake,  and  the  former  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  ea?t  wind  ! 

Some  of  the  earlier  frosts  of  the  present  season 
passed  away  with  less  injury,  on  account  of  the  sky 
becoming  overcast  and  the  air  warmer  before  the  sun 
shone  out  ;  but  the  morning  of  the  30th  had  no 
clouds.  Much  damage,  however,  was  doubtless 
prevented  by  the  spriniring  up  of  a  cold  wind,  which 
rendered  the  transition  to  a  higher  temperature 
more  gradual.  Still,  notwithstanding  this  favorable 
occurrence,  all  our  grapes  on  the  trellis  are  ruined, 
and  the  vines  are  so  stripped  of  their  leaves,  that  a 
long  time  will  be  required  for  their  recovery.  None 
have  escaped  but  such  as  were  climbing  on  young- 
trees,  and  not  quite  all  of  these.  The  leaves  of  the 
trees  doubtless  afforded  some  protection. 

Previous  to  this  great  frost,  the  cherries  had 
grown  thin  on  the  trees,  declining,  and  withering, 
and  dropping,  so  that  some  kinds  lost  all,  and  the 
more  hardy  sorts,  not  less  than  one-half  or  three- 
fourths.  Many  young  apples  and  pears  also  strewed 
the  ground.  In  short,  where  in  former  years  there 
was  abundance,  we  shall  hardly  expect  more  than 
enough  for  home  consumption. 

Corn,  potatoes,  and  every  tender  plant,  whether 
from  the  hot-bed  or  grown  in  the  open  ground,  have 
been  cut  down  or  damaged,  unless  well  covered  from 
the  cold.  Applied  in  this  manner,  it  appears  that 
woolen  cloth  is  less  efficacious  than  either  cotton  or 
linen.  Paper  has  served  a  good  purpose.  It  is  Wor- 
thy of  remark,  however,  that  when  the  covering  was 
fa-<tened  several  inches  above  the  plants — not  resting 
on  them,  the  least  damage  was  sustained. 

There  is  a  more  efTectual  way  of  preserving  plants 
from  vernal  frosts,  however,  which  was  suggested 
by  my  son,  who  resides  with  me,  and  which  we  have 
practiced  with  complete  success  :  Cover  them  with 
earth  to  the  depth  of  one  or  in-o  inches.  One  or  two 
sweeps  of  the  broad  hoe  is  sufficient  to  cover  a  hill 
of  corn  or  potatoes,  a  tomatoe,  or  an  egrr  plant ;  but 
beans,  cucumbers,  melons,  and  squashes,  require 
more  care,  as  the  leaves  and  stems  are  more  brittle. 
More  care  with  the  fingers  will  also  be  necessary  in 
removinf  the  earth  from  them  ;  but  the  whole  affair 
is  a  small  job  compared  with  rcplantinsr. 

D.  THOMAS. 

Greaffield,  Qith  month,  1845. 

*  'I'lif!  warnitli  of  summer-like  mornin?s  was  suddenly  absorbed 
by  winds  spriiiciiif:  up  frniu  thf  north — north-eiisUrs  cnmine  up  the 
back  way  tlirniiph  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  becoruiug  a  little 
changed  iu  their  course. 

To  keep  good  apples  from  rotting — place  them 
in  a  dry  cellar  with  fourteen  children. 


For  th»  Genesee  Farmer. 

THE  CURCULIO. 

Mr.  Editor — In  your  last  number  I  saw  an  arti- 
cle copied  f-om  the  Maine  Cultivator,  piofe-siig  to 
give  a  '"remedy  again:-!  the  curculio,"  and  nimes 
the  destructive  as  a  '■^  green  mrith,''{l\) 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  wonder  that  every  person 
does  7iot  know  what  a  curculio  is  ;  but  it  is  a  matter 
of  wonder  that  constant  readers  of  agricultural  pa- 
pers, most  of  which  have  again  and  again  described 
and  treated  of  this  insect,  and  given  engravings  sho- 
ing  size,  shape,  Stc,  should  not  yet  have  "made  his 
acquaintance,"  or  at  least  have  known  whether  ho 
was  a  ivorm  or  bug.  It  is  not  a  moth,  or  other 
worm,  that  does  the  mischief,  as  I  have  many  times 
watched  the  curculio  and  seen  him  perform  the  pro- 
cess, and  this  he  does  with  the  skill  of  a  professor  of 
surgery — first  cutting  a  segment  of  a  circle,  and 
then  depositing  the  egg,  after  which  the  juice  ex- 
uding from  the  wound  forms  a  "  sticking  plaster." 
I  am  very  skeptical  as  to  the  exterminating  proper- 
ties of  the  remedy  he  gives,  (ashes,  soot,  and  sulphur 
sprinkled  on  the  tree,)  it  cannot  reach  the  egg  ;  and 
as  for  the  curculio,  he  inhabits  a  sort  of  coat  of  mail, 
hard  and  resisting,  and  seems  to  care  little  for  what 
surrounds  him,  plums  exct^ted. 

The  remedy  ichich  ivill  prove  effectual,  if  the  gar- 
dener does  his  duty,  is  to  anticipate  I'im,  and  never 
let  him  exist,  which  is  done  if  all  the  punctured  plums 
that  fall  to  the  ground  are  burned,  or  given  to  the 
hogs. 

Now,  sir,  one  word  in  relation  to  copying  the  ar- 
ticle into  the  Farmer.  I  shall  believe  it  was  done 
without  your  supervision,  as  its  erroneous  descrip- 
tion of  the  curculio  must  at  once  have  satisfied  yoiL 
that  the  writer  knew  nothing  of  the  insect  of  which 
he  wrote.  Yours,  obediently, 

Rome,  June  5.  J.  H. 


Monroe  Gardens,  Greece,  June  16. 

Mr.  Editor — I  have  been  enjoying  a  sight  which 
rarely  occurs.  At  11  o'clock,  A.  M.,  on  looking  in 
a  direction  a  little  to  the  west  of  north,  I  was  sur- 
prised to  see  the  whole  breadth  of  Lake  Ontario 
spread  out  before  me,  together  with  a  broad  belt  of 
country  adjoining,  appearing  I'ke  a  large  inclined 
plane  descen  ling  quite  to  the  water's  edge.  The 
landscape  view  was  so  clear,  that  the  lines  between 
the  timber  and  cleared  land  were  easily  traced,  and 
even  many  single  trees  in  cleared  fields  were  visible. 
A  vessel  passing  near  the  north  shore  was  distinctly 
seen,  and  the  whole  appeared  as  within  twelve  or 
fifteen  miles.  From  the  time  I  first  looked  in  that 
direction  until  the  lands  in  Canada  disappeared,  was 
from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes. 

At  half  past  twelve  o'clock,  the  surface  of  the 
Lake  from  the  position  in  which  I  saw  the  above 
was  not  visible.  N.  Goodsell. 


No  man  is  entitled  to  more  than  the  honest  pro- 
ducts of  an  honest  pair  of  hands,  and  no  man's  intel- 
lect is  bestowed  upon  him  to  overreach  and  beguile 
his  fellow  ;  and  whosoever  so  uses  it,  violates  the 
law  of  God  and  Nature,  and  tramples  on  the  rights 
of  man. 

The  Western  New  Yorker  says  that  .Tohn  Wilder, 
Esq.,  of  Perry,  Wyoming  co.,  has  a  calf,  which  at 
three  weeks  weighed  186  pounds,  and  at  four  weeka 
old  weighed  208  pound.  He  means  to  take  the  pre- 
mium at  the  county  Fair.    Beat  this  who  can. 
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Fi>i  tlie  Genpsi'f  Fanner. 

CATERPILLARS,  LITIGATION  k  LAWYERS 
Mr.  Editor — I  can  heartily  sympathize  with  your 
correspondent  in  his  indignation  "t  the  sight  of  or- 
chards ravaged  by  the  caterpillar.  Every  farmer  who 
pern)its  it  is  an  enemy  to  his  own  interest,  as  well 
as  the  interest  of  his  neighborhood  ;  for  the  insect 
increases  by  his  negligence,  and  another  year  will 
be  still  more  abundant.  As  he  remarks,  one  day's 
■work  at  the  proper  season  would  prevent  all  the 
mischief. 

I  have  been  very  successful  in  getting  rid  of  these 
nasty  pests;  and  the  method  I  adopt  is  simple  and 
sure.  As  soon  r.s  the  nests  are  large  enough  to  be 
easily  distinguished,  say  almost  the  size  of  a  lady's 
fist,  I  send  a  man  with  a  small  ladder  into  the  or- 
chard, with  directions  to  go  into  every  tree,  and  to 
destroy  every  web.  He  puts  a  heavy  leather  mitten 
on  his  right  hand,  ,  and  taking  the  worm,  web,  or 
nest  in  his  h^nd  on  the  limb,  squeezes  it  into  a  mess, 
thus  destroying  its  contents  at  one  fell  swoop.  If 
there  are  any  he  cannot  reach,  he  saws  off  the  limb 
and  crushes  them  on  the  ground.  The  operator 
should  take  a  cold  day,  or  only  work  at  them  when 
the  weather  is  cool,  for  then  they  will  all  be  in  their 
nests.  It  only  cost  fifty  cents  to  fill  an  orchard  of 
five  acres  this  spring,  and  the  work  was  thoroughly 
done.  If  it  had  cost  ten  times  that  sum,  I  should 
have  thought  the  money  well  laid  out.  By  close 
attention  for  a  few  seasons,  they  will  be  almost  en- 
tirely eradicated. 

J.  F.  S.  has  good  notions  about  litigation.  If  all 
the  farmers  thought  like  him,  and  acted  upon  his 
suggestions,  lawyers  and  courts  would  be  among 
the  things  that  were.  There  are  no  litigated  siuts 
that  could  not  have  been  settled  without  any  trouble, 
if  both  parties  had  been  willing  to  do  right;  or  if 
they  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  honest  lawyers. 

J.  F.  S.  will  excuse  me  for  suggesting  to  him  and 
all  other  farmers  and  mechanics,  a  very  short  and 
easy  way  to  avoid  litigation.  Let  all  agree  at  town 
meeting  to  submit  their  difficulties  to  a  board  of  re- 
formers. Let  the  board  consist  of  three  persons  and 
choose  them  for  the  year.  The  law  makes  ample 
provisions  for  arbitration.  Select  the  best  men  in 
town,  and  as  there  will  be  no  party  feeling  to  grati- 
fy, the  selection  will  be  sure  to  be  a  good  one. — 
Public  opinion  will  soon  compel  all  who  are  in  a 
contentious  mood,  to  resort  to  this  tribunal.  Boards 
of  trade  in  all  large  towns  have  their  committee  of 
reference,  and  they  have  bsen  found  very  useful  in 
preventing  litigation.  Farmers,  of  all  others,  should 
keep  out  of  the  law;  and  they  should  not  complain 
of  lawyers  preying  upon  the  hard  earnings  of  in- 
dustrious labors,  until  they  cease  to  employ  them 
to  ruin  either  themselves  or  their  neighbors — nor 
should  they  complain  of  the  increase  of  that  profess- 
ion, as  long  as  thev  continue  to  give  them  all  the 
offices  of  honor  or  "profit.  When  fanners  arc  true 
to  themselves  and  their  noble  calling,  lawyers  will 
become  scarce.  P. 

Keep  down  the  Weeds. — Yes,  don't  permit  a 
Bnigle  weed  to  grow.  Remember  that  all  spurious 
vegetation  is  injurious  alike  to  the  growing  crop  and 
the  soil.  It  costs  more  to  mature  one  rank  pig 
weed,  than  it  does  to  rijjon  three  times  its  weight  of 
corn  or  any  other  grain.  Let  the  hoe  be  busily  em- 
ployed. 

Hon.  Henry  L.  Ellsworth,  late  Commissioner  of 
the  Patent  Office,  has  taken  up  his  residence  at  La- 
fayette, Indiana. 


For  tliR   (jell<»^pe  Farmer. 

A  GARDEN.— CLAY  versus  SAND. 

Mr.  Editor. — How  often  do  we  hear  a  man  say, 
"give  me  tandy  soil  for  a  garden  :  clay  is  too  hard 
to  work,  and  if  you  mix  sand  with  it,  it  only  turns 
the  product  into  a  still  more  adhesive  mortar." — 
This  assertion  is  true,  so  far  as  the  ."^and  and  clay  are 
concerned  ;  but  if  you  add  coarse  organic  matter  to 
the  sand,  and  avail  yourself  of  the  frosts  of  winter  to 
perfect  the  mixing,  you  will  soon  have  a  garden, 
worth  two  where  sand  predominates  ;  Indian  corn 
never  suffers  from  drought  on  a  soil  thus  prepared. 
It  is  with  surprise  I  hear  men  of  experien'-e  in  gar- 
dening, denounce  nature's  choicest  calcareous  clays, 
as  fit  only  for  a  subsoil,  to  keep  the  salts  of  a  manured 
sandy  surface  from  sinking.  But  abetter  experience 
proves  that  an  alluminous  soil,  kept  loose  by  fall 
plowing,  long  manure,  kc,  is  much  better  than 
even  a  sandy  surface  with  a  clay  subsoil;  and  it  is  as 
easily  tilled,  if  its  mechanical  structure  is  attended 
to  in  season. 

Go  over  an  acre  of  growing  Indian  corn,  planted 
in  a  greasy,  calcareous  cla}',  ameliorated  by  fall  or 
winter  plowing,  long  manure  chip  dung,  and  old 
sward  ;  the  soil  between  the  rows  will  put  you  ill 
mind  of  the  soil  in  the  woods:  your  feet  sink  into 
the  mellow  compost,  whose  very  fatness  would  be 
oppressive  to  the  senses,  were  it  not  expending  it- 
self beautifully  in  the  growing  crop.  Then  go  over 
an  acre  of  corn  planted  on  a  sandy  soil,  which  has 
been  even  well  manured:  already  the  external  evi- 
dence of  animal  manure  in  the  soil  is  extinct  before 
the  crop  is  half  grown;  'tis  true  that  the  sand  beats 
the  clay  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  corn's  growth, 
but  now  the  odds  is  two  to  one  in  favor  of  the  clay. 

Allumina  has  a  great  affinity  for,  and  power  to  re- 
tain the  atmospheric  gasses,  which  it  gi^'es  off  only 
as  required  for  food  to  the  growing  plants.  Sand, 
on  the  other  hand,  needs  all  the  quickening  alkilies, 
mineral  and  vegetable,  to  render  it  soluble.  Its 
constant  cry  is,  give,  give.  S.  W. 

Good  Influence  of  Birds. — Birds  that  come 
around  our  houses  should  be  protected.  Their  in- 
fluence is  good  on  us  and  our  children.  Their 
hymns  go  up  when  we  are  silent ;  they  never  forget 
the  song  of  praise  and  thanksgiving.  It  is  well  for 
us  to  listen  to  them,  and  be  humanized  by  the  kind- 
ly lessons  they  teach  us.  Let  us  not  grudge  them 
the  little  they  take  from  us,  but  spare  them  for  the 
sake  of  those  we  love  best.  The  child  who  has 
watched  for  the  coming  of  the  birds,  and  has  heard 
the  notes  of  the  robin  near  his  chamber  window,  will 
feel  their  influence  in  after  life  as  a  holy  remembered 
thing.  No  tone  of  music  shall  ever  fall  on  his  ear 
like  that  thrilling  song  in  the  dim  twilight  of  early 
morning.  It  may  strike  on  his  memory  when  he 
will  need  it  most,  and  the  scenes  and  innocence  of 
childhood  will  come  to  him  again  to  bear  him  up.— 
Encourage  this  love  for  these  things  of  nature,  ye 
who  would  bring  up  your  children  in  purity  and 
peace.  No  after-teachings  can  give  such  holy  feel- 
ing, and  the  impressions  they  make  shall  never  be 
forgotten . 

The  spring  has  come,  and  the  robin  is  back  again. 
He  has  looked  at  his  weather-beaten  nest  on  the 
apple  tree,  and  finding  thut  a  few  repairs  will  make 
it  good,  is  now  pouring  out  his  song  to  his  old 
friends  ;  and,  alth  nigh  he  took  rather  more  than  his 
fair  share  of  our  cheries,  he  feel.s  that  we  are  glad  to 
see  him,  and  were  satisfied  to  take  our  pay  in  sing- 
ing. 
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For  the  fleuesec  Farmer. 

DEVON  CATTLE. 

Mr  Editor — Havirrj  repeatedly  been  requesteri 
to  give  mv  opinion  of  the  Devon  Cattle,  and  from 
what  stock  those  orio-inatod  which  I  introiluoed  into 
tne  country,,  I  take  the  privilrjre  of  doing-  so,  thro' 
the  niodiiim  of  your  useful  journal.  But  I  feel  a 
great  reluctance  in  performing  the  task,  knowing 
that  there  is  a  genrral  distrust  among  the  agricultu- 
ral community,  of  all  statements  that  are  made  thro' 
the  agricultural  journals,  relative  to  any  improve- 
ment in  animals  or  seeds  ;  and  particularly,  if  the 
person  making  them  have  any  to  dis])ose  of;  it  is  then 
believed  to  be  selfish  putling-,  in  hopes  to  profit  by  if. 
Whether  the  experience  of  the  past  has  been  the 
cause  of  this  general  want  of  confidence  in  each 
other  or  not,  it  is  mnch  to  be  regretted,  for  it  de- 
stroys the  foundation  of  all  agricultural  improve- 
ments, and  very  much  prevents  the  usefulness  of 
the  iournals. 

We  are  liable  to  what  is  called  prejudice.  We 
have  ourfavoritism=5  and  our  aversions,  and  frequent- 
ly without  being  able  to  give  the  reasons,  even  t: 
ourselves;  and  when  any  one  expresses  an  opinion, 
it  may  be  expected  that  it  will  receive  a  coloring 
from  his  feelings;  and  no  one  has  a  right  to  condemn 
because  he  does  not  receive  the  same  impressions. 
But  when  any  one  states  facts  predicated  on  experi- 
ence, it  is  expected  that  they  can  be  realized  by  all 
who  are  equally  accurate  and  persevering.  But 
facts  may  be  correctly  stated,  and  at  the  same  time 
be  guilty  of  great  deception.  For  instance,  a  far- 
mer has  six  cows  of  a  particular  breed;  one  of  them 
being  a  great  milker,  two  of  them  only  middling, 
and  the  other  three  very  poor  ones.  If,  in  answer 
to  an  inquiry  relative  to  the  milking  properties  of 
his  cows,  heshoulil  give  a  statement  of  the  quanti- 
ty that  the  great  milker  gave,  and  make  no  mention 
of  the  others,  he  would  convey  the  idea,  that,  as  a 
breed,  they  were  extraordinary  milkers,  when  they 
were  the  very  reverse.  He  does  not  tell  a  falsehood, 
yet  he  is  guilty  of  gross  deception.  Or  providing, 
that  by  extraordinary  feeding  and  care,  he  increases 
his  animals  to  a  large  size  at  an  early  age,  but  not 
stating  the  fact  that  they  had  received  extraordinary 
feeding  and  care,  the  viewer  takes  it  for  granted 
that  it  was  the  general  characteristics  of  the  breed, 
is  deceived,  by  the  other's  not  giving  the  necessary 
exnlanation. 

The  Devons  are  a  very  distinct  breed  of  neat  cat- 
tle, possessing  several  characteristics  peculiar  to 
themselves,  of  which  they  are  very  tenacious. — 
They  are  uniformily  red,  varying  to  a  bright  mahojr- 
any;  no  white  on  them  if  pure,  excepting  the  bush 
of  the  tail,  and  frequently  a  shade  of  white  around 
the  outer  edire  of  the  ears,  which  is  more  common 
witli  the  heifers  than  the  steers.  Their  white  bitshv 
tails  are  very  remarkable,  and  are  a  sure  test  of  the 
blood.  When  calves,  the  end  of  the  tails  which 
form  the  brush  are  always  darker  in  color  than 
the  rest  of  their  bodies.  By  the  time  that  they  are 
8  or  12  months  old,  they  commence  changing  their 
color,  and  at  3  years  old  they  are  purely  white — 
which  never  fails  in  a  pure  Devon,  and  generally 
runs  with  the  blood  to  a  very  gr,eat  extent.  They 
are  small  in  the  bone,  fine  and 'clean  in  the  limb, 
straight  on  the  back,  full  in  the  chest,  prominent 
and  bright  looking  eyes,  keen  in  their  looks,  and 
are  very  active  ;  and,  as  I^ord  Somerville  says, 
"possess  more  of  the  appearance  of  what  is  termed 
blood  in  horses,  than  any  other  breed  of  neat  cattle." 


Their  horns  arc  long  and  fine,  and  yellow  at  the  root 
when  young,  fikin  yellow,  soft,  and  silky  to  the 
hand,  and  hair  Sequent ly  curled.  Their  uniform 
a])pearance  renders  t!iem  very  easy  to  niatcn  for  la- 
bor, for  which  none  can  excel  th-'m.  Tiny  are  ex- 
cellent tjavelers,  docile  and  tractable.  Their  beef 
i-j  of  the  very  best  quality,  being  what  llesherg 
term  "  well  mixed,"  and  proves  remarkably  well 
when  dressed,  and  yi(lds  as  much  in  proportion 
to  the  food  they  consume  as  any  other  bree  1. 

There  was  originally  two  varieties  of  the  Devons, 
possessing  diiTerent  properties  of  excellence.  The 
south  Devons  were  heavy  in  the  fore  q'larters.  Ion"- 
and  elevated  horns,  active,  vigorous,  and  lofty  in 
their  carriage,  but  rather  light  behind,  and  their  "tails 
sometimes  heavy.  The  north  Devons  were  long  and 
fine  horned,  but  the  bulls  rather  inclined  downwards, 
head  and  carriage  not  so  lofty,  tho'  slimmer  tails  and 
much  heavier  in  the  hind  quarters.  The  two  breeds 
have  been  crossed,  and  have  produced  animals  uni- 
ting the  valuable  properties  of  both. 

Those  which  are  now  raised  by  m^,  Mr.  Bock,  of 
Sheldon,  and  others,  who  procured  them  from  my 
stock,  are  a  cross  of  the  two  breeds.  The  first 
which  I  got  were  the  south  Devons,  from  Ising,  of 
Long  Island  ;  the  second  were  the  north  Devons, 
from  Patterson,  of  Baltimore,  who  received  them  as 
a  present,  from  the  celebrated  Coke,  of  Norfolk, 
England.  I  crossed  these  two  breeds,  which  made, 
as  I  think,  a  great  improvement. 

A  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Vernon,  of  Genesee  Co. 
imported  a  pure,  thorough  bred,  Devon  bull.  He 
was  rather  light  in  color,  and  had  rather  a  tender 
and  delicate  appearance;  but  he  proved  an  excellent 
stock-getter.  He  is  now  own-^d  by  Mr.  Dibble,  of 
Batavia,  and  is  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  farmers 
m  that  section.  Mr.  Beck  bred  from  some  of  his 
best  cows  to  him,  which  has  prod-eced  m.o^t  snlen- 
did  animals.  WILLL4M  GARBUTT. 

Wheat LDND,  Jnne  8,   1845. 

HARD-WORKL\G    FARMERS,    READ  THIS. 

Dr.  D'.ncan,  in  his  speech  on  the  Army  Aopro;>ri- 
ation  Bill,  exposes  the  profligate  policy  of  the  o-ov- 
ernment  in  relation  to  war  expenses.  The  major 
general  receives  $7,144  88  per  annum  in  salary  or 
perquisites  ;  equal  to  the  income  of  twenty-four 
farms,  capitol  and  labor  included.  A  brigadier  gen- 
eral receives  >$4,600,  equal  to  the  proceeds  of  fifteen 
farms,  each  worth  $5,000,  and  labor  included.  An 
adjutant  general  receives  $3,884,  a  sum  equal  to  the 
proceeds  of  thirteen  farms,  worth  each  $5,000,  and 
labor  included.  An  inspector  general  receives  $4,- 
133,  equal  to  the  proceeds  of  fourteen  farms,  worth 
each  $5,000.  and  labor  included.  A  quarter  master 
general  receives  $3,767,  (  q-al  to  the  proceeds  of 
twelve  farms,  each  worth  $5,000,  labor  included. — 
A  commissary  general  receives  $3,5(58,  equal  to  the 
proceeds  of  twelve  farms,  each  worth  $5,000,  labor 
included.  A  surgeon  general  receives  .$3,628,  equal 
to  the  proceeds  of  twelve  farms,  worth  eacli  $5,000 
and  labor  included.  A  colonel  receives  $3,916,  e- 
qual  to  the  proceeds  of  thirteen  farms:  a  major  $2,- 
307,  equal  to  the  proceeds  of  eight  farms;  a  cnntjiin 
$2,184,  equal  to  the  proceeds  of  seven  farms,  \,\-r  i 
each,  in  all  cases,  $5,000,  labor  included. 

Now,  honest  farmers,  do  you  wonder  that  this 
country  is  perpetually  in  dan<rer  of  "foreign  invasions 
and  domestic  insurrections,"  when  it  is  to  be  defend- 
ed at  such  a  price?  Who  can  wonder  at  the  patriotic 
reluctance  of  these  military  gentlemen  to   "beat 
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thoir  swords  into  pl.wshsirc.^  and  learn  war  no  more," 
■when  as  good  and  as  brave  men  as  they,  have  to 
diivf?  th^  plowshare  to  tho  tune  of  $300  a  year,  and 
defend  the  country  besides? 

CHARITIES  THAT  SWEETEN  LIFE. 

Pleasant  words!  Do  yon  know,  kind  reader,  how- 
potent  a  spell  lies  in  a  pleasant  word?  Have  you 
not  often  thought  of  its  power  to  soothe — to  charm 
— to  delight,  when  al!  things  else  fail?  As  you  go 
on  through  the  journey  of  life,  have  you  not  seen  it 
smoothing  many  a  ruilled  brow,  and  calming  many  an 
achino-  bosom?  Have  you  not  noticed  it  in  the  house 
and  by  the  wav — at  the  tire-side  and  in  the  place  of 
business?  And  have  you  not  felt  that  pleasant  words 
are  among  the  "  charities  that  sweeten  life?''  Ah! 
yes,  and  their  influence  has  come  over  your  own 
soul.  Not  long  since,  when  you  went  bending  to 
the  earth,  oppressed  and  weary  with  life's  manifold 

sorrows when   dark    clouds    have   hovered   over 

you,  and  tho  blackness  of  darkness  covered  you 
—when  vou  were  ready  to  yield  in  despondency 
the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  give  yourself  up  to  un 
mitigated  gloom — when  no  object  of  life  seemed  de 
sirable,  and  even  the  friendships  of  earth  were  wcrth 
less  in  vour  eves — when  you  would  fain  have  passed, 
the  comi^anion  of  your  childhood  unnoticed,  as  you 
met  him  by  the  way — oh!  can  you  tell  how,  in  such 
an  hour,  the  sound  of  a  cheerful  voice — one  pleasant 
word  has  dispelled  the  gloom,  and  given  you  to  the 
world  again — a  man — hopeful,  trusti.ig  man.  You 
can  tell  us  how  like  an  angel-v/hisper  was  the  ki  -d 
enquiry  of  that  companion,  and  how  the  tone  of 
cheerful  sympathy  sent  the  dark  clouds  rolling  from 
your  sky,  and,  revealing  the  light  of  day — showng 
vou  that  earth  is  not  a// a  wilderness,  nor  man  a  be- 
ing utterly  deserted  to  wretchedness. 

Or,  when  vou  come  from  the  counting-room  or 
work-shop  care-worn  and  weary — when  your  brow 
has  been  furrowed  and  your  thoughts  perplexed — 
when  troubles  of  the  present  and  anxieties  for  the 
future  have  crowded  every  peaceful  feeling  from 
your  heart,  and  when  you  almost  dreaded  to  return 
to  your  own  fireside,  lest  the  sight  of  those  dear 
ones  there  should  increase  your  distress — tell  us 
Avhat  has  been  tho  influence  of  a  pleasant  word  at 
Buch  a  time.  Tell  us  how  that,  ere  you  opened 
your  door,  the  sound  of  glad  voices  reached  your 
ear,  and  as  vou  entered,  how  the  troubles  of  your 
soul  were  laid  at  rest:  and  cares  foi-  the  present  and 
for  the  future,  fled  before  the  pleasant  words  of  your 
smiling  chilJren  and  the  gentle  greeting  of  your 
wife. 

Or,  when  the  ire  of  your  spirit  has  been  roused, 
and  indignant  feelinors  have  reigned  supreme  in  your 
breast — when  the  angry  threat  was  just  raisinfj  to 
your  lips,  or  the  malignant  wish  about  to  burst  from 
your  heart — what  mighty  spell  caused  the  storm  so 
suddenlv  to  s\!bside,  and  spoke  the  turbulent  waves 
EC  quietlv  to  rest?  Was  it  tho  whisper  of  a  pleas- 
ant word  that  restored  calmness  to  your  tempest- 
tossed  soul?  Did  the  soft  answer  turn  away  your 
wrath? 

Oh,  learn  this  art  yourselves,  all  ye  who  have  felt 
its  k'n  lly  influence  from  others.  Speak  pleasant 
words  to  all  around  you,  and  your  path  shall  ever  be 
I'ghtel  by  the  smiles  of  those  who  welcome  your 
coming,  and  mourn  vour  departing  footsteps. 

Mother,  speak  pleasantlv,  and  be  assured  that  an- 
Bwerinff  tones  of  jov,  and  dispositions  formed  to 
constant  kindness,  shall  be  your  reward. 


Sister,  brother,  friend — would  you  render  life  one 
sunny  day,  would  yon  gather  around  you  these  who 
will  cheer  you  in  the  darkest  hour?  Let  the  law  of 
kindness  rule  your  tongue,  and  your  words  be  pleas- 
ant as  the  "dew  of  IIeim:>n,"  and  "as  the  dew  that 
descended  on  the  mountains  of  Zion." 


AGRICULTURE— SIXTY-NINE  PATENTS 
GRANTED. 
The  large  number  of  patents  granted  for  applica- 
tions pertaining  to  this  clas.~,  mayj)e  taken  as  fair 
ground  for  the  deduction  that  the  subject  is  still 
one  of  great  growing  interest,  and  is,  at  present, 
engrossing  a  very  large  share  of  the  inventive  talent 
of  our  country.  In  the  short  space  of  one  year,  it 
could  hardly  be  expected  that  any  important  revolu- 
tion, any  signal  discovery,  or  many  really  useful 
inventions  should  be  made  in  a  pursuit  claiming, 
above  all  others,  the  right  of  primogeniture.  Ad- 
vances, nevertheless,  are  constantly  being  made  in 
this  branch  of  industry.  Every  year  it  is  acquiring 
fresh  laurels,  and  a  higher  reputation  for  itself.  The 
'•  sweat  of  the  brow"  is  not  nov/  the  mainspring  of 
its  operations,  the  grand  key  to  its  success  :  nor  the 
open  field  the  sole  theatre  of  experiment.  Tho 
closet,  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist,  are  its  nurses. 
The  most  exalted  intellects  are  becoming  farmers, 
as  it  were,  in  tho  retiracy  of  their  studies.  Science, 
both  chemical  and  physical,  has  become  the  pallad- 
ium of  agriculture.  Since  the  publication  of  Liebig's 
valuable  work  on  the  chemistry  of  agriculture,  we 
must  date  a  new  era  in  this  science.  It  has,  at 
least,  received  a  fresh  impulse  from  his  labors  ;  and 
its  publication  in  this  country,  in  newspaper  form, 
for  the  low  price  of  25  cents,  (when  the  ordinary 
bookstore  price  has  been  3^1,50,)  will  aid  greatly  in 
disseminating  knowledge,  so  essential  to  farming 
interests.  The  use  of  guano  as  a  manure  has  long 
been  knovvU  in  remote  parts  of  the  world,  and  this 
substance  has  been  employed  for  many  years  to  fer- 
tilize the  barren  soils  on  the  coast  of  Peru  ;  but  it 
docs  not  seem  to  have  elicited  attention,  other  than 
•is  a  matter  of  curiosity,  from  the  most  enlightened 
agricultural  portions  of  the  world,  until  after  the 
appearance  of  Liebig's  work.  The  announcement 
that  it  was  only  necessary  to  add  a  small  quantity  of 
guano  to  a  soil  which  consists  of  nothing  but  sand 
and  clay,  to  procure  the  richest  crop  of  maize,  was 
sufficient  to  awalccn  an  interest  in  the  farmer,  and 
excite  the  cupidity  of  the  merchant.  No  writer  has 
du'elt  so  much  on  the  importancci  of  nitrogen  as  a 
manure,  as  Liebig  :  and  it  is  this  feature  in  part, 
which  constitutes  the  grand  novelty  and  value  of 
his  work.  In  the  above  quoted  assertion,  where 
guano  is  added  to  clay  and  sand,  we  suppose  not  a 
trace  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil  ;  and  yet,  by 
the  addition  of  a  manure,  consisting  chiefly  of  urate, 
phosphate,  carbonate,  and  oxalate  of  ammonia  salts, 
all  containing  nitrogen,  we  have  the  richest  crops  of 
maize.  The  husbanding  of  substances  containing 
nitrogen,  and  attention  to  the  proper  methods  for  its 
fixation,  will  soon  become  objects  of  paramount  im- 
portance with  the  farmer. 

Plows, — Several  important  improvements  have 
been  made  in  this  instrument  during  the  past  year  ; 
hut  they  are  chiefly  for  modes  of  fastening  and  so 
fitting  the  points  and  shares,  that  in  case  of  wear  or 
injury,  they  can  be  easily  replaced  by  the  farmer 
himself.  It  is  a  question,  perhaps,  yet  to  be  decided, 
whether  cast  iron  plows  are  more  economical  to  the 
farmer  than  the  plows  with  cast  iron  mould  boards 
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and  wrought  shares  and  points.  In  the  latter,  the 
moul.i  boanJ  is  liable  to  be  broken,  and  ii"  so,  can 
hardly  be  replaced  :  but,  as  the  share  and  point 
are  the  part.^  most  liable  to  injury,  if  the-e  are 
wrouoht  in  iron,  and  fastened  in  a  simple  and  firm 
manner,  the  farmer  who  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  an 
ordinary  blacksmith,  or  may  have  one  upon  his  es- 
tablishment, can  easily  repair  the  damage,  which,  in 
the  case  of  the  cast  iron  plow,  he  could  not  do  with- 
out sending  to  the  man\ifacturer  or  th^  foundry  for  a 
new  casting-.  This  objection  to  the  cast  iron  plow, 
is  now,  in  a  great  measure,  obviated  by  many  deal- 
ers, who  are  m  the  practice  of  putting  up  with  each 
plow,  for  a  slight  extra  expense,  two  or  more  ex- 
tra points  and  shares.  Few  plows  have  been  patent- 
ed during  the  past  year.  Several  applications  have 
been  made  for  patents  for  the  substitution  of  steel 
for  casl  or  wrought  iron  in  plows,  and  rejected  upon 
the  well-established  ground  that  the  mere  substitu- 
tion of  one  well  known  material  for  another  is  not 
the  subject  of  a  patent.  Several  cultivators  and 
combined  plows  for  light  soils,  have  been  patented  ; 
but  nothing  of  definite  value  can  be  predicated  upon 
this  class  of  inventions.  An  ingenious  instrument 
for  digging  potatoes  has  been  the  subject  of  a  patent, 
and  though  it  may  fail  to  do  all  it  professes,  is  cer- 
tainly an  approximation  to  an  invention  very  much 
needed.  This  operation  is  one  of  vast  labor  ;  and  a 
cheap  labor-saving  machine,  which  in  case  of  very 
large  crops,  shou'd  leave  one-tenth,  or  even  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  crop  in  the  ground,  would  be  a 
welcome  invention. 

A  promising  improvement  has  been  made  in  the 
grain  cradle,  by  making  the  teeth  of  hollow  metal, 
filling  them  up  with  wood  sufficiently  far  to  insure 
strength.  The  teeth  glide  very  easil}^  through  the 
grain,  and  are  not  liable  to  the  objection  of  warping 
and  sticking  where  the  grain  is  wet,  as  is  the  case 
with  wooden  teeth. 

A  simple  and  effectual  instrument  for  gathering 
fruit  from  trees,  has  been  patented,  by  wh'ch  the 
ladder  may  generally  be  dispensed  with,  and  the 
trees  and  fruit  saved  from  injury. 

Some  important  improvements  have  been  made  in 
emut  machines,  and  in  machines  for  hulling  seeds. 

The  wheat  fan,  or  winnowing  machine,  has  been 
of  late  much  improved  by  the  use  of  the  spiral  fan  in 
place  of  the  old  flutter-wheel  fan  :  and,  although 
the  introduction  of  the  spiral  fan  is  not  recent,  yet 
it  has  during  the  past  year  been  introduced  under 
such  modifications  as  to  render  the  instrument  very 
serviceable.  In  connection  with  this  instrument 
also,  an  interesting  and  useful  feature  has  been  se- 
cured by  patent,  consisting  of  a  mode  of  so  operating 
the  screens  or  selves  as  to  give  just  that  motion 
which  is  imparted  to  them  when  they  are  used  m  the 
hand. 

Beehives, — A  growing  interest  is  evident  in  this 
branch  of  agriculture,  and  a  large  number  of  applica- 
tions have  been  received.  Seven  of  them  have  been 
patented,  and  a  greater  number  rejected.  Most  of 
the  alleged  improvements  have  claimed  to  be  reme- 
dies against  the  bee-rnoth,  the  pest  of  the  apiarian. 
As  bee  culture  increases,  the  bee-moth  seems  to 
become  more  numerous  and  troublesome,  and  should 
therefore  be  vigorously  met  by  vigilance  and  ingenu- 
it3\  In  this  latitude,  it  requires  every  attention  to 
save  the  bees  from  this  their  great  enemy  ;  and  so 
formidable  has  it  become  from  numbersj  that  tht 
same  devices  which  may,  perhaps,  be  found  to  give 
protection  farther  norti,  will  not  apply  here. 


Nothing  yet  seems  to  be  of  any  value,  except  pla- 
cing the  hive  upon  the  ground — the  hives  being 
made  very  tight,  and  the  entrance  of  the  bees  being 
as  low  as  possible. 

From  tlie  CiiUivator. 

WHEAT   CULTURE, 

Atone  of  the  weekly  agricultural  meetings  held 
during  the  past  winter,  the  subject  of  discussioa 
was  the  culture  of  wheat.  Mr.  McVean,  member 
of  the  Assembly  from  Monroe  county,  m.ade  some 
very  interesting  and  valuable  remarks,  which,  at 
our  request,  he  has  furnished  us  for  publication. 

In  offering  a  few  remarks,  said  Mr,  McVean,  on 
the  cultivation  of  wheat,  I  deem  it  most  proper,— 
deferring  the  minor  details  of  special  cultivation, 
manures,  diseases,  and  different  varieties, — to  intro- 
duce the  subject  by  an  exposition  of  the  general 
principles  and  circumstances  of  soil,  natural  adapta- 
tion  and  climate,  which  will  ever  control  the  produc- 
tion of  this  most  important  crop. 

An  examination  of  the  geological  map  of  the 
state,  will  at  once  and  most  readily  indicate  to  the 
intelligent  observer,  what  portions  of  the  state  are 
most  naturally  adapted  to  wheat. 

First  in  value,  and  occupying  a  large  surface,  is 
the  Onondaga  salt  group.  The  rocks  of  this  group 
are  sometimes  denominated  the  gypseous  limestone, 
or  shales  ;  connected  with  which,  are  the  plaster 
quarries,  the  water  limes,  and  the  salines  of  the  state. 
This  group,  as  a  whole,  embraces  the  most  natural 
and  enduring  wheat  soil  of  the  state.  It  includes, 
and  extends  from  Grand  Island  eastward,  narrowing 
to  a  point  in  the  county  of  Scoharie.  Its  soil  is 
composed  of  diluvial  swells,  chiefly  resulting  from 
and  based  upon  the  limestone— a  subsoil,  suscepti- 
ble of  fertility  at  any  depth,  and  which,  with  the 
substratum  of  lime-rock,  is  adapted  to  absorb  the 
superabundant  moisture.  Hard  water,  a  prevalent 
growth  of  oaktiniber,  also  upon  much  of  its  south- 
ern line  a  comparative  absence  of  vegetable  accu- 
mulation, and  often  of  timber,  consequent  upon  the 
annual  burning  of  its  natural  product,  the  opening 
grass,  characterize  this  group.  With  a  surface  at 
once  beautiful  and  accessible,  few  portions  of  the 
state  presented  a  more  unpromising  appca nt nee  of 
soil,  to  the  first  settler.  Its  unsurpassed  and  perma- 
nent value  has  been  demonstrated  by  time  and  ex- 
perience, and  it  is  due  to  the  mineral  character  of 
its  soil,  and  the  fertility  and  adaptation  of  the  sub- 
soil. 

Although  I  have  dwelt  on  this  group  more  at 
large,  because  of  its  natural  peculiarties,  I  am  far 
frcmi  claiming  for  it  exclusive  natural  adaptation  to 
wheat;  and  only  mean  to  say  that  it  is  more  gener- 
ally and  permanently  so  adapted  than  any  other,  as 
a  whole — that  as  a  whole  it  is  more  certain  and  endur- 
ing: and  better  resists  every  unfavorable  vicissitude 
of  season,  climate,  or  defective  cultivation  ;  and 
that  under  continued  cultivation,  there  has  been  lit- 
tle if  any  falling  off,  in  its  annual  product  of  wheat 
except  when  managed  with  great  imprudence. 

I  am  aware  that  there  are  large  portions  of  supe- 
rior wheat  soil  embraced  in  the  collatteral  geologi- 
cal groups,  very  much  of  which  is  but  little,  if  at 
all,  inferior  to  the  above  in  natural  adaptation  t.> 
wheat. 

Of  these,  extending  north  to  lake  Ontario,  are 
the  Niagara,  Clinton  and  Medina  grotips  :  rn  ^  to- 
wards the  scuth,  the  Helderberg,  Hamilton,  and  of 
the  Chemung  group,  more  or  lees  of  the  northern 
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portion,  according  tj  t!ie  extent  of  the  nortlie:-n  line 
drift;  fur  "t  is  an  import  mt  iact  that  the  dilaviil 
current  from  the  no.th,  has  conveye  1  ami  intermix- 
ed benoficiallj,  the  r.ck  o"  each  of  these  groups 
with  all  the  <)thers  :  convoying  the  fertilizino-  lime 
far  south  of  the  actual  ex.steiice  of  the  rocK,  in  pla;o. 
These  various  groups  contain  collectively  a  vcr\ 
large  poition,  perhaps  one-fourth,  and  the  most  val- 
able  soil  of  the  state. 

When  the  important  question  arises,  where  have 
occurred,  and  to  what  causes  are  due,  the  evident 
and  conced^^l  diminution  of  the  wheat  crop  of  the 
state?  It  will  be  found  that  it  has  occurre  1  chiefly, 
in  the  la~-t  mentioned  groups;  and  generally  in  the 
ratio  of  their  distance  from  the  first;  owing,  in  some 
instances,  to  the  deficiency  of  lime,  deficient  miner- 
al quaiit  63,  and  excess  of  vegetable  matter  and  hu- 
mus in  the  soil;  very  frequently  to  the  too  level  and 
wet  surfice;  but  more  specially  and  injuriously,  to 
the  tenac;ty  and  imperfection  of  the  subsoil;  resist- 
ing the  escape  of  the  superabundant  moi.sture,  where- 
by l;irge  surfaces  are  ol'ten  snpe- saturated  with  wa- 
ter; inducing  winter  kill,  debility,  and  various  dis- 
eases of  the  pU'nt,  especially  un  ler  the  action  of  su  1- 
den  and  extreme  frcst,  or  heat  and  drouth.  Collec- 
tively, these  results  become  m'jre  manifest  and  inju- 
rious as  th?  soil  has  been  retained  under  long  con- 
tinued cultivation,  so  that  only  in  the  most  favora- 
ble seasons  can  a  full  crop  be  realized  in  much  of 
these  soils:  and  in  these  have  occurred  the  principal 
falling  ofi"  in  the  wheat  product  of  the  State. 

As  there  are  l^.rge  portions  of  soil  thus  circum- 
stanced, in  the  wheat  region  of  the  State,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  last  named  groups,  it  foUou's,  if  the 
premises  ai'e  correct,  that  in  no  way  can  the  area  of 
wheat  growing  be  so  advantageously  extended,  and 
in  no  way  can  capital  an,  1  means  be  so  profitably  ap- 
plied, as  in  improving  and  adapting  these  lands,  by 
open  and  thcrouirb  draining,  where  the  mineral  qual- 
ities of  the  soil  are  in  other  respects  proper.  It  is 
an  indisputable  fact,  that  very  large  surfaces  under 
C'iUivation,  scarcely  yield  a  remunerating  return, 
from  the  causes  here  indicated . 

In  fuither  dlustration,  and  in  order  to  a  more  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  whole  subject  as  connected 
with  the  above  general  principles,  I  desire  to  remark 
briefly  upon  the  influence  of  climate  upon  the  pro 
duction  of  wheat,  as  I  am  not  aware  that  the  impor- 
tance of  the  subject  is  generally  appreciated. 

Perhaps  there  is  not  on  enrth  a  better  wheat  soil. 
than  is  to  be  found  in  New  York  ;  so  far  as  the  nat- 
ural capability  of  the  soil  is  concerned  ;  and  yet  it  is 
only  when  the  most  favorable  circumstances  of  sea- 
son and  temperature  combine  with  a  proper  condit- 
ion of  the  soil,  that  we  obtain  prolucts  approaching 
those  of  Great  Britain,  from  Ian  Is  under  no  better 
cultivation,  and  in''erior  in  nat'iral  adaptation  to  ours. 
The  cause  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  excessive 
character  of  our  climate.  Our  growing  crop  has  to 
surmount  the  extreme  severitv  of  our  winter,  and  ihe 
more  injurious  and  frequent  spring  frosts,  acting  up- 
on a  wet  surface,  producing  what  is  calle  1  winter 
kill.  The  succeeding  heat  and  drouth,  acting  v.dth 
sudden  change  on  the  same  wet  surface,  unon  a  pLmt 
flourishing  only  in  a  dry  soil,  and  naturallv  incapab'e 
of  resisting  these  adverse  conditions.  And  finally, 
encountering  the  excessive  heats  of  summer,  (often 
in  connection  with  moisture,)  stimubting  the  rdant 
to  premature  and  diseased  rioeness.  Or.  if  th'='  foliatre 
is  verv  dense,  enfeebling  and  lodgring  it  so  that  th" 
grain  is  deficient  in  proportion  to  the  straw.     It  is  a 


frequent  ticcurreive,  rt^nt  the  crop  is  heavier  than  can  be 
corned  t^i  profiinble  iiinuir  ty,  under  the  inllueiice  ot  cir 
(dimuli!  ;  nud  piacticnl  fiitin^r!-  h;ivH  loriij  i^itice  lenrncd  diMt 
croiisof  n  nicdiuiu  v  clgiit  nre  aeni'rally  thi-  must  prnfunWIe. 

These  iiifl;i>Ticet  of  chm'ite  apply  not  only  to  tit  e  Smie, 
bvit  With  iniTi'nr  lets  nijiiriniis  forc^,  to  nil  the  U  Stnies, 
rind  Ml  one  fxiie'iie  or  tiie  "th.  r  of  lient  or  cold:  nnd  ii  is 
probiible.  thtit  in  the  south  wieiern  Stnies  ot  ibe  Union, 
the  cuhivjiiion  ol  the  wheat  is  liiriiied,  more  by  the  influ- 
eiiCf  of  cl'iiiae.  tbnn  by  imperreetioiia  of  fojl. 

In  necotdiiiice  with  the  atiove  principles,  nnd  for  the  rea- 
son nssiiined.  it  will  be  always  practicable  i'  equal,  or  e- 
veil  iiifi-rior  toiiditione  of  the  soil,  to  rai.=e  heavier  crops, 
where  the  cboiate  i,*  more  tcinijeratc  and  uniform;  for  the 
rc'isoii,  in  addition  to  those  stated,  that  ibe  crop  occiip  ea 
the  soil  a  much  ioiiiier  time  in  arrivins<at  maturity,  niid  is 
also  less  yiihJHCt  to  ibe  adverse  vicissitudes  and  iiifliiFnccs 
nl'uiled  to.  This  believed  to  be  the  cns-e  in  sonie  pans  of 
Europe  and  in  Great  Briiain,  in  vvliicii  la-i,  the  crop  uen- 
erally  occupies  the  s-oii,  in  a  growing  state,  exduduis:  the 
tall  and  winter,  from  the  first  of  Mticb  to  the  niid'Me  of 
Aufifust:  biit  (fiuhdess  its  insular  position  has  a  favorable 
influence.  In  sudi  clim.'Ues  also,  it  is  more  ninciicable, 
for  the  same  reasons,  to  carry  down  the  cultivation  of 
wheat,   to  soils  of  inferior  naturel  adnp  aiion. 

As  the  influeuc  of  climate  is  a  llx^d  condition,  and  lit- 
tle subject  to  buiiinn  agen  y,  onr  alternaiive  is  to  adapt 
our  Boil  to  the  climate:  v.nd  this  we  may  do,  chiefly,  hy 
laying  the  land  drv.  and  obviating  on  a  laroe  extontof  our 
BOil.thw  injuii.oiis  (fftcts  of  fcuperbbiindnrit  moisture. 

In  clearing  new'land,  the  irnpoitance  and  economy  of 
oh'.aining,  or  even  planting,  a;  proper  intervnU.  narrow 
belts  of  timber,  as  protec:t  on  against  the  winter  winds,  still 
ctlgnge  the  attentioii  of  practical  men.  The  white  oak, 
which  retains  its  ieave-s  through  die  winter,  is  admirably 
suiti'd  for  this  purpose,  and  indigenous  to  the  soil. 

In  Continuation.  It  nnv  be  remark)  d.  that  the  winter 
frost,  and  tl'e  heat  and  drouth  of  our  summers,  while  of- 
fering superior  advaiUniTPs  for  cultivating  and  subduing  the 
fallows,  affect  injuriously  at  the  same  time  (lie  tirowing 
crop,  esiieciady  in  wet  and  h'^avy  s  nls:  urging  their  drai- 
nage also  from  the  consideration  that  tliey  an^  afterwards 
m.'rc  easdv  and  hca-onaldy  tilled,  and  more  productive  of 
all  other  crops  as  well  as  wheat. 

The  additional  conclusions  resulting  from  these  general 
views  and  principles,  are.  .that  the  first  requisite,  in  the 
cuhi^'alion  of  wlieat,  is  to  be  obtain  a  gn^d  soil.. that  a 
iiood  soil  is  one  that  abounds  in  bme,  it,  c'e>in  and  dry, 
and  rit-dit  ut  tle^  mixture  ami  qiiidiiy  of  its  mineral  matter, 
including  fertility  nir.l  nbsorbeni  qualities  of  the  8ubs(>il .  . 
that  a  soil  containing  vegetable  fibre  or  bunuis  in  excess 
produces  much  straw  and  bttle  gram,  and  that  consequent- 
ly alluviiil  soils  are  not  well  adapted  to  wheat  except  when 
naturally  ove  la-d  by  n  proper  mixture  of  the  neighboring 
iiplan  1  m'lierals.  .that  there  is  miicfi  unpiotitable  ap|)lii'a- 
tion  of  labor  and  capital,  because  of  noncoiif.irmity  to  the 
natural  laws  ol  soil  and  climate. .  that  the  cultivation  of 
wheat  maybe  profitibly  continued  or  extended  on  large 
portions  of  our  land,  bv  adnpiing  tiie  S'  il  to  the  climate, 
and  thus  to  the  cultivation  ot  wheat,  on  lands  that  are 
too  level  or  wet.  provided  the  mineral  qualities  of  the  soil 
are  pioper  in  other  respects. 

1  wo'ild  liiniiy  offer  the  su22est'on  to  practical  men,  that 
ns  good  wheat  soils  are  well  adapted  to  the  production  of 
nutritious  pasturage,  it  will  be  found  most  profitable  at  the 
relative  prices  of  products  and  labor,  to  renovate  lite  soil 
to  a  areater  extent  than  is  now  practiced,  by  rendering 
pasturase  accessary  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  in  prefer- 
ence to'cdsily  or  artificial  manures,  beyond  a  judicious  e- 
conomy  and  applicatioii  of  those  iha'  accumulate  on  the 
farm;  and  that  lands  not  natural  to  wheat  will  be  most  pro- 
fitably  appl'cd  to  otlie?  crops. 

Nkw  PoFAToKS,  rnVed  by  M'.  St  t-^on,  of  Hanfnrd's 
Landinsr.  were  in  market  on  the  v;7ih  .hine  :  good,  con- 
sidering tlie  se-iscii. 

Wf.kos. — Let  not  one  crow.  j*ll  snurinus  vesetation 
is  injivrinus  alike  to  lh>  growing  crop  a'ld  thesoil.  It  costs 
more  to  mature  one  rank  pig  weed,  than  it  doea  to  ripen 
three  times  i'8  weight  of  corn  or  any  other  grain. 
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STRAWBERRIES. 

Thouoh  strawberries  cannot  be  considered  among 
the  indispensililes  ol'  life,  they  are,  in  our  opinion,  one 
ot'thie  greatest  luxuries  tiiattlie  bountiful  earth  pro- 
duces. They  a.e  a  ckatp  luxury  too,  and  that  is  a 
great  point,  now-a-days.  Every  family,  pospessed 
of  ever  so  t-mall  a  piece  of  ground,  mny  sit  down 
daily,  during  bix  or  eight  wseks,  to  a  dish  of  deliciou;- 
Btrawbenies.  A  bed  of  1 -J  feet  sq' are  will,  if  prop- 
el ly  taken  care  of  yield  a  moderate  family  supply. 

The  market  of  Rochester  is  but  poorly  supplied. 
We  have  no  regular  market-growers,  as  there  are. 
and  fchould  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  citi'js  with 
Euoh  a  large,  and  withal,  so  refined  a  population  as 
that  of  Rochester.  About  the  time  that  good  qual- 
ity fruit  should  have  been  abundant  in  the  ma;ket. 
■we  saw  miseiable,  small,  insipid  things  sold  for  fifty 
cents  per  quart.  Our  "  Ice  cream  saloons"  and  re- 
freshment houses  will  give  you  enough  to  remind 
you  iif  strawberries  for  a  shilling,  sufficient  to  taste 
of  for  two  shillings.  To  be  sure  they  give  you  a 
sprinkling  of  cream  and  sugar,  and  a  spoon  to  eat 
them  with  !  Now,  this  shoiild  not  be  so.  Straw- 
berries should  be  as  f.h  nty  here  as  in  any  other  place. 
We  have  as  good  foil  for  raising  thnn  as  the  sun 
ever  shone  on.  We  know  by  experience  that  oui 
climate  is  suitable,  for  we  grow  here  in  the  garden?- 
of  the  city  of  Rochester  and  vicinity  and  throughout 
the  Avhole  country  Vv^herever  pains  have  been  taken, 
as  good  strawberries,  as  large  and  as  fine  flavored  as 
wo  have  ever  seen  elsewhere.  Then  why  should  we 
not  have  an  abundant  supply  of  them  'l  Only  think 
of  the  people  of  Cincinnati  :  What  (juantities  they 
consume.  Their  market  is  not  supplied  by  the  pinf 
or  qufift,  but  by  t'le  Ion  !  Grov.'ers  there,  some  ol 
them,  cultivate  50  to  100  acres;  the  price  varies  from 
six  pence  to  a  shilling  per  quart,  and  this  is  ample 
remuneration.  We  think  there  is  a  good  chance  for 
a  profitable  speculation  in  this  business,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Rochester. 

The  proper  time  for  making  strawberry  jslanta- 
tions  is  in  August.  Procure  good,  strong,  well  root- 
ed plants,  of  the  very  best  kinds:  plant  them  in  a 
suitable,  rich,  well  prepared  soil,  and  you  will  have 
a  crop  of  fruit  th'i  following  season. 

Last  year  we  planted  Ilovey's  Seedlings  tlie  latter 
part  of  August.  This  season  we  have  gathered  a 
crop  of  beautiful  fruit,  some  ofthem  measuring  4  to 
5  inches  in  circumference.  These  do  better  when 
planted  with  some  prolific  variety,  such  as  Kep's 
Seedling.  Ours  were  planted  apart  from  any  other, 
and  the  crop  is  smaller,  not  over  one-third  of  what 
it  otherwise  would  have  been.  This  is  owing  to 
Bomc  defect  in  the  fertelizing  organs  of  the  flower. 

We  will  give  some  directions  in  our  next  numer, 
to  .lid  those  who  design  making  plantations. 

CHERRIES. 

Every  year  increases  the  number  of  good  cherries, 
and  consequently  decreases  the  number  of  poor  on  's 
in  our  market.     So  faw  this  season,   the  supply  has 


been  tolerable  ;  bnt  we  have  not  seen  one  much 
more  than  half  ripe. 

The  "  Bigarremi  de  Mai,'"  were  sold  by  iMr.  Zera 
Burr,  of  Peiint'.n,  on  the  10th  of  June,  at  six  dullars 
per  bushel.  Las  year,  he  toll  us,  he  gathered  them 
ten  days  sooner.  This  is  a  valuable  carlv  variety. 
Kenrick  says  it  was  imported  by  Ccl.  Wilder,  of 
Boston,  from  France,  from  the  Messrs.  Baumann,  of 
Bolwiller,  being  'the  very  earliest  variety  known  to 
them. 

Davi'n port's  Earl}/  Black,  is  another  valuable 
eaily  variety.  The  iridt  is  large,  of  a  dark  glossy, 
purple  color  at  maturity.  The  fiesh  firm  anil  fine 
flavored,  and  of  a  pleasant  sub-acid.  We  have  it 
bearing  in  our  own  grounds,  and  can  rccomnund  it 
as  cne  of  the  best  and  most  productive  early  cherries. 
It  ripens,  in  ordinary  seasons,  from  the  lOth  to  the 
I5ih  of  June. 

JWi-jjolcon  Bifcarrtau. — This  is  decidedly  one  of 
the  largest  and  finest  cherries  known  to  us.  It  is 
heart-shaped,  pale  yellow  color  in  the  shade,  bright 
mottled  red  on  the  sunny  si  !e,  flesh  white,  firm,  jai- 
cy,  sweet  and  agreeable  flavor.  It  may  be  used  a 
areat  length  of  time;  is  not  liable  to  crack  or  decay 
I'ke  many  of  the  softer  sorts.  The  tree  is  a  vigor- 
ous and  beautiful  grower,  and  bears  early  an  1  most 
abundantly.  VVe  have  counted  two  dozen  large, 
beautiful,  perfect  fruit  on  a  portion  of  a  limb  four 
inches  long. 


TOBACCO  A  REMEDY  FOR  THE  PEACH 
WORM. 

A  lady  corre=:pondent  of  the  "Ohio  Cnlrivator" 
says,  "  1  once  knew  a  tobacconist  whose  peach  trees 
lived  to  a  good  old  age,  free  from  worm  or  dis;^ase. 
Ail  he  did  was  to  tie  a  good  bundle  of  tobacco  stems 
at  the  crotch  of  each  tree.  The  rain  did  the  rest, 
and  made  a  solution  strong  enough  to  prevent  the 
worm  fnm  doing  mischief." 

'1  here  are  so  many  nostrums  recommended  of  lato 
for  vegetable  as  well  an  hiiman  diseases,  that  we  feel 
it  necessary  to  exercise  a  good  deal  of  caution  be- 
fore recommending  any.  Biit  as  this  comes  from  a 
la  ij^  and  a  most  enterpiizing  one  too,  judging  from 
her  writings,  and  as  it  incurs  little  or  no  risk  or  ex- 
pense, we  think  it  might  be  avcII  for  those  who  are 
troubled  with  the  peach  worm  to  give  it  a  trial. 

We  Tnigut  as  well  M#ntion  here,  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  Mr.  Bateham's  friends  who  may  not  see  his 
paper,  that  he  is  alrea  iy  immersed  in  the  good  gra- 
ces of  the  ladies  of  Ohio,  His  paper  abounds  with 
the'r  writings  on  the  various  to'  ics  connected  with 
agriculture,  horticulture  and  domestic  economy. 

We  may  safely  say  that  Mr,  B,  ras  already  enlist- 
ed more  female  talent  in  his  assistance  than  the  old- 
est paner  in  the  country  can  boast  o^.  Really,  there 
are  some  noble,  manly  ladies  in  Ohio. 

One  "R- sella,"  however,  seems  to  take  the  deep- 
est personrl  interest  in  Mi.  B.  He  save  her  senti- 
ments reach  his  pocket  if  not  his  heart.  She  says, 
"  Now,  gills  !  I  propose  th  t  we  all  set  about  this 
work  at  once,  and  make  a  special  cfFort,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  year  let  us  S'  e  which  of  us  will  procure 
the  largest  number  of  subscribers,  as  a  New  Year's 
present  for  the  (editor)  bachelor,"  This  she  thinks 
will  "  gladden  his  cold  heart,  and  enable  him  to  en- 
gage the  promised  Assistant,  to  take  charge  of  the 
La;!ies'  Department." 

Can  there  be  a  doubt  of  Mr,  B  teham's  most  tri- 
umphant success,  where  there  are  such  ladies  mani- 
festing publicly  such  a  spirit  as  this  ?     We  should 
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say  most  emphatically,  No  !  If  \vo  could  allow  our- 
selves lor  a  moment  to  envy  any  murtal  man  his  lot. 
we  would  envy  our  friend  Batehaui.  But  we  dare 
not;  and  can  only  say,  that  we  r;'joicc  heartily  at  th'" 
success  he  has  hitherto  enjoyed  and  the  bnlliancy  of 
his  future  prospects. 

FLOWERING  SHRUBS,   PL  VNTS,  he. 

The  following  notices  were  prepared  for  the  June 
number,  but  were  unavaidably  crowded  out.  W> 
would  have  added  some  more  not  ces  of  fine  flowering- 
ehrabs  and  olants,  and  of  some  splendid  roses  of  re- 
cent introduction  ;  but  space  will  not  permit.  Thr 
rose,  in  the  floral  worltl,  has  been  the  grand  object 
of  admiration  during  the  month  of  June.  We  have 
been  enrautured  with  its  beauty  :  but  June  is  now 
gone,  and  with  it  the  glory  of  its  roses. 

Snoivbalh  and  Lilacs,  are  common,  well  known, 
but  nevertheless  beautiful  shrubs:  and  have  by  their 
lavish  profusion  of  flowers  rendered  the  shrubbery 
quite  gaidy  for  some  time  past.  Of  the  latter  there 
are  several  species  of  the  easiest  culture,  growing 
rapidly  in  any  soil.  Scarlet  ones,  quite  a  rarity 
were  "sol J  to  our  citizens  last  spring,  (1844,)  by  a 
Frenchman,  to  which  wo  have  alluded  in  another 
place;  but  we  have  heard  nothing  of  them.  We 
"jg-wess"  he  was  joking. 

Vibur:vum  Lajita.va  — This  is  a  beautiful,  erect 
growing  shrub,  and  attains  a  pretty  large  size.  It 
has  jusl  shed  its  blossoms,  which  were  very  orna- 
mental through  the  early  part  of  May.  The  flow- 
ers are  white,  and  (iroduced  in  large  umbrels  on  the 
ends  of  the  branches.  The  folitge  is  fine,  dark 
green  on  the  surface,  and  white  underneath. 

Spir.5^a  CiiENATA,  or  Hitwthoni  leaved  Spiraa. — 
This  is  a  beautiful,  white  flowering  shrub,  of  small 
size.  The  flowers,  in  large  clusters  cover  the  bran- 
ches the  whole  length.  The  foliage  is  pretty,  and 
the  flowers  remain  longer  than  those  of  any  other 
shrubs.  It  is  now,  and  has  been  for  two  weeks  or 
more  past,  a  beautiful  object.  It  should  be  in  every 
shrubbery.  The  spiraea  genus  comprises  many  -and- 
some  species,  both  shrubby  and  herbaceous.  A 
large  number  will  show  their  blossoms  in  a  week  or 
60,  and  we  will  refer  to  them  hereafter, 

PffioNiF.s. — This  splendid  genus,  both  herbaceous 
anl  woodv,  or  Avhat  are  called  Tree  Pfeunies,  are  in 
full  splendor.  Their  gaudy,  diversified  flowers,  and 
their  easiness  of  culture,  (for  they  will  flourish  in 
any  common  garden  soil,)  ren  ler  them  general  fa- 
vorites. We  have  over  twenty-five  splendid  species 
and  varieties,  both  single  and  double.  Tliese  are  all 
that  our  space  will  allow  us  to  mention  at  present. 

'live  hedges. 

N'i  feature  in  a  landscape,  in  our  opinion,  is  more 
pleasing  to  the  eye  than  live  hedges  or  fences. — 
They  at  once  convey  the  idea  of  beauty,  utility,  and 
duration — three  points  that  should  never  be  forgot- 
ten in  const  noting  fences  of  any  kind.  As  yet,  our 
American  landscape^  cannot  boast  of  such  ornaments, 
to  any  extent  worth  mentioning,  not  even  in  the 
highest  cultivated  and  oldest  settled  portions  of  the 
country.  The  idea  that  the  English  hawthorn  mily, 
was  s  litable,  has  prevented  many  from  attempting 
to  make  t  orn  hedges.  This,  however,  ps  e.xperi- 
encr?  n:is  shown,  is  highly  erronerous.  The  Amer- 
ican varieties  will  answer  every  purpose,  and  we 
think  the  time  is  come  when  American  farmers,  at 
least  a  large  portion  of  them,  throughout  the  older 


states,  have  taste  enough  and  means  enough  to 
introduce  live  hedges  around,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
their  dwellings,  and  mos*  conspicuous  parts  of  their 
premises. 

The  following  extract  from  the  "  Gardeners' 
Chronicle"  gives  simple  directions,  which  will  ena- 
ble every  man  or  boy  to  raise  thorn  hedges  in  the 
cheapest  manner.  Seeds  may  be  easily  obtained 
within  a  few  rods  of  every  man's  dwelling.  Those 
who  wish  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  ra'sing  the  plants 
from  seed,  can  procure  them  at  a  low  price  in  the 
nurseries.  The  writer  of  the  following  paper,  it 
appears,  traveled  in  this  covmtry  in  1843,  and  pre- 
sented this,  with  other  remarks,  to  the  Botanical 
Society  of  Edinburgh. 

Raising  Thuun  Hkdgk'  from  Seed.  —  The  fruit  should 
We  giuhered  abmu  the  end  of  Uctobsr,  can?  bi'iii,';^  taken 
to  keep  the  seeds  of  th"  luxuiieiit  giovvin^  sorts  sepa- 
at«  from  those  of  ihe  dwrivftir  ki  id*.  A  pit  shoulrl  be 
iireparoil  about  1.^  feet  deep,  into  which  th.v  fruit  i*  to 
[)c  put  with  a  mixture  of  curth  or  iiind.  It  should  be 
(i;rn'd  several  times  during  the  season,  and  if  dry.  a 
little  water  may  be  adiled  ;  one  or  two  inches  of  fioil 
Seine;  a  sufficient  covering  to  insure  the  decompo-itioii 
if  the  pulp.  During  the  folloivini  October,  a  piece  of 
.(ood  groiuid  should  be  prepared,  and  the  seed  sown  as  it  is 
raken  from  the  ]>it,  pretty  thick  in  drills  about  one  foot 
distant  from  e.ich  otlier,  or  in  beds  three  feet  wide.  In 
fhe  sucepeding  spring  the  plants  will  begin  to  app-ar;  at 
ivliich  time,  and  lliriiughout  the  season,  ihey  must  be  kept 
^•iear  of  weeds.  If  properly  attended  to.  the  seedlings  will 
attain  a  height  of  from  six  inches  to  twelve  inches,  the  first 
year.  The  following  spring  the  strongest  plants  may  be 
•ither  transplanted  inlodiills,  or  placed  where  they  are  in- 
tended to  remain  as  a  permanent  feni^e.  The  smaller  ones 
should  be  left  in  the  seed-drills  or  beds  for  another  year, 
when  they  may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner.  In  form- 
ing a  live  fence,  the  ground  ought  to  be  prepared  as  soon  as 
the  enow  disappears,  by  making  a  trench  about  two  feet 
broad,  an  1  a  sp;ide  in  depth.  Along  the  centre  of  this 
trench  the  voung  plants  shoulil  be  put  about  s  x  or  ei^'ht 
inches  apart,  and  afterwards  well  watered  and  (irmly  tr>d« 
den  in.  Cire  should  bo  taken  lo  protect  the  young  plants 
frim  cattle,  and  to  keep  them  clear  of  weeds.  The  second 
year  after  planting,  the  thorns  should  be  headed  down  to 
within  six  or  ton  inches  of  the  ground,  and  each  year  after- 
wards switched  up  on  both  sides  to  a  cenire  ridse.  so  as  to 
produce  the  shape  generally  termed  sow-backed  ;  hedges 
trained  in  this  form,  being  less  liable  to  be  destroyed  by 
snow  resting  upon  them,  than  when  cut  flat  at  the  top." — • 
If  llii'  method  here  recommenrled  be  properly  attended  to, 
-Mr.  M'Nab  has   not  the  least  hesitation   in  saying  thtit  an 

xcehent  hedge  of  native  thorn  may  bo  acquired  five  or  i-i.t 
vears  after  planting  At  several  plices  ho  8aw  the  inrlige- 
tious  thorns  employed  as  a  fence :  at  letist,  they  had  been 
[)lanted  with  that  intention,  and  had  attained  a  considerable 
height,  but  from  want  of  proper  attention  to  pruning  and 
weeditig,  they  v.'cic  so  slender,  that  easv  access  might  be 
{>btaini'd  betvveeti  each  stem.  From  such  instances  of  mis- 
management,  an  erroneous  opinion  cpoms  generallv  to  pre- 
vail  that  hed:;es  will  not  succeed  in  America.  ''  But."  ho 
very  properly  remarked,  "  if  newly-planted  hedges  in  Brit- 
ain were  equally  neglected,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
would  8O0I1  degenemte,  and  become  no  better  than  thoso 
which  1  observed  in  the  United  fctates  and  Canadn." 


Grke:v  Peas. — The  first  in  market  this  season, 
that  we  heard  of,  were  sold  on  the  7th  of  June,  at 
S3  00  per  bushel,  raised  by  Mr.  Budd,  of  Greece. 
On  the  15th  the  supply  was  pretty  good,  at  4s.  to 
6s.  per  bushel. 

The  supply  of  other  vegetables  has,  so  far,  been 
very  inferior,  owing  to  the  severe,  untimely  frosts 
.  n  the  last  of  May,  as  well  as  the  extraordinary  va- 
riableness of  the  weather  up  to  the  present  time. 
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The  VVkather,  Crops,  Fruit,  ISlc. — One  ex- 
treme has  succeeded  ;in;;ther  with  wonderful  rpgu- 
larity,  up  to  thg  present  time.  When  we  have  had 
a  hot  day,  the  night,  as  a  general  thing,  has  been 
chilly  cold.  The  consequence  is,  fruits  mature 
kIowIv,  and  are  greatly  deficient  in  flavor  and 
sweetness. 

On  the  30th  of  May  w^e  had  a  severe,  killing  frost 
' — most  kinds  of  garden  vegetables,  grape  vines,  Sec. 
were  cut  down.  Still,  v.e  escaped  comparative: ly 
safe,  in  our  vicinity,  and  for  several  miles  back  from 
lake  Ontario.  We  happened  to  be  in  Batavia  on  the 
morning  after  the  frost,  and  there  the  entire  crop 
was  destroved:  and  so  it  was,  we  have  been  inform- 
ed, through  a  considerable  portion  of  the  state  west 
and  southwest  of  our  county. 

Taking  the  whob  country,  on  an  average,  the 
fruit  crop  wid  be  very  light,  and  prices  undoubtedly 
high.  This  should  induce  people  to  exercise  great 
care  over  what  they  have. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


AroLOGY. — Our  two  or  three  paragraphs  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Fd.rmer,  were  elegantly  inter- 
spersed with  blunders.  Lcciist,  for  instance,  was 
put  "  Locus,"  "  your"  instead  of  our;  and  in  one  or 
two  places,  for  instance,  at  the  close  of  the  remarks 
on  "  Caterpillars,"  the  meaning  of  a  whole  clause 
^   is  perverted  or  completely  obscured. 

Unpretending  as  we  are  in  the  way  of  writing, 
we  nevertheless  feel  anxious  to  have  our  orthogra- 
ph}^  correct,  and  our  meaning  clear.  We  have  sel- 
dom an  opportunity  of  reading  the  proof  of  our  arti- 
cles, leaving  that  with  the  publishers;  they,  we  pre- 
sume, were  too  much  engaged  to  bestow  proper 
attention  in  the  case  alluded  to.  P.  B. 


A  Plowing  Match  was  held  at  Gcnesco  on  the  28th 
ult.  The  prpmiuiris  wein  awarded  in  tli(»  Court  Room, 
after  which  Hon.  Daniel  Lee,  of  Buflalo,  (lelighted  the 
crowded  audience  with  an  eloqnont  and  appropriate  ad- 
dress upon  subjects  connected  with  the  progress  of  knowl- 
edge in  scientific  Agriculture. 

If  any  person  wishes  to  know  who  and  what 
Daniel  Lee  is,  they  should  read  his  report  on  Agri- 
culture made  to  the  last  Legislature.  Every  line 
and  word  of  that  report  is  as  valuable  as  good  sense 
and  truth  could  make  it.  A  happy  day  would  it  be 
for  the  laboring  classes,  if  the  truths  which  it  con- 
tains were  understood  as  they  ought  to  be. — Syra- 
cuse iStaudard. 


Gkn.  Rawson  Harmox,  of  Wheatland,  in  this 
county,  passed  through  the  city  this  morning,  on  a 
visit  to  the  wheat-growing  regions  of  Eastern  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland  and  Virginia.  It  is  his  design  to 
be  present  at  the  harvest  in  those  sections,  to  ob- 
serve the  species  of  the  grain,  and  to  collect  such 
information  as  may  beneficially  aid  the  culture  of 
that  great  staple  of  the  Genesee  Country.  Gen. 
Harmon  has  devoted  very  great  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  his  name  is  well  knov/n  throughout  the 
country  in  connexion  with  it,.  lie  has  madS  trial  on 
his  excelli-'nt  and  well  cultivated  farm,  of  a  great 
number  of  varieties  of  wheat  and  has  brouoht  the 
cultivation  of  them  to  great  perfection. — Rochester 
Dally  AmericfJii,  June  17. 


TURIVIP   SEKD. 

WHITF,  FLAT  NORFOLK,  for  mpist  lands; 
RKD    ROUND,   or   HF,0   TOP,  for  drv  land; 
LARGK  SCOTCH   YFLLOVV.   for  feeding  Stock; 
WHriF   GLOBE:    atul  olh.  r  vari^•ties. 
For  salo  at  tlie  Rocliet.ter  S«ed  Store,  Front-strfet.  l>y 

B.  F.  SMITH  &  CO. 


rpHE    SUBSCRIBER    h^s    on 
JL      lection   of   improvrd     thoroii£;V 


Good  price  for  Apples. — Mr.  A.  B.  Rapalje, 
of  Farmington,  Ontario  co.,  sold  Golden  Russets, 
in  this  city,  on  the  20th  June,  for  f;3.50  per  barrel. 


STOCK  EXCHANGE-CATTLE,  &c. 

hand  a  choice  col" 
provrd  tlioroii£;h-lirefl  cattle,  eni!)ra 
<in^,  already,  superior  specimens  <>f  the  Siort-Horn  Dur 
ham  and  the  H(  ret'ord,  and  a  sample  of  the  Holderness- 
&.C.,  and  he  intends  adding  to  his  stock  so  as  to  ht'  able  to 
supply  farmers  and  breeders  in  Western  New  York,  Ca 
anda,  or  the  Western  States,  who  may  wish  to  piiridiase 
Bulls,  Cows.  Young  Stock.  Sheep.  tVic,  of  the  best  breeds 
and  most  improved  varieties,  at  reasonable  prices.  His  de- 
sisn  is,  to  establish  a  sort  of  Depot,  or  Stock  Excrhange, 
where  order-i  can  be  supplied  for  any  of  the  improved 
breeds  of  Thoroiigh-hred,  and  for  superior  Giade  ani- 
mals, and  where  those  who  have  choice  stock  of  this  cha- 
racter for  sale  cat;  find  a  market  for  ihem,^  on  comini.-sion 
or  otherwise. 

Rkficrknces. — Editor  of  the  "Genesee  Farmer,"  L.  B. 
Langwoitliv,  Esq.,  and  T  Werldie,  Esq.,  Rochester. 
Hon.  E.  Corning,  C.  N.  B  nie'it.  Esq  ,  and  Editors  of  the 
Cultivator,  Albany;  Hon.  E.  Mack,  Ithaca:  J.  S.  Wads- 
W(Uth,  Esq.,  Geneseo  ;  .Judge  LeUind,  Steuben  rom  ty; 
Hon.  D.  Lee,  Buffalo;  Hon.  J.  McColium,  and  W.  Par- 
sons. Esq.,  Lnckpoit;  M.  B.  Bateham,  Esq.,  Editorof  the 
Ohio  Cullisator,  Columbus.  O. 

The  subscriber  may  he  found  on  his  farin,  near  the  S-W. 
corner  of  the  city  of  Rochester,  on  Gonesee-street,  (about; 
half  a  mile  so\ifh  of  Bull's  Head;)  or  orders  may  be  left 
at  the  othce  of  the  Genesee  Farmer.       T.   H.   HYATT. 

Elmwood,  Rochester,  May,  1845. 

P.S.  Two  thorouah-bred  BULLS,  of  the  Hereford  and 
Improved  Durham  Siioit-horn  breeds.)  are  kept  at  the 
aijove  place,  fur  the  accummodatiun  of  those  wishing  to 
improve  their  stock. 

B\GS  !  RAGS  !  BAGS  I— I  have  a  lai?o,  stock  of  GRAIN  BAGS 
on  hand,  sncli  as  Farmsrs  and  Slillprs  will  want  ;  and  shall 
lie  ^\;\A  to  cxhiliit  them  for  sale  at  less  prices  than  they  have  ever 
bpeii  sold  in  Western  Ni'W  York. 

To  he  fiiinid  at  the  ■.veil-known  Hardware  Store  of  E.  VV.\tt«, 
corner  of  Exrhaniie  and  Bu!l'»lo-strects. 

March  1,  1845.  ^  JAMES  H.  IVATTS. 


AGKICL'LTURAL    AND    HORTICULTURAL 
BOOSiS. 

Just  rcreivrd  and  for  saleat  the  Rochester  Sctd  Store,  Front-street. 

THF,  American  Poulterer's  ("onipanion  ;  by  C.  N.  Beinent, 
The  ."ilew  American  Orchardisl,  with  au  Appendix  ;    by  Wiu. 
Kenrick. 
The  New  American  Gardener;  by  Thomas  G.  FessenJeu. 
Blarklock's  Treatise  on  Sheep, 
t'obhett  s  American  Gardener, 
riaiia's  Muck  Mannal.         The  Complete  Florist. 
Fv(  rv  Lady  her  own  Flower  Gardener. 
Dr.  Smith's  F'^ssay  on  the  Cultivation  of  Bees, 

DUNN  &  TAYLOR'S  PRESIIUM  .«CYTHKS, 

Manufacturkb  i3r  TAYLOR.  HITCHCOCK,  &  CO. 

JVORTH  WAYJVE,  ME. 

THE  satisfaction  wliieh  these  SCYTHES  have  liilherlo  piven,  as 
superior  cniler.'-,  lias  induced  the  Manufacturers  to  offer  ihenj 
for  sale  in  many  places  where  they  have  not  before  liern  known; 
lielieviiif:  that  those  who  use  them  will  continue  to  call  for  tliem, 
from  year  to  year. 

N.R.  All  Scythes  warranted  food  to  cut.  and  free  from  injuriou* 
flaws  :  if  any  should  prove  bad,  others  will  lie  s'w  n  in  exchanffo. 
JIT  For  sale  at  the  Agricultural  Depot,  ailioi'iiiic  the  Seed  Sine, 
Front-street,  Rochester. B.   F.  SMITH  &  CO. 

P\RK"S   NIAGARA    BEE-HIVE,   for  sale   at   the    AcrricnUural 
D'riot,  adjoiniui'  the  Rochester  Seed  Store,  Ne.v  Brick  Block, 
Front-street-  B.   F.  SMITH  &  CO. 


G 


L'ANO.-^For  sals  at  the  Rochester  Seed  Store. 

B.  F»  SMITH  &  CO. 
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Meteorological  Obscrvalioiis. 

MADE  AT  UaCIlKSTEK,  SEVKN    MILKS  KR  M   I.AICE    ONTAllIO, 

BY     L.    WKTHERELL. 

.IfURNAL    OF    THK    WEATHER    FOR.TuKE,    1845. 
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N  w  w  r.iir — cloudy. 

w     Icioiiilv — fiar — rain. 
..     Iriou.iy— fair. 
s  w    Cloudy — .sh'ry,  r.sr  .81. 
N  w  w|<"loud\ — rain  &.  snow 

Kair — severe  frost, 
w  N  V,'  Fair — frost, 
(•'air. 
Fair — cloudj'. 


Fitir — cloudy — slio'rs. 
Fair — doudj — r.g  .30. 
Cloudy — peas  in  mUt. 
Cloudy— rain — r-g  .01 
Pair. 


s  w     Fair — cloudy — rain. 
In  N   E     ..  ••        r.g.  1.20 

w  Nw  Fair — rain — r.g.  .07. 
N  w  N  Fair — cloudy, 

N  w     Pail- — cloudy — rain- 

s  E      Pair — cloudy — i 
s  w   N  Fair — cloudy — rain. 

N  w     Fair. 

N  W 

w  wj 

w  >  ("louJy — fair — rain. 

i-^air 

Fair. 

Fair — ^cloudy — sho'r 


Mnx.  (June  8)  iher.  88  ile<.  ;  do    (Mi.y  31)  bar.  29  82  n. 
Min.    (May  30)    "    33  dc-g.;  do   (June  12)    "     20.25  in. 

REMARKS. 

Range  of  the r.  for  the  month,  55  dnp.;  do.  of  the  barometer,  .57  in. 

Ageropate  of  til.-  rain-gauec.  for  the  iiionti),  3.08  inches. 

Prevailing  wind  for  the  month,  N.VV. 

The  mean  temperature  of  May,  .53.78  d<"g. 
Ma3,1844  58.65  deg. 

Vegetation  is  alMiut  ten  ilays  later  than  last  season.  Cherries  ripe 
last  year,  Juiii^  1.-I :  this  yi  ar.  June  llth. 

The  e.\trcni"s  of  heat  and  cold  have  been  very  gr 'at  this  season. 
From  Ihe  lOtli  to  the  14lli  of  iMay.  ther.  ranged,  at  one  o'clock 
P.M.,  f  om  82  to  87  deg.  ;  on  the  3()tli,  it  was  do  An  to  33  deg.,  and  a 
killing  frost.     A  littl-  frost  near  the  city  on  the  17lh  of  June. 


F 


\nMlNG   TOOLS— For  sale  by  B.  P.  S.MITH   &.  CO.,  Seed 

Store,  Fioiil-ttreet — 

GRA.SS  SCVTIIRS  &  SN.VrilS, 
GRMN  CRADLF.S, 
HAY  FORKS,         HORSE  RAKES, 
QUI.NKBAUG  SCYTHE  STONES,  (tlm  best) 
ONE   AND  TWO   HORSE  CULTIVATORS, 
R.^KES,  HOES,  SHOVELS,  &c.,  &c. 
Julv  1. 
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MARKETS,  CROPS,  &c. 

Wheat  i«  selling  in  this  market  at  94  to  95  cents.  Western  is 
worth  in  Bnflalo  from  85  to  86  cents.  In  Ohio  all  crops  have  suffer- 
ed exceedingly  from  protracted  dry -veathcr.  The  surplus  of  wheat, 
corn,  flour,  and  pork  to  be  sent  to  market  from  that  great  agricl- 
tural  State  will  be  much  less  this  fall  and  the  coming  spring,  than 
usual.  In  Michigan,  Northern  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  in  Wisconsin, 
the  crop  of  w  heat  will  be  larger  than  usual,  by  reason,  not  of  a  pro- 
lific yield,  but  from  the  circumstance  that  more  acres  have  been 
sown  to  wheat  than  in  the  preceding  years.  In  Western  New  York 
the  crop  of  wheat  is  about  a  fair  average. 

Wool  is  worth,  in  Rochester,  from  25  to  34  cents  per  lb.  The 
quantity  to  arrive  in  Buffalo  from  the  West,  this  season,  will  great- 
ly  e.tceed  that  of  last  year,  when  it  was  less  than  3,000,000  pounds- 
They  hove  commenced  the  manufacture  of  woollen  goods  in  West- 
ern Michigan  and  Illinois,  in  Hicturiei  which  will  coukuine  more  or 
less  of  the  clip  just  taken  off. 

BOSTON  WOOL  MARKET— JoNE  20,  1845. 

Duly — The  value  whereof  at  place  of  exportation  shall  not  e.tceed 
7  cents  per  lb,j  5  per  cent,  ad  val.  All  whereof  the  value  exceeds  7c. 
per  lb.,  40  per  cent,  ad  val.  and  3  cents  jjer  lb. 

There  lias  been  but  a  limited  business  done  in  this  article  during 
the  past  week  as  the  manufacturers  buy  sparingly. 

Prime  or  Saxony  Fleeces,  w  ashed,  40  to  43c.  per  lb — American  full 
blood  do.,  37  to  38— Do.  k  Jo.,  35  to  .36— Do.  K  do.,  32  to  33— i  and 
common  do.,  30  to  31 — Smyrna  sheep,  washed,  20  to  22 — Do.,  un- 
washed, 10  to  1.5 — Bengasi  dn.  6  to  12 — Saxony,  clean,  00— Buenog 
Ayres.  unpicked,  7  to  10 — ^Do.  do.,  picked.  10  to  14 — Sup.  Northern 
jiuUed  Lamb,  36  to  38— No.  1  do.  do.  do.,  34  to  35 — No  2  do.  do.  do., 
23  to25— No.3  do.  do.  do.,  14  to  17. 

Export  of  produce  from  the  port  of  New  Y'ork.from  the  1st  to  the 
23d  of  June— 23,784  bbls.  flour;  5,441  do.  beef;  4,607  do.  pork; 
5,690  bush,  corn  ;  2,456  kegs  of  lard. 


ROCHESTER  PRODUCE   MARKET. 


Wheat, 

Corn, 

Barley, 

Oats, 

Flour,  (ret.) 

Beans, 

.\pj)les. 

Potatoes, 


90    a  95  Hay,  ton,  .$7  50  8  OOl  Eggs,  doz. 
37.io  40|Wood,cord,2  00  2  50'  Poultry,  lb. 


30  4(1  Salt,  bill., 
25  28  Hams,  lb., 
4  25  Pork,  bbl. 
75  1  Ool  "  cwt. 
38  50 1  Beef,  " 
18      25|L3r<l,lb., 


Cloverseed,  4  00  4  50  Butter, 


Timothy. 


1 


1  25lCheesc.cwt.4  00  6  ,50i 


1  13.  Tallow, 

5         e\  Hops.  10 

10  00,  Wool,  25 

3  25  3  75  Sheep  Skins,  50 

3  00  3  ,5e|GreenH'ds,lb.  3 

5        6   Dry  Hides,         fi 

121  Calfskins,  gr'n.5 


June  30. 


IiMPOIiTAKT    TO    FAU^iERS. 

ROGERS'  SI'RE\G-STEEL  CULTIVATOR  TEETH. 

THE  Subscriber  has  made  arrangements  with  the  Manufactu- 
rers of  this  superior  agricultural  instrument  for  a  supply,  and 
will  keep  them  constantly  for  sale  at  69,  Exchange-street,  oppt  sito 
the  Rochester  Hou.sc. 

The  following  Certificates  have  been  kindly  volunteered  by  those 
who  iMVe  used  the  Teeth. 
Rochester,  June  13,  1815.  A.  C.  WILSON. 

"  Having  used  Rogers'  improved  Steel  Cultivator  Teeth,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  we  believe  them  to  be  a  great  improve- 
ment firr  preparing  fallow  grounds.  We  feel  coiifidtnt,  that  with 
the  Improved  ('ultivator  we  can  prepare  our  ground  for  wheat  bet- 
ter, and  with  one-fourth  le.^s  ex;  ensc  than  with  the  Plow  and  Har- 
row, in  the  old  way.  With  the  Cultivator,  we  plow  our  ground  but 
once,  harrow  it  lengthwise  of  the  (arrows  once,  with  a  slutrp  fine 
harrow,  and  then  put  on  l  lie  Cultivator,  having  no  further  use  for 
either  plow  or  harrow.  We  find,  by  the  nae  of  the  Cultivator  that 
we  are  enabled  to  destroy  the  blue  gr.ass,  which  has  been  so  injuri- 
ous to  our  wheat  cro]),  and  which  could  not  be  killed  by  plowing, 
and  are  enabled  to  get  more  benefit  from  our  clover  by  letting  it  get 
a  larger  growth  before  plowing,  and  having  it  remain  under,  until  it 
has  rotted. 

Samuel  March,  Stafford, 

John  Thwiiig,  Le  Roy. 

W.  P.  Ben  ham,  Rvron. 

B.  F.  Cash,  Le  Roy. 

O.  Bas.sit,  Bergen. 

Reuben  Cash,  Le  Roy. 

Russell  Kellogg,  StalVord. 

Jacob  Bushman,  Byron. 
Erastus  Cash,  South  Byron.     Warren  C.  Ravvley,  S.Byron. 

UCKWHF.AT  FOR  SEED— 100  Bushels  for  sale  at  the   Ro- 
chester Seed  Store,  Front-street,  by 
July  1  B-  F.  SiMITH   &  CO. 


Svlvanus  Fisk, 

Staffor 

Harry  I.athrop, 

do. 

Noah  Randall. 

do. 

Geiman  Uithrop, 

do. 

Clark  D.iuicle, 

do. 

L.  A.  Baker, 

<to. 

J.   R.   M<^93. 

do. 

I.  N.  Moss, 

do. 
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POTATOE  ROT. 

The  editor  of  this  paper  has  devoted  much  time, 
for  the  last  three  weeks  to  the  investigation  of  the 
cause  of  this  alarming  and  most  destructive  malady. 
He  has  examined  affected  plants  in  Oneida,  Chenan- 
go, Cortland,  Onondaga,  Cayuga,  and  Monroe  coun- 
ties. At  an  agricultural  meeting  held  in  the  village 
of  Oxford,  on  the  16th  of  July,  Judge  Hyde  of  that 
place  presented  several  potatoe  vines  having  all  the 
outward  characteristics  of  the  blight.  These  vines 
had  one  or  more  grubs  in  the  pith  of  each  vine,  that 
measured  one  inch  and  a  quarter  in  length,  and  about 
a  sixteenth  in  diameter.  These  larvae  had  eaten  a 
passage  through  the  centre  of  the  vine,  (commenc- 
ing where  it  emerges  from  the  earth,)  a  foot  or  more 
in  length,  and  then  made  an  opening  out  through  the 
shell  of  the  stem.  Judge  H.,  who  is  a  close  obser- 
ver of  natural  phenomena,  and  an  excellent  farmer, 
has  promised  to  keep  these  grubs  till  their  final 
transformation  into  winged  insects. 

The  writer  of  this  searched  for  these  grubs  for 
two  weeks  through  other  parts  of  Chenango  county, 
and  in  Cortland,  Onondaga,  and  Cayuga  counties, 
without  finding  any  till  last  evening.  Those  that  I 
now  have  were  found  in  vines  which  grew  in  the 
garden  of  David  Wright,  Esq.,  of  Auburn,  to  whom, 
and  Col,  Sherwood,  I  am  much  indebted  for  furnish- 
ing me  with  means  of  conveyance  to  remote  parts 
of  the  county,  to  make  observations  on  rust  on 
wheat,  diseased  potatoes,  kc.  Both  the  wheat  and 
potatoe  crops  are  much  affected  in  Cayuga  and  On- 
ondaga counties,  and  not  a  little  in  Monroe.  The 
diseased  potatoes  and  wilted  vines,  obtained  at  Au- 
burn, contain  grubs  precisely  like  those  seen  in  Ox- 
ford. I  have  brought  them  to  this  city  (Rochester) 
for  farther  examination.  There  is  hardly  a  bushel  of 
new  potatoes  in  this  market  which  do  not  contain 
more  or  less  tubers  already  attacked  with  gangre- 
nous spots,  similar  to  the  malady  of  last  season.  I 
have  just  been  to  the  vegetable  market,  in  company 


with  Mr.  L.  B.  Langworthy,  to  compare  the  pota- 
toes with  diseased  ones  which  I  have  collected  in 
Cayuga  County,  and  have  also  examined  several 
patches  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  in  company  with 
the  same  gentleman .  The  diseases  he  e  are  identi- 
cal in  character  with  those  in  Cayuga  and  Cortland, 
I  can  discover  no  difference  in  the  blotches  on  the 
tubers  in  this  vicinity  and  those  which  I  have  seen 
in  Oneida,  Chenango,  and  Madison  counties.  There 
are  two  distinct  insects  now  feeding  on  the  potatoe 
plant  in  all  Central  New  York  ;  one  that  resembles 
in  size,  form,  and  I  think  habits,  the  striped  cu- 
cumber beetle,  cHQcenis  vittata  of  Fabricius.  This 
insect  is  mostly  of  a  dark-brown  color,  with  narrow 
white  streaks  along  its  body.  It  eats  the  tender 
tops  and  buds  for  blossoms,  and  causes  them  to  wilt. 
It  hides  under  the  potatoe  leaf,  and  is  easily  caught. 
It  does  but  little  mischief.  Dr,  Harris  calls  it  Phy- 
tocoris  lineolaris;  order  Hemiptera. 

The  perfect  insect  which  punctures  the  potatoe 
vine  just  above  the  ground,  and  deposits  the  egg 
that  forms  the  large  active  worm  which  I  have  got, 
is  probably  a  beetle  ;  although  it  may  belong  to  the 
Lepidopiern,  or  butterfly  and  moth  family.  The  egg 
is  deposited  in  the  pith  of  the  vine.  When  it  hatch- 
es, the  grub,  or  larva,  eats  off  the  vine  all  but  its 
thin  bark,  or  covering.  The  length  of  the  vine 
thus  eaten  out  from  the  centre  varies  from  one  to 
six  inches.  The  vine  wilts,  turns  brown,  and  dies 
sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  in- 
jury. The  hole  where  the  grub  eats  out  and  es- 
capes, can  often  be  found.  In  a  large  majority  of 
cases,  the  larva  have  made  their  exit,  and  of  course 
are  not  to  be  seen.  The  following  is  a  representa- 
tion of  it: 


Mr.  Wright,  of  Auburn,  suggested,  that  when  the 
grub  changes  into  a  beetle,  miller,  or  perfect  insect^ 
it  might  descend  into  the  hill  and  sting  the  young 
potatoes,  and  thus  cause  them  to  rot ;  or  perhaps 
leave  the  egg  to  be  planted  with  the  tuber  in  the 
coming  spring,  I  have  just  examined  the  diseased 
blotches  on  many  potatoes  with  a  good  glass,  and 
discern  nothing  like  the  nit  of  an  insect.  The  de- 
composition of  the  potatoe  is,  I  think,  sufficiently 
accounted  for  by  its  unripe  and  defective  condition. 
The  organization  of  the  elements  that  form  statch 
and  vegetable  albumen  is  very  imperfect.  Hence,  pre- 
mature decay  ensues.  The  law  of  vitality  in  a  perfect 
tuber,  which  prevents  the  play  of  chemical  affinities 
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in  living'  matter,  like  the  rotting  of  dead  animals, 
and  dead  plants,  has  ceased  to  be  operative  in  the  un- 
ripe potatoe.  It  absorbs  oxygen  with  greater  or 
lees  rapidity,  according  to  its  soundness  or  unsound- 
ness ;  and  soon  resolves  itself  into  water,  gases, 
mould,  and  minerals.     If  potatoes  are  dug  and  cx- 

Eosed  to  the  decomposing  influence  of  light,  free  air, 
eat,  and  moisture,  they  will  rot  with  increased  ra- 
pidity. Let  them  remain  as  long  in  the  ground  as 
practicable,  and  bury  them  promptly  after  they  have 
oeen  dug.  One  gentleman  that  owns  a  farm  near 
to  this  city,  lost  3000  bushels  last  fall,  which  rotted 
in  heaps  soon  after  they  were  taken  from  the  hill. — 
We  trust  that  the  loss  of  this  important  article  of 
food  will  not  be  so  great  this  year  as  last.  Never- 
theless we  are  not  without  our  fears  that  it  will  be 
greater.  Already  we  have  complaints  from  New 
Hampshire  and  Massachusetts. 

Any  information  calculated  to  throw  light  on  this 
interesting  subject,  will  be  thankfully  received  by 
the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  New  York  State 
Agricultural  Society,  and  published  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  community. 

One  hundred  pounds  of  dry  potatoes  contain  four 
pounds  of  ash,  or  mineral  matter.  Of  this,  51  per 
cent  is  pure  potash.  Many  experiments  in  growing 
potatoes  and  other  plants  in  artificial  soils,  have 
demonstrated  the  important  fact,  that  this  alkali 
plays  a  material  part  in  transforming  carbon  and  wa- 
ter into  starch,  in  all  tubers,  roots,  and  seeds. — 
Hence,  potatoes  watered  with  weak  lye,  have  been 
greatly  benefited  by  the  operation.     Those  that  ap- 

Ely  to  their  fields  while  planting,  a  compound  made 
y  mixing  one  bushel  of  unleached  ashes  with  half 
a  bushel  of  hme,  quarter  of  a  bushel  of  plaster,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  bushel  of  common  salt,  and  put  a  small 
handful  into  the  hill  with  the  seed,  and  another  on 
the  hill  after  it  is  covered,  have  had  the  best  success 
in  raising  potatoes. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  suggest  at  this  time  any 
preventive  against  the  ravages  of  the  insect  that  is 
now  destroying  thousands  if  not  millions  of  bushels 
of  this  tuber. 


Hens. — In  order  to  fatten  fowls  rapidly, they  should 
be  well  supplied  with  charcoal,  broken  into  small  pie- 
ces. They  will  become  very  fat  if  shut  up  and  fed 
on  this  substance  alone. 

Alb.  Qiiar.  Jour,  of  Agriculture  &  Science. 

If  the  editors  of  this  Quarterly  have  any  well  au- 
thenticated facts,  which  show  that  "  fowls  will  be- 
come very  fat  if  shut  up  and  fed  on  charcoal  alone" 
wc  should  be  pleased  to  see  them  published  in  that 
valuable  Journal.  If  the  large  per  centage  of  car- 
bon in  coal  and  carbonic  acid  can  be  transformed  by 
digestion  alone  with  the  addition  of  water,  into 
"fat"  without  the  intervention  of  an  organizing 
plant,  the  discovery  is  worth  knowing.  Charcoal 
can  be  purchased  on  most  farms  in  this  State  at  from 
2^  to  6  cents  a  bushel.  Since  there  is  no  duty  on 
American  "  fat"  on  entering  the  ports  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, the  manufacture  of  our  boundless  forests  into 
coal,  and  this  coal  into  fat  fowls,  lard-oil,  butter  and 
tallow,  without  the  aid  of  corn,  peas,  roots,  or  plants 
of  any  kind,  will  greatly  simplify  all  our  farming  op- 
erations. 

Turnip  Fly. — The  Western  Farmer  and  Gardener 
Bays  that  repeated  and  varied  experiments  have  pro- 
ved, that  half  an  ounce  of  sulphur  mixed  with  a 
pound  of  turnip  seed,  will  completely  prevent  the 
ravages  of  the  fly^ 


SCIENCE  WITH  PRACTICE. 

Every  farmer  should  adopt  for  his  motto,  "  Knowl- 
edge with  Labor,"  or,  "Science  with  Practice." — 
Knowledge  without  labor,  and  labor  without  knowl- 
edge are  alike  nearly  worthless.  But  knowledge 
with  labor,  or  science  with  practice,  gives  to  the 
honest  cultivator  of  the  earth,  the  best  possible 
chance  to  acquire  both  wealth  and  distinction  as  a 
successful  agriculturist. 

Suppose  a  farmer  wishes  to  sow  land  enough  this 
fall  to  yield  him  at  the  least  possible  expense,  500 
bushels  of  good  wheat,  free  alike  from  rust,  smut, 
and  chess — what  knowledge  does  he  need  to  accom- 
plish this  object?  Will  any  experienced  farmer  say 
that,  to  produce  this  amount  of  grain  at  the  least 
cost  in  land  and  labor,  no  knowledge  of  the  mineral 
constituents  of  his  soil,  of  vegetable  mould  and 
muck,  of  an  excess  of  moisture  in  the  surface,  or 
subsoil — no  knowledge  of  the  substances  that  Na- 
ture must  have  to  form  a  perfect  wheat  plant,  and 
the  condition  in  which  those  substances  should  bo 
placed,  is  useful  to  the  wheat-grower? 

It  is  a  sad  sight  to  view  forty  acres  of  wheat  all 
blackened,  and  shrunken  with  rust,  involving  a  loss 
of  several  hundred  dollars,  because  the  owner  de- 
spised a  knowledge  of  those  simple  laws  of  nature, 
which  produce  this  parasite  plant  on  the  stems, 
leaves,  and  heads  of  his  wheat.  It  is  painful  to  wit- 
ness the  toiling  husbandman,  harvesting  fifteen  bush- 
els per  acre,  where  the  amount  of  seed  sown,  the 
thorough  tillage,  and  the  hard  work  performed, 
would,  by  the  aid  of  a  little  more  knowledge  of  the 
nature  and  properties  of  wheat,  have  given  him  30 
bushels  per  acre.  Thousands  of  farmers  will  reap 
this  season  an  average  of  thirty  bushels  of  corn  on 
land  that  might  grow  seventy  quite  as  well,  with 
an  equal  amount  of  labor,  if  scientifically  applied. 

Too  many  farmers  unwittingly  prepare  their  wheat 
crop  just  right  to  be  stricken,  as  it  is  termed,  with 
rust.  They  fail  to  drain  their  wheat  fields  most 
thoroughly,  and  thereby  induce  the  growth  of  sick- 
ly imperfect  wheat  plants,  which  fall  an  easy  prey 
to  parasites.  They  place  their  seed  in  soils  that 
contain  too  much  vegetable  mould,  and  too  little  of 
the  alkalies,  potash  and  soda,  too  little  of  the  alka- 
line earths,  lime  and  magnesia;  and  too  little  phos- 
phorus, sulphur,  and  chlorine.  The  young  wheat 
plant  finds  its  nourishment  as  a  lamb  would  find  his, 
provided  you  give  it  a  gill  of  its  mother's  milk  a 
day,  diluted  in  a  pint  of  bad  water. 

There  is  but  little  study,  little  knowledge,  and 
no  science  brought  to  bear  on  the  feeding  and  raising 
of  wheat  plants  in  the  state  of  New  York,  which 
makes  twelve  million  bushels  of  grain.  The  habits 
of  this  head-bearing  plant,  and  what  it  needs  to 
form  ajii'm,  bright,  ^/assy  stem,  which  Uredo — rust, 
cannot  grow  upon :  and  what  it  needs  to  develop  a 
long  ear,  well  filled  with  plump  kernels,  are  matters 
that  pertain  to  wheat  culture,  most  sadly  overlook- 
ed by  those  that  toil  too  much  with  their  hands,  and 
exercise  too  little  those  nobler  faculties  of  reason  and 
common  sense,  which  God  has  given  them. 

Every  rational  being  that  happens  to  have  a  mouth 
to  feed,  should  study  the  science  of  transforming 
earth,  air,  and  water  into  good,  light,  wheat  bread. 
It  is  hardly  possible  that  this  knowledge  will  be  ut- 
terly valueless  to  any  one  during  the  whole  period 
of  his  existence,  whatever  his  pursuit  in  life. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  is  cheaper  to  grow  30  bush 
els  of  wheat  on  one  acre  than  on  two,  provided  the 
une  of  the  land  was  given  to  the  cultivator.    On  an 
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acre  of  well  drained,  well  pulverised  soil  sown  in 
wheat,  scatter  broad  cast  with  a  shovel,  ten  bushels 
of  unleached  ashes,  five  of  lime — (ten  will  be  better 
if  not  too  expensive)  two  and  a  half  of  gypsum  and 
an  equal  quantity  of  common  salt.  If  possible,  the 
ground  should  be  entirely  free  from  the  seeds  of 
weeds,  that  nothing  but  clean  wheat  plants  may 
grow.  The  above  compound  will  serve  to  make 
bright  flinty  straw,  so  little  subject,  as  every  observ- 
ing man  knows,  to  be  attacked  by  rust.  Deep 
plowing,  thorough  harrowing  and  early  sowing, 
constitute  prominent  features  in  the  practice  of  those 
wheat  growers,  whom  the  editor  has  lately  visited, 
because  of  their  notable  success  in  this  branch  of 
husbandry.  In  Scipio  and  the  adjoining  towns  in 
Cayuga  County,  the  good  efftcts  of  underdraining 
wheat  fields,  have  been  most  signal  this  season.  Du- 
ring the  last  four  weeks  we  have  collected  many  in- 
teresting facts^  relating  to  rust,  smut,  &tc.  in  con- 
nection with  shale,  sand  stone,  clayey  and  muck 
soils.  These  will  be  embodied  in  our  oflicial  report  to 
the  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society. 

Any  gentleman  that  has  made  or  shall  make  any 
discoveries  relating  to  insects  injurious  to  wheat,  po- 
tatoes, apple,  pear  or  peach  trees, — relating  to  the 
blight  which  is  now  injuring,  if  not  destroying  so 
many  quince  trees  as  well  as  others,  will  confer  an 
especial  favor  by  communicating  an  account  of  the 
same  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  State 
Society,  for  publication  in  the  current  volume  of  its 
transactions,  or  to  be  made  public  through  some 
other  medium. 

The  study  of  Entomology — the  science  of  insects 
— is  becoming  every  year  more  and  more  important 
to  the  practical  farmers  of  this  State.  The  popular 
work  of  Harris  should  be  in  the  family  library  of  ev- 
ery cultivator  of  the  soil.  Let  every  young  man 
that  reads  this  article,  begin  at  once  the  systematic 
study  of  his  noble  profession,  if  he  designs  to  be  a 
skilful  and  successful  farmer.  Let  him  unite  knowl- 
edge with  labor — science  with  practice, — and  the 
great  Fountain  of  all  knowledge  will  reward  him  a 
thousand  fold  for  his  well  directed  effort?. 

CROPS. 

Wheat  in  Western  New  York  will  turn  out  some- 
thing less  than  an  average  crop.  The  weevil  has  got 
as  far  west  as  Onondaga  county.  We  heard  no  com- 
plaint of  this  insect  in  Cayuga,  although  it  may  be 
there.  The  rust  has  done  more  injury  in  this  part  of 
the  State  to  the  wheat  crop  than  any  other  cause. 

Corn  every  where  promises  more  than  an  average 
yield .  The  late  warm,  or  rather  hot  weather,  has 
brought  it  forward  with  great  rapidity.  Sixty  days 
without  frost  will  bring  this  crop  to  full  maturity. 

Oats  are  generally  good.  There  is  not  quite  the 
usual  amount  of  land  sown  in  this  grain. 

Barley  will  turn  out  more  than  an  average  crop. 
The  acres  sown  are  more  than  usual,  and  the  yield 
is  large.  In  Cayuga,  Onondaga  and  Oneida  coun- 
ties, the  farmers  will  be  able  to  make  their  pork 
mainly  on  barley. 

Grass  is  everywhere  very  light.  This  fact,  and 
the  prospect  of  a  short  crop  of  potatoes,  will  make 
corn,  oats,  barley  and  peas  in  good  demand. 


Mr.  James  V.  Dewitt  is  our  authorized  Agent 
for  the  Farmer.  He  will,  during  the  fall,  visit  dif- 
ferent portions  of  Western  New  York  and  Canada. 

E.  W.  Spaulding  of  Buffalo,  ia  no  longer  Agent 
for  the  Farmer. 


Nfav-Lisbon,  O.,  July  18,  1846. 

Mr.  Editor, — The  May  number  of  the  "  Faimer" 
containing  Dr.  Lee's  Report  on  Agriculture  to  the 
New  York  Legislature,  did  not  come  to  hand.  I  val- 
ue it  on  account  of  the  said  lleport,  and  want  you 
to  send  me  a  copy  of  that  number,  to  complete  the 
volume. 

Permit  me  to  say  to  Dr.  Lee,  that  I  am  glad  there 
is  one  individual  who  is  capable  and  willing  to  dis- 
close some  facts  in  relation  to  the  state  of  society, 
which  the  favored  few  would  rather  keep  concealed. 
I  hope  the  "  Farmer  "  will  continue  to  discuss  the 
rights  of  labor.  They  are  not  sufficiently  under- 
stood. Well-directed  labor  creates  all  that  is  called 
wealth  ;  consequently,  if  wealth  is  desirable,  labor 
ought  to  have  its  share.  He  in  fact  supports  socie- 
ty— he  pays  the  taxes  for  the  support  of  government. 
He  demands  not  only  an  Agricultural  Education,  but 
an  education  equal  to  the  wants  of  his  nature,  calcu- 
lated to  develop  all  his  energies  and  virtues,  that  he 
may  maintain  that  equality  among  his  fellow-mea 
which  is  the  birthright  of  his  being.  He  then  does 
protest  against  the  appropriation  of  public  money  to 
any  grade  of  schools  which  is  not  free  for  all — the 
poor  as  well  as  the  rich — as  an  act  of  flagrant  injus- 
tice. Let  the  common  school  system  be  so  amended 
and  perfected  as  to  meet  the  wants  of  all — the  law- 
yer, doctor,  merchant,  farmer,  mechanic,  and  day- 
laborer.  Yours  with  regard, 

SAMUEL  MYERS. 

Remarks. — The  above  was  probably  not  written 
for  publication.  But  as  it  embodies  in  few  words 
what  we  regard  as  public  sentiment  in  relation  to 
the  "  rights  of  labor,  and  the  rights  of  humanity," 
we  give  it  to  our  readers,  as  a  sample  of  many  let- 
ters received  by  the  editor  from  unknown  persons. 

Let  every  laboring  man  rejoice,  for  the  day  is  at 
hand  when  our  common  schools  will  impart  to  the 
children  of  all  classes  that  full  mental  developement 
which  will  enable  them  to  produce  a  plenty  of  all  the 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  civilized  life;  and  to  keep 
and  enjoy  in  some  form,  the  entire  fruits  of  their  bet- 
ter directed  industry.  When  every  man  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  consume,  or  retain  for  the  benefit  of  him- 
self and  family,  a  sum  equal  to  all  that  he  earns,  and 
shall  have  an  opportunity  to  work  at  all  times  to  the 
best  advantage,  poverty,  crime,  and  suffering  will 
be  nearly  banished  from  a  happy,  prosperous  people. 

The  great  science  of  keeping  the  products  of  our 
daily  labor,  or  of  commanding  a  fair  equivalent,  in 
exchange  for  the  labor  of  others,  cannot  long  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  common  school  instruction  of  young 
men  and  women.  A  good  education  implies  a  knowl- 
edge not  only  how  to  create  wealth,  but  how  to  re- 
tain it,  so  that  no  man  shall  have  more  nor  less  than 
hia  mental  or  physical  powers  call  into  existence.— 
Even  handed  justice  forbids  alike  both  the  open  and 
the  covert  robbery  of  any  human  being.  No  on© 
will  have  too  much,  when  he  has  only  what  he  pro- 
duces over  and  above  his  consumption.  No  one  need 
have  too  little,  when  he  can  work  at  all  times  to 
good  advantage,  and  be  allowed  to  keep  all  that  he 
produces  beyond  the  daily  wants  of  his  hunger,  na- 
kedness, and  sleep.  Honest  productive  industry,  will 
rise  in  value  and  respectability  100  per  cent  at  once, 
if  our  laws  will  only  secure  to  every  pair  of  work- 
ing hands  and  to  the  mind  that  directs  them,  the  full 
enjoyment  of  a  sum  just  equal  to  their  productive  ef- 
forts in  society.  Knowledge,  virtue  and  industry 
would  then  have  all  the  wealth  in  the  State  ;  while 
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ignorance,  vice  and  laziness  would  have  to  go  to 
work  at  some  truly  useful  business,  or  starve.  Now, 
the  surplus  earnings  of  the  toiling  million  are  made 
an  immense  corruption  fund,  to  pollute  the  morals, 
debauch  the  habits,  and  enervate  both  body  and  soul, 
of  all  that  reap  where  others  have  sown. 

The  science  of  trade — of  getting  a  good  deal,  and 
giving  little  or  nothing  for  it,  at  some-body's  ex- 
pense, is  just  beginning  to  wake  up  that  Mr.  Some- 
body. If  he  cannot  learn  to  keep  property  to  sup- 
ply all  his  physical  and  mental  wants  as  well  as  to 
produce  it,  then  the  ihing  created,  is  far  above  its 
creator. 

FRENCH   AGRICULTURE. 

The  Presse  publishes  some  extracts  from  a  Avork 
presented  to  the  Agricultural  Congress,  now  setting 
at  the  Palace  of  the  Luxembourgh,  by  the  author, 
M.  Catineau  Laroche,  and  entitled,  France  and 
England  compared  unth  respect  to  A^rmdtural, 
Manufactvring,  and  Commercial  Industry,  and  the 
conseqvences  to  be  deduced  from  this  comparison.  It 
appears  from  this  work,  that  England,  in  compari- 
son with  the  extent  of  its  surface,  possesses  four 
times  more  cattle  than  France.  And  as  it  is  not 
possible  to  pursue  a  judicious  system  of  agriculture 
without  manure,  and  rs  the  feeding  of  cattle  is  the 
most  productive  of  supplying  manure,  it  follows 
.  that  before  France  can  compote  with  England  in  ag- 
ricultural wealth,  she  must  increase  her  stock  of 
cattle,  but  in  order  to  do  so,  she  must  increase  her 
pasture  lands  or  meadows.  ^'  France,"  says  M. 
Laroche,  "  possesses  but  4,200,000  hectares  of  nat- 
ural meadows,  or  only  one-sixteenth  of  her  cultiva- 
ted soil.  From  this  calculation  it  may  be  easily 
comprehended  how  insufficient  is  her  supply  of  green 
food,  and  that  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  that 
she  should  substitute  another  to  the  triennial  sys- 
tem at  present  in  use."  M.  Laroche  concludes  by 
stating  that  "if  the  alternate  system  of  cultivation 
pursued  in  England  was  introduced  into  France,  the 
produce  of  corn  would  be  doubled  within  twenty 
years.  Fifty-five  years  since,  the  produce  of  Great 
Britain  was  estimated  by  Arthur  Young  at  three 
millards.  At  present  it  is  estimated  at  five  millards 
725  millions. 


New  England  Schools. — A  writer  in  a  Southern 
paper  thus  describes  the  free  schools  of  New  Eng- 
land: 

"  The  poorest  boy  in  the  free  schools  feels  as  high 
and  as  proud  as  the  son  of  the  richest.  You  do  not 
mean,  said  Gov.  Barbour  of  Virginia,  after  visiting 
the  superb  free  school  at  Boston,  which  he  admired 
very  much,  that  these  schools  are  free?  Indeed  I 
do,  said  the  committee  man.  You  remember  the 
boy  that  got  the  medal  in  the  class  that  we  have 
just  examined,  and  the  boy  that  lost  it?  The  first 
is  the  son  of  that  wood-sawyer  there,  (pointing  to 
a  man  who  was  sawing  wood  in  the  street,)  and  the 
second  is  the  son  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  the  pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  The  Virginian  started 
in  astonishment  at  a  spectacle  like  this,  and  no  long- 
er wondered  at  the  prosperity  of  New  England." 

THE  MONROE  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL 
SOCIETY  will  meet  at  the  office  of  the  Genesee 
Farmer,  over  the  Seed  Store,  Front  Street,  on  Tues- 
day, the  12th  day  of  August,  at  10  o'clock  A.  M., 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  cattle  show,  Stc. 


For  the  Genesea  Farmer. 

A  FIFTEEN  MILE  RIDE  IN  SENECA  COUN- 
TY AT  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  HAR- 
VEST—JULY 7th. 

Mr.  Editor — The  soil  in  the  south  side  of  the 
Seneca  outlet,  near  Waterloo,  is  a  heavy  calcare- 
ous clay  loam;  the  blue  limestone  ledge  for  a  short 
distance,  in  places,  comes  to  the  surface,  affiarding 
a  mine  of  wealth  to  the  fortunate  proprietors.  Clo- 
ver and  wheat  attain  a  perfect  growth  on  this  soil; 
as  we  progress  southwest  over  a  gently  undulating 
surface,  The  stiff  loam  begins  to  be  ameliorated  by 
limestone  aud  quartz  pebbles,  interspersed  with  small 
boulders.  On  both  sides  of  the  road  we  noticed  a 
continued  succession  of  fields  of  ripening  grain;  the 
wheat  looked  finely,  the  heads  not  as  close  together 
as  I  have  seen  them,  but  long  and  full.  Notwith- 
standing the  everlasting  presence  of  wheat  fields,  I 
noticed  more  acres  covered  with  flax,  barley,  and 
Indian  Corn,  than  I  had  ever  seen  before  in  traveling- 
fifteen  miles.  I  must  say,  however,  that  these 
were  the  best  fifteen  miles  of  land  1  have  yet  seen 
in  passing  over  seven  of  these  United  States.  Had 
a  Vermont  farmer  been  present,  he  would  have  ask- 
ed, Where  are  the  pastures  and  the  cattle.  The 
axiom,  "  without  cattle  no  manure,  and  without 
manue  no  corn,"  has  hardly  begun  to  be  felt  or  un- 
derstood by  the  Seneca  County  farmer.  Hitherto, 
plaster  and  red  clover  have  been  the  only  manure  ne- 
sessary  to  insure  a  crop  of  wheat;  but  of  late  the  use 
of  live  animal  manures,  are  found  necessary  to 
bring  back  to  the  soil  its  original  wheat-forming 
pabulum.  Many  of  our  large  farmers  have  com- 
menced increasing  their  flocks  of  sheep;  as  experi- 
ence has  taught  them  that  sheep  dung  and  clover 
must  alternate  with  the  wheat  crop,  to  insure  the 
best  of  rural  economy. 

As  we  approach  the  Seneca  lake,  the  wood  lots 
merge  their  distinctive  character  for  beach  and  ma- 
ple, into  oak  and  hickory.  The  beautiful  residence 
of  John  Delafield  is  almost  hidden  from  the  road,  by 
an  extensive  grove  of  trees  of  the  qvei-cus  family. 
The  first  truly  ambitious  mansion  we  noticed,  was 
that  of  Wm.  K.  Strong;  its  prominent  location  on 
the  rise  above  the  east  bank  of  Seneca  Lake,  in  full 
view  of  Geneva,  makes  it  a  showy  landmark  in  the 
prospective  of  that  delightful  place. 

Stopped  at  John  Johnson's,  known  as  Scotch 
Johnson,  one  of  the  most  masterly  farmers  in  Fay- 
ette. He  was  at  home,  paying  olThis  haymakers. 
What  a  pity  he  had  not  planted  two  or  three  trees 
on  the  south  side  of  his  sun-stricken  mansion;  but, 
like  most  Scotchmen,  he  has  attended  to  the  main 
chance.  He  pointed  to  a  field  of  stout  wheat,  which 
he  said  had  produced  grain  every  other  year,  for  the 
last  thirty  years.  It  was  a  heavy  clay  loam,  with 
limestone  pebbles,  and  a  sprinkling  of  granite  boul- 
ders. Fifteen  years  ago  this  field  received  fifty- 
bushels  of  lime  to  the  acre,  since  which  it  has  been 
occasionally  dressed  with  barn  yard  manure.  Here 
was  also  the  cleanest  field  of  corn  and  potatoes  we 
had  yet  seen.  Mr.  Johnson  plows  deep,  keeps  large 
flocks  of  sheep — some  improved  neat  stock,  foe; — 
hence  the  secret  why  he  has  so  much  wheat  and  ^ 
wool  to  sell.  We  next  come  to  Christian  Kimes— 
an  excellent  specimen  of  a  Pennsylvania  German 
farmer.  Enormous  barns,  high,  strong  fences,  large 
wheat  fields  groaning  for  the  sickle,  and  fallows 
harrowed  to  the  death  of  all  cohesion  ;  but  then, 
such  stalwart  prejudices  against  all  that  is  yankee, 
or   foreign  —  such  honest,   fully  developed  hatred 
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gainst  book-farming' — such  unfeeling  contempt  for 
the  poor,  physically  impotent,  visionary  book-mak- 
ing, and  book-reading  world.  But  I  must  confess 
that  my  respect  for  such  men  is  hardly  diminished 
by  their  failings.  When  I  see  with  my  own  eyes 
the  fruits  and  monuments  of  their  idomitable  indus- 
try, their  Herculean  powers  of  muscle,  their  all- 
conquering  perseverence,  their  all  and  singular  de- 
votion to  their  own  proper  calling,  verily,  one  such 
man  is  of  more  substantial  use  to  the  sub  stratum 
of  society,  than  a  hundred  mere  idle,  theoretical, 
unpracticed,  blundering  book-farmers. 

We  now  stopped  to  dine  at  the  house  of  Cornel- 
ius Bartlett,  in  the  town  of  Romulus.  His  farm  is 
bounded  by  the  lake.  It  contains  220  acres  of  first 
rate  land;  the  surface  soil  is  the  same  heavy  loam 
before  noticed,  the  subsoil  an  impervious  hard-pan; 
but  as  the  inclination  towards  the  lake  is  sufficient 
to  carry  off  the  surplus  water,  little  inconvenience 
is  given  by  the  impervious  subsoil.  In  a  few  instan- 
ces, Mr.  B.  has  underdrained  some  of  his  more 
level  lots,  to  the  great  improvement  of  the  surface 
soil.  Here  wa?  a  five  acre  field  of  corn,  which  gave 
a  better  promise  of  a  heavy  crop  than  any  one  we 
had  seen.  It  was  planted  in  drills  three  feet  apart, 
in  the  rows  ;  the  field  had  received  early  in  the 
spring  sixty-two  horse  loads  of  barn-yard  manure  to 
the  acre.  The  corn  was  now  five  feet  high.  It 
covered  the  ground  so  completely  that  the  rows 
could  hardly  be  distinguished.  While  the  present 
high  temperature  and  scorching  sun  was  curling  the 
leaves  of  every  other  field  of  corn  we  had  seen,  here, 
heat  and  moisture  were  so  finely  balanced,  that  veg- 
etable decomposition,  and  vegetable  growth  went 
on  pari  passu,  to  the  making  of  such  a  crop  of  corn 
and  corn  stalks,  as  is  rarely  seen.  Mr.  B  had  about 
two  acres  of  corn  sown  in  drills  for  fodder,  which 
had  been  hoed  once:  from  its  present  luxuriant 
growth  it  had  the  appearance  of  being  sown  broad 
cast.  The  same  pains  taken  in  the  culture  of  wheat 
would  save  much  seed,  and  msure  a  very  large  crop. 
Mr.  B.  will,  when  his  crops  are  in,  send  to  the 
Genesee  Farmer,  an  account  of  his  corn  crop.  He 
had  a  field  of  twenty-six  acres  of  wheat  which  will 
probably  yield  25  bushels  to  the  acre;  also,  a  prom- 
ising field  of  spring  wheat,  with  sundry  other  fields 
of  summer  grain.  His  stock  of  young  horses  were 
of  good  blood.  His  cows  and  other  neat  cattle,  few 
in  number,  as  are  all  our  grain  farmers',  were  of  the 
improved  breeds.  His  sheep  we  did  not  see.  Our 
dinner  was  such  as  it  should  be  the  pride  of  every 
lord  of  the  soil  to  set  before  his  guests.  It  was 
composed  of  the  substantial  products  and  dainties  of 
the  farm,  without  the  adventitious  aid  of  far-fetch- 
ed exotics.  It  was  served  by  his  own  wife  and  her 
fair  daughter,  with  that  unpretending  hospitality 
which  does  all  for  comfort,  and  little  for  show. 

S.  W. 

For  the  Genesee  Farmer. 

DEVON  CATTLE. 

Mr.  Editor, — In  my  few  remarks  on  Devon  cat- 
tle, in  Ihe  July  number  of  the  Farmer,  I  inadver- 
tently omitted  to  give  an  opinion  relative  to  their 
size  and  milking  properties. 

It  is  a  prevalent  opinion,  amongst  those  who  are 
not  acquainted  with  them,  that  as  a  breed  they  are 
80  diminutive  in  size,  and  such  poor  milkers,  that 
they  are  of  little  value  to  the  farmer  :  this  I  think 
is  a  great  mistake.  They  are  small  when  compared 
to  the  Durhams,  but  are  generally  larger  than  the 


native  cattle,  and,  when  well  fed  on  common  foliage, 
the  cows  will  weigh  from  600  to  800  lbs.  dressed, 
and  the  oxen  from  1,000  to  1,500,  and  with  extraor- 
einary  feeding  they  become  very  heavy,  and  always 
weigh  well  to  their  appearance.  Their  activity  en- 
ables them  to  travel  a  great  distance  to  market 
without  much  loss,  and  their  smooth  and  sprightly 
appearance  always  secures  for  them  the  highest  price 
in  marKet. 

I  do  not  consider  great  size  very  desirable  in  any 
animal.  The  small-boned,  fine,  anc  smoothly-made 
animals,  of  all  breeds,  are  generally  the  most  profit- 
able ;  and  that  breed  of  cattle  which  will  yield  the 
most  profit  for  the  food  which  they  consume,  is  the 
most  valuable  for  the  farmer. 

As  milkers,  they  are  similar  to  our  native  cows, 
there  being  poor,  middling,  and  good  ones  amongst 
them.  Their  milk  is  very  rich,  yielding  a  large  pro- 
portion of  butter  and  cheese.  It  is  my  opinion,  that 
very  much  depends  upon  the  management  of  heifers 
for  making  them  great  milkers.  They  jought  to  be 
bountifully  fed  with  succulent  food  the  first  season, 
and  especially  before  calving  ;  to  expand  their  milk 
veins  and  enlarge  their  udders  ;  and  they  ought  to 
be  very  vigorously  and  carefully  milked.  The  prac- 
tice of  letting  heifers  suckle  the  first  season,  is 
against  their  making  good  milkers. 

WILLIAM  GARBUTT. 

Wheatland,  July  10,  1845. 

N.  Y.  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  FAIR. 

A  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society  was  held  at  Bagg's  Ho- 
tel, Utica,  on  the  10th  July.     Present — 
B.  P.  Johnson,  President. 

H.  W.  Doolittle,  Herkimer ;  E.  P .  Prentice,  Al- 
bany ;  H.  S.  Randall,  Cortland,  Vice-Presidents. 
L.  Tucker,  Recording  Secretary  ;  D.  Lee,  Corres- 
ponding Secretary.  George  Vail,  Troy  ;  T.  S. 
Faxton,  Utica  ;  Major  Kirby,  Brownville  ;  J.  M. 
Sherwood,  Auburn  ;  George  Geddes,  Oneida,  Ma- 
nagers. 

The  President  of  the  Oneida  County  Agricultu- 
ral Society,  E.  Comstock,  and  a  number  of  the  offi- 
cers and  members  of  the  society,  were  present  at 
the  meeting. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee of  Arrangements  for  the  Fair: 

B.  P.  Johnson,  Rome ;  Alex.  Walsh,  Lansing- 
burgh  ;  J.  M.  Sherwood,  Auburn  ;  George  Geddes, 
Tyler,  Onondaga  county  ;  Luther  Tucker,  Albany  ; 
E.  Comstock,  Rome  ;  T.  S.  Faxton,  Utica  ;  Spen- 
cer Kellogg,  Utica. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  confer  with  the  rail-road  and  boat  compa- 
nies, in  relation  to  the  transportation  of  stock  and 
articles  designed  for  exhibition  : 

J.  M.  Sherwood,  Auburn  ;  Horatio  Seymour,  Uti- 
ca ;  M.  D.  Burnet,  Syracuse  ;  L.  B.  Langworthy, 
Rochester  ;  Lewis  F.  Allen,  Buffiilo  ;  George  Vail, 
Troy  ;  Thomas  Hillhouse,  Albany. 

The  Judges  for  the  Fair  were  appointed,  and  the 
list  will  be  published  as  soon  as  it  shall  be  ascertain- 
ed from  the  gentlemen  appointed  that  they  will 
serve. 

The   following  additional  premiums  are   to  be 
given  : 
For  the  best  corn  and  cob  crusher,  to  be  operated 

by  horse  power, •  •  •  •  .$10 

For  the  best  grade  yearling  heifer, .i...  6 
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2d  beet  "  "  Colman's  Tour. 

3d  best  "  "  vol.  Transactions. 

Best  heifer  calf, Colman's  Tour. 

Beat  native  yearling  heifer, 5 

2d  best  "  "  Colman's  Tour. 

3d  best '<  "  vol.Transactions. 

Best  heifer  calf, Colman's  Tour. 

Best  samples,  (not  less  than  three  cheeses  from 

each  of  ten  dairies  in  any  one  county,) $20 

2d  beet  ditto, 10 

3d  best  ditto, 5 

A  committee  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Utica,  of 
which  bis  honor,  E.  A.  Wetmore,  Mayor  of  the 
city,  was  chairman,  waited  upon  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  State  Society.  The  several  lo- 
cations for  the  show-grounds,  which  had  been  se- 
lected as  proper  places  for  the  exhibition,  were  exa- 
mined by  the  officers  of  the  State  Society,  and  they 
decided  that  the  grounds  on  Mr.  Thorn's  farm,  on 
the  New  Hartford  Turnpike,  was,  upon  the  whole, 
best  adapted  for  the  exhibition  of  the  society,  and 
the  accommodation  of  the  owners  of  stock  who  may 
attend. 

The  spirit  manifested  by  the  citizens  of  Utica,  was 
most  gratifying  to  the  officers  of  the  society,  and 
gives  assurance  that  everything  desirable  to  make 
the  approaching  fair  one  of  the  most  splendid  ex- 
hibitions ever  witnessed  in  this  State,  will  be  done 
so  far  as  the  citizens  of  Utica  are  concerned. 

We  will  not  for  a  moment  doubt  that  the  farmers 
of  Oneida,  and  of  the  adjoining  counties,  will  pre- 
sent an  exhibition  of  their  stock,  dairies,  and  domes- 
tic manufactures  worthy,  not  only  of  Central  New 
York,  but  of  the  Empire  State. 

The  additional  premiums  offered  for  samples  of 
the  best  10  dairies  in  any  one  county,  it  is  believed, 
will  secure  an  exhibition  from  the  best  dairy  coun- 
ties, more  extensive  than  has  ever  before  been  seen 
at  the  Fairs  of  the  Society. 

Permit  me  to  say  to  the  citizens  of  Utica,  that 
there  is  much  labor  to  be  done,  to  have  every  thing 
in  order  for  the  Fair.  Your  enterprise  and  your  en- 
ergy are  known  and  appreciated.  If  you  would  ex- 
cel Poughkeepsie,  let  me  say,  it  will  all  need  to  be 
put  in  requisition.  That  it  will  be  so,  I  shall  not 
doubt,  unless  reluctantly  convinced  when  our 
grounds  shall  be  thrown  open  to  the  thousands  who 
will  be  in  attendance  on  the  16th  and  17th  of  Sep- 
tember. 

Persons  desirous  of  becoming  members  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  of  competing  for  the  premiums,  are  re- 
quested to  enter  their  names  at  the  stage  office  of  J. 
Butterfield  k  Co.,  adjoining  the  National  Hotel, 
Genesee-street,  Utica.  The  fees  for  membership 
are  $1 .  

STOCKTON  BUTTER. 
We  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  the 
Stockton  butter  will  bo  as  much  sought  for  in  the 
eastern  cities,  as  the  far-famed  Goshen  butter  now 
is.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  the  farmers  of  Stock- 
ton, N.  Y.,  began  to  turn  their  attention  to  this  im- 
portant subject.  We  were  informed  a  while  since, 
by  one  of  the  best  manufacturers  of  butter  in  Stock- 
ton, that  the  first  that  was  put  up  in  firkins,  for 
transportation,  was  put  up  by  himself,  not  more 
than  six  or  eight  years  ago.  Now  it  is  a  staple  pro- 
duction of  that  county,  and  in  that  little  town  alone 
we  were  informed  by  a  dairyman  the  other  day, 
there  are  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  twelve  cotes, 
most  of  which  were  kept  for  diary  purposes. 


There  are  two  diaries  with  fifty  cows  each,  some 
four  or  five  with  forty  cows  each,  and  a  number 
with  from  twenty  to  forty  cows  each.  The  average 
amount  of  butter  produced  to  each  cow,  is  about 
150  lbs.,  in  some  seven  or  eight  months,  and  about 
350  to  400  lbs.  of  cheese  during  the  four  to  five 
months  in  which  they  manufacture  that  article. — 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  thrtt  the  manufacture  of  butter 
and  cheese  makes  an  important  item  in  the  products 
of  one  small  town.  Eastern  dealers  in  such  articles, 
who  buy  the  Stockton  manufactured  butter,  will 
probably  get  a  good  article.  The  dairymen  there 
have  been  successful  at  our  Agricultural  fairs,  and 
we  tnist  the  products  of  their  dairies  will  be  famed 
in  the  eastern  market  ere  long. — Fredonia  JV.  Y. 
Censor. 

AGRICULTURE  AS  A  PROFESSION. 

The  pursuit  of  agriculture  is  almost  universally 
considered  as  merely  a  profession  of  commerce  or 
trade,  the  farmer  looking  wholly  to  its  pecuniary 
results.  In  a  trading  community,  pecuniary  consid- 
erations are  always  liable  to  control  the  judgment, 
and  predominate  over  every  other  consideration.— 
Where  the  means  are  limited,  and  the  farm  must  be 
cultivated  as  the  only  source  of  subsistence,  pecun- 
iary returns  must,  of  course,  be  the  main  object. — 
Where,  as  in  England,  the  cultivator  is  not  the 
owner  of  the  soil,  but  the  annual  rent  must  be  paid, 
and  he  is  liable,  as  in  most  cases,  to  be  compelled  to 
quit  his  occupancy  at  the  pleasure  or  the  caprice  of 
his  landlord,  farming  must  be  conducted  merely  as 
a  matter  of  business,  and  there  is  no  inducement  to 
pursue  the  profession  as  matter  of  taste  or  senti- 
ment. In  many  cases  in  my  own  country,  it  must, 
of  necessity,  be  followed  wholly  as  a  means  of  sup- 
port and  of  profit,  and  in  some  cases  as  a  struggle 
for  life. 

But  there  are  innumerable  other  cases,  in  which 
men  have  the  power,  under  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, and  I  am  most  anxious  they  should  have 
likewise  the  disposition  to  devote  themselves  to  it 
as  an  elegant  and  liberal  profession,  worthy  of  a 
mind  gifted  even  with  the  finest  taste,  and  enriched 
by  the  highest  cultivation.  The  United  States  pre- 
sent not  many  examples  of  very  great  wealth,  at 
least  when  estimated  by  the  standard  of  wealth 
which  prevails  in  England,  where,  indeed,  are  to  be 
found  individual  accumulations  which  distance  all  the 
dreams  of  oriental  magnificence.  But,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  no  country  upon  the  globe,  and  no  condi- 
tion of  things  since  the  establishment  of  society, 
ever  presented  more  favorable  opportunities  than  the 
United  States  for  any  one,  by  active  and  wholsomo 
industry  and  a  proper  frugality,  to  acquire  a  compe- 
tence, and  that  respectable  independence,  in  which, 
with  a  full  supply  for  the  necessities  of  life,  and  an 
abundant  provision  for  its  comforts,  there  will  be 
found  within  reach  as  many  of  the  elegancies  and 
ornaments,  and  luxuries  of  life,  as  a  well-disciplin- 
ed and  healthful  state  of  mind  can  require.  I  have 
seen  too,  frequently,  such  beautiful  examples  in  our 
c^imtry  villages,  and  scattered  over  several  parts  of 
a  land  m  many  respects  favored  by  Heaven  above  ev- 
ery other,  not  to  be  deeply  impressed  with  a  condi- 
tion of  life,  which,  where  its  blessings  are  properly 
and  gratefully  appreciated,  seems  to  leave  a  little 
more  on  earth  for  a  rational  and  reflecting,  a  benevo- 
lent and  truly  religious  mind  to  ask.  Happy  is  it  . 
where  its  waters  are  not  poisoned  by  an  insatiate 
avarice,  nor  disturbed  and  thrown  into  confusion  by 
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ambition  of  political  office  or  distinction,  or  a  fever- 
ish thirst  for  notoriety  and  excitement:  but  in  a 
(juiet,  yet  not  stagnant  repose,  they  reflect  every- 
where 'the  tokens  of  that  divine  goodness,  which 
seems  in  such  examples  to  have  poured  out  its  rich- 
est earthly  treasures.  N^^w,  I  am  anxious  that  ag- 
riculture should  occupy  that  place  among  the  liberal 
professions  to  which  it  can  be  raised,  and  to  which, 
from  its  importance,  it  is  entitled.  But  this  can  on- 
ly be  done  by  improving  the  education  of  farmers  as 
a  class — by  multiplying,  through  the  means  of  a 
most  liberal  and  extended  education,  the  charms  of 
the  country,  and  the  subjects  of  interest  which  would 
be  constantly  more  and  more  developed  to  a  cultiva- 
ted and  inquisitive  mind  ;  and  by  showing  that  its 
successful  pursuit,  either  as  a  matter  of  business  or 
recreation,  where  a  moderate  fortune  is  possessed, 
or  a  moderate  professional  income  is  secured,  is  not 
incompatible  with  the  highest  improvement  of  taste, 
and  even  a  vigorous  and  successful  pursuit  of  learn- 
ing; and  that,  where  so  pursued,  under  favorable 
circumstances,  it  affords  as  fair  a  chance  of  rational 
enjoyment  and  quiet  usefulness,  as  any  situation 
which  the  most  lucrative  trade,  or  the  most  success- 
ful political  ambition,  or  even  the  highest  profess- 
ional eminence,  can  command. 

But  I  fear,  how  much  soever  I  may  satisfy  the 
sober  and  reflecting  minds  on  this  point,  my  opin- 
ions and  persuasions  will  scarcely  be  heard,  and  far 
less  heeded,  in  that  rush  for  wealth,  for  office,  and 
for  notoriety,  which,  like  a  torrent  sweeping  over 
the  country,  carries  every  moveable  object  in  its 
course.  It  seems,  however,  not  less  my  duty  to 
record  my  strong  convictions,  which  the  experience 
of  a  life  not  short  has  served  only  to  confirm.  I 
see  in  my  own  country  every  where  proffered  to  an 
honest  industry,  a  wise  frugality,  and  a  wholesome 
self-government,  the  most  ample  rewards :  I  see  a 
wide  extent  of  rich  and  beautiful  temtory,  waiting 
the  improving  hand  of  .skill  and  labor,  to  be  had  in 
many  cases  almost  for  asking,  with  every  man  to 
choose  where  he  will  pitch  his  tent,  not  only  with- 
out injury,  but  to  the  advantage  of  his  neighbor: — 
I  see  the  means  of  education,  of  competence,  and 
of  substantial  independence,  held  out  to  all  who  will 
avail  themselves  of  them.  In  the  midst  of  all  this, 
I  see  thousands  and  thousands  of  young  men,  blest 
with  education  and  fortunes  adequate  to  supply  all 
reasonable  wants  in  the  country,  rushing  into  cities, 
exhausting  their  small  means  in  the  extravagances 
and  dissipations  of  fashionable  life;  crowding  ail  the 
professions  to  repletion;  pressing  on,  with  vexation 
and  disappointment  heaped  upon  vexation  and  disap- 
pointment, into  all  the  avenues  of  political  office 
and  distinction,  and  into  all  the  bitter  strifes  of  po- 
litical controversy;  forcing  their  way  into  the  pur- 
suits of  trade  without  talents  for  their  prosecution, 
and  almost  sure  to  involve  themselves  in  bankruptcy 
and  ruin;  and,  in  one  form  and  another,  dragging 
on  through  life  without  satisfaction  to  themselves 
and  without  usefulness  to  others,  and  too  often  a  ru- 
inous burden  upon  those  whom  it  is  now  their  turn 
to  succor  and  relieve.  I  cannot,  therefore,  help 
wishing  that  the  pursuits  of  agriculture  might  be 
made  attractive  to  such  persons;  and  that,  with  ed- 
ucation, and  that  moderate  fortune  which  would 
give  them  the  command  of  the  best  advantages  of 
rural  life,  they  might  find  in  it,  as  far  as  rational 
happiness  and  humble  usefulness  are  concerned,  that 
philosopher's  stone,  which  in  other  places  they  are 
almost  sure  to  ecarch  for  in  vain. — Cohnaa's  Tour. 


DOES   THE   MOON   INFLUENCE   THE 
WEATHER. 

From  the  fourth  number  of  Dr.  Lardner's  Pop- 
ular lectures  on  science,  which  has  just  been  pub- 
lished, we  make  the  following  extract.  The  in- 
fluence which  the  changes  of  the  moon  are  gene- 
rally supposed  to  exert  upon  the  weather,  seem 
very  clearly  shown  by  the  Doctor  to  be  fallacious: 

"  Among  the  many  influences  which  the  moon 
is  supposed,  by  the  world  in  general,  to  exercise 
upon  our  globe,  one  of  those  which  have  been  most 
universally  believed,  in  all  ages  and  in  all  coun- 
tries, is  that  which  it  is  presumed  to  exert  upon 
the  changes  of  the  weather.  Although  the  parti- 
cular details  of  this  influence  are  sometimes  pre- 
tended to  be  described,  the  only  general  principle 
or  rule  which  prevails  with  the  world  in  general 
is,  that  a  change  of  weather  may  be  looked  for  at 
the  epochs  of  the  new  and  full  moon — that  is  to 
say,  if  the  weather  be  previously  fair,  it  will  be- 
come foul  ;  if  foul,  will  become  fair.  Similar  chan- 
ges are  also  sometimes,  though  not  so  confidently, 
looked  for  at  the  epochs  of  the  quarters. 

A  question  of  this  kind  may  be  regarded  either 
as  a  question  of  science  or  a  question  of  fact. 

If  it  be  regarded  as  a  question  of  science,  we 
are  called  upon  to  explain  how  and  by  what  pro- 
perty of  matter,  or  what  law  of  nature  or  attrac- 
tion, the  moon  at  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion of  miles,  combining  its  effects  with  the  sun, 
at  four  hundred  times  that  distance,  can  produce 
those  alleged  changes  ?  To  this  it  may  be  readily 
answered,  that  no  known  law  or  principle  has  hith- 
erto explained  any  such  phenomena.  The  moon 
and  sun  must  doubtless  affect  the  ocean  of  air  which 
surrounds  the  globe,  as  they  affect  the  ocean  of 
water,  producing  effects  analogous  to  tides  ;  but 
when  the  quantity  of  such  an  effect  is  estimated, 
it  is  proved  to  be  utterly  inappreciable,  and  such 
as  could  by  no  means  account  for  the  meteorologi- 
cal changes  here  adverted  to. 

But  in  conducting  investigations  of  this  kind  we 
proceed  altogether  to  the  wrong  direction,  and  begin 
at  the  wrong  end  when  we  commence  with  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  physical  cause  of  the  supposed 
phenomena.  That  method  of  conducting  physical 
inquiries,  which  was  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  illus- 
trious Bacon,  and  which  has  led  to  such  an  immense 
extension  of  our  knowledge  of  the  universe,  imperi- 
ously requires,  that  before  we  begin  to  seek  for  the 
causes  of  any  phenomena  we  must  prove,  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt,  the  reality  of  the  phenome- 
na, and  ascertain,  with  the  utmost  precision,  all  the 
circumstances  attending  them.  In  other  words,  we 
are  required  to  consider  all  inquiries  of  the  kind  now 
adverted  to  as  mere  questions  of  fact,  before  we  take 
them  as  questions  of  science. 

What,  then,  let  us  see,  is  the  present  question  1 
It  is  asserted,  that  the-moon  produces  such  an  inflU'- 
ence  on  the  weather  as  to  cause  it  to  change  at  the 
new  and  full  moon,  and  at  the  quarters.  But  in  this 
mode  of  stating  the  proposition,  there  are  implicitly 
included  two  very  distinct  points,  one  of  which  is  a 
simple  matter  of  fact,  and  the  other  a  point  of  phy- 
sical science. 

First,  It  is  asserted,  that  at  the  epochs  of  a  newr 
and  full  moon,  and  at  the  quarters,  there  is  generally 
a  change  of  tke  weather.  This  is  a  mere  statement 
of  alleged  fact. 

Second,  It  is  asserted,  that  the  places  of  the 
moon,  or  in  other  words  the  relative  position  of  th« 
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moon  and  sun  in  regard  to  the  earth,  is  the  cause  of 
these  changes. 

Now,  it  is  evidently  necessary  to  settle  the  first 
question  before  we  trouble  ourselves  with  the  sec- 
ond; for  if  it  should  so  happen  that  the  first  state- 
ment should  prove  to  bo  destitute  of  foundation,  the 
second  lalls  to  the  ground. 

The  question  of  fact  here  before  us  is  one  most 
easily  settled.  In  many  meteorological  observations 
throughout  Europe,  a  register  of  weather  in  all  re- 
spects has  been  kept  for  a  long  period  of  time.  Thus 
the  height  of  the  barometer,  the  condition  of  the 
thermometer,  the  hydrometer,  and  the  rain-guage  : 
the  form  and  character  of  the  clouds,  the  times  of 
the  falling  of  rain,  hail,  and  snow,  and,  in  short,  ev- 
ery particular  respecting  the  weather  has  been  duly 
registered  from  day  to  day,  and  often  from  hour 
to  hour. 

The  period  of  the  lunar  phases,  it  is  needless  to 
eay,  has  also  been  registered  ;  and  it  is,  therefore, 
possible  to  compare  one  set  of  changes  with  the 
other. 

This,  in  fine,  has  been  done.  We  can  imagine, 
placed  in  two  parallel  columns,  in  juxtaposition,  the 
series  of  epochs  of  the  new  and  full  moons  and  the 
quarters,  and  the  corresponding  conditions  of  the 
weather  at  these  times,  for  fifty  or  one  hundred 
years  back,  so  that  we  may  be  enabled  to  examine, 
as  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  the  conditions  of  ihe  wea- 
ther for  one  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  full  and  new 
moons  and  quarters.  The  result  of  such  an  exam- 
ination has  been,  that  no  correspondence  whatever 
has  been  found  to  exist  between  the  two  phenomena. 
Thus,  let  us  suppose  that  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  full  moons  be  taken  at  random  from  the  table  ; 
if  the  conditron  of  the  weather  at  these  several 
epochs  be  examined,  it  will  be  found,  probably,  that 
in  sixty-three  cases  there  was  not  a  change  ;  so  that 
under  such  circumstances,  the  odd  moon  in  this  divi- 
sion of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  would  favor  the 
popular  opinion  :  but  if  another  random  collection 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  full  moons  be  taken, 
and  similarly  examined,  it  will  probably  be  found 
that  sixty-three  are  not  attended  by  changes  of  wea- 
ther, while  sixty-two  are.  With  its  characteristic 
caprice,  the  rnoon  on  this  occasion  opposes  the  pop 
ular  opinion.  In  short,  a  full  examination  of  the 
tahle  shows,  that  the  condition  of  the  weather,  as  to 
change  or  in  any  other  respect,  has,  as  a  matter  of 
•  fact,  no  correspondence  whatever  with  the  lunar 
phases. 

Such,  then,  being  the  case,  it  would  be  idle  to  at- 
tempt to  seek  for  a  physical  cause  of  an  effect  which 
is  destitute  of  truth  .*' 


IMPROVED  BUCKLE. 

One  of  the  most  \'^luable  improvements  which  we 
have  met  for  some  time,  is  the  "  Compound  Lever 
Buckle,"  invented  by  Henry  Lawrence,  of  Chenan- 
go Co.  N.  Y.  The  article  is  intended  chiefly  for  the 
use  of  the  trace  or  tug  in  harnesses,  and  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  the  heaviest  or  lightest  draft.  Its  pecul- 
iar advantages  are,  that  it  dispenses  with  the  use  of 
the  tongue,  thus  obviating  the  necessity  of  cutting 
holes  in  the  trace,  and  giving  to  it  greater  strength 
and  durability.  Every  one  has  noticed  that  a  trace 
breaks  first  where  the  tongue  of  the  buckle  goes 
through;  this  is  owing  to  the  whole  strain  of  the 
draft  coming  on  but  a  small  portion  of  the  trace,  and 
to  the  leather  becoming  rotten  and  weakened  by  the 
holes'  letting  in  wet.     With  this  buckle,  the  trace 


can  be  taken  up  or  altered  to  any  required  position, 
and  is  instantly  fastened  with  the  utmost  exactness, 
to  a  hair's  breadth.  It  is  an  article  of  great  simplic- 
ity, neatness  and  durability,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
is  destined  to  come  into  general  use.  The  patentee 
has  left  one  of  the  buckles  at  this  office,  where  it 
may  be  seen  by  those  interested  in  such  improve- 
ments,— Albany  Cultivator, 

CULTURE  OF  THE  TEASEL. 

There  are  two  species  of  the  teasel;  one  called 
the  sylvestris,  from  its  inhabiting  woody  places;  the 
other  fuUanvm,  referring  to  the  class  of  men  by 
whom  it  is  used,  viz:  the  fullers.  Now  most  per- 
sons scarcely  distinguish  them  apart;  they  regard 
both  as  one,  and  this  is  not  very  remarkable,  as  they 
look  ver}'  much  alike:  but  an  inspection  of  the  hooka 
of  the  scales  or  chaff  of  the  flower  heads  will  set 
one  right;  the  latter  has  hooks  bent  outwards,  while 
in  the  sylvestris  they  are  straight.  It  is  by  the  bent 
and  exceedingly  fine  points  of  these  flower  scales 
or  chaff  that  are  fitted  for  the  office  in  which  they 
are  employed,  viz:  that  of  raising  a  nap  upon  wool- 
en cloths;  and  so  important  are  they,  that  not  a 
piece  of  broadcloth  can  be  made  without  them.  No 
machine  or  process  has  yet  been  devised  which  can 
perform  this  work,  though  many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  supply  their  place.  The  teasel  forms 
a  natural  family  of  plants  by  themselves.  Their 
leaves  are  either  opposite  or  stand  in  circles  (whorls) 
around  the  stem.  Their  flowers  are  situated  at  the 
end  of  the  stem,  and  are  collected  in  an  elongated 
oval  head.  Some  persons  probably  consider  them 
as  a  kind  of  thistle;  but  their  heads  are  really  differ- 
ent, though  the  family  stands  next  to  the  great 
family  of  plants  known  in  botanical  treatises  as  the 
compositfe — a  family  in  which  the  thistle  tribe  is 
found.  The  teasel  is  a  biennial  plant,  or  requires 
two  years  to  come  to  perfection.  It  is  hardy,  be- 
longs to  the  temperate  climate,  and  bears  frost  well. 
It  is  not  difficult  for  thorough-going  farmers  to  cul- 
tivate it.  It  may  be  cultivated  on  almost  any  kind 
of  soil,  provided  it  is  not  too  rich;  the  best  teasel 
is,  however,  raised  upon  a  rather  stiff  clayey  loam. 
The  ground  is  to  be  broken  up  early  in  the  spring; 
the  seed  is  sown  in  drills  three  feet  apart,  and  may 
be  put  into  the  ground  any  time  from  the  first  of  A- 
pril  to  the  first  of  June,  It  is  bettei",  however,  to 
sow  as  soon  as  the  field  is  sufficiently  dry,  as  the 
young  plant  is  not  injured  by  frost,  should  it  occur, 
and  an  opportunity  given  for  a  wider  extension  of  its 
roots,  'J'he  seed,  when  sown  early  in  April,  will 
require  first  hoeing  by  the  middle  of  May,  or  when 
the  leaf  is  about  two  inches  long.  Without  enter- 
ing upon  an  exact  detail  of  what  is  to  be  done,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  the  plant  will  require 
much  treatment  as  maize  or  Indian  corn;  or  that  du- 
ring the  whole  period  it  will  require  to  be  kept  free 
from  weeds.  Attention  so  as  to  secure  the  growth 
of  the  plant  it;  not  so  difficult  as  curing  the  teasel 
and  putting  it  in  a  condition  for  market.  This  part 
of  the  business  I  will  now  speak  of. 

It  may  be  considered  as  ready  for  picking  when  it 
has  just  past  flowering;  or  when  the  petal  (flower 
leaf)  is  ready  to  drop.  Here  is  an  important  fact  to 
be  noticed;  the  crop  must  be  attended  to  and  gath- 
ered at  once;  for  at  this  stage  only  are  the  heads 
and  awns  of  the  floral  leaves  sufficiently  elastic  and 
tough  to  be  adapted  to  the  fuller's  use. 

If,  then,  a  careless  farmer  attempts  to  raise  the 
teasel,  he  will,  ten  to  one,  lose  his  crop,  or  let  it 
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injure,  for  want  of  immediate  attention  at  the  pre- 
cise time  at  which  it  is  required.  But  this  is  not  all; 
the  teasel  bein^  gathered  at  the  proper  time,  would 
still  be  lost  without  careful  drying;  for  at  this  time 
it  is  not  like  the  dry  head  of  the  wild  teasel  which 
we  see  in  the  autumn,  but  it  is  full  of  the  juices  of 
the  plant;  and  these  must  be  evaporated  in  a  mode 
which  will  prevent  mould  or  mildew,  and  at  the  same 
time  preserve  the  elasticity  of  the  hooks.  To  eli'ect 
this,  Mr.  Hopkins,  of  Cayuga  county,  has  erected 
a  number  of  buildings  in  form  and  size  of  the  com- 
mon corn-house  or  corn-crib,  only  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  thin  scantlings  are  a  little  wider,  in  or- 
der to  admit  of  a  freer  entrance  of  air.  In  the  in- 
terior, temporary  scaffoldings  are  put  up  about  two 
feet  apart,  which  are  also  formed  of  scantlings  laid 
upon  supports,  with  inch  spaces  between  each. — 
Upon  these  platforms  the  teasel  is  laid  to  dry.  Here 
being  freely  exposed  to  currents  of  air  passing  thro' 
the  building,  the  moisture  speedily  evaporates  and 
is  carried  away;  and  being  at  the  same  time  in  the 
shade,  the  material  preserves  its  elastic  property  as 
well  as  flexible  state,  upon  which  its  great  utility 
in  cloth  dressing  depends.  From  these  remarks,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  requisites  for  raising  and  cur- 
ing good  teasel,  are  first  to  cut  it  at  the  proper 
time,  and  second,  to  dissipate  the  moisture  without 
injury  to  the  head;  and  farther,  that  a  lazy  farmer 
is  not  the  man  to  raise  teasel.  Such  is  not  Mr. 
Hopkins.  His  teasel  commands  the  price  of  the 
imported  article,  and  in  fact  is  the  best  sent  to  mar- 
ket. An  acre,  well  managed,  yields  upon  an  aver- 
age, 75,000  heads.  Their  price  in  market  varies 
from  eight  to  twelve  shillings  per  thousand.  Ten 
shillings  is  about  the  medium  price.  This  plant  is 
not  supposed  by  Mr.  Hopkins  to  exhaust  the  soil, 
but  rather  to  benefit  it,  partly  by  the  mechanical  ac- 
tion of  the  roots,  which,  being  somewhat  of  a  tap 
form,  penetrate  deeply,  and  hence  divide  it;  and 
thereby  it  is  better  prepared  for  corn  and  other  crops. 
Without  doubt  a  large  proportion  of  the  matter  of 
the  plants  is  strictly  derived  from  the  atmosphere 
through  the  intervention  of  the  soil;  slill,  like 
all  other  vegetable  bodies,  it  has  its  inorganic 
constituents,  which  must  be  derived  from  the  soil 
itself,  and  hence,  thus  far,  the  plant  must  impov- 
erish the  soil.  So  much  then,  for  the  teasel,  which 
will  probably  always  bear  a  fair  price  and  pay  for 
cultivation;  yet,  comparatively  few  seem  disposed 
to  grow  it,  either  from  the  care  which  they  are  un- 
willing to  bestow  in  curing  it,  as  well  as  on  account 
of  the  time  required  for  the  article  to  grow;  as 
nearly  two  years  must  elapse  before  there  is  a  re- 
turn for  the  labor  and  expense  incurred  in  its  culti- 
vation.— Qua?-.  Jour. 

Agricultural  Anecdote. — Furious  Cresinus,  ae 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  the  Roman  historian,  was  orig- 
inally a  slave.  Having  been  made  a  freed  man,  he 
purchased  a  small  spo  of  ground,  from  which  he 
obtained  through  his  unwearied  industry  much  finer 
crops  than  many  of  the  neighbors  who  had  lar- 
ger farms.  This  excited  general  envy,  which  his 
enemies  carried  to  such  a  length  as  to  accuse  him  of 
employing  magic  charms  to  render  his  own  grounds 
fertile  and  to  impoverish  theirs.  The  Edile  caused 
him  to  be  summoned  to  appear  and  answer  the  charge 
before  the  people  of  Rome.  Cresius  obeyed  the 
mandate,  accompanied  by  his  daughter,  a  fresh  and 
iiealthy  colored  girl,  charms  which  appeared  to 
greater  advantage  from  the  simplicity  of  her  dress. 


The  accused  also  brought  with  him  the  tools  and 
implements  of  his  profession.  They  were  in  excel- 
lent condition.  His  mattocks  were  remarkably 
ready  ;  his  plough  was  of  an  enormous  size,  and  his 
cattle  were  all  sound  and  fat.  "Behold!'*  said  this 
truly  dignified  and  indignant  farmer,  "  behold  my 
whole  magical  equipage  !  behold  the  charms  which 
I  have  recourse  to  !  There  are  others,  indeed, 
which  I  am  not  capable  of  producing  before  you — I 
mean  the  sweat  of  my  brows,  and  incessant  toils 
both  by  day  and  night.''  This  native  eloquence  de- 
cided the  matter ;  he  was  honorably  acquitted  by 
the  unanimous  voice  of  a  numerous  and  applauding 
assembly, 

PEA-BUGr — Bruchus  pisa. 

Everybody  has  seen  peas  with  weevils  in  them.— 
While  the  pea  is  growing  and  the  pod  is  soft,  the 
parent  insect  punctures  the  pod  exactly  opposite  the 
young  pea  and  deposits  an  egg.  From  this  egg  a 
maggot  soon  proceeds,  which  works  its  way  direct- 
ly into  the  pea,  and  feeds  on  its  substance.  The 
larva  reaches  its  full  size,  and  passes  into  the  pupa 
state  in  the  fall,  and  the  succeeding  spring  emerges 
from  the  pea  a  winged  beetle  or  weevil.  The  mag- 
got may  sometimes  be  detected  in  green  peas,  and 
Dr.  Harris  observes  that  few  persons  while  indulg- 
ing in  this  luxury  are  "  aware  how  many  insects 
they  unconsciously  swallow."  By  close  examina- 
tion, a  small  dark  spot  may  be  seen  on  the  pea,  and 
on  opening  it  the  maggot  may  be  discovered.  The 
germ  of  the  pea  is  not  always  (perhaps  not  general- 
ly,) destroyed  by  the  insect,  but  the  pea  is  rendered 
unfit  for  culinary  purposes.  This  is  a  serious  inju- 
ry, as  all  will  acknowledge  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  value  of  dry  peas  used  in  soups,  and  other  forms 
on  the  table. 

In  this  country,  the  insect  is  much  less  common 
in  Canada,  and  the  more  northern  portions  of  the 
of  the  United  States,  than  further  south.  In  Maine 
and  Vermont,  for  example,  they  rccasion  but  little 
damage,  peas  being  there  raised  which  are  perfectly 
sound  and  free  fiom  bugs,  and  meet  with  ready  sale 
in  our  large  cities.  The  attack  of  the  insect  may, 
however,  be  in  some  degree  obviated  in  any  section. 
It  is  ascertained  that  its  operations  are  only  contin- 
ued through  a  portion  of  the  season,  and  by  late 
sowing  it  may  be  avoided.  But  there  is  one  objec- 
tion to  late  sowing.  In  districts  subject  to  great 
heat,  and  which  are  also  liable  to  long  drouths,  a 
good  crop  of  peas  can  only  be  obtained  by  early 
sowing,  as  the  crop  will  not  bear  excessive  "heat. — 
In  planting  peas  infested  with  bugs,  it  is  always  ad- 
visable to  kill  the  insects  in  some  way.  This  may 
be  effectually  done  by  pouring  boiling  water  on  the 
peas,  and  stirring  them  well  for  a  few  minutes.  It 
will  not  much  affect  the  vegetating  powers  of  the 
pea.  In  some  cases,  where  the  germ  has  been  laid 
bare  by  the  gnawings  of  the  insect,  it  may  be  killed, 
but  we  have  often  practiced  the  mode,  and  found  no 
particular  objection  to  it. 

But  we  lately  noticed  a  recommendation  of  Dr.  J. 
T.  Plummer,  in  the  Indiana  Farmer  and  Gardener, 
which  is  worthy  of  trial,  as  it  will  not  only  destroy 
the  bug  in  its  incipient  stage,  but  may  also  render 
the  pea  fit  for  the  table.  His  mode  is  to  scald  them 
immediately  after  they  are  gathered,  keeping  them  in 
water,  tumed  on  boiling,  for  one  minute.  Dr.  P. 
states  further,  that  placing  peas  as  soon  as  gathered 
in  jugs  or  bottles,  hermetically  sealed,  will  keep 
them  well,  and  that  nothing  can  be  seen  the  next 
year  but  the.  speck  in  wliich  the  larva  died.— Cm7/. 
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From  tlio  CiiUivator. 

DURABLE  FENCE— BARNS. 

Mr.  L.  Tucker — Every  farmer  should  have  his 
lands  well  fenced.  All  will  admit  Ihis,  and  yet  how 
few  have  fences  that  can  be  trusted.  In  this  cli- 
mate, where  frosts  prevail,  fences  will  need  repairs 
every  spring  if  built  in  the  ordinary  way;  and  it  is 
one  of  the  crreatest  vexations  that  farmers  have  to 
encounter,  the  inefficiency  of  their  frost-shaken  fen- 
ces. The  experience  I  possess  in  relation  to  the 
erection  of  permanent  farm  fences,  has  been  consid- 
erable. A  stone  wall,  which,  for  some  farms,  is 
the  cheapest  and  most  durable  fence,  should  be  con- 
structed by  first  digging  a  trench  eighteen  inch  deep 
by  two  feet  in  width.  This  should  be  paved  with 
oak  or  yellow  pine  boards;  and  upon  this  commence 
laving  the  foundation,  not  with  small  stones  that 
win  work  out,  but  with  large  flat  stones  that  will 
lay  well.  It  is  likewise  necessary  to  lay  the  stones 
lengthwise  across  the  wall,  which  will  bind  and 
strengthen  it.  A  wall  put  up  in  this  manner  will 
etand  the  heaving  influences  of  frost  much  longer, 
and  maintain  its  even  and  straight  appearance,  in 
which  consists  the  beauty  and  efficiency  of  a  wall, 
to  amply  repay  the  extra  expense.  Every  wall 
should  be  made  live  feet  high,  which  is  a  reasonable 
security  for  an  enclosure  against  the  depredations  of 
most  animals.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  cheapest 
fence  for  farms  where  stones  cannot  be  had,  and 
lumber  is  scarce  and  high,  would  be  a  fence  con- 
structed of  cast-iron  pickets,  the  pattern  for  the 
construction  of  which  should  not  exceed  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  for  the  most  part,  increasing  to  one-quar- 
ter where  the  holes  are  placed  for  securing  them  to 
the  iron  bars.  The  bars  should  be  twelve  feet  in 
length,  cast  very  light,  with  holes  in  them  at  prop- 
er distances  for  riveting.  The  riveting  process  is 
eimple,  and  soon  done,  any  blacksmith  being  able 
to  rivet  from  ten  to  twelve  pannels  a  day.  To  make 
the  pickets  as  light  as  possible  it  is  necessary  to 
groove  the  pattern  through  in  the  middle  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch,  leaving  three  inches  at  the  top 
and  bottom  solid,  excepting  the  holes  where  they 
are  secured  to  the  bars ,  Three  feet  is  length  e- 
nough  for  a  picket.  The  expense  of  construction 
would  be  lessened  by  the  use  of  wooden  posts  in- 
stead of  iron;  the  latter,  however,  would  be  prefer- 
able. A  farm  provided  with  a  fence  of  this  materi- 
al, if  kept  thoroughly  painted,  would  be  fenced,  not 
for  a  day,  but  for  all  time. 

I  have  found  the  most  durable  way  to  set  posts, 
and  prevent  them  from  being  thrown  out  by  frost,  is 
to  dig  the  holes  large  enough  to  admit  of  their  be- 
ing filled  up  with  small  stones  and  lime  mortar;  the 
lime  prevents  decay,  and  the  stones  prevent  in  a 
great  nie-isure  the  action  of  frost.  It  is  of  the  ut- 
most import&nce  lor  farmers  who  wish  contentment 
of  mind,  good  neighbors,  the  enjoyment  of  their 
own  property,  and  to  be  free  from  vexatious  litiga- 
tion, to  put  up  good  and  sufficient  fences  both  in- 
side and  out. 

A  FEW  Hints  on  Barns  intknpkd  for  Hat. — 

The  site  for  these  buildings  is  of  the  first  importance. 
It  should  be  in  the  vicinity  of  the  hay  field,  for  in 
the  hot  and  sultry  season  it  is  a  saving  of  time  and 
labor  to  have  them  thus  located.  It  should  be,  if 
possible,  dug  into  the  side  of  a  hill,  which  will  en- 
able you  to  draw  the  load  near  the  roof,  which  ele- 
vation will  enable  you  likewise  to  i)itch  the  hay 
down.     All  will  admit  it  is  easier.     If  you  havo  no 


side  hill  on  which  to  build,  the  posts  of  the  bam 
should  be  at  least  fourteen  feet  high,  which  will  se- 
cure ample  bay-room,  which  is  very  much  needed  in 
all  hay  barns.  The  opening  for  putting  in  the  hay 
should  be  at  the  east,  as  it  will  be  shaded  in  the  af- 
ternoon, the  time  in  which  most  hay  is  put  in.  To 
construct  barns  for  this  purpose  in  the  most  econom- 
cal  way,  I  would  recommend  placing  the  posts  up- 
on the  sills  at  the  distance  of  twelve  feet  asunder, 
gird  paralel  with  the  sills  half  way  up  the  posts, 
then  board  up  by  placing  the  boards  lengthwise  from 
plate  to  sill ,  For  a  roof  match  the  boards  close  and 
lay  two  thicknesses,  taking  care  to  break  joints.—' 
Every  barn  should  be  provided  with  a  conductor  or 
lightening  rod.  An  easy  method  is  to  put  them  up 
in  the  form  of  a  half-circle,  stretching  along  the 
roof,  supported  by  non-conductors.  The  fluid  com- 
ing in  contact  with  either  end  of  the  conductor  will 
travel  to  the  opposite  end,  where  it  will  explode  in- 
to the  air.  Yours  respectfully,  H.  COOKE. 
TivoLi,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1845. 


DUTIES  OF  WOMEN  TO  THEIR  COUNTRY. 

The  shelter  and  protection  of  a  free  government 
also  demand  awakened  and  grateful  energies.  Since 
its  welfare  is  involved  in  the  virtue  and  intelligence 
of  its  subjects,  the  character  and  habits  of  every 
member  of  its  great  family,  are  of  importance.  I 
imagine  that  I  hear  from  the  lips  of  some  of  the 
young  and  sprightly  of  my  sex,  the  inquiry,  "  Why 
need  we  concern  ourselves  in  the  aflTairs  of  politi- 
cians? What  share  have  we  in  the  destinies  of  our 
country?"  The  same  share  that  the  rill  has  in  the 
rivulet,  and  rivulet  has  in  the  sea.  Should  every 
little  streamlet  tarry  at  the  fountain  head,  where 
would  be  the  river  that  dispenses  the  fertility — the 
ocean,  bearing  commerce  and  wealth  upon  its  never- 
ending  tide.  Woman  possesses  an  agency  which 
the  ancient  republic  never  discovered.  The  young 
fountains  of  the  mind  are  given  in  charge  to  her,— > 
She  can  tinge  them  with  sweetness  or  bitterness, 
ere  they  have  chosen  thr;  channels  where  to  flow,  or 
learned  to  murmur  their  story  to  the  time-worn  peb- 
ble. Greece,that  disciple  and  worshipper  of  wisdom, 
neglected  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  feebler  sex, 
or  to  believe  that  they  who  had  the  moulding  of  the 
whole  mass  of  mind  in  its  first  formation,  might 
help  to  infuse  a  principle  of  permanence  into  nation- 
al existence.  Rome,  in  her  wolf-nursed  greatness, 
in  her  fierce  democracy,  in  the  corruption  of  her 
imperial  purple,  despised  the  moral  strength  that 
lay  hidden  under  physical  weakness.  But  our  coun- 
try has  conceded  every  thing,  the  blessings  of  edu- 
cation, the  equality  of  companionship,  the  luxury 
of  benevolence,  the  confidence  of  a  culturer's  office, 
to  those  young  buds  of  being,  in  whom  is  her  wealth 
and  her  hope.  What  does  she  require  of  our  sex 
in  return  for  these  courtesies?  Has  she  not  a  right 
to  expect  that  we  give  our  hands  to  every  cause  of 
peace  and  truth — that  we  nurse  the  plants  of  tem- 
perance and  purity — that  wc  frown  on  every  inroad 
of  disorder  and  vice — that  we  labor  in  all  places 
where  our  lot  may  be  cast,  as  gentle  teachers  of 
wisdom  and  charity,  and  that  we  hold  ourselves,  in 
domestic  privacy,  the  guardians  of  those  principles 
which  the  sage  defends  in  the  halls  of  legislation, 
and  the  priests  of  .Tehovah  upon  the  walls  of  Zion. 

The  Hon.  Zadock  Pratt,  has  contributed  $250 
to  the  Greene  County  Agricultural  Society,  to  be 
epended  for  the  purchase  of  agricultural  premiums. 
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GREATEST  IRON  MINES  IN  THE  WORLD. 

In  Newcomb,  Essex  county,  N.  Y.,  in  one  mine, 
there  is  sufficient  ore  within  two  hundred  feet  of  the 
surface  to  make  eighty  million  cubic  feet  of  iron. — 
Two  other  mines,  within  two  miles,  are  nearly  as 
extensive  as  this;  and  at  all,  the  ore  may  be  quarri- 
ed out  to  the  open  day  like  flagging  stone.  To  in- 
crease the  value  of  these  mines,  they  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  wilderness  of  wood,  and  situated  directly 
upon  a  great  water  power.  The  western  states 
abound  in  lead  and  copper;  the  coimtry  south  of  Lake 
Superior  in  copper  and  silver;  the  southern  states 
in  gold.  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  with 
many  others,  in  inexhaustible  beds  of  coal,  associa- 
ted also  with  iron  ore,  and  all  these  in  a  country 
rich  in  the  great  staples  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
Well  may  we  inquire,  what  country  abounds  so 
much  in  the  elements  of  prosperity  as  our  own? — 
And  let  us  rejoice  that  these  elements  are  neither 
owned  nor  controlled  by  a  despot,  but  belong  to  the 
people.— Quar.  Jour. 

CINCINNATI  PORK. 

Under  this  head,  a  writer  in  the  London  Mark 
Lane  Express  offers  the  following  remarks: 

"  It  is  strictly  within  my  private  cognizance  that, 
during  several  months  past,  a  number  of  provision- 
curers,  headmen,  and  experienced  workmen,  have 
left  some  of  the  curing  depots  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land for  Cincinnati,  for  Louisville,  and  a  few  of  them 
for  places  as  still  more  remote  as  St.  Louis,  Missou- 
ri. By  these  a  better  system  will  soon  be  intro- 
duced; and  believe  me,  sir,  if  you  knew,  as  I  do,  the 
mingled  acuteness  and  energy  of  the  American  char- 
acter, you  would  think  with  me,  that  nothing  but 
encouragement  is  required  to  induce  them  to  push 
their  improvements — in  grotvth  as  well  as  in  cure — 
to  the  utmost  attainable  pitch  of  perfection.  There 
are  not  wanting  men  of  business,  natives  of  the  old 
country,  who  can  make  Americans  alive  to  the  par- 
ticular markets  in  Great  Britian,  where  varying 
modes  of  preparation  are  respectively  held  in  favor. 
Go  on  with  your  movements  of  one-sided  liberality, 
and  as  soon  as  the  virgin  soil  of  the  Mississippi  is 
fined  down  from  the  exuberant  luxuriance  that  in 
some  places  unfits  it  for  the  general  production  of 
wheat  corn,  then  will  you  have  not  pork  alone,  but 
beef,  corn,  and  every  important  article,  the  produc- 
tion of  which  forms  at  present,  the  life  and  subsis- 
tence of  the  better  portion  of  your  population,  pour- 
ing in  where  they  are  not  wanted,  to  the  certain  in- 
ducement of  some  tremendous  social  revolution. 


COL.  H.  S.  RANDALL'S  MERINO  SHEEP. 

Last  season  we  noticed  the  enormous  clip  of  the 
merino  sheep  of  Col.  Henry  S.  Randall,  of  this  vil- 
lage. This  season  we  learn  that  his  Paular  stock, 
including  two  rams,  averaged  over  six  pounds  of 
well  washed  wool  per  head!  A  three  year  old  ram 
sheared  13  lbs.  3  oz.,  (the  heaviest  fleece,  we  be- 
lieve, ever"  taken  from  a  three  year  fold  Merino  in 
the  U.  S.,)  and  a  yearling  8  pounds  8  oz.  Many  of 
the  ewes  sheared  6,  7,  and  8  pounds  per  head,  and 
one  the  unparalleled  weight  of  9  pounds  1  oz.  Col. 
R.  received  the  first  premium  on  rams,  and  the  first 
and  second  on  ewes,  at  the  State  Fair,  at  Pough- 
keepsie,  (1844;)  and  the  gold  medal  of  the  Society, 
for  the  best  managed  and  most  profitable  flock  of 
sheep,  at  the  annual  winter  meeting  of  the  Society 
in  Albany.  Cortland  against  the  \vor\d\—Gortlaivd 
Democrat: 


A  MAN  GROWN  BY  GUANO  AND  ELEC- 
TRICITY. 

The  New  Haven  Courier  tells  the  following  cap- 
ital story  : 

"  A  citizen  of  this  place,  while  recently  on  a  tour 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  was  induced  to  make  him- 
self one  of  the  audience  of  an  itinerant  lecturer, 
who  was  holding  forth  upon  the  efficacy  of  electri- 
city as  applied  to  vegetable  productions. 

In  the  course  of  this  harangue,  guano  was  inci- 
dentally alluded  to  as  a  powerful  agent  in  quicken- 
ing the  growth  of  plants  ;  and  the  eflFects  of  this 
and  electricity  were  displayed  in  such  glowing  lan- 
guage, that  the  auditory  soon  imagined  themselves 
standing  in  the  midst  of  a  field,  and  endeavoring  to 
measure  the  height  of  the  grain  before  it  was  out  of 
reach.  The  whole  assembly  were  in  a  fine  state  of 
enthusiasm,  and  swallowed  down  the  wonders  re- 
vealed to  them  with  opened  mouths  and  starting 
eyes,  when  a  plain-looking  old  farmer  arose,  and, 
with  apparently  much  diffidence,  begged  to  confirm 
the  lecturer's  statements,  by  the  relation  of  an  inci- 
dent which  he  had  recently  witnessed,  and  to  which 
he  was  a  party. 

"  I  have,"  said  he,  "  a  very  bad  boy,  named  Tom- 
my: he's  given  us  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  and  having 
tried  various  methods  to  reform  hira  without  success, 
I  told  my  wife  that  it  w^ould  be  best  to  try  some- 
thing that  was  new,  and  rather  more  severe.  Accord- 
ingly we  agreed  to  shut  him  up  at  night  in  the  barn. 
Weil,  one  night  while  Tommy  was  roosting  with 
the  cattle,  and  I  was  in  bed,  there  came  on  a  tre- 
mendous thunder  storm.  It  lightened  sharp  enough 
to  put  out  a  man's  eyes,  and  the  thunder  never  waa 
beat.  Feeling  rather  uneasy  about  the  boy,  I  got 
up  early  in  the  morning,  and  went  out  to  see  how  ho 
fared.  As  I  was  going  to  the  barn,  I  met  a  man 
most  eight  foot  high  coming  towards  me.  I  had  ne- 
ver seen  such  a  tall  critter  in  all  my  life  before,  and 
I  began  to  feel  sorter  scarible  at  having  him  about 
my  premises. 

"Hallo!"  says  I,  as  soon  as  I  could  speak,  *'  who 
are  you,  and  what  are  you  doing  in  my  barn-yard  ?" 

The  strange  looking  animal  answered  in  a  little 
squeaking  child's  voice,  "Why  father,  it's  me — 
don't  you  know  Tommy  ?" 

"You!'"  says  I;  "whj',  Tom,  hoAv  on  airth  did 
you  get  stretched  out  so  long  in  one  night  ?  Why, 
you're  growed  as  tall  as  all  out  doors,  don't  you 
know  it  ?" 

"Why,  yes,  father,"  says  he,  "  I  s'pose  I  have,  for 
last  night  I  slept  on  them  bags  of  guano  you  put  in 
the  barn,  and  that  and  the  lightning  together  just 
did  the  business." 


EFFECTS  OF  DRINKING  COLD  WATER. 

Dimness  of  sight,  syncope,  spasms  of  the  chest 
and  stomach,  staggering,  imperceptible  pulse,  and 
laborious  respiration.  Sudden  death,  says  Thom- 
son, has  often  been  observed  to  be  produced  by 
drinking  large  draughts  of  cold  water.  Indeed,  this 
effect  of  cold  upon  those  who  have  suffered  much 
previous  heat,  thirst,  and  fatigue,  has  long  been 
known.  Quintus  Curtius,  in  particular,  gives  a 
very  interesting  account  of  the  fatal  effects  which 
the  army  of  Alexander  the  Great  experienced  on 
reaching  the  banks  of  the  river  Oxus,  after  a  fatig- 
ung  march  through  the  sterile  and  burning  sands  of 
the  desert.  Those  who  indulged  in  drinking  freely 
of  the  stream  died  immediately;  and  Alexander,  the 
historian  remarks,  lost  more  men  by  this  means  than 
he  ever  lost  in  ha.tt\Q.— Medical  Times. 
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Butter. — One  of  the  most  prominent  reasons  why  there 
is  so  much  poor  butter  ronde,  is,  that  tho  salt  used  is  not 
good.  Even  the  best  of  our  common  salt  contains  a  consid- 
erable quantitj'  of  impure  matter.  Rock  and  bay  salt, 
which  are  considered  the  purest  that  can  be  obtained,  are 
mixed  with  small  tjuantitics  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and 
lime,  nitrate  of  soda,   aud  muriate  of  magnesia. 

The  following  mode  is  recommended  to  render  it  pure. — 
''Put  into  a  lar^e  kettle  a  peck  of  salt,  with  clear  rain  wa- 
ter enouoh  to  dissolve  it  :  boil  it,  and  skim  off  every  parti- 
cle of  scum  that  rises  on  the  surface;  then  dissolve  I  ounce 
of  the  carbonate  of  soda  in  four  ounces  of  water,  put  it  in- 
to tho  kettle,  stir  it  well,  then  boil  it  again  for  ten  minutes, 
skimming  off  the  scum  that  rises  ;  then  strain  the  brine 
through  several  folds  of  flannel.  A  considerable  quantity 
of  earthly  matter  will  thus  be  found  in  the  bottom  of  the 
kettle,  which  is  tho  cause  of  the  impurity.  After  having 
thus  stra-ncd  it,  add  a  small  quantity  (half  an  ounce  or  so) 
of  muriatic  acid  to  the  brine,  to  neutralize  the  soda;  tVien 
put  the  brine  again  into  the  kettle,  and  boil  it  till  it  crystal- 
izos,  or  in  a  shallow  wooden  vessel  till  the  water  is  evapo- 
rated :  the  first  is  the  quickest.  After  the  salt  is  vvr-Ucrys 
talized,  it  must  be  washed,  by  putting  it  into  a  clean  basket 
and  throwing  over  it  a  bucket  of  perfectly  pure  water,  and 
let  it  drain  off  rapidly  ;  then  let  it  be  dried.  Perfectly  pure 
salt  can  thus  be  obtained,  suitable  not  only  for  butter,  but 
for  preserving  meat,  ice.;  and  the  increased  excellence  thus 
secured  will  well  repay  all  the  trouble  and  expense  of  prep- 
aration. It  can  be  rendered  more  pure  than  is  usually 
bought,  indeed,  if  the  carbonate  of  soda  should  not  be  ad- 
ded :  but  it  is  still  better  when  it  is  also  used." 


Safety  in  a  Thunder  Storm. — The  following  para- 
graph is  extracted  fromCavalo's  Elements  of  Natural  and 
Experimental  Philosophy,  and  contains  some  valuaMebints: 

"  With  regard  to  personal  security  in  time  of  thunder 
storms,  if  a  person  be  in  a  house  which  is  not  furnished 
with  a  conductor,  it  is  advisable  not  to  stand  near  any  me- 
talic  articles,  viz:  near  gilt  fiames,  chimney  grates,  bell 
wires,  iron  casements,  and  the  like.  In  the  middle  of  a 
room,  upon  a  dry  chair  or  table,  or  mattrass,  or  other  isola- 
ted articles,  is  the  safest  situation.  Should  a  storm  happen 
when  a  person  is  in  the  open  fields,  and  far  from  any  build- 
ing, the  best  thing  ho  can  do  is  to  retire  within  a  small  dis- 
tance of  the  highest  tree  or  trees  he  can  gel  at ;  he  must 
not,  however,  go  quite  near  them,  but  he  should  stop  at 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  from  their  outermost  branches  : 
for,  if  the  lightning  happens  to  strike  about  the  place,  it 
will  in  all  ])robability  strike  the  trees  in  preference  to  any 
other  much  lower  object;  and  if  a  tree  happens  to  be  split, 
the  person  will  be  safe  enough  at  that  distance  from  it. 


THE  WEATHEPt  .AND  THE  CROPS. 

In  this  region,  and  wc  believe  throughout  all  central  and 
southern  Ohio,  tho  past  two  or  three  wci^ks  have  been  as 
favorable  for  tho  growing  crops  as  the  heart  of  man  could 
desire.  The  fine  rains  mentioned  in  our  last,  have  continu- 
ed at  intervals  of  not  more  tlian  two  or  three  days,  so  that 
the  ground  is  now  well  saturated,  and  the  warmth  has 
brought  on  the  corn  with  astonishing  rapidity.  The  wheat, 
too,  that  was  not  killed  by  frost,  has  filled  out  more  plump 
and  heavy  than  has  been  known  for  many  years  in  these 
parts,  and  the  yield,  though  very  light  in  straw,  will,  it  is 
judged,  be  greater  than  for  two  or  three  years  past,  though 
this  is  not  the  case  in  many  of  the  more  northern  counties, 
where  the  most  wheat  is  commonly  produced.  Wc  regret 
to  lenrn  that  tho  late  rains  have  not  generally  extended  over 
the  Reserve  counties,  and  thoy  arc  again  suffering  from 
drought  to  a  degree  that  precludes  all  hopes  of  realizing  n 
hay  crop,  so  important  to  that  region.  If  the  fiirmers  do 
not  provide  plenty  of  turnips,  itc,  in  those  jiarts,  there  will 
be  great  suffering  among  the  cattle  next  winter. 

Ohio  Cultivator,  .July  1st. 


Let  each  one  do  the  good  that  is  in  his  path  and  his  call- 
ing, and  his  work  shall  remain,  even  if  it  seeras  to  ]>ass 
Rway,  and  will  bear  fruit  in  its  time. 


One  of  the  Editors  of  the  Courier  and  Enquirer,  writing 
from  Livingston  Co.,  makes  the  following  mention  of  a 
gentleman  well  known  in  these  parts,  and  throughout  the 
country,  for  his  liberality  in  every  praiseworthy  enterprise: 

This  county  is  beginning  to  feel  how  much  can  be  done 
by  tho  weal  til  and  exertion  of  a  single  individual.  Mr. 
.James  S.  Wadsvvorth  of  Genoseo,  who  has  recently  suc- 
ceeded to  an  immense  estate  reaching  probably  two  mill- 
ion, seems  to  be  governed  by  a  public  spirit  which,  if  gen- 
erally shared  by  our  wealthy  men,  would  give  a  new  aspect 
to  the  whole  State.  You  recollect  his  munificent  donation 
of  $10,000  to  distribute  that  capital,  practical  book,  the 
"School  and  Schoolmaster"  throughout  this  State.  Ho 
has  still  more  recently  established  from  his  own  funds  and 
under  his  own  supervision,  a  School  which  cannot  be  with- 
out a  marked  effect.  From  each  town  in  the  county — 
/welve  in  all, — he  selects  one  boy,  confining  the  choice  un- 
der 14  years  of  age,  of  poor  parents  and  of  good  spirit  — 
This  selection  is  to  be  made  annually  for  three  years,  and 
the  number  is  limited  to  thirty-six.  These  lads  are  taken 
to  his  farm  in  Geneseo,  and  placed  under  teachers,  where 
they  first  receive  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of  knowledge 
and  of  the  simplest  gardening.  As  they  grow  up  they  are 
taught  in  the  more  advanced  stages  of  education  and  in  the 
more  important  wonders  of  agriculture.  They  are  to  re- 
main in  this  condition,  under  the  control  and  discipline  of 
Mr.  \Vadsworth,  until  they  are  twenty-one  years  of  age.— - 
Having  thus  become  skilful  farmers  and  thoroughly  educa- 
ted men,  fit  for  the  public  duties  of  good  citizens  as  well  as 
for  labor  of  the  farm,  they  are  prepared  to  enter  upon  active 
life.  The  vacancies  created  by  their  departure  are  to  be 
filled  by  repeated  selections  from  the  different  towns  in  the 
county. 

From  such  a  plan,  endowed  with  so  much  munificence, 
much  good  may  well  be  anticipated.  Mr.  Wadsworth  is 
certainly  entitled  to  the  warmest  gratitude  of  the  whole 
community,  as  well  as  the  people  of  this,  his  native  county. 


Remedy  foK  the  Botts. — A  correspondent  of  the  Al- 
bany Cultivator  says  : — "  Having  seen  many  horses  die  with 
Botts,  and  many  remedies  given  without  effect,  I  was  indu- 
ced, by  a  merchant  in  Cambridge,  to  try  the  following  for 
a  horse  of  my  own,  after  I  had  tried  most  of  the  remedies 
in  common  use  without  effect,  and  had  given  him  up  for  lost: 
Half  pint  vinegar,  half  pint  soft  soap,  half  pint  gin.  and 
half  pint  molasses,  well  shaken  together,  and  poured  down 
while  foaming.  To  my  great  surprise,  the  horse  was,  in 
five  minutes,  wholly  free  from  pain,  and  ate  freely  ;  tho 
next  morning  I  was  on  my  journey.  I  have  since  recom- 
mended and  given  the  same  in  perhaps  fifty  cases,  with  the 
same  good  effect ;  not  in  one  instance  has  it  failed  to  effect 
a  perfect  cure." 


The  Red  Ant. — The  little  Red  Ant,  where  he  is  dispo- 
sed to  make  himself  familiar,  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  all 
pests  that  afflict  a  household.  He  is  always  on  hand  in 
the  sugar  howl,  makes  the  preserve  dish  a  sort  of  every-day 
lounge;  and  if  a  choice  pie  is  set  awny  any  where  for  an 
extra  occasion,  this  little  fellow  is  sure  to  find  it  out  and. 
keep  guard  there.  Several  modes  are  recommended  to 
drive  him  away.  One  is  to  strew  sage  leaves  about  the 
cupboard;  another,  to  use  cedar  boughs  instead  ,  and  a  la- 
ter one  is  to  guard  any  particular  treasure  with  common  salt. 
For  instance,  says  tho  New  Yoik  Farmer  and  Mechanic,  if 
a  safe  or  cupboard  is  to  be  kept  from  them,  set  it  from  the 
walls,  so  as  to  touch  nothing  laterally  ;  then  place  a  cup 
containing  salt  under  each  leg,  so  as  to  oblige  the  animals 
to  tjavel  through  it.    Thoy  will  r.ot  do  it. — Prairie  Farmer. 


Pl.Ns. — Two  tons  and  a  half  of  pins  arc  put  up  every 
week  at  the  pin  factory  in  Derby,  Connecticut.  What  be- 
comes of  all  the  pins  ? 

^Vhenevcr  you  buy  or  sell,  let  or  hire,  make  a  clear  bar- 
gain, and  never  trust  to  "  We  shan't  disagree  about  trifles." 

The  wheat  crop  has  been  all  harvested  in  Michigan,  and 
the  quantity  and  quality  are  all  that  could  we  wished.  No 
chance  for  high  prices  within  reach  of  the  lakes  and  canals. 
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HORTICULTURAL  DEPJIRTMEJS'T. 


BY  p.  BARRY. 


CULTIVATION  OF  THE  STRAWBERRY. 

In  our  remarks  on  strawberries,  in  our  last  num- 
ber, we  promised  some  directions  for  their  culture  in 
this.  It  is  a  simple  matter,  and  yet  there  seem  to 
be  few  of  those  who  attempt  to  grow  strawberries 
that  understand — or,  if  understanding,  that  practice 
the  most  successful  method. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  select  a  plot  of  ground  of 
the  deepest  loamy  soil  in  your  garden,  with  a  full  ex- 
posure to  'Jae  sun ,  Prepare  it  thoroughly  by  a  deep 
spading,  or  trenching,  to  the  depth  of  18  inches,  if 
possible,  turning  in,  as  you  proceed,  an  abundance  of 
strong  manure.  When  this  is  done,  rake  the  sur- 
face until  it  is  fine  and  even,  and  mark  out  your  rows 
with  a  line,  2^  or  3  feet  apart.  The  latter  is  prefer- 
able, where  land  is  plentiful ;  as  it  admits  the  air  and 
light  around  the  plants,  and  gives  riaom  enough  for 
after  culture. 

Next,  provide  yourself  with  strong,  well-rooted 
young  plants,  of  the  best  kinds,  (a  list  of  which  we 
shall  presently  give,)  and  plant  them  on  the  rows 
you  have  marked  out,  about  a  foot  apart.  The  after 
culture  necessary  consists  in  keeping  the  runners 
cut  oif,  and  in  giving  a  light  dressing  of  manure,  by 
spading  between  the  rows  every  fall.  A  plantation 
thus  managed  will  yield  abundantly  for  four  or  five 
years,  when  it  must  be  renewed.  Those  who  prefer 
having  their  fruit  clean,  when  gathered,  will  cover 
the  ground  between  the  rows  with  a  light  layer  of 
straw,  just  as  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen. 

The  following  varieties  are  justly  considered  the 
best  new  cultivated  in  this  country: 

Large  early  Scarlet. — This  is  among  the  earliest 
varieties  known,  is  exceedingly  prolific.  The  fruit 
is  large,  fine-flavored,  and  handsome. 

Keen^s  Seedluiir. — This  is  a  large,  beautiful,  well 
known  fruit,  cultivated  hitherto  in  this  section  more 
than  any  other.  A  most  productive  and  regular 
bearer,  with  a  very  agreeable  high  flavor. 

Ross^  Phcenix. — This  is  a  new  American  variety, 
produced  from  the  seed  of  the  foregoing,  which  it 
very  much  resembles,  but  is  generally  admitted  to 
be  superior.  Indeed,  we  consider  it  to  be  the  very 
iesi  strawberry  in  the  American  gardens. 

Hovey's  Seedling. — This  is  also  a  splendid  new 
American  seedling,  raised  by  Hovey  &l  Co.,  of  Bos- 
ton, a  few  years  ago.  It  has  been  disseminated  rap- 
idly and  extensively  through  the  country.  It  is  in 
many  of  the  Rochester  gardens,  and  those  in  the 
neighborhood,  where  we  have  seen  good  crops  on 
young  one-year-old  plantations. 

Bifhop^s  Orange. — A  very  fine,  high  -  flavored, 
beautiful  fruit.  It  is  very  productive,  and  ripens  at 
an  advanced  season. 

The  Alpine  Strawberries,  red  and  white,  should 
also  be  in  every  garden,  as  they  yield  their  delicious 
fruit  the  whole  summer,  from  the  usual  strawberry 
season  till  the  approach  of  winter. 

The  Bush  Alpines  produce  no  runners,  and  make 
a  tasteful  and  economical  edging  for  beds  in  the 
kitchen  garden. 


HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  TORONTO. 

This  society,  which  was  organized  about  a  year 
ago,  held  its  second  exhibition  for  this  season  on  the 
18th  of  July.  Wc  were  present  on  the  occasion, 
and  felt  highly  gratified  at  the  increased  interest 
which  the  society  seems  already  to  have  excited 
amongst  the  gardeners  and  amateurs  of  that  city 
and  vicinity.  The  exhibition  was  held  in  the  spa- 
cious verandah  of  the  Government-house.  It  was 
much  too  small  for  the  purpose,  and  prevented  the 
articles  from  appearing  to  the  best  advantage  ;  yet 
it  was  well  arranged,  and  looked  superb. 

The  Plant,  Flower,  and  Vegetable  departments 
were  well  represented,  and  spoke  well  for  the  skill 
and  taste  of  the  Toronto  cultivators. 

The  Fruit  show  was  meagre.  We  saw  but  two 
or  three  varieties  of  cherry,  although  in  the  middle 
of  their  cherry  season  :  two  or  three  varieties  of 
strawberries,  and  a  few  currants. 

We  have  no  doubt,  however,  the  society  will  give 
such  an  impetus  to  fruit  culture  as  will,  in  a  few 
years,  bring  it  to  its  proper  rank  among  the  other 
departments. 

The  Vegetables  were  as  fine  as  we  ever  saw. 
The  premium  rhubarb,  by  Mr.  W.  Burns,  was  of  ex- 
traordinary size.     Also,  cucumbers  by  the  same. 

Melons,  fine  for  the  season,  by  Mr.  Gray,  gardener 
for  W.  H.  Boulton,  Esq.,  mayor  of  the  city.  The 
other  vegetables  were  equally  fine,  superior  to  any 
we  ever  saw  m  the  Rochester  market  ;  although 
around  Rochester  we  have  far  superior  gardening  fa- 
cilities, as  regards  soil  and  climate,  he.  Our  gar- 
deners must  bestir  themselves. 

In  the  Floral  show,  Mr.  James  Fleming,  of  the 
Yonge-street  garden  ;  Mr.  John  Gray,  gardener  to 
W.  H.  Boulton,  Esq.  ;  and  Mr.  Henry  Turner,  were 
the  principal  exhibitors.  Each  of  these  have  excel- 
lent collections  of  plants.  We  noticed  among  their 
specimens  some  of  the  best  new  fuschias,  roses,  ver- 
benas, &,c. 

Very  good  collections  of  Hardy  Roses  were  ex- 
hibited" by  Messrs.  Leslie  8c  Co.,  and  by  Geo.  W. 
Allen,  Esq.  The  first  premium  was  awarded  to  the 
former. 

Three  splendid  Floral  Ornaments  w^cre  exhibited 
for  prizes.  One  was  a  representation  of  a  large  gar- 
den vase,  tastefully  and  elegantly  made  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald, foreman  in  Leslie  k,  Co.'s  nursery  and  seed 
garden.  This  received  the  first  premium.  The 
second  was  awarded  to  W.  Williamson,  Esq.,  an  ar- 
dent and  tasteful  amateur,  for  a  fine  representation 
of  the  residence  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  third 
premium  to  Geo.  W.  Allen,  Esq.,  for  a  large  beau- 
tiful design  made  up  chiefly  of  roses.  Mr.  Allen  is 
one  of  the  leading  friends  of  agriculture  and  horti- 
culture in  Toronto,  and  to  his  exertions  both  socie- 
ties are  largely  indebted  for  their  organization  and 
support. 

We  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention  a  magnifi- 
cent Hoya  carnosa,  (wax  plant,)  the  largest  we 
have  ever  seen  in  a  portable  state,  and  exhibited 
by  W.  Cayley,  Esq.,  and  to  which  was  awarded 
the  first  premium  as  the  best  exotic.  It  was  neatly 
trained,  and  in  full  bloom. 

There  are  many  other  articles  we  should  like  to 
notice,  if  space  permitted,  in  order  to  show  what 
our  Toronto  friends  are  doing.  But  it  will  be  seen 
from  what  we  have  said,  that  they  are  advancing 
rapidly.  Their  society  will  be  productive  of  vast 
good.     If  properly  managed,  and  cordially  sustain- 
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ed,  as  we  feel  assured  it  will  be,  its  influence  will 
be  bencficiallj  felt,  in  a  few  years,  throughout  the 
whole  of  Canada  West. 

Its  next  exhibition  will  be  held  in  September. 
We  will  endeavor  to  be  present. 

The  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trkes  of  America,  by  A. 
J.  Downing,  of  Nkwbl'rgh,  N.  Y. 

This  work,  for  which  we  have  been  looking'  with 
considerable  anxiety  for  some  time  past,  has  at 
length  made  its  appearance  ;  and  from  the  rather 
cursory  examination  which  we  have  given  it,  we 
can  say  that  it  is  the  most  complete  and  useful  book 
of  the  kind  yet  produced  in  this  country. 

This  was  to  be  expected,  not  so  much  on  account 
of  the  peculiar  qualifications  of  Mr.  Downing,  as  of 
the  great  facilities  afforded  for  the  compilation  of 
such  a  work,  by  the  recent  careful  and  systematic 
investigations  of  European  as  well  as  American 
Horticultural  Societies,  and  the  increased  general 
attention  given  to  fruit  culture  every  where. 

The  work  has  evidently  been  prepared  with  a 
great  deal  of  labor  and  care,  and  with  a  view  to 
make  it  as  perfect  as  possible  at  the  present  staije 
of  American  experience  in  this  department.  We 
cannot  convey  to  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  work  any  better  than  by  giving  a  sketch 
of  the  van  JUS  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 

Chapter  1.  Treats  of  the  production  of  new  vari- 
eties of  fruit. 

2.  Propagation  of  varieties,  grafting,  budding,  &.c. 

3.  Pruning. 

4.  Training. 

5.  Transplanting. 

C.  Position  of  fruit  trees,  soil  and  aspect. 

7.  General  remarks  on  insects  injurious  to  fruit 
trees. 

8.  The  Apple — history,  uses,  propagation,  plant- 
ing, pruning,  insects  injurious  to  it,  gathering,  keep- 
ing the  fruit,  cider  making  ;  and  a  description  of  186 
varieties,  with  engraved  outlines,  natural  size,  of 
upwards  of  30  varieties. 

9.  T^ha  Almond — history,  uses,  culture.  Sic;  with 
a  description  of  7  fruit-bearing  and  2  ornamental  va- 
rieties. 

10.  The  Apricot — history,  uses,  cultivation,  and 
diseases,  with  a  description  of  16  varieties. 

11.  The  Babernj — uses,  culture,  fcc,  and  de- 
scription of  4  varieties. 

12.  The  Cherry — its  history,  uses,  cultivation, 
training,  gathering  the  fruit ;  with  a  description  of 
the  several  classes,  and  of  37  varieties,  with  en- 
graved outlines  of  31  varieties. 

13.  T\ie  Currant — uses,  propagation,  and  culture; 
with  a  description  of  10  fruit-bearing  and  several 
ornamental  varieties. 

14.  The  Cranberry — general  remarks  on  its  lo- 
calities, culture,  uses,  SiC. 

15.  Th^Fifr — history,  propagation,  culture;  with 
a  description  of  15  varieties. 

16.  The  Gooseberry — its  history,  uses,  propaga- 
tion, and  cultivation  ;  with  a  description  of  40  sorts, 
esteemed  by  Mr.  Downing  as  most  valuable. 

17.  The  Grape — Its  history,  uses,  soil  adapted  to 
its  culture,  propagation,  cultivation  under  glass,  with 
and  without  heat — descriptive  figure  of  a  vinery — 
Insects  and  diseases  peculiar  to  the  grape — adcscrip- 
cription  of  35  varieties  of  foreign  grapes,  3  of  ficm 
figured  in  outline:  lilack  Hamburgh,  Royal  Musca- 
dine and  fVhite  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  Also  a  chap- 
ter on  the  cultivation  of  the  native  grapej  in  the 


garden  and  vineyard — remarks  on  the  diseases  to 
which  they  are  liable — an  i  a  description  of  twelve 
varieties,  5  of  them  figured  in  outline,  natural  size; 
viz:  the  IJland,  Cutawba,  PUs'ngburgh,  Isabella,  and 
Ohio. 

18.  The  Mulberry. 

19.  The  .Xut. — Description  and  cultivation  of  the 
walnut,  hickory  nut,  filbert,  Slc. 

20.  The  Plum. — Its  history,  uses,  propagation 
and  culture — soil  adapted  to  it — Insects  and  diseases 
which  attack  it,  with  speculations  on  their  causes, 
preventives  and  remedies — and  description  of  97  va- 
rieties, 29  of  them  figured  in  outline,  natural  size. 

21.  The  Pear,  as  the  author  says,  "  the  favorito 
fruit  of  modern  times  and  modern  cultivators.'' — Its 
history,  uses,  gathering  and  keeping  the  fruit,  prop- 
agation, soil,  culture — diseases — with  a  description 
of  233  varieties,  80  of  them  represented  in  outline 
figures,  natural  size. 

22.  The  Peach. — Its  history,  uses,  propagation, 
soil,  and  situation — pruning,  training,  insects  and 
diseases,  with  quite  an  elaborate  disquisition  on  the 
yellows;  in  which  the  author  seems  inclined  to  ad- 
vocate the  belief  that  this  is  a  "constitutional  taint," 
existing  in  many  American  varieties  of  the  peach  and 
produced,  in  the  first  place,  by  bad  cultivation,  in- 
stead of  being,  as  many  suppose,  a  "contagious 
disease" — to  which  is  added,  remarks  on  the  distinc- 
tive characters  of  the  leaves  of  classes — and  descrip- 
tion of  79  varieties. 

23.  The  JVectarine. — History,  culture,  k.c. — and 
description  of  18  varieties. 

24.  The  Quince. — History,  uses,  propagation, 
soil  and  culture — and  description  of  five  varieties — 
three  fruit  bearing  and  two  ornamental. 

25.  The  Raspberry  and  Blackberry. 

26.  The  Strawberry. — History,  culture,  &tc. — a 
description  of  36  varieties,  with  figures  of  the  two 
newest  and  best  American  seedlings:  Hovey's  and 

27.  The  Musk  Melon.  [Roes'. 

28.  The  JFater  Melon. 

29.  The  Orange  Family. 

30.  The  Olive. 

31.  The  Pomegranate. 

Then  follows  an  essay  on  the  "  Duration  of  vari- 
eties of  fruit  trees" — and  the  book  closes  with  a  very 
useful  appendage:  a  key  to  the  pronounciation  of 
French  names. 


INSECT  BLIGHT. 

Mr.  Editor — At  the  request  of  several  gentle- 
men, I  give  you  a  few  lines  upon  the  subject  of  the 
ravages  of  an  enemy  to  our  orchards,  commonly 
called  the  insect  blight.  Some  cases  of  it  have  oc- 
curred in  this  vicinity  from  year  to  year,  but  this 
summer  it  has  been  very  prevalent;  and  unless  all 
interested  join  in  its  extermination,  the  production 
of  quinces,  apples,  and  pears  will  be  very  much  di- 
minished. 

Scolytus  pyri  is  the  name  of  the  insect  causing' 
this  destruction,  and  it  is  so  small  as  to  be  rarely 
seen,  though  he  leaves  marks  visible  in  almost  every 
orchard  and  yard.  I  have  this  summer  examined 
many  branches  stung  by  them,  some  just  beginning 
to  wilt,  and  others  quite  dead,  without  being  able 
to  find  the  insect  in  its  beetle  shape,  though  I  have 
found  the  larvro  in  the  shape  of  a  minute  white  grub, 
which  would  not  be  noticed  unless  carefully  search- 
ed for. 

From  the  fact  that  many  of  this  year's  shoots  have 
been  afTectcd  at  the  centre  of  the  growth,  I  think 
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the  eggs  must  be  deposited  in  the  spring;  otherwise 
the  grub  moves  about  until  he  finds  a  tender  place 
to  commence  his  work.  He  enters  the  limb  under 
or  near  a  bud,  taking  a  circuitous  path  towards  the 
centre,  in  his  way  eating  off  most  or  all  of  the  ves- 
sels which  convey  sap  upward,  so  that  the  part  above 
immediately  wilts  and  dies.  In  quinces  and  pears 
the  limb  often  dies  for  some  distance  below,  in  some 
cases  extending  even  to  two  years'  growth,  and  we 
can  readily  see  how  soon  a  few  insects  will  destroy 
a  fine  and  thrifty  'tree.  To  save  the  tree  we  nmst 
apply  the  knife  freely,  cutting  away  every  limb  as 
soon  as  it  begins  to  wilt,  a  foot,  if  possible,  below 
the  point  where  wilting  commences,  and  immediate- 
ly burning  the  parts  cut  off.  If  this  is  delayed  many 
days  the  destroyer  escapes  us,  for  he  leaves  almost 
as  soon  as  his  steps  can  be  discovered.  If  trees  are 
examined  every  noon,  so  much  the  better,  for  none 
would  then  escape. 

I  might  write  very  much  more  about  this  enemy, 
but  I  know  you  like  short  articles.  If  a  little  atten- 
tion is  given  to  trees  affected,  we  can  easily  exter- 
minate Mr.  Scolylus.  Yours, 

J.  W.  BISSELL, 

Rochester  Commercial  JVursery,  July,  1845. 

ANOTHER  BOOK  ON  FRUITS. 
We  have  been  informed  that  a  treatise  on  fruits 
by  John  J,  Thomas,  Esq.,  of  Macedon  is  about  to 
be  published  by  Mr.  Tucker  of  the  "Albany  Culti- 
vator." We  understand  that  it  has  been  prepared 
and  would  have  been  published  some  time  ago,  but 
has  been  kept  back  lest  it  might  seem  to  interfere 
with  Mr.  Downings  work,  which  we  have  noticed 
in  another  place.  We  can  say  nothing  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  work,  until  we  have  seen  it  ;  but  this 
much  we  feel  assured  of,  that  it  will  be  a  valuable 
book  to  the  fruit  grower  of  western  New  York  par- 
ticularly. Mr.  Thomas  is  well  known  as  an  obser- 
ving, correct  man.  We  have  great  confidence  in 
him  and  be  speek  for  his  work  an  extensive  circula- 
tion. We  rejoice  to  see  books  of  this  sort  multiply. 
"  In  the  midst  of  counsellors  there  is  safety." 


STATE  AND  COUNTY  AGRICULTURAL 
FAIRS. 

The  State  Fair  will  be  held  atUtica,  on  the  IGth, 
17th  and  18th  of  September.  We  have  reason  to 
know  that  the  exhibition  at  this  grand  Agricultural 
Jubilee  will  excel  all  that  have  preceded  it. 

The  Ontario  Agricultural  Society  will  hold  its 
Fair  on  the  14th  and  15t.h  of  October,  at  Canandai- 
gua.  John  Greig  is  President,  and  Wm.  W.  Gor- 
ham  and  Oliver  Phelps  Secretaries.  Old  Ontario 
contains  many  public  spirited  and  skilful  farmers. — 
The  list  of  premiums  offered  by  the  Society,  is  very 
liberal. 

The  Oneida  County  Society  will  hold  its  fare  at 
Rome,  on  the  9th  of  September.  The  farmers  of 
central  New  York,  are  largely  indebted  to  the  unti- 
ring efforts  of  Mr.  B.  P.  Johnson,  President  of  the 
State  Society,  and  Mr.  Comstock,  President  of  the 
County  Society,  for  the  improvements  in  agriculture 
Bo  apparent  in  that  portion  of  the  State. 

Livingston  County  Fair  will  be  held  at  Geneseo 
on  the  2d  of  October — W.  W.  Wadsvvorfh,  Presi- 
dent. 

Onondaga  County  Fare  will  be  held  at  Syracuse  on 
the  1st  and  2d  of  October — S.  M.  Brown,  President. 


Markets. — Very  little  wheat  is  now  coming  to 
this  market.  Old  is  selling  at  84  cents,  new  at  81, 
Millers  are  working  up  their  old  stocks. 

Flovr  retails  at  $4,1 2 J  a  4,25  per  barrel.  It 
could  not  be  sold  by  the  quantity  at  more  thnn  $3,75. 

JVool  has  declined  two  or  three  cents  per  lb.  since 
our  last.  There  is  but  little  coming  in.  Price  ran- 
ges from  33J  cents  downward.  There  is  probably 
no  fine  Saxony  sold  in  this  city.  The  editor  has  seen 
one  lot  in  Oneida  count}',  that  sold  at  55  cents,  and 
several  that  would  bring  from  45  to  60.  The  wool 
growers  in  central  New  York  have  greatly  improved 
their  flocks  within  a  few  years.  We  have  many 
facts  collected  by  personal  observation,  relating  to 
wool  growing,  which  will  be  published. 

JVeiv  Potatoes  are  worth  at  this  time  37 1  cents. 

Corn  sells  at  40    a   44  cents. 

Beans      "      75    a  100     " 

Butter     «'        9    a    10     « 

Cheese     "       4    a     5     " 


'  For  the  Genesee  Farmer. 

"PRIME  FACTS  FOR  THE  FARMER,"  fee. 
Is  a  pamphlet  from  the  pen  of  M.  R.  Bartlett.  Among 
the  asserted  facts  is  the  cause  of  the  slobbers  in 
horses.  This  is  a  point  of  great  practical  interest, 
at  this  season.  It  begins  to  show  itself  about  the 
middle  of  July.  It  is  well  known,  that  many  causes 
have  been  assigned,  and  successively  given  up.  It 
is  to  be  feared  that  the  slobber-grass  of  Mr.  B.  will 
be  found  in  the  same  class. 

Mr.  B.  maintains  the  cause  of  slobbers  in  horses 
to  be  the  well-known  grass  Digitaria  sanguhialis 
of  botanists,  the  Panicum  sangxdnalis  of  Linnasus. 
The  drawing  given  by  Mr.  B.  of  his  slobber-grass 
was  designed  for  this  plant.  Its  common  name  is 
crabgrass,  from  ils  spreading,  or  rather  prostrate 
manner  of  growth  from  the  root ;  its  more  common 
designation  is _/Jn^Gfer-;o->-rtss,  from  the  finger-like  form 
of  the  associated  spikes  of  flowers  in  divisions  of 
threes,  fives,  sixes,  and  sevens.  The  plant  is  common 
in  old  cultivated  fields,  especially  about  gardens,  but 
is  not  a  very  abundant  or  prolific  grass.  It  is  a  com- 
mon grass  in  Europe,  and  is  not  a  native  in  our  coun- 
try, but  is  one  of  the  multitude  of  introduced  plants 
which  follow  in  the  track  of  cultivation.  It  is  de- 
scribed by  Sinclair,  in  his  noted  work  on  the  grasses; 
and  he  states,  on  the  authority  of  Schreber,  that  the 
seeds  are  collected  in  "some  parts  of  Germany  as  a 
favorite  article  of  food."  It  was  one  of  the  grasses 
cultivated  at  Woburn,  and  its  product  was  found  to 
be  relatively  small  ;  but  it  cannot  be  believed  to 
have  produced  in  England  any  such  effect  upon  horses 
as  Mr.  B.  ascribes  to  it.  The  seeds  of  only  ono 
grass,  a  species  of  Lolium,  are  poisonous  ;  and  the 
grasses  are  famed  for  their  nutritious  and  healthful 
properties.  It  seems  highly  probable,  therefore,  that 
Mr.  B.  has  been  mistaken  in  his  facts  in  this  case, 
and  that  the  farmer  is  yet  to  discover  the  cause  of 
the  slobbers. 

Experiment,  however,  is  the  test.  If  any  farmer 
is  in  a  situation  to  try  the  operation  of  this  grass,  it 
is  hoped  he  will  do  it.  After  the  disease  has  ap- 
peared in  the  horse,  let  him  be  fed  for  a  few  days  on 
this  grass — for  it  is  easily  collected,  and  a  short  time 
will  be  enough.  A  failure  may  lead  in  the  way  to 
the  detection  of  the  true  cause  of  this  disease. 

Is  is  not  surprizing  that  the  causes  of  rust  in  tchealf 
slobbering  in  horses,  and  the  like,  should  not  hava 
been  satisfactorily  determined  by  our  intelligent  and 
observing  farmers  1  C.  D. 
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Meteorological  Observations. 

MADE  AT  ROCHESTER,  SEVEN    MILES  KUoM  LAKE   ONTARIO, 
Bi'    L.    WETHEREI.L. 

Journal  or  the  Weather  kor  July,  1845. 
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Observations. 


Fair — Ailanthus  in  bl. 
Fair — currants  ri|)e. 
Fair — first  n.potutoes. 
Cloudy — raspberry  r. 
Cl'dy — iliunder,  hail. 
Cloudy — fair — rain. 
Fair — cloudy — rain. 
Cloudy — rain — r.g  .59 
Cloudy — fair. 


Cloudy — fair — rain. 
Fair — Nppeta  cat._in  b. 
Fair — Hypericum    .. 
Fair — Asclepias 
Fair — wheat  har.  com. 
Fair  Catalpa  cor.in  bl. 
Fair — very  liot. 
Cloudy — fair — rain. 
Fair — cucumbers  in  m 
Fair — cloudy — slio'rs. 
Fair — cloud} — r.g.  .78. 
Fair — Inula  Hel.  in  bl. 
Cloudy — fair. 
Fair — cloudy. 
Fair — rain — r.g.  .13. 
Fair — Monardad  in  bl 
Fair — Iberisainaia  .. 
Cl'dy — rain — r.g.  42. 


Max.  (July  16)  ther.  102  de-. ;  do.  (July  10)  bar.29.67  in. 
Min.    (July  1)       "       33  deg.;  do  (July  17)    "    29.26  in. 

remarks. 

•We  had  the  hottest  weather,  from  the  lllh  to  the  16th  of  July, 
ever  known  in  Rochester,  tlie  thermometer  ranging  from  91  to  102 
deprees,  at  one  o'clock  P.M.,  in  the  shade.  The  mercury  rose  to 
100  and  higher  in  many  of  tlie  eastern  cities. 

The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  have  been  remarkable  this 
season. 
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ROCHESTER  PRODUCE  MARKET. 

Wheat,              81  a  87Hay,  ton,.?8  00  10  00|  F.gps,  doz.         8 

10 

Corn,                37^  a  40 

Wood.cord,  2  00  2  50',  P.mltrv,  lb.        5 

6 

Barley,              30      40 

Salt,  bbl.,               1  13,  Tallow, 

Oats,                  32      35 

Hams,  lb.,          5         61  Hops.                 10 

11 

Flour,  (ret.)            4  23 

Pork,  bbl.              10  00    Wool,                25 

32 

Beans,               75  1  00 

"      cwt.    3  25  3  75  Sheep  Skins,  50 

75 

Apples, 

Beef,     "       3  00  3  56   Green  H'ds,  lb.  3 

7 

Potatoes,           18      25  Lard,  lb.,            6        81  Dry  Hides,         6 

7 

Cloverseed,  4  00  4  50  Butter,                 8      101  Calf  skins,  er'n.5 

4 

Timothy.       1        1  25lcheese,cwt.4  00  6  .50:                      .Inh- :fr 

. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

^ARMING   TOOLS— For  sale  by  B.  P.  SMITH   &.  CO.,  Seed 
Store,  Front-street — 

GRASS  SCYTHES  &  SNATHS, 
GRAIN  CRADLES, 
HAY  FORKS,         HORSE  RAKES, 
QUINEBAUG  SCYTHE  STONES,  (the  best) 
ONE  AND  TWO  HORSE  CULTIVATORS, 
RAKES,  HOES,  SHOVELS,  &.c.,  &c. 
July  1. 


SEED    WHEAT. 

EN.  MARMO.N'S   celebrated    IMPROVED   WHITE   FLINT 
WHEAT  for  sale  al  the  Rochester  Seed  Store,  bv 

B.  F.  SMITH  &  CO. 


AGRICULTURAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL 
ROOKS. 

Just  received  and  for  salcat  the  Rochester  Seed  Store,  Front-street. 

THE  American  Poulterer's  Comjianion  ;  by  C.  N.  Benoent, 
The  New  American  Orehardist,  with  an  Ai)pendL\  ;    by  Wm. 
Kenrick. 
Tlie  New  American  Gardener;  by  Thomas  G.  Fessenden. 
Blacklock's  Treatise  on  Sliei-p. 
Cobbett's  American  Gardener. 
Dana's  Muck  Manual.        The  Complete  Florist. 
Evfcry  Lady  her  own  Flower  Gardener. 
Dr.  Smith's  Essay  on  the  Cultivation  of  Bees. 


ELECTION   NOTICE. 

A  GENERAL  ELECTION  is  to  be  held  in  the  County  of  Mon- 
roe on  the  TUF.SD.W  Micceediiig  the  first  Mwuday  of  Novem- 
ber next  ;  at  which  Election  the  following  officers  are  to  l>e  chosen: 
A  Senator  for  the  Eighth  District. 
Three  Members  of  Assembly  f»)r  said  county. 
Also,  the  sense  of  the  people  in  relation  to  the  proposed  Conven- 
tion will  be  taken. 

Also,  the  proposed  Amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  this  State 
will  be  submitted. 
The  following  is  the  official  notice  from  the  Secretary  of  State. 
HIRAM  SIBLEY,  Sheriff. 
Dated  Sheriff's  Office,  Rochester,  July  26,  1845. 

STATE   OF  NEW  YORK  :      ^ 
Secretary's  Office,  Albany,  July  23,  1845.  i 
To  the  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Monroe : 

Sir, — Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  the  ne.xt  general  election 
to  be  held  on  the  Tuesday  succeeding  thr  first  Monday  in  November 
next,  the  following  officers  are  to  be  elected,  to  wit : 

ASenator  for  the  Eighth  Senatorial  District,  to  supply  the  vacan- 
cy which  will  accrue  by  the  expiration  of  the  time  of  service  of 
Gideon  Hard,  on  the  last  day  of  December  next. 

Also,  the  following  County  Officers,  to  wit :  Three  Members  of 
Assembly. 

And  at  the  same  Election,  the  sense  of  the  People  of  this  State 
will  be  taken  in  relation  to  the  proposed  Convention,  specified  in 
the  Act,  Chap.  252,  entitled  "  An  Act  recommendinf  a  Conveatiou 
of  the  People  of  this  State,"  passed  May  14,  1845. 

And  also  at  the  same  Election  the  following  proposed  Amend- 
ments to  the  tJonstitution  of  this  State  will  be  submitted  to  the  peo- 
ple, viz: 

"  In  relation  to  the  removal  of  Judicial  Officers." 

"  For  the  abrogation  of  the  property  qualification  for  office." 
Yours  respectfully,  N.  S.  BENTON,  Secretary  of  State. 


IMPORTANT    TO   FARMERS. 

ROGERS'  SPRING-STEEL  CULTIVATOR  TEETH. 

THE  Subscriber  has  made  arrangements  with  the  Manufactu- 
rers of  this  superior  agricultural  instrument  for  a  supply,  and 
will  keep  them  constantly  for  sale  at  69,  Exchange-street,  opposite 
the  Rochestrr  Hou^e. 

The  following  Certificates  have  been  kindly  volunteered  by  those 
who  have  used  the  Teeth. 
Rochester,  June  13,  1845.  A.  C.  WILSON. 

"  Having  used  Rogers'  improved  Steel  Cultivator  Teeth,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  we  believe  them  to  be  a  great  improve- 
ment for  preparing  fallow  grounds.  We  feel  confidfnt,  that  with 
the  Improved  Cultivator  we  can  prepare  our  ground  for  wheat  bet- 
ter, and  with  one-fourth  le.<s  expense  than  with  the  Plow  and  Har- 
row, in  the  old  way.  With  the  Cultivator,  we  plow  our  ground  but 
once,  harrow  it  lengthwise  of  the  furrows  once,  with  a  sharp  fine 
harrow,  and  then  put  on  the  Cultivator,  having  no  further  use  for 
intlier  plow  ur  harrow.  We  find,  by  the  use  of  the  Cultivator  that 
we  are  enabled  to  destroy  the  blue  grass,  which  has  been  so  injuri- 
ous to  our  wheat  crop,  and  which  could  not  be  killed  by  plowing, 
and  are  enabled  to  get  more  benefit  from  our  clover  by  letting  it  get 
a  larger  growth  before  plowing,  and  having  it  remain  under,  until  it 
has  rotted. 


Sylvanus  FIsk, 
Harry  Lathrop, 
Noah  Randall, 
Geiman  Lathrop, 
Clark  Daniels, 
L.  A.  Baker, 
J.  R.  Moss. 
I.  N.  Moss, 


Stafford, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


Erastus  Cash,  South  Byron. 


Samuel  March,  Stafford. 
John  Thwing,  Le  Roy. 
W.  P.  Benham,  Byron. 
B.  F.  Cash,  Le  Roy. 
O.  Bassit,  BergeH. 
Reuben  Cash,  Le  Roy. 
Russell  Kellogg,  Stafford. 
Jacob  Bushman,  Byron. 
Warren  C.Rawley,  S.Byron. 
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WHEAT  CULTURE. 

John  Evane,  Esq,  of  Mill  Creek  township.  Western 
Pennsylvania,  has  harvested,  according  to  the  Erie 
Gazette,  on  three  acres  of  land,  '■^  so  poor  a  few  years 
ago  that  it  icould  not  bear  white  beans,'"  123  bushels 
of  wheat,  which  weighed  65  lbs  per  bushel.  At  60 
lbs.  per  bushel,  the  yield  is  a  fraction  over  44  bushels 
per  acre. 

This  land  has  been  brought  up  by  deep  plowing, 
leached  ashes  and  clover  sod,  with  a  plenty  of  clover 
on  it,  turned  in  and  mixed  with  the  soil.  Within 
the  last  three  weeks  we  have  been  called  to  notice 
several  instances,  where  the  use  of  wil cached  ashes, 
scattered  as  a  top  dressing  at  the  rate  of  20  bushels 
per  acre,  at  the  time  of  seeding,  has  evidently  in- 
creased the  crop  some  ten  or  twelve  bushels  per  acre. 
Any  quantity  from  2000  to  4000  lbs.  of  dry,  hard 
wood  ashes,  spread  evenly  on  an  acre  just  sown  in 
wheat,  can  do  no  harm,  and  will  hardly  fail  of  being 
of  great  service  to  the  crop.  The  alkalies  potash 
and  soda  ;  and  the  alkaline  earths  lime  and  magnesia 
are  extremely  prone  to  be  washed,  or  leached  out  of 
the  surface  soil  of  cultivated  fields.  Hence  un- 
leached  ashes  are  usually  worth  twice  as  much  to 
make  into  grain  and  potatoes,  as  they  bring  to  be  us- 
ed in  the  manufacture  of  pot  and  pearlash.  One 
thing  must  be  borne  in  mind,  and  that  is,  never  to 
sow  wheat  on  wet  land  without  thorough  drainins'. 
Unaccountable  negligence  in  this  regard  has  occa- 
sioned the  loss  of  many  thousands  of  bushels  this 
season  in  Western  New-York  by  rust  and  shrink- 
age. It  is  down  right  folly  bordering  on  insanity, 
to  be  to  all  the  labor  and  expense  of  plowing  repeat- 
edly, harrowing  thoroughly,  and  sowing  a  plenty  of 
good  seed,  in  good  seasons,  and  after  all,  permit  wa- 
ter to  stand  on  a  compact  subsoil,  just  long  enough 
to  ruin  the  crop.  There  is  nota  town  in  the  state, 
perhaps,  where  cannot  be  found  more  or  less  fields 
whose  crops  suffer  from  the  lack  of  good  drams  to 
carry  oF  water  that  falls  upon  or  collects  below  their 
surface.     We  hai'«?  never  seen  the  first  man  that  re- 


gretted having  drained  a  single  rod  of  land.  On  the 
contrary,  all  commend  the  advantages  which  thor- 
ough draining  has  given  them. 

Be  careful  to  sow  nothing  but  clean  plump  wheat 
for  seed.  Wash  that  thoroughly  in  strong  brine,  or 
blue  vitriol  water  and  dry  in  lime,  to  destroy  the 
seeds  of  smut  and  rust,  that  may,  perchance,  adhere 
to  the  kernels  of  grain. 

By  all  means  remember  that  it  is  far  better  to  sow 
but  five  acres,  and  so  feed  the  plants  that  they  will 
give  you  40  bushels  per  acre,  than  to  sow  fifteen 
acres,  and  starve  the  young  wheat  plants  down  to 
twelve  bushels  per  acre,  and  have  even  that  badly 
shrunken,  with  lust.  Dont  foi^et  that  it  takes  less 
seed,  and  fewer  hard  days  work  to  raise  200  bushels 
on  six,  than  on  Jif teen  acres  of  land. 

Nothing  is  more  common  in  Western  New- York, 
Pennsylvania  and   Ohio,  than  for  land  to  be  too  rich 
in  vegetable   mould,  to  bring   good   wheat.     The 
straw  grows   too  rank,  and  tliick,   and  is  very  liable 
to  be  affected  by  rust.     To  prevent  this  latter  mala- 
dy, Mr.  HAVwooDofthecity  of  Buffalo,  (as  we  inti- 
mated in  a  former  number,)  has  used  charcoal  with 
signal  success.     Mr.  H.  is  the  owner  of  a  tract  of 
splendid  wheat  land  near  Sandusky,  Ohio,  where  he 
has  two  flouring  mills.     He  has  kindly  furnished  us 
with  a  plot  of  seven  wheat  fields,  taken  for  experi- 
ments this  season,  with  the  results,  which  follow  : 
No  1.  20  acres.     Applied   50   bushels  of  coal, 
ground  fine,    per  acre.     Yield   25  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre. 
No.  2.  4  acres.     No  coal  applied.     Wheat  badly 

rusted  ;  yield  5  bushels  per  acre. 
No  3.  15   acres.     Coal  as  in   No    1.     Yield  26 

bushels. 
No  4.  25  acres.     Coal  as   in  No    1.     Yield  35 

bushels  per  acre. 
J\'ote,  No  4  was  seeded  with  old  tnheat. 
No   5.  15    acres.      Coal.      Yield    25    bushels 


per  acre. 
No  6.  8   acres. 

per  acre. 
No   7.  6   acres. 


No   Coal.     Yield  5   bushels 


No  coal.  Yield  3  bushels 
per  acre. 

The  soil,  &c  culture  precisely  alike  except  the  use 
of  50  bushels  of  coal  per  acre  as  designated — sown 
in  April  and  May.  The  soil  abounds  in  lime  and 
organic  matter. 

Mr.  Haywood  will  apply  10,00Q  bushels  of  coal  to 
the  fields  to  be  sown  in  wheat  this  autumn.  It  cost 
him  $30  per  1 000  bushels.  He  grinds  it  in  a  common 
bark  mill  used  bv  tanners. 
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'I'hose  of  our  readerr*,  who  have  cleared  the  heav} 
fore.-ta  of  Western  New- York,  Pennsylvania  anc 
Ohio  need  few  witnesses  to  satisfy  them  of  the  great 
value  of  Wood  coal,  and  asues  to  make  good  cropt 
of  wheat  and  other  grain. 

We  hope  to  see  tlie  duty  on  Onondaga  salt  shortly 
taken  off,  that  it  may  be  lartrely  used  with  burn' 
Imp  tofeitilize  the  soil.  This  tax  on  salt  yieldi- 
a  little  over  S-00,000  levenuo  ;  and  is,  of  all  taxes, 
the  most  unequal  in  its  operation  on  the  farming  in- 
terest of  the  State.  The  Legislature  might  as  well 
impose  a  round  tax  on  lime,gypsnm,  eaw-logs  and  fire- 
wood, as  one  on  the  salt  that  seasons  our  potatoes, 
bread  and  meat. 

Salt  shoul  1  always  be  ma.lo  into  a  compost  with 
slaked  lime  in  the  proportion  of  one  of  the  former  to 
two  of  the  latter,  mixed  with  a  little  muck  or  loam 
and  moisteued  to  favor  the  decomposition  of  the  salt. 
Remove  the  present  duty  on  salt,  and  its  soda  car- 
be  ext- acted  by  the  aid  of  lime,  and  profitably  used 
as  a  fertilizer  in  nearly  or  quite  every  town  in  the 
State. 

We  are  sorry  to  see  so  little  attention  paid  to  sav- 
ing the  saline  matter  that  escapes  in  the  liquid  and 
Bolid  excrotions  of  domestic  animals,  and  of  the  hu- 
man familv.  These  salts  are  derived  from  the  daily 
lood  of  animals  and  cultivated  plants,  without  which 
no  plant  nor  animal  could  possibly  live.  What  mad- 
ness then,  to  wajre  a  war  of  extermination  against 
the  very  things  that  we  must  have  to  form  our  daily 
food  and  clothing  !  How  many  skin  the  land  down 
to  the  bone,  waste  their  manure,  and  at  last  denounce 
the  barren  soil,  and  emigrate  to  the  West  ?  In  com- 
mon fairness  however,  we  are  bound  to  say  that  the 
number  of  pood  farmers  is  rapidly  increasing  in  this 
E  ction.  Closer  observation,  more  reading  and  more 
thinking  are  producing  their  legitimate  fruits. 

THE  STUDY  OF   AGRICULTURE. 

Why  should  not  a  person  study  the  profession 
which  he  is  to  follow  through  life  ?  Is  the  skilful 
cult  vat'on  of  the  earth,  a  pursuit  not  sufficiently 
honorable  to  be  regarded  as  a  profession  ?  or  is  agri- 
culture of  too  small  importance  to  be  studied  as  ^ 
science,  a^*  well  as  practiced  as  an  art  ?  Why  this 
resolute,  this  protracted,  this  hitherto  successful  op- 
position to  the  study  of  rural  economy  ?  We  can 
nut  comprehend  it. 

Is  there  leally  danger  that  the  rising  generation 
will  know  too  much  about  the  nature  and  properties 
of  the  things  which  must  ever  form  all  their  annual 
crops  ?  Are  we  apprehensive  that,  if  they  study  and 
understand  the  unerring  laws  of  Nature,  so  far  as 
fiey  relate  to  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  and  the 
production  of  human  food,  we  shall  have  an  over  sup- 
ply of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  1  Perhaps 
it  is  thought  that  nothing  can  be  learned  about  the 
things  that  unite  to  form  the  20  bushels  of  "increase,'" 
from^one  of  seed,  that  God  gives  to  reward  the  well 
directed  toil  of  the  husbandman.  If  this  is  the  stum- 
blinir  block,  let  us  see  if  we  can  not  remove  it  out 
of  the  way. 

A  farmer  sows  one  bushel  of  wheat,  and  harvests 
twenty.  From  what  source  does  he  derive  the  nine- 
teen, to  say  nothing  of  the  straw  that  supports  the 
whole  crop?  Unless  the  whole  increase  is  an  entire 
new  creation  of  matter,  of  course  it  must  all  come 
fi»m  s  mewhere.  Now,  it  is  obvious,  that,  it  would 
be  of  no  consequence  whatever,  xchere  this  matter 
came  from,  or  xrkat  it  was  composed  of,  provided 
God  gave  an  "  increase''  precisely  according  to  the 


imount  of  labor  bestowed,  irrespective  of  the  ""oUy, 
ignorance,  or  misapplication  that  might  direct  the 
same.  But  all  experience  confirms  the  truth  of  the 
remark  that,  Heaven  does  not  so  reward  the  kbor  of 
the  farmer.  The  Author  of  our  being  interferes  by 
no  special  providence  to  save  the  erring  chil  Iren  of 
men  from  hunger,  disease  and  death,  provided  they 
violate  the  laws  of  Nature.  If  an  innocent 
•  ;hild  places  its  finger  in  a  burning  lamp,  neither  it9 
nnocencp,  nor  its  ignorance  of  the  properties  of 
fire,  will  save  it  from  the  full  injury  and  pain  of  a 
burn. 

God  has  conferred  upon  talking  man,  not  only  a 
sense  of  jist  accountability  to  his  Maker,  and  his 
fellow  man,  but  reasming  faculties,  mermrv,  ani 
other  powers,  which,  when  fully  developed,  will 
understand  all  the  natural  laws  that  concern  hia  sub- 
sistence and  happiness.  These  moral  and  intellect- 
ual faculties  seem  to  be  created  to  no  puroose,  un- 
less they  are  awakened  into  life  and  usefulness,  by 
the  physical  and  mentil  wants  of  humanity.  As  a 
stimulus  to  rural  industry,  our  Maker  has  created 
a  necessity  for  man  to  "  eat  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his 
face."  This  necessity  is,  moreover,  "themi^ther 
of  invention,"  and  the  parent  of  knowledge.  Man's 
necessities  arising  from  hunger,  cold  and  nakedness, 
led  him  to  the  use  of  fire,  and  to  make  a  thousand 
discoveries  in  the  arts.  These  necessities  still  exis^t 
in  full  force.  Undoubtedly  the  Creator  could  easily 
have  formed  every  acre  of  land,  so  that  the  most  ig- 
norant man  alive,  might  plow  and  sow  it,  and  reap 
100  bushels  of  wheat  on  the  same,  year  after  year 
for  his  whole  life  time,  without  impairing  its  fertili- 
ty. But  such  abundance  would  have  been  an  en- 
during bounty  on  ignorance,  if  not  on  vice  and  crime, 
Knowlkdqk  is  necessary  to  renovate  any  large  tract 
of  country,  which  has  been  much  injured  by  unwise 
tillage  ;  and  this  knowledge  can  be  best  acquired  by 
uniting  the  study,  with  the  practice  of  agriculture. 

The  study  of  agricultural  science,  implies  no  more 
nor  less  than  the  investigation  of  the  laws  of  our 
own  being,  as  social,  physical,  moral  and  rational 
creatures.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time,  when  we 
shall  begin  to  learn  ivhat  it  is  that  forms  good  bread, 
milk,  butter,  cheese,  potatoes,  beans,  peas,  lean 
meat,  wool,  and  bone.  We  can  not  go  on  forever, 
increasing  hungry  mouths  to  be  iedt  three  times  every 
day,  and  wasting  to  the  tune  of  untold  millions,  the 
constituents  of  our  daily  food,  and  not  pay  for  our 
folly. 

Let  us  examine  a  few  facts  and  figures  on  this  sub- 
ject. Most  of  the  farming  lands  in  France  have  been 
cultivated  some  two  or  three  thousand  years.  By 
keeping  an  accurate  account  of  the  various  substan- 
ces applied  to  the  soil,  and  removed  therefrom  in 
crops,  for  a  series  of  years,  they  could  test  with 
considerable  precision,  how  much  of  each  ingredient 
must  be  applied  to  the  earth  to  secure  a  fair  return 
at  harvest.  We  will  give  the  mam  facts  of  a  five 
year  system  of  rotation,  as  practiced  by  M.  Bous- 
singault  at  Bechelbronn. 

Riitatioii  :   Mineral  MattT  :  Pliosphori'  acid  :   Pota'ii  »nd  Soda. 

1  year  Potatoes  ..11 3lbs 1 31bs, 581bs. 

2"  Wheat, 50 24 15 

"  "  Straw, 3.58 11 34 

3  "  Clover, 284 18 77 

4  "  Wheat — Minerals  included  in  those  of  the  2yr. 

5  "Oaf, 39 6 ■ 6 

"  "Straw, 60 i|........  17 

"  "2dcropTurnipa,50 3 19 


Minwal  Substance.  927 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  there  was  removed  in  the 
crop ',  -21  lbs.  of  sulphuiic  acid  ;  16  of  chlorine; 
114  of  lime  :  56  of  magnesia,  and  310  of  silica,  or 
sand.  Of  the  latter,  242  lbs.  were  taken  off  in  the 
two  crop-!  of  wheat  straw.  To  secure  the  above 
substances  to  the  growing  plants,  no  less  than  758'2 
lbs.  of  mineral  matter  was  applied  in  the  manure  and 
peat  ashes  in  five  vears — being  over  8  lbs.  to  one  in 
the  aggregate.  The  principal  excess  was  in  silica. 
Of  this  the  quantity  applied  was  5049  lbs.  The  quan- 
tity removed  310  lbs.  Excess,  4736.  The  difficulty 
seems  to  be  in  the  fact  that,  to  secure  as  much  of  a 
few  things  in  thp  manure  which  the  crops  of  wheat 
and  pot  itoes  must  have,  one  must  apply  a  great  deal 
more  of  others  than  are  really  needed.  Thus  the  si- 
Ica  restored  in  the  manure  was  seventeen  times 
lirger  than  the  amount  taken  in  the  crops,  while 
the  phosphoric  a<'id  given  back  in  the  whole 
five  years,  only  exceeded  the  quantity  removed 
by  13J  lbs.  As  this  substance  is  used  mainly  in  nature 
to  farm  the  seeds  of  grains,  which  are  usually  sold  ofT 
the  faimer,  particularly  wheat,  there  is  great  difficul- 
ty in  keeping  up  the  supply — for  human  urine  is  ev- 
ery where  wasted  except  in  China  and  Flanders. — 
Two  crops  of  wheat  take  from  the  soil  35  lbs.  ol 
phosphoric  acid.  If  ycu  carefully  put  back  every  straw 
where  it  grew,  you  will  restore  just  1 1  lbs.  of  this 
val'iable  substance,  leaving  24  lbs.  taken  up  in  the 
see  1  still  unprovided  for.  How  are  you  to  supply 
this  ?  Every  acre  wants  its  own  mineral  elenif-nts 
given  back  to  it,  that  have  been  furnished  to  it,«f 
straw  or  grass.  It  would  be  folly  to  rob  one  field 
to  enrich  another.  Besides,  it  would  require  every 
grain  of  the  phosphorus  in  eio;ht  good  crops  of  oal 
fctraw,  whether  fed  to  cattle,  or  applied  directly  to 
the  field,  to  make  one  acre  of  wheat,  exclusive  of  the 
wants  of  wheat  straw  itself.  As  an  acre  of  oat 
straw  will  weigh  twice  as  much  as  20  bushels  of 
wheat,  it  will  take  16  lbs  of  oat  straw  made  into  ma- 
nure, to  yield  phosphorus  enough  to  form  one 
of  seed  wheat. 

Every  body  knows  that  there  would  be  some  dif- 
ference in  a  loaf  of  bread,  whether  it  was  made  out 
of  a  pound  of  good  wheat  flour,  or  a  pound  of  oat 
straw  !  We  are  wonderful  nice  about  our  own  food, 
b  It  we  expect  our  wheat  plants  to  elaborate  fat,  mus- 
cle, brain  and  bone  for  us,  and  use  materials  as  for- 
eign from  human  flesh  and  blood,  as  copper,  arsenic, 
an  I  lead  !  We  are  all  exceedingly  fond  of  good 
bread,  milk,  and  potatoes,  while  we  heartily  despise 
the  patient  study  that  will  inform  us  what  are  the 
simple  elementary  bodies  that  unite  to  mike  these 
articles  of  food.  We  greatly  magnify  the  imf>or- 
tance  of  blind  hard  work,  as  though  man  had  tht 
power  to  create  a  bushel  of  corn  out  of  nothing,  by 
dint  of  protracted  and  intense  muscular  toil.  To 
study  the  nature  and  properties  of  the  snbstances 
that  Nature  must  have  to  form  80  binshels  of  this 
grain  on  an  acre,  is  a  perfect  waste  of  time  !  A 
knowledge  of  these  things  can  bo  of  no  possible  use 
to  the  practical  farmer!  Who  cares  to  know  what 
there  is  in  a  kernel  of  corn,  or  a  sound,  mealy  pota- 
toe?  These  things  can  be  made  out  of  nothin«r,  on!y 
u-orkhardenovgh!  A  gallon  of  human  sweat,  spread 
evenly  over  an  acre  of  land,  is  better  than  all  the  ag- 
ricultural science  in  the  world,  because  it  can  be  sold 
anv  day  in  August  {or  fifty  cents'. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  indifference  of  farmers  t<^ 
the  spread  of  agricultural  knowledge,  rural  industry 
would  raise  at  once  50  per  cent  in  productivenesV 
and  value.     So  long  as  the  tillers  of  the  earth  shall 


work  12  or  15  hours  in  24,  to  make  something  out 
of  nothing,  the  balance  of  the  world  will  ^ive  them 
but  a  precious  little  for  their  service.  And  why 
.  hould  they?  If  a  farmer  gives  as  much  labor  for 
one  bushel  of  corn  or  wheat  as  he  should  for  t'lree, 
ought  he  not  to  exchange  his  badly  directed  in  ius- 
try,  by  giving  three  day's  work  for  one  with  tho^e 
that  study  their  business,  and  make  every  houi's  work 
tell  to  the  best  advantage  ?  We  can  not  blind  our 
reasoning  faculties,  and  then  plead  ignorance  of  the 
things  that  form  our  annual  crops,  as  a  reason  why 
we  should  have  more  than  the  market  value  for  our 
produce.  There  is  no  alternative  but  to  lessen  the 
hard  work  now  expended  in  growing  all  our  agri- 
cultural staples,  by  the  aid  of  knovvleJge.  If  we 
cruelly  withold  this  knowledge  from  our  sons,  we  in- 
directly give  a  bond  that  they  shall  be  the  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  the  better  informed, 
and  that  too,  at  the  smallest  wages,  all  their  days. 

Kind  reader,  if  you  have  a  son,  and  believe  with 
us,  that  the  study  of  the  laws  of  Nature  will  do  h  m 
no  harm,  purchase  for  him  Mr.  Jas.  F.  W.  John- 
ston's'•  Lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry,"  latest 
>dition,  which  will  cost  you  but  $1,25.  Let  him 
buy  as  soon  as  he  has  thoroughly  studied  Johnston, 
Boussingault's  *'  Rural  Economy,"  which  will  cost 
1  dollar  and  a  quarter  more.  These  invaluable  works 
should  be  in  every  common  school  library  ir  the  state. 
We  commend  them  to  the  attention  of  all  teachers 
of  young  men  in  academies,  and  other  seminaries. 
As  Text  Books,  they  may  be  regarded  as  stan  !ard 
works  in  all  debates  ;  although  they  differ  in  their 
respective  analyses  of  certain  plants,  such  as  wheat, 
DOtatoes.  and  a  few  others.  But  plants  differ  in  the 
proportion  of  their  elements  in  different  soils.  The 
malyses  of  both  are  doubtless  correct  in  the  partic- 
ular cases  to  which  thev  refer. 

There  is  scarcely  ten  firmers  in  the  whole  State 
that  feed  all  their  cultivated  plants,  including  fruit 
trees,  grane-vines,  and  straw  berries  as  they  shi  d  I 
be  fed.  The  same  is  true,  to  some  extent,  in  regar  I 
to  feeding,  with  the  most  appropriate  and  econom'cal 
food,  all  domestic  aniu  als.  How  important,  as  well  as 
interesting,  is  the  study  of  the  organic  structure  of 
dl  the  living  things  kept  on  the  farm!  These  or- 
ganized vegetable  and  animal  beings  possess  many 
organs,  and  each  organ  has  its  peculiar  office  to  per- 
form. 

Do  we  work  with  or  against  the  purpose  of  Na- 
ture, in  our  treatment  of  all  these  vital  functions  ? 
Are  we  sure  that  we  obtain  ;he  largest  possible 
crops  of  peas,  potatoes  and  corn,  from  any  given 
amount  of  land  and  labor  ?  or  the  largest  return  in 
good  pork,  for  the  corn,  peas,  and  potatoes  consum- 
ed by  our  swine  ?  H  )W  is  it  in  regard  to  the  produc- 
tion of  grass,  carrots,  beets,  beef,  butter,  cheese 
and  wool  ?  Whose  wo(d,  worth  30  cents  a  r>ound, 
costs  him  the  Ipast  money  in  land  and  labor  ?  Whose 
cheese  and  butter  yield  him  the  largest  profit  or 
compensation  for  his  industry  1  When  we  export 
1000  tons  of  cheese  to  England  this  fall,  how  much 
truly  valuable  mat' er  have  we  drawn  from  our  pas- 
tures ?  Where  are  the  precise  things  in  boundless 
quantity,   that  make  cheese,  wheat,  and  wool  ? 

What  madnene  to  resist  the  studt  of  these  things. 
The  great  "  Empire  StatV'  with  its  five  hundred 
thousand  field  laborers,  can  not  support  one  agricul- 
tural school  ! 

"O  shame,  where  is  thy  blush  ?" 

Qy**  Arrangements  for  State  Fair,  see  page   142. 
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WATER. 

T'  ere  is  no  other  substance  on  the  globe  that  plays 
60  important  a  part,  alike  in  the  mineral,  vegetable 
and  animal  kingdoms  as  water.  By  measuring  the 
BUI  lace  and  average  depth  of  the  oceani  and  the  sur- 
face andaveiage  height  of  the  dry  lind,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  latter  can  be  placed  into  the  deep  valleys 
of  the  former  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  planet  with 
ivatjr  more  than  7000  feet  deep,  according  to  the 
calculations  of  De  La  Bache.  The  slratijied  rocks 
— those  formed  in  water — on  the  Island  of  Great  Brit- 
ain are  about  6J  miles  in  thickness.  The  once  per- 
pendicular thickness  of  similar  rocks  in  this  country 
according  to  Prof.  Rogers,  was  not  far  from  forty 
thousand  feet.  These  were  formed  partly  by  the  so- 
lution in  water,  like  common  salt,  or  the  salts  of 
lime,  but  mainly  by  the  mechanical  wearing  down 
and  removal    of  rocks  that  had  a  prior  existence. 

Boyssingault  states  that  liver  water  usually  con- 
tains l-30th  in  volume  of  air— ^and  l-50th  of  carbon- 
ic acid.  As  the  atmosphere  has  only  1  part  of  car- 
bonic acid  to  2,600,  it  will  be  seen  that  for  river  wa- 
ter to  hold  in  solution  1  part  of  this  acid  gas  to  60, 
while  it  contains  only  1  to  30  of  common  air,  implies 
that  water  has  some  1500  times  stronger  affinity  for 
carbonic  acid  than  it  has  for  atmospheric  air.  This 
affinity  of  water  for  carbonic  acid,  is  a  matter  of 
great  practical  importance  in  agriculture.  Water 
and  this  gas  are  capable  of  supplying  more  than  nine 
tenths  of  the  whole  weight  and  substance  of  cul- 
tivated plants.  Indeed  the  balance  of  the  ingredients 
found  in  vegetables,  must  be  soluble  in  water,  in  order 
to  enter  the  minute  pores  in  their  roots,  and  circu- 
late freely  through  their  capillary  vessels. 

Plants  when  subject  to  the  action  of  solar  light 
and  heat  have  the  power  to  decompose  both  water 
and  carbonic  acid.  To  form  9  lbs.  of  water,  8  lbs.  of 
an  invisible,  elastic  gas  called  oxygen,  combine  chem- 
ically, with  1  lb.  of  another  invisible  gas,  wh'ch  is 
16  times  lighter  than  oxygen,  called  hydrogen.  To 
make  22  lbs  of  corbonic  acid,  6  lbs  of  a  substance 
like  lamp  black,  called  carbon,  unites  with  16  lbs  of 
oxygen. 

400  lbs  of  ripe  potatoes  taken  from  a  hill  and  wash- 
ed clean  contain  SOOlbs  of  undecomposed  water.  Of 
the  100  lbs.  of  solid  matter  94  J  lbs.  are  carbon  oxy- 
gen and  hydrogen  ;  or  the  elements  of  water  and 
carbonic  acid.  Of  the  balance  (6J  lbs)  4  are  incom- 
bustible minerals  that  make  ashes,  of  which  62  per 
cent  are  pure  potash.  One  and  a  half  per  cent  of 
dry  potatoes  is  another  invisible  gas  called  nitro- 
gen, which  forms  about  79  parts  in  100  of  the  air  we 
breathe.  We  have  stated  on  the  authority  of  Bous- 
singault  that  river  water  holds  in  solution  l-30th  of 
its  volume  of  common  air. 

Query:  When  water  enters  the  circulation  of 
plants,  by  their  roots,  containing  common  air,  a.s  well 
as  carbonic  acid,  what  is  to  prevent  a  plant  from  ap- 
propriating the  nitrogen  in  the  air  to  its  use,  as 
well  as  the  undecomposed  compounds  called  ivater 
and  carbonic  acid  ?  If  solar  light  will  enable  a  plant 
tc  decompose  water,  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia — 
the  latter  is  a  compound  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen- 
why  may  it  not  at  least  appropriate  the  nitrogen 
brouL^ht  into  its  laboratory  in  air  like  carbonic  acid  and 
ammonia,  dissolved  in  water  ?  Why  should  plants 
have  more  power  to  decompose  a  weak  solution  of 
nitrous,  or  nitric  acid,  formed  as  is  supposed  by  thun- 
der, or  electric  sparks  in  the  heavens,  than  to  sepa- 
rate a  weaker  compound  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen  in 
common  atmosphere  ?     The  theories  of  Liebig,  Du- 


mas, Bouesingault,  Petzholdt  and  others,  are  far 
from  being  satisfactory.  But  we  do  not  wish  to  pur- 
sue the  subject  of  the  agency  of  water  in  supplying 
plants  with  nitrogen  from  the  air. 

Water  expands,  on  congealing  into  ice,  about  five 
per  cent.  This  expiinsion  has  a  powerful  effect  in 
hastening  the  decomposition  of  all  substances  in  the 
soil,  penetrated  by  moisture  and  then  frozen.  The 
separation  of  particles  seems  to  destroy  their  previ- 
ous cohesion,  and  the  mass  falls  into  a  comparatively 
loose  friable  heap.  Fall  plowing  greatly  favors  this 
operation. 

As  both  river  and  rain  water  hold  carbonic  acid  in 
solution,  it  is  important  to  study  the  action  of  wa- 
ter thus  charged,  on  lime,  granite  and  all  other 
rocks  and  their  fragments.  All  cultivated  plants 
leave  more  or  less  mineral  matter — ashes — when 
they  are  burnt.  Why  are  not  leached  ashes  as  solu- 
ble in  water  after  they  have  formed  a  part  of  an  or- 
ganized plant,  as  they  were  at  the  time  they  entered 
its  roots  dissolved  in  water  ?  Why  does  not  the 
same  ocean  that  holds  lime,  magnesia,  soda  and  phos- 
phoric acid  in  solution,  dissolve  the  thin  coral,  and 
the  shell  that  covers  the  oyster  ?  But  we  cannot  go 
into  organic  chemistry;  although  it  is  hard  to  talk 
of  the  action  of  water  in  conneciion  with  the  growth 
and  decay  of  plants  and  animals,  and  not  seem  to 
dive  a  little  too  deep  into  the  mysteries  of  Nature. 

The  irrigation,  or  watering  of  fields,  by  turning 
small  brooks  out  of  their  natural  course  to  be  spread 
over  the  surface  of  meadows,  pastures  and  plow  lands, 
is  quite  too  much  neglected  in  this  state.  All  such 
streams  hold  more  or  less  of  the  mineral  elements 
of  all  Crops  in  solution  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  value 
of  the  water  itself.  Never  lose  the  wash  of  the 
road  where  you  can  command  it ;  and  especially,  nev- 
er allow  running  water  any  whereto  rob  you  of  any 
fertilizing  ingredients.  One  might  as  well  burn  up 
his  hay  stacks,  and  milk  his  cows  and  throw  the 
milk  into  the  river. 

When  converted  into  steam,  water  expands  to  170d 
times  its  former  bulk,  and  becomes  lighter  than 
common  air.  When  compared  to  the  latter,  its 
weight  is  as  62  to  100.  The  abstraction  of  heat 
from  the  soil,  by  the  evaporation  of  an  excess  of 
moisture,  deserves  the  study  of  the  farmer.  The 
skilful  control  of  this  substance,  never  having  too 
much,  nor  too  little  so  far  as  man  can  govern  it,  will 
greatly  improve  the  agriculture  of  New- York. 


ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCICTY  OF  ENG- 
LAND. 

We  have  received'by  our  foreign  exchanges  a  full 
account  of  the  annual  Fair  of  this  society,  which  was 
held  in  Shrewsbury  on  the  18th  of  July.  It  num- 
bers 7000  members,  embiacing'a  large  portion  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  England.  The  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, President  of  the  Society,  stated  in  his  remarks 
at  the  dinner  table,  that  "  the  use  of  sulpJmric  acid 
(oil  of  vitriol)  in  dissolving  bones  presented  one  of 
the  greatest  advantages  yet  derived  from  the  appli- 
cation of  chemical  influences  on  the  soil."' 

We  are  not  sure  that  we  have  described  in  the 
Farmer  the  mode  of  preparing  and  using  this  fertili- 
zer ;  although  we  always  state  it  in  our  lectures.  It 
is  this  :  In  a  Riiiall  way  one  can  sink  an  old  barrel 
which  will  hold  water,  in  the  ground.  Pour  into 
this  two  gallons  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  ten 
gallons  of  water.  Break  the  bones  into  pieces  with 
an  old  axe  or  stone  hammer,  and  fill  the  barrel  with 
all  the  bones  the  liquid  will  cover.     Stir  them  occa- 
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Bionally,  and  in  a  few  days  the  acid  will  have  dissolv- 
ed all  the  earthly  portion  of  the  bones,  leaving  the 
gelatirous  portion  unuissolved.  The  latter  can  be 
applied  to  the  soil  dimly  or  placed  in  the  compost 
heaps  to  be  decomposed  and  mixed  with  the  mass. 
The  liquid  is  the  more  valuable  portion,  contain- 
ing the  phosphate  of  lime  and  a  little  magnesia  and 
soda  in  solution.  Dilute  this  liquid  with  8  or  10 
times  its  volume  of  water  and  apply  in  a  watering 
cart,  or  pot  to  the  soil. 

The  quantity  may  vary  from  one  to  three  cwts.  of 
bone  per  acre.  To  wheat,  clover  and  turncps,  this 
fertilizer  is  particularly  valuable. 

The  Agricultural  societies  of  England,  Scotland 
and  Ireland  are  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  They 
are  busily  engaged  in  organizing  Farmer's  Clubs  all 
over  the  empire.  The  whole  kingdom  seems  to  be 
alive  t )  the  importance  and  practicability  of  greatly 
improving  British  husbandry.  Every  years  experi- 
ence demonstrates  more  satisfactorily  than  was  before 
done,  that  the  true  system  is  to  feed  all  living  things, 
whether  plants  or  animals,  with  the  precise  elements 
that  form  their  organized  tissues.  What  these  ele- 
mentary bodies  are,  and  how  to  collect  and  prepare 
them  for  practical  use,  are  the  branches  of  agricultu- 
ral science  most  studied. 


THE  FARMER'S  LIBRARY  AND  MONTHLY 
Journal  of  Agriculture. 

We  have  received  the  two  first  numbers  of  a  work 
under  the  above  title,  published  by  Greeley  &  Mc- 
Elrath,  and  edited  by  John  S.  Skinner,  Es(|.  of  New 
York. 

Both  <he  editor  and  publishers  are  well  and  favor- 
ably known  to  most  of  our  readers.  Large  as  is  the 
work — 100  octavo  pages  in  each  number  or  1200  in 
a  year — there  is  no  lack  of  material  to  iiU  it  with 
useful  and  interesting  matter.  One  half  is  devoted 
to  the  repnnt  of  the  productions  of  foreign  writers 
on  agriculture,  constituting  ^'The  Farmer's  Library;'' 
and  the  other  moity  is  designed  to  be  a  journal  of 
current  improvements,  and  events  in  every  thing 
that  pertains  to  rural  pursuits.  The  plan  is  a  good 
one,  and  if  prosecuted  with  the  taste,  skill,  and  judg- 
ment displayed  in  the  numbers  before  us,  we  have 
no  doubt  but  the  enterprise  will  be  as  successful  as 
we  know  it  to  be  meritorious. 

It  is  now  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  since 
Mr.  Skinner  comm.enced  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  the 
first  agricultural  paper  ever  published  in  the  United 
States.  His  experience  has  been  great,  and  his  rep- 
utation, particularly  at  the  South,  as  an  agricultural 
writer  is  so  well  established,  that  the  "Farmer's  Li- 
brary" must  find  its  way  to  the  fireside  of  thousands 
of  families.  It  is  to  be  illustrated  with  numerous  en- 
gravings and  wood  cuts,  having  more  or  less  in  each 
number.  The  Library  portion  of  the  July  and  Au- 
gust numbers  contain  Petzholdt's  Lectures  on  Ag- 
ricultural Chemistry.  The  author  treats  his  sub- 
ject in  a  style  more  intelligible  than  Liebig  to  the 
ordinary  farmer.  We  do  not  think,  however,  that 
he  has  improved  either  on  Johnston  or  Boussingault, 
only  so  far  as  his  work  is  not  so  elaborate,  and  more 
concise.  His  "  Glossary"  is  a  curiosity  ;  We  no- 
tice a  few  of  typographical  errors  in  figures  and 
technical  terms  ;  bating  this  the  publication  is  fault- 
less. The  work  next  to  be  published  is  M.  Von 
Thaer's  "  Principles  of  Agriculture,"  a  large  work, 
which  costs  $10  in  Lond^^n,  but  less  than  $2,  in  the 
Farmer's  Library.     Price  $5  per  annum. 


STATE  FAIR  AT  UTICA,  TO  BE  HELD  ON 
THE  16TH,  17TH  AND  18TH  OF  SEP- 
TEMBER, 1845. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  several 
railroad  companies,  whose  officers  have  acted  v>'ith 
their  accustomed  liberality  and  public  spirit,  that  all 
animals  and  implements  intended  for  exhibition,  shall 
be  transported  free  of  charge,  by  extra  trains  for 
that  purpose,  and  that  all  persons  visiting  the  fair 
shall  pass  at  one  half  of  the  usual  rates. 

All  animals  and  agricultural  implements  must  be 
on  the  ground,  at  Utica,  on  the  17th,  at  10  o'clock 
A.  M.,  and  at  the  Auburn  and  Rochester  Depot,  in 
this  city,  early  on  Tuesday  morning,  the  16th,  in 
ryadiness  for  the  8  o'clock  train,  advices  of  which 
should  be  left  with  L.  B.  Langvvorthy,  No.  18  Buf- 
falo ptreet,  or  through  the  post-office,  by  the  10th  of 
Sepjember,  in  order  that  suitable  provisions  maybe 
made  for  their  transportation. 

All  articles  forwarded  by  this  route,  or  any  other, 
may  be  addressed  to  Messrs.  Farwell  Si  Harring- 
ton, Utica,  ticketed  "  State  Fair,"  who  will  take 
careful  charge  of  the  same. 

It  is  anticipated  from  the  great  exertions  making 
by  the  people  of  Utica,  and  by  the  officers  of  the 
Society,  together  with  its  popularity,  the  show  -will 
far  outstrip  any  former  ej.hibition  in  this  state.  The 
preparations  are  on  a  magnificent  scale,  and  from 
present  indications,  the  show  of  animals,  imple- 
ments of  husbandry,  and  the  various  curiosities  and 
manufactures  that  will  be  exhibited,  will  constitute 
this  fair  the  grand  museum  of  agricultural  articles 
for  the  state  of  New-Yo'k. 

The  Magnetic  Telegraph  will,  on  that  day,  be  in 
operation  from  Utiea  eastward,  and  will  prove  no 
small  attraction  to  those  visiting  the  fair. 

THE  18th  ANNUAL  FAIR  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAN INSTITUTE. 
This  grand  festival  will  commence  on  the  13th  of 
October,  and  continue  for  several  days.  The  spirit- 
ed and  patriotic  gentlemen  who  have  the  Institute  in 
charge,  are  making  great  eflforts  to  render  the  ap- 
proaching Fair  more  attractive  than  any  which  have 
preceded  it.  It  is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  the 
display  of  specimens  of  American  art,  skill  and  ge- 
nius in  every  branch  of  industry,  will  be  such  as  to 
gratify  every  lover  of  his  country. 

The  Book  of  Useful  Knowledge. — A  Cyclope- 
dia of  several  thousand  Recipes,  and  collateral  infor- 
mation in  the  Arts,  Manufactures  and  Trades,  in- 
cluding Pharmacy,  Medicine  and  Domestic  Economy, 
designed  as  a  compendious  book  of  reference,  Sec— 
Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &:  Co.,  are  publishing  in  num- 
bers, a  valuable  work  under  the  above  title.  It  is 
illustrated  with  numerous  engravings,  and  the  vari- 
ous subjects  discussed,  are  treated  in  a  manner  to 
render  them  intelligible  to  non-professional  readers. 

For  sale  by  S.  Hamilton,  successor  to  D.  Hoyt, 
Rochester. 

Sheep  Husbandry. — We  learn  that  the  Harpers 
will  give  to  the  public  this  month,  the  long  expect- 
ed work  of  Mr.  L.  A.  Morrell,  of  Tompkins  Co. 
on  sheep  husbandry.  The  large  experiencf^,  and  ex- 
tensive research  of  Mr.  M.,  not  less  th  i  the  im- 
portance of  wool  growing  to  the  country,  will  se- 
cure to  this  work,  at  least,  a  general  perusal,  how- 
ever much  any  may  ditfer  with  the  author  in  any 
views  he  may  take  of  his  subject,  ^ 
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Cult  VATOR  for  getting  i.v  Wheat. — Many 
of  tha  best  farmers  we  have  f-een  u-^e  a  cnl 
tiiator,  after  the  tir-t  plowing  and  one  harrowinj;. 
to  prepare  the  proiinii  for  winter  wheat,  and  to  co- 
ver the  seed  It  wuiks  much  faster  than  the  plow, 
and  piiheiizps  the  soil  nnch  tiner.  It  covers  the 
seed  deeper  than  the  iiarrow,  and  not  qvnte  so  deep 
as  the  plow.  Two-horse  cnltivators  having  eight 
or  nine  teeth  are  the  kind  of  implement  used. 


Franklin  College,  Trnessee. — It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  Tenessee  is  the  first  State  in  the  Union 
ti  estiihiish  and  maintain  an  Agricultural  College. — 
Franklin  College  is  a  brick  edifice  120  feet  in  length 
bv  40  in  width,  3  stories  high.  Annexed,  is  a  din- 
ing hall  60  feet  by  30,  with  a  kitchen  24  by  20.  In 
aldition  to  the  above,  there  is  a  dwelling  60  by  20 
feet. 

The  institution  is  live  miles  from  Nashville,  on  a 
firm  of  170  acres.  It  has  about  80  students  at  th's 
time,  but  is  intended  to  accommodate  120  when  the 
buildings  are  completed.  Expenses  for  board,  tuition, 
&tr.,  $100  per  annum.  Besides  practical  farming,  the 
meciianical  trades  of  saddlery,  tailoring,  shoe-ma- 
king, bhcksmithing,  wagon  making,  cabinet  making, 
and  carpentering,  are  now  carried  on  at  the  establish- 
ment. 

Mr.  Fanning  deserves  the  gratitude  of  the  South- 
west for  the  zeal,  ability,  and  success  with  which  he 
has  undertaken  and  prosecuted  this  noble  experiment 
of  attempting  to  unite  learning  and  science,  with 
Afrricultural  and  Mechanical  labor. 


Smut  Insect.  We  saw  yesterday  at  Gen.  Har- 
mon's twenty  or  more  small  brown  bugs  which  have 
lat(  Iv  emerged  from  kennels  oi  smvt  wheat  leaving  a 
small  opening  in  the  grain  of  smut  like  the  apperture 
in  the  nna  throuo-h  which  the  pea  bug  escapes. 
Gen.  II.  placed  full  heads  of  smut,  before  the  wheat 
was  ripe,  into  a  closely  wrapped  paper  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  if  any  insect  would  be  developed  in  the  heads 
6m\it.  The  insect  and  heads  were  together  when  we 
saw  them  yesterday. 

Mr.  Hammon  thinks  that  this  insect  is  somehow 
the  cause  of  this  malady. 

At  Mr.  Eiisha  Harmon's  we  saw  a  head  of  wheat 
free  from  smut  on  one  side  while  every  kernel  on 
the  othey  was  nothing  but  smut. 

Butter. — The  protracted  dry  weather  has  pro- 
duced a  scarcity,  or  rather  a  deficiency  in  the  quan- 
tity of  butter.  Speculators  have  made  large  pur- 
chases in  expectation  of  a  great  rise  in  the  value  of 
tie  article.  If  the  farmer  can  just  as  well  keep  his 
butter  as  to  sell  it,  he  will  doubtless  be  the  gainer 
rot  to  sell  very  early. 

The  whole  amount  of  butter  and  lard  that  reach- 
ed tide  water  last  season,  was  22,596,300  lbs.  Of 
th'8.  Buffalo  sent  off  6,281, 600  lbs— Oswego,  3,521,- 
970  lbs.— Whitehall,  1,068,000  lbs.— total,  10,872,- 
000. 

Vegetables  and  Fruits  for  the  State  Fair. 

The  Railroad  companies  having  kindly  proffered 
to  convey  to  Utica,  every  thing  forwarded  for  exhi- 
bition at  the  Fair,  free  of  charge,  it  is  hoped  that 
Monroe,  and  other  western  counties,  will  send  a  lib- 
eral quantity  of  Fruits  and  garden  Vegetables. — 
Fruits  are  generally  scarce,  and  those  that  have 
them,  should  select  their  best  varieties,  and  either 
Bend  or  take  thera  to  this  grand  State  Festival, 


Potatoe  Rot. — We  have  gained  little  additional 
information  in  regard  to  the  cause  of  th  s  malaJy, 
since  our  la>t  number.  It  ia  hardly  time  yet  for  tha 
injury  of  this  season  to  develope  itself.  Many  vines 
are  more  or  less  affected,  but  the  tubers  but  slight- 

ly. 

The  potatoe  worms  which  we  took  from  the  vines 
wh' re  the  eg'JS  that  contained  them  were  deposite ', 
are  now  in  the  pvpa  state,  being  abo'>t  three  fouitha 
of  an  inch  in  length,  an  eighth  in  thickness,  and  near- 
ly black,  as  to  color. 

For  the  Gfnesee  FarmT. 

OAKLAND  FARM— HUSSEY'S  THRASHING 
MACHINE— IMPROVED  FARMING,  kc. 

John  Delafield,  Esq.,  of  Oakland  farm,  near  Seneca 
Lake,  has  this  sf  ason  cut  104  acres  of  wheat  in  eight 
da^s,  with  Hussey's  reaping  machine;  at  a  cost  of, 
1  man  and  team,    1,50 
boy  to  drive,  0,50 

$2,00  per  day. 

8  days  $16,00 
Int.  on  cost  of  machine,  100, 1  year,  7,00 

23,00 

The  same  work  would  have  taken  six  cradlera 
eight  days,  this  at  $1,50  per  day,  board  included, 
would  amount  to  $72:  showing  a  f-aving  by  the  ma- 
chine of  $49:  which  Mr.  D.  justly  remarks,  is  noth- 
ing compared  to  the  anxiety  which  every  large  wheat 
growing  farmer  suffers,  from  the  paucity  of  good  cra- 
dlers,  their  selfish  caprice,  their  extortionate  prices 
during  the  wheat  harvest .  Many  a  farmer  with  an 
excited,  wo  begone  face,  have  I  seen  this  season,  ri- 
ding about  in  search  of  cradlers  :  'tis  true  he  'could 
find  ph'nty  of  wild  Irish  and  others,  who,  like  High- 
land Willie,  "  could  neither  say  nor  do  ;"  but  expe- 
rienced era  llera  were  few  indeed  :  and  when  found, 
onlij  to  think,  the  price  of  two  bushels  of  wheat  for  a 
single  days  work. 

This  niachine  is  drawn  by  a  pair  of  horses  on  low 
wheels,  it  cuts  a  swarth  five  feet  wide  with  twenty 
knives,  working  horizontally,  which  are  to  be  sharp- 
ened once  a  day  with  a  whet  stone:  a  man  sitting 
on  the  side  of  the  platform,  pushes  off  the  cut  grain 
with  a  rake  to  the  binders.  The  work  is  done  ex- 
peditiously and  neatly,  not  a  waste  head  was  to  be 
seen.  A  field  of  oats  had  been  cut  with  the  same  re- 
sult. 

My  faith  in  the  machine  was  secured  the  moment 
I  heard  Mr.  D.  dilate  on  the  ease  of  body  and  mind 
with  which  lie  had  compassed  his  present  great  har- 
vest ;  when  I  saw  the  execution  it  had  made,  I  had 
no  longer  a  doubt  of  its  economy  and  usefulness.— 
It  is  one  of  the  few  patented  articles  of  the  present  day 
which  is  no  humbug. 

Here  is  a  farm  of  360  acres,  without  a  foot  of 
waste  land,  with  a  surface  and  subsoil  such  as  Lie- 
big  himself  would  pronounce  perfect.  It  was  origi- 
nallv  owned  by  the  late  Robt.  S.  Rose,  Esq.,  who 
left  it  a  well  manured  sheep  pasture  for  several  years 
after  his  denuse,  it  was  let  out  on  shares  to  tenants, 
who  did  little  more  than  replace  a  wheat  crop  by  a 
crop  of  weeds  and  thistles.  During  the  two  years 
Mr.  Delafield  had  occupied  this  farm,  he  has  m Tie  or 
relaid  four  miles  of  fence,  eradicated  nearly  all  the 
wild  mustard  and  foul  weeds,  planted  an  orchard, 
fruit  yard,  shrubs,  vines,  and  flowers  ;  erected  barns, 
stables,  sheds,  he.  &,c.  He  has  an  •►nthusiasm  for 
his  new  and  truly  noble  calling,  wbieh  is,  and  ba» 
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been  from  the  beginning,  the  never  failing  lever  of 
success  ;  an  enthusiasm,  which  not  only  lightens  his 
own  labors,  but  which,  while  it  says,  come  boys,  infu- 
ses it  j  own  true  spirit  of  light  and  progress,  in  the 
agricultural  art,  into  the  minds  of  his  working  men? 
An  enthusiasm  I  may  say,  which,  while  it  robs  la- 
bor of  its  ignorance,  its  curse,  leaves  with  it,  its  gen- 
erous spirit,  its  intelligent  experience,  its  physical 
blessings. 

I  must  dissent  from  Mr,  Delafield,  in  his  estimate 
of  the  ability  of  our  Seneca  county  soil,  to  produce 
Indian  corn  in  its  fullest  perfection  ;  his  corn  was 
well  manured,  planted  on  a  first  rate  loam,  but  it  was 
hilled  and  plowed  too  much  ;  in  a  warm  dry  season, 
and  all  our  corn  seasons  are  dry  ;  corn  should  not  be 
hilled  on  a  dry  soil,  and  the  plow  should  only  be  us- 
ed early  ;  the  cultivator  and  hoe,  is  better  than  the 
plow  for  Ind  an  corn.  But  Mr.  Delafield  is  on  the 
high  road  to  scientific  farming ;  he  has  his  tons  oJ 
crushed  bones,  his  compost  heaps  are  in  progress  : 
he  will  this  fall  sow  wheat  in  drills,  and  he  will  apply 
inorganic  manure  to  his  soil,  until  it  gives  the  maxi- 
mum yield  of  wheat. 

I  visited  this  farm  in  company  with  a  very  intelli- 
gent, warm-hearted  planter  from  Bufort  district, 
South  Carolina,  who,  himself,  plants  100  acres  of 
cotton,  and  one  hundred  acres  of  corn.  If  I  may 
^'idge  from  the  spontaneous  eulogy  on  Mr.  D's  farm- 
ing, which  came  from  him  in  all  the  earnestness  of 
southern  eloquence,  such  an  example  of  agricul- 
tural life,  management  and  success,  was  a  more  po- 
tent argument  to  his  mind  in  favor  of  the  value  of 
free  labor,  than  a  hundred  abolition  lectures  would 
have  been.  S.  W. 

For  the  fJenpspe  Farmer. 

HIGH  PRICES  OF  CHOICE  FRUITS  .—A 
PREVENTIVE. 
Why  shoulJ  a  reason  exist,  that  while  in  this  re- 
gion the  finest  qualities  of  fruit  can  be  cultivated 
and  grown,  that  we  should  have  to  pay  from  two  to 
four  dollars  per  bushel  for  peaches  ?  and  from  one  to 
three  cents  for  a  single  one  ?  The  time  was,  within 
our  recollection,  that  peaches  of  a  good  quality  went 
begging  in  our  streets  at  25  cents  the  bushel.  The 
reason  is,  that  the  early  growers  of  this  rich  fruit 
(the  price  being  so  low)  gave  up  the  cultivation,  and 
their  trees  have  gone  to  decay  without  new  ones  to 
fill  their  places,  and  the  few  sagacious  ones  wh,o  did 
plant  are  now  reaping  high  prices.  The  preventive 
must  be  to  plant  new  trees,  and  let  every  man  who 
has  orchard  room,  go  into  the  cultivation  at  once. 
The  early  Jo.  apples,  (a  choice  one  to  be  sure,)  is 
selling  at  thirteen  shillings  per  bushel.  Every  one 
will  admit  it  is  too  much,  but  it  will  always  be  that 
rare  peaches  and  apples  will  cost  high  prices,  with- 
out the  remedy  of  planting  new  trees.  W. 
Rochester,  Sept.  1,  1845. 

P.S. — Bissell  k. Hooker,  on  Main  street,  in  Brigh- 
ton, are  propagating  the  best  kinds  of  fruits,  and  no 
other,  as  is  the  case  with  Elwanger  Si  Barry,  of  Mt. 
Hope  Garden,  and  J.  J.  Thomas,  of  Macedon. 


For  the  Geoesee  Farmer. 

RUST  ON  WHEAT. 

As  wheat  has  suffered,  partially,  this  season,  frm 
the  attack  of  rust,  the  question  is  again  asked,  what 
is  rust  ?  Perhaps  only  two  opinions  have  place, 
at  present,  among  thinking  men.  The  one  is,  that 
ruil  is  a  fungus,  uredo  linearis  of  botanists,  which 


is  propagated  like  all  similar  vegetables,  and  grows 
withm  the  stem  and  bursts  it  outwards  ;  the  other  is, 
that  is  a  deposition  of  sap  in  cons-jquence  of  the 
bursting  of  the  vessels  and  of  the  outer  covering  of 
the  culm.  So  far  as  can  be  discovered,  the  circu  n- 
stances  of  the  appearance  of  rust  comport  w;th  ei- 
ther supposition.  The  rust  is  rapidly  formed  in  very 
hot  weather  immediately  after  the  fall  of  rain  or  a 
heavy  dew.  This  season  the  rust  appeared  without 
rain,  in  dry,  hot  weather,  after  dewy  nights.  If  the 
rust  is  a  fungus,  hot  weather  attending  rain  or  dew, 
promotes  its  growth  and  developement;  or,  if  the  sap 
exudes  from  the  burst  vessels,  the  same  is  true.  In 
either  case,  the  sap  is  prevented  fro;T»  ascending  into 
tho  head,  and  the  shrinkage  of  the  kernel  is  thJ  ne- 
ossary  result. 

I  have  letely  examined  the  rusted  straw  by  a  high- 
ly magnifying  pov/er  of  the  compound  microscope. 
The  outside  covering  is  manifestly  burst  open,  ani 
the  rust  protrudes  from  the  rent,  a  very  thin  layer  of 
the  covering  being  raised  up  and  divided,  or  divided 
and  then  raised  up.  There  is  not  the  appearance  of 
organized  structure  m  the  rust  as  it  is  seen  in  veget- 
ables; but  it  looks  like  dried  gelatinous  or  mucilaMri- 
nous  matter.  The  culm  is  not  split  through  to  th? 
inside,  but  the  inside  is  entire  and  firm,  and  the  rust 
is  wholly  on  the  outside  and  in  the  divided  covering 
of  the  stem.  The  form,  appearance  and  position  are 
all  consistent  with  its  being  the  dried,  exuded  sap  ; 
more  so  than  with  its  being  a  fungus  or  uredo  . 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that  this  ru=t  is 
very  diflferent  from  the  red  rust,  as  it  is  often  calleJ, 
which  is  entirely  external  and  easily  rubbed  off  or 
washed  away. 

If  rust  is  a  fungus,  it  is  not  obvious  by  whatmsans 
it  can  be  prevented.  If  it  is  exuded  sap,  ih^  u=!e  of 
salt,  gypsum,  and  such  substances  as  may  give  a 
firmer  texture  to  the  culm,  would  be  valuabl'^. 

C.  D. 

PRAIRIE  RONDE. 

Kalamazoo,  August  19,  1845. 

Mr.  Editor— 'In  the  midst  of  the  wheat  hf.rvest,  in 
the  month  of  July,  I  paid  a  visit  to  Prairie  Ronde,  in 
this  county,  and  have  had  an  itching  ever  since  to 
send  you  a  description  of  the  way  they  do  up  the  har- 
vesting on  a  large  scale — premising  that  the  prairie 
contains  about  24,000  acres  of  plow  land,  literally  as 
level  as  a  house  floor,  of  the  richest  quality. 

My  first  inquiry  was  for  the  Harvesting  Machine 
of  Hiram  Moore,  the  inventor.  I  was  directed  to  an 
80  acre  field  of  wheat,  and  found  it  in  full  blast.  It 
is  a  ponderous  affair,  moved  by  eight  spans  of  horses, 
two  abreast — four  drivers;  one  hand  to  graduate  tho 
height  of  the  sickle,  one  to  tie  up  the  bags,  one  to 
carry  the  bags  to  the  wagon  in  attendance,  and  one 
who  has  a  general  oversight  of  the  whole  concern. 
It  cuts  ten  feet  wide,  thrashes  and  chaffs  wheat,  ani 
what  is  better  still,  does  it  in  first  rate  order,  cutting 
cleaner  than  any  cradler  that  I  ever  saw  work,  an.l 
will  cut  five  acres  to  each  man  employed.  They 
commence  by  cutting  with  cradles  a  gangway  to  the 
centre  of  the  field,  and  then  a  circle  larire  enough  to 
begin  operations;  after  which  they  peel  it  off  as  you 
d)  an  apple  skin.  They  have  been  cutting  for  five 
bushels  wheat  to  the  acre,  which  is  $2  50  in  cash. 

I  also  saw  Hussey's  Reapers,  cutting  30  acres  per 
day  with  four  horses,  employingr  nine  binders.  The 
farmers  thrash  much  of  their  wheat  in  the  field  from 
the  shock,  with  a  machine  \vhich  gears  on  one  of  the 
wagon  wh'jels.     There  were  six  thousand  acres  of 
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wheat  on  the  prairie,  and  five-sixths  of  it  was  cut  by 
Hussey'e  or  Moore's  Reapers,  and  it  will  average  20 
bushels  per  acre.  But,  Mr.  Editor,  as  the  main 
beauty  of  this  article  will  be  its  brevity,  I'll  close  by 
expressing-  the  wish  that  sonic  competent  farmer, 
among  your  subscribers  in  this  state,  would  write  a 
series  of  articles,  giving  a  condensed  account  of  our 
soil,  climate,  fcc. 

Respectfully  yours,  KALAMAZOO. 


AURORA  HORTICULTURAL   SOCIETY. 

I  la'ely  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  fourth 
monthly  exhibition  of  this  society,  in  the  present 
year  ;  and  judging  from  the  success  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, the  society  is  corlainly  in  a  prosperous  state. 
The  disjiky  cuiic-istcd  of  vegeiables,  fruits,  ami  liow- 
ers.  The  former  were  few  in  number,  but  fine  ;  the 
fruits,  notwithstanding  the  very  hard  season,  were 
fine;  peaches,  nectarines,  and  apricots,  having  been 
mostly  destroyed,  but  few  were  seen.  There  Vv'ere, 
however,  three  sorts  of  peaches,  fully  ripe  ;  and  of 
pears  and  apples,  about  twenty  different  varieties,  in 
fine  eating  oider,  anr  presented  by  JJavid  Thomas, 
of  Greatfield.  Very  fine  specimens  of  several  vari- 
eties of  plums  were  presented  by  C.  H.  Richmond, 
Samuel  Hoyt,  and  others. 

The  flowers,  however,  were  truly  splendid.  The 
large  hall  of  the  second  floor  of  the  academy,  was 
wholly  devoted  to  their  exhibition.  They  occupied 
the  platform  which  extends  across  one  end  of  this 
large  room  ;  on  either  side,  handsomely  disposed  on 
shelves,  were  the  green-house  plants,  most  of  them 
in  full  bloom,  and  among  which,  profusely  covered 
with  flowers,  was  a  splendid  wax  plant,  or  Hoya  ;  in 
the  centre,  on  light  elegant  shelves,  extending  more 
than  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  rising  nearly  to  the 
ceiling,  was  a  most  brilliant  profusion  of  cut  flowers, 
which,  for  beauty,  as  well  as  for  tasteful  arrange- 
ment, could  hardly  be  surpassed.  Contributions  to 
this  part  of  the  exhibition,  were  furnished  from  Au- 
burn, Ithaca,  and  by  many  cultivators  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood,  and  an  extensive  collection  from 
Ellwanger  &i  Barry,  of  Rochester.  As  9,  prpof  of 
their  merits,  as  well  as  of  the  taste  of  those  in  at- 
tendance, it  is  only  necessary  to  mention,  that  at  the 
close  of  the  Fair,  when  they  were  sold  at  auction, 
several  single  boquets  were  sold  for  from  three  to 
four  dollars  each,  the  whole  avails  of  the  sale  of  cut 
flowers  amounting  to  twenty-one  dollars. 

During  the  afternoon,  the  assembled  hundreds  in 
the  show-room,  were  addressed  with  great  efl^ect,  in 
oflf  hand  speeches,  by  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft,  C. 
Mattoon,  and  Wm.  H.  Bogert,  after  which  the  award- 
ing committees  reported. 

The  fact  that  the  society  has  succeeded  in  furnish- 
ing an  exhibition  once  in  each  month  during  the  pres- 
ent season,  each  successive  one  increasing  in  inter- 
est, is  certainly  a  strong  proof  of  the  energy  and 
intelligence  which  actuates  the  society  ;  and  the 
beneficial  effects  are  strongly  visible  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. 

Is  there  no  other  place  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State,  where  such  a  neighborhood  society  could  be 
established?  '  A  SPECTATOR. 


FINE  STRAWBERRIES. 

Mr.  Editor  :  The  Alpine  Strawberry  is  with 
many  a  favorite,  from  the  lateness  of  the  season  in 
■which  it  ripens,  and  its  great  productiveness.  The 
fruit  is  not  as  large  as  most  others,  and  a  bed  of  it 
would  not  yield   in  any  one  day,  as  much  as  one  of 


Hovey's  or  Keen's  seedlings,  of  the  same  size,  yet 
the  product  for  the  season  would  ordinarily  be  more. 

An  Alpine,  that  to  its  present  desirable  qualities, 
should  add  great  size,  has  been  long  desired.  The 
usual  methods  of  improvement,  by  sowing  seeds, 
have  been  tried  time  and  again,  by  amateurs  and 
cultivators  without  the  wished  for  result.  Among 
the  number  has  been  Col.  Stoddard  of  Palmy- 
ra, who,  four  years  since,  raised  2000  seedlings, 
one  of  which  has  astonished  all  who  have  seen  it. 
The  village  paper  tells  very  large  stories  about  it, 
and  Mr.  Tucker,  in  the  August  number  of  the  Cul- 
tivator, says  of  it,  "  we  never  witnessed  so  fine  a 
display  of  fruit."' 

Being  at  Palmyra  about  the  tenth  of  .Tul)'^,  we 
took  some  pains  to  ascertain  the  facts  of  the  case, 
which  we  give,  as  we  received  them  from  the  most 
responsible  sources.  The  bed  of  Col.  S.  is  about 
50  feet  square  ;  part  of  his  vines  were  set  out  in 
August  last ;  the  remainder  about  October,  the  lat- 
ter being  runners  from  the  former.  The  spot  upon 
which  they  grew  is  made  earth,  about  three  feet 
deep,  resting  upon  a  kind  of  bog,  and  appeared  like 
ordinary  garden  soil.  The  hills  were  set  fourteen 
inches  apart,  and  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  the  leaves 
were  about  a  foot  above  the  ground,  while  much  of 
the  fruit  grew  on  stalks  still  larger  ;  the  bed  at  a 
short  distance  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  piece 
of  red  clover  in  blossom,  so  large  and  plenty  were 
the  berries. 

We  unite  with  Mr.  Tucker  in  saying  that  it  was 
the  finest  display  of  fruit  we  had  ever  seen.  Upon 
a  subsequent  visit  to  Col.  S.,  we  learned  from  him 
that  he  had  sold  fruit  to  the  amount  of  $100,  at  12  J 
cents  per  quart ;  that  he  had  given  away  about  five 
bushels,  besides  using  them  freely  in  his  family,  and 
this  too,  during  the  early  part  of  the  month,  for  the 
excessive  drought  of  the  latter  part  had  prevented 
the  young  fruit  maturing.  The  largest  berries  we 
saw  measured  three  inches  in  circumferance,  but  he 
assured  us  that  he  had  picked  some  that  were  one 
inch  larger. 

Several  of  our  citizens  have  procured  plants,  and 
the  question  will  next  season  be  thoroughly  tested, 
whether  they  are  a  new  variety,  or  whether  this  ex- 
traordinary fruitfulness  and  size  was  caused  by  con- 
geniality of  soil  and  good  cultivation.  By  general 
consent,  they  are  thus  far  considered  an  improved 
Alpine,  and  are  called  "  Stoddard's  Seedling." 

BISSELL  fc  HOOKER. 

Rochester  Commercial  JVurserifi  Aug.  1845, 

New  York  Agricultural  Warehouse. — The 
readers'  attention  is  called  to  the  advertisement  of 
Mr.  A.  B.  Allen,  editor  of  the  American  Agricul- 
turist, who  has  opened  an  Agricultural  Warehouse 
in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  establishment  is  de- 
voted to  the  purchase  and  sale  of  rural  implements, 
seed  wheat,  and  other  seeds,  potatoes,  fertilizers, 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  shrubs,  wire  cloths  and 
sieves,  and  all  other  articles  that  come  in  the  line  of 
American  agriculture. 

Mr.  A.  is  a  gentleman  in  whose  experience,  judg- 
ment and  integrity,  the  community  can  place  full 
reliance. 

Acknowledgment. — Our  thanks  are  due  to  T.  N. 
Davidson,  Ksq.,  of  Wheatland,  Loudon  co.,  Vir- 
ginia, for  the  interest  he  has  taken  in  extending  the 
circulation  of  the  Farmer,  Almost  any  one  of  our 
readers  can  easily  procure  ten  pew  subscribers  by  tak- 
ing a  little  pains.     Who  will  confer  on  us  that  favor? 
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Work  and  Wages.— The  New  York  Evening 
Post  gives  some  account  of  Mr.  Simpson's  en- 
deavors to  persuade  the  bounding  nymphs  of  the 
ballet  in  Europe  to  vouchsafe  the  delights  of  their 
presence  and  their  art  on  this  side  of  the  broad  At- 
lantic. First  he  addressed  himself  to  the  as  yet 
acknowledged  though  waning  Queen  of  the  light 
fantistic  toe,  the  Taglioni.  She  might  be  in- 
duced to  come,  notwithstanding  the  dread  of  an 
ocean  voyage,  but  she  must  have  a  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  secured  to  her,  in  London,  for  a  hun- 
dred nights  of  performance.  Then  going  a  step 
lower,  he  applied  to  the  Neapolitan  Cerito,  but  she 
had  engaged  so  far  ahead,  and  so  binding,  that  she 
could  entertain  no  proposition.  Charlotfa  Grisi 
was  so  well  content  with  her  European  position — 
expecting  soon,  doubtless,  to  inherit  the  royal  man- 
tle falling  from  the  shoulders  of  Taglioni — that  she 
would  not ;  and  there  was  only  left  the  plump  and 
pretty,  but  wide-mouthed  German,  Lucile  Grahn. — 
Lucile  has  a  wide  mouth,  but  so  has  Fanny  Ellsler  ; 
and  of  the  two,  Lucile  is  much  the  younger.  If  Fan- 
ny had  her  four  hundred  dollars  a  night,  therefore,  it 
was  clear  that  Lucile  should  have  at  least  as  much  ; 
she  demanded  ten  thousand  dollars  for  twenty-six 
performances — with  $400  a  week  for  four  assistants 
of  her  own  choosing,  their  passages  all  to  be  paid, 
and  divers  little  perquisites  and  privileges,  not  spe- 
cifically mentioned. 


From  the  Fariucrs'  Cabinet. 

SMUT,  RUST,  AND  CHESS. 

Gross  Isle,  Wayne  (^o.,  5lichi?an, 
March  3,  ]8'1,'). 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Michigan  Fanner  : 

Sir, — I  lately  consulted  Professor.!.  F.  W.  John- 
ston, the  eminent  Agricultural  Chemist  of  England, 
and  author  of  the  well  known  "  Lectures  on  the  ap- 
plications of  Chemistry  and  Geology  to  Agricid- 
turc,''  Sic,  on  the  cause  and  cure  of  those  sad  an- 
noyances and  causes  of  loss  to  the  western  farmer — 
emut,  rust,  and  chess,  in  W'heat.  As  his  answer 
may  probably  prove  beneficirl  to  others  beside  my- 
self, I  beg  to  hand  you  a  copy  for  publication  in 
your  paper.     Believe  me,  very  sincerely, 

Your  obedient  ser\'ant,  Charles  Fox. 

Agricultural  Chemistry  Association,  8  Bank 
Street,  Edinburgh. 
About  the  smut  and  rust,  your  notice  is  all  right. 
Steeping  in  a  solution  of  salt  that  will  float  an  egg, 
and  then  drying  the  wet  seed  with  quicklime  ;  fer- 
mented urine,  blue  vitriol  (sulphate  of  copper,)  and 
arsenic,  are  also  used  as  steeps  for  the  same  purpose 
of  killing  the  fungus,  with  greater  or  less  effect. — 
The  rust  arises  from  the  over  luxuriance  of  the 
growth  of  your  wheat,  which  will  diminish  ;  but  es- 
pecially from  the  wetness  of  your  soil,  or  the  rains 
ard  mists  to  which,  in  the  midst  of  so  much  water, 
your  land  may  be  subject,  A  good  dose  of  lime, 
perhaps  plastering  your  wheat,  might  help  this  dis- 
ease ;  but  it  will  lessen  as  your  land  is  better  drain- 
ed, and  rendered  drier.  But  it  is  your  chess  in 
wheat  which  has  amused  me.  Not  that  it  is  extra- 
ordinary that  a  farmer  in  Michigan  should  entertain 
that  opinion,  [that  it  is  mutated  wheat,]  for  it  is 
prevalent  over  many  other  parts  of  the  United 
States.  Since  I  received  your  letter,  I  have  amus- 
ed myself  further  by  reading  nineteen  articles  upon 
the  subject  in  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  volumes  of  the 
Cultivator,,  your  best  periodical  in  the  agricultural 


line,  and  therefore  am  not  surprised,  that  with  other 
farmers  you  should  hold  the  opinion  that  chess  is  a 
disease  of  the  wheat,  or  degenerate  wheat.  The 
clicss  is  a  bromus — a  kind  of  grass,  which  resernble« 
in  its  straw  the  young  wheat,  but  which  branches  out 
in  the  head  like  the  oat.  Assume,  with  all  botan- 
ists, that  species  cannot  be  transmuted,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  wheat  from  a  bromus  is  impossible.  If  it 
be  impossible,  then  how  are  your  facts  to  be  ex- 
plained ?  You  mention  two  cases.  1st.  That  of 
new  land  when  broken  up  and  sown  with  wheat, 
chess  comes  up.  This  means,  when  correctly  inter- 
preted, that  the  seed  of  the  chess  was  more  abun- 
dant in  the  soil  naturally,  than  the  grass  you  added 
artilicially  :  ami  perhaps  also  that  more  or  less  of 
your  wheat  was  thrown  out  by  the  frost  and  destroy- 
ed. 2nd.  On  old  land,  where  wheat  is  sown,  if  the 
wheat  comes  up  thick  and  early,  it  will  keep  down 
the  chess  perhaps  ;  if  it  is  thrown  out  or  picked  up 
by  birds,  or  destroyed  by  frost,  the  blank  spaces  will 
be  filled  up  by  the  sprouting  of  those  seeds  which 
are  most  abundant  in  the  soil,  which  with  you  seems 
to  be  chess,  as  in  the  flats  of  Yorkshire  it  is  the  wild 
mustard.  Can  you  wonder  that  this  seed  should 
abound  in  the  soil,  when  you  remark  how  large  a 
crop  of  seed  the  chess  bears,  w-hen  allowed  to  ripen  ? 
And  it  has  ripened,  and  shed  its  seed  for  a  thousand 
years,  in  your  alluvial  soils.  The  clay  banks  of  your 
rivers  are  full  of  it .  And  though  you  extirpate  it 
from  your  land,  the  first  river  flood  that  comes  and 
overflows  your  land,  will  bring  the  mud  and  seeds  of 
the  banks,  and  sow  your  land  with  it  again.  And 
thus,  in  some  places,  generations  may  pass  before 
this  weed  be  finally  extirpated,  even  where  the  grea- 
test care  is  taken.  Such  is  the  case  in  Yorkshire, 
on  the  banks  of  the  flat  streams.  No  further  off 
than  Northallerton,  a  good  farmer  has  extirpated 
with  much  care  and  expense,  the  wild  mustard  ;  but 
a  flood  comes,  undermines  a  portion  of  the  clay 
banks  between  which  the  river  runs  ;  and  wherever 
the  river  flows  over  his  land^  the  labors  of  years  has 
again  to  be  undertaken,  before  the  same  seed  can  be 
made  to  disappear.  The  error  with  the  American 
farmers  is,  that  they  start  fiam  the  false  assump- 
tion that  the  change  of  v;heat  is  possible,  and  thus 
come  to  see  proofs — ^just  as  our  forefathers  saw- 
ghosts — where  only  natural  appearances  present 
themselves.  Believe  it  to  be  impossible,  and  the  ex- 
planation of  appearances  may  cost  a  little  more 
thought,  but  the  expenditure  of  that  thought  will 
lead  to  the  truth.  (Signed) 

James  F.  W.  Johnston. 

The  learned  Professor,  it  will  be  seen,  supposes 
the  chess  to  be  a  weed  natural  to  our  soil.  I  have 
never  observed  it  in  this  district  to  grow  except 
among  wheat,  or  among  grain  crops  immediately 
succeeding  Avheat.  But  being  a  distinct  plant,  it 
must  grow  wild  in  some  part  of  our  country  ;  and 
be  that  where  it  may,  these  remarks  will  there  aptly 
apply.  But  if  the  weed  be  not  native  here,  we  must 
explain  the  prevalence  of  this  pest  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  by  supposing  that  it  has  been  brought  here 
originally  among  grain  seed  ;  and  may  be  prevented 
by  scrupulous  attention  on  our  part,  as  to  the  clean- 
ness of  our  seed.  By  never  sowing  seed  with  chess 
among  it,  we  can  escape  the  loss  we  suffer  from  this 
weed  ;  but  all  grain  growers  must  be  aware  how 
much  cleaning,  and  what  care  is  requisite  to  sepa- 
rate the  chess  from  the  wheat.  Once  introduced  in- 
to a  farm,  it  may  become  impossible  to  eradicate  it. 

C.  F. 
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MONROE  COUNTY   AGRICULTURAL  SO- 
CIETY. 

LIST    or    PREMIUMS    AND   JUDGES    FOR    1845. 

HORSES. 

Best  Stud  Horse, 4  v.  Trans,  and  $3  00 

Second  best, Colman's  Report  and  2  00 

Third  best, vol.  American  Institute  and  1  00 

Be.->1  pair  Matched, Colman's  Reports  and  2  00 

Second  bett, 3  00 

Third  bet^t, \  ol  American  Institute  and  1  00 

Best  Mare,  (with  colt,).  ••  -Colman's  Rep.  and  2  00 

{second  best  do,. 3  00 

Third  best  do.,-  •  •  -vol.  American  Institute  and  1  00 

Best  colt,  from  2  to  3  years  old, 3  00 

Second  best,  do.' 2  00 

Third  best,  do.-  ••  'Vol.  American  Institute. 

Be^t  yearling  colt, 3  00 

Second  best, 2  00 

Third  best, vol.  American  Institute. 

Judges  nn  Studs  and  Matched  Horses, — Roman- 
ia Han,  Brighton  ;  Donald  McNaughton,  Wheat- 
land ;  Z.  Colby,  Greece. 

Judges  on  Mares  and  Colts. — Wells  Springer, 
Henrietta ;  Jesse  Harroun,  Ogden ;  Wm.  Tone, 
Chili. 

CATTLE,  Class  I. 

Thorough-bred  Durhams,  Herefords,  Devont,  and 
Ayr  shires. 

Best  bull,  over  2  years  old, §8  00 

Second  best,  do., Colman's  Reports. 

Third  best,     do., two  vols.  Transactions. 

Fourth  best,  do., one  vol.  Transactions. 

Best  yearling  bull, 5  00 

Second  best, 2  00 

Third  best, vol.  Transactions. 

Best  bull  calf,   3  00 

Second  best, vol.  Transactions. 

Best  cow,  three  years  or  over, , . . .  .5  OO 

Second  best, Colman's  Reports. 

Third  best, vol.  Transactions. 

Best  heifer,  two  years  old, 3  00 

Second  best, vol.  Transactions. 

Third  best, vol.  American  Institute. 

Best  yearling  heifer, Colman's  Reports. 

Second  best, 2  00 

Third  best, vol.  Transactions. 

Best  heifer  calf, 2  00 

Second  best, vol.  Transactions. 

Judgf-t. — William  Garbiitt,  Wheatland  ;  Wm.  C. 
Cornell,  Henrietta  ;  Geo.  C.  Latta,  Greece. 

CATTLE,  Class  n.->'alivc  or  Grade. 

Best  bull,  over  2  years  old, $7  00 

Second  best,  do. 5  00 

Third  best,      do. 3  00 

Fourth  best    do. vol.  Transactions. 

Best  bull,  from  one  to  two  years  old, 5  00 

Second  best,  do. 3  00 

Third  best,      do. vol.  Transactions. 

T!«st  bull  calf, 2  00 

Sf'-ond  best, vol.  Transactions. 

Third  best, vol.  American  Institute. 

Best  pair  steers,  3  years  old,  trained,.. 5  00 

Second  best,      do.  do., 3  00 

Third  best,         do.  do.,  vol.  Transactions. 

;;- ..I  pair  fatted  oxen, Colman's  Reports. 

Second  best,  do.,-  •  •  •  • vol.  Transactions. 

Best  fatted  animal,  for  beef, 4 ,.,.»...  3  OO 


Second  beet, vol.  Transactions, 

Best  pair  working  oxen, 5  00 

Second  best, 3  00 

Third  best, vol.  Transactions. 

Best  milch  cow, Colman's  Reports. 

Second  best, 3  00 

Third  best, vol.  Transactions. 

Fourth  best, vol.  American  Institute. 

Best  heifer,  under  two  years  old, 2  00 

Second  bcbt,  do., vol.  Transactions. 

Third  best,     do., vol.  American  Institute. 

Judges. — Rawson  Harmon,  Wheatland  ;  Rob- 
well  Hart,  Brighton  ;  William  J .  Southerin,  Roch~ 
ester. 

SnEEP,  Long  or  Coarse  Wooled. 

Best  buck, • Colman's  Reports. 

Second  best, $2  00 

Third  best, vol.  Transactions. 

Best  three  ewes, Colman's  Reports. 

Second  best, 2  00 

Third  best, vol.  Transactions. 

Judges. — T.  Weddle,  Rochester ;  Gideon  Rams- 
dell,  Perinton  ;  F.  P.  Root,  Sweden. 

SHEEP,  Finc-Wooled. 

Beet  buck, Colman's  Reports. 

Second  best, S2  00 

Third  best,. v©l.  Transactions, 

Best  three  ewes, Colman's  Reports. 

J^econd  best, 2  00 

Third  best, vol.  Transactions. 

Best  three  lambs, Colman's  Report''. 

Second  best, 2  00 

Third  best, vol.  Transactions. 

Best  three  fatted  sheep, Colman's  Repjrts. 

Second  best, 2  00 

Third  best, vol.  Transactions. 

Judges. — John  H.  Robinson,  Henrietta  ;  Jared 
Colman,  Rochester  ;  Oliver  H.  Day,  Ogden. 

SWINE. 

Best  boar,  • ' Colman's  R-^ports^ 

Second  best, §2  00 

Third  best, vol.  Transactions. 

Best  sow,  with  her  pigs, Colman's  Reports. 

Second  best,  do., 2  00 

Third  best,     do., vol.  Transactions. 

Four  best  pigs,  under  8  months, 3  00 

Second  best,  do., vol.  Transactions. 

Judges. — Matthia  Garrett,  Gates  ;  Alfred  Fitch, 
Riga  ;  Stephen  Legget,  Henrietta. 

fieldTrops. 

Best  abre  of  wheat,. .  •  .four  vols.  Trans,  and  $5  00 

Second  best,.  •  •  • Colman's  Reports  and  3  00 

Third  best, Colman's  Reports  and  2  00 

Fourth  bes'i. vol.  Transactions  and  1  00 

Best  field  of  ten  acres  or  more, ..four  vol.  Trns. 

and  Colman's  Reports, 

Best  field,  from  five  to  ten  acres,.  .Colman's  Reports. 
Best  acre  of  Indian  corn,.  .Colman's  Rep.  and  3  00 

.Second  best,  do., vol.  Transactions  and  3  00 

Third  best,     do., vol.  Transactions  and  2  00 

Fourth  best,  do.,.,  vol.  American  Institute  and  1   00 

Best  acre  of  oats, vol.  Transactions  and  2  00 

Second  best,  do., vol.  Transactions  and  1   00 

Third  best,     do., • vol.  Transactions. 

Best  acre  of  peas,   « ♦ • 5  00 
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Second  best,  do., 3  00 

Third  best,  do., vol.  Transactions. 

B3.'t  acre  of  potatoes, 5  00 

Second  best,  do., 3  00 

Third  best,     do.. vol.  Transactions. 

Bj.^t  hall-bushel  of  potatoes  grown  from  seed,  5  00 

Second  best,  do., 3  00 

Third  best,     do., vol.  Transactions. 

Best  hall-acre  riita  baga, 5  00 

Second  best,  do., 3  00 

Third  best,     do., vol.  Transactions. 

Best  half-acre  of  mangel  wurtzel, 5  00 

Second  best,  do., 3  00 

Third  best,     do., vol.  Transactions. 

Best  half-acre  sugar  beet, 5  00 

Second  best,  do., 3  00 

Third  be^^t,     do., vol.  Transactions. 

Best  quarter  acre  of  carrots,  •  •  •  • 5  00 

Second  best,  do., 3  00 

Third  best,     do., vol.  Transactions. 

Best  quarter  acre  of  parsnepe, 5  00 

Second  best,  do., 3  00 

Thrid  best,     do., vol.  Transactions. 

(One-third  of  the  premiums  to  be  paid  in  books.) 
Judges. — Caleb    R.    Hobbie,  Irondequoit  ;    Jirah 
Blackmer,  Wheatland  ;  N.  Haywood,  Brighton. 

BUTTEB.  HONEY  AND  SUGAR. 

Best  10  lbs.  butter,  in  rolls, $3  00 

Second  best,  do., vol    Transactions. 

Best  20  lbs.  packed  butter  made  in  May  or  June,  3  00 

Second  best,  do., vol.  Transactions. 

Best  10  lbs.  honey, 3  00 

Second  best,  do., two  vols.  Genesee  Farmer. 

Best  1 0  lbs.  n.aple  sugar, 3  00 

Second  best,  do., two  vols.  Genesee  Farmer. 

Judges. — James  P.  Fogg,  Rochester;  H.  N. 
Langworthy,  Irondequoit:  Amos  Sawyer,  Rochester. 

All  domestic  articles,  including  butter,  cheese,  su- 
gar, kc,  must  be  labeled  with  the  name  and  resi- 
dence of  the  owner. 

HORTUmURAl. 

(Funds  raised  by  Gardeners  and  Amateurs.) 

For  the  best  12  varieties  of  apples,  3  of  each,  $2  00 

Second  best,  do., vol.  Transactions, 

Third  bet^t,     do two  vols.  Gene^^ee  Farmer. 

For  the  best  dozen  pears,  plums,  peaches  and 

quinces,   1  00 

For  the   best   new  seedling  apple,    pear,   and 

peach,  each, vol.  Transactions. 

For  the  best  sample  of  grapes  ripened  in  the 

open  air, 2  00 

Second  best,  do., vol.  Transactions. 

Third  best,     do., two  vols.  Genesee  Farmer. 

For  the  best  two  each,  of  musk  melons,  water 

melons,  pumpkins,  squashes,  &  egg  plants,  1  00 
For  the  best  two  heads  each,  of  cauliflower  and 

brocoli, 1   00 

Best  six  each,  of  beets,  carrots,  parsneps,  tur- 

neps,  salsify,  celery,  cabbages,  onions,  and 

tomatoes,  each  kind, 1   00 

Best  assortmeni  of  double  dahlias, . .  vol .  Tr.  and  1  00 

Second  best, vol.  American  Institute  and  1   00 

Best  assortment  of  cut  flowers,.. vol.  Transactions. 

Second  best,  do.,-  •  • ; 1   00 

Judges. — P.  Barry,  Rochester;  John  Donnallan, 
Greece  ;  Edward  Hooker,  Brighton. 


NOVENUMERATED  ARTICLES. 

Judges. — Alexander  Kelsey,  Rochester  ;  J.  W, 
Bissell,  Brighton  ;  William  Kidd,  Rocheeter. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMEXTS. 

Discretionary  Premiums  will  be  awarded  for  all 
Implements  presenting  any  new  improvements,  or 
otherwise  deserving  of  particular  cornm-  ndation. 

Judges. — L.  B.  Langworthy,  Greece  ;  B.  F. 
Smith,  Rochester  ;  Marcus  Adams,  Ogden. 

PLOWING  MATCH. 

To  the  owner  of  the  team  which  plows  one-fourth 
of  an  acre  best  within  sixty  minutes, 

Colman's  Reports  and  $2  00 

Second  best, vol.  Transactions  and  2  00 

Third  best, vol.  American  Institute  and  2  00 

Fourth  best, 2  00 

The  depth  of  the  furrow  must  not  be  less  than  six 
inches,  and  the  width  not  less  than  ten  inches. 

Judges. — Elisha  Harmon,  Wheatland  ;  John  H. 
Robinson,  Henrietta  ;  Dennis  Church. 

ON  FARMS. 

For  the  best  managed  farm,  not  lees  tfcan  40  acres, 
reference  being  had  to  the  general  system  of  ma- 
nagement and  the  profits  obtained,  rather  than  to 
natural  advantages  or  expensive  improvements, 

four  vols.  Transactions  and  $5  00 

Second  best, Colman's  Reports  and  4  00 

Third  best, two  vols.  Transactions  and  3  00 

Fourth  best, two  vols.  Transactions  and  2  00 

Fifth  best, two  vols.  Transactions  and  1   00 

Sixth  best, two  vols.  Transactions. 

Committee. — D.  Lee,  L.  B.  Langworthy,  John  H. 
Robinson,  Elisha  Harmon,  Romanta  Hart,  T.  H. 
Hyatt. 

LADIES'  DEPARTMENT. 

Best  1 0  yards  home  i  dde  flannel, $3  GO 

Second,  do., two  vols.  Genesee  Farmer. 

Best  1 0  yards  domestic  fulled  cloth, 3  00 

Second,  do., two  vols.  Genesee  Farmer. 

Best  one-fourth  lb.  sewing  silk, 3  00 

Second  best, vol.  Transactions. 

Third  best, two  vols.  Genesee  Farmer. 

Best  specimen  of  domestic  manufactured  silk,  3  00 

Second  best, vol.  Transactions. 

Third  best, two  vols.  Genesee  Farmer. 

Judges.— Wi\\\\i  Kirby,  Henrietta  ;  T.  H.  Hyatt, 
Rochester;  Mrs.  John  H.  Robinson,  Henrietta ; 
Mrs.  Elisha  Harmon,  Wheatland  ;  Mrs.  Joel  Pound, 
Rochester. 

DISCRETION  ArF  PREMIUMS. 

Discretionary  Premiums  to  be  awarded  to  females 
for  articles  of  domestic  manufacture,  not  enumera- 
ted, according  to  the  funds  of  the  Society. 

Judges. — James  H.  Watts,  Rochester  :  William 
C.  Cornell,  Henrietta  ;  Mrs.  John  Rowe,  Riga;  Mrs. 
F.  P.  Root,  Sweden  ;  Mrs.  John  Ayrault,  Perin- 
ton. 

COMMITTEE  OF  ARRANGEMENTS.  FOR  THE  FAIR 

AND  CATTLE  SHOW. 

L.  B.  Langworthy,  T.  H.  Hvatt,  James  K. 
Watts,  James  P.  Fogg,  James  Whitney. 
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A  PATTERN  FOR  A  FARMER'S  GARDEN. 

The  best  farmer's  garden  we  have  seen  in  Western 
Now- York,  and  one  that  we  now  take  Ihe  liberty  of 
referring  to  as  a  pattern,  is  that  of  Isaac  Cox,  Esq., 
of  Wheatland .  We  called  at  his  residence  a  short 
time  ago,  and  were  delighted  be3'ond  measure,  with 
the  order,  neatness,  and  beauty  of  his  premises. 

His  residence  is  beautifully  situated  about  a  mile 
south  from  the  village  ol  Scottsville,  on  the  river 
road,  and  from  its  elevated  site,  commands  a  fine 
view  of  the  river  valley  for  a  considerable  distance, 
and  of  the  noble  wood-lands,  and  rich  iields,  that  as- 
cend in  an  easy,  graceful  slope  from  the  waters  of 
the  Genesee  to  the  distant  horizon.  As  we  sat  with 
him  en  his  comfortable  verandali,  and  gazed  on  this 
grand  picture,  that  bids  defiance  to  the  painter's  pu- 
ney  imitation,  we  felt  as  though  the  man  whose  lot 
is  "cast  in  the  country,  even  if  it  be  toilsome,  is  in 
reality  happy — blessed — if  he  did  but  know  it,  com- 
pared w  ith  his  brother  who  is  struggling  amidst  the 
fickle  fortunes,  painful  excitements,  dust,  dirt,  heat, 
turmoil  and  unceasing  din  of  the  city,  with  its  awful 
conflagrations,  its  fiendish  incendiaries,  its  reckless, 
lawless  hordes  of  housebreakers  and  assassins,  and  its 
shameful  dens  of  infamy.  Oh  !  what  a  pity,  we 
thought,that  so  many  farmers  sons,should  so  far  mis- 
take their  good,as  to  leave  their  happy  country  homes, 
their  farms  and  gardens — pure  air — beautiful  scene- 
ry, and  kind,  candid,  virtuous  friends  and  companions, 
for  the  tempting  pleasures  (?)  of  a  city  life.  But  to 
our  purpose  :  Air.  C.'s  vegetable  and  fruit  garden 
consists  of  a  rectangular  piece  of  ground  of  upwards 
of  an  acre.  It  is  conveniently  laid  out  in  plots, 
■with  a  main  walk  ten  or  twelve  feet  wide,  through 
the  centre,  and  one  on  each  side  four  feet  wide,  with- 
in four  feet  of  the  fence,  with  cross  walks  at  suitable 
distances  :  most  of  the  walks  are  edged  with  chives, 
bush-Alpine,  strawberry,  or  something  appropriate. 

The  part  nearest  the  dwelling  is  devoted  to  vege- 
tables ;  and  here,  notAvithstanding  the  unfavorable 
epring,  and  a  protracted  drought,  we  saw  a  very  pro- 
mising crop,  in  excellent  condition,  the  ground  all 
mellov;  and  fine,  and  not  a  weed  to  be  seen.  The 
fruit  department  is  more  extensive,  and  contains  a 
very  choice  collection  of  the  finer  fruits,  adapted  to 
garden  culture,  such  as  cherries,  plums,  apricots, 
nectarines,  and  a  few  peaches.  He  has  a  large 
peach  orchard,  ju^t  coming  into  bearing,  immediately 
adjoining  the  fruit  garden.  The  collection  of  small 
fruits,  such  as  raspberries,  currants,  fee,  is  very  ex- 
tensive, and  thec.-op  of  fruit  immense.  Among  the 
raspberries  we  noticed  three  American  species,  that 
Mr.  C.  prizes  very  liighly,  as  being  hardy  and  produc- 
tive. Currants,  several  varieties,  fruit  in  prodigious 
quantities,  and  large  and  beautiful.  Mr.  C.  made 
three  barrels  of  excellent  wine  from  the  surplus 
currants  of  last  year.  Strawberries  were  mostly 
gone,  except  the  monthly  Alpines,  of  Avhich  ho  has 
;.n  abundance.  These  occupy  the  fence  borders  and 
walk  edgings,  and  were  loaded  with  their  delicious 
fruit.     We  also  noticed  a  fine  collection  of  Dwarf 


Pear  Trees,  planted  last  spring  ;  they  looked  well, 
many  of  them,  even,  bearing  fruit.  On  one  side  of 
the  garden,  the  west,  is  a  higltclose  board  fence,  for 
the  protection  and  training  of  grape  vines;  these  are 
planted  the  whole  length  of  the  garden,  embracing 
a  good  collection  of  foreign  and  native  varieties.  On 
the  cast,  or  street  side,  is  a  sub.stantial  cobble  stone 
wall,  ornan)ented  with  climbing  roses  and  honey- 
suckles, clambering  over  its  top,  from  withm,  and 
showing  a  profusion  of  flowers. 

The  flower  garden  and  shrubbery  occupies  a  reg- 
ular, handsume  plot  of  ground,  about  one-fourth  of 
an  acre,  between  the  dwelling  and  the  road,  tasteful- 
ly laid  out  and  interspersed  with  gravelled  walks. — 
It  is  well  \  lanted  with  ornamental  trees,  shrubs, 
roses  and  herbaceous  plants.  An  oval  bed  in  the 
centre,  filled  with  seedling  verbenas,  self-sown,  in 
full  bloom,  was  a  splendid  object.  We  counted 
some  ten  or  twelve  different  colors.  Other  parts  of 
the  borders  were  filled  with  verbenas  that  had  been 
wintered  in  the  house,  anJ  v>ith  monthly  roses  that 
had  stood  out  all  winter. 

But  we  have  no  space  for  further  details,  and  we 
have  only  thus  referred  to  these  matters  for  the  pur- 
pose of  stimulating  others  to  profit  by  the  example 
we  have  recorded,  as  far  as  means  and  other  circum- 
stances will  justify. 

The  country,  as  a  general  thing,  is  lamentably  de- 
ficient in  good,  or  even  tolerable  gardens  ;  and  we 
deem  it  a  portion  of  our  duty,  to  point  directly  to 
such  instances  as  we  may  find  Vv-orthy  of  imitation  ; 
so  that  while  we  advise  v^hat  should  be  done,  we 
can  point  cut  what  is,  has  been,  and  can  be  done. 

FRUITS  OF  THE  SEASON. 

Although  the  present  season  has  been  one  of  the 
most  unfavorable  for  fruit  we  have  had  for  many 
years,  still,  we  have  had  so  far,  a  tolerable  supply, 
better  by  far  than  we  anticipated. 

Apples — We  have  had  Early  Har\est,  Red  Juneat- 
ing.  Sweet  Bough  and  some  others:  they  have  sold 
on  an  average  at  about  ^1,00  per  bushel :  as  a'  gener- 
al thing  they  are  of  inferior  quality  compared  with 
other  years. 

Pears  have  been  rather  pi  entiful ,  but  we  have  seen 
very  few  fit  for  anything  but  baking.  The  price 
has  ranged  from  ^1  to  $3  per  bushel,  according  to 
quality.  The  cultivation  of  the  pear  begins  to  at- 
tract attention  ;-^10  years  hence,  we  believe  we  will 
have  one  of  the  best  Pear  districts  in  America. — 
One  of  the  best  early  pears  we  have  seen  or  tasted 
this  season,  or  we  might  say,  that  we  have  ever  seen, 
is  the  '^Belled  Aout''  or  Belle  of  August.  It  is 
large,  upwards  of  four  inches  in  length,  of  a  regular 
pyriform  shape,  beautiful  yellow  color,  with  a  light 
red  cheek — the  flesh  is  while,  very  fine  grained,  jui- 
cy and  melting,  fully  equal  if  not  superior  to  the 
best  Virgalieu— ripe  August  24th,  This  is  a  very 
rare  variety,  little  known  in  this  country,  but  emi- 
nently deserving  extensive  cultivation. 

The  specimen  to  which  we  refer,  was  produced  on 
a  small  dwarf  tree  in  the  Mt.  Hope  nursery,  impor- 
ted from  France  in  the  spring  of  18-14,  and  trans- 
planted again  last  May,  It  is  described  on  page  334 
of  Downing's  work,  but  not  figured  as  it  should  be. 

Peaches. — The  earliest  good  peach  we  have  seen 
this  season,  ia  the  "  Early  Purple, "  raised  by  Mr. 
II.  N.  Langworthy,  of  Irondequoit.  Mr.  L.  sold 
them  on  the  18th  Aug.  for  $4  per  bushel.  This  fruit 
ripens  immediately  after  the  ''Early  Ann,"  and  one 
bushel  is  worth  three. 
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The  "Early  Purple"  is  an  old  French  variety. — 
We  believe  Mr,  Langvvorthy  obtained  his  trees  from 
Mr,  Parmentier,  a  Frenchman,  many  years  ago  ;  a 
nurseryman  at  Brooklyn,  L.  I.  It  is  described  as 
the  "  Pourpree  hative"  by  Downing,  page  480. — 
Mr.  L.  has  a  large  and  excellent  peach  orchard,  and 
his  trees  this  season  are  bearing  an  abundant  crop. 
He  will  undoubtedly  reap  a  rich  harvest  which  he 
well  merits,  as  a  careful  and  enterprising  cultivator. 

Mr.  Schenck  of  Brighton,  one  of  our  first  and  best 
peach  growers,  has  as  usual,  a  fine  crop.  He  was 
selling  his  "  Crawford's  Early  Red'''  on  the  21st 
Aug,,  for  $4  per  bushel — this  is  an  excellent  and 
beautiful  fruit.  Mr.  S.  has  a  new  variety  which  he 
calls  "  Cooper's  Mammoth,"  a  New  Jersey  seedling, 
a  large  and  splendid  looking  fruit,  not'ripe  when  we 
saw  it.  His  "Sweet  Waters"  were  fine,  just  ripen- 
ing. Mr»  S.  will  realize  a  handsome  income  from 
his  large  and  splendid  crop  of  peaches. 

Aug.  27.  The  "Early  Royal  George"  just  ripe 
in  the  Mt.  Hope  Nursery — large,  magnificent  fruit, 
uncommonly  high  flavored,  juicy  and  fine.  It  should 
be  in  every  garden  where  there  is  room  for  a  peach 
tree.  Nobles'  and  Jacque's  Yellov/  Rare  ripe,  are 
just  coming  in — both  are  first  rate  fruits. 

Plums  are  both  scarce  and  dear,  we  mean  good 
ones — the  sweet  Blue  Damson  were  somewhat  abun- 
dant. "Bolmar's  Washington,"  our  greatest  favor- 
ite, have  been  sold  at  ^5  per  bushel  and  retailed  at  a 
cent  a  piece,  but  they  are  gathered  before  they  are 
ripe.  The  Daily  Democrat  tells  of  having  received 
eome  measuring  7  inches. 

We  have  before  us,  samples  of  the  "  Diamond 
Plum,"  produced  on  a  young  tree  in  the  Mt.  Hope 
Nursery.  This  is  one  of  the  most  productive  and 
largest  plums  grown,  and  excellent  for  cooking,  and 
for  these  reasons  highly  valuable.  It  is  oval  shaped, 
dark  purple  or  black  color,  covered  with  bloom.  The 
plum  is  decidedly  a  favorite  fruit  with  the  people  of 
Rochester,  and  despite  the  curculio,  every  fine  vari- 
ety will  soon  be  produced  abundantly  in  our  gardens. 

Apricots  have  been  unusually  scarce,  the  curculio 
took  most  of  the  crop  to  himself.  We  did  not  hear 
of  any  selling  by  the  peck  or  bushel,  but  the  few 
that  have  come  into  market,  have  been  retailed  at 
3  cents  each. 


THE  FRUITS  AND  FRUIT    TREES  OF 
AMERICA . 
By  A,  J.  Downing,  of  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

In  our  last  we  noticed  this  work  and  gave  a 
very  ample  sketch  of  its  contents. 

Since  then  we  have  had  more  leisure  to  review  it, 
and  feel  bound  to  offer  some  exceptions  to  the  un 
qualified  remarks  which  we  then  made. 

It  is  always  one's  duty  in  speaking  of  a  work  of 
this   or  any  other   sort,  to  speak  of  it  just  as  it  is. 

In  the  first  place,  a  person  who  was  not  aware  of 
the  character  of  this  work,  and  who  is  in  the  habit  of 
adopting  the  literal  meaning  of  words,  would  sup- 
pose that  "  The  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America" 
meant  those  indigenous  to  America — but  it  means 
no  such  thing.  On  the  contrary,  as  the  title  page 
lengthily  explains,  "The  culture,  propagation,  and 
management,  in  the  garden  and  orchard,  of  fruit 
trees  generally  ;  with  descriptions  of  all  the  finert 
varieties  of  fruit,  native  and  foreign,  cultivated  in  this 
country."  That  is  what  the  work  treats  of.  We 
therefore  object  to  the  title,  as  being  in  our  humble 
opinion  inappropriate,  properly  belongin™  to  a  work 
that  Mr.  Downing  or   some  one  else,    some   day  or 


other  may  be  pleased  to  make.  This  however  is  a 
pointof  minor  consequence,  any  farther  than  that  we 
desire  to  have  books  as  well  as  other  things  called  by 
their  right  names — even  though  their  sounds  should 
be  on  a  lower  key.  Turning  from  the  title  page  to 
the  preface  the  author  opens  thus  : 

"A  Man  born  in  one  of  the  largest  gardens  and 
upon  the  banks  of  one  of  the  noblest  rivers  in  Amer- 
ica, ought  to  have  a  natural  right  to  talk  about  fruit 
trees." 

We  do  not  by  .any  means  intend  to  question  the 
truth  of  this  sublime  declaration  of  rights,  any  more 
than  we  would  the  truth  of  the  declaration  of  Amer- 
ican Independence.  But  we  do  question  the  good 
taste  of  the  author  in  thus  introducing  himself  among 
the  pomological  literati.  He  lays  aside  the  usual 
expressions  of  diffidence,  steps  out  boldly  before  his 
audience  as  we  can  easily  imagine,  and  shouts  out 
"  I  was  born  so  and  so,  gentlemen)  therefore  I  have  a 
natural  right  to  talk." 

Well.  There  are  several  ways  of  doing  most 
things:  each  one  chooses  his  own.  Mr.  Downing 
chose  his,  so  it's  none  of  our  business,  only  we  must 
be  permitted  to  say  it  is  a  queer  one.  For  our  own 
part  we  care  not  where  a  man  was  born,  in  the  gar- 
den or  the  garret,  on  the  Hudson  or  the  Rhine,  on 
the  hill-top  or  in  rhe  valley,  in  the  splendid  mansion 
or  the  lowly  cor,  his  natural  rigid  is  jusi  the  same. 
All  that  we  want  of  our  author  is  the  competency  to 
execute  the  task  he  has  assumed. 

A  Man  to  prattle  about  riglils  of  birth  now-a-days 
cuts,  in  our  ojiinion,  a  silly  figure.  But  this  also  con- 
cerns the  author  more  than  us. 

We  have  alluded  to  these  things,  only  because 
they  were  blemishes  that  struck  us  the  moment  we 
opened  the  book,  and  which  we  think  It  only  right 
to  mention  in  this  notice.  There  are  other  blemish- 
es and  defects,  which  occur  to  us  as  we  peruse  the 
book,  but  we  will  leave  them  for  future  notice. 

{}^  In  consequence  of  a  severe  illness  which  has 
confined  us  to  our  room  for  three  weekn  past,  we 
have  been  compelled  to  defer  several  seasonable  arti- 
cles intended  for  this  number.  P.  B. 

For  the  Geneseo  Farmer. 

BURNING  LIME  WITH  STONE  COAL. 

Mr.  Editor:— (?ould  you  publish  the  most  appro- 
ved method  of  burning  lime  with  stone  coal?  The 
farmers  of  this  region  have  suddenly  taken  a  deter- 
mination to  try  lime  on  their  lands.  Tiiey  have  lime- 
stone in  great  abundance,  and  stone  coal  (bitumin- 
ous) convenient,  but  no  one  here  knows  how  to  set 
a  kiln. 

We  have  thriving,  industrious  farmers  here,  (prin- 
cipally Germans.)  The  land  in  these  valleys  is  hea- 
vy limestone,  excellent  for  wheat  and  corn.  The 
present  season  has  been  very  dry,  and  the  frost  inju- 
red much  of  the  rye  and  some  wheat.  We  read  your 
papers  with  interest,  and  profit  by  their  teachings, 

"ONE  OF  US." 

REMARK  : 

Build  a  kiln  in  the  usual  way  for  burning  lime  with 
wood,  and  lay  a  thin  stratum  of  coal  with  a  thick  one 
of  stone  all  the  way  from  the  arches  to  within  two 
feet  of  the  top.  The  quantity  of  coal  to  be  used 
will  depend  on  its  purity.  Enough  should  be  used 
to  burn  the  lime  till  it  will  slake — a  larger  amount 
will  render  the  lime  all  the  better,  for  the  coal  will 
supply  some  minerals  necessary  to  wheat,  which  pure 
lime  will  not  furnish,  and  docs  not  contain. 
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>E\V-\URli  STATE  AGRll'ULTUKAL  SOL'lETr. 

The  niertiiii;  of  the  ExPcutne  Ci)mniillee  of  the  Statn  Ap.  So- 
ciety fitr  Au(rii»t,  wan  held  »i  thn  9i>ciety'ii  Kuum  in  Albauy,  oa  thi' 
14lU — l*re<eiit, 

B.  P.  JoHNSDN,    of  Onpidfi,   Prcsidenl. 

E.  P.   Pkestice,  Vicr-Presidnut,   Albany. 

AleX4>di:r  WALtti,  Keimselaer. 

G»o.    V*ii.,  ReuMtelaiT. 

Thomas   Hillhku^e,  Treasurer. 

LfTHKR  Ticker,  Rec.  Sic'y. 

Letters  were  read  from  Hon.  Win.  H.,  Seward,  Auburn  ;  Hon. 
Luther  Bradlxh,  New-York  :  lion.  Josiah  Uuiucy,  Jr.,  Bovtou  ;  Isai- 
ah Towuseud,  Albany;  Janien  Govren,  E»q.,  Philadelphia;  Janiei- 
8.  \Va(li>Hi.rth,  Cieneseo;  Francis  Rotch,  London;  James  Taylor, 
Birniiii^ham;  Hon.  John  Savage,  Salem  ;  Lewis  F.  Allen,  Esq  , 
Buffalo  ;  Pari»  Barber,  Homer. 

The   Board    Ilieu  proceeded   to  complete  tha    list   of  Judges   to 
•Ward  the  Premiums  at  the  rext  State  Fair.    The   following  are 
The  Judges  to  award  the  Prizes. 

Cattle,  Clati  I. — Jaines  Gowea,  Philadelphia;  J.  S.  Skiuner, 
New-York;  Thor.  Hollis,  Gilberti^vitle. 

Cattlt,  Clatsei  11,  III,  IV. — Adam  Furguson,  W'atertowu,  C. 
AV.  ;   F.  lucer.-'oll,  Vernon  ;  I).  D  Campbell,  Scheueclaily. 

C'ol«/e,  Clautt  V.  Fl.—i.  R.  Speed,  Caroline ;  Win.  Fuller, 
Skaiiealeles  ;  Aarou  Petrie,  Little  Falls. 

Working  ozen. — Saiiford  Howard,  Albany;  Andrew  J.  Cell, 
Laird.ville;  Squire  .M    Brown,   Elbridne. 

iterrt. —  K.  i'.  Beck,  Sheldon;  Clil't  Eames,  Rutland;  Israel 
Boies,    llun:er. 

yat  Cattir  and  Fat  Shetp. — Ela  Merriam,  Lcydeo  ;  Leater  Bar- 
ker,  Clinton  ;  P.  M.  Rust,  Syracuse. 

Staltwns.—J.  M.  Sher»ood,  Auburn;  Wm.  Jones,  Qu«en«  Co.  ; 
Ldward  Loup,  Cambridge. 

Maret  and  C'ott*.— Anthony  Van  Bergen,  Coisackie  ;  VVillard 
Ive.-,\Vatf  riown  ;   F.  P.  Bellinger.   Herkimer. 

Mtitrhtd  Hurttt. — Wiu.  Salisbury,  ^oeds ;  Duncan  Robinson, 
Fishkill  ;   H.S.  Woodrutf,  Auburn. 

Hhetp,  Clots  J. — W.  A.  S.  North,  Duanesburg ;  Robl.  Musson, 
Gilberlsville  ;  J  is.  Parker,  Jr  ,  Trenton. 

Hketp,  Cla»t  11. — S.  VVaite,  Jr.,  Ali'ulgomcry  ;  W.  H.  Sotham, 
Albany  ;   Lyman  Sherwood,  Auburn. 

Hktep.  Class  ///.— Cliester  Buck,  Lowville;  Samuel  Cbeever, 
Still. «Hler;   D.  K.  Gill,  Henderson. 

I    Hhttp.  Class  ly.—i.    P.    Beekman,    Kinderhook  ;   J.  M.   Ellis, 
Onondaga  Hill;  M.  Y.'I'ilden,  New-Lebanon. 

i'icmt  — L.  B.  Lauirworthy.  Rochester;  George  Webb,  Pamalia; 
Hiram  llupkius,  Coitlandville. 

fuultry—C.  S  Beiuent,  Albany;  T.  H.  Hyatt,  Rocbener  ; 
Storrs  Barrowc,   South  Treiton. 

h'egetabtts.—D.  B.  Fuller,  Hyde  Park  ;  B.  W.  Dwigbt,  Clinlou  ; 
IL  L.  K.  aanl'ord,   Volu«y. 

I'iuics.—Geu.  Geddes,  Tyler ;  C.  C.  Deuois,  Auburn ;  M.  L. 
Braiucrd,  Rome. 

H'aguns,  harrows,  Cultivators,  Fanning  Mills,  Machmts  f'jr 
cutting  cum  stalks.  Horse  Fuwers  and  Thrashing  Machines,  iJrUt- 
Uarrotct,  and  Utraw  Cutters — H.  S.  Randall,  Corllaiidville ;  G. 
\V.    Patterson,   VV  cslfield  ;  Alyroii    Adams,   Last  Bloomtield. 

Jll  other  Agritultural  Implements  — Pomeroy  Jonet,  Lairdsville; 
John    V\  illiaiiis.  Jr.,  Salem  ;  '1'.  R.  Husse>,  Aubuin. 

i^Htlcr.— L.  W.  Bateman,  Venice;  Z.  Barton  Stout,  Richmond 
Hill  ;   t-.lijah  Rlioad«>,  Maiilius. 

Cheese.— i.  C.  Peters,  Darien  ;  Thomas  Burcb,  Llltlo  Falls  ; 
Harrison  Blodgetl,   Leiiinark. 

Hugur. — »J.  Hungerl'ord,  VVatertown;  E.  Mack,  Ithacs ;  Geo.  B 
Roue  Canastota. 

Hilk.—Airx.  Walsh,  Lansingburgh  ;  Samuel  Tliompson,  Utica ; 
Juliu  Walsh,  Albany. 

Demtstic  MaHuJactures.—Jaiige  Conking,  Auburn;  Roswel. 
Randall.   <:orilaudnlle  ;  Le  Grai-d  Caiinou,  Troy. 

/ratts.—i.  J.  I'iioinas,  ilacedon  ;  Char.  Downing,  Newburgh  ; 
P    Barr>,  Rochester. 

>"iou;<r».— Piof.  Jackson,  Schenectady;  Benj.  Hodges,  Buffalo; 
Charles  'J'race^,  Utica. 

Pluicing  jMutcA.— Le«  i.«  F.  Allen,  Buffalo  ;  N.  S.  Wright,  Ver- 
non I  enir'-;  h.  .na^l4^,  Tyler;  Win.Oiiley,  Oaks  Corneis;  John 
Johnston,  Gene\a. 

Misctllaneuus   and  Discretionary  Premiums.— 'V\n\mat,  Farring- 
ton,  tjwego;   15.    iN.    Huntiiisl'-n.  Rou-e  ;  Joel  Katlibone,  Albany  ; 
J.  J.  Vielu,  Lansingburgh  ;  Oliver  Phelps,  Canandaigua. 
Transportation    or  Stock. 

Tbe  Committee  on  tins  subject  rejiorled  that  arrangements  had 
been  made  with  the  ditlereut  Rail  Road  Companies,  who-e  offi- 
cers with  their  usual  liberality,  had  agreed  to  transport /r«e  oj 
charge,  all  animals  and  ai  titles  designed  lor  eiliibiliou  at  the 
Jalr. 

They  farther  reported,  that  extra  trains  would  be  run,  in  whi<;li 
visitors  to  the  Fair,  will  be  earn*  d  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  hali 
the  usual  rates  on  the  roads.  Of  tlieir  tunes  of  starling,  notice 
»iil  bo  given,  as  soon  as  llie  arrangements  are  completed. 

SpL-NDiD  Sample  ot  Whiat. 

The  Recording  Secretary  inesentcU  the  following  letter  with  the 
accompuli>  ilig  Pack  ol   wheat  : — 
1..  Tlcker    L.q.,  Rec.  Scc'yN.Y.S.  Ag.  Society: 

Sir— I  tend  j  ou  lor  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  a  sack  of  the 
wh'-Mt  considered  the  best  grown  in  old  Castile,  and  sent  me  lately 
t>y  •  i'rteud  tu  the  No.th  of  Spain. 


The  Talavera  wheat,  already  familiar  to  English  and  American 
farmers,  is  al.'-o  a  Spanish  variety.  It  came  originally  frum  Estrera- 
.idurti,  a  province  in  the  south  of  old  Caslii",  and  of  a  milder  and  more 
uniform  climate.  The  Castilliaii  wheat,  it  may  therefore  be  inl'er- 
led,   will  prove  a  hardier  s|ieci''s. 

I  have  sent  to  Gen.  R.i»soii  Harmon  a  siini-ar  sack,  and  proposed 
10  him,  should  its  introduction  be  ucc<impli>lied  under  his  experi- 
enced and  enlightened  management,  to  name  this  variety  iha 
Iguirre  tcniat,  after  D.  .Maoiiiio  de  Aguirre,  our  excellent  ("ousul 
It  Kilbon,  to  uhote  good  offices  I  am  indebted  for  the  sj'ecimeus  1 
have  received. 

Gen.  Harmon  remitted  me  last  winter,  for  a  friend  in  France, 
►everal  vanities  frown  under  his  care  at  Wheariaud.  Tea  kemcll 
taken  indiscriminately  from  these,  weighed, 

of  While  Province,  (Fren.  h,)  8J  gr  ins. 

Wheatland  Red, Sj         " 

Virginia  May, .">  " 

SoiiVsRed 5  4-10  " 

Soul's  White 54-ie  " 

Talavera 7  " 

Improved  White  Flint,* 5  " 

The    "Aguirre"  weighed, 8J  " 

A  person  as  little  acquainted  practically  with  the  tilla;;e  of  wheat 
as  the  writer,  would  infer  from  the  above  table  that  a  certain  weight 
of  French  Province,  V\^ite,  or  "  Aguirre  wheat,"  would  furnish 
a  greater  amount  of  flour,  aid  less  amount  of  bran,  than  an  equal 
weight  of  either  of  the  other  varieties. 

The  bread  maile  from  the  wheat  of  old  Castile,  I  have  never  seen 
surpassed  in  vt-hiteness.  In  Spain,  as  you  are  perhaps  aware,  thii 
universal  article  of  consumption  is  not  leavened. 

What    I  send    is   for  distribution,  if  you    think  worth    while.     I 
will  seal  up  four  or  five  pounds  which  mieht  be  kept  in  the  roomi 
of  the  Society,  as   ■   standard  whereby  to  determine  the   changes 
the  wheat  may  undergo  by  culture  in  America. 
Respectfully,  voiirs, 

ISUAH  TOWNSEND. 
P.  S.  I  have  just  had  weighed  a  half-peck  of  the  wheat.  The 
weight  was  8  lbs.  9  oz.,  avoirdupois.  This  would  give  68J  Ibi.  to 
the  bushel.  As  this  exceeds  by  2i  lbs.  the  heaviest  wheat  (Hiinga- 
rinii)  in  Lawson's  Museum,  {Vide  his  Agriculturist's  Manual,  p.  14,) 
I  think  it  wants  verifying  by  a  better  balance  than  that  I  used,  the 
scales  of  a  corner  grocery.  1.  T. 

On  motion  of  the  President, 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  tendered  to  Mr. 
Townsend  for  the  splendid  specimen  of  u  heat  accompanying  tli« 
above  letter  ;  and  that  the  same  be  distributed  to  raeinberi  of  the 
•<ocietv,  with  a  request  that  they  make  trial  of  the  laine,  and  re- 
port the  result  to  the  Society. 

The  President  was  requested  to  procure  a  windlass  and  dyna- 
mometer, for  the  trial  of  plows. 

The  Rec.  Secretary  and  Treamrer  were  direrfed  to  procure  the 
necess.iry  badees  and  tickets  for  the  ensuing  Fair. 

The  Rec.  Secretary  presented  a  copy  of  the  Pth  vol.  of  the  Fnr- 
mer's  Cabinet,  from  the  publisher,  J.'Tatem,  Esq.,  for  which  the 
thanks  of  tbe  society  were  voted. 

The  fifth  annual  Fair  and  Show  of  the  State  Aeririiltiirsl  Socie. 
ty  IS  approaching,  and  the  interest  which  is  manifested  shows  that 
oiir  Society  has  lost  none  of  the  confidence  of  the  ngi  iciilturists  of 
the  Slate.  The  previous  exhibitions  have  been  attended  bviininen.o 
ffallierings  from  different  parts  of  our  own  State,  as  well  as  large 
numbers  from  other  States  in  the  Union. 

The  location  of  the  Fair  at  Uliea  beinr  n^ar  the  r«  nfre  of  the 
St.ite,  will  undoubtedly  secure  a  larger  attendance  than  at  any  pre- 
vious Fair  of  the  Society, 

The  arrangements  it  is  believed  will  be  such  as  to  me'-f  the  ex- 
ectations  of  the  public,   and  the  citizens  of  I'tirn  are  ninkinc  prep- 
arations that  will  insure  suitable  accommodations  for  all  who   laay 
be  in  attendance. 

The  li^t  of  1  remiums  of  the  Societv  embraces  a  very  erenf  vnrie. 
ty  of  articles — and  are  so  extended  as  tu  secure  a  very  spirited 
coiupntilion. 

Ill  the  appointmei.t  of  the  Judges  the  officers  have  select  "d  such 
names  as  will  secure  the  csnfideuce  of  the  public,  ia  the  awardi 
that  mav  be  maile. 

We  wiiubl  urge  upon  the  friends  of  agriculture  throughout  the 
State  to  make  vigoroui-  efforts  to  bring  out  our  cilizen.s  at  the  ap- 
proaching Fair.  Every  year  we  have  adaed  to  the  list  of  our 
friend.-,  from  those  who  have  attended  our  exhibitions,  and  we  de- 
sire still  to  add  to  tlieir  numbers  until  every  farmer  in  tbe  State, 
1."  well  as  every  other  citizen,  shall  take  a  d  ep  interest  in  our  So- 
ciety, which  IS  identified  with  the  permanent  prosperity  of  tbe 
State. 

Arr-neemeiits  have  been  make  for  the  ladies  that  w  ill  secure  § 
tasteful  pisplay  of  the  articles  they  may  exuibit — iiiil  it  is  hoped 
that  in  this  departm'  nt  we  shall  witness  a  di^play  excelling  that  at 
any  former  meeting  of  the  Society. 

REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  FAIR. 

All  members  of  ihe  Society,  and  all  who  may  become  memberi 
at  the  time  of  the  Fair,  by  the  payment  of  $1,60,  w  ill  be  furni.h- 
'•d  with  Badges  which  will  admit  the  person  and  hi>  wife  and  chil- 
dren under  21  yenrs  of  age,  in  the  exhibition  at  all  times  during 
the   Fair.     Tickets  to  admit  a  single  person,  liI-'2  cents. 

Members  will  be  allowed  to  enter  in  carria«es  with  their  families, 
but  no  hacks  or  other  public  conveyances  will  be  peimitted  to  enter 

'  These  neiehed  respectively,  after  being  soaked  36  hours  in  a 
stroni!  solution  sulphate  aminnnia,  II — Hi — 6} — 6i — CJ — 9— *i  grains. 
I  have  not  soaked  any  of  tbe  Castilliau  variety. 
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pxcej  t  when  the  iiimale)!  are  members  of  the  Piiciety,  without  p«>- 
iii(f  a  dollar  for  each  entrance,  ard  the  iumatri,  if  not  luemhers,  t« 
furni^b  thrmtelves  with  I  ckets. 

Gentlemen  may  hecoroc  memliers  and  olitain  BaHfres  at  the  stapr 
office  of  J.  BuiTFRFiELD  4  Cc— and  at  the  Bo<ik>lore»  of  I.  Tir- 
Fany,  G.  Tracey  and  Bineit,  Backus  Si.  H*wu£V,  Geuenee  tu. 
L'ticH,  or  at  the  BuBiuesn  Office  at  the  show  -yard. 

All  eshititora  at  the  Fair,  munt  become  nirml'eri  of  the  Society, 
and  have  their  articles  entered  ul  the  BusioPM  Office  before  tukioy 
Iliem  into  the  enclosure. 

All  thoie  who  intend  to  compete  for  the  premiums  on  aericultu- 
ral  iiDi'lemeots,  butter  and  cheese,  au|;ar,  cocoons,  Kilk,  &c.,  should 
have  their  specimens  ou  the  (frouud  on  the  16th,  that  the\ 
may  be  t'eposlted  in  their  appropriate  places,  and  the  rooms  suita- 
bly arraofied  on  the  day  i  revious  to  the  Fair. 

No  premiuma  will  be  paid  on  animals  ur  articles  taken  away  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  Fair. 

Eveiy  tliinif  intended  for  the  exhibition,  must  be  on  the  (ground 
Bt  u  before  nine  o'clock,  on  the  moruiug  of  VVednet.day,  the  i>ev- 
enteenth. 

Animals  and  other  articles  offered  for  exhibition,  must  be  labell- 
ed with  the  owner's  name  and  reaidence  at  full  length. 

The  skveral  committees  to  award  premiumb. 

The  eeverul  Committees  to  award  Premiums,  are  requested  to 
report  themselves  at  the  Society's  room  at  Bagg's  Hotel  on  Tues. 
day  evening,  the  I6th,  or  at  the  Business  office  on  the  show  grouude 
previous  to  ten  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning,  the  17th,  after 
which  all  vacancies  will  bi?  filled,  and  the  commitees  will  enter  up 
on  their  duties  at  twelve  o'clock. 

The  Judges  are  requested  to  furnii^h  their  awards  to  the  Recor- 
ding Secretary  by  twelve  o'clock  on  Thursday,  that  a  list  may  be 
made  out  from  which  the  Tieai-urer  cau  pay  the  prizes  immediate- 
ly on  the  Reports  being  read  from  the  stand. 

The  Judges  will  not  award  the  prize's  offered,  unless  in  their 
opiiiiou  the  animals  or  articles  exhibited  are  worthy  of  the  premi 
urns. 

Prire  animals  and  implements  at  the  previous  exhibitions,  will 
be  allowed  to  compete  for  the  prizes  :  but  they  must  receive  a  high- 
er prize,  or  in  a  different  class,  to  entitle  them  to  a  premium. — 
Should  the  snme  premium  heretofore  given  them  be  awarded,  they 
will  receive  a  certificate  to  that  effect  inttead  of  the  prize. 

No  viewing  committea,  with  the  exception  of  the  Committee  on 
Di»c  etionary  Premium.*,  shall  sward  any  discretionary  premium, 
without  the  previous  permission  of  the  Executive  Board,  expressed 
through  the  President. 

The  annual  Address  will  be  delivered,  under  the  large  tent,  ai 
3  o'clock  ou  Thursday  afternoon,  by  Hon.  Josiah  QviNcev,   Jr.,  oi 

Borton. 

Immediately  after  the  Address,  the  Reports  of  the  Committees  to 
award  the  Premiums  will  be  read,  and  the  Premiums  paid  at  the 
Treasurnr's  office.  The  Treasurer  will  also  be  in  attendance  at  the 
Society's  Room,  at  Baeg's  Hotel,  on  Thursday  evening  aud  on 
Friday,  for  the  purpose  of  (  aying  Prerriums. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  the  Premium  Animals  will  be  exhibited 
on  the  grounds,  separate  from  the  others,  with  cards  showiug  the 
premiums  awarded  to  each  animal,  so  that  the  public  may  have 
an  opporlniiily  o  viewing  the  animals  which  have  been  adjudged 
Worthy  of  the  Premiums  of  the  Society. 

Transportation  or  stock. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  diUerent  Rail  Road  Com- 
panies, whose  officers,  with  their  usual  liberality,  have  agreed  to 
transport,  free  of  charge,  all  animals  and  articles  de^igued  for  ex- 
hibition at  the  Fair. 

Geutleraen  who  intend  to  send  their  stock  by  the  Rail  Road,  must 
give  notice  at  least  one  week  previous  to  the  Fair,  to  l.UTHta 
Tucker,  Albany:  M.  D.  Burnft,  Syracuse;  J.  M.Sherwood,  Au- 
burn ;  I..  B.  Lancworthy,  Rochester,  or  L.  F.  Allen,  Buffalo,  so 
that  the  necessory  preparations  may  be  made  by  the  companies  for 
their  trHnspiirtation. 

Extra  trains  of  cars,  both  east  and  west  of  Ttica,  will  be  run,  in 
which  visitors  to  the  Fair  will  be  carried  for  a  sum  not  exceeding 
half  the  usual  rates  on  the  roads.  Of  their  times  of  starting,  notice 
will  be  given  as  soon  as  the  arrangements  are  completed.  The 
Piicket  Boat  Companies  have  made  arrangement's  to  facilitate  the 
conveyance  of  visitors,  at  reasonable  rates. 

It  is  expected  that  the  operations  of  the  Magnetic  Telegraph 
will  bo  exhibited  on  the  grounds  during  the  Fair.  It  is  intended 
by  the  proprietors  of  this  work,  to  have  it  ready  for  operation  from 
U  ica  to  Little  Falls,  a  distance  of  twenty  miles. 

Articles  designed  for  exhibition  at  the  Fair,  may  be  directed  to 
the  e:«re  of  Farwell  4,  Harrington,  Utica,  who  will  take  charge 
of  them,  as  directed  bv  the  owners. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

3IACEDON  NUR8ERY. 

THK  partnership  formerly  existing  between  Thomas  &  Smith 
having  been  dissolved,  orders  for  Fruit  Trees,  aud  OriiamentuI 
Shrubs  and  herbaceous  perrennial  I'laiits,  will  be  received  by  the 
subscriber.  The  list  of  fruits  cultivated  for  sale  having  undergone 
a  thorough  revision  and  new  grounds  extensively  occupied,  many  ot 
tile  varieties  can  be  furnished  only  in  small  tree.^  till  another  >ear  : 
hence  when  ordes  canno'  be  fully  supplied,  the  balance  of  remit- 
tances will  in  all  cases  be  at  once  returned  to  the  purchaser. 
Address,  postpaid,  J.  J.  'I'HoMAS, 

Ouju.  1,  1645,  [Urn]  Macedoo,  Wayne  cu.,  N.  Y 


MACEDON  KUKHERY. 

THE  accounts  of  the  late  firm  of  "  Thomas  &.  Smith"  Macedon, 
are  left  with  the  subscriber. 
The  business  will  be  conducted  as  heretofore,  upon  the  principle 
of  propagating  enly  select  varieties  of  prvBtd  fruit. 

A  fine  stock  is  now  on  hard,  which  will  be  much  increased  by  the 
superior  kinds  recently  fruited. 

Several  hun<tred  fine  trees  of  the  Muy  Bigarrcan,  the   earliest  of 
all  (food  cherries.  WILLIA.M  R.  SMITH. 

8  mo.  S8th  1845.— 2  t. 


ROCHESTER  COMMERCIAL  NIJR8I  RV. 

BISSELL  i  HOOKER,  [successors  to  E.  Boardraan,]  Main-st.t 
one  mile  east  of  the  Court  House.  This  extensive  establishment 
embraces  nearly  200,000  Fruit  Trees,  of  different  ages,  thoroughly 
tested  upon  bearing  trees  upon  the  premises  and  in  the  city,  which 
are  offered  for  sale  for  cash  or  approved  credit  upon  reasonable 
terms.  Persons  purchasing  at  this  establishment,  can  be  furnished 
with  trees  of  any  size,  which  will  be  u)arr<inte<2  to  be  of  the  k'odi 
represented. 

A  good  assortment  of  hardy  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs  is  al- 
do  kept  for  sale. 

Trees  ordered  by  mail,  will  be  carefully  packed  and  forwarded 
to  any  address.  A  libe-al  discount  will  be  made  to  those  who  pur> 
chase  to  the  Hmouiit  of  $50  or  more  at  one  time. 

Addre.>.»,  post  paid,  BISSEI.L  &  HOOKER,  or 

Sept.  1,  1845.  A.  <;.  SMITH,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

JM.  THORBURN  &  CO.,  15  John  street.  New  York,  and  As- 
•  toria  ,  Long  Island,  beg  to  iuforni  the  Horticultural  iiublic  tliat 
they  have  now  ready  for  delivery,  5000  of  Myatt'a  Eliza  Straw- 
berry  Plants,  which  ihey  have  proved  by  fruiting  in  beds  for  two 
seasons  past,  and  can  with  confidence  recomineud  this  excellent 
Strawberry  to  the  most  limited  grower.  In  England,  where  it  orig- 
inated, it  maintains  to  this  day  its  celebrity,  and  in  Covent  Garden 
market,  L.uiidon,  yields  to  no  other  sort  than  the  British  Queen, 
which  the  Eliza  IS  the  parent  of.  It  is  of  a  large  size,  fine  pine 
Havor,  and  cockscomb  form,  bright  red  colar,  and  erect  habit. 
Price  for  strong  ro.>te>t  plants  in  pots,  75  cents  per  dozen  :  out  uf 
pots  from  the  bed,  $3  per  hundred. 

Also,  Myatt't  British  Qutfn,  unrivalled  for  every  excellent  qua'- 
>ly,  has  fruited  splendidly  in  a  large  bed  the  present  season,  and 
IS  indispensible  to  the  smallest  cultivator.  No  new  son  in  England 
equals  it  for  general  good  qualities  :  nor  in  this  country  approach- 
es it.  Strong  rooted  plants  in  pots,  $1  per  dozen,  and  from  th* 
bed,  strong  plants,  ^5  per  hundred. 

Als(j,  Prince  Albert,  very  large  and  fine,  great  baarer,  fine  shape 
and  beautiful  color.  $1  per  dozen  :  $5  per  hundred.  It  is  one  uf 
the  best  sorts  for  forcing  in  pots. 

Also,  Hovey's  Seedling,  a  well  known  good  sort.  $l,.'>Oper  huD° 
dred  :  $5  per  thousand. 

Also,  R.itt'  Phaniz,  on*  of  the  beet  American  varieties,  well 
known  around  Hudson  and  Albany  as  a  fine  productive  kind,  $1,50 
per  hundred  :  $5  (icr  thousand. 

Also,  Scotch  Pine  Jpplt.  a  very  bright  colored,  oblong  fruit,  of 
a  sprightly  pine  apple  flavor.     $1,50  pi^r  hundred  :  $5  per  thousand. 

The  above  are  quoted  at  prices  which  will  encourage  any  one  to 
plant  a  good  sized  bed  at  once.  They  will  produce  moderately 
next  spring,  aud  abundantly  hereafter. 

Strawberries,  to  bear  fruit  in  perfection,  should  be  kept  clear 
of  runners  which  can  be  useil  for  forming  new  beds.  A  covering 
of  three  inches  stable  manure  in  winter  is  very  serviceable,  which 
fork  in  early  ir  thi  spring.  Keep  well  clear  of  weeds,  and  a  good 
crop  will  follow.  Place  the  plants  18  inches  apart  in  the  ro'vs,  and 
an  alley  of  two  feet  between  the  rows. 

Orders  will  c  eet  |>rompt  despatch  and  careful  packing  and  for- 
warding. Sept.  1,  \M^.   (2m] 

NEW  YORK  AGRICULTURAL   WARE- 
ROUSE. 

HAVING  taken  the  commodious  store.  No.  187  Water  street, 
the  subscriber  is  now  opening  the  largest  and  most  complete 
aiisoriment  of  Agricultural  implements  of  all  kinds  ever  otlVied  in 
■  his  market.  Most  of  these  are  of  new  and  highly  improved  pat- 
terns, warranted  to  be  made  of  the  best  materials,  put  together  in 
I  he  strongest  manner,  of  a  very  superior  finish,  and  offered  at  lh« 
lowest  prices. 

SEEDS  FOR  THE  FARMER. 
Such   as   improved  winter  and  spring  wheats,  rye,  barley,  oats, 
corn,   ruta-baga,  turnip,  cabbage,    beet,    curot,     par»i»ip,    clover, 
and  grass  seeds,  improved  varieties  of  Potatoes,  i.c.,  &c. 
FERTILIZERS. 
Peruvian  and  African  guano,  poudrette,  bone  dust,  lime,  plaster 
of  Pans,   Sic. 

I  RUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES  &    SHRl'BS. 
Orders    taken  for  these,  and  executed  from  a  choice  of  the  best 
nurseries,  gardens  and  conservatoiies  in  the  United  States. 
\MRE  CLOTHS  AND  SIEVES. 
Different  binds  and  sizes  of  these  to  be  had  at  all  times. 

NEW  AND  IMBROVED  IMPLEMENl  S  AND  SfcEPS. 
The    subscriber  requests  samples  sent  to   him   of  any  new  or  im- 
pro\ed    implements,  seeds,    &<:.   &c.,  which,    if  found    valuable,, 
extra  pains  will  be  taken  to  bring  them  before  the  jul  lie. 

[3n3-9]  A.  B.  ALLEN,  187  Water  street,  New  York. 
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MT.  HOPK  BOTANIC  GARDEN  AND  NUR- 
8EK1EH,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

•V^  J|^^^  THE  subscribers  respectfully  an- 

■»-c--_/3isii«L  rounce  to  their  friends  and  tlio  pub- 
lic, thai  their  present  stock  which 
tlier  offorfor  sal«  the  ensuing  Fall 
of  1845  and  Spring  of  1846,  is  the 
finoet  ever  grown  in  western  New 
York, and  unsurpassed  in  quality  by 
any  establishment  in  th«  country. 
The  collection  of  fruits  coiupri- 
Fes  the  most  esteemed  varieties  of 
the  Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Plum,  Ap- 
ricot, Cherry,  Nectarine,  Almond. 
Grapes,  &c. 

The  trees  are  well  grown,  thrifty, 
and  beautiful,  and  have  been  prop- 
a^'ated  with  such  care  as  to  ensure 
correctness. 
All    are  warranted  genuine  as  represented. 

PearTriesod  QijInce  Stocks  intended  for  growing  in  the  py- 
ramidical  form,  and  will  bear  the  year  after  transplanting,  also  of- 
fered. Also  over  3000  trees  of  the  valuahlt  native.  Apple,  the  "NoR- 
TilERn  Spy  ;"  this  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  best 
varieties  cultivated. 

Stratcberries,  all  the  newest  kinds,  including  the  remarkable 
large  productive  new  seedling. 

"  Stoddard's  Washington  Alplnej"  Raspberries,  all  the  finest  ra- 
ricties. 

Goosebtrrics  and  Currants  of  the  largest  ftnd  finest  varieties. 
Also  a  large  and  fine  collection  of  Ornahicntal  T.-eesand  Shrubs 
The  collection  of  Ro,>f.4  is  very  fine,  inChidinf*  a  very  choice  as- 
sortmen'   of  Standard  or   Tree  iJoscs,  3  to  fi  feet  high;  these  are 
be  irtifiil  objects  for  lawns  or  borders — most  of  them  are  pcr]>etiial 
or  ev?r  blooming. 

Hcrhaceons  Plants,  Bulbous  Roots,  Double  Dahlias,  Paonius,  ffc, 
and  a  splendid  collection  of 

GREEN  HOUSE  PLANTS, 
including  the  most  popular  new  Plants. 

A  new  descriptive  catalogue  is  in  the  course  of  preparatioD,  and 
will  be  forwarded  gratis  to  all  po>t  paid  applications. 

Trees  and  Plants  packed  in  the  best  style,  and  shipped  to  anv  port 
or  plate  that  may  be  desi|:natcd.        ELLWANGEH  &  BARRY. 
Rochester,  Sept.  1,  1845. 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  AGENCY. 

ri^Hr.  subscriber  having  been  appointed  agent  for  the  Worcester 
A  (Mass.)  and  Nautilus  (New  S'orU  city)  I^ife  Assurance  Compa- 
nies for  this  region  of  country,  respeclf'illy  invites  Farmers,  Arti- 
zans,  and  those  in  all  conditions  of  life,  to  call  on  him  for  informa- 
tion ou  the  subject. 

He  will  issue  polices  in  the  above  companies  on  lives,  from  $100 
to  S5000. 

A  pamphlet  will  be  furnished,  eivine  particulars.    Call  on 
JAMES  H.  WATTS,  Life  Assurance  Agent, 

Corner  Bulfalo  and  Exchange  streets, 
Rochester,  Sept.],  '45.  Over  E.  Walls'  Hardware  Store. 


SALE  OF  STOCK. 

T  SHALL  SELL  AT  PUBLIC  SALE  on  Wednesday,  the  15th  of 
October  iie.xt  at  my  dwelling,  in  Sheldon,  Wyoming  Co,  N.  Y,.  a 
large  portion  of  my  valuable  stock  of  pine  Devon  cattle,  consi.-ting 
of  Calves,  Yearlings,  &c  ,  Steers,  Heifers,  Cows  and  Bulls  of  various 
ages. 

One  years'  credit  will  bo  given  on  approved  security,  to  all  who 
wish  it.  E.  P.  BECK. 

Sheldon,  Aug.  •20th,  1845. 


BAGS!   BAGS!!  bags!!! 

ITin  subscriber  has  a  Inrge  lot  of  Grain  Bags,  made  of  cotton  and 
linen,  nianufactured  in  Hoston,  such  as  Farmers  will  be  pleased 
Willi  U.S  regards  quality   and  price.     For  sale  at  his  office,  over  E. 
Watts'  Hardware  Store,  corner  Buffalo  and  Exchange   streets. 
Rochester,  Sept.  1,  1845.  JAMES  H.  WATTS. 

PEACH  AND  PLUM  STONES  \VANTEl>i 

TilE  5ub-cribrrs   will  pay  C8.=h  for  hirge  or  small   quantities  of 
frcoh  I'lum  and  Peach  Slunes  at  the  Mt.  Hope  Garden  and  Nur- 
iery,  on  r^t.  Paul  street,  near  the  CemetiT'  . 

Rochester,  Sept   Ist.  1845.  ELLWANGER  <t  BARRY. 

P A U LER   MERINO    BUCKS. 

Paulcr   IMtriMo   IJiicUh,  fi-om  one  of  the   best  flocks  in  Ver- 
mont, for  sale  by  RAWSON  HARMON,  Jr. 
Wheatland,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  28,  18«>. 
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ROCHESTER  PRODUCE  MARKET. 

""^ 

Wheat 

87  a  90,Hay,  ton,?iinon  12  001  Eggs  doz. 

8 

10 

Corn, 

3Ha  40 

Woo(l,cord,2  00  2  50',  Poultrv,lb. 

5 

('> 

Barley, 

30      40 

Salt,  bl.l.,                1   13,  Tallow, 

Oats, 

32      35 

Ilani.s,  lb.,           5         (il  Hops, 

JO 

n 

Flour,  (ret.)            4  25 

Pork,  bbl.              10  00    Wool, 

25 

32 

Beans, 

75  1  no 

"      cwt.    3  25  3  75   Sheep  Skins,  ,50 

75 

Apples, 

25      .50|Beef,     "       3  00  3  .591  Green  H'ds 

lb.  3 

7 

Potatoes- 

If      25, Lard,  lb.,           6        8|  Drv  Hider. 

a 

7 

Cloverfe 

ed,  r.  on  6  50 

Butter,               10      12!  Calf  skins,  gr'n.5 

4 

MACEDON  NURSERY. 

THE  accounts  of  the  late  firm  of  "  Thomas  &  Smith"  MacedoD, 
are  left  with  the  subscriber. 
The  business  will  be  conducted  as  heretofore,  upon  the  principle 
of  propagating  only  select  varieties  of  proved  fruit. 

A  fine  stock  is  now  on  band,  which  will  be  much  increased  by  tbs 
superior  kinds  recently  fruited. 

Several  hundred  fine  trees  of  the  May  Bigarreau,  the  earlieitof 
all  good  cherries.  WILLIAM  R.  SMITH. 

8  mo.  28th  1845.— 2  t. 


IMPORTANT    TO   FARIUERS. 

ROGERS'  SPRING-STEEL  CULTIVATOR  TEETH. 

THE  Subscriber  has  made  arrangements  with  the  Manufactu- 
rers  of  this  superior  agricultural  instrument  for  a  supply,  and 
will  keep  them  constantly  for  sale  at  69,  Exchange-street,  oppctite 
the  Rochester  House. 

The  following  Certificates  have  been  kindly  volunteered  by  those 
who  have  used  the  Teeth. 
Rochester,  June  13,  1845.  A.  C.  WILSON. 

"  Having  used  Rogers'  improved  Steel  Cultivator  Teeth,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  we  believe  them  to  be  a  great  improve- 
ment for  preparing  fallow  grounds.  We  feel  confidfnt,  that  with 
the  Improved  Cultivator  we  can  prepare  our  ground  for  wheat  bet- 
ter, and  with  one-fourth  less  expense  than  with  the  Plow  and  Har- 
row, in  the  old  way.  With  the  Cultivator,  we  plow  our  ground  but 
once,  harrow  it  leagthwise  of  the  furrows  once,  with  a  sharp  fine 
harrow,  and  then  put  on  the  Cultivator,  having  no  further  use  for 
either  plow  or  harrow.  We  find,  by  the  use  of  the  Cultivator  that 
we  are  enabled  to  destroy  the  blue  grass,  which  has  been  so  injuri- 
ous to  our  wheat  crop,  and  which  could  not  be  killed  by  plowing, 
and  are  enabled  to  get  more  benefit  from  our  clover  by  letting  it  get 
a  larger  growth  before  plowing,  and  having  it  remain  under,  until  it 
has  rotted. 

Sylvauus  Fisk,        StaflTord.     Samuel  March,  Stafford. 

Harry  Lathrop,  do.  John  Thwing,  Le  Roy. 

Noah  Randall,  do.  W.  P.  Benham,  Byron. 

Gei man  Lathrop,  do.  B.  F.  Cash,  Le  Roy. 

Clark  Daniels,  do.  O.  Bassit,  Bergei. 

L.  A.  Baker,  do.  Reuben  Cash,  Le  Roy. 

J.  R.  Moss.  do.         Russell  Kellogg,  Stafford. 

1.  N.  MosSj  do.-         Jacob  Bushman,  Byron. 

Erastus  Cash,  South  Byron.     Warren  C.Rawley,S.Byrori. 


ELECTION  NOTICE. 

A  GENERAL  ELECTION  is  to  be  held  in  the  County  of  Mon- 
roe on  the  TUESDAY  succeeding  the  first  Monday  of  Novem- 
ber ne.xt  ;  at  which  Election  the  following  officers  are  to  be  chosefi 
A  Senator  for  the  Eighth  District. 
Three  Members  of  Assembly  for  said  county. 
Also,  the  sense  of  the  people  in  relation  to  the  propoied  Conven- 
tion will  be  taken. 

Also,  Ihe  proi>osed  Amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  this  State 
will  be  submitted. 
The  following  is  the  official  notice  from  the  Secretary  of  State. 
HIRAM  SIBLEY,  Sheriff. 
Dated  Sheriff's  Ofiice,  Rochester,  July  26,  1845. 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK  :      ) 
Secretary's  Oftice,  Albany,  July  23,  1845.  J 
To  the  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Monroe: 

Sir, — Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  the  next  general  election 
to  be  held  on  the  Tuesday  succeeding  the  first  Monday  in  November 
next,  the  following  officers  are  to  be  elected,  to  wit : 

A. Senator  for  the  Eighth  Senatorial  Di.'itrict,  to  supply  the  vacan- 
cy which  will  accrue  by  the  expiration  of  the  time  of  service  ol 
Gideon  Hard,  ou  the  last  day  of  December  next. 

Also,  the  following  County  Oflicers,  to  wit:  Three  Members  of 
Assembly. 

And  at  the  same  Election,  the  sense  of  the  People  of  this  State 
will  be  taken  in  relation  to  the  proposed  Convention,  specified  in 
the  Act;  Chap.  252,  entitled  "An  Act  recommending  a  Convention 
of  the  People  of  this  State,"  passed  May  14,  1845. 

And  also  at  the  same  Election  the  following  proposfid  Amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  of  this  Slate  will  be  submitted  to  the  peo- 
ple, viz: 

"  In  relation  to  tho  removal  of  Judicial  Oflicers." 

"  For  the  abrogation  of  the  propcrtv  qualification  for  office."  Q 
Yours  respectfully,  N.  S.  BENTON,  Secretary  of  State. 


Timothy,      1        !  25lChecsc,c-.vt.  4  00  6  bO* 


Aug.  30. 
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STATE  AGRICULTURAL  FAIR. 

If  the  readers  of  this  paper  expect  the  editor  to 
give  a  full  and  labored  account  of  this  great  Rural 
Festival,  they  will  be  disappointed.  We  have  had 
too  much  to  do  in  a  business  way,  in  connection  with 
tha  proceedings  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, for  the  last  week,  to  command  a  moments 
time  for  taking  private  notes  of  the  many  things 
worthy  of  public  attention.  Taking  the  exhibition 
as  a  whole,  it  excelled  any  previous  one  made  in  this 
state  ;  and  Mr.  Quincy  (who  is  a  judge  of  such 
matters  in  Massachusetts,)  said  that  this  was  the 
hvgest  and  most  attractive  Fair  ever  witnessed  in 
America. 

From  the  number  of  badges  and  tickc'-s  sold,  we 
estimated  the  whole  number  of  persons  that  entered 
the  gates,  at  45,000,  in  the  two  days.  Without  go- 
ing into  detail?:,  the  reader  shall  know  in  brief  what 
most  inteiested  the  writer  of  this  :  It  was  the  fact 
that  hundreds  and  perhaps  thons  mds  of  plain  common 
farmers,  their  wives  and  daughters,  came  forward  as 
successful  competitors  for  nearly  all  of  the  $3000  a- 
warded  in  premiums. 

The  lively  interest  taken  in  the  agricultural  pro- 
gress of  the  year,  by  this  class  of  our  fellow  citizens, 
inspires  hope  and  confidence  in  the  minds  of  those, 
who  are  givino- their  days,  and  their  nights  to  the 
careful  study  of  what  will  best  promote  the  improve- 
ment of  rural  industry  in  the  state  of  New-York. 
It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  extensive 
operations  of  our  state  and  county  agricultural  soci- 
ties,  are  carried  on  without  a  great  deal  of  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  few,  who  for  the  sake  of  the  Cause, 
are  willing  to  take  the  laboring  oar.  The  officers 
of  the  state  society  for  the  last  three  or  four  years 
have  had  abundant  reason  to  rejoice  at  the  signal 
success  which  has  crowned  their  gratuitous,  patriot- 
ic and  well  directed  efforts  to  improve  both  the  soil 
and  its  cultivators  in  the  Empire  State.  That  there 
are  no  defects  in  the  proceedings  of  the  society  is 
not  pretended  by  any  one.     It  would  be  strange  in- 


deed if  among  so  many  committees  for  judging  of  dc- 
mestic  animals,  the  products  cf  the  dairy,  of  the 
loom,  of  farming  implemems  and  domestic  manufac- 
tures, there  should  be  no  oversight  committed,  and 
no  unintentional  wrong  done  to  individual  merit.  In- 
stances of  this  kind  will  occur,  and  are  the  subjects 
of  regret  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

It  is  due  to  Mr.  B.  P.  Johnson,  President  of  the 
society,  to  say  that  much  of  the  good  order  that 
prevailed  during  the  excitements  of  the  Fair,  is  due  to 
his  untiring  attention  to  every  tHing  calculated  to  pre- 
serve quiei  and  harmony.  Among  the  ten.s  of  thous- 
ands present,  there  was  no  disturbance,  and  scarcely 
an  intoxicated  man  to  be  seen  any  where  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  exhibition.  Mr.  J.  is  a  strict 
temperance  man,  and  ive  admired  more  than  tine 
Durhams,  the  happy  fruits  of  celebrating  a  grand 
State  Jubilee  on  temperance  principles. 

The  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Utica,  Mr.  Wetmore, 
the  slieriffof  the  county,  and  the  citizens  who  under- 
took to  be  at  the  expense  of  fitting  up  the  grounds, 
acquitted  themselves  to  the  admiration,  not  to  say 
the  satisfaction,  of  all. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  Dr.  A.  Thompson,  of  Auro- 
ra, for  the  classical  taste  and  architectural  skill  dis- 
played by  him  in  getting  up  a  beautiful  "Floral 
flail,"  which  won  the  admiration  of  all  visitors. 

At  the  close  of  the  able  address  delivered  by  Mr. 
Quincy,  Hon.  John  A.  King,  of  Queens  Co.  of- 
fered the  following  resolution,  which  was  unani- 
mously adopted  : 

Resolved,  TlinttlieNew  York  .State  Agricultura!  Society  are  un- 
der great  obli<fatioiis  to  Hon.  ,Io»iah  Quincy,  Jr.  for  the  able  and 
eloquent  address  tliis  day  delivered  to  the  ^  araiers  of  New  York, 
and  thai  he  be  requested  to  furnish  the  Society  with  a  ropy  of  the 
same  for  publication  in  the  Transactions  of  Ihe  Society. 

On  motion  of  H.  S.  Randall,  of  Cortland  Co. 

Resolved,  That  tbe  Society  are  iiulebted  to  the  Mayor  and  citi- 
zens of  Utica  for  their  spirit  and  liberality  in  carryinlr  out  all  the 
preparatory  arrangements  for  the  State  Kair,  and  their  hospitality 
in  receiving  and  entertaining  the  immense  m.illitude,  who  could 
not  be  accommodated  in  the  hotels. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  onr  thanks  to  the  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  Utica,  who  gave  ns  their  aid  and  exertions  in  preparing 
and  arranging  the  halls  of  e.vhibitioii  on  the  show  grnnnd. 

Resolved,  T\mt  we  tender  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  Dr.  A]ex-. 
ander  Tlioni)  son,  of  Aurora,  for  his  unrequited  services  prepara- 
l.iry  toatid  during  the  Fair  in  the  direction  &  arrangements  of  Floral 
Hall,  the  designs  and  decorations  of  which  elicited  the  universal 
adniiration  of  the  thousands  in  attendanci;  at  the  Fair. 

/v*^so;«e(/,  That  the  Society  take  great  pleasure  in  testifying  to 
the  unremitted  efforts  of  T  S,  Faxton,  J.  Butterfield,  and  the  cit- 
izens of  Utica  generally,  in  carrying  out  mo.et  snrcessfnlly  the 
pledge  given  by   the  gentlemen  named,  on  behalf  of  the  citizens.  . 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  ihe  thanks  of  the  Society  to  P.  V 
Kellogg,  Sheriff,  and  to  liis  deputy  Mr.  Johnson,  and  the  others  ia 
his  employ,  for  the  admirable  arrangements  by  which  complete  ot-> 
der  was  preserved  on  the  ground. 

Rtiolved,  That  the  thanks   of  the  Society  are   justly  due  and 
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most  cordially  tcmlrred  to  the  olTicers  nnd  supprintcudpnts  of  the 
f ev(  ral  mil  icmd  coiiipiinies  from  Albany  and  Tmy  to  Buftalo,  for 
iheir  liherality  in  transporting  uninialt  for  tlic  Fair  free  of  charge, 
atd  vititors  iit  rcJueed  prices. 

B.  P.  JOHNSON,  Pres't. 
L.  Tucker,  Sec'y. 

LECTURE  BY  THE  EDITOR. 

We  copy  from  the  Onondaga  Standard,  the  follow- 
ino-  synopsis  of  the  Editor's  remarks  at  a  public  meet- 
inir  in  the  village  of  Syracuse,  made  from  memory, 
by  Mr.  Cooper,becaiise,  (what  is  very  unusual  in  such 
newspaper  report?,)  Mr.  C.  has  happily  given  the 
main  points  oi  a  discourse  that  occupied  an  hour  in 
the  delivery.  We  shall  take  another  occasion  to 
speak  of  "Union  School/'  its  Chemical  Laboratory, 
and  able  Principal,  as  they  deserve.  Acting  in  con- 
cert with  that  excellent,  practical,  and  scientific  far- 
mer, Mr.  Geo'.  Geddes,  Mr.  Cooper  has  commenc- 
ed a  series  of  of  experiments  in  the  culture  of  corn, 
which,  ^\c  trust  Avill  be  extended  to  the  culture  of 
Avheat  and  other  plants,  that  promise  the  most  use- 
ful results. 

There  are  a  few  statements  below,  that  require  a 
word  or  two  of  explanation. 

1st,  "The  9 7  per  cent  of  the  constitutcnts  of  all 
plants  found  in  the  air,"  would,  perhaps,  be  better  ex- 
pressed, bj'  saying  that  from  85  to  99  J  per  cent  of  all 
plants  is  composed  of  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen 
and  nitrogen,  which  are  aeriform  bodies  that  abound 
in  the  atmosphere.  A  potatoe  has  only  one  per  cent 
of  mineral  earthy  matter  in  its  composition.  Ac- 
cording to  Sprengel,  lOOlbs  of  wheat  straw,  perfect- 
ly dry,  contain  3|  lbs.  of  ash  or  mineral  matter,  and 
a  like  amount  of  dry  wheat,  1  8-lOth  lbs.  Boussin- 
gault,  whom  we  regard  as  better  authority,  makes 
the  former  7  per  cent,  and  the  latter,  2,  4-lOth  per 
cent.  The  average  of  cultivated  plants,  is  not  far 
from  3  per  cent,  as  stated  below . 

2d.  Of  the  amount  of  Silica  (flint  sand)  in  lOOlbs. 
of  the  ashes  of  wheat  straw,  Sprengel  makes  it  81 
per  cent.  Boussingault  67  per  cent.  We  average 
the  two,  and  call  the  proportion  75  per  cent. 

From  the  Onondaga  [Syracuse]  Standard. 

Dr.  Lee's  Lecture 
On  the  Science  of  Agriculture,  delivered  at  the  Con- 
gregational Church,  on  the  22d  inst.,  was  one  of 
great  interest  and  importance.  His  views  upon  that 
subject  were  presented  in  a  clear  and  lucid  manner, 
and  should  have  been  heard  by  every  practical  farm- 
er in  the  county. 

He  stated  that  mere  physical  labor  is  not  suffi- 
cient, but  that  a  knowledge  of  the  organization  of 
plants  and  their  analysis  and  that  of  the  soil,  is  re- 
quired to  enable  the  farmer  to  draw  the  greatest  pro- 
duct from  the  soil  for  a  given  amount  of  labor  ;  that 
the  art  of  plowing,  sowing  and  reaping  may  serve 
the  purpose  of  wearing  out  a  productive  farm,  but 
more  knowledge  is  retpiired  to  enable  the  owner  to 
return  annually  to  its  fields  the  substances  removed 
at  harvest,  at  the  least  possible  expense. 

Plants  are  living  beings,  and  the  number  which 
may  be  produced  and  brought  to  maturity  on  a  given 
amount  of  land,  depends  upon  the  quantity  and  qual- 
ity of  food  given  them  ;  and  the  quantity  of  food  to 
be  s'lpplicd  to  yield  the  greatest  profit,  depends  upon 
the  cost  of  the  material  and  the  value  of  the  pro- 
duct. 

The  laws  of  nature  are  fixed  and  invariable.  One 
element  is  not  changed  to  another,  neither  can  it  be. 
Lime  cannot  be  changed  to  soda,  nor  potash  to  iron. 


Organized  bodies  are  constituted  of  certain  elements 
all  of  which  are  necessary  to  their  organization. — 
By  analysis  we  may  ascertain  what  those  eleu  ents 
are,  and  the  relative  amoimtof  each  required  in  such 
organization,  and  by  a  similar  analysis  of  soils  we 
may  ascertain  whether  these  elements  are  found 
there.  It  is  important  in  this  case  to  know  how 
much  of  the  substance  of  plants  is  drawn  from  the 
soil,  and  how  much  derived  from  the  atmosphere,  as 
those  found  in  the  atmosphere,  need  not,  necessarily 
exist  in  the  soil. 

By  experiment  and  analysis  it,has  been  ascertain- 
ed that  about  97  per  cent  of  the  constituents  of  all 
plants  is  found  in  the  atmosphere,  in  the  elements 
carbon,  oxygen,  nitrogen  and  hydrogen;  these  are 
constantly  furnished  by  the  burning  of  wood  and 
coal,  the  respiration  of  animals,  the  fermentation, 
decomposition  and  decay  of  animal  and  vegetable 
bodies.  In  wheat  the  remaining  3  percent  is  earthy 
matter,  drawn  from  the  soil;  and  is  found  to  con- 
sist of  10  different  substances,  viz:  silica,  lime,  pot- 
a'^h,  soda,  magnesia,  alumina,  chlorine,  sulphur  phos- 
phorus and  iron.  If  there  be  a  deficiency  in  any  one 
of  these  elements  there  must  be  a  corresponding  de- 
ficiency in  the  product,  and  if  either  be  wholly  want- 
ing, no  perfect  plant  can  be  obtained.  Nature  is  as 
willing  to  yield  40  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  as  10, 
provided  there  is  no  lack  of  material.  [Here  there- 
porter  should  have  added,  that  a  large  excess  of  any 
one  necessary  ingredient,  may  be  as  fatal  to  the  crop 
as  the  perfect  absence  of  such  ingredient.  This 
was  illustrated  by  saying,  that  to  prepare  human 
food  in  the  form  of  a  good  hasty  pudding,  we  must 
use  a  few  drachms  of  salt  to  a  few  pounds  of  corn 
meal.  If  we  reverse  this  ratio,  and  make  a  pudding 
by  combining  a  few  pounds  of  salt  with  a  few 
drachms  of  meal,  no  child  can  grow  well  on  such 
daily  food.  Young  wheat  plants  are  sadly  injured 
by  feeding  them  with  the  proper  things,  in  the  most 
improper  proportions.] 

If  wheat  be  burned,  one  hundred  pounds  of  the 
plant  will  produce  about  3  of  ashes,  75  per  cent  of 
which  is  silica,  (common  flint  or  sand)  and  this  be- 
fore it  can  be  taken  up  by  the  plant  must  exist  in  a 
fluid  state;  but  every  one  knows  that  flint  is  insolu- 
ble in  water,  therefore  in  its  imcombined  or  simple 
state  it  is  unfit  for  food  for  plants;  some  menstrum 
must  be  at  hand  through  whose  agency  it  may  be 
rendered  soluble.  Silica  is  an  acid,  and  when  com- 
bined with  potash  or  soda,  the  potash  or  soda  being 
in  excess,  becomes  soluble,  and  is  then  taken  up,  af- 
ter which  the  vital  energy  of  the  plant  disengages 
a  portion  of  the  potash,  and  the  siliceous  matter  be- 
comes again  insoluble,  forming  the  substance  which 
gives  to  the  straw  a  gritty  feel.  The  liberatod  pot- 
ash returns  to  the  root  and  assists  in  the  solution  of 
another  portion  of  silica,  and  thus  a  small  amount 
of  potash  becomes  of  great  service  to  the  plant,  and 
that  small  amount  is  as  necessary  to  its  devclope- 
ment  as  the  air  we  breathe  to  the  continuation  of 
life. 

Farmtjrs  have  been  looking  for  some  great  desid- 
eratum which  should  render  all  soils  equally  produc- 
tive, but  no  such  thing  has  yet  been  found  ;  one  soil 
may  show  a  deficiency  of  lime,  another  of  potash,  a 
third  of  phosphorus,  and  the  true  object  of  the  sci- 
ence of  agriculture  is  to  ascertain  how  many,  and 
which  of  the  necessary  elements  are  deficient  and 
the  cheapest  means  of  supplying  such  deficiency. 

He  spoke  of  the  difference  in  value  of  the  same 
species  of  grass,  grown  upon  soils  constituted  of 
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materials  in  proper  proportion,  and  upon  those  where 
there  was  some  deficiency  ;  and  to  illustrate  the  ef- 
fects ol'  funding  plants  on  proper  food,  showed  some 
heads  of  timothy,  8  or  9  inches  long  which  he  had 
been  able  to  produce  by  furnishing  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  such  food. 

He  said  that  a  state  agricultural  school  and  exper- 
imental farm  are  wanted,  where  this  science  may  be 
studied,  and  the  laws  which  regulate  the  transfor- 
mation of  the  substances  of  the  earth  into  useful 
plants,  may  be  fully  educed;  that  lor  the  last  26  years 
efforts  have  been  put  forth  to  accomplish  this  end, 
but  to  no  effect ;  that  the  state  has  amply  endowed 
institutions  for  the  benefit  of  other  professions,  but 
left  the  great  science  of  agriculture  alone  to  the 
care  of  individual  enterprise. 

With  regard  to  the  present  effort  there  can  be  but 
one  upinion.  The  physical  wealth  and  strength  of 
a  nation  must  depend  upon  the  value  of  its  produc- 
tions, and  certainly  none  can  be  more  valuable  than 
those  of  agriculture  ;  and  since  it  is  an  object  of 
wise  legislation  to  develope  the  resources  of  the 
country,  is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  en- 
courage the  efforts  of  that  class  constituting  the 
strength  of  the  nation,  in  their  efforts  to  understand 
the  hidden  laws  of  nature?  The  state  of  New 
York  possesses  all  the  elements  of  agricultural 
greatness,  yet  no  one  will  assert  that  its  productions 
have  yet  attained  the  maximum  of  its  power  to  pro- 
duce. 

Individual  effort  has  accomplished  much,  but  there 
is  required  a  concentration  of  effort  which  can  be 
obtained  in  no  way  so  easily  or  justly  as  by  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  State  Legislature. 

F.  COOPER. 

Union  School,  Camillus,  July  25,  1845, 

QUINCE  TREES,    SALT,  PLASTER,  Uc. 
Ovid,  September  15tb,  1845. 

Mr.  Editor: — Will  yoii  permit  me  to  ask  you  tlirough 
the  Farmer,  Q  few  questions,  which  you  wdl  have  the 
goodness  to  answer. 

1st.  VVjII  Peach  or  Plum  Stones  produce  the  same  kind 
of  fruit  as  the  parentstock,  aad  what  the  process  of  plant- 
ing. 

2d  Can  you  tell  me  the  causa  of  decay  in  the  quince, 
by  the  small  brandies  dying,  for  the  rirst  1  have  discovered 
this  eeison  ;  and  is  tbere  any  remedy  by  washing  the 
trees  with  any  liquid.  &c. 

3  How,  or  to  what  should  salt  be  applied,  and  in  what 
quantity;   what  is  your  opinion  on  this  suliject. 

4.  Will  plaster  be  more  beneficial  sown  on  wheat  or 
grass  in  the  fall  or  spring. 

5.  Do  you,  or  do  you  not  tbiidi  it  makes  a  difference 
with  respect  to  the  age  or  size  of  the  moon,  when  wheat 
or  plaster  is  sown.  A.  B.  D. 

ANSWER. 

1st.  Peach  and  plum  stones  "  will  not  necessarily  pro- 
duce the  same  kind  of  fruit  as  the  parentstock,"  although 
the  chances  are  in  favor  of  obtaining  similar  seedlings. — 
The  pits  may  be  planted  in  a  bed,  nursery,  or  where  one 
widhea  to  have  the  trees  come  to  maturity.  We  prefer 
planting  in  autumn,  after  the  fruit  is  ripe,  as  the  most  natu- 
ral season ;  covering  the  stones  only  two  or  three  inches, 
that  they  may  freeze ;  giving  them  at  the  same  time  the  be- 
nefit of  a  deep,  fine,  mellow  soil. 

2.  We  have  paid  some  attention  to  the  alarming  malady 
which  affects  so  many  quince  bushes  or  trees,  in  Western 
New  York.  The  disease  seems  to  be  anal'gous  to  the  blast 
in  pear  trees.  There  are  some  plausible  theories  advanced 
by  writers  on  this  subject,  which  are  not  altogether  satis- 


factory. Some  reirard  the  evil  as  the  work  of  insects,  and 
others,  with  perliaps,  a  butler  sliow  of  reasoning,  treat  it 
as  the  result  of  frost  acting  on  the  immature  wood  of  the 
[)revious  or  present  season  We  can  throw  no  new  light 
on  the  subject. 

3.  In  regard  to  the  use  of  salt  as  a  fertilizer,  there  is  no 
crop  which  will  not  be  benefitted  by  the  judicious  use  of 
common  salt  in  combination  with  lime.  On  limestone  soils 
it  may  happen  that  no  additional  lime  is  needed.  JVtr.  S.  M. 
Brown  of  Elbridge,  Onondaga  County,  informed  us  a  few 
(lays  since,  that  he  harvested  over  400  bushels  of  superior 
white  flint  wheat,  the  seed  of  which  cami;  from  Gen.  Har- 
mon, on  8  acres,  this  season  ;  the  large  yield  being  ascril)ed 
to  the  use  of  3  bushels  of  salt  per  acre,  as  a  top  dressing. 
We  are  not  sure  whether  this  salt  was  sown  in  the  fall  or 
spring,  but  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  learn,  as  Mr.  B.  is 
President  of  the  Onondaga  A.  Society,  before  which,  the 
Editor  is  soon  to  deliver  an  address. 

Salt  is  a  compound  of  two  simples — Chlorine  and  Sodi- 
um— both  of  which  are  found  as  constituents  of  mo.st  cul- 
tivated plants  ;  and  as  salt  is  very  soluble  in  water,  these 
elementary  constituents  of  plants  are  very  prone  to  be 
washed  or  leached  out  of  the  soil.  When  farmers  come  to 
regaid  as  they  should  do,  all  their  plants  as  livui-g  things, 
which  must  be  fed  properly  to  do  well,  then  they  will  begin 
to  salt  them  a  little,  and  often.  The  salts  found  in  the  li- 
quid excretions  of  all  animals,  coming  from  their  food,  and 
their  food  taking  them  from  the  soil,  if  the  soil  lack  them, 
their  supply  of  food  must  be  wanting  in  an  equal  ratio. 

4.  Plaster  is  a  salt,  and  both  on  wheat  and  grass  it  should 
be  sown  in  the  fall,  if  on  band.  But  it  had  better  be  sown 
in  the  spring  than  not  at  all.  Note  well  that  you  must 
drain  all  wet  land  before  applying  common  salt  or  gypsum, 

5.  "  The  age  and  size  of  the  moon  "  have  little  or  nothing 
to  do  with  t!ie  sowing  of  wheat  and  plaster. 


AGRICULTURE     IN     WESTERN    NEW    YORK~ 

THE  CENSUS. 

Many  eastern  papers  express  surprise,  that  soveral  of 
the  best  farming  counties  in  Western  New  York  should  bo 
on  the  decline  in  point  o{  pojiulation.  This  fact  is  wor- 
thy indeed  of  our  consideration.  "  Coming^  events  cast 
their  shadows  before." 

We  have  long  contended  that  the  farmers  of  Western 
New  York  were,  unconsciously,  violating  a  fixed  law  of  Na- 
ture— that  the  result  of  this  violation  must  be  disastrous, 
not  only  to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  but  to  the  whole  com- 
munity. According  to  the  late  census,  Genesee  county 
contains  fewer  people  by  1079  than  it  did  in  1840. — 
Twelve  towns  in  Ontario  county  have  lost  765.  The  com- 
paratively new  county  of  Chautauqua  has  also  lost  1 375  of 
its  population  within  five  years.  In  all  western  counties, 
there  are  more  or  less  towns  whose  rural  population  has 
greatly  diminished.  Why  should  farming  in  this  part  of 
the  State  bo  less  profitable  and  attractive  now,  than  at  any 
former  period  ?  Our  eastern  cities  and  markets  are  expan- 
ding with  unabating  rapidity. 

There  is  a  potent  reason  why  Scipio,  and  200  other 
towns  in  this  State,  are  loosing  that  best  of  all  wealth, 
their  industrous,  and  upright  inhabitants.  It  is  with  unaf- 
fected regret,  that  we  impute  much  of  this  growing  i-vil  to 
a  lack  of  foresight  and  wisdom  on  the  part  of  New  York 
politicians,  legislators,  and  the  farmers  themselves.— 
We  have  long  been  pained  to  witness  how  lew  public  men 
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thtire  are  among  us  that  seem  to  care  a  straw  whether  one 
tenth  or  one  half  of  the  hardy  tillers  of  the  earth  are  com- 
pelled to  emigrate  from  this  their  native  State,  and  become 
the  powerful  and  successful  rivals  of  their  friends  hero,  or 
not.  Political  honors,  sordid  avarice,  and  supreme  selfish- 
ness in  every  form,  seem  ready  to  usurp  the  place  of  all  no- 
ble ambition  to  -^jivance  the  great  industrial  interests  of 
the  Empire  State.  The  acquisition  of  properly  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other  men's  labor,  and  not  the  production  of 
wealth,  by  honest  manual  toil,  is  the  leading  idea  of  the 
present  time.  The  laws  of  Providence  that'govern  the  form- 
ation of  wheat  and  other  grain,  the  growth  of  roots,  grass, 
and  ddmestic  animals,  are  treated  with  derision.  It  is 
true,  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  and  its  State  officers, 
can  drive  tens  of  thousands  of  honest  agriculturists  away 
from  its  partially  exhausted  fields.  Tiiis  they  have  done 
already.  But  the  time  will  soon  come  when  the  claims  of 
rural  industry  will  be  able  to  obtain  a  hearing  before  the 
law-makers  of  the  State,  Public  servants  will  have  togive 
a  good  and  sufficient  reason  why  not  a  bushel  of  Western 
New  York  grain,  except  wheat  is  permitted  to  pass  through 
the  Erie  Canal  to  tidewater.  Or  if  it  do  go  forward,  why 
it  is  subjected  to  so  high  a  toll  as  to  consume  a  little 
more  than  all  the  profits  on  coarse  crops,  like  oats,  barley 
corn,  peas  and  potatoes. 

Prominent  among  the  causes  that  drive  Western  New 
Y'ork  farmers  out  of  the  State,  is  the  fact  that  the  Canal 
Board  virtually  prohibit  them  from  sending  to  tide  water 
corn,  barley,  peas,  oats,  potatoei,  and  hay,  which  are  the 
leadina  staple  articles  of  this  section.  One  bushel  of  wheat 
exhausts  the  Soil  of  some  of  its  most  valuable  constituents, 
more  than  three  bushels  of  corn.  If  we  compare  the  ef- 
fects of  wheat  with  those  of  other  crops,  the  desparity  is 
•till  greater,  showing  the  injurous  influence  of  continuous 
wheat  cropping.  A  vvis3  system  of  rotation  would  reme- 
dy this  evil.  But  this  is  impracticable  so  long  as  the  Ca- 
nal Board  will  not  allow  any  coarse  grain  to  go  to  New 
York,  to  pay  for  the  western  farmer's  tea,  coffee,  sugar, 
nails,  and  dry  goods.  It  is  now  20  years  since  the  Erie  Ca- 
nal was  opened  to  lake  Erie.  During  all  this  period,  the 
tolls  have  been  maintained  up  to  the  prohibitary  mark  a- 
gainst  most  of  the  products  of  Western  New  Y'ork  farmers. 
This  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  fact  that,  while  the  crop 
of  corn  is  equal  to  that  of  vv-heat — and  at  the  west  it  is 
much  larger — the  revenue  from  corn  and  meal  is  only  as 
one  to  one  hundred  and  fifly  when  compared  with  the  in- 
come from  tolls  on  wheat  and  Hour.  The  toll  on  corn  and 
meal  last  year  was  not  far  from  $5,00(1,  while  that  of 
wheat  and  flour  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  $8.'30,000. 

A  strict  analysis  of  the'census  retuins  of  Chautauqua 
county  will  show  a  loss  of  rural  population  in  five  years,  of 
nearly  2,000,  as  the  village  population  has  increased. — 
Along  its  40  miles  of  lake  coast,  that  county  hoo  some  250 
square  miles  of  corn  land,  not  equalled  by  a  like  body  in 
the  State  With  tolls  at  three  cents  a  bushel,  instead  of 
eight, not  only  Chautauque,  but  six  or  eight  other  counties 
could  send  corn  to  New  Y'^ork  marUet.  But  as  the  matter 
now  stands,  the  treasury  loses  the  revenue,  New  York,  the 
trade,  and  this  State,  its  most  valuable  citizens,  who  emi- 
grate to  the  wheat  lands  at  the  West. 

The  farmers  of  Chautauque,  Wyoming,  Allegany,  Living- 
ston, Erie,  Niagara,  Orleans  and  Monroe,  send  no  small 
amount  of  oats,  barley,  hay,  potatoes  and  corn  to  the  cities 
and  villagei  along  the  canal  fora  market.     Heavy  articles 


are  now  sent  from  Buffalo  to  New  York,  and  others  from 
New  Y'ork  to  Buffalo,  at  12  cents  per  hundred  lbs.  over 
toll,  or  at  $2,40  per  ton.  If  the  Canal  Board  will  reduce  the 
toll  on  oats  to  2  cents  a  bushel,  they  will  bear  transporta- 
tion. For  3  bushels  will  weigh  only  100  lbs.,  and  as  100 
lbs.  will  go  from  New  York  to  Biifiaio  at  12  cents,  add  C 
cents  toll,  and  you  make  the  whole  expense  of  freight  on 
3  bushels,  18  cents.  This  would  not  only  largely  increase 
the  revenue  of  the  canal,  so  far  as  corn  and  oats  are  con- 
cerned, but  it  w  ould  prevent  the  injury  of  the  soil,  by  exces- 
sive wheat  culture.  We  wish  every  farmer  to  understand 
that,  when  oats  are  worth  36  cents  on  the  sea  board,  they 
should  command  at  least  30  cents  to  send  there  on  all  the 
canals  in  the  State. 

The  farmers  in  \V'estern  New  York  that  raise  a  surplus 
of  hay,  potatoes,  and  apples,  should  be  allowed  to  send 
these  weighty  and  cheap  articles  tlu'ough  to  tide  water,  at 
a  dollar  a  ton.  At  present,  tliey  pay  little  or  no  revenue. 
A  boat  will  take  60  tons  of  pressed  hay — we  saw  thtm 
pressing  it  ten  mils  north  of  Rome,  for  New  Y'ork,  a  few 
days  since.  In  such  a  cargo,  the  State  would  get  $60,  be- 
side  $14  on  the  bare  boat.  Every  man  knows  that  $74  is 
better  than  no  toll,  to  say  nothing  of  the  toll  on  back  freight. 
We  have  got  to  pay  for  the  canal — keep  it  in  repair — pay 
the  lock  tenders,  and  all,  whether  we  use  it  or  not.  If  it 
be  sound  policy,  as  we  believe  it  is,  to  allow  Wisconsin  lead, 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  coal,  and  Onondaga  salt  to  pass 
through  the  canals  of  this  State  at  a  low  toll,  why  not  also 
increase  the  income  of  the  State,  by  inviting  our  own  citi- 
zens to  use  it,  by  sending  their  corn,  oats,  barley,  peas,  po- 
tatoes, and   even  turnips  and  hay  to  market? 

If  the  Erie  canal  was  really  made  to  use,  common  sense 
dictates  that  the  late  of  tolls  on  agricultural  staples  shall 
be  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  used.  For  20  years  the  tolls 
have  been  prohibitory  against  three  fourths  of  ihe  agricul- 
tural freight  of  Western  New  York.  They  are  not  less  a 
perfect  bar  to  the  passage  of  a  large  amount  of  western  to- 
bacco, hemp,  pork,  lard,  and  corn,  that  now  reach  New 
York  and  Boston  via  New  Orleans. 


CORRECTIONS. 

Monroe  Coudty  Fair — The  Fair  will  be  on  Tuesday  the  seventh 
of  October,  in«tead  of  the  8th  as  printed  in  the  hand  bills  and  other 
uotiees. 

The  Fair  of  the  American  Institute  will  commence  on  the  sixth  of 
October,  instead  of  the  13lh  as  named  in  our  September  number. 


Acknowledgment — Our  thanlis  are  due  to  F.  Childs.Esq.  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.  for  the  interest  he  has  taken  in  extending  the  circulation 
of  the  Farmer  ;  will  our  friends  in  other  sections  of  the  rouiitry 
foUw  his  exampl  e  by  sending  us  a  long  list  of  names,  with  pay  in 
advance  ? — we  shall  see. 


THF.  AMERICAN  SHEPHERD. 

This  long  e.xpectcd  work  has  come  to  hard.  It  fully  meets  our 
high  anticipations.  We  cannot  now  notice  this  book  as  it  deserves, 
but  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  allude  to  its  contents  hereafter. 
Both  the  Author  L.  A.  MORREI.E,  of  Tompkins  Co.,  and  the 
publishers  HARPER  <fe  UROTHERS,  seem  to  have  spared  no 
reasonable  pains  in  procuring  engravings,  to  illustrate  the  form 
and  organic  developments  of  Ihe  various  breeds  of  Slieep.  The  style 
is  plain,  and  the  subject  always  rendered  intelligible  to  common 
plain  far.mers, while  there  is  a  large  amount  of  truly  scientific  knowl- 
edge on  Shoe])  husbandry  commnnicated  to  the  reader. 

The  book  sliould  bo  in  every  Wool  growers  library  ;  and  in  the 
library  of  all  our  Common  Schools. 

PAULER   MERINO    BUCKvS. 

A  r\  Pauler  Meriao   Bucks,  from  one  of  the   best  flocks  in  Ver- 
^U     mont,  for  sale  by  RAWSON  HARMON,  Jr. 

Wheatland,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  28,  1845, 
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For  the  Genesee  Furmer. 

DEVON  CATTLE— ONCE  more. 

Mr.  Editor — In  my  few  remarks  on  Devon  Cat- 
tle, published  in  the  July  No.  of  the  Farmer,  I  stat- 
ed that  the  first  Devons  which  I  got  were  the  South 
Devons,  from  King's  stock,  of  Long-  Island,  which 
was  a  mistake.  I  procured  them  from  G.  W.  Feath- 
erstonhaugh,  Esq.,  who  informed  me  that  they  were 
such.  When  at  the  State  Fair,  at  Utica,  on  17th,  I 
had  the  satisfaction  of  forming  an  acquaintance  with 
J,  A.  King,  Esq.,  who  informed  me  that  Mr.  F.  pro- 
cured the  Devons  frotn  his  father,  and  that  they  were 
the  pure  North  Devon?,  imported  by  him  directly 
from  the  celebrated  Coke,  of  Norfolk,  Eng. 

It  was  not  until  recently  that  I  became  acquainted 
with  the  general  characteristics  of  the  South  De- 
vons, and  find  that  they  possess  few  of  the  pecuhar 
traits  which  distinguish  the  North  Devons  from  all 
others.  Those  which  I  first  had  were  North  De- 
vons, but  were  of  a  distinct  family  from  my  second 
purchase,  and  were  different  in  many  points  of  excel- 
lence. I  crossed  them,  and  sometime  after  made  a 
second  change,  by  breeding  from  Mr.  Dibble's  splen- 
did Bull,  which  made  a  great  improvement  in  many 
important  points.  W.  GARBUTT. 

Wheatland,  Sept.  25. 

Industry  and  Economy. — The  Indiana  Farmer 
and  Gardner  tells  the  following  simple  and  no  doubt 
truthful  tale,  which  admirably  illustrates  the  cer- 
tainty of  competence  and  independence,  if  the  hum- 
blest individual  will  but  practice  rigid  economy  in 
keeping  down  his  expenditures,  while  ho  is  diligent 
in  the  creation  of  property  by  honest  industry  : 

About  eight  years  ago  a  raw  Dutchman,  whose 
only  English  was  a  good  natured  yes,  to  every  possi- 
ble question,  got  employment  here  as  a  stable-man. 
His  wages  were  ^G  and  board;  that  was  S36  in  six 
months,  for  not  one  cent  did  he  spend.  He  washed 
his  own  shirt  and  stockings,  mended  and  patched  his 
own  breechf^s,  paid  for  his  tobacco  by  some  odd  jobs, 
and  laid  by  his  wages.  The  next  six  months,  being 
now  able  to  talk  good  P^nglish,  he  obtained  $8  per 
month,  and  at  the  end  of  six  months  more  had  ^48, 
making  in  all  for  the  year,  S84.  The  second  year, 
by  varying  his  emploj-ment — sawing  wood  in  winter, 
working  for  the  corporation  in  summer,  making  gar- 
den in  the  spring,  belaid  by  $100,  and  the  third  year 
Si  25,  making  in  three  years  $309. 

With  this  he  bought  80  acres  of  land.  It  was  as 
wild  as  when  the  deer  fled  over  it,  and  the  Indian 
pursued  him.  How  should  he  get  a  living  while  clear- 
ing it?  Thus  he  did  it:  He  hires  a  man  to  clear 
and  fence  ten  acres.  He  himself  remains  in  town  to 
earn  Ihe  money  to  pay  for  the  clearing.  Behold  him! 
already  risen  a  degree,  he  is  an  employer!  In  two 
years'  time  he  has  20  acres  well  cleared,  a  log  house 
and  stable,  and  money  enough  to  buy  stock  and  tools. 
He  now  rises  another  step  in  the  world,  for  he  gets 
married,  and  with  his  amply  built,  broadfaced,  good- 
natured  wife,  he  gives  up  the  town  and  is  a  regular 
farmer. 

In  Germany  he  owned  nothing  and  never  could  ; 
his  wages  were  nominal,  his  diet  chiefly  vegetable, 
and  his  prospect  was,  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  la- 
bor as  a  menial  for  life,  barely  earning  a  subsistence, 
and  not  leaving  enough  to  bury  him.  In  five  years 
he  has  become  the  owner  in  fee  simple  of  a  good 
farm,  with  comfortable  fixtures,  a  prospect  of  rural 
wealth,  an  independent  life,  and,  by  the  blessing  of 
Heaven  and  hie  wife,  of  an  endless  posterity.     Two 


words  tell  the  whole  story — Industry  and  Economy. 
These  two  words  will  make  any  man  rich  at  the 
West. 


SANFOKD'S  PREMIUM  STRAW  CUTTER. 

Tliis  Machine  took  thn  FtRST  premium  nt  the  Stale  Fair  at   Utica, 
September,  1845. 


TO    FARMERS    AND    OTHERS. 

THE  subscriber  is  now  maiuifactarinir  mid  offers  fur  sale,  SAN. 
FORD'S  FKRFECT  RTRAW  CUTTER,  which  has  now  been 
fully  tried  and  proved  by  competent  judges  to  be  far  superior  to 
any  other  similar  machine  in  the  State.  Some  of  the  best  firmer* 
in  this  and  adjacent  counties  have  witnessed  its  operation,  and  have 
certified  to  its  great  value.  It  cuts  straw  or  hay  with  great  rapidi- 
ty, and  very  fine  Its  cheapness  also,  compared  with  other  straw 
cutters,  should  not  be  forgotten. 

During  a  recent  meeting  of  several  of  the  officers  of  the  Ononda- 
ga CO.  Agricultural  Society,  held  in  this  village,  they  were  invited 
to  examine  it  and  see  it  in  motion,  and  all,  with  great  unanimity, 
app  oved  and  recommended  it  to  the  public. 

The  following  is  the  certificate  of  the  President  of  the  Onondaga 
CO.  Ag.  Society. 

TO  THE  AGRICULTURAL  PUBLIC. 
I  recently  witnessed  the  operation  of  "  Sauford's  Perfect  Straw 
Cutter,"  sold  by  II.  A.  Chase,  of  the  American  Temperance  House, 
Syracuse,  and  most  cordially  recommend  said  machine  to  all  person* 
wishing  to  cut  straw,  hay  or  stalks,  for  feed  to  be  given  horses  or 
cattle.  Simple  in  its  construction,  least  liable  to  get  out  of  order 
by  use,  and  for  ease  to  the  operator,  and  despatch  wiih  which  the 
work  is  done,  it  cannot  be  surpassed,  if  equalled,  by  any  machine, 
onstructed  for  the  same  purpose,  that  I  have  ever  seen,  Its  opera- 
ion  is  only  to  be  seen  to  be  admired,  and  the  machine  and  its  prin- 
ciple appproved.  SQUIRE  M.  BROWN, 

President  of  Onondasa  co.  Agricultural  .Society. 
Elbridge,  July  21,  1845. 

Other  recoirmendations  might  be  added,  but  it  is  deemed  unnec- 
ceseary.  The  machine  speaks  for  itself.  Those  wishing  a  superior 
straw  cutter,  are  invited  to  call  at  the  American  Temjieraiiee  House, 
on  H.A.CHASE. 

Syracuse,  September  5th.  1845. 

For  sale  by  B.  F.SMITH  &;Co.,  at  the  Rochester  Seed  Store, 
Front  Street. 


THRASHING  MACHINE  COVERS, 

WARRANTED  water  proof,  and  not   to   crack,  constantly  on 
hand  and  made  to  order,  b\  the  subscriber. 
Orders  through  the   Post  OtBce  will  be  thankfully  received  and 
promptly  attended  to. 

Manufacturer  of  awnings,  hags  &c.     No.  5,  second  story  Curtis' 
Block.  Rochester.  E.  C.  VV1LL1A3IS, 


MACEDON  NURSERY. 

THE  partnership  formerly  existing  between  Thomas  &  Smith 
having  been  dissolved,  orders  for  Fruit  Trees,  and  Ornamental 
Shrubs  and  herbaceous  perrennial  Flaiits,  will  be  received  by  the 
subscriber.  The  list  of  fruits  cultivated  for  sale  having  undergone 
a  thorough  revision  and  new  grounds  extensively  occupied,  many  of 
the  varieties  can  be  furnished  only  in  small  trees  till  another  year  ; 
hence  when  orders  cannoi  be  fully  supplied,  the  balance  of  remit- 
tances will  in  all  cases  be  at  once  returned  to  the  purchaser. 
Address,  postpaid,  J-  J-  THOMAS, 

9mo.  1,  184.5.  12m]  Maccdon,  Wayne  co.,  N.  Y. 

SALE  OF  STOCK. 

T  SHALL  SELL  AT  PUBLIC  SALE  on  Wednesday,  the  IStli  of 
October  next  at  mv  dwelling,  in  Sheldon,  Wyoming  Co,  N.  Y,.  a 
large  portion  of  my  valuable  stock  of  pure  Devon  cattle,  consisting 
of  Calves,  Yearlings,  <tc  ,  Steers,  Heifers,  Cows  and  Bulls  of  various 
ages. 

One  years'  credit  will  be  given  on  approved  security,  to  all  who 
wish  it.  E.  P.  BECh. 

Sheldon,  Aug.  20th,  1845. 
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From  the  KocliPsfer  Daily  Dpniocrat. 

SKETCH  OF  JOSIAH  QUINCY'S  ADDRESS. 

Mr.  Quincy  addressed  himself  to  the  President  and 
gentlemen  of  the  New- York  Agricultural  Society,  and 
remarked  that  if  there  was  any  position  in  this  world 
which  should  inspire  a  man  with  eloquence,  it  was  that 
which  he  now  occupied — the  position  of  a  speaker  on  the 
subject  of  agriculture.  He  was  standing  in  the  centre  of 
the  agricultural  population  of  the  greatest  State  of  our 
Union.  Before  him  the  lovely  valley  of  the  Mohawk  was 
stretched  out  in  the  distance — a  valley  celebralerl  in  his- 
tory, and  rendered  glorious  in  song.  Before  him  were 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands,  who  had  felled  the  forest 
and  made  the  wilderness  bud  and  blossom  like  the  rose. 
He  stood  amidst  the  evidences  of  unequaled  skill  and 
industry.  Beneath  him  was  a  soil,  rich  in  its  products  : 
and  above  him  a  Heaven  which  kindly  watched  over  all. 
We  stand  in  the  great  temple  of  Agriculture — a  temple 
at  the  uprising  of  whose  columns,  the  morning  stars  sang 
together.  It  is  a  temple  not  made  with  hands,  but  is  as 
iiish  as  the  heavens  and  as  broad  as  the  earth.  But 
alas  I  the  a^e  of  inspiration  is  passed,  and  he  never  rose 
to  address  an  audience  when  he  felt  more  sincerely  to  ask 
indulgence  than  now  that  he  was  about  to  address  the 
members  of  the  New-York  State  Agricultural  Society. 

He  thought  that  the  agricultural  society  had  made  a 
great  mistake  ;  for  he  thought  it  an  absurd  thing  to  send 
to  Massachusetts  for  a  man  to  teach  New-York  Farmers 
how  to  manage  their  farms.  He  wished  to  be  understood 
at  the  outset  of  his  remarks,  that  he  did  not  believe  that 
what  he  should  say,  would  make  two  blades  of  grass 
grow  where  one  did  before,  or  add  ought  to  the  product  of 
wheat  or  corn.  All  these  things  must  go  on  in  their  old 
fashioned  way,  for  aught  he  had  to  say. 

He  proceeded,  however,  to  remark,  that  all  must  feel 
that  the  Farmer  is  more  than  the  Farm,  and  the  influence 
of  his  vocation  upon  the  mind  of  more  consequence  than 
the  vocation  itself. 

The  position  of  the  American  Farmer  is  one  of  im- 
mense importance,  and  the  true  influence  of  that  position 
should  be  understood.  It  should  be  understood,  that  the 
individual  may  know  what  course  to  pursue.  To  the 
public  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  ;  for  every  thing 
which  relates  to  agriculture  has  an  influence  upon  the 
State. 

"  Princes  or  Kings  may  flourish  or  may  fade ; 
A  breath  ran  make  them,  for  a  breath  has  made; 
But  a  bold  yeomanry,  our  country's  pride. 
If  once  de.stroyed,  can  never  be  supplied." 

Mr.  Q.  said  that  many  farmers  were  dissatisfied  with 
their  position,  and  often  contrasted  their  condition  with 
that  of  the  successful  merchant  and  politician.  This  is 
wronsr.  The  farmer  should  be  content  to  enjoy  the  ordi- 
nary blessings  of  life,  and  to  transmit  the  enviable  heri- 
tage of  industry  and  a  good  name  to  his  posterity. 

What,  he  asked,  is  the  great  object  of  pursuit  of  man 
on  earth  ?  It  is  happiness — happiness  here  and  forever  ; 
and  the  great  question  is,  whether  agricultural  life  offers 
as  great  opportunities  of  happiness  as  any  other  ?  To  be 
happy  is,  unquestionably,  the  great  object  of  life  ;  and 
thf  greatest  blessing  that  the  external  world  can  give 
is  Health.  "  Health  of  body,"  says  the  son  of  Sirach, 
"  is  above  all  riches  ;"  and  wh^re  best  is  health  to  be 
found?  Look  around  you,  and  on  the  countenances  of 
the  tillers  of  the  earth  you  will  see  bright  eyes  and  blush- 
ing cheeks,  as  well  as  strong  muscles  and  brawny  arms. 
These  tell  us  that  the  first  of  earth's  blessings  belong  to 
those  who  till  upon  the  earth's  bosom.  But  health  is  not 
always  appreciated.  Very  many  prefer  wealth  to  it ;  and 
it  is  not  unfrequent  to  hear  the  farmer  complain  that  the 
merchant  sometimes  makes  more  money  in  one  year  than 
he  can  in  a  lifetime,  and  inquires  whether  that  vocation 
is  most  to  be  desired  which  is  thus  slow  in  accumulating 
wealth  ?  But  what  price  does  the  merchant  pay  for  this 
rapid  accumulation  of  wealth?  He  sacrifices  health  of 
body  and  serenity  o£  mind.  Follow  him  through  the 
crowded  streets  of  our  commercial  marts.  Trace  him  to 
his  counting  room  or  his  workshop,  and  learn  the  difficul- 


ties which  he  encounters.  For  a  time,  his  health  con- 
tinues ;  but  premature  decay  is  often  his  portion  ;  and 
what  is  worse,  with  his  health,  vanishes  his  peace  of 
mind.  Those  engaged  in  hazardous  vocations  do,  he 
conceded,  sometimes  get  rich  rapidly.  But  there  is  great 
risk.  When  the  farmer  plants  his  seed  he  expects  an 
abundant  return  in  kind  ;  but  the  merchant  often  "  sows 
the  wind  and  reaps  the  whirlwind" — a  very  bad  system 
of  agriculture. 

Few  merchants  can  carry  on  their  business  success- 
fully upon  their  own  means.  They  must  borrow  ;  and 
Solomon  says,  "  The  borrower  is  a  servant  to  the  lender. " 
If  success  conies,  does  it  often  come  quickly  ?  Possibly 
years  of  labor  may  be  rewarded  with  riches  ;  but  how 
seldom  is  even  this  seen  ?  In  the  great  commercial 
cities  of  the  land,  at  least  90  per  cent,  of  all  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits,  fail.  The  fortunate  holder  of  a  lot- 
tery prize  is  placarded  at  everj'  corner  of  your  streets  ; 
but  what  becomes  of  the  ninety  and  nine  who  draw 
blanks  ? 

After  all,  a  farmer  may  ask,  what  is  the  advantage  of 
great  wealth?  And  what  is  wealth?  "A  man  is  as 
well  off,"  said  a  great  New-York  capitalist,  "  who  is 
worth  half  a  million,  as  if  he  were  rich!"  Punch  says 
that  when  Rothschild  was  told  that  Louis  Phillipe's  in- 
come was  but  $50  a  minute,  his  eyes  tilled  with  tears, 
and  he  remarked,  "  I  was  really  not  aware  of  the  King's 
destitution  !"  "  We  will  conquer  all  India,"  said  Perus 
to  his  Prime  Minister;  "  we  will  then  cross  over  to  Asia 
and  conquer  that.  We  will  then  find  other  nations  to 
conquer  ;  and  when  all  are  subdued,  we  will  then  sit 
quietly  down  and  enjoy  ourselves."  "But  why,"  said 
the  Minister,  "  may  we  not  now  sit  down  and  enjoy  our- 
selves without  going  to  so  much  trouble?"  It  was  the 
prayer  of  an  inspired  sa<xe,  "  give  me  neither  poverty  nor 
riches,"  and  the  great  Bacon  said,  "seek  not  proud  rich- 
es, but  such  as  you  can  gel  honestly,  spend  frugally  and 
leave  cheerfully."  Could  there  be  a  better  definition  of 
contentment  found  ?  "Tell  your  master,"  .«aid  a  Roman 
General  to  a  Persian  embassador,  who  found  him  cooking 
his  frugal  meal  with  his  own  hands,  "Tell  your  master, 
that  all  the  gold  in  Persia  could  never  bribe  a  man  who 
is  content  to  live  on  turneps  ;"  true  as  it  was  patriotic. 
If  a  man  would  be  happy,  he  must  have  limited  desires. 

Health  of  body  and  contentment  of  one's  state,  is  all 
that  nature  can  give,  and  to  say  that  agriculture  is  best 
adapted  to  secure  this  result,  is  but  saying  what  has  been 
a  thousand  times  said  before.  If  you  have  these  certain 
rewards,  you  are  rich.  You  need  not  covet  the  riches  of 
the  merchant.  The  amount  of  premium  is  in  proportion 
to  the  risk  run. 

All  men  v-'isli  to  be  esteemed,  and  all  should  desire  to 
be  useful.  Who  more  than  the  farmer,  can  be  gratified 
in  both  ?  The  great  mass  of  the  human  fatnily  must  be 
farmers  :  and  upon  them  rests  the  destiny  of  the  nation. 
They  have  the  power  to  give  direction  to  those  upon 
whom  is  devolved  the  immediate  guardianship  of  our 
institutions.  To  do  this  right,  it  is  desirable  that 
they  should  be  intelligent,  for  the  continuance  of  our 
institutions  depends  upon  the  virtue  and  intelligence 
of  the  people.  If  a  nation  would  be  free,  it  must  bo 
first  intelligent  and  virtuous.  The  farmers  hold,  by 
their  numbers,  the  gift  of  ofHce.  If  they  distribute 
these  gifts  discriminatingly,  our  Republic  will  long  con- 
tinue. If  they  play  falsely,  they  will  find,  when  it  is  too 
late,  that  they  have  sold  their  birthright,  and  have  no 
room  for  repentance. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  although  collectively  Farmers 
have  power,  individually,  they  are  of  little  value  like  the 
ocean  ;  in  its  combined  majesty,  it  has  power  to  bear  the 
mighty  fleet,  but  in  isolated  drops,  it  is  of  no  service. 

Some  find  fault  thai  Fanners  are  not  sufiicicntly 
noticed  and  admired.  But  all  such  should  remember 
that  notice  and  admiration  are  not  essential  to  happiness. 
Still  even  here,  farmers  have  as  little  to  complain  of  aa 
any  other  class  of  community.  Almost  every  Chief 
Magistrate  has  been  a  Farmer  either  before,  during,  or 
after  hif  elevation.      Wo  have  had  the  Farmer  of  .Mount 
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Vernon,  the  Farmer  of  Monticello,  the  Farmer  of  the 
Hermitage,  the  Farmer  of  Ashland,  the  Farmer  of  North 
Bend,  the  Farmer  of  Tennessee,  the  Farmer  of  Marsh- 
field,  and  the  Farmer  of  Lindenwald  :  thus  proving,  that 
allhongh  all  Farmers  cannot  be  Presidents,  all  Presidents 
mast  be  Farmers. 

In  Agricultural  life,  continued  Mr.  Q.,  there  are  ver>' 
great  opportunities  for  usefulness.  When  you  place  you- 
seed  in  the  ground,  you  know  not  the  extent  of  its  pror 
duct;  hut  when  you  sow  the  seeds  of  virtue,  you  are  sure 
of  an  abundant  return.  One  hundred  years  ago,  there 
lived  m  Boston,  a  poor  Tallow  Chandler — wise  and  hon- 
est. It  was  his  custom  every  morning,  to  repeat  this 
text  :  "  See  a  man  diligent  in  business,  he  shall  stand 
before  Kings."  This  seed  was  sown  in  good  ground. 
His  youngest  boy  was  "  diligent  in  business,"  and  he  did 
'■  stand  before  Kings."  He  snatched  the  lightning  from 
the  clouds,  and  cast  sceptres  from  the  hands  of  Kings. — 
On  his  death  bed,  he  said  that  to  his  father's  precepts,  he 
attributed  his  success  in  life.  He  caused  a  monument  to 
be  reared  to  that  father's  memory  ;  but  his  noblest  mon- 
ument was  his  son's  character.  The  example  which  he 
gave  of  thrift  and  diligence,  has  induced  thousands  to  im- 
itate his  example  ;  and  yet  unborn  millions  will  testify  to 
the  benefits  of  a  single  scripture  text  upon  the  mind  and 
character  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 

Mental  improvement  is  essential  to  the  happiness  of  a 
Farmer.  In  my  ideal  of  a  Farmer,  is  included  more  than 
mere  reaping  of  fields  and  filling  of  barns.  He  did  not 
expect  a  Farmer  to  be  learned  in  what  is  not  useful.  But 
if  he  enjoys  health,  let  him  know  something  of  the  admi- 
rable machine  which  is  thus  kept  in  healthful  operation 
by  an  Almighty  hand.  Let  him  know  something  of  the 
physiology  of  the  vegetable  world,  and  every  blade  will 
speak  to  him  of  the  beneficence  of  the  Creator.  It  is  in 
the  power  of  everj'  man  to  devote  a  portion  oi'  his  time  to 
these  sublime  pursuits.  It  will  make  his  walks  pleasant- 
er  and  his  flowers  sweeter. 

Nothing,  continued  Mr.  Q. ,  is  more  important  than 
mental  culture,  except  moral  discipline.  Every  condition 
of  man  involves  trial,  but  not  in  the  same  degree.  It  is 
not  from  every  condition  of  life  that  the  narrow  gate  is 
entered  through  the  eye  of  a  needle.  There  are  compar- 
atively few  temptations  in  agriculturnl  life.  It  is  a  life 
which  rests  upon  no  man's  promise,  but  upon  Hie  who 
hath  promised  summer  aud  winter,  seed  time  and  harvest. 

And  while  free  from  temptation,  such  a  life  gives  com- 
plete scope  for  the  performance  of  all  those  duties  which 
make  men  better  and  happier.  Every  man  cannot  render 
himself  conspicuous  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  by  rendering 
great  service  to  his  country.  But  it  is  not  tliey  whose  pres- 
ence draws  forth  the  shout  of  the  multitude,  who  alone  are 
useful.  God  approves  the  services  of  the  venerable  Patri- 
arch whose  presence  draws  tears  from  the  eye,  and  bles- 
sings from  the  tongue  of  those  who  have  felt  his  unosten- 
tatious acts  of  kindness. 

The  farmer,  like  the  natriarch  of  old,  stands  at  the  head 
of  his  family.  When  tne  Great  Law  Giver  led  his  cho- 
sen people  out  of  bondage  and  established  them  in  Judea, 
allHisdispensed  institutions  proved  how  much  He  thought 
of  the  influence  of  agriculture  in  forming  human  charac- 
ter. To  remember  and  love  Him,  and  rejoice  before  Him 
on  national  anniversaries  and  festal  days,  was  the  great 
command.  The  second  was  like  unto  it — kindness  to 
the  stranger  and  the  fatherless.  Nor  was  the  brute  for- 
gotten. The  chosen  people  were  directed  to  remember 
them  when  they  should  gather  in  their  fruits,  and  not  to 
"  muzzle  tho  ox  that  treadeth  out  the  corn." 

The  scenes  which  surround  the  Farmer,  cannot  but 
lead  his  mind  upward.  The  high  mountains — the  lovely 
valleys — the  green  fields  and  tlie  dancing  brooks — all 
cheer  hinr  on  his  joyous  pilgrimage.  The  glorious  sun 
sends  his  rays  to  the  millions  of  the  tillers  of  the  earth,  to 
enrich  their  toil,  and  to  cheer  them  on  in  their  career  of 
happy  contentment. 

The  religious  feeling  is  no  where  so  naturally  produced, 
as  amid  the  rural  scenes  with  which  the  farmer  is  sur- 
rounded.    The  Shepherd  boy  of  Israel,  while  keeping 


his  father's  flocks,  was  filled  with  admiration  of  God's 
munificence,  and  exclaimed,  in  holy  rapture — "  What  is 
man  that  Thou  art  mindful  of  him,  or  the  son  of  man  that 
Thou  regardest  him  ?"  Veneration  and  love  bursts  spon- 
taneously from  his  lips  ;  and  when  all  wrapped  in  holy 
gratitude,  he  exclaimed,  "  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd  ;  I 
shall  not  want. "  But  anon,  his  voice  comes  to  us  from 
the  camp  and  the  tented  field, — from  the  palace  and  the 
throne  ;  but  in  a  tone  how  altercdl  The  inspiration  of 
the  shepherd  does  not  follow  him.  The  remorse  of  cou- 
science  and  the  despair  of  guilt  are  there  ;  and  as  he  re- 
members his  joyous  pastoral  life,  well  might  he  exclaim — 
"  Oh!  that  I  had  the  wings  of  a  dove  that  I  might  flee 
away  and  be  at  rest!" 

Nevertheless,  some  of  my  hearers  may  say — "  Well, 
that  is  all  very  poetic  ;  but  I  want  to  be  rich.  That  i."; 
the  success  at  which  I  aim,  and  I  never  can  be  happy  as 
a  Farmer."  No,  nor  you  never  could  be  happy  in  any 
vocation.  How  could  you  be  happy  while  you  are  envi- 
ous, avaricious,  ambitious  ?  You  have  no  more  chance 
to  be  happy,  under  any  circumstances,  than  were  the  en- 
vious, avaricious  and  ambitious  angels  who  rebelled  and 
were  cast  out  of  heaven.  The  inspired  penman  summed 
it  all  up  in  a  few  words — "  With  contentment  there  is 
great  gain." 

The  agricultural  life,  said  Mr.  Q.,  is  one  eminently 
adapted  to  produce  human  happiness  and  virtue.  But  he 
should  despise  no  other  calling.  Despise  not  the  wealth 
of  the  merchant.  It  has  been  earned  at  a  cost  which  it 
is  impossible  to  estimate.  While  the  farmer  rests  quietly 
after  his  day  of  toil,  the  sleep  of  the  merchant  is  disturb- 
ed by  overwhelming  fears.  The  rewards  of  your  labor  is 
sure.  You  know  that  so  long  as  God's  promise  lasts,  you 
are  safe  ;  while  he  knows  that  a  "  change  of  times" — 
the  slightest  interruption  in  the  wheels  of  commerce,  may 
engulph  him  in  irretrievable  ruin  and  bankruptcy. 

Envy  not  the  student.  His  pale  cheek  shows  at  what 
expense  his  knowledge  is  obtained.  He  is  shut  up  in  the 
smoky  cabinet  or  cloister,  while  you  enjoy  the  pure 
breezes  of  heaven. 

Envy  not  the  distinguished  statesman.  His  name  may 
be  in  every  mouth  ;  but  envy  and  malice  follow  him. 
And  he  feels  that  should  he  attain  the  highest  stations,  he 
will  make  hundreds  of  enemies  for  every  oflicc  it  is  in  his 
power  to  bestow. 

The  situation  of  the  Farmer  is  that  in  which  the  Al- 
mighty placed  his  people  in  their  days  of  comparative  in- 
nocence, and  to  that  situation  many  of  His  laws  refer  ; 
and  when  in  the  fullness  of  time,  the  Messiah  came,  it 
was  to  the  shepherds  that  his  advent  was  announced,  by 
a  chorus  of  angels.  It  has  been  honored  as  the  choice 
of  the  great  and  good  of  all  ages.  It  was  chosen  by  the 
Almighty  for  his  people  under  the  old  dispensation,  and 
they  were  the  earliest  recipients  of  his  favor  under  the 
new.  Agriculture  conduces  to  health  and  competence  ; 
and  in  giving  these,  it  gives  all  this  life  can  bestow,  and, 
if  rightly  improved,  they  will  open  to  him  a  glorious  fu- 
ture. 

At  the  close  of  this  beantit'ul  address,  thus  imperfectly 
sketched, 

.1.  A.  King,  Esq.,  paid  Mr,  Q.  a  deserved  and  very 
handsome  compliment,  and  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
distinguished  speaker  ;  and  that  a  copy  be  solicited  for 
publication. 

This  was  carried  unanimously  ;  and  after  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  citizens  of  Utica, 

The  State  Agricultural  Fair  for  1845,  was  declared 
closed. 

For  the  Geuesco  Fanner. 

AGRICULTURAL  FAIRS. 

Mr.  Editor — The  summers  scorching  heat  being 
over,  and  the  refreshing'  showers  which  have  lately 
fallen,  having-  restored  to  the  parched  fields  their 
wonted  garb  of  luxiirant  green,  I  resolved  to  pay 
a  visit  to  my  numerous  farming  friends  ;  and  as  I 
passed  along,  I  was   charmed  to   see  the   delightful 
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change  that  the  few  refreshing  showers  had  made  in 
restoring  fohagc  to  its  former  vigor.  The  fields  of 
"vvhcat  ihat  had  been  early  sown  were  very  spotted, 
owing  to  the  severe  drouth,  but  were  fast  recover- 
iug  their  uniform  hue.  The  seed  time  has  been 
unusually  fine  ;  and  the  wheat  crop  never  was  put  in 
in  better  condition  ;  and  I  believe  it  is  generally  ad- 
mitted that  a  favourable  seeding  is  usually  followed 
by  a  bountiful  harvest. 

I  first  called  upon  friend  A.  and  found  him  and  all 
the  fanuly  actively  engaged  in  jjreparation  for  the 
coming  Count}^  Fair;  the  mother  and  daughers  were 
busily  employed  on  various  articles  of  domestic  in- 
genuity and  skill ;  and  I  could  not  but  admire  how 
beautifully  it  called  into  activity  the  energies  of  the 
youthful  mind,  in  planning  and  adjusting  the  various 
specimens  of  their  industry.  The  boys  too,  were 
engaged  with  equal  zeal  in  fitting  and  preparing  the 
stock  for  exhibition,  and  it  was  really  delightful  to 
see  what  a  beneficial  effect  the  "Farmers' Jubilee," 
(for  such  it  ought  always  to  be  called,)  had  upon 
these  youths,  each  one  cheerfully  performing  his  ap- 
pointed task. 

I  n:>xt  called  on  friend  B.  and  found  the  same 
lively  activity  ;  all  busily  engaged  in  preparing  for 
the  joj^ful  day,  where  each  could  exhibit  the  evidence 
of  his  industry  and  skill,  and  enjoy  the  more  exalted 
pleasure  ot  a  social  visit  from  all  parts  of  the  county. 

I  remarked  to  B.  that  these  exhibitions  must  have 
a  very  benpficial  effect  in  improving  the  social  feel- 
ing and  active  energies  of  the  community,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  young  ;  and  that  it  could  nut  be  pos- 
sible that  any  one  could  have  the  least  objection  to 
them.  B.  shook  his  head,  and  with  a  look  of  sincere 
regret,  said,  "  yes  sir,  however  unaccountable  it  may 
appear,  there  are  many  farmers  who  do  not  approve  of 
our  societies,  and  will  not  give  them  their  support : 
there  are  others  who  occasionally  attend  the  fair,  but 
not  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  social  interview,  and 
the  pleasure  of  seeing,  and  comparing  other's  pro- 
ductions and  stock  with  their  own,  but  purely  as  a 
matter  of  money  making  ;  their  only  motive  is  the 
premium,  and  they  never  attend,  nor  pay  as  mem- 
bers, unless  they  are  confident  that  they  have  some- 
thing to  exhibit  that  will  take  a  premium  ;  and  if 
they  do  not  get  it  they  are  vexed  and  abuse  the  man- 
agers, and  condemn  the  Society.'* 

I  answered,  lam  astonished  to  hear  it,  friend  B  ; 
I  thought  that  the  Farmers'  Jubilee  would  be  so  con- 
genial to  the  noble  feelings  of  every  cultivator  of  the 
soil,  that  there  would  not  be  one  in  the  Count}^,  who 
would  not  be  highly  gratified  in  attending,  and  take 
pleasure  in  contributing  something  towards  making 
the  exhibition  interestmg  and  useful,  regardless  of 
the  premiums  ;  for  that  is  not  the  object  of  the  soci- 
ety, and  ought  not  to  be  the  motive  for  attendmg  the 
fair.  It  is  intended  as  a  social  interview,  for  mutual 
improvement,  to  see  and  coinpare  what  each  one  is 
doing,  and  to  ascertain  how  he  does  it,  and  not  for 
the  sake  of  a  few  dollars. 

I  passed  over  the  way  and  called  on  farmer  C:  was 
kindly  received — the  civilities  of  the  day  were  pass- 
ed— and  friends  inquired  after — the  weather  discuss- 
ed ;  and  the  daily  avocations  t:  Iked  over;  but  not 
one  word  about  the  fair.  Dinner  being  ready,  all 
were  seated  at  the  table,  and  1  was  struck  with  the 
difference  in  appearance  between  the  young  mem- 
bers of  this  family,  and  the  one  I  had  left.  None  of 
that  active  and  lively  animation  which  youths  ex- 
hibit, when  buoyant  with  future  hopes.     I  at   last 


mentioned  the  coming  fair,  and  that  A.  and  B.  were 

very  busy  preparing  for  it. 

I  saw  a  gleam  of  hope  in  the  countenance  of 
each  young  member  present,  speaking  in  language 
that  could  not  be  misunderstood,  that  they 
would  have  been  glad  to  be  thus  employed,  but  father 
C.  says  no. 

I  took  the  liberty  to  inquire  his  objections  to  the 
society,  and  remarked  that  he  was  denying  his  chil- 
dren, the  satisfaction  of  a  social  interview  with  their 
fellows,  and  checking  their  active  energies  for  use- 
ful improvement.  He  replied  "  that  he  never  had 
thought  of  it  in  that  light,  but  considered  it  a  mere 
speculative  business  ;  a  few  big  farmers,  and  busy 
managers  took  all  the  premiums,  and  always  would 
do  so,  for  his  part,  he  had  no  objections  to  the  soci- 
ety, if  it  could  but  be  fairly  managed,  and,  that  he 
was  not  alone  in  that  opinion,  for  a  majority  of  the 
farmers  agreed  with  him. 

I  endeavored  to  reason  with  him,  and  stated  that 
if  the  farmers  generally  would  take  an* interest  in 
the  management  of  the  society,  that  they  could 
soon  put  things  right  ;  but  he  said  no,  it  was  no  use 
trying  to  do  anything,  as  long  as  the  like  of  A  .  and 
B,  who  were  rich  farmers,  took  all  the  money. 

I  returned  to  A.  and  informed  him  of  C's.  objec- 
tions to  the  society,  and  he  frankly  declared  that 
that  objection  should  be  done  away  in  future,  on  his 
part  :  he  would  not  take  any  more  money  from  the 
society,  and  if  he  should  be  a  successful  competitor, 
the  premiums  should  remain  in  the  treasury.  The 
money  never  was  his  motive  for  attending  the  fair; 
the  satisfaction  of  the  social  interview  with  his  fel- 
low farmers  was  a  bountiful  compensation  to  him  ; 
the  greatest  benefit  to  be  derived  from  these  exibi- 
tions,  w^as  the  encouragement  it  gave  to  the  young, 
by  stimulating  them  to  thought  and  action. 

I  again  saw  A,  and  his  views  were  the  same  as 
those  expressed  by  B.  He  too  resolved  to  do  all  he 
could  to  remove  the  prejudice  that  existed  amongst 
his  fellow  farmers  against  agricultural  societies  and 
exhibitions,  and  declared  that  it  should  not  again  be 
said  of  him  that  he  attended  the  fair  for  money.  I 
also  called  on  friend  G.  and  he  heartily  approved  of 
the  resolutions  of  A.  and  B.  and  hoped  that  it 
would  be  generally  followed  by  all  the  active  friends 
of  the  society  and  of  agricultural  improvements. 
Respectfully,  .  T.  D. 

Sept.  24th,  1845. 

For  tlie  Genesee  Ftirmer. 

LETTER  FROM  WYOMIiXG  COUNTY. 

Mr.  Editor, — The  pursuit  of  agriculture  is  admit- 
ted to  be  the  noblest  and  most  useful  avocation  of 
social  man  ;  and  in  no  way  can  the  statesman,  phi- 
lanthropist, and  the  lover  of  domestic  happiness,  do 
so  much  good,  or  promote  the  happiness  of  his  fel- 
low so  well,  as  by  fostering  the  interests  of  the  cul- 
tivators of  the  soil,  and  advancing  them  to  their  real 
dignity,  and  deserved  standing  in  society.  And  it  is 
truly  gratifying,  in  this  our  day,  to  witness  the  in- 
creasing interest  in  society  in  favor  of  the  true  mode 
of  increasing  social  happiness  and  national  greatness. 

I  was  highly  gratified  to  leai-n,  that  it  was  your 
intention  to  visit  various  sections  of  the  State,  (and 
particularly  ours)  to  endeavor  to  arouse  the  farmers 
to  a  sense  of  their  true  interest :  and  I  hope  you  will 
favor  tis  with  a  special  acknowledgment  of  this 
kind,  as  our  county  is  placed  in  somewhat  an  inland 
position,    and  we,   young    in    the   science  :     Yet 
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through  the  instrumentality  of  your  valuable  yet 
unassuming  journal,  together  with  the  countenance 
bestowed  by  the  State,  the  gubj^ct  of  agriculture  is 
acquiring  a  more  prominent  position  among  the  sub- 
jects of  national  interest  than  formerly* 

Our  county  Fairs  arc  tolerably  well  attended,  and 
the  number  of  competitors  at  our  plowing  matches 
is  respectable,  and  in  addition,  I  understand  that  the 
towns  of  Pavilion  and  Covington,  are  forming  an  Ag- 
ricultural Society,  auxiliary  to  the  county  Society, 
which  I  have  no  doubt  the  enterprizing  inhabitants 
of  these  sister  towns  will  make  both  pleasing  and 
profitable. 

And  I  further  hope  that  you  will  from  time  to 
time  publish  the  fruits  of  your  labor,  in  your  valua- 
ble journal,  through  which  medium  your  humane 
exertions  are  beginning  to  be  extensively  realized. 
It  is  my  opinion  as  a  practical  farmer,  that  the  more 
immediate  your  approach,  owing  to  your  position, 
the  greater  "the  effect  :  and  were  it  within  your  pow- 
er to  spend  in  each  neighborhood,  time,  sufficient 
to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  soil,  their  crops,  til- 
lage, and  treatment  of  their  animals,  it  would  very 
much  increase  your  usefulness,  as  your  advice  might 
be  the  means  of  placing  many  in  a  better  track. 

When  in  our  county,  I  hope  you  will  not  forg,°t, 
to  visit  Mr.  Beck,  of  Sheldon.  We  consider  him  an 
honor  and  a  great  acquisition  to  this  county;  he  is 
from  Scotland,  and  brought  with  him  the  practical 
experience  of  that  country,  and  has,  with  his  judi- 
cious management,  more  than  doubled  the  products 
of  his  farm  in  seven  years. 

I  am  convinced  that  you,  with  all  lovers  of  beauty 
and  synmietry,  will  be  delighted  to  see  his  splendid 
stock  of  Devon  Cattle:  they  are  so  uniform  in  color 
and  appearance,  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
one  from  the  other.  I  think  a  sight  of  his  stock  will 
convince  the  unbiased,  that  the  complaint  of  "dimin- 
utive size  and  poor  milkers,"  has  been  niade  for  etfect. 

On  Tuesday  the  10th  inst.,  his  splendid  bull 
"  Wallace,"  three  years  old,  with  two  heifers,  pass- 
ed through  Buffalo  on  their  way  to  Michigan,  and 
■were  very  much  admired  by  all  who  saw  them,  and 
it  was  admitted  b}'  some  of  the  best  judges  of  stock, 
that  they  could  not  be  surpassed  by  any  in  the  Union. 

That  beautiful  cow  and  calf  which  our  distin- 
guished fellow  laborer  in  the  good  cause,  L.  F.  Allen, 
exhibited  at  the  State  fair  at  Poughkeepsie  in  1844, 
and  which  he  sold  to  D.  W.  Colt,  Es^i.  of  New  Jer- 
sey, were  from  Mr.  Beck's  stock. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  the  time  will  soon  come  when 
every  farmer  in  Western  New-York  at  least,  will 
become  convinced  of  his  true  int  rest  and  his  duty  to 
posterity,  and  become  a  supporter  and  a  contributor 
to  our  Agricultural  journals;  we  will  then  advance 
with  rapid  strides.         Your  most  obt.  servant, 

AGRICULTOR. 

Wyoming  County,  June  17,  1845. 

CHAIR  OF    AGRICULTURE. 

The  officers  of  the  Agricultural  Society  for  this 
District,  have  determined  upon  petitioning  the  Leg- 
islature for  the  insertion  of  a  clause,  in  the  new 
University  Bill,  for  the  establishment  of  a  Profess- 
orship of  Agricultural  Chemistry  ;  and  also  for  an 
apportionment  of  funds  to  be  applied  in  procuring  a 
Model  Farm  in  each  district.  Seeing  that  the  suc- 
cessful cultivation  of  the  soil  is  a  matter  of  para- 
mount interest  to  all,  inasmuch  as  its  products  are 
necessarily  looked  upon  as  a  permanent  means  of 
meeting  our  imports,  and  being  as  well  the  employ- 


ment of  the  bulk  of  our  population,  a  denial  of  the  first 
request  can  scarcely  be  anticipated  ;  should  not  the 
Legislature  accede  to  the  second,  the  Model  Farms 
will  have  to  be  established  by  the  exertions  of  the 
individual  societies— -for  instance,  as  joint  stock  af- 
fairs ;  there  are  surely  a  sufficient  number  of  individ- 
uals in  each  district  willing  to  subscribe  £5  or  £10 
each  for  such  a  purpose. — St.  Catharine's  {C.  Jf.,) 
Journal. 

The  project  for  starting  a  model  farm,  combining 
a  school  for  teaching  all  important  branches  of  an 
English  education,  together  with  a  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  the  inductive  sciences  to  enable  the  youth  in- 
tended for  farmers  to  investigate  all  the  principles  of 
the  vegetable  and  animal  economy  of  nature,  and  the 
actual  experimental  application  of  their  knowledge 
to  the  business  of  their  calling,  has  long  been  a  sub- 
ject of  intense  interest  with  many  enlightened  agri- 
cultural gentlemen  of  this  State.  Our  talented 
friend,  Doct.  Dan'l.  Lee,  has  several  times  brought 
the  subject  before  the  Legislature  of  this  State, 
and  an  act  was  passed,  authorizing  the  constitu- 
tion of  such  an  establishment ;  but  it  proved  but  a 
"barren  sceptre,"  as  no  funds  were  provided  for 
sustaining  or  commencing  such  an  Institution. 

A  project  is  now  on  foot  to  make  a  joint  stock 
concern  for  Western  New  York,  the  shares  to  be 
$100,  and  the  dividends  to  be  20  per  cent  annually, 
payable  in  tuition.  If  properly  managed,  I  can  con- 
ceive of  no  course  more  desirable  for  our  youth,  than 
the  combination  of  study  with  actual  experiments  in 
preparing  and  cropping  the  soil.  One  half  of  the 
time  devoted  to  study,  and  the  other  to  the  cares 
and  management  of  certain  portions  of  land,  and  its 
crops  set  off  to  his  charge,  and  the  experimental  ap- 
plications of  manures,  and  the  difTerent  manner  of 
the  various  processes  of  tillage,  actually  testing  all 
the  projects  and  nostrums  which  are  so  rife  in  these 
go-a-head  times.  If,  Mr.  Editor,  some  energetic  and 
intelligent  person  would  undertake  this  project  in 
earnest,  I  think  it  could  not  fail  of  success,  and  it 
must  result  in  becominsr  an  agent  of  great  and  last- 
ing benefit  to  that  trade  of  all  trades  the 

FARMER. 

For  the  Genesee  Farmer. 

THE    AGRICULTURAL     STATE    FAIR  AT 
UTICA. 

Not  having  heard  the  premiums  declared  off,  I  can 
only  give  a  hasty  improvisation  of  what  I  saw  and 
heard  at  the  great  fair  at  Utica. 

Arrived  Wednesday,  at  3  A.  M.,  went  with  sun- 
dry others,  male  and  female,  to  M'Gregor's,  a  fine 
house  near  the  Rail  Road;  at  this  time  filled  with 
sleepers,  from  garret  to  basement  story  ;  some  on 
beds,  some  on  carpets,  others  on  the  painted  canvass 
covered  floor  of  the  dining  room  :  the  landlord  had 
gone  to  bed,  f&gged  ;  his  poUte  sub  regretted  that 
he  could  not  give,  even  the  ladisB,  a  place  to  sleep. 
As  is  generally  the  case,  the  ladies  made  less  ado 
at  their  fate  than  their  male  friends.  Being  used  to 
all  sorts  of  life,  T  had  only  to  lean  back  in  a  chair  to 
forget  all  sympathy  for  the  spoiled  ones,  of  what  fools 
call  good  fortune. 

A  good  breakfast,  with  a  very  large,  and  s^'arp  set 
company  here,  was  not,  as  the  Spaniard  says,  "(fos 
sopas,"  but  two  breads,  denoting  the  Yankee  char- 
acter of  the  house,  such  jonneycake  as  even  a  Rhode 
Islander  might  envy,  and  coiTee  that  was  not  roast- 
ed under  the  burning  ruins  of  Broad  street;  but  such 
was  the  paucity  of  waiters,  that  the  over  modest  got 
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very  little  coffee  ;  a  sensible  looking  farnner  opposite 
me,  said  he  could  get  no  coffee  ;  I  hailed  a  passing 
maid,  directing  her  to  the  poor  cotfecless  man,  he 
was  promptly  supplied;  "how  come  you  to  call  him 
a  poor  man,"  asked  my  voisin,  because,  said  I,  the  ap- 
peal was  to  human  sympathy;  had  shebeen  the  land- 
lady, I  would  have  called  him  rich,  to  touch  her  self 
interest. 

Standing  at  the  over-thronged  gate  at  the  fair 
waiting  for  the  human  tide  to  subside,  I  was  invited 
to  the  olficcrs  room,  where  I  had  t!ie  pleasure  to 
greet  our  friends  of  the  Cultivator  and  (lenesee  P^ar- 
mcr,  Luther  Tucker,  and  Doctor  Lee:  I  left  them 
seated  behind  piles  of  diplomas  and  dollars;  encum- 
bered with  pen,  ink  and  paper,  those  et  ceteras  of 
drudgery,  which  are  the  ofi'set  to  the  honors  of  of- 
fice. 

That  which  struck  me  first  as  I  entered  the  fenc- 
ed enclosure,  was  the  green  luxuriance  of  the  timo- 
thy and  clover  sward  under  my  feet ;  never  again 
will  I  deprecate  the  Siberian  snows,  the  moist,  rainy 
atmosphere  of  Oneida  county,  since  these  give  the 
only  sure  pledge  of  those  green  pastures  which  the 
sunny,  fruit-bearing  west,  with  its  warm,  calcareous 
soil  can  only  hope  for,  in  a  wet  season. 

I  found  ail  access  to  the  hall  of  Flora  and  Pomo- 
na nearly  impracticable,  from  the  dense  mass  of  men 
and  women  crowding  its  porta!,  but  in  mercy  to  the 
masses,  every  female  seemed  instinctively  to  have  left 
her  bustle  at  home,  as  if  she  had  a  presentiment  of 
the  great  jam  nt  the  great  fair. 

Around  tho  circle  were  pens  containing  stock  and 
four-footed  animals  of  the  farm,  we  are  told,  to  the 
number  of  GSo,  all  of  the  im[)roved  breeds  ;  here 
were  the  stately  short-horned  Durham,  the  quiet 
looking  Devon,  the  short  legged  bull  of  Ilolderness, 
cows,  calves,  sheep,  hogs,  and  now  promenading  the 
moving  inner  circle,  the  graceful  horse. 

Here  were  costly  buggies,  and  costlier  carriages, 
drawn  by  horses  covered  with  plate  mounted  har- 
ness, lilled  to  overflowing  with  the  fairest  and  best 
dressed  of  the  niral  fair.  In  vain  did  I  look  for  that 
badge  of  the  farmers  intrinsic  CKlVmir,  the  neat,  plain, 
well  painted  lumber  wagon,  with  its  comfortable 
spring  seats,  drawn  by  horses,  whose  spirit  and  hear- 
ing needed  no  tinsel  to  set  them  off;  would  such  an 
unpretending  show  have  been  out  of  place  at  this 
great  farmer  festival,  where  the  intrinsic  should  al- 
ways predominate  over  the  extrinsic  ? 

Here  was  a  great  display  of  agricultural  imple- 
ments; improved  plows,  harrows,  straw  cutters  com- 
bined with  corn  shellers,  stoves  and  steamers,  cheese 
vats,  and  llussey's  invaluable  reaper,  besides  a  thou- 
sand and  one  other  articles  too  numerous  to  name 
here.  But  the  greatest  show  was  the  everlasting 
throng  of  the  people  of  all  ages,  sexes  and  condition, 
now  congregated  here  to  witness  a  festival,  got  up, 
not  in  honor  of  a  man,  or  to  subserve  the  ends  of  a 
party,  but  simply  to  advance  the  interests  and  ele- 
vate the  social  standard  of  that  single  class  of  the 
people  which  provides  s'.istenance  for  all  the  rest. 

Dined  with  my  kinsman  1>.  F.  B.,  then  went  six- 
teen miles  in  the  country  to  visit  my  "  next  of  kin;" 
returned  next  day  in  time  to  hear  Mr.  Quinc}T's  ad- 
dress. I  kept  my  eyes  on  the  spe&ker  just  long 
enough  to  see  that  he  suited  the  action  to  the  word, 
then  it  did  me  good  to  see  how  eagerly  the  surround- 
ing mass  of  men  and  women  "devoured  up  his  dis- 
course." His  biblical  allusions,  in  corroboration  of 
the  high  respectability  of  the  farmers"  calling,  went 
directly,  not  to  their  vanity,  but   to  their   spiritual 


life.  When  he  humourously  adverted  to  the  semi- 
larccny  which  had  made  all  our  Presidents,  and 
would-be-Presidents,  farmers  in  turn,  the  smile  on 
every  sunburnt  face,  told  that  the  orator  was  ad- 
dressing a  sovereign  people. 

I  have  heard  some  men  deride  the  purposes  of  an 
-Agricultural  J"'air:  one  rich  farmer  who  could  not 
spare  the  dollar,  comforted  himself  by  saying  it  was 
all  a  speculation;  one  friend  who  had  been  rather  bad- 
ly lodged,  disposed  to  be  a  little  witty  at  the  expense 
of  the  citizens,  observed,  that  a  town  set  down  in 
the  last  census  as  on  the  decrease  in  population, 
ought  at  this  time  to  afford  ample  quarters  for  all. — = 
It  is  perhaps  gratuitous  to  say,  that  with  such 
men  'tis  hard  for  me  to  sympathise.  Of  all  arts, 
that  of  agriculture  is  perhaps  the  most  imperfectly 
understood.  Liebig,  the  prince  of  Aricultural  Phj's- 
iologists  says,  "  that  man  knows  not  yet  what  height 
and  strength  nature  has  allotted  to  plants;*'  we  are 
acquainted  only  with  the  size  they  usually  attain. — 
Let  us  then  make  our  agricultural  fairs  to  the  farm- 
er, what  the  exhibition  of  new  inventions  and  im- 
proved machinery  are  to  the  mechanist,  both  the 
stimulous  and  the  guide  towards  that  perfection 
which  man  has  not  yet  attained.  S.  W. 

TP]STS  OF  A  THRIVING  POPULATIOX. 

Charles  Smith,  in  his  Tracts  on  the  Corn  Trade, 
estimated  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  in 
1760,  at  6,000,000,  which  is  sufficiently  near  the 
truth  for  our  present  inquiry.  The  entire  consump- 
tion of  grain  at  that  time,  he  estimated  to  be  7,566,- 
350  quarters  ;  of  which  3,750,000  quarters  were 
wheat,  and  of  the  remainder,  1,026,125  consisted  of 
barley,  999,000  of  rye,   and  1,791,225  of  oats. 

The  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  species 
of  grain  used  for  bread  in  England  since  the  period 
referred  to  by  Charles  Smith,  is  notorious.  Rye  has 
almost  entirely  ceased  to  be  employed.  The  same 
remark  might  almost  be  applied  to  barley  ;  and  oat- 
meal and  oat  cake  are  not  consumed  to  any  thing 
like  the  same  extent  as  in  the  previous  century. — 
Almost  every  individual  now  uses  wheaten  bread  ; 
and  in  some  of  our  manufacturing  towns,  the  infe- 
rior sorts  even  of  wheaten  flour  have  been  rejected 
by  all  ej.cept   the  most  indigent  classes. 

The  total  average  produce  of  grain  in  England 
and  Wales,  has  been  estimated  within  the  last  ten 
years,  at  29,450,000  quarters  ;  of  which  12,450,000 
quarters  consist  of -wheat,  (M'Culloch's  "  Statis- 
tics of  the  British  Empire,"  i.  529.)  It  would  thus 
appear,  that  whilst  the  population  of  England  and 
Wales  has  doubled,  the  consumption  of  wheat,  as 
well  as  of  other  grains,  has  nearly  quadrupled  :  for 
the  home  producer  is  unable  to  supply  the  demand 
of  the  consumers,  and  an  annual  average  of  at  least 
500,000  quarters  of  wheat  may  be  added  to  the  total 
quantity  produced  at  home,  on  account  of  foreign 
importations. 

Test  hi/  Ihilchcr's  meat.^-ln  a  similar  manner,  in 
regard  to  butcher's  meat :  if  we  take  the  market  of 
the  metropolis,  we  shall  find  that  the  number  of  cat- 
tle and  sheep  annuall}^  sold  at  Smithfield,  has  doub- 
led within  the  last  century,  whilst  the  weight 
of  the  carcasses  has  also  more  than  doubled 
in  that  interval.  In  the  early  part  of  the  last  centu- 
ry, 1710,  according  to  an  estimate  made  by  Dr. 
Davenant,  the  nett  weight  of  the  cattle  sold  at  Smith- 
field,  averaged  not  more  than  370  pounds,  whilst 
calves  averaged  about  50  pounds,  and  sheep  28 
pounds.     In  1800,  the  nett  weight  of  cattle  was  es- 
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timated  at  800  pounds  ;  of  the  calves  at  140  pounds; 
of  the  sheep  at  80  pounds. 

Again  in  1742,  we  find  79,601  head  of  rattle,  503,- 
260  sheep  to  be  the  numbers  sold  at  Sinithtield  :  in 
1842,  the  numbers  had  increased  to  175,047  cuttle, 
1,435,960  sheep.  According  to  the  calculation  which 
M'Cullcch  adopted  for  the  amount  in  1830,  when  he 
sets  down  154,434,850  pounds  for  the  supply  of 
butcher's  meat  required  in  London.  If  we  assume 
the  population  to  have  then  amounted  to  1,450,000 
excluf^ively  of  some  suburban  districts,  we  should 
find  the  average  annual  consumption  of  each  individ- 
ual to  be  very  nearly  107  pounds. 

The  returns  obtained  by  the  Statistical  Society  of 
Manchester,  as  to  ihe  cattle  sold  in  the  markets  of 
that  town,  furnish  an  annual  consumption  of  not  less 
than  105  pounds  of  butcher's  meat  for  each  inhabit- 
ant. In  Paris,  on  the  other  hand,  the  quantity  has 
been  estimated  by  M.  Chabrol,  from  85  to  86  pound? 
per  head  ;  and  in  Brussels,  it  is  supposed  to  average 
89  pounds.  We  thus  find  that  the  consumption  of 
animal  food  in  the  towns  of  England,  far  exceeds 
that  of  foreign  cities  :  and  as  this  consvimption  has 
gone  on  steadily  increasing,  we  are  warranted  in  con- 
cluding that  the  labor  of  the  English  people  is  not  on- 
ly more  efficient  as  compared  with  that  of  other  na- 
tions, but  is  daily  acquiring  greater  efficiency,  if  the 
present  be  contrasted  with  previous  results. 

The  following  curious  fact  of  speculative  science 
applied  to  trade,  is  from  the  appendix,  and  has  been 
furnished  to'Dr.  Twiss  by  Mr.  Dixon,  an  eminent  land 
surveyor  at  Oxford: 

"  The  present  mode  of  calculating  the  probable 
yield  of  wheat  of  a  given  district  for  the  coming- 
harvest,  is  as  follows :  About  the  time  that  the  Avheat 
is  blooming-,  generally  about  the  beginning  of  June, 
a  person  will  go  round  with  a  gauge  secreted  in  a  hal- 
low cane,  which  forms  a  triangle  when  opened,  and 
represents  a  certain  portion  of  an  acre  of  ground.  This 
is  placed  over  various  portions  of  the  standing  crop 
in  the  best  and  worst  parts  of  a  field  ;  the  number 
of  ears  of  wheal  comprised  within  the  triangle  is 
counted,  and  the  probable  quality  of  the  grain  is  ta- 
ken into  calculation  according  as  the  spring  has  been 
wet  or  dry.  On  the  former  supposition  the  grain  is 
likely  to  shrink  ;  on  the  latter,  to  harden  and  come 
out  plump.  It  may  be  observed,  that  if  there  has 
been  a  good  general  rain  during  the  last  ten  days  of 
April,  and  the  first  ten  days  of  May,  on  the  average, 
no  more  wet  is  required  for  wheat.  An  expert  gan- 
ger will  form  a  very  accurate  estimate  of  the  proba- 
ble produce  of  a  given  district  by  this  method." — 
Foreign  Paper. 

FATTENING  ANIMALS. 

There  are  some  rules  which  maybe  advantageous- 
ly adopted  in  feeding  animals,  which,  however  obvi- 
ous they  may  be,  are  too  often  passed  over  or  neg- 
lected.    Some  of  these  will  be  specified  ;  and 

1st.  The  preparation  of  Food.  This  should  be 
so  prepared  that  its  nutritive  properties  may  be  all 
made  available  to  the  use  of  the  animal,  and  not  on- 
ly so,  but  appropriated  with  the  least  possible  ex- 
penditure of  muscular  energy.  The  ox  that  is  obli- 
ged to  wander  over  an  acre  to  get  the  food  he  should 
find  on  two  or  three  square  rods  ;  the  horse  that  is 
two  or  three  hours  eating  the  coarse  food  he  would 
swallow  in  fifteen  minutes  if  the  grain  was  ground, 
or  the  hay  cut  as  it  should  be — the  sheep  that  spends 
hours  making  its  way  into  a  turnip,  when  if  it  was 
fclici'd,  it  could  bo  eaten  in  as   many  minutes— the 


pig  that  eats  raw  potatoes  or  whole  corn,  when  ei- 
ther cooked,  could  be  eaten  in  one-quarter  of  tho 
tirnc — may  indeed  fatten,  but  much  less  rapidly  than 
if  their  food  was  given  them  in  a  proper  manner. — 
All  lood  should  be  given  to  a  fattening  animal  in  such 
a  stato,  that  as  little  time  and  labor  as  possible,  on 
the  part  of  the  animal  shall  be  required  in  eati-ng.^ 

2d.  The  Food  should  he  in  ainindancc, — From  the 
time  the  fattening  process  commences,  until  the  an- 
imal is  slaughtered,  he  should  never  be  without  food. 
Health  and  appetite  archest  promoted  by  change  of 
food  rather  than  by  limiting  the  quantity.  The  ani- 
mal that  is  stuffed  and  starved  alternately,  may  have 
streaked  meat,  but  it  will  be  made  too  slowly  for  the 
profit  of  the  owner. 

3d.  The  food  shovld  be  given  regularhj. — This  is 
one  of  tho  most  essential  points  in  feeding  animals. 
If  given  irregularly,  the  animal  indeed  consumes  his 
food,  but  he  soon  acquires  a  restless  disposition,  ia 
disturbed  at  every  appearance  of  his  feeder,  and  is 
never  in  that  quiet  state  so  necessary  to  the  taking 
on  of  fat.  It  is  surprising  how  readily  any  animal 
acquires  habits  of  regularity  in  feeding,  and  how 
soon  the  influence  of  this  is  felt  in  the  improvement 
of  his  constitution.  When  at  the  regular  hour  the 
pig  has  had  his  pudding,  or  the  sheep  its  turnips, 
they  compose  themselves  to  rest,  with  the  conscious- 
ness that  their  digestion  is  not  to  be  unseasonably 
disturbed,  or  their  quiet  broken  by  unwonted  invita- 
tion to  eat. 

All  creatures  fatten  much  faster  in  the  dark  than 
in  the  light — a  fact  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  their 
greater  quiet.  Some  of  those  creatures  that  are 
the  most  irritable  and  inspaiiont  of  restraint  while 
feeding,  such  as  turkeys  and  geese,  are  found  to  take 
on  fat  rapidly  when  confined  in  dark  rooms  and  fed 
at  stated  hours  by  hand.  There  is  no  surer  proof 
that  a  pig  is  doing  well,  than  to  see  him  eat  his  meal 
quickly  and  then  retire  to  his  bed,  to  sleep  or  cogi- 
tate until  the  hour  of  feeding  returns, — Alh.  Cult. 


PROPORTION  OF  BUTTER  IN  MILK. 

Every  farmer's  wife  knows  that  there  is  a  vast  dif- 
ference in  the  milk  of  cows,  in  regard  to  the  quantity 
of  butter  which  they  will  afford.  We  once  owned 
a  cow  which  gave  a  great  flow  of  milk,  but  from 
which  very  little  butter  could  be  obtained. 

Boussingault,  in  his  "Rural  Economy,"  relates  the 
following  experiment: 

From  100  lbs.  of  milk  he  obtained 

Cream, 15 .60 

White  curd  cheese, .8.93 

Whey, ' 75.47 

100.00 
The  15  pounds  and  60  hundreths  of  cream  yield- 
ed by  churning — 

Butter, 3.33 or  21.2  per  cent. 

Buttermilk, 12.27 

The  reckoning  with  reference  to  100  lbs.  of  milk, 
consequently  stands  thus: 

Cheese, 8.93 

Butter, 3.33 

Buttermilk, 12.27 

Whey,   75.47 

100.00 

He  goes  on  to  state  that,  taking  the  whole  r<"  the 

milk  obtained,  and  treated  at  different  seasons  of  the 

year,  he  finds  that  36,000  lbs.  of  milk  yielded  1080 

lbs,  of  fresh  butter,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  3  percent. 
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HOR  TICUL  TURAL  DEPJIR  TMEJS^T. 


Br  p.  BARRT. 


J'or  The  Genesee  Farmer. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Have  the  goodness  to  give  me  a 
email  space  in  your  valuable  paper,  that  I  may  en- 
deavor to  soothe  my  kind  friend  Mr.  Barry,  who  after 
having  given  his  unqualified  praise  to  my  recent 
volume  on  Fruit  Trees,  has  suddenly  been  seized 
with  the  war  fever,  and  most  unaccountably  opened 
his  largest  Paixham  gun  upon  it. 

In  the  first  place,  I  regret  to  have  outraged  his 
feelings  by  the  title  of  my  work — •'  The  Fruits  and 
Fruit  Trees  of  America."  Mr.  B.  thinks  it  unfair 
that  the  work  describes  not  only  native  fruits,  but, 
also  (as  indeed  the  title  page  explains,)  "all  the  fi- 
nest varieties  of  fruit,  native  and  foreign,  cultivated 
in  this  country." 

Now  it  is  certainly  something  quite  new,  this  com- 
plaint that  a  work  contains  too  much  information — 
more  than  the  reader  is  led  to  expect  from  the  title. 
I  congratulate  myself  if  the  work  in  question  truly 
has  this  great  merit. 

But  I  believe  the  only  objection  to  the  title  is  not 
a  valid  one  in  ar.y  sense.  By  the  '•'  Fruits  of  Ameri- 
ca," I  do  not  understand  merely  our  native  fruits  : 
but  all  fruits  that  are  cultivated.naturalized  and  adopt- 
ed into  th's  countn,'.  He  falls  into  the  same  error 
as  some  of  the  enlightened  inhabitants  of  Europe, 
who  still  think  that  true  ^'Imericans  are  all  Indians, 
or  at  least  have  a  copper  skin.  Ah  I  as  Mr.  B.  is 
well  aware,  it  is  a  motley  collection,  from  all 
countries  that  makes  the  American  people. 

Again,  the  example  of  previous  writers  most  en- 
tirely sustains  me.  Lindley's  "British  Fruits" — is 
it  a  work  on  the  native  fruits  of  Britain  ?  By  no 
means.  There  are  not  half  a  dozen  British  varieties 
in  it.  Its  three  \olume8  of  beautiful  plates  and  de- 
scription are  occupied  almost  entirely  with  the 
Fruits  that  originated  in  Flanders,  France,  and  Ger- 
mnay,  but  cultivated  in  British  England.  In  like 
manner,  Loudon's  great  work,  the  "Arboretine 
Brittanicum,  or  trees  and  shrubs  of  Britain,"  contains 
every  hardy  or  half  hardy  tree  of  the  four  quarters  of 
the  globe,  that  has  been  introduced  into  England, 
or  Ireland.  So  too  Poiteau's  "  Pomologie  Franca- 
ise,"  is  not,  as  Mr,  B.  would  suppose,  the  fruits  of 
France — the  native  fruits  merely,  but  all  the  fine 
fnuts  introduced  into,  and  cultivated  in  France.  In- 
deed this  is  so  well  understood  by  authors  and  the 
public,  that  I  am  surprised  that  any  person  could 
suppose  it  possible  that  my  volume  of  600  pages, 
could  be  occupied  by  our  native  fruits  only.  Our 
native  fruits  worthy  of  cultivation  (and  which  so  far 
as  it  lay  in  my  power,  I  have  fully  done  justice  to,) 
would  have  occupied  but  a  few  pages,  and  the  work, 
had  it  ended  with  them,  would  have  been  by  no 
means  what  the  public  demanded  at  this  moment. 
In  its  title  therefore  I  am  certainly  sustained  by  the 
established  customs  of  previous  writers,  and  the 
facts  themselves.  The  work  treats  of  the  fruits 
and  fruit  trees  of  America. 

I  might  have  overstepped  the  limits  of  the  title 
had  I  added  largely  celebrated  fruits,  not  yet  intro- 
duced here.     But  this  I  was  careful  not  to  do. 


But  my  great  offense  in  this  work  your  critic  con- 
siders to  be  in  the  following  bold  and  arrogant  lines 
with  which  the  preface  commences. 

"  A  man  born  in  one  of  the  largest  gardens,  and 
upon  the  banks  of  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  Amer- 
ica, ought  to  have  a  natural  right  to  talk  about  fruit 
trees." 

Mr.  Barry  kindly  misunderstands  my  meaning, 
and  delicately  hints  his  opinion  of  the  sentence  in 
the  following  manner.  "  A  man  to  prattle  about 
rights  of  birth  now-a-days,  acts,  in  our  opinion,  a  sil- 
ly figure." 

I  am  really  deeply  mortified  that  I  should  cut  such 
a  "silly  figure"  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Barry.  In  some 
future  work  I  may  hope  to  obtain  his  commendation 
by  expressions  of  profound  humility  and  ignorance 
of  the  subject  of  which  I  am  about  to  treat.  But  in 
the  meantime  I  am  bound  to  think  that  some  portion 
of  the  public  does  not  share  with  him  entirely  in  this 
opinion,  at  least  I  have  been  presumptions  enough 
to  gather  this  notion  from  numberless  letters  of 
thanks  for  the  volume  from  strangers  in  all  parts  of 
the  countr}',  and  from  the  fact  that  the  work  in 
question,  has  in  little  more  than  two  months  gone 
through  three  editions,  and  that  corrections  are  now 
making  for  a  fourth. 

I  frankly  confess  that  I  supposed  in  writing  the 
passages  above  quoted,  that  thousands  of  cultivators 
to  whom  I  am,  and  may  always  be  personally  un- 
known, would  be  glad  to  know  that  I  had  not  un- 
dertaken without  any  previous  preparation,  to 
write  upon  a  subject,  which  more  than  any  other  in 
the  circle  of  gardening  requires  practical  knowledge 
and  long  investigation.  I  supposed  that  such  persons 
would  like,  to  know  what  right  an  author  had  to  ask 
their  time  and  money  for  a  thick  volume  on  such  a 
subject.  Not  what  civil  or  political  right,  but  what 
right  by  position,  natural  advantages,  and  long  devo- 
tion to  the  subject.  It  certainly  does  not  appear 
quite  self  evident  to  me  that  a  man  born,  and  living 
always  in  the  deserts  of  Zahara,  would  have  quite  so 
good  a  natural  right  to  write  a  description  of  the 
northern  Spy  apple  as  Mr.  Barry  who  is  a  nurserj*- 
man,  and  lives  near  the  original  tree.  At  least  I 
think  his  readers  might  incline  to  think  Mr.  B's  ad- 
vantageous position  had  given  him  certain  righti5  to 
occupy  the  ear  of  the  public  on  this  topic,  which  they 
might  feel  inclined  to  deny  to  the  Arab.  But  I  may 
be  wrong  here,  and  I  confess  that  though  I  was 
born  in  America,  and  have  always  lived  in  a  garden, 
I  may  yet  be  taught  by  more  intelligent  foreigners 
who  have  settled  on  our  side,  that  I  have  no  shadow 
of  right  to  talk  about  the  fruits  and  fruit  trees  grow- 
ing in  our  own  country. 

No  one  can  be  more  sensible,  Mr.  Editor,  of  the 
defects  of  the  volume  on  fruit  trees  than  I  am. — 
The  subject  is  one  full  of  difficulties,  and  it  was  not 
undertaken  without  diffidence,  or  pursued  without 
great  labor. 

The  unusual  patronage  which  it  has  already  re- 
ceived from  the  public,  I  am  sincerely  grateful  for, 
and  I  trust  by  the  kindness  of  our  horticulturists, 
and  constant  and  repeated  investigations  of  my  own, 
to  render  it  in  future  editions  far  more  complete 
than  it  at  first  appeared.  But  you  will  allow  me  to 
express  my  regret  that  the  editor  of  your  horticultu- 
ral department  should  dislike  its  title,  or  deplore  my 
bad  taste  in  telling  my  readers  candidly,  at  the  outset, 
that  I  was  born  a  gardener,  and  claim  to  know  a 
little  more  of  the  nature  and  practice  of  gardening 
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in  this  country  than  any  one   who  has  but  just   set 
foot  upon  its  soil. 

Sincerely  yours, 

A.  J.  DOWNING. 
Newburgh,  N.  Y.  Sept.  12,  1845. 

REPLY  TO  MR.  DOWNING. 

My  friend  Mr.  Downing  need  not  have  been  at 
the  trouble  to  endeavor  to  "  soothe"  me.  I  thank 
him  cordially  for  his  kind  intentions  ;  but  I  would 
suggest  that  he  reserve  his  soothinp;  materials  for 
other  quarters,  where  they  appear  to  be  more  need- 
ed^ The  readers  of  the  Farmer  will  recollect  the 
remarks  in  the  last  No.,  that  called  forth  the  above 
soother  Irom  Mr.  Downing.  I  simply  stated,  (as  I 
had  a  perfect  right  to  do,  and  without  the  remotest 
feeling  of  ill  will  towards  the  author,)  my  objections 
to  the  title  of  his  book,  and  the  style  in  which  he 
commenced  his  preface.  The  book  had  become 
public  property,  and  was  fairly  liable  to  whatever 
criticisms  the  public  might  choose  to  make.  Mr. 
Downing,  as  an  author,  we  might  naturally  suppose, 
would  receive  such  criticisms,  in  a  manner  becom- 
ing his  position.  But  this  he  has  not  done.  Be- 
cause I  took  the  liberty  to  add  a  little  censure  to 
viuch  praise,  he  cries  out  like  a  petted,  spoiled  child, 
seemingly  under  the  mistaken  impression,  that  I  am 
at  war  with  him  and  his  book  ;  when  the  fact  is, 
and  I  beg  of  Mr.  D.  to  remember  it,  that  if  he  pub- 
lished "Tristram  Shandy"  and  appended  to  it  his 
entire  biography,  entitling  it,  "  The  Fruits  and  Fruit 
Trees  of  Jlmerica,'"  I  should  not  have  experienced  a 
single  warlike  feeling;  nor  do  I  think  any  one  else, 
more  than  myself,  would  have  been  in  the  least  of- 
fended. The  man  is  very  much  mistaken  who  thinks 
his  neighbor  at  war  with  him,  because  he  happens  to 
object  to  his  views  and  notions.  Readers  !  what 
think  you  of  such  a  man  1 

My  objection  to  his  title,  "  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees 
of  America,"  was,  that  it  did  not  represent  truly  the 
contents  of  the  work.  As,  instead  of  noticing  and 
describing  all  the  fruits  of  America,  and  none  else, 
as  would  be  necessary  to  justify  the  title,  it  describes 
only  the  cultivated  fmits,  more  than  three-fourths 
of  which  Mr.  Downing  himself  designates  as  for- 
eign. 

This  objection  can  be  shown  to  be  valid,  by  the 
plainest  reasoning  :  for  instance. 

If  we  should  hear  of  a  work  being  published,  en- 
titled, "  The  Forest  Trees  of  America  ;"  would  we 
not  naturally  expect  that  work  to  treat  exclusivel}" 
of  the  native  trees  of  our  forests,  instead  of  con- 
taining a  notice  of  a  few  of  them  only  that  might 
^lappen  to  be  cultivated  in  our  gardens  and  being 
more  than  seven-eighths  occupied  with  descriptions 
of  the  forest  trees  of  other  parts  of  the  world,  mere- 
ly because  they  were  cultivated  in  our  gardens, 
pleasure  grounds  or  green  houses  ?  Who  would 
say  that  such  a  work  was  true  to  its  title  ? 

Again,  supposing  a  work  to  be  published,  enti- 
tled the  "Herbaceous  Plants  of  America,"  would 
any  sensible  man  expect  to  find  in  that  book  only 
such  species  as  had  been  subjected  to  garden  cul- 
ture, and  all  the  rest  left  out,  and  in  their  stead  such 
foreign  plants  as  were  cultivated  in  our  gardens? 
would  any  man  say  that  such  a  book  was  true  to  its 
title?  If  it  would  be,  then  is  Mr,  Downings — if  not, 
neither  is  his.     The  thing  is  self  evident. 

Nor  can  Lindley's  three  beautiful  volumes  of  de- 
scriptions of  the  fruits  of  Flanders,  France  and  Ger- 
many, entitled,  "  Brilith  Fruits  !"    alter  the  case 


in  the  least.  It  only  shows,  what  we  well  knew  be- 
fore, that  Mr.  Downing  is  not  the  only  author  who 
has  given  his  book  a  title  at  varience  with  the 
real  character  of  the  contents. 

With  regard  to  the  remark  I  made  respecting 
what  I  considered  bad  taste  in  Mr.  Downing,  in  intro- 
ducing the  circumstance  of  his  birth  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson,  in  a  large  garden,  ik.c.,  in  the  very 
first  lines  of  his  preface:  I  can  only  say,  that  I 
have  not  seen  a  person  open  that  part  of  the  book 
without  being  provoked  to  a  hearty  laugh  ;  and  I 
have  heard  several  of  Mr.  D's.  personal  friends  ex- 
press a  regret  on  account  of  that,  as  well  as  other 
matters,  unbecoming  in  such  a  work.  Mr.  D.  jus- 
tifies the  paragraph  by  saying,  that  thousands  of  cul- 
tivators to  whom  he  is  personally  unknown,  would  be 
glad  to  hear  it,  as  it  would  be  a  guarantee  that  he  had 
come  to  his  task  prepared.  That  he  was  in  fact 
''born  a  gardener.'"  Well,  now,  I  put  ihe  ques- 
tion to  every  individual  who  has  seen  the  paragraph 
alluded  to,  if  it  could  possibly  convey  to  any  mind  a 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  Mr,  Downing  was  well 
prepared  to  execute  his  task,  or  that  he  was  even 
"born  a  gardener  ?"  no  such  thing.  It  simply  pro- 
claims the  fact  of  his  birth  on  the  banks  of  the  Hud- 
son. There  were  other  ways  enough,  to  convince 
his  readers  of  his  qualifications. 

Mr.  Downing's  readers,  will  have  seen  by  this 
time,  what  importance  he  places  on  this  thing 
of  birth.  I  freely  concede  to  him  all  the  ad- 
vantages, (and  I  admit  that  they  are  many  and 
valuable,)  that  it  may  have  conferred  upon  him,  and 
acknowledge  that  he  has  just  reason  to  be  proud  of 
it;  but  1  must  insist  upon  it,  that  if  it  had  been  so 
ordained,  that  Mr,  D.  had  been  born  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile,  or  even  in  the  "  Deserts  of  Zahara,"  v.nich 
he  chooses  to  speak  of,  he  might  to  day  have 
been  just  as  great  and  as  good  a  man  as  he  is— 
and  been  equally  skilled  in  the  science  of  Pomo- 
logy and  had  as  great  a  'i  natural  right  to  talk 
about  Fntit  Trees.'^ 

"  Born  a  gardener,"  indeed  !  There  is  not  anoth- 
er man  on  this  continent  who  could  say  such  a  thing. 
We  have  heard  of  men  being  born  poets;  but  who 
ever  heard  of  men  being  born  a.  gardener  ?  Mr.  D. 
has  great  reason  to  be  thankful  for  this  great  natu- 
ral advantage  over  every  body else,  I  have  been 
laboring  and  studying  hard  all  the  day  and  a  great 
portion  of  the  night,  for  10  long  years  to  acquire 
what  little  knowledge  I  possess.  Had  I  been  "  born 
a  gardener,"  this  trouble  would  have  been  avoided, 
such  however  was  not  my  fortune. 

I  rejoice  heartily  to  hear  of  the  "  numberless" 
letters  of  thanks  received  by  Mr.  D.;  even  if  they 
be  as  "nuniberless"  as  the  stars.  Not  an  indi- 
vidual in  this  country  looked  more  anxiously 
for  that  book  than  I  did.  I  sent  to  New- York 
for  it,  full  a  month  before  it  was  published  :  and 
when  received,  I  gave  it  a  lengthy  notice,  and 
recommended  it  to  the  attention  of  every  cultiva- 
tor: and  I  think  I  may  flatter  myself,  that  I  aided  a 
little  in  creating  that  "  popularity"  of  which  Mr.  D. 
boasts.  I  appreciate  fully  the  value  of  the  work, 
and  thank  Mr.  D.  for  it  ;  but  nevertheless  I  shall 
not  hesitate  to  speak,  when  I  think  proper,  of  its 
faults  or  failures.  P.  BARRY. 

TRANSPLANTING. 

The  season  is  now  at  hand  for  transplanting.  Let 
it  be  remembered  that  the  fall — we  mean  early  in 
the  fall,  as  soon  as  the  leaf  begins  to  color  and  drop, 
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is  the  best  season  of  the  ypar  for  transplanting  all 
hardy  trees,  shnil-.s  and  plants.  All  forest  deciduous 
trees  intended  for  shade  and  ornament  around  dwell- 
ings and  along  streets,  avenues  and  pleas'ire  grounds, 
should  be  removed  at  this  season,  as  well  as  all  har- 
dy fruit  trees,  such  as  apples,  pears,  plums  and 
cherries.  The  rather  more  tender  fruits,  such  as 
peaches,  apricots,  nectarines,  and  all  tender  and  half- 
tender  shrubs,  roses,  SiC,  are  transplanted  in  spring 
with  greater  safety  :  though  even  these  may  be  re- 
moved with  safety,  if  done  early  and  planted  on  a  dry 
soil  and  protected  by  throwing  a  quantity  of  litter  or 
rough  stable  manure  around  each.  But  whether 
transplanting  be  performed  now  or  next  spring,  let 
it  be  done  ivelL  Dig  large  holes  for  the  roots,  prune 
off  carefully  all  bruised  or  broken  parts,  set  the  tree 
in  the  place  prepared  for  it,  and  see  that  the  roots 
are  all  in  their  natural  position — not  curled  or  bent 
up;  then  fill  in  good  rich  mellow  earth  among  the 
roots  ;  not  the  cartfi  dug  from  the  bottom  of  the 
hole,  but  earth  prepared  for  the  purpose.  Use  a 
pail  of  water  to  wash  the  earth  in  among  the  fibres. 
For  small  trees  this  is  unnecessary.  When  the  earth 
is  all  filled  in,  press  it  down  with  the  foot.  Guard 
against  deep  planting.  A  tree  should  not  be  planted 
more  than  an  inch  or  so  deeper  than  it  stood  before, 
to  allow  for  the  earth  settling. 

PROSPECTS  OF  A  HORTICULTURAL  SOCI- 
ETY FOR  MONROE  COUNTY. 

The  manner  in  which  our  citizens  begin  to  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  fine  fruit,  and  the  importance  of 
careful  and  exact  culture  and  management,  induces 
us  to  believe  that  we  shall  very  soon  have  a  Horti- 
cultural Society.  During  our  residence  in  Western 
New  York,  we  have  never  seen  so  much  curiosity — 
such  a  spirit  of  inquiry  respecting  the  names  of 
-fruits  as  we  have  this  season,  amongst  both  grow- 
ers and  consumers.  This  spirit  is  but  the  necessary 
result  of  our  progress.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  our 
fruit  culture,  people  cared  but  very  little  for  the 
nomenclature  ;  if  they  could  but  procm-e  a  fruit  that 
was  eatable,  it  was  deemed  sufficient.  Now  however, 
it  is  not  so.  Fine  fruit  begins  to  abound  in  our  gar- 
dens and  oichards,  and  there  is  growing  up  a  natural 
and  very  proper  desire  to  know  the  peculiar  proper- 
ties and  names  by  which  each  is  known  amongst  cul- 
tivators generally.  This  leads  to  an  interchange  of 
inquiry,  which  will  necessarily  load  to  Association. 

The  daily  press  of  Rochester,  (the  Democrat  par- 
ticularl}',)  has  several  times  during  the  past  summer 
recommended  the  formation  of  a  Society  here,  and 
pointed  out  Buffalo  and  other  places  less  favored, 
where  flourishing  and  efficient  Societies  exist,  as 
examples.  Several  gentlemen  amateurs  have  been 
agitating  the  matter  too,  with  commendable  zeal. 
We  would  mention  ,Tami;s  H.  Watts,  in  particular, 
whose  counting  house  has  been  a  sort  of  show-room 
for  fruit  during  a  part  of  the  season. 

Indeed,  there  seems  to  be  a  general  conviction  of 
the  necessitv  of  such  an  organization  among  all  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  progress  of  Horticulture. — 
We  have  abundant  material  to  sustain  a  Society. — 
The  gardens  of  the  city  of  Rochester  and  surrounding 
country,  could  furnish  fruits  and  flowers  enough  for 
weekly  or  monthly  exhibitions,  as  the  case  might  be, 
and  we  have  not  a  doubt  but  before  we  should  be 
organized  one  year,  we  should  have  such  a  spirit  a- 
wakened  as  would  enable  us  to  erect  a  hall — not  a 
magnificent  hall  like  that  of  the  Massachusetts  So- 
ciety— but  one  of  moderate,  suitable  dimension  for 


our  exhibitions.  But  it  is  rather  premature  to  con- 
sider this  ])art  of  the  subject.  Tho  great  object  is, 
Jirsl  to  organize  the  Society.  This  will  undoubted- 
ly be  done  soon,  and  we  trast  when  the  movement 
is  once  started,  that  every  fruit  grower,  and  every 
man  interested  in  the  improvement  of  the  garden  and 
orchard  throughout  this  county,will  come  forward  and 
contribute  his  assistance.  It  will  be  for  his  individ- 
ual, as  well  as  f^^r  the  general  good  that  he  do  so. 
The  vast  benefits  resulting  from  the  operations  of 
these  Societies  wherever  they  exist  are  now  well 
known.  But  the  other  day,  acorrespondent  of  one  of 
our  city  papers,  writing  from  Boston,  said,  in  speaking 
of  the  profusion  of  fine  pears  and  other  fruits  there, 
"For  nearly  all  these  luxuries,  she  is  indebted  to  the 
Horticultural  Society."  And  this  is  true.  We 
have  as  fruitful  and  fine  a  fruit  region  as  can  be 
wished  for,  and  why  not  avail  ourselves  of  all  the 
benefits  of  Association,  to  enrich  our  gardens  and 
orchards  ?  There  is  hardly  a  place  of  importance, 
east  or  west  of  us,  that  cannot  boast  of  a  Society. 
See  tho  little  village  of  Aurora,  Cayuga  co,:  what 
beautiful  exhibitions  she  has  recently  had.  Her  ex- 
ample is  enough  to  make  us  feel  ashamed  of  our  ap- 
athy on  this  important  subject.  But  never  mind;, 
when  we  do  act,  it  will  be  in  right  good  earnest. 

GATHERING  AND  PRESERVING  WINTER 
APPLES. 

People  can  know  nothing  about  how  long  apples 
will  keep,  except  they  will  take  particular  pains 
to  gather  and  put  them  away  in  the  best  manner. 

Apples  intended  for  keeping  should  be  allowed 
to  remain  on  the  trees  until  severe  frosts  are  appre- 
hended or  until  they  begin  to  ripen  and  drop. 

They  should  then  be  carefully  picked  from  the 
tree  with  the  hand,  and  placed  gently  in  baskets, 
the  least  carelessness  now  wounds  and  bruises  fruit 
n  such  a  way  as  may  in  a  great  measure  lose  the 
whole  crop.  The  apples  when  picksd  by  hand 
from  the  tree  into  baskets,  should  be  transferred 
carefully  to  new  barrels.  When  the  barrel  is  filled 
it  should  be  gently  shaken,  and  it  should  be  sa 
fuirthat  the  cover  will  press  closely  to  the  fruit. 

The  barrels  should  then  be  placed  in  a  dry  cool 
situation,  where  they  can  remain  till  the  weather 
renders  it  necessary  to  remove  them  to  the  cellar. 
A  fruit  cellar  should  be  cool  and  dry,  and  during 
winter  should  be  frequently  opened  in  fine  weather 
for  the  admission  of  air. 

MASSACHUSETTS  HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Rochester  Democrat^ 
writes  that  the  recent  exhibition  of  this  Society, 
held  on  the  20th  inst.,  surpassed  any  of  the  preced- 
ing ones.  The  supper  he  said  was  a  brilliant  affair. 
GOO  sat  down,  mostly  ladies.  Speeches  were  deliv- 
ered by  Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  Everett,  who  had  just 
arrived  from  England,  Caleb  Cushing,  minister  to 
China,  Mayor  Davis,  and  several  other  distinguished 
gentlemen.  The  widow  of  Alexander  Hamilton 
was  present  and  many  others  of  note. 

We  rejoice  that  the  progress  of  this  noble  Socie- 
ty is  onward.  It  is  to  America  what  the  "Lon- 
don Horticultural  Society"  is  to  England.  The 
interest  it  is  exciting,  the  knowledge  it  is  collect- 
ing and  diffusing  on  the  science  and  practice  of  hor- 
ticulture, together  with  the  finest  fruits  of  the  earth 
which  it  is  collecting  from  all  parts,  and  scattering 
over  the  land,  render  it  truly  a  national  blessings 
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It  is  an  honor  not  to  Massachusetts  alone,  but  to  the 

UniDii. 

PREPARATION  OF   ORCHARD  GROUND. 

Those  who  intend  to  plant  orchards  whether  of 
peaches,  apples  or  other  trees,  should  have  their 
ground  in  proper  order,  by  deep  and  frequent 
plowing  and  manuring.  And  where  the  soil  re- 
quires it,  for  apples  and  pears  particularly,  compost 
heaps  should  bo  in  readiness  to  use  when  planting 
the  trees.  Swamp  muck  and  stable  manure  mixed 
about  equal  quantities  of  each  maJte  a  good  compost, 
ai  d  is  easily  had.  Leached  ashes  or  lime  or  even 
both,  may  be  mixed  to  advantage,  particularly  where 
the  soil  to  be  planted,  is  not  naturally  calcareous. 
It  is  much  easier  to  put  land  in  proper  order  before 
than  after  planting. 

NEGLECTED  GARDENS. 

The  fall  is  the  season  to  renovate  and  improve 
neglected  gardens.  All  superannuated  unhealthy 
trees,  currant  and  gooseberry  bushes,  old  worn  out 
raspberry  and  strawberry  plantations,  should  be 
dug  up  and  cast  away.  The  ground  should  be  thor- 
oughly manured  and  spaded,  or  trenched  to  the  depth 
of  18  inches  at  least. 

When  spring  comes,  the  ground  thus  worked 
will  be  in  readiness  for  planting.  If  postponed  till 
spring,  inost  likely,  other  labors  will  take  prece- 
dence and  it  will  be  postponed.  Garden  walks 
should  be  laid  out  and  improved  as  it  can  be  done 
much  easier  now,  than  in  Spring,  and  at  a  much  less 
.cost. 


SECURING  CELERY  FOR   THE  WINTER. 

The  usual  method  of  digging  up  celery  in  the 
autumn,  and  putting  it  away  for  winter  use  in  bar- 
rels or  boxes  of  dry  sand,  renders  it  dry  shri'^- 
«lled,  and  insipid.  A  much  better  way  is  to  leave 
the  plants  in  the  trench  where  they  grow,  and,  on  a 
tine  dry  day,  when  the  soil  is  drj^,  earth  it  up  to  the 
tops,  and  then  cover  it  with  straw  litter  and  boards 
securely,  so  as  to  exclude  the  frost.  It  can  then  be 
taken  out  as  wanted,  during  winter,  with  all  its  nat- 
ural freshness  and  flavor  unimpaired.  Some  people 
apprehend  that  it  will  rot  in  the  trench,  but  if  careful- 
ly earthed  up,  and  covered  when  perfectly  dry,  there 
is  not  the  least  danger.  In  many  cases  it  would  not 
be  convenient  or  practicable  to  keep  celery  in  this 
way,  then  the  other  method  must  be  resorted  to. 
Wherever  it  is  kept,  it  should  be  as  cool  as  possible 
not  to  freeze. 


For  the  Genesee  Farmer. 

Fine  Frdits.— Nature  through  a  long  success- 
ion of  ages  has  produced,  in  a  natural  way,  all  the 
valuable  and  superior  fruits  now  esteemed  and  culti- 
vated ;  and  she  is  still  working  at  her  trade,  v/ith  an 
increased  natural  ability,  from  the  means  furnished 
by  man,  in  selecting  anil  bringing  together  so  many 
excellent  varieties  of  her  productions  ;  whereby  ma- 
ny new  and  interesting  kinds  are  produced.  It  only 
needs  observation  and  a  proper  attention  to  our  or- 
chards, nurseries  and  gardens,  to  discover  and  intro- 
duce to  public  notice  for  the  benefit  of  the  commu- 
nity, many  new,  valuable  and  rare  varieties  which 
will  add  greatly  to  the  comfort  and  blessings  of  life. 

We  observe  with  great  pleasu.-e  that  a  number  of 
gentlemen  have  joined  in  the  praiseworthy  attempt 
to  bring  out  and  make  known  all  the  new  seedling 
varieties  produced  in  this  region,  and  have  establish 


ed  a  depot  at  the  office  of  Jas.  H.  Watts,  Record- 
ing Secretary  of  the  Monroe  Agricultural  Society, 
corner  of  Bulfalo  and  Exchange  strcts,  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  where  all  Connoiseurs  and  amateurs  are  invi- 
ted to  present  any  thing  of  value  in  the  fruit  line, 
and  to  inspect  the  beautiful  productions  of  our  favor- 
ed region. 

We  trust  that  the  increased  interest  manifested 
by  citizens  and  country  neighbors,  will  induce  the 
constitution  of  a  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
the  coming  year,  from  which  great  benefits  and  much 
satisfaction  to  the  lovers  of  fine  fruits  will  arise. 


STORING  CABBAGES. 

A  very  good  and  compact  method  of  storing  cab- 
bage is,  in  tbe  same  manner  that  we  have  practised 
With  the  sugar  beet.  Select  a  dry  piece  of  ground, 
cut  the  heads  of  the  cabbage  from  their  stumps,  and 
place  them  in  parallel  rows,  with  the  top  part  down, 
and  any  desired  length  or  width.  Make  these  rows 
one  less  in  width  and  length  every  layer,  so  that 
when  the  heap  is  finished  it  will  come  to  a  point,  and 
appear  very  much  like  a  pile  of  cannon  ball  in  an  ar- 
senal. Over  this  heap,  place  a  covering  of  straw, 
and  then  put  on  the  dirt  sufficiently  thick,  the  same 
as  on  a  potatoe  heap,  to  keep  out  the  frost,  and  the 
work  is  done.  The  earth  should  be  patted  down 
liard  on  the  four  sides,  making  the  top  sharp  like  the 
roof  of  a  house,  so  as  to  shed  rain  well. — American 
Asrricnlt, 


PRESERVING  DAHLIA  ROOTS. 

Many  people  complain  that  they  cannot  succeed 
in  preserving  Dahlia  roots  through  the  winter. — 
Nothing  is  easier.  A  Dahlia  root  is  as  easily  saved 
as  a  Potatoe.  Let  them  be  taken  up  on  a  fine  dry 
day  after  the  tops  have  been  killed  by  frost,  and  ex- 
posed to  the  air  and  sun  till  quite  drj- — all  the  earth 
should  be  shook  from  around  them — when  perfectly 
dry  they  can  be  put  away  on  a  shelf  in  Ihecellar  or  in  a 
box  of  dry  sand.  Theyshould  be  examined  during  win- 
ter, and  if  any  show  signs  of  decay,  the  part  should 
be  cut  off  and  the  root  dried.  In  putting  them  a- 
way,  the  name  and  color  of  each,  if  known,  should 
be  written  on  a  wooden  label  and  this  hung  on  the 
root  with  wire.  It  is  satisfactory  and  convenient  to 
know  the  name  and  color  in  planting,  and  besides, 
these  systematic  habits  should  be  cultivated  by  all 
who  aim  at  havinsr  neat  gfardens. 


BULBOUS  FLOWERS. 

Plantations  of  Bulbous  Flower  roots,  such  as  Tu- 
lips, Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  Crocus  Lilies,  Sec.  &,c., 
should  be  made  immediately,  so  that  the  eartli  may 
get  settled  before  severe  frosts  set  in.  For  these, 
the  soil  should  be  a  light,  rich,  sandy  loam,  deep  and 
mellow. 

When  the  beds  are  planted,  they  should  be  cover- 
ed over  with  leaves  or  litter  3  or  4  inches  deep,  to 
prevent  them  being  drawn  out  with  the  frosts.  Very 
early  in  the  spring  the  beds  should  be  raked  off  as 
soon  as  the  ground  is  thavt^ed,  as  the  Bulbs  flower  at 
a  very  early  season,  the  crocus  blooming  frequent- 
ly amidst  the  snow. 

BUFFALO  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

We  had  intended  to  pive  in  this  number  some  account  of  the  first 
annual  exhibition  of  the  Buffalo  Horticultural  Society,  and  of  the 
admirable  Address  <.f  Geo.  W.  Clinton,  E^qr. ;  but  the  large  sp  ,ce 
occupied  bj'  the  State  Fair  pieveutB. 

Our  Buffalo  friends  shall  be  duly  noticed  in  our  next. 
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3Ieteorological  Observations. 

made  at  rochester,  seven   miles  from  lake  ontario, 

bv   l.  wetherkll. 
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Maximum  (Aug.  2&  )  Ther.  85  deg.  do.  (Sept.  li'.)  Bar. 
29.90  in. 

Minimum  (Sept.  22.)  Ther.  38  deg.  do.  (Sept.  8,)  Bar. 
29.08  in.        Range  of  tlie  tlier.  for  the  month.  47  deg. 

Total  ara'i  of  rain  that  fell  in  June,  July  and  Aug.  10  in. 
Do.  do.  same  months  in  1844.  B.|  inches. 

Do.         do.         do.  1843,  b%      " 

The  season  has  been  regarded  as  having  been  very  dry  at 
this  place;  but,  from  obseivati<in,  and  from  knowledge  der— 
Ved  from  other  sources,  I  deem  that  it  has  been  much  drier 
east,  south  and  west  than  in  Rochester  and  its  environs. — 
September  has  been  very  cool  and  rainy. 


ROCHESTER  PRODUCE  MARKET. 

Wheat.              87  a  90;Hav,  lon,$1000  12  OOlEggs,  doz.         8  10 

Corn,                3-.i  a  40  VVood.cord,2  00  2  .50|Poultry,lb.        5  6 
Barley,              30      4()  Salt,  l)br.,               1  13,  Tallow, 

Oats,                  25      30  Hams,  11).,          5         6   Hops.                 10  11 

Flour,  (ret.)          4  50  Pork,  bhl.             10  00   VVool,               25  32 

Beans,               75  1  Ool    "      cwt.    3  25  3  75  8lie<!p  Skins,  50  75 

Apples,              12      25lr«ef,     "       3  00  3  .50   Green  H'ds,  lb.  3  7 

Potatoes,           18      25|Lard,lb.,          8        1()|  Drv  Hides,         6  7 

Cloverseed.  6  00  7  00  Butter,              10      121  Calfskins,  gr'n.5  4 
Timothy,      1  25  1  50!cheese,cwt.4  00  6  50i                   Sept.  30. 
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3IT.  HOPE  BOTANIC  GARDEN  AND  NUR- 
SEKIES,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

THE  subscribers  respectfully  an 
nouuce  to  their  friends  and  the  pub- 
lic, that  their  pre^eut  stock  which 
tliPV  iitfer  for  Sah;  the  ensuing  Fall 
of  i845  and  Spring  of  1846,  is  the 
linest  i!ver  grown  in  western  New 
York, and  uiisurpa.'sed  in  quality  by 
any  establisliriient  in  the  country. 

The  collection  of  fruits  compri- 
ses the  most  esteemed  varieties  of 
the  Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Plum,  Ap- 
ricot, Cherry,  Nectarine,  Almond, 
Grapes,  &c. 

Tlie  trees  are  well  grown,  thrifty, 
and  beautiful,  and  have  been  prop- 
agated with  such  care  as  to  ensure 
correctness. 

All    arc  u  Ml  r.iuti'.l  j;i'!;  iiiur  ;is  represented. 

Pear  Trees  ou  Uui.nce  Stocks  for  DWARFS  and  PARA- 
MlUSs,  can  aUo  be  furnished  of  the  finest  varieties.  These  will 
bear  the  lirst  or  second  year  after  transpl^inting,  and  are  beautifully 
adapted  to  garden  culture. 

3,000  fine  thrl'ty  young  trees  of  the  famous  New  American  Ap- 
ple, the  "Northern  Spy,"  are  also  on  hand. 

STRAWBERRIES— All  the  fine  new  esteemed  varieties,  inclu- 
ding Stoddard's  new  Alpine. 

Also  a  large  and  fine  collection  of  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Rose.-.,  (including  a  quantity  of  splendid  Standard  or  Trte  Rosea, 
3  lu  6  feet  high  ;)  Herbaceous  Plants,  Bulbous  Roots,  DouDle  Dah- 
hlias,  (tc. 

Our  iifw  descriptive  catalogue  will  be  sent  gratis  to  all  post  paid 
applications. 

Trees  and  Plants  will  be  packed  in  the  best  style,  and  shipped  to 
any  port  or  place  that  may  be  designated. 

Cr  It  is  for  the  interest  of  purchasers  that  they  forward  their  or- 
ders now,  without  delay,  that  they  may  be  executed  in  proper  sea- 
son.   Address  ELLWANGEK  &  BARRY. 

Rochester,  Sept.  1,  1645. 

MACEDON  NURSERY. 

THE  accounts  of  the  late  firm  of  "  Thomas  &  Smith"  Macedon, 
are  left  with  the  subscrilier. 
The  business  will  be  conducted  as  heretofore,  upon  the  principle 
of  propagating  only  select  varieties  of  proced  fruit. 

A  fine  slock  is  now  on  hard,  which  will  be  much  increased  by  the 
superior  kinds  recently  fruited. 

Several  hundred  fine  trees  of  the  May  Bigarreau,  the  earliest  of 
all  good  cherries.  WILLIAM  R.  SMITH. 

8  mo.  28th  1845.— 2  t. 


ROCHESTER  COMMERCIAL  NURSfc RV. 

BISSELL  &,  HOOKER,  [sncccs.«ors  to  E.  Boardman,]  Main-st, 
one  mile  oast  of  the  Court  House.  This  e.xtensive  establishment 
embraces  nearly  200,000  Fruit  Trees,  of  different  ages,  thoroughly 
tested  upon  bearing  trees  upon  the  premises  and  in  the  city,  which 
are  offered  for  sale  for  cash  or  approved  credit  upon  reasonable 
terms.  Persons  purchasing  at  this  establishment,  can  be  furnished 
with  trees  of  anj'  size,  which  will  be  warranted  to  be  of  the  k'nds 
represented. 

A  good  assortment  of  hardy  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs  is  al- 
so kept  for  sale. 

Trees  ordered  by  mail,  will  be  carefully  packed  and  forwarded 
to  any  address.  A  liberal  discount  will  be  made  to  those  who  pur- 
chase to  the  amount  of  §50  or  more  at  one  time. 

Address,  post  paid,  BISSELL  &   HOOKER,  or 

Sept.  1,  1845.  A.  G.  SMITH,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


ELECTION    NOTICE^ 

A  GENERAL  ELECTION  is  to  be  held  in  the  County  of  Mon- 
roe on  the  TL'ESD.AY  succeeding  the  first  Monday  of  Novem- 
ber next  ;  at  which  Election  the  following  officers  are  to  be  chosen- 
A  Senator  for  the  Highth  District. 
Three  Members  of  Assembly  for  said  county. 
Also,  the  sense  of  the  people  in  relation  to  the  proposed  Conven- 
tion will  be  taken. 

Also,  the  proposed  Amendments  to  tho  Constitution  of  this  State 
will  be  submitted. 
The  following  is  the  official  notice  from  the  Secretary  of  State. 

HIRAM  SIBLEY,  Sheriff.    , 
Dated  Sheriff's  Office,  Rochester,  July  26,  1845. 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK  :      ) 

Secretary's  Oflire,  Albany,  July  23,  1845.  > 
To  the  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Monroe: 

Sir, — Notice  is  hereby  given,  that  at  the  next  general  election 
to  be  held  on  the  Tuesday  succeeding  the  first  Monday  in  November 
next,  the  following  officers  are  to  be  eltrcted,  to  wit : 

A  Senator  for  \\\i;  Eighth  Senatorial  District,  to  supply  tho  vacan- 
cy which  will  accrue  by  the  expiration  of  the  time  uf  service  of 
Gideon  Hard,  on  the  last  day  of  December  next. 

Also,  the  following  County  Officers,  to  wit :  Three  Members  ol 
Assembly. 

And  at  the  same  Election,  tho  sense  of  the  People  of  this  State 
will  be  taken  in  relation  to  the  proposed  Convention,  specified  in 
the  Act,  Chap.  252,  entitled  "An  Act  recommending  a  Convention- 
of  the  People  of  this  State,"  passed  May  14,  1845» 
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FIFTV   TENTiS   A   YKAR: 

Fi I'e  copir.s  for  Two  UoLi.'Rs;  jE;V/i(  copies  for 'I'kkf.k  Dollars 
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post  masters  frei;  of  expense.     JZf  Address  U.  F.  S.mith  &  Co. 


ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  FARMER. 

We  find  it  impossible  to  pubi'sh  in  the  Farmer,  at 
its  present  size,  all  the  mattter  which  is  regarded 
as  mo.-t  worthy  of  a  place  in  its  columns.  The 
liberal  patron,  ge  already  received,  and  the  moro 
cxtcnde  '  subscription  li^t  ^vhich  is  conlidently  anti- 
cipated, induce  the  Publishers  to  increase  the  number 
of  pages,  for  the  volume  of  ]'546,  from  l(j  to  'J4. — 
This  will  make  a  large  double  c^l'imn  of^tavo  volume 
of  about  300  pages,  printed  on  neiv  type,  and  on  good 
paper,  which  will  be  sold  at  Fifty  Cents. 

The  present  Editor  has  m  ule  arrangements  to 
settle  on  a  farm  m  Monroe  County,  and  will  devote 
hi^  undivided  attention  to  the  Practice  and  the  Sci- 
ence of  Agriculture.  He  hopes,  by  dint  of  both 
Mental  and  Manual  hibor,  and  the  assi-tance  of  kind 
friends,  to  m  ;ke  the  Gk,m,ske  F  -rmkr  a  paper  that 
w'll  commend  itself  to  the  best  regai.is  of  every 
wll  wisher  to  tho  great  Agricultural  Interest  of  the 
country. 

The  tools  for  the  analysis  of  soils,  and  the  micro- 
£copic  investigation  of  parasitic  plants,  insects,  the 
organic  structure,  growth,  and  strength  of  Wool, 
and  many  other  most  interesting  natural  phenomena, 
will  be  in  his  possession. 

Knowledoe  and  Improvement  is  our  motto. 


POPULATION  OF   THE  STATE. 

R-^turns  are  nu'ilished  from  a  s'lfficient  number  o 
th>^  counties  ui"  this  State  t.)  fii.nish  the  groiml  of 
an  estJuiate  in  reyranl  to  the  whole  populati  m  t  >  b- 
exhibited  by  th"  cen^^.s  of  the  present  vear.  In  1835 
th.-^  number  of  inhibitants  wars  2,174,517.  In  13i0, 
2,4-28,921.  In  1845  it  will  be  in  the  neio-hborhood 
of  2,670,000. 

The  increase  in  the  period,  from  '35  to  '40  wa^ 
495,483.  The  increase  from '40  to  '45,  according 
to  this  estimaf^,  was  254,404. 

Iti-s  urobable  that,  as  an  nsrricul'untl  State,  New 
York  has  nearly  reached    her  acme    of  population. 


The  best  cultivated  and  most  densely  peopled  coun- 
ties suffer  an  incessant  drain  of  emigration  to  the 
vve.'-t.  Scarce  a  young  man  comes  to  his  majority, 
but  his  head  is  filled  with  visions  of  the  prairies  of 
Wisconsin,  and  he  loses  no  time  in  putting  money 
in  his  purse  to  seek  a  hon)e  where  land  is  cheaper. 
— Rochester  Daily  American. 

We  are  unwilling  to  believe  "that  as  an  agricul- 
tural State,  New- York  has  nearly  reached  her  ac- 
me of  population."  And  yet  without  a  change  of 
State  policy,  it  is  demonstrably  true,  that  our  rural 
population,  and  country  mechanics  must  continue  to 
emigrate  faster  than  their  natural  increase.  The 
i^ame  causes  which  have  reduced  the  agricultural 
population,  within  the  last  five  years,  in  twelve  or 
fifteen  of  the  best  farming  counties  in  tho  State, 
and  cut  down  the  number  of  mechanics  and  trades- 
men in  the  cities  of  Hudson,  Schenectady  andUticn, 
and  in  many  villages  will,  if  allowed  to  contin'ip  in 
lull  force,  operate  still  more  injuriouslv  on  the 
whole  industrial  intTests  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  same  wrongs  only  in  an  inferior  degree,  which 
drive  so  many  t!iousands  of  the  sons  of  toil  from  Eu- 
rope to  America,  are  fast  growing  up  in  the  Empire 
State,  to  exi)el  from  her  borders  her  most  enterpris- 
ing and  useful  young  men  and  women.  We  cre- 
ate an  artificial  condition  of  things,  which  renders 
productive  labor  less  valuable  to  the  owners  of  hu- 
nian  muscle  and  mind  in  this  State,  than  in  nure 
favored  regions. 

Suffering  humanity  flees  from  England,  Ireland  and 
Germany  to  this  country,  not  to  eacapo  the  oppres- 
sion of  kings,  queens  and  dukes,  butcrue!  extortions 
of  capital  and  insatiable  avarice.  If  labor  were  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  in  peace  all  that  calls  it  into  existence 
in  Europe,  it  woiUd  remain  there,  w>rk,  eat,  drink 
and  be  happy.  But  capital  taking  the  advantage  of 
human  hunger  and  nake  Iness  by  a  monopoly  of  land 
:in  1  its  frii'ts,  compels  labor  to  support  millionf,  not 
Mnly  in  iilencss,  but  in  the  most  debasing  luxury  and 
ex'ravigence. 

From  such  a  burthen  on  productive  indMs-trv, 
whether  imposed  on  the  east  or  west  side  of  th-' .At- 
lantic, outraged  humanity  will  escape  if  possibl.-. — 
If  we  compare  a  man's  productive  powers,  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave,  with  his  physical,  social,  intel- 
lectual and  moral  wants,  we  discover  the  "fixed 
fact"  that,  we  must  establish  for  him  a  very  low 
Rtandird  of  comfo>-t,  or  give  him  all  that  one  pair  of 
lands  and  one  intellect  can  reasonably  produce  in 
order  to  carry  him  well  through  the  world. 
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In  England,  agricultural  labor  is  robbed  of  about 
one  half  of  its  earnings.  In  this  State  the  man  that 
produces  ten  bushels  of  wheat,  corn  or  potatoes, 
find.ng  every  thing  but  the  earth  which  God  created, 
can  usually  retain,  for  the  support  of  himself  and 
family,  Kcvcn  bushels. 

In  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  he  can  keep  for  his  own 
vee  and  benefit  nine  tenths  of  his  crops.  If  be  was 
allowed  to  do  this  in  New  York,  or  in  England,  who 
would  not  prefer  to  till  the  soil  where  he  was  born, 
and  surrounded  with  all  the  blessings  of  kindred  and 
civilization,  to  emigrating  to  any  new  country  or 
foreign  land  ? 

Capital  can  take  about  one  tenth  of  an  industrious 
and  very  fnigal  family,  and  they  will  bear  the  priva- 
tion without  murmuring.  But  when  it  exacts  thir- 
ty per-cent,  the  natural  and  abiding  wants  of  a  hu- 
man being  are  forced  to  rebel  against  the  demand. 
If  the  cultivators  of  British  soil  had  only  to  pay 
tithes,  and  could  retain  nine-tenths  of  all  that  their 
labor  produces,  very  few  of  their  numbers  would  hve 
on  barley  gruel,  emigrate,  or  go  supperless  to  bed. 

We  have  not  yet  stated  the  causes  now  at  work, 
which  will  ultimately  check  emigration  from  New 
York  to  the  new  States,  and  territories.  It  is  the 
great,  amount  of  capital  in  the  civilized  world,  which 
will  soon  monopolize  all  the  vacant  lands  on  this 
continent  adapted  to  agricultural  purposes. 

Few  are  aware  of  the  deep  anxiety  of  nearly  all 
men  in  all  ci\ilized  nations  to  obtain  a  parchment  ti- 
tle to  a  large  surface  of  tillable  land.  It  has  ever 
been  the  master  passion  of  the  American  people  ; 
It  is  the  besetting  sin  of  all,  rich  or  poor,  emigrants 
from  abroad.     And  why  1 

Because  it  is  the  most  convenient  means  of  rob- 
bing other  men  of  a  portion  of  their  productive  en- 
ergies that  the  wit  of  man  has  ever  devised. 

The  rapid  enlargement  of  farms  in  this  State  is 
only  a  sample  of  what  is  in  progress  in  the  new 
States,  on  a  much  more  extended  scale. 

The  following  statement  -taken  from  a  late  Eng- 
lish paper,  illustrates  the  principle  and  the  growing 
evil,  to  which  we  desire  to  call  the  public  atten- 
tion : 

"  The  Soil  of  Scotland  now  belongs  to  little  more 
than  3000  great  proprietors— as  many  as  might  con- 
veniently assemble  in  the  West  Kirk  of  Edinburgh, 
or  the  City  Hall  of  Glasgow.  One  third  of  the 
whole  lands  of  the  country,  were  supposed  to  be 
under  strict  entail,  in  the  days  of  Adam  Smith  ;  and 
more  recently  all  the  ancient  proprietors  of  a  whole 
county,  (with  one  exception,)  have  been  bought  out 
by  one  noble  family  ;  and  by  another,  sixty  or  sev- 
enty small  estates  have  been  purchased  during  the 
minority  of  the  heir. 

The  soil  of  England,  which  in  1815,  was  in  the 
hands  of  about  30,000  proprietors,  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  about  eii^ht  times  thut  number  only  forty 
years  before.  In  other  words,  the  proprietors  of 
"Eno-land  were  reduced  from  240,900  as  they  were 
in  f765,  to  about  30.000  ;  all  in  the  course  of  forty 
years,  or  a  little  more  than  a  single  generation  ;  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  process 
has  been  going  on  with  equal  rapidity  from  1815  to 
the  present  day." 

This  evil,  like  many  others,  will  eventually  cure 
itself.  It  will  be  overruled  by  a  just  Providence  for 
the  common  good  of  this  whole  human  family.  It 
is  a  law  of  Nature  that  the  poor  shall  multiply  faster 
than  the  rich.  The  same  majority  which  will  have 
the  physical  power,  will  al»o  have  the   intellectual 


power  to  keep  and  enjoy  all  the  good  things  or  a 
fair  equivalent,  that  their  hands  and  their  heads  shall 
give  to  the  world . 

Then  they  will  be  as  well  off  in  Europe  and  in 
this  State,  as  their  Creator  designed  they  should  be. 
Man  will  see  a  practical  illustration  of  the  truth  of 
the  remark,  that  our  Maker  has  created  the  elements 
of  the  human  food  and  clothing,  in  infinitely  greater 
abundance  than  his  rational  creatures  have  the  pow- 
er to  increase  and  consume. 

Our  insane  love  of  money  will,  perhaps,  be  the 
last  passion  to  yield  obedience  to  Common  Skkse. 
But  yield  it  must,  for  every  body  cannot  become  rich 
nor  happy  by  robbing  every  body.  Humanity  has 
rights  which  we  trust  soon  will  be  respected  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  When  this  principle  is  fully 
recognized,  then  New-York  will  become  the  best 
State  in  the  Union  to  emigrate  to,  rather  than  a  fine 
country  as  it  now  is,  to  emigrate  from.  Secure  to 
every  human  being  in  the  Empire  State,  his  natural 
and  inalienable  birth  right,  to  work  at  all  times  to  a 
good  advantage,  and  to  keep  all  that  his  honest  toil 
shall  produce,  and  you  will  soon  have  more  industry, 
more  intelligence,  more  virtue,  more  wealth,  and 
more  people  in  New-York,  than  can  be  found  on  any 
other  equal  territory  on  this  planet. 


COLMAN'S   EUROPEAN    AGRICULTURE. 

The  fourth  number  of  this  work  has  come  to  hand. 
It  is  an  improvement  on  those  which  have  preceded 
it.  It  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  "  Agriculture 
a  Commercial  Pursuit  ;"  "  Fairs  ;"  "  Markets  ;" 
"  Corn  Duties  ;"  "  Mode  of  Adjusting  Labor  and 
Wages  ;"  and  contains  some  valuable  information 
of  a  practical  character,  relating  to  the  cultivation 
of  garden  vegetables,  fruits,  &,c. 

Sir.  C.  has  been  a  little  excited  by  the  remarks 
of  critics,  which  appear  to  have  roused  him,  per- 
haps unconsciously,  to  a  more  vigorous  effort.  He 
describes  very  graphically,  what  he  has  seen  ;  and 
his  heart  and  pen  are  always  on  the  side  of  human- 
ity. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  his  work  will,  when 
completed,  be  popular  among  the  masses  of  the  hu- 
man family.  The  author  enters  with  becoming  feel- 
ing, into  all  the  evils  and  injuries  that  afflict  the  la- 
boring people  of  Great  Britian.  For  this  service  he 
deserves  the  gratitude  of  all  that  work  for  a  hving  in 
this  country.  For  the  fact  cannot  be  denied  that 
we  are  manufacturing  paupers  at  home,  as  well  as 
importing  them  from  abroad,  at  a  fearful  rate.  An 
ounce  of  preventive  is  better,  in  this  complaint  as 
well  as  others,  than  a  pound  of  cures. 

Mr.  James  H.  Watts  of  this  city  is  agent  for  the 
Work.        

Ohio  Cultivator. — It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to 
see  by  the  Ohio  Cultivator,  that  our  friend  Bateham 
is  meeting  with  that  success  in  his  new  enterprise 
in  the  Buckeye  State  which  he  so  highly  merits. — 
The  Cincinnatians,  ever  discerning  as  they  are  lib- 
eral, are  subscribing  by  hundreds  for  this  agricultu- 
ral journal.  The  Mechanics  and  Business  Men  of 
Ohio  see  at  a  glance  how  deeply  they  are  interested 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  Farmer. 

Indian  Corn. — We  predict  that  within  six  months, 
the  whole  duty  on  Indian  Corn  from  this  country 
will  be  removed  by  the  British  Parliament ;  and  the 
toll  on  corn  from  Western  New  York,  passing  thro' 
the  Erie  Canal,  will  be  reduced  50  per  cent. 
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COUNTY  FAIRS  AND  CATTLE  SHOWS. 

As  a  general  remark  it  can  be  truly  said  that  these 
Exhibitions,  throughout  the  State,  have  been  better 
attended,  and  more  worthy  of  the  Farmers  of  New 
York,  this  Autiunn,  than  at  any  previous  season. — 
This  statement  will  apply  to  Monroe,  Livingston, 
Chautauque,  Onondaga,  Yates,Tompkins,Tioga,  Jef- 
erson,  Madison,  Washington,  and  we  doubt  not  many 
other  counties  from  which  we  have  no  information. 
Premiums  have  been  awarded  on  Crops  and  Domes- 
tic Animals,  v/hich  show  a  decided  improvement  on 
those  of  former  years.  The  number  of  competitors 
has  usually  been  larger  than  at  former  exhibitions, 
and  every  thing  evinces  a  growing  interest  in  these 
Annual  Eestivals.  The  good  spirit  should  be  kept 
alive  by  the  establishment  of  a  Farmers'  Club  in 
every  town  in  the  State.  The  members  of  these 
Clubs  should  meet,  as  they  do  in  England,  once  a 
month,  for  the  dis"-ussion  of  agricultural  topics  in 
which  all  can  participate,  and  both  communicate  and 
receive  much  valuable  information.  If  the  tillers 
of  the  soil  would  meet  oftener,  and  talk  over  all 
matters  pertaining  to  good  husbandry,  the  advantage 
would  soon  be  very  great.  They  would  soon  dis- 
cover the  value  of  agricultural  papers,  in  which  the 
knowledge  of  the  wisest  could  be  concentrated,  and 
there  scattered  broad-cast  over  the  whole  State. — 
Knowledge  is  the  grand  Lever  that  will  move  the 
Agricultural  World. 

The  Addresses  delivered  at  the  County  Fairs,  so 
far  as  we  have  seen  them,  show  more  reading  and 
research  on  the  part  of  the  speakers,  than  can  be 
found  in  any  former  efforts  of  the  kind.  Good  books 
on  the  Science  and  the  Art  of  Agriculture  are  much 


by  running  six  or  seven  miles  an  hour,  while  it  would 
last  more  than  twenty  at  four  miles  an  hour. 

Fine  Durham  cattle  were  shown,  and  many  speci- 
mens of  improved  native  cattle.  But  many  of  the 
best  animals  in  the  county  were  not  on  the  ground, 
being  excluded  from  premiums  by  former  success  in 
this  respect.  Agricultural  Societies,  to  maintain 
the  interest  of  their  fairs,  must  adopt  some  new 
cource  to  bring  these  fine  fellows  again  together. — 
A  very  good  lot  of  young  steers  and  heifers  were 
presented  by  several  cattle  breeders,  as  a  proo,f  of 
the  excellence  of  their  stock,  a  practice  well  worthy 
of  imitation.  The  display  of  line  wool  sheep  was 
good;  and  of  swine,  decidedly  meagre. 

The  committee  on  poultry,  although  prevented 
from  visiting  any  hen  roosts,  gave  a  premium  to  one 
applicant  from  a  written  statement.  He  keeps  his 
hens  in  a  largo  airy  house,  warm  in  winter,  and  lets 
them  out  every  day,  using  no  yard.  By  this  plan, 
and  with  much  cleanliness  and  attention,  he  has 
cleared  90  per  cent.,  the  manure  paying  for  attend- 
ance. Specimens  of  good,  fresh  eggs  were  shown, 
which  had  been  kept  two  years. 

The  Horticultural  exhibition,  though  not  large, 
was  decidedly  fine.  Sweet  potatoes  of  his  own  rai- 
sing, were  presented  by  H.  G.  Dickerson  of  Lyons, 
who  also,  with  many  others,  exhibitedexcellent  gar- 
den vegetables,  roots,  &lc.  E.  W.  Cobb  took  the 
first  premium  on  apples,  and  W.  R.  Smith  the  sec- 
ond; and  H.  F.  Dickerson,  on  very  fine  Scckel  and 
Virgalicu  pears. 

Handsome  reeled  silk  was  presented  by  D.  B. 
Biakesley,  and  a  large  collection  of  domestic  fabrics 
by  several  contributors.  Premiums  were  given  on 
miscellaneous  articles  of  many  kinds,  including  blan- 


eought  after,  and  doing  a  great  deal  to  instruct  and  ).„♦„  ^^;„4;„         c        t  J-  a  u;  L  u^t   „  j 

,s^,,      -  r"         rtu       ui  .  kets,  paintings,  very  fine  stufied  birds,  hats  and  caps, 

elevate  the  young  farmers  of  the  whole  country.  „„„iu  ,„„,.u^*'  „u;„       i«„v,,i  !>„„'„  «„«.,,"  4oki^^ 

■JO  ■'  needle  work,  stockings,  "children  s  nxens,    table  co- 


Kor  tlie  Geuc38e  Farmer. 

WAYNE  CO.  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY 
Held  its  annual  fair  at  Palmyra,  on  the  1st  and  2d  of 
the  present  month,  with  the  usual  interest  in  the  ex- 
hibition. It  was  interesting  to  observe  the  visible 
improvement  in  domestic  animals,  since  the  com- 
mencement of  these  fairs  a  few  years  ago.  The 
young  horses  were  very  fine,  and  consisted  largely 
of  the  colts  of  the  celebrated  "  Alfred,"  of  "Samson" 
and  of  the  Morgan  horse,  "Tiger."  These  three 
distinguished  stallions  were  also  themselves  upon 
the  ground  and  excited  great  attention.  Samson, 
probably  the  finest  specimen  of  the  English  draught 
horse  in  America,*  appeared  more  like  a  locomotive 
for  strength,  than  any  animal  we  have  seen;  and  from 
the  power  he  has  shown  in  draught,  it  was  presumed 
he  could  outdraw,  alone,  any  yoke  of  oxen.  His 
half  blood  colts  partake  largely  of  his  strength  and 
hardihood,  ^'llfred,  to  whom  was  awarded  the  first 
prize  of  the  State  Society  at  Rochester,  is  well 
known  as  a  superb  specimen  of  the  English  carriage 
horse  ;  and  the  Morgan  Tiger  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  Morgan  breed  of  horses,  remarkable  for  energy, 
hardiness  rnd  fire.  The  mania  for  fast-driving  and 
carriage-breaking,  is  evidently  declining,  and  horses 
for  strength  and  endurance  becoming  more  esteem- 
ed, especially  by  our  farmers,  nine-tenths  of  whom, 
in  going  **to  mill,  to  market,  and  to  meeting,"  rare- 
ly want  to,  or  ought  to  drive  more  than  four  or  five 
miles  an  hour.     A  wagon  will  wear  out  in  ten  yeara 

*  Kvpry  friend  of  agricultural  improvement,  will  learn  with  re- 
gret, that  this  fine  horse  died  suddenly  and  almost  uoaccountablf , 
a_f«w  hours  after  his  exliibition  outhe  grounds. 


vers,  work  bags,  toilet  cushions,  boots  and  shoes, 
shawls,  wooden-ware,  veils,  quilts,  wire  screen,  cab- 
inet ware,  tin  ware,  chairs,  leather,  cheese-presses, 
stoves,  buggies,  flour,  poultry,  clover  seed,  k-c.  Sev- 
eral successful  competitors  for  premiums,  in  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  objects,  generously  and  patriotical- 
ly returned  them  at  once  to  the  society,  for  the  ben- 
efits of  its  funds. 

The  annual  address  was  given  by  O.  Archer,  and 
was  well  adapted  to  awaken  enthusiasm  and  arouse 
interest  on  this  great  leading  pursuit  of  mankind. — 
Although,  as  he  very  correctly  remarked,  a  man  is 
to  be  known  and  respected  by  his  character,  indus- 
try, and  talents, — and  not  by  his  profession.  He  sta- 
ted wrongly,  when  he  said,  that  by  the  increase  of 
intelligence  among  farmers,  they  were  coming  up  to 
the  level  of  respectability  found  in  other  professions; 
they  happened  never  to  be  below — at  least  since  the 
flood — in  my  opinion.  A  very  interesting  and  use- 
ful fact  stated  in  the  address,  was,  that  it  had  been 
found  in  the  eastern  manufactories,  that  an  educated 
and  intelligent  person  would  do  much  more  work 
with  the  same  oatlay  of  strength,  than  an  uneducated 
person; — how  much  more  then,  would  the  difference 
be,  in  the  almost  infinitely  more  multifarious  opera- 
tions in  farming.  Let  no  one  say,  then,  that  men 
are  spoiled  for  labor  by  education — there  are  other 
ways  enough  to  account  for  the  difficulty  when  it 
exists.  J.  J.  T. 

t  There  was  one  exhibition  on  the  showgrounds  permitted  and 
looked  upon  by  some  of  the  inhabitants  for  nearly  an  hour,  which 
should  have  beeu  immediately  suppressed,  vizt  wrfstling,  amon^ 
what  appeared  bull -dops  in  human  shape.  The  other  animals  oa 
the  ground  were  well  bohaved.  These  things  mnst  lie  publicly  re- 
proved. 
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LIST  OF  PREMIUMS, 

AWAREED    BY    THE     MONROK    COOTr    AGRICt'I.Tt.'RAL 
SOCIKTT. 

Horses. — For  best  Stallion,  toMeig8Dai!y,Henri- 
etta,  4  Vols.  Transactions  State  Society,  and  $3. 
2d — to  James  Goodwin,  Riga,  Coleman's  Report?, 
and  ©■-'.  3d — to  Daniel  Bly,  Henrietta,  Vol.  Transa. 
American  Institute. 

For  best  pair  Matched  horses,  to  True  k,  Almv, 
Rochester,  C\<  Rep.  and  $2.  [Messrs.  True  k 
Almv  have  leturned  the  premium  awarded  them  to 
the  Treasurer,  for  the  benefitof  the  Society.]  2d — 
to  Wm.  Buell,  Gates,  Vol.  Trans.  American  Insti- 
tute. 

For  best  Mare  with  her  colt,  to  Isaac  Bolton, 
Brighton,  C'^^  Rep.  and  $2.  2d— Lot  Search,  Hen- 
ri tta.  S3.  3J — Pfcter  McHardy,  Rush,  Vol.  Amer. 
Institute. 

For  be?t3  veais  old  Celt,  to  S.  S.  Moore,  Brigh- 
ton, 83.  2d— to  H.  S.'  Potter,  Pittsford.  $2.  3d— 
to  Ira  xArmstrong.  Wheatland,  Vol.  Amer.  Institute. 

For  I  est  yearling  Colt,  to  Samuel  Smith,  Hen- 
rietta, $?.  2d — to  James  Hait,  Irondequoit.  $2. 
3d — to  A.  B.  Buckland,  Brighton,  Vol.  Amer.  Insti- 
tute. 

CATTLK. 

Thorough  Bred.— For  best  Bull,  to  T.  H.  Hyatt, 
Rochester,  lor  his  Hereford,  "  Don  Quixotte,"  $8. — 
Best  yearling  Bull,  to  T.  H.  Hyatt,  Rochester,  for 
his  Durham,  "Albino,"  $5,  Best  Cow,  3  yrs.  old, 
Jeremiah  Smith,  Henrietta,  ^5.  2d— to  T.  H.  Hyatt, 
Rochester,  Durham  Cow,  "Victoria,"'  C.'s  Rep. — 
3d — to  Wm.  Girbutt,  Wheatland,  for  his  Devon 
Cow,  "Boautv,"  Vol.  Trans.  Best  Heifer,  Hereford, 
"Emma"  2  yrs.  old,  toT.  H.  Hyatt,  Rochester,  $3. 
2d — to  dc.  Vol.  Trans.  Best  yearling  Heifer,  to 
Vv'm.  G-rbutt,  Wheatland,  C.'s  Rep.  2d— to  T.  H 
Hyatt.  Dniham,  'Albiness,"  $2.  2d— to  Wm 
Gsrbutt,  Vol.  Trans.  Best  Heifer  Calf,  to  T.  H. 
Hyatt,  Durham,  "Lady  of  the  Lake."— Wash. 
Lettprs. 

Grade  Cattle. — For  best  Bull,  to  Gideon  Rams- 
dell,  Perinton  ^1.  2d — to  Thomr.s  Wiltsey,  Perin- 
tcn  S5.  3d— to  R.  H.  Brown,  Greece,  .f  3,  4th— 
Stephen  Leggett,  Hen'ietta,  Vol.  Trans..  Best 
Bull,  un-'er  2  yrs,  old,  to  John  Ayranlt,  Perinton — no 
competition — 2d  premium,  S3d.  Best  Bnil  Calf,  to 
N.  N.  Treat,  Mendon,  §2.  2d— to  W.  II.  Gn.ton, 
Vol.  Tran.'^.  3d — 1o  Mathias  Garrett,  Gate.*^,  Vol. 
Amer.  Institute.  Best  3  years  old  Steers,  trained,  to 
E  lmi.nl  Fell  ws.  Chili,  §5.  2d— to  Daniel  Rogers, 
Wheatlan.-',  S?.  3d— to  R.II.  Brown,  Greece,  Vol. 
Tians.  Be^tpair  of  Fat  Catilo,  to  John  L.  Bndlonc-, 
C.'s  Rep.  2d — to  John  Avrault,  Perinton,  Vol. 
Trars.  Brst  pair  of  woik'ng  Oxi  n.  to  R(\cwoll  Hart, 
ilrichton,  So.  2d — to  John  Ayraidt,  Pciinton,  $3. 
31— Stephen  L-^ggett,  Henrieltn,  Vol.  Tians.  Pes! 
milch  Cow.  to  Iia  Armstrong,  V/h-  atland,  ( ",'s  Rer. 
2d — to  C.  F.  Crosman,  Brighton,  .$3,  3d — A.  Smith, 
Brighton,  \  (d.  Trans.  4th — 1\.  Draper.  Rochesier, 
\*A,  Amer.  Institute.  Best  Heifer,  to  Thcs.  Chis- 
r.lm,G-eecp,  S2.  2d— to  Wm.  Garbutt,  Wheatland, 
Vol.  Trans.  3d — to  A.  Smith,  Brighton,  Vol.  Amer. 
Institute. 

SHEEP. 

T.ovpr  WunUcd. — For  best  Buck,  John  Birnes, 
Gates,  C.'s  Rep.  2d — to  John  15' ttpridj.r,  R'ga, 
.S2.  3d— to  .Tame?  Parson^,  Rigfl,  Vol.  Ti an.-.  Best 
3  Tv.vrs,  to  F.  Gate,  Chili,  C.'s  Rep.  2d—  to  J.  A. 
Frcbt,  Henrietta,  $2, 


Fine  Woolled. — For  best  Buck,  to  Eli.'^ha  Harmon, 
Wheatland,  (Pauler  Merino,  3  years  old,  sheared  lOJ 
lbs.  washed  wool,)  C.'s  Rep.  2d — to  Geo.  R.  Hall, 
Wheatland,  (Pauler  Merino,  5  years  old,  sheared  13 
lbs,  washed  wool.)  S3.  3d— to"  Alfred  Fitch,  Puga, 
Vol.  Trans,  Best  3  Ewes,  to  A.  Smith  Brighton, 
C.'s  Rep.  2d — to  James  Lowry,  Wheatland,  •S2. — 
3d— to  D.  &i  H.  Rogers,  Wheatland,  Vol.  Trans.— 
Rest  3  Lambs,  to  Rawson  Harmon,  Wheatland,  C.'s 
Rep.  2d— to  Jesse  Harroun,  Ogden,  S2.  3d — to 
.Tames  Lowry,  Wheatland,  Vol.  Trans.  Best  fat 
Sheep,  to  J.  A.  Frost,  Brighton,  C.'s  Rep, 

SWINE. 

For  best  Boar,  to  Geo.  Sheffer,  Wheatland, 
vSheffer  breed,)  C.'s  Rep.  2d— to  N.  Hay  ward, 
Brighton,  (Leicester  breed)  .S2.  3d — to  M.  Burns, 
Rochester,  (Berkshire  breed,)  Vol.  Trans.  For  best 
Sow,  with  pigs,  N.  Ilayward,  Brighton,  C.'s  Rep. 
■2d — to  John  Williams,  Rochester,  S2.  Best  4  Pigs, 
to  Wm.  M.  R.  Booth,  Gates,  .S3.  2d— to  Geo. 
Sheffer,  Wheatland,  Vol.  Trans. 

[The  committee  also  awarded  to  M.  Burns,  Roch- 
chester,  2  Vols.  Genesee  Farmer  for  a  Sow  without 
pigs.] 

DOMESTIC    ART8, 

Butler. — For  best  10  lbs.  Butter,  in  rolls,  to 
Robert  Shearer,  Pittsford,  S3.  2d — to  John  Ilowe 
Rii^a,  Vol.  Trans.  Best  20  lbs.  packed  in  May  or 
June,  to  Ilollis  Daggett,  Brighton,  S3.  2d — to 
Samuel  L.  Seeley,  Henrietta,  Vol.  Trans, 

Honeu. — For  best  10  lbs.  Honey,  to  Thomas 
Wiltsey,  Perinton,  S3.  2d — to  John  Ayrault  Perin- 
ton, 2  Vols.  Genesee  Farmer. 

iiugar.—Yor  best  10  lbs.  Maple  Sugar,  to  Alfred 
Fitch,  Riga,  $2,  2d— to  Mathias  Garrett,  Gates,  2 
Vids.  Genesee  Farmer. 

[The  committee  also  awarded  to  Alfred  Fitch, 
Riga,  for  fine  Cheese,  Vol.  Amer.  Institute.] 

HORTICULTURAL  PRODUCTIONS. 

For  best  12  varieties  Apples,  to  Charles  Merchant, 
Greece,  S2.  2d — to  Samuel  Briggs,  Brighton,  Vol, 
Trans.  3d — to  John  A.  McGonegal,  Irondequoit, 
2  Vols.  Genesee  Farmer.  Beet  12  Pears,  to  H.N. 
Langworthy,  Irondequoit,  Si.  Best  Peaches,  to  do., 
Si.  Best  Quinces,  to  N.  Draper,  Rochester,  Si. — 
Best  Seedling  Apple."^,  to  Lewis  Switt,  Clarkson, 
Vol.  Trans.  Best  sample  of  Grapes,  (ripened  in  the 
open  air,)  to  Z.  Burr,  Perinton  ■S2.  2d — to  H.  N. 
Langvvortbv,  Irondetproit,  Vol.  Trans.  3d — to  N. 
Hayward,  Brighton,  Si.  Best  MuskmeJIon.  to  H. 
N.  Langworthy,  Irondequoit,  Si.  For  best  2  Wat- 
ermellons,  to  do.,  Si .  For  best  2  squashes,  to  James 
Muri-ay,  Irondequoit,  Si.  For  best  Egg  Plant,  to 
James  Bradford,  Brighton,  .$1.  Best  Cauliflower, 
to  Geo.  Cooper,  -Si .  For  best  Beets,  to  C.  F.  Cros- 
man, Brighton,  .$).  For  best  Carrots,  to  John  Bliss, 
Si.  For  best  Turnips,  to  James  Bradford,  Bighton, 
Si.  For  best  Salsify,  to  N.  Hayward.  BtJghto'n,  $1 . 
For  best  Celery,  to  Gfo.  Cooper,  Si.  For  best  Cab- 
bage, to  John  Bliss,  Irondequoit,  -Si.  For  best  On- 
ions, to  do..  Si.  For  best  Tomatoes,  to  John  Bliss, 
Ir(>ndequoit, -Si.  For  best  assortment  of  Dahl'as,  to 
Ellwanger  gc  Barry,  Rochester-,  $1,  and  Volume 
Trans.  2d— to  James  M.  Whitney,  Rochester,  -$1 
and  Vol.  Amer.  Institute.  For  best  assortment  of 
Cut  Flowers,  to  Wm.  King,  Rochester,  Vol.  Trans. 
2d — to  Ellwanger  ^i  Barry,  Rochester.  Si. 
non-e:.umhrateh  articles. 

The  committee  on  non-enumerated  articles  most 
respectfully  report,  that  their  labors  have  not  been  as 
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great  as  they  could  have  wished— in  other  words?, 
that  not  many  articles  were  presented  for  their  con- 
sideration.    Such  as  were  exhibited,  are 

One  barrel  extra  superfine  Flour,  manufactured  by 
John  Williams  of  Rochester,  from  Harmon's  white 
flint  wheat— very  superior,  and  entitled  to  a  diploma. 

Yankee  Notion  Cooking-Stove,  by  G.  M.  Bixby, 
Rochester. 

Perfection  Cooking  Stove,  by  B.  Wedd,  Jr.  The 
latter  seems  worthy  of  its  name,  and  we  consider  it 
decidedly  superior  to  the  first  named,  and  worthv  of  a 
diploma.  The  committee  make  no  comparisons  be- 
tween this  and  th  '  numberless  kinds  not  exhibited. 

Two  of"  Lewis'  Patent  Caokintr  Stoves''  of  differ- 
ent patterns  were  brought  upon  the  ground  after  the 
committee  had  prepared  their  report  and  one  of  their 
number  had  left.  They  are  cast  by  Mr,  West,  South 
Sophia  St.,  Rochester,  and  present  many  points 
worthy  of  attention,  and  appear  to  possess  many  val- 
uable qualities. 

Pair  of  White  Brazilian  Turkeys,  .T,  M.  Whitney, 
Roclieater.  very  handsome,  large,  and  said  to  be  har- 
dy. Vol.  Trans, 

Three  varieties  fowls,  J.  W.  Bissell,  Brighton, 
very  large  and  much  superior  to  the  ordinary  dung- 
hills. There  may  be  others  as  good  in  the  county, 
but  their  owners  have  not  presented  them — 2  Vols. 
Genesee  Farmer. 

Tvvo  boxes  Bar  Soap,  By  Wm.  Case,  Rochester, 
a  very  superior  article  for  the  price — Gets,  per  pound 
— diploma. 

Mould  Tallow  Candles,  by  Converse  Dyer,  extra, 
looking  almost  like  sperm— price  9  cts,  per  pound. 
The  committee  state  the  price  of  the  last  two  arti- 
cles, because  they  were  assured  by  the  exhibitors  that 
these  specimens  were  not  "  got  up"  for  the  occasion, 
but  such  as  they  ordinarily  sell, 

ladies'  department. 

For  best  10  yards  home  made  Flannel — no  com- 
petition— 2d  premium  to  Robert  Shearer,  Pittsfoni, 
2  Vols.  Genesee  Farmer,  For  best  10  yards  do- 
mestic fulled  cloth — no  competition — 2d 'premium  to 
R.  IL  Brown,  Greece,  2  Vols.  Genesee  Farmer.  For 
best  Sewing  Silk — no  competition — to  Mathias  Gar- 
rett, Vol.  Trans.  [The  committee  also  awarded  to 
'Jheodore  Backus,  $1  for  a  beautiful  specimen  of  cot- 
ton and  silk  Vesting,  wove  by  Mr.  Robertson,  of 
Rochester.  ] 

DISCRETION  AP.Y  REMIUMS. 

The  committee  on  non-enumerated  articles,  re- 
spectfully report,  that  ttieir  funds  have  been  so  limit- 
ed, they  have  not  been  able  to  bo  liberal  in  ttie  awards 
of  premiums.  The  skill  displayed  is  commendable 
and  was  gratifiying  to  the  committee.  They  award 
to  Mrs.  Eunice  Tuttle,  of  Henrietta,  for  a  Hearth 
Rug,  wrought  with  needle,  $1.  To  Mrs.  A.  Fitch, 
Riga,  for  Rag  Carpet,  Si.  To  Mrs.  Mary  Daggett, 
Brighton,  for  a  Bed  Quilt,  Si .  To  Mrs,  Abby  Lis- 
ter, Parma,  for  a  Counterpane  and  Toilet  Cover,  Si. 
To  Miss  C.  Ayrault,  Perinton,  for  Blankets,  Shawls, 
Sic,  ^1,  To  Mrs.  Wm.  Booth,  Gates,  Carpets,  &c. 
ISSI.  To  Miss  Ann  Maria  Way,  [13  years  old]  of 
Greece,  for  Worsted  Work,  kc„  ^1 .  To  Miss  A. 
Boardman,  Rochester,  for  splendid  specimens  of  em- 
broidery, fee,  $1,  To  Mrs,  R.  Shearer,  Pittsford. 
for  brown  linen  Thread,  Si,  To  Miss  C,  W,  Lyon 
for  worsted  worked  bag,  fee,  $].  To  Rufus  Beck- 
with,  Henrietta,  for  Kersey  bagging,  and  a  piece  of 
striped  cotton  and  wool  cloth,  for  dresses,  $1. — 
Mrs.  J.  Seeley,  Henrietta,  presented  a  splendid  com- 
forter, but  want  of  means  prevented  a  premium. — 


Mrs.  T,  W,  Green,  of  Rochester,  aged  74,  pres  nted 
specimens  of  needle  work  ;  the  ctminitlee  had  not 
the  means  for  a  premium,  but  they  give  great  credit 
for  henndustiy  and  taste, 

PRK.MIUMS  ON  FARMS. 

The  Committee  on  Farms  have  to  regret  that  go 
little  attention  is  paid  to  the  calls  and  designs  of  the 
Society,  and  so  little  pride  exhibited  in  making  appli- 
cation to  the  committee  to  examine  their  picmi-cs 
and  review  their  manner  of  farming,  and  the  proces- 
ses by  which  they  regulate  their  agricultural  opera- 
tions. The  committee  have  in  various  instancee 
volunteered  to  call  upon  persons  of  established  repu- 
tation as  faruieis,  much  to  the  edification  and  satis- 
faction of  its  members  ;  and  the  good  foAnz,  friend- 
ship and  hospitality  exhibited  rendered  it  a  very 
pleasing  an.l  desirable  duty. 

The  objects  I'or  the  bounty  of  the  Society  as  de- 
fined in  their  inst'uctions  are,  that  premiums  are  to 
be  granted  to  those  farms  only,  which  by  a  general 
system  of  management  and  real  profitable  improve- 
ments, with  a  sole  view  to  a  producing  investment 
for  farm  purposes,  and  not  to  those  farms  which  by 
nature  required  not  the  improving  hand  of  industry 
and  perseverance,  nor  to  those  who  by  expensive  out- 
lays in  building  and  fancy  improvements,  have  ren- 
dered their  premises  a  gentleman's  villa  or  citizen's 
summer  residence.  On  these  grounds  the  committee 
have  made  the  following  awards  : 

To  Wm.Buell,  of  Gates,  4  Vol,  Trans,  and  SS. 
Wm,  C,  Cornell,  Henrietta,  C's  Rep.  and  $4.— 
Anon  Harmon,  Chili,  2  Vol.  Trans,  and  $'5,  Ros- 
well  Hart,  Brighton,  2  Vol.  Trans,  and  ^2,  Charles 
Tenny,  Riga,  2  Vol,  Trans,  and  Si.  AJin  Manly, 
Clarkson,  2  Vol.  Trans, 

To  Martin  Smith  of  Wheatland,  the  in  iividual  who 
with  only  2C  acres  of  land,  has  sustained  and  brought 
up  a  family  of  13  children — had  money  on  hand  to  as- 
sist his  poor  neighbors  who  had  200  acres  of  land  ;  and 
who  bv  his  indomitable  industry,  good  management 
and  perseverance,  has  been  enabled  to  hold  on  to 
his  grain  crop  3  years,  waiting  for  a  market — a  diplo- 
ma framed  and  glazed,  - 

L.  B,  Langwortht, 

J.  H,  Robinson, 

RoMANTA  Hart, 

Eltsha  Harmon, 

T.  H,  Hyatt, 

Jas,  p.  Fogg, 

PREMIUMS  on  implements. 

The  Committee  on  Agricultural  and  Domestic  Im- 
plements, from  the  short  time  allowed  for  ex-imina- 
tion,  and  to  fix  the  premiums  and  make  a  report,  have 
exercised  their  best  judgements,  w;thouu  seeing  them 
in  operation.  Yet  they  fear  they  have  not  only  over- 
looked some  articles  of  merit,  but  the  advantages  and 
valuable  properties  of  others.  As  all  the  premiums 
that  this  committee  are  authorized  to  award  ore  dis- 
cretionary, and  the  funds  of  the  Society  not  over-a- 
bundant, they  therefore  trust  the  owners  will  take  the 
will  for  the  deed, 

A  number  of  common,  sidehilland  subsoil  ploughs 
from  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  were  entered  by 
Messrs.  B,  F,  Smith  fe  Co.,  of  the  Rochester  Seed 
Store  ;  but  one  of  the  partners  being  on  the  commit- 
tee, did  not  enter  them  for  premium.  They  are  in 
fact  too  well  knoA'n  and  appreciated  to  need  the  com- 
mittee's commendation. 

To  the  Messrs.  Pitts,  for  a  corn  and  cob  grinder, 
which  this  committee  think  is  the  long  sought  desid- 
eratum for  this  very  important  opciation,  and  which 
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was  exhibited  in  motion,  a  special  premium  of  the 
fac  similes  of  Washinplon's  Letter?. 

piouirh — ToE.  G.  Whiting,  for  his  No.  3,  Wis- 
consin, Washington's  Letters:  to  Benj.  Wedd,  for 
his  No.  'J,  self-sharpening,  Vol.  Trans.  ;  To  J.  El- 
yea,  for  his  No.  3,  Caledonia,  Am.  Inst. 

Cultivators — To  Langdon's  corn  plough  cultiva- 
tor, Vol.  Trans.  ;  toBement's  cultivator,  Am.  Inst. 

t!!tra\v  and  Stalk  Cutters — To  H.  A.  Chase,  for  his 
double  cylinder  cutter,  a  simple,  cheap  and  rapidly 
performing  machine.  Vol.  Trans.;  to  Joseph  C. 
Rich,  of  Penfield,  for  a  cheap  and  good  operating  and 
well  built  machine.  Am.  Inst.  ;  to  Wm.  S.  Per- 
kins, of  W^ebster,  for  a  new,  ingenious  and  rapidly 
performing  machine,  but  rather  complicated,  2  Vol. 
Gen.  Farmer. 

To  Messrs,  J.  k  R.  B.  Houghton,  of  Ogden,  for 
a  very  superior  grain  cradle,  2  vol.  Gen.  Far. 

The  same  gentlemen  exhibited  a  cheap,  neat  and 
portable  Fence,  without  posts  in  the  ground,  which 
can  be  constructed  for  63  cts.  per  rod.  The  com- 
mittee wish  to  commend  it  to  the  public,  as  a  very 
desirable  improvement. 

Alexander  Williams,  by  Messrs.  Stoddard  k. 
Freeman,  exhibited  a  two  horse  wagon  of  very  supe- 
rior strength  and  workmanship.     Vol.  Trans, 

John  Rowe,  of  Riga,  also  presented  a  two  horse 
farm  wagon,  having  some  new  and  valuable  improve- 
ments worthy  the  attention  of  all  who  use  that  im- 
portant article.      2  vol.  Gen.  Farmer. 

Washing  Machines. — J.  C.  Rich,  of  Penfield,  a 
machine  constructed  on  the  principle  of  the  fulling 
mill.  The  committee  think  it  is  constructed  on  a  plan 
that  will  answer  the  desired  end.  It  is  safe  in  its  op- 
erations, simple  and  durable.  1st  prem.  2  vol.  Gen. 
Farmer. 

J.  Parish,  of  Honeoye.  This  machine  is  altogether 
on  anew  and  novel  principle,  which  from  its  ability 
to  apply  its  power  to  particular  parts  may  on  trial 
prove  very  valuable. 

Pierpont  Seymour,  of  Bloomfield,  exhibited  a 
Wheat  and  Plaster  Sower,  which  for  simplicity,  ease 
of  management  and  durability,  the  committee  think 
nearer  the  desired  implement  than  any  thing  yet  be- 
fore the  public.     Vol,  Trans. 

Lewis  Swift,  of  Clarkson,  for  a  Horse  Hay  Rake  of 
great  simplicity  and  durability,  and  combining  some 
new  properties  over  any  other  yet  in  use,  $2. 

Doct.  Reynolds,  of  Webster,  had  a  new  principled 
bee  hive,  with  its  inmates  at  work,  which,  if  true  in 
pnnciple,  will  make  a  revolution  in  the  manner  of 
treating  that  very  valuable  insect.  2  vols.  Genesee 
Farmer. 

The  prolific  Mr.  Rich  also  exhibited  another  hive, 
predicated  on  the  same  principle,  but  a  variation  of 
form,  and  the  manipulations  of  changing  and  swarm- 
ing. 

L.  B.  Langwortht, 

Marcus  Adams, 
B.  F.  Smith. 
Mr.  John  Onderdonk,  of  Greece,  exhibited  9  kinds 
of  seedling  potatoes,  which  the  farming  committee 
overlooked,  supposing  they  were  exhibited  as  speci- 
mens of  field  crops.  They  were  only  three  years  from 
the  seed,  and  some  of  them  measured  9  inches  long. 
Two  or  three  of  them  promise  to  exceed  any  thing 
known,  both  for  productiveness  and  for  cooking,  as 
we  have  p'oof  from  having  eaten  of  them,  and  we 
would  recommend  them  to  the  favorable  notice  of  the 
committee  on  field  crops. 


For  the  Geoesee  Farmer. 

WYOMING  CO.  FAIR  AND  SHOW. 

Pkrrt,  Oct.  9,  1845. 

Editor  Gv.y.  Farmer — Dear  Sir:  Not  knowing 
that  any  one  from  this  County  will  furnish  you  with 
an  account  of  the  "Fair  and  Cattle  Show,"  held  in 
Wyoming  County,  last  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
I  send  you  a  few  hasty  lines. 

It  is  our  second  attempt,  and  the  result  is  certainly 
encouraging,  for  a  laudable  emulation  is  certainly 
excited  ;  and  an  observmg  person,  traversing  this 
region,  will  see  that  the  spirit  of  improvement  pre- 
sides with  many  of  our  Farmers,  and  that  there  is  a 
more  pleasant  and  profitable  state  of  things  herea- 
bouts than  there  was  previous  to  the  formation  of 
our  Cotinty  Society.  Finer  stock,  better  managed 
fields,  richer  crops,  neater  buildings,  yards  and  fen- 
ces— all  are  to  be  seen  :  there  is  more  evidence  of 
mental  supremacy — of  reading  and  research  in  the 
farmers'  operations.  Farmers  begin  to  feel  the 
pleasure,  and  realize  the  usefulness,  of  Agricultural 
Papers  and  Books.  I  wish  more  of  them  would 
read  and  pay  for  the  "  Genesee  Farmer  ;"  but  the 
thing  is  coming  round  :  Col.  CuENEy,  in  his  excel- 
lent Address,  gave  a  very  wise  and  timely  hint  upon 
that  subject. 

There  was  a  fine  display  of  Cattle  ;  some  good 
ILrses,  Sheep  and  Hogs,  and  a  creditable  arrry  of 
Fruits  and  Garden  Products — together  with  Domes- 
tic Manufactures.  The  Ladies'  Department  did 
them  honor,  truly. 

The  Plowing  Match  went  ofl"  well — and  better 
plowing  you  can  no  where  find.  In  products  of  the 
Dairy,  our  county  can't  be  beat  by  any  thing  in 
Western  New  York.  Sugar  and  Honey  are  also 
produced  in  a  fine  state  of  excellence.  Increased 
attention  is  being  paid  to  Horticulture.  Your  Paper, 
with  "Colman's  Tour,"  is  doing  a  good  work 
amongst  us  ;  our  people  begin  to  feel  that  Science 
and  Intelligence  may  be  of  great  service  in  this  line 
of  business.  We  have  a  noble  yeomanry  in  this 
section.  Yours  truly,  D.  S.  C. 

Wayne  and  Tompkins  Counties. — Since  the 
preceding  notices  were  in  type,  we  have  received  a 
copy  of  the  Palmyra  Courier,  containing  the  list  of 
premiums  awarded  at  the  recent  fair  of  the  Wayne 
County  Agricultural  Society.  The  list  gives  abund- 
ant evidence  that  the  spirit  of  improvement  is  on 
the  advance  among  the  enterprising  Farmers  of 
Wayne. 

Also,  a  copy  of  the  Ithaca  Chronicle,  containing 
the  able  address  of  D.  B.  Stockholm,  Esq.,  deliv- 
ered before  the  Tompkins  County  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Society,  at  its  recent  Annual  Fair. 


Look  Oct  for  your  Potatoes. — Yesterday  we 
saw  a  heap  of  70  or  80  bushels  of  potatoes  in  afield 
at  Gen,  T.  Brown's,  in  Wheatland,  which  were 
nearly  all  a  mass  of  complete  rottenness.  They 
were  covered  ten  days  since,  in  the  usual  way,  about 
six  inches  deep  with  earth.  A  portion  of  the  crop 
where  these  grew,  and  like  them  in  every  respect, 
was  carried  into  the  cellar  and  are  now  all  sound. — 
We  suppose  that  the  loss  of  those  in  the  heap  arose 
from  heut  generated  by  too  deep  covering,  at  too 
early  a  period  in  the  season.  The  covering  should 
be  light  till  the  cold  of  winter  demands  a  thicker 
and  warmer  coat,  DrynesB  should  not  be  disregarded. 
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WHEAT  IN  WESTERN  NEW-YORK. 

Wheat  on  the  ground  looks  remarkably  fine. — 
We  never  saw  it  better.  Indeed  there  is  some 
danger  that  it  will  get  too  forward,  before  winter 
sets  in,  so  that  the  frost  may  injure  if  not  destroy 
some  pieces.  Some  of  our  best  farmers  say  that 
they  shall  feed  off  the  too  luxurient  growth  with 
sheep. 

The  last  harvest  has  turned  out  better  than  was 
expected  at  the  time  the  grain  was  cut.  We  have 
seen  a  man  who  has  spent  most  of  his  time  for  the 
last  four  weeks  in  thrashing  wheat  with  a  machine, 
who  says  that  nearly  every  farmer  finds  his  yield 
larger  than  he  anticipated  before  it  was  measured. 

Mr.  .Tohn  Barber  of  Farmington  took  1,500  bush- 
els from  40  acres — an  average  of  37J  bushels.  33 
acres  in  Pittsford,  gave  an  average  of  37  bushels. 
Sixteen  acres  in  Brighton  gave  38  bushels  per 
acre. 

There  is  great  encouragement  for  wheat  grow- 
ers in  Western  New-York  to  make  renewed  eftbrts 
to  improve  the  culture  of  this  great  staple.  Im- 
provement, most  valuable  improvement,  is  within 
their  reach. 

Mr.  Taft  of  Greece,  raised  the  past  season  thirty- 
six  bushels  of  wheat  on  less  than  one  half  an  acre  of 
land.  His  whole  farm  contains  but  one  acre.  The 
other  half  did  as  well  in  the  Summer  crops.  <S'ey- 
entji-tu'o  bushels  per  acre,  is  a  great  crop.  Mr,  T . 
is  a  comb  maker,  and  wisely  fed  his  wheat  plants 
with  the  precise  elements  in  all  kernels  of  wheat, 
by  manuring  his  soil  with  horn  shavings  and  scrap- 
ings. 

We  have  a  mass  of  facts,  on  making  something 
into  wheat,  which  the  readers  of  the  Genesee  Farm- 
er shall  have  in  due  time. 


For  the  Genesee  Farmer. 

WHEAT  CROP,  ITS  PROSPECTS,   he. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  this  great  wheat  growing  re- 
gion, any  thing  respecting  our  great  staple  is  of  im- 
portance to  the  farming  community:  wheat  has  been, 
and  probably  for  a  long  time  will  be  the  principal, 
production  of  Western  New  York,  and  wheat  and 
flour  the  principal  articles  of  exportation:  all  classes 
are  interested  in  its  culture,  from  thebusy,calculating 
tradesman,  to  the  day  laborer;  all  are  more  or  less 
interested  in  any  thing  appertaining  to  the  crop  ; 
therefore  a  few  lines  upon  its  prospects  cannot  be 
uninteresting. 

For  one  I  think  the  coming  year  will  be  a  re- 
markable wheat  season:  my  reasons  are  these;  in  the 
first  place,  the  ground  has  been  better  prepared 
than  I  ever  before  knew  it ;  wherever  I  have  been 
this  fall,  I  have  noticed  a  remarkable  change  in  the 
preparing  of  theg-round  for  wheat ;  instead  of  the  old 
method  of  getting  it  in,  no  matter  in  what  condi- 
tion, I  have  seen  many  who  have  adopted  the  proper 
mode  of  feeding  the  plant  with  its  natural  ingre- 
dients, such  as  lime,  gypsum,  ashes,  charcoal,  k,c., 
and  nearly  all  seem  to  think  that  wheat  in  order  to 
produce,  should  be  so  cultivated  as  to  pay  the  cost  of 
production,  and  that  this  can  not  be  done  without 
preparing  the  ground  in  a  proper  manner.  It  has 
been  one  of  the  finest  times  for  getting  the  seed 
into  the  ground,  and  having  it  germinate  that  I 
ever  knew;  it  seemed  as  if  the  rains  came  just  often 
enough  to  start  the  seed,  but  not  so  much  as  to 
give   it    a    sickly    growth.      I  have   noticed    that 


after  a  dry  summer  we  invariably  have  a  good 
wheat  season.  I  have  never  known  this  fail,  and  it 
would  pcem  reasonable  that  there  should  be,  as  the 
ammonia  of  the  atmosphere  by  collecting  through- 
out the  summer  and  having  but  few  chances  to  de- 
scend in  showers,  it  comes  at  the  proper  time  to 
benefit  the  young  and  growing  crop.  Would  it  not 
be  a  good  plan  to  sow  gypsum  or  plaster  upon  our 
wheat  at  the  present  time,  to  absorb  this  ammonia 
and  hold  it  for  the  use  of  the  crop  herrafter  ?  I  think 
that  by  sowing  it  in  the  fall  it  will  not  only  collect 
the  ammonia  from  the  atmosphere,  but  by  remaining 
through  the  winter  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  it 
will  also  absorb  what  fertilizing  substances  there 
maybe  upon  the  melting  of  the  snow  in  the  epring, 
and  remain  as  a  stimulant  to  vegetation  the  coming 
season.  By  imparting  its  fertilizing  properties  im- 
mediately and  being  partially  dissolved  by  the  melt- 
ing of  the  winter  snows,  I  think  it  must  act  with 
greater  force  than  when  sown  in  the  spring  ;  expe- 
rience would  seem  to  show  the  same  thing,  as,  when 
plaster  is  sown  on  wheat  in  the  spring,  and  clover 
sown,  it  is  of  more  service  to  the  clover  the  next 
year,  than  it  is  to  the  wheat  crop.  So  much  this 
time,  Mr.  Editor.  I  intended  to  have  said  more  of 
the  culture  of  wheat,  but  have  not  time  and  must  re- 
serve this,  together  with  my  own  experience  and  ex- 
periments, to  some  future  day. 

Yours,  F. 

Remarks. — Our  correspondent  is  taking  hold  of 
the  true  science  of  Wheat  culture  with  commend- 
able spirit,  and  we  will  add,  for  we  happen  to  know, 
with  signal  success.  We  desire  an  account  of  his 
"experience  and  experiments"  for  our  January  num- 
ber, if  not  before. 

Plaster,  ashes,  lime  and  charcoal  had  all  better  be 
applied  as  a  top  dressing  to  wheat  in  the  fall  or  be- 
ginning of  winter,  for  the  reasons  our  correspon- 
dent suggests,  than  in  the  spring.  We  have  just 
spent  eight  days  in  travelling  through  many  counties 
in  ihis  state,  and  never  saw  the  wheat  crop  look 
much  better  than  it  now  does. 


Travels  jn  North  America,  in  1841-2,  with  Geo- 
logical Observations  on  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Nova  Scotia.  By  Charles  Lyell, 
Esq.,  Author  of  the  Principles  of  Geology.  In 
two  volumes. 

The  distinguished  author  of  the  above  work  has 
given  to  the  public  the  best  book  of  the  season. — ■ 
It  will  do  much  to  render  the  study  of  Geology  pop- 
ular among  a  class  of  readers  whose  tastes  are  ad- 
verse to  the  sober  investigations  of  natural  science. 
The  wonderful  developments  of  modern  Geology 
are  so  fully  illustrated  by  maps,  and  clearly  stated, 
that  thousands  will  be  induced  to  pursue  the  subject 
on  reading  this  book,  who  would  have  turned  away 
from  a  dry  and  unintelligent  author  with  perfect 
disgust. 

As  a  book  of  travels  it  is  infinitely  above  the  com- 
mon level  of  those  made  by  English  travellers  in  the 
United  States.  His  remarks  on  what  he  saw  and 
heard  in  the  New  World,  evince  the  caution  and 
ihoughtfulness  of  the  philosopher.  His  praise  and 
censure  evidently  flow  from  a  mmd  that  aims  to  deal 
justly  with  the  government,  habits,  manners  and 
customs  of  the  American  people. 

Both  volumes  are  bound  in  one.  For  sale  by  S, 
Hamilton,  Buffalo  street,  Rochester.     Price  Si  75. 
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For  the   <jenesci».  Faripf.r. 

STATE  FAIRS   AND   TAVERN  KEEPERS. 

•\luch  complaint,  is  made,  privately,  of  the  exorbi- 
tance of  the  Utica  tavern  keepers,  "from  grtat  A. 
down  to  k,"  in  charfjing  for  dinners  and  crowded 
beds,  I  had  one  hah' of  a  bed,  ceitainly  not  wide 
enough  to  hold  a  fat  man  ;ilone,  and  in  a  small  rooih' 
and  was  charged  very  highly.  Were  there  net  at 
least  5000  regular  boarders  and  lodgers,  during  the 
time  of  the  fair  ? 

This  number,  at  two  dollars  a  df-v,  the  loasi  a- 
mount  charged  I  believe,  will  be  $20,000.  If  100,- 
000  persons,  then  $40,000.  Some  money,  to  pay 
for  trouble.  In  proportion  to  the  exhorbitance  of 
the  tavern  keepers,  was  the  hospitality  of  the  priv?le 
citizens,  in  all  cases  when  visitors  to  the  fair  were 
qua'-Jered  on  them. 

What  is  the  remedy  ?  Let  the  tavern  keepers 
in  future,  state  beforehand,  their  prices,  and  a  list  of 
their  names  be  published,  then  th!>&e  will  be  shuKn- 
rd,  who  do  not  thus  enter  their  names.  Let  tl'C 
State  Society  see  to  this  next  winter,  in  fixing  a 
place  for  the  next  fair. 

A  most  unjust  accusation  was  made  by  the  editor 
of  the  Utica  Liberty  Press,  on  the  Society  itself  for 
this  overcharging,  when  it  is  well  known  that  the 
members  are  as  liable  to  this  extortion  as  any  one  : 
and  the  otficers  of  the  Society,  whom  that  paper  par- 
ticularly blames,  are  most  liable,  for  besides  giving 
their  time  gratuitously,  they  usually  have  to  pay 
their  board  for  several  days  before  and  after  the  fair. 
in    necessary  preparations. 

That  editor  also  complains  bitterly  that  he  was 
not  allowed  a  "  free  ticket"  to  enter  the  grounds, 
and  sj  staid  away  :  he  should  recollect  that  those 
officers,  whom  he  thus  censures,  all  pay  their  admis- 
sion yearly,  fee,besides  all  the  unjaid  labor  they  ex- 
pend :  but' most  of  them  have  contributed  largely  by 
liberal  donations. 

Three  thousand  dollars  are  yearly  paid  in  premi- 
ums ;  and  one  to  two  thousand,  in  preparing  for  the 
fair,  besides  many  other  heavy  expenses  ; — who  then 
can  have  the  face'  to  refuse  his  shilling,  to  enter  the 
grounds.  <  ven  though  he  may  have  advertised  the 
ix\r  in  his  paper  ?  '         FAIR   PLAY. 

For  the  Genesee  F  irnier. 

Dn.  Lef. — We  believe  you  had  a  peep,  one  day, 
at  the  fruit  which  was  exhibited  during  the  season, 
at  the  office  of  .T.  H.  W^atts,  in  Rochester. 

The  varieties,  including  Peaches,  Apples,  Pears, 
and  Grapes,  that  have  been  presented  from  time  to 
time,  has  surprised  many.  It  was  not  known  that  so 
murh  good,  choice,  and  rare  fruit  was  already  grow- 
insr,  in  this  region  ;  and  another  year,  when  the 
Horticultural  Society  beccmes  formed,  the  members 
may  depend  upon  finding  work  for  at  least  one  per- 
son to  receive  and  take  care,  for  exhibition,  of  what 
fruit  will  be  brought. 

Those  who  enlisted  in  the  cause  this  year,  have 
been  well  repaid  in  seeing  the  interest  manifested,  by 
o-it  of  town  as  well  as  city  growers  of  fruit;  and, 
on  leaving  the  subject  for  another  year,  a  hope  ex- 
ists that  what  has  been  gained  for  1845  may  bo  more 
than  equalled  in  1946.  W. 

Mutual  Lifk  Insuranck. — Those  >yit  wish  to 
make  an  insurance  on  their  own  lives,  (,\  the  lives 
of  their  friends,  will  find  a  favorable  opportunity 
with  Mr.  J.  H.  W^atts,  of  Rochester,  wUose  adver- 
tisement will  be  found  in  this  number. 


•  "or  till-  (iinoi-o,.  Fani'T 

CHEAP,  DURABLE  &i  CONVENIENT  FENCE. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  in  the  agricul- 
tural world  is  fer.cc.  Our  oil  as  if  were  depends  on 
it.  Stone  fence  is  best,  but  that  wecannotall  have. 
Monroe  County  tuiireis  for  durable  fencing  stulj"  as 
much  perhnps  as  any  section  in  the  State.  Conse- 
cpiently,  I  have  adopt/^d  and  would  recommend,  the 
following  method,  brl.tving  it  to  be  the  cheapest, 
most  durable,  convenient,  and  secjre  Wooden  ferce 
that  can  be  made.  Any  kind  oftimbe:  even  Bass- 
wood  lasts  wrll  when  sawed  into  small  rails.  Saw 
the  m'st  la.-tirg,  straight  grained  timber  you  have  in- 
to pieces  four  feet  long,  two  inches  thick,  citrht  inch- 
es wide  at  one  end  and  four  at  the  othet,  for  posts. 
Saw  pieces  six  inches  wide  two  inches  thick  and 
three  feet  long  for  bed  pieces.  Saw  the  rails  one 
and  three  foul  th  inches  square,  and  twelve  feet  long. 
Saw  a  board  five  inches  wide  and  twelve  feet  long, 
:  iso  a  piece  six  inches  wide  and  four  feet  long. — 
Make  a  shoulder  across  the  wide  end  of  the  post, 
sawing  in  one  half  inch  and  six  inches  from  the  end. 
put  the  post  on  the  centre  of  ihe  bed  piece  (setting 
the  bed  piece  up  edgwisc.)  and  nail  it  on  with  four 
nails.  Bore  six  two  inch  holes  in  each  post,  at  dis- 
cretionary distances,  boreing  the  lower  one  through 
both  pieces  and  enlarging  the  spaces  as  you  go  up 
between  the  rails,  and  put  the  cap.  or  five  inch  piece 
of  board,  on  the  top  of  the  posts  with  nails,  which 
board  forms  the  top  or  seventh  rail  and  preserves  the 
iieads  of  the  post  from  rotting:  the  six  inch  pi'^ce  of 
board  is  bored  to  rorrespcind  with  the  posts  and  put 
on  to  the  centre  of  the  rails  to  keep  them  from  spring- 
ing, (put  on  two  of  these  if  you  please.)  The  pof^ts 
should  be  slipped  on  to  the  end  of  the  rails  aboiit  3 
inches,  and  secured  by  a  little  wedge  or  key,  drove 
over  each,  and  one  and  a  half  inch  pin  put  through 
about  half  way  up  the  fence  to  attach  the  whole  to- 
gether; put  the  pin  in  loose  so  that  the  fence  may  be 
easily  taken  apart  to  move.  The  ends  of  the  bed 
pieces  should  be  placed  on  flat  stones,  two  or  three 
inches  thick,  to  keep  the  whole  steady  and  from  rot- 
ting. Among  the  conveniences  and  advantages  ofthis 
kind  of  fence  are  the  following:  First,  you  can  move  it 
at  any  time,  s.j  as  to  plow  where  it  stands,  destroying 
all  hedges  and  saving  the  use  of  the  ground  each  year, 
which  is  always  a  very  wide  cradle  swath:  a  sort  of 
stone  boat  made  light  and  strong  on  which  you  can 
place  four  or  five  lengths,  is  the  best  way  to  move 
it.  A  man  will  move  and  adjust  one  hundred  rods  of 
it  in  a  day.  Secondly,  it  is  much  more  durable  than 
other  fence,  because  no  part  of  it  touches  the  ground. 
Thirdly,  you  never  need  bari^,  for  each  length  is  bars 
of  itseif.  Fourthly,  farmers  can  make  it  in  the  win- 
ter, when  little  else  can  be  done.  Fiftit,  you  are 
free  from  anxiety  in  a  windy  night  or  day,  for  it  catch- 
es little  or  no  wind,  and  consequently  never  blows 
down,  and  it  is  not  liable  to  be  pushed  down  by  cattle. 
And  last,  though  not  least,  comes  what  is  nearest 
every  mans' heart,  the  cost.  There  is  in  each  length 
of  twelve  feet,  about  forty  feet  of  lumber  and  fourteen 
10'  nails;  the  labor  is  about  the  same  as  making  or- 
dinary bonrd  fence.  So  it  is  seen  at  a  glance  that 
Ht  least  one  third  of  the  expense  of  an  ordinary  board 
fence  is  saved.  I  have  ascertained,  by  actual  weigh- 
ing, that  from  three  to  three  antl  a  half  miles  of  this 
fence  mav  be  carried  on  one  of  the  largest  class  of 
'•anal  Boats.  This  would  constitute  a  very  impor- 
tant article  of  transportation  on  our  Canal^. 

JOEL  HOUGHTON. 

Adams  Basin,  1845. 
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For  me  Genesee  Fiuiner. 

FARMING  IN  VIRGINIA. 

Mr.  Editor — A  friend  of  mine  livinjr  in  Monroe 
County,  New  York,  had  the  goodnesw  t.->  innke  iiic  a 
present  of  three  Nos.  of  the  Genesee  Finnier  imb 
lished  by  yoii,  in  which  I  found  many  dcerly  mt^-r- 
est  ng-,  instructive,  and  some  quite  amusing  commu- 
licationf;.  I  vvas  much  pleased,  also,  to  find  that 
you  had  adopted  a  rule  to  admit  into  your  coliiums 
a.t  cl  fi  of  small  calibre  as  well  as  great.  There  is 
an  important  consideration  contamed  in  this  course. 
You  know  that  many  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  ag- 
ricultnial  pursuits,  are  men  of  common  and  pliin  ed- 
ucation; to  all  such,  it  is  a  source  of  pleasure  to 
know  that  there  is  a  conunon  repository  in  the  shape 
of  a  newspaper,  where  we  can  explain  our  views, 
and  ihiough  which,  we  can  converse  with  each  oth- 
er, though  we  live  at  the  extremes  of  the  Union.  I 
propose,  if  it  be  agreeable  or  worth  your  notice,  to 
give  you  some  information  in  relation  to  southern 
notions  and  southern  farming,  as  held  in  Loudon  co, 
Virginia.  I  yjerceive  that  none  as  yet,  have  hailed 
in  the  Farmer  from  ^'old  Loudon,"  which  I  wish  you 
to  understand  is  at  the  head  of  the  list  in  the  "  Old 
Dominion." 

1st.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  scriptural 
declaration  applies  to  so  many  different  conditions  of 
human  life.  "  As  your  fathers  did,  so  do  ye."  The 
great  doctrine  here,  which  is  paramount  to  all  oth- 
ers, that  every  dollar  that  a  thrifty  man  makes, 
ought  to  be  invested  in  Innd,  consequently,  to  add 
field  to  field,  and  farm  to  farm,  is  the  great  business 
of  a  prosperous  man's  life.  A  practice  coeval  with 
the  existence  of  our  country,  and  which  I  intend  to 
show  hereafter,  as  one  of  the  greatest  delusions  or 
errors  into  which  a  farmer  can  fall.  I  imagine  it 
would  astonish  you,  could  you  visit  us,  to  see  what 
immense  landholders  are  here;  many  owning  from 
500  to  2000  acres,  worth  variously  from  S'O  to  $60 
per  acre.  Indeed,  almost  everything  goes  by  acres. 
And  the  showing  the  immense  landed  estates  owned 
by  sucii  and  such  gentlemen,  is  a  thing  to  which  no 
small  importance  is  attached. 

The  soils  of  our  country  consist  of  several  kinds. 
I  shall  notice  them  briefly,  according  to  their  quali- 
ty, beginning  with  the  best  first. 

No.  1,  Is  a  clay,  red  soil:  two  kinds  of  rock  dis- 
tinguish it,  namely:  a  blue  stone  which  we  call  iron 
rock,  owing  to  its  being  so  very  hard,  and  when 
broken  much  resembles  a  piece  of  newly  broken  cast 
iron.  The  sub-soil  contains  the  other,  which  is  a 
very  soft  shelly  green  rock,  and  which  the  plow  ea- 
sily perforates,  and  when  thrown  up  on  the  surface 
dissolves,  and  becomes  the  finest  soil,  as  it  pulveris- 
es immediately.  A  Geologist  informed  me  that  it 
was  of  itself,  a  good  manure.  Now  the  soil  which 
I  have  just  described,  I  consider  the  finest  in  the 
United  States. 

No.  2,  Is  the  lime  stone  soil,  is  naturally  richer, 
but  will  not  stand  a  drought,  or  produce  on  an  aver- 
age with  the  other.  The  red  slate  is  an  inferior  soil, 
and  is  the  last. 

Our  manner  of  farming;  wheat  is  our  staple.  We 
turn  over  a  coat  of  clover  in  August;  we  plow  but 
once;  early  in  September;  we  harrow  the  land  and 
lay  it  off  into  lands;  about  the  'J5th  we  commence 
sowing,  and  sow  until  the  10th  of  October.  Corn 
is  a  heavy  crop  with  us.  We  gencrallv  turn  over 
an  old  sod,  and  the  stubble  of  our  wheat  fallow  for 
corn;  plow  in  March  and  April,  plant  in  April  and 


May.  In  the  fall  we  sow  our  corn  ground  down  in 
wheat;  by  tlie  by,  I  would  just  reina-k  hnre,  that 
some  farmers  sow  from  400  to  1000  bushrls  of  wheat. 
From  what  I  can  learr,  our  manner  of  cidtivatirg 
corn  is  different  from  yours.  So  soon  asourco;n 
is  large  enough  to  harrow,  we  commence  with  a 
stout,  two  horse  harrow,  or  with  a  one  horse  harruw 
and  go  twice  in  a  row;  we  thin  it,  and  then  coin- 
mcDce  with  a  shovel  plow,  and  two  shovellings  gen- 
erally makes  it  as  clear  and  as  mellow  as  a  garden. 
We  drop  the  plaster  dry  in  the  hill  on  the  corn  when 
we  plant  it,  and  then  plai-ter  around  the  roots  when 
the  corn  is  knee  high.  If  we  were  to  take  the  pains, 
and  go  to  the  expense  that  the  people  in  the  North 
do,  from  what  I  can  see  in  your  Agricultural  papers, 
I  do  not  know  what  would  be  our  yield,  but  :t  cer- 
tainly would  be  great.  Our  average  crop  on  our 
number  one  soil,  is  from  8  to  10  barrels  per  acre,  (5 
bushels  to  the  barrel)  one  hand  can  cultivate  from 
15  to  20  acres,  if  he  have  assistance  in  planting.  I 
consider  it  far  the  cheapest  food  for  cattle,  hogs,  or 
horses:  infinitely  cheaper  than  roots,  and  this  is  the 
opinion  of  all  northerners  who  live  among  us. 

If  time  would  permit,  I  cnnld  give  you  a  lengthy 
long  n  irration  on  the  subject  of  our  cnpping,  but  I 
promised  to  say  somcth'ng  in  relation  to  extensive 
land-holders,  and  its  bad  influences  upon  our  country. 
I  should  like  to  tell  of  our  advantages  over  you  in 
wool  growing;  tlie  great  necessity  there  exists  here 
for  northern  capitalists  starting  large  manuf,icturing 
establishments;  our  fine  water  powf^r;  the  fine cli- 
iTiate;  our  splendid  soil  and  many  (.ther  things,  but 
all  these  I  must  omit,  until  I  see  what  reception  this 
meets. 

Rich  men  here  buy  up  all  the  valuable  land  they 
can,  the  result  is,  to  drive  ofT  our  most  industrious 
and  hard  working  young  men  to  other  States,  where 
they  invest  their  small  means  in  low  priced  hinds,  by 
which  operation,  the  county  and  state  lose  innnense- 
Iv,  both  in  physical  and  moral  power.  But  this  is 
not  the  only  bad  feature  in  this  matter.  I  hold  the 
doctrine  that  a  man  ought,  if  he  would  consult  his 
interest  or  his  happiness,  never  to  own  more  land 
than  he  can  cultivate  in  the  best  manner.  Let  the 
land  holders  in  this  county  sell  their  lands  off^  re- 
taining only  100  or  150  acres.  The  result  would  be 
that  we  should  have  several  thousands  of  independ- 
ent landholders  more  than  we  now  have;  the  land 
would  be  twice  as  well  cultivated  as  it  now  is,  it 
would  be  worth  much  more  per  acre,  the  wealth  of 
the  State  would  be  doubled,  the  independence  of  the 
people  would  be  increased,  and  ail  kinds  of  stock 
would  be  improved.  This  county  would  be  the  gar- 
den spot  of  the  world.  But  there  is  a  species  of 
land  mania  licre,  that  sweeps  every  thing  before  it. 
I  have  known  tenants  and  day  laborers  here,  accumu- 
late a  few  thousand  dollars,  lay  the  money  out  in 
land  at  $50  per  acre,  as  soon  as  they,  by  economy, 
can  raise  a  few  hundred  or  thousand  more,  immedi- 
ately invest  it  in  land,  at  50  or  60  dollars  per  acre. 
In  old  age,  you  would  see  these  same  men  tottering 
off  to  land  sales,  and  be  land  buyers  to  the  last,  and 
die  in  nn  old  log  dwidling,  Avithout  a  good  barn  or 
stable,  or  fence  on  their  whole  estate.  In  the  absence 
of  all  these  improvements,  in  imagination,  I  turn  my 
thoughts  to  the  north,  (although  I  have  never  had 
the  pleasure  of  dwelling  there,)  and  behold  the  beau- 
tiful dwellings  of  the  farmer,  the  large  and  commo- 
dious barns,  the  cattle  sheds  the  sheep  sheds,  the 
yjiggeries,  the  poultry  houses,  and  every  thing  that 
can  make  man  and  beast  comfortable,  and  that  too 
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in  an  uncongenial  clime.  While  we  have  every 
thing  in  the  way  of  natural  advantages  with  which 
a  merciful  Providence  could  biese  a  people,  and  yet 
we  are  far  behind  in  eo  many  thmgs.  Should  1 
write  again,  I  will  try  and  be  more  concise  and  more 
interesting.  1  am  awaiting  an  opportunity  to  send 
on  the  subscriptions  for  your  able  and  useful  paper. 
Yours  Respectfully,  T.  N.  D. 

Wheatland,  Loudon  County,  Va. 

For  the  Geiiciee  Farmer. 

VIRGINIA  LANDS. 

To  farmers  who  may  wish  to  purchase  land  in  one 
of  the  finest  climates  in  the  world,  the  best  soil,  one 
of  the  handsomest  tracts  of  land  is  now  offered, 
which  ran  bo  found  in  the  United  States,  for  sale, 
which  lies  11  miles  west  of  the  county  seat  of  Lou- 
don County,  Va.  It  is  within  one  mile  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Hillsborough.  The  land  mu.st  be  sold  to 
discharge  the  debts  of  the  owner.  I  have  recently 
travelled  through  several  States  in  the  Union,  and 
have  seen  no  situation  which  I  consider  its  equal,  or 
for  which  I  would  exchange  it  acre  for  acre.  For 
grain  growing,  wool  growing,,  and  grazing  cattle,  it 
is  surpassingly  fine;  for  health  it  is  unequalled. — 
Whole  amount,  618  acres;  will  be  divided  to  suit 
purchasers;  improvements  fine. 

A  TRAVELLER. 


POTATOE  BLIGHT. 

Late  foreign  papers  contain  an  interesting  article 
OT!  this  destructive  malady,  which  is  doing  vast  injury 
and  England  and  Germany  at  the  present  autumn, 
from  the  pen  of  Morre:?,  Professor  of  Agriculture 
and  Forest  Economy  in  the  University  of  Liege,  dated 
August  18,  1845.  Professor  M.  regards  the  disease 
as  the  result  of  funprus,  or  parasite  plant.     He  says  : 

This  fungus  is  of  an  extreme  tenuity;  but  pullulates 
or  reproduces  in  an  incredible  measure.  Its  trunk  is 
composed  of  several  erect,  jointed  fibres,  bearing  at 
their  summits  one  or  more  branches,  always  double, 
and  at  the  ends  of  which  appear  reproductive  bodies, 
in  the  form  of  an  egg,  but  which  do  not  really  ex- 
ceed in  diameter,  the  one  hundredth  part  of  a  milli- 
metre, or  the  393,700  part  of  an  inch.  Perhaps  it 
■will  be  said  that  this  is  a  small  affair  to  make  such 
ravages,  but  I  would  ask  is  the  itch  a  disease  less  to 
be  feared,  because  the  animals  producing  it  exist  on- 
ly in  a  miscroscopic  state  ? 

Immediately  following  the  formation  of  the  yellow 
spot,  and  the  dcvelopement  of  the  hotryiUs  upon  the 
potatoe  leaf,  the  stem  begins  to  feel  the  deleterious 
influence.  Here  and  there  the  epidermis  begins  to 
turn  brown,  and  finally  black  :  and  when  the  phases 
of  the  disease  are  carefully  watched  through  the  mi- 
croscope, it  will  be  readily  perceived  that  it  is  in  the 
bark  the  fatal  germ  exists.  The  morbid  agent  com- 
municates its  action  from  the  bark  to  the  inner  epi- 
dermis, and  although  this  latter  does  not  always 
show  the  fungus  itself,  yet  it  is  not  the  less  fatally 
affected.  To  those  who  have  any  idea  of  vegetable 
physiology,  these  effects  are  easily  enough  explained. 
The  sap,  modified  into  living  juices,  into  vegetable 
blood,  is  formed  in  the  leaf,  and  descends  to  the  stem 
and  roots,  through  the  bark.  Here  this  sap,  or  blood 
if  we  please,  becomes  diseased,  and  carries  the  poi- 
son of  the  leaf  through  the  fibres  of  the  whole  plant, 
and  the  stalk  perishes.  In  fine,  so  soon  as  the  black 
spots  appear  upon  the  stalks,  the  leaves  dry  up  and 
wither,  the  plant  droops,  dies  and  falls  to  the  earth, 
to  disseminate  a  million  fold,  the  poisonous  canker. 


I  will  endeavor  to  give  soon  the,  to  me,  most  feasi- 
ble means  of  arresting  the  progress  of  the  disease. 

The  infection  is  soon  communicated  to  the  tuber- 
cle, or  potatoe  proper  ;  and  if  it  take  its  course,  this 
immediately  becomes  gangrened.  A  potatoe  is  not 
properly  a  root,  but  a  branch  ;  it  follows,  then,  that 
the  tubercle  contains  a  marrow,  or  edible  part,  and  a 
distinct  bark .  Between  the  marrow  and  the  bark,  is 
formed  a  tissue  of  fibres  and  vessels,  which  answers 
to  wood.  This  may  easily  be  perceived  by  cutting 
a  thin  piece  of  potatoe,  and  holding  it  between  the 
eye  and  the  light.  Well,  the  infection  attacks  the 
part  which  received  the  descending  sap,  and  which 
brought  with  it  the  morbid  agent  of  the  disease.  Up- 
on a  diseased  potatoe  may  be  seen  a  series  of  spots 
of  various  colors,  livid,  brown,  yellow,  and  sometimes 
gray  or  black,  which  are  exhibited  upon  the  ligneous 
tissue  of  the  tubercle.  By  watching  closely  the  pro- 
gress of  the  malady  in  potatoes  which  had  been  at- 
tacked by  it,  I  could  follow  its  progress  as  it  gradu- 
ally advanced,  until  it  reached  the  heart  of  the  veg- 
etable, and  destroyed  its  substance.  The  skin  of  the 
diseased  potatoe  was  easily  detached,  the  body  did 
not  present  that  crackling  resistance  to  the  knife, 
but  was  flatulent  and  gave  forth  a  faint  and  subse- 
quently almost  animal  odor,  analagous  to  that  which 
escapes  from  freshly  cut  mushrooms.  Animals  even 
refuse  to  feed  upon  a  vegetable  which  may  be  regar- 
ded as  deleterious  as  the  poisonous  mushroom  itself. 

From  the  time  when  the  vegetable  becomes  gan- 
grened within,  that  is,  in  its  cortical  part,  it  requires 
but  a  few  days — generally  three  suffice— for  the  bo~ 
trifdis,  or  fungus,  to  make  its  appearance  upon  the 
outer  surface.  The  white  efflorescence  first  shows 
itself  within  what  are  termed  the  eyes  of  the  pota- 
toe, then  extends  gradually,  until  it  finally  envelopes 
the  entire  tubercle.  Then  the  potatoe  is  gone  be- 
yond hope. 

The  origin  of  the  disease  being  known,  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  every  agriculturist  to  turn  his  attention 
to  the  destruction  of  the  fungus,  for  it  is  painfully 
true  that  the  smut,  rust,  mildew,  blight  and  ergot, 
and  all  the  class  of  parasitic  dise&ses,  once  introdu- 
ced into  the  crops  of  a  country,  are  almost  ineradi- 
cable. This  year  the  epidemic  has  been  general,  the 
germs  exist  everywhere,  and  millions  of  times  will 
the  disease  be  multiplied  another  year,  if  early  and 
stringent  measures  are  not  taken  for  its  prevention. 

Prof.  M.  recommends  the  burning  of  the  diseased 
vines  and  tubers,  as  the  only  means  of  destroying 
the  sporules  or  seeds  of  the  parasite.  Lime,  and  so- 
lutions of  green  and  blue  vitriol,  such  as  are  used  to 
destroy  simtt  in  wheat,  are  also  recommended. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Editor  of  the  Buffalo  Na- 
tional Pilot,  for  a  translation  of  the  article,  from 
which  we  have  copied  the  above. 

Albany  Agricultural  Warehouse. — We  are 

pleased  to  see,  by  the  last  Cultivator,  that  Messrs. 
Comstock  and  Tucker,  names  well  known— the  for- 
mer as  Editor  of  the  Central  N.  Y,  Farmer,  and  the 
latter  as  Editor  of  the  Cultivator — have  opened  an 
extensive  Agricultural  Warehouse,  in  the  city  of 
Albany,  for  the  sale  of  Tools,  Seeds,  and  all  articles 
that  belong  to  rural  pursuits.  Such  an  establish- 
ment was  greatly  needed  at  the  Capital  of  the  State, 
and  we  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Farmers 
of  Western  New  York. 

The  tilling  of  the  earth  was  the  first  employment 
given  by  the  Supreme  Ruler  to  the  human  race. 
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POULTRY. 

The  economy  of  poultry  may  be  classed  under 
three  heads  ;  first,  in  their  natural  state,  which  is 
the  department  of  the  naturalists;  second  in  their 
domestic  state  in  the  country,  with  a  full  ran^re  of 
the  farm-yard  and  fields  in  which  the  poultry  keeper 
is  concerned,  for  his  profit;  and  third,  in  their  artifi- 
cial state,  in  or  near  towns,  in  pens  or  yards,  which 
will  chiefly  engage  my  attention  in  the  present  arti- 
cle. The  best  and  cheapest  method  of  feeding  I 
must  leave  to  be  detailed  by  those  who  keep  poultry 
in  large  quantities. 

Shelter. — Fowls  should  always  be  kept  in  a  dry, 
warm,  sheltered  situation— a  southerly  aspect  is  to 
be  preferred — for  they  enjoy  and  benefit  greatly  by 
the  "warms  in  the  sun,"  as  well  as  requiring  pro- 
tection from  its  scorching  rays,  and  a  secure  (storm) 
shed  for  rainy  weather.  The  roosting-house  and 
laying-house,  if  separate,  should  communicate, 
that  early  layers  may  have  early  access  to  the  nests, 
and  also  communicate  with  the  storm-shed  for  the 
fowls  to  run  in  for  security,  if  they  should  leave  their 
roosts  early  in  the  morning.  The  nests  should  be 
numerous,  either  in  boxes  or  baskets,  not  too  deep 
but  roomy,  some  situated  high,  some  low,  and  as 
ind  pendent  of  each  other  as  possible  ;  each  supplied 
with  sweet,  short,  and  soft  straw,  and  a  small  nest- 
egg  or  two  of  chalk,  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  If 
the  nests  be  too  deep,  they  break  the  eggs  in  jump- 
ing in  and  out,  and  if  the  nests  are  not  roomy,  sit- 
ting hens  have  no  room  to  turn  easily,  and  conse- 
quently break  eggs  by  not  being  able  to  get  to  them 
softly.  They  then  eat  the  broken  eggs,  which  gives 
them  the  habit  of  doing  so  at  other  times.  They 
should  roost  warm  at  night,  the  perches  high  from 
the  ground  and  of  easy  access,  by  means  of  lower 
ones  or  ladders.  The  more  lightsome  the  house,  the 
better  for  promoting  dry  air  and  free  circulation;  be- 
sides, fowls  can  not  see  at  all,  being  quite  stupified 
and  helpless  in  the  dark,  consequently  the  feather 
tribe  alwa3's  retire  to  roost  before  the  sun  goes  down. 
Shutters  to  the  glared  windows  are  unnecessary,  ex- 
cept for  belter  security,  or  to  prevent  fowls  from 
leaving  their  roosts  too  early  in  the  morning,  to  dis- 
turb ticklish  neighbors,  otherwise  they  come  out  al- 
most as  soon  as  day-light  begins  to  appear.  The 
feeding  places,  if  undercover,  so  much  the  better,  as 
a  precaution  for  wet  weather,  and  as  far  as  possible 
removed  ftom  the  nests,  that  the  hens  which  happen 
to  be  laying  at  the  time,  or  which  may  be  sitting, 
may  not  be  disturbed  and  enticed  oS'  their  nest  and 
eggs  at  improper  times.  Being  evidently  natives  of 
a  warm  country,  they  are  scarcely  yet  perfectly  ac- 
climated to  our  variable  and  colder  regions;  although 
so  widely  diffused  from  time  immemorial  over  the 
whole  face  of  the  globe,  they  have  retained  a  pecu- 
liar susceptibility  of  damp  and  chillness,  most  of 
their  diseases  arising  from  rheum,  or  catarrh — catch- 
ing colds.  The  lungs  of  fowls  are  particularly  ten- 
der; the  finer  the  species,  the  less  is  it  hardy. 

Cleanliness. — Fowls  being  cleanly  by  nature, 
thrive  when  regularly  attended,  but  degenerate  and 
sicken  if  neglected.  In  an  artificial  state  of  exis- 
tence, they  require  to  be  supplied  by  art  with  what 
in  nature  they  would  obtain  for  themselves.  For 
this  purpose  they  should  have  a  regular  supply,  in 
some  convenient  part  of  the  shed,  of  sifted  cinders 
daily  to  roll  in  and  cleanse  themselves,  and  which 
should  be  often  changed.  This  precaution  will  keep 
them  entirely  free  from  vermin  of  any  description. 

Green.  Fooot.— This  being  quit©  as  necessary  for 


health  as  corn,  to  supply  this  requirement  of  nature, 
they  should  have  daily  a  good  supply  of  sweet  and 
fresh  green  vegetables.  Cabbage  and  lettuce  are 
the  best' — turnip-tops  and  watercresses — but  on  no 
account  any  sour  plants,  which  scour  them  as  do  npin- 
nach,  the  cuttings  from  grass  plats,  and  most  sorts 
of  garden  seeds,  as  their  instinct  does  not  serve  them 
to  choose  the  wholesome  irom  the  noxious  weeds, 
more  than  it  does  animals  that  happen  to  s'ray  into 
a  clover-field,  or  happen  to  receive  too  large  a  quan- 
tity into  their  stables.  I  have  known  them  to  burst. 
Green  food  with  fowls  is  an  astringent,  the  very  re- 
verse of  what  vegetables  are  with  us.  This  fact 
will  not  appear  so  surprising,  when  it  is  recollected 
that  one  takes  them  raw,  and  the  other  cooked. 

A  plentiful  supply  of  clean  water,  in  daily  well- 
cleansed  vessels,  and  wholesome  food  are  necessary. 
Frequent  changes  and  mixtures  of  corn  improve  the 
appetite.  Barley  is  decidedly  their  staple  food  in  this 
country  ;  Indian  corn,  or  sometimes  rice,  mixed,  for 
a  change.  Oats  occasionally,  but  in  too  large  quan- 
tity, are  apt  to  scour.  Occasionally  buckwheat  and 
hempseed,  as  a  stimulant,  mixed  with  the  barley  for 
a  change,  are  very  beneficial,  particularly  whilst 
moulting.  One  meal  may  be  composed  of  boiled  or 
steamed  potatoes,  well  mashed  up  whilst  hot,  with 
a  portion  of  barleymeal  or  oatmeal  for  a  change,  but 
which  must  be  alloAved  to  remain  till  cold.  Books 
copying  errors  from  one  another,  make  a  great  mis- 
take in  advising  food  to  be  given  hot.  It  is  unnatu- 
ral—they have  no  good  cooks  amongst  them  in  their 
own  state  ;  and  it  is  decidedly  injurous  To  their  diges- 
tive organs,  exceptVhen  fattening,  when  they  are 
doomed  soon  to  be  killed  for  table.  Feed  twice  a 
day  at  least,  or  three  times  if  not  too  fattening;  morn- 
ing early,  before  the  usual  hour  for  laying,  if  possi- 
ble ;  at  noon,  the  noontide  meal  may  be  the  pota- 
toes, as  above  directed,  and  before  sunset — not  later 
than  four  o'clock — that  they  may  go  to  roost  by  day- 
light, or  they  will  go  without  their  food.  Regular- 
ity greatly  tends  to  health,  and  disturbance  of  any 
sort  is  very  hurtful.  Rice  occasionally  boiled  in  a 
cloth,  greatly  increases  its  bulk,  and  they  are  very 
fond  of  it .  Reaumur  says,  that  great  economy  is  de- 
rived from  steeping  or  boiling  the  barley,  to  increase 
its  bulk,  when  they  will  be  satisfied  with  one  third 
less  quantity.  But  I  cannot  speak  of  this  from  my 
own  experience,  nor  can  I  say  that  beneficial  effects 
are  produced  by  giving  them  much  flesh,  raw  or  boil- 
ed. But  fat,  as  advised  in  books,  produces  scour- 
ings  ;  spiced  or  salt  meats,  and  kitchen  stuffs,  are 
certainly  pernicious  to  their  stomachs.  In  fattening 
for  the  table,  when  the}'^are  not  required  to  live  long, 
or  show  fine  feather,  this  may  not  he  of  any  conse- 
quence. Will  some  of  your  practical  correspondents 
enlighten  us  ?  They  require  in  pens,  or  small  yards 
in  towns,  to  be  well  supplied  with  grit,  sand,  and 
small  gravel  ;  slaked  lime,  and  old  mortar  pounded 
is  very  beneficial,  and  serviceable  in  assisting  to  make 
the  pen  or  yard  dry.  I  will  add  to  the  above,  that 
there  is  no  "economy  in  keeping  poultry  in  towns,  in 
small  quantities,  which  is  always  exceedingly  expen- 
sive, 'f  well  fed  and  taken  care  of ;  which,  however, 
is  compensated  for,  to  those  who  wish  to  make  cer- 
tain that  the  eggs  are  quite  fresh  and  newly  laid. — 
All  calculations  of  expense  must  be  erroneous,  there 
being  so  many  contingentexpenses.  As  a  source  of 
trade,  much  depends  upon  rearing  the  best  breeds,  to 
be  early  in  the  season,  laying  in  a  stock  and  store  at 
proper  times,  having  a  ready  sale  for  produce,  and  to 
"buy  cheap,  and  sell  dear." — London  Gard,  Jmtr. 
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LIQUID  MANURE. 

It  is  now  a  pretty  general  belief  among  farmers, 
that  there  i.j  '*  some  good"'  in  iKjuid  manures  ;  but, 
some  how  or  other,  we  never  see  much  preparation 
either  for  the  collection  or  application  of  this,  the 
cheapes-t  and  most  vahiablo  of  all  manure?,  and  we 
verily  believe  that  the  subject  iw  as  yet  scarcely 
thought  of — in  a  way  to  lead  to  any  practical  result, 
by  one  bona  J\dc  rent-paying  farmer,  out  of  a  thou- 
sand. Now,  having  for  several  years  been  an  cx- 
penmenter  in  this  way,  and  sensible  of  the  very  great 
imporliMceand  value  of  liqr.id  manures,  I  shall  here 
take  the  liberty  of  throwing  in  my  mite  to  the  gen- 
eral fund,  hy  conmiunieating  the  little  I  have  gained 
bv  experience  to  my  fellow-faimtrs. 

As  I  discard  all  chemical  formula — the  tank,  watcr- 
ing-cait,  and  other  et  cettros,  from  my  system,  and 
attach  the  fertilizing  ingredients  to  a  substance 
which  farmers  can  actually  work  in  with  spades  and 
shovels,  I  have  more  hope  that  my  plan  will  be  fol- 
lowed. 

Chemists,  generally,  do  not  tell  us  the  reason  why 
liquid  manures  will  not  do  much  good  when  applied 
in  a  fresh  state,  though  this  is  perfectly  plain  to  all 
reflecting  men.  Liquid  manure,  if  applied  upon  a 
pervious  or  gravelly  soil,  in  a  fresh  state,  is  not  re- 
tained long  enough  for  its  decomposition  to  take 
place,  or  for  the  roots  to  drink  it  up.  It  is  put  on  a 
liquid  manure,  and  runs  off  in  the  same  state  ;  but 
apply  it  to  a  soil  rich  in  decayed  or  decaying  vegeta- 
ble matter,  and  on  which  a  vigorous  vegetation  is 
going  on,  and  it  never  fails  of  its  extraordinary  ef- 
fects. The  plan  of  administeriflg  liquid  manures  in 
a  perfectly  iresh  state,  is  probably  the  best  of  any, 
were  it  ni)t  for  the  continued  care  and  consequent  ex- 
pense necessary  in  supplying  our  crops  with  satura- 
ted water  in  all  their  stages  throughout  the  year,  and 
were  we  certain  of  the  exact  strength  of  the  solu- 
tion suited  to  their  wants.  As  we,  therefore,  can- 
not apply  our  liquid  manures  on  the  best  principles, 
on  account  of  the  expense,  we  must  try  the  next  best 
plan,  that  of  decomposing  them  by  the  aid  of  decom- 
posed vegetable  matter:  and  this  can  happilybe  done, 
to  great  perfection,  by  reducing  the  vegetable  mat- 
ter to  the  state  of  carbon  "r  charcoal — which  we 
make  from  peat,  as  being  trifling  in  expense,  easily 
])ulverized,  and  withal  an  excellent  manure  of  itself. 

We  divide  a  shed  into  two  compartments,  one  of 
which  we  make  water-tight,  by  puddhng  the  side 
walls  with  clay  to  tiie  hight,  say  of  two  feet,  and  sep- 
arated from  the  other  compartment  by  a  low  water- 
tight wall  or  boarding.  This  is  my  fermenting  tank, 
which  is  filled  half  or  three  parts  full  of  pulverized 
burnt  peat,  and  the  liquid  manure  from  the  stable,  pig 
styes,  iic,  directed  into  it.  This  is  mixed  tip  with  the 
pulverized  peat  and  allowed  to  remain  three  or  four 
weeks,  till  the  decomposition  seems  about  completed, 
being  occasionally  stirred  about  after  the  composition 
has  become  about  the  consistency  of  gruel.  The 
whole  is  then  ladled  with  a  pole  and  bucket  over  the 
low  partition  into  the  second  floor,  which  is  also 
three  parts  filled  with  carbonized  peat  :  and  as  the 
second  floor  is  meant  merely  as  a  filter,  we  have  it 
lower  on  one  side  than  the  other,  by  which  means, 
in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  the  carbonized  peat 
is  left  comparatively  dry.  The  water  having  passed 
ofl'at  the  lower  side,  the  first,  or  fermenting  floor 
is  again  filled  as  before,  and  the  contents  of  the  sec- 
ond floor,  if  considered  saturated  enough,  are  then 
shoveled  no  into  a  corner,  and  allowed  to  drip,  and 
further  dry  till  used,  which  maybe  either  immediate- 


ly, or  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  as  scarcely  any 
thing  will  affect  it,  if  not  exposed  to  the  continued 
washing  of  pure  water,  or  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  the  roots  of  growing  plants.  By  being  thinly 
spread  on  a  grainery  floor  it  soon  becomes  perfectly 
dry,  and  suited  to  pass  through  drill  machines. 

'J'he  mixing  of  the  carbonized  peat  with  the  liquid 
manure  on  the  first  or  fermenting  floor,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, is  for  laying  hold  of  the  gaseous  matters  as 
they  escape  during  the  fermentation  ;  perhaps  ot'.ier 
substances  may  effect  this  more  effectually,  but  none 
so  cheaply.  I  think  by  this  plan  it  wdl  be  obvious 
to  every  one  that  a  great  many  desiderata  are  at 
once  obtained.  In  the  first  place  you  get  free  oi 
about  956  parts  out  of  every  1000  of  the  v.'eight  and 
bulk  of  manure,  by  the  expulsi;)n  of  water  : — 
while  at  the  same  time  you  link  all  the  fertilizing 
properties  contained  in  it  to  one  of  the  most  handy 
vehicles — light,  cleanly,  and  portable,  and  possessed 
of  the  peculiar  property  of  holding  together  the 
most  volatile  substances,  till  gradually  called  forth 
by  the  exigencies  of  the  growing  plants.  Lastly, 
you  get  free  of  the  nasty  tank,  and  the  hogshead 
and  the  watering-cart,  with  all  its  appendages, 
and  are  no  more  bothered  with  overflowing  tank  or 
over-fermenting  liquid,  with  weather  unsuited  for  its 
application.  You  have  merely  to'  shovel  past  the  sat- 
urated charcoal,  and  shovel  in  a  little  fresh  stuff,  and 
the  process  goes  on  again  of  its  own  will :  while  the 
prepared  stuffs  lie  ready  for  all  crops,  all  seasons, 
and  at  all  times. 

The  solid  matter  in  the  urine  of  the  cow  is  esti- 
mated by  very  high  authority,  to  be  equal  in  value 
to  its  weight  of  South  American  guano. 

I  beg  my  fellow  farmers  clearly  to  understand,  that 
I  make  no  pretentions  to  this  plan  of  applying  liquid 
manure,  being  a  new  discovery.  It  is  merely  a  mod- 
ification of  your  old  and  tried  plan  of  bottoming  your 
dung-hills  with  peat  ;  but  by  charring,  the  peat  ia 
freed  of  its  antiseptic  qualities,  and  thus  becomes  of 
Itself  a  much  better  and  speedier  manure,  and  an  ad- 
mirable filter.  But  even  peat,  thoroughly  dried,  and 
perfectly  pulverized,  I  have  no  doubt  might  answer 
the  end  indiflerently  well. — Inverness  Courier. — • 
England. 

Agricultural  School. — At  a  late  meeting  at 
Pleasant  Hill,  Ohio,  about  eight  miles  from  Cincin- 
nati, a  company  was  organized  for  the  purpose  -^f  es- 
tablishing an  institution  to  be  called  the  "  Farmers' 
Collegiate  Hall  of  Hamilton  County."  Already  $3, 
000  are  subscribed  towards  the  erection  of  a  building 
which  is  to  be  commenced  immediately.  A  board  of 
directors  was  appointed,  who  were  directed  to  apply 
to  the  next  Legislature  for  a  charter  for  the  institu- 
tion, which  is  expected  to  be  under  the  charge  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Bishop,  late  President  of  the  Miami  Uni- 
versity at  OxfordJ  Ohio.  Prof.  Scott,  who  is  favor- 
ably and  extensively  known  as  a  gentleman  of  ex- 
tensive scientific  attainments,  and  great  practical 
knowledge,  is  expected  to  be  connected  with  it.  We 
trust  that  this  noble  example  will  be  followed  by  oth- 
er counties  in  Ohio,  and  elsewhere. — Dollar  Far. 

(t5^The  author  of  a  pamphlet  recently  published 
in  England,  states  that  the  soil  of  that  country  which 
in  the  year  1775  belonged  to  about  'J40,000  proprie- 
tors, in  1815  was  owned  by  about  30,000,  and  that 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  process  of 
accumulation  in  the  hands  of  a  few  has  been  going  on 
with  equal  rapidity  from  1815  to  the  present  time. 
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[The  fuUowing  communication  is  from  the  pen  of 
Eliiiu  Borritt,  the  Learnel  Blacksmith,  of  Mass- 
achusetts. His  •'[acts"  are  important,  and  presen- 
ted in  a  striking  light.] 

FACTS  FOR  FORTY  MILLIONS. 
jMr.  Editor — Can  you  make  room  in  Bome  corner 
of  your  paper,  for  a  lew  facts  which  I  have  collected 
with  some  labor,  and  which,  1  think,  seriously  con- 
cern the  working  people  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race? 
The  national  debts  of  sixteen  of  the  European  Gov- 
ernment?, at  the  closes-t  estimate  that  can  he  made, 
amount  to  $10,305,000,000  our  currency;  all  incurred 
for  the  expenses  of  war.  This  sum  embraces  merely 
the  arrtarage,  not  what  has  hecr\  paid,  for  carrying 
on  war.  The  average  of  this  amount  is  ^63,:25  a 
head  to  the  whole  population  of  those  IG  nations. 
The  interest  of  this  vast  sum  nearly  equals  a  tax  of 
One  Dollar  on  every  inhabitant  of  the  globe. 

Since  tlie  Reformation  (I!)  Great  Britain  has  been 
engaged  65  years,  in  the  prosecution  of  seven  wars; 
for  which  she  expended,  in  our  currency,  $8,982,- 
120,000.  It  has  been  estimated  by  our  Missionaries 
that  a  school  of  50  heathen  children,  on  the  continent 
of  India, would  only  cost  $150  per  annum.  Then  this 
sum  expended  by  a  Christian  nation  in  6.5  years  in 
carrying  on  war  with  other  Christian  nations^,  if  ap- 
plied to  the  education  of  the  heathen,  would  have 
schooled  46,062,154  children  per  annum  for  65  years! 
Allowing  5  years  to  each  scholar,  then  598,808,000 
children  might  have  been  educated  for  the  money 
that  Great  Britain  drained  from  the  sources  and  chan- 
nels of  her  wealth  and  industry,  to  waste  in  wars, 
every  one  of  which  degraded  her  people  in  every  qual- 
ity of  their  condition. 

Froin  1793  to  181 5, — a  period  of  22  years — Great 
Britain,  France  and  Austria  expended  $7,330,000- 
COO  in  war.  The  interest  of  this  sum,  at  6  per  cent., 
would  have  supported  30,000  missionaries  among  the 
heathen  during  the  whole  period  of  22  years,  in  which 
these  christian  nations  were  engaged  in  doing  the 
devil's  work  on  each  other.  The  aggregate  amount 
would  have  given  5  years  schooling  to  488,666,666 
pagan  children  on  the  Lancastcrian  plan. — The  inter- 
est for  one  month,  at  the  above  rate,  would  build  14'G6 
miles  of  railioad  at  $25,000  per  mile. 

Consult  ng  the  best  authoiities  I  can  cornmand,  I 
find  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  expenditures 
of  our  own  Government,  froral|j789  to  March  4,  1843, 
is  $1,111,375,734. 

Now — patriotic  Anier'cans  !  will  you  not  read  this 
retlcctingly  ? — of  this  vast  sum  there  have  been  ex- 
pended only  $148,620,055  for  civil  purposes,  embra 
cirg  the  Civil  List,  Foreign  Intercourse,  and  the  mis- 
cellaneous expenses.  Then  it  follows  that  $952,- 
755,680  have  been  lavished  upon  preparations  for 
war  in  time  of  peace,  within  a  little  more  than  half  a 
century,  by  this  model  Republic!  !  !  Another  fact: 
From  Jan.'  1.  1836,  to  March  3,  ]  843,  the  war  expen- 
ses of  th  sGovernment  were  $153,951,881 !!  Jive  mill- 
ions more  than  all  the  civil  erf  eases  of  the  Government 
from  1789,  to  1843!!  Another  fact:  From  1316  to 
1834,  eighteen  years,  onr  national  expenses  amount- 
ed to  $463,915,756:  and  of  this  sum,nearly$40U,..0;\- 
000,  w.?nt  in  one  way  and  another  for  war,  and  only 
$'54,000,000  for  all  other  objects  !  being  $22,000,000 
a  year  for  war,  and  about  three  millions  and  a  half — 
less  than  one-sixth  of  the  whole—for  the  peaceful 
operations  of  a  government  that  plumes  itself  on  its 
pacific  policy  I  If  we  take  into  account  all  the  ex- 
penses and  all  the  losses  of  war  to  this  country,  it 


some  ttco  or  three  thousand  millions  of  dollars! I 
Wcrcester,  Aug.  9,  1845.  E.  B. 

Saving  Sked. — It  has  often  occurred  to  nie  that 
sufficient  care  has  not  been  exercised  in  saving  s-ced 
of  vegetables  from  the  finest  part  of  the  ciop.  If 
we  breed  live  stock,  of  whatever  kind,  we  invariably 
select  the  parents  from  the  best  of  our  flock  or  stud. 
So  with  regard  to  flowers — no  one  would  sovr  seed 
from  inferior  Howers,  but  would  select  from  the  best 
specimens;  and  it  is  by  folic  wing  up  this  system, 
(even  without  more  crossing  than  is  performed  by 
nature,  and  the  bees,)  that  gieat  improvements  have 
been  made.  Thinking  the  same  effects  would  accrue 
fn  m  a  more  careful  selection  of  culinary  feeds,  and 
tliPi  a  much  greater  degree  of  productiveness  might 
he  attained,  about  three  years  ago  I  began  an  exper- 
iment with  long-pod  beans;  I  carefully  s'^.ected  the 
finest  and  fullest  pods  lor  seed,  taking  none  with  few- 
er than  five  beans  in  each.  Next  year  I  had  a  good 
;:prinkling  of  pods  with  fix  in  each:  these  were  saved 
lor  seed.  The  following  year  theie  were  many  six- 
seeded  pods  and  some  with  seven.  Following  up 
the  same  plan,  I  find  this  season  many  more  six  and 
seven-seed  pods,  than  of  a  less  number,  and  some  with 
eight!  There  are  still  a  few  plants  which  produce 
five-seeded  pods,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
five-seeded  pods  have  seldom  a  six-seeded  pod  upon 
them,  but  all  fives:  on  the  contrary,  a  six-seed  plant 
generally  has  all  the  pods  bearing  six  beans  or  more. 
As  the  seed-saving  season  is  now  coming  on,  perhaps 
these  hints  may  induce  others  to  adopt  the  plan.  If 
the  same  thing  were  adopted  with  our  corn-crops,  by 
sel-^cting  a  few  of  the  largest  and  best  filled  ears,  to 
save  as  seed,  I  have  little  doubt,  mere  productive  va- 
rieties might  be  procured.  In  my  younger  days,  1 
once  gathered  an  ear  of  barley  which  had  twenty-two 
grains  on  each  side:  surely  the  produce  from  seed  of 
this  description  would  yield  a  far  better  crop  than 
such  as  is  frequently  sown. — Selected. 


Scraps  of  Ci'rious  Lnformation. — It  is  an  East- 
ern tradition  that  the  Prophet  Mahomet,  having  one 
day  washed  his  garment,  threw  it  upon  a  plant  of  the 
mallow  to  dry  ;  and  when  the  garment  was  taken 
away,  the  mallow  was  found  to  have  been  transform- 
ed, by  contact  with  so  sacred  an  object,  into  a  mag- 
nificent geranium,  a  plant  which  had  never  before 
existed.  Several  varieties  of  the  geranium  were  in- 
troduced into  England  in  1534. 

The  expression  profane  literature  owes  its  origin 
to  Pope  Gregory  1st,  who  ordered  that  the  libsary 
of  the  Palatine  Apollo  should  be  committed  to  tho 
flames,  under  the  notion  of  confining  the  attention 
of  the  clergy  to  the  Scriptures.  From  (hat  time  all 
ancient  learning  which  was  not  sanctioned  l<y  the 
authority  of  the  church,  has  been  emphatically  dis- 
tinguished as  profane,  in  opposition  to  sacred. 

Mail  coaches  were  first  set  up  at  Bristol  in  Eng- 
land in  1785,  at  the  end  of  which  year  they  became 
o-en  ral  in  the  kingdom.  The  mails  had  previously 
been  conveyed  by  carts  with  a  single  horse,  or  by 
hovs  on  horseback.  The  revenue  from  the  Post  Of- 
fice in  1783  was-  only  £146,000.  From  thnt  time  it 
increased  rapidly,  and  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of 
the  penny  system  it  was  £2,400,000. 

The  first  private  library  in  England  is  said  to  have 
been  formed  about  1341  by  Richard  de  Bury,  Chan- 
""ellor  and  llijih  Treasurer,     He  purchased  thirty  or 


forty  volumes  of  the   Abbot  of  St.  Albans  for  fifty 
will  be  found  to  have  wasted  for  us  in   sixty  years  '  lbs.  weight  in  silver. — Worcester  .^gis 
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HORTICULTURAL  DEPARTMENT. 


BY  P.  BARRY. 


RAPID  PROGRESS  OF  AMERICAN  HORTI- 
CULTURE. 

The  Report  of  the  Seventeenth  Annual  Exhibition 
of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  which 
we  find  occupying  nearly  thirty  pages  of  Hovey's 
Magazine,  shows  the  march  of  Horticulture  in  this 
country.  The  display  of  Fruits  seems  to  have  been 
unusually  rich.  Upwards  of  $80  was  awarded  in 
premiums  for  Jioral  designs  alone.  The  "Festival" 
was  grand.  A  large  number  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  the  day  were  present.  The  occa- 
sion was  enlivened  with  Oratory,  Song  and  Senti 
ment,  such  as  it  does  one's  heart  good  to  read  even, 
here  in  a  lonely  room,  and  at  this  distance  of  time 
and  place. 

During  the  evening,  the  President  of  the  Society 
received  a  letter  from  Samuel  Appleton,  Esq.,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  extract  ; 

*'  It  would  aftbrd  me  great  pleasure  to  meet  with  a 
Society  that  has  done  so  much,  within  a  few  years, 
for  the  improvement  of  Horticulture  within  the  vi- 
cinity of  Boston — Agriculture,  the  most  useful,  and 
Horticulture,  the  most  pleasing,  of  all  Arts,  have 
fully  kept  pace  with  the  rapid  progress  of  the  age, 
in  other  departments  of  activity,  for  which  the  com- 
munity are  largely  indebted  to  the  Massachusetts 
Horticultural  Society. 

"  With  the  view  of  giving  further  aid  to  the  So- 
ciety, in  their  very  laudable  exertions,  I  send  you 
one  "thousand  dollars,  to  be  invested  as  a  permanent 
fund,  the  interest  accruing  therefrom,  to  be  appro- 
■  priated,  annually,  in  premiums,  for  improvements  in 
the  arts  to  which  the  Society  are  devoted,  in  such 
manner  as  it  shall  direct,  for  producing  trees  good 
for  food,  and  flowers  pleasant  to  the  sight." 

There  is  a  noble  example  for  all  men  of  wealth. 
A  society  with  such  patrons  must  succeed. 

We  look  upon  the  history  of  this  noble  institution 
as  embodying,  to  a  great  extent,  the  history  of 
"  American  Horticulture" — and  we,  here  in  Western 
New  York,  should  feel  as  great  an  interest  in  its 
permanency  and  success  as  though  we  were  citizens 
of  Massachusetts.  Its  influence  has  been,  and  will 
continue  to  be  felt,  advantageously,  from  one  extre- 
mity of  our  country  to  the  other. 

The  following  scrap,  from  the  Address  of  the 
President,  affords  much  satisfaction  and  encourage- 
ment, and  would  be  almost  startling,  were  it  not  for 
the  extraordinary  i)rogrcss  we  make  in  every  depart- 
ment of  industrial  science  : 

'•  Sixteen  years  ago  this  day,  its  first  exhibition 
was  held  in  the  Exchange  Coffee  House  in  this  city, 
and  as  an  illustration  of  the  great  success  and  pros- 
perity that  has  attended  the  efforts  of  its  members, 
I  quote  from  the  published  Report  of  the  Society. 

"  The  number  of  contributors  on  that  occasion  was 
thirty-two. 

"The  baskets  and  dishes  of  Fruits  less  than  one 
hundred,  and  the  amount  of  premiums  offered  less 
than  $200. 

"  During  the  present  anniversary,  there  have  been 


placed  on  our  tables  more  than  fourteen  hundred 
dishes  of  Fruits,  and  the  premiums  offered  by  the 
Society  this  year  exceed  $1300. 

"And  as  a  further  illustration,  I  notice  by  this 
Report,  that  the  contribution  of  Robert  Manning, 
the  great  Pomologist  of  America,  consisted  of  but 
one  basket  of  peaches,  while,  at  the  present  exhibi- 
tion, the  family  of  that  lamented  man  have  sent  us 
240  varieties  of  the  pear.  And  in  a  note  that  I  re- 
ceived from  him  but  a  short  time  previous  to  his  de- 
cease, he  stated  that  he  had  gathered  into  his  own 
collection,  from  a  point  of  time  but  a  few  years  an- 
tecedent to  the  formation  of  this  institution,  nearly 
2,000  varieties  of  fruits. 

"  Similar  advances  have  been  made  by  other  mem- 
bers, and  those  whose  names  were  not  then  borne 
on  its  roll,  and  some  who  had  not  even  commenced 
the  good  work,  are  now  among  its  largest  contribu- 
tors, presenting  forty,  fifty,  and  a  hundred  varieties  ; 
and  the  same  success  and  corresponding  increase  has 
been  attendant  on  the  productions  of  the  floral  and 
vegetable  kingdom. 

"Among  the  pleasing  incidents  of  the  present 
year,  may  be  noticed  the  completion  and  occupancy 
of  our  new  edifice  in  School  Street  ;  but  who  would 
have  predicted  that,  ere  the  present  Exhibition  had 
closed,  there  would  still  exist  a  demand  for  further 
and  enlarged  accommodations  ? 

"I  congratulate  the  Society  on  the  liberal  and  in- 
creasing patronage  of  the  community — on  the  addi- 
tion of  more  than  100  new  members  to  its  ranks  du- 
ring the  last  nine  months— on  the  continued  im- 
provement in  the  productions  exhibited — on  the  hon- 
orable and  elevated  standing  our  institution  sustains 
both  at  home  and  abroad — and  on  the  harmony  and 
union  that  prevail  among  us. 

"We  have  assembled  to  commemorate  its  17th 
anniversary.  We  arc  met  in  this  Temple  of  Liber- 
ty, whose  time-honored  walls  have  oft  resounded  to 
deeds  of  patriotism  and  benevolence,  and  we  too 
have  come  up  hither  for  a  benevolent  object.  We 
have  not  come  to  prepare  by  exciting  debate  for  the 
political  contest,  nor  for  the  discussion  of  those  sub- 
jects that  agitate  society  to  its  very  centre." 

THE  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD  IN  NOVEM- 
BER. 

There  is  not  a  great  deal  that  can  be  done  in  the 
Garden,  this  month,  in  our  climate :  and  people, 
generally,  are  so  little  disposed  to  gardeniug  at  this 
season,  that  what  might  be  donp,  will  be,  in  most 
cases,  neglected. 

The  first  thing  to  be  attended  to  now,  however, 
is  the  securing  of  every  thing  against  the  winter. 
AU  tender  Bulbous  roots,  such  as  Gladiolus,  Ama- 
ryllis, 8i.c.,  and  Dahlia  roots,  should  be  carefully  put 
away,  in  a  dry  cool  place,  free  from  frost. 

All  tender  fruit  trees,  and  particularly  those  re- 
cently transplanted,  and  tender  ornamental  trees, 
shrubs,  roses,  fee,  should  have  litter,  or  rough  ma- 
nure thrown  around  the  roots,  and  the  bodies  sheath- 
ed in  straw.  Raspberry  plantations  should  be  pru- 
ned, cutting  out  the  old  weak  canes  and  leaving 
three  or  four  of  the  strongest  in  each  stool ;  these 
should  be  laid  down  and  covered  with  two  or  three 
inches  of  earth — or  they  may  be  staked  up  and 
sheathed  in  straw:  they  will  bear  better  fruit,  and 
more  of  it,  than  if  left  exposed. — We  mean  the 
Antwerps,  only,  the  native  sorts  being  hardy  enough. 

Strawberry  plantations,  particularly  young  ones, 
should  be  covered  with  leaves  or  straw — as,  if  expo- 
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sed,  tliey  will  be  drawn  out  and  injured,  if  not  de- 
stroyed, by  the  frosts. 

If  the  weather  continues  fine,  transplanting  of 
hardy  trees  and  shrubs  may  be  continued  for  a  week 
or  ten  days,  but  no  tender  trees  should  be  planted  so 
late. 

Then,  when  transplanting  is  finished,  and  every 
thing  protected  and  secured,  you  may  spend  your 
leisure  hours  in  manuring  and  trenching  up  your 
Garden.  This  will  not  only  facilitate  spring  opera- 
tions, but  the  soil,  by  being  exposed  to  the  frost, 
will  become  fine  and  friable,  and  weeds  and  insects 
will  be  more  or  less  destroyed. 

Orchards  that  have  been  seeded  down  and  neglect- 
ed, can  now  be  manured  and  broken  up.  This  is  an 
excellent  time  to  do  it,  if  not  already  done.  Don't 
dread  the  expense  :  it  will,  every  cent,  with  double 
or  treble  interest,  be  refunded  in  one  year  from  this 
date.  Your  next  season's  crop,  in  quantity,  and 
more  particularly  in  quality,  will  amply  recompense 
you  for  your  labor.  The  other  day  we  travelled 
some  30  miles  through  the  country,  and  we  met  with 
many  who  are  going  about  this.  People  just  begin 
to  learn  something  about  fruit  culture  :  their  eyes 
begin  to  be  opened  to  its  importance,  in  a  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  particularly. 

We  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  there  will  be 
more  orchard  labor  performed,  during  the  coming 
season,  than  there  has  been  for  the  last  five.  We 
rejoice  to  see  such  signs  as  enable  us  to  say  this — 
but  even  when  all  this  shall  be  done,  it  will  be  but  a 
trifle,  compared  to  what  ought  to  be.  There  are  yet 
multitudes  of  farmers  who  seem  to  be  unaware  of 
the  value  of  fruits  and  vegetables — looking  upon  the 
Orchard  and  Garden  as  rather  a  tax  on  their  income, 
than  a  source  of  revenue,  as  they  invariably  are  when 
properly  managed  ;  and  not  only  a  source  of  reve- 
nue, but  a  vast  amount  of  domestic  comfort  and 
enjoyment.  P.  B. 

Ambrican  Apples  in  England. — We  learn  from 
the  New  York  True  Sun  a  circumstance  showing 
the  results  of  careful  culture  as  applied  to  fruit,  as 
well  for  home  consumption  as  for  fame  abroad.  Rob- 
ert L.  Pell,  of  Pelham,  Westchester  county,  has  an 
orchard  of  two  thousand  apple  trees,  all  bearing 
Newtown  Pippins.  By  trimmiing,  and  the  application 
of  the  best  manures,  he  has  brought  the  fruit  to  an 
unusual  size  and  excellence.  The  apples  are  picked 
and  packed  in  barrels,  without  being  rolled  or  jolted 
in  carts,  and  so  arrive  in  the  very  best  order  for  ship- 
ment. Last  year  they  were  sold  in  London  at  twen- 
ty-one dollars  a  barrel,  and  the  merchant  to  whom 
they  were  consigned,  wrote  that  the  nobility,  and 
other  people  of  great  wealth,  had  actually  bought 
them  by  retail  at  a  guina  a  dozen;  which  is  some  for- 
ty-five cents  an  apple.  Mr.  Pell  has  from  three  to 
four  thousand  barrels  of  the  apples  this  year,  which  are 
sold  as  fast  as  they  arrive  in  market,  at  six  dollars  a 
barrel,  and  are  shipped  to  England.  It  is  quite  a 
business  for  one  of  our  commission  merchants  to  dis- 
pose of  the  produce  of  this  noble  plantation. 

We  g^lory  in  this  Roliert  Pell, 
And  ever  may  bis  apples  tell  ! 
Their  growth  he  has  improved  §o  well, 
>-        E'en  Britain  sounds  the  name  of  Pell.— Selected. 

We  notice  the  following  among  other  sentiments 
given  at  the  late  Festival  of  the  Massachusetts  Hor 
ticultural  Society: 

"Ovr  Puritan  Forefathers — The  children  of  faith 
as  well  as  of  fancy — they  trusted  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes in  a  Mayflower i.''^ 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

MT.  HOPE  BOTANIC  GARDEbTaND  NUr. 
SERIES,  ROCHESTER,  A.  Y. 

|,THF,  subscribers  rp..pectrully  an 

nounce  to  the.r  friends  and  thr  pub- 

ic.  that  thmr  present  stock  which 

they  offer  for  sale  the  ensuing  Fall 

of  1845  and   Sprin-  of  1846,  is  the 

liii^st  over  grown  In  western  New 

Vork.and  unsurpassed  in  quality  by 

any  establishraent  in  the  country. 

'  /■^^>    ^   >  -"'    -^'7^  '"''■.^  collection  of  fruits  corapri- 

eii'ii'  *n  '"-"^;P?^''^     'T'*  ^^  '""*'  esteemed    varieties  of 

W^^J^yi^--'Y-^/y^  A|iple,  Pear,  Peach,  Plum,  Ap- 

^|ga^?iWr:'^'^'</x?%  ricot,  Cherry,  Nectarine,    Almond, 

mnfrrv!^.^ -w„  .      "■  ,^/y^  Grapes,  &c. 

The  trees  are  well  grown,  thrifty, 
and  beiiutifuj,  and  have  been  prop- 
agated with  such  care  as  to  enture 
Correctness. 

All  are  warranted  geiiui'ie  aS  represented. 

Pear  Trkes  on  Uuince  Stocks  for  DWARFS)  and  PARA- 
.MlDSs,  can  also  be  furnished  of  the  finest  varieties.  These  will 
bear  the  first  or  second  year  after  transplanting,  and  are  beautifully 
adapted  to  garden  culture. 

3,U00  fiue  thr.fty  young  trees  of  Ih  ^  famous  Now  American  Ap- 
ple, the  "  Northern  Spy,"  are  also  on  hand. 

STRAWBERRItrS — All  the  fine  new  esteemed  varieties,  inclu- 
ding Stoddard's  new  Alpine. 

Also  a  large  and  fine  collection  of  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Roses,  (including  a  quantity  of  splendid  Standard  or  Tree  Ruset, 
3  to  fi  feet  high  ;)  Herbaceous  Plants,  Bulbous  Roots,  Double  Dah- 
hlias,  ic. 

Our  new  descriptive  catalogue  will  be  seut  gratis  to  all  post  paid 
applications. 

Trees  and  Plants  will  be  packed  in  the  best  style,  and  shipped  to 
any  port  or  place  that  may  be  designated. 

Hr  It  is  for  the  interest  of  purchasers  that  they  forward  their  or- 
ders now,  without  delay,  that  thev  may  be  f  .tecuted  in  proper  sea- 
son.   Address  ELLWANGER  &  BARRY. 

Rochester,  Sept.  J,  1845. 


MACBDON  NURSERY. 

THE  partnership  formerly  existing  between  Thomas  &  Smith 
having  been  dissolved,  orders  for  Fruit  Trees,  and  Ornamental 
Shrubs  and  herbaceous  perrcnnial  Plants,  will  be  received  by  the 
subscriber.  The  list  of  fruits  cultivated  for  sale  having  undergone 
a  thorough  revision  and  new  grounds  extensively  occupied,  many  of 
the  varieties  can  be  furnished  only  iii'small  trees  till  another  year  ; 
hence  wlicn  orders  cannot  be  fully  supplied,  the  balance  of  remit- 
tances will  in  all  cases  be  at  once  returned  to  the  purchaser. 
Address,  postpaid,  J-  J-  THO.AIAS, 

9ino.  1,  1845.  I2m]  Maccdon,  W'ayne  co.,  N.  Y. 

MACEDON   NURSERY. 

THE  accounts  of  the  late  firm  of  "  Thomas  &.  Smith"  Macedon, 
are  left  with  the  subscriber. 
The  business  will  be  conducted  as  heretofore,  upon  the  principle 
of  propagating  only  select  varieties  of  prutcd  fruit. 

A  fine  stock  is  now  on  hard,  which  will  be  much  increased  by  the 
superior  kinds  recently  fruited. 

Several  hundred  fine  trees  of  the  May  Bigarreau.  the  earliest  of 
all  good  cherries.  "  WILLIAM  R.  S.MITH. 

6  mo.  28th  1845.— 2  t. 


THRASHING  MACHINE  COVERS, 

WARPiANTED  water  proof,  and  not   to  crack,  constantly  oo 
hand  and  mads  to  ordei,  b>  the  subscriber. 
Orders  through  the   Post  Office  will  be  thaukfiilly  received  and 
promptly  attended  to.  /-.      •  , 

Manufacturer  of  awnings,  bags  &c.    No.  5,  second  story  Curtis 
Block,  Rochester.  E.G.  WILLIAMS. 


LIFE  ASSURANCE  AGENCY. 

THE  subscriber  having  been  appointed  agent  for  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  and  Nautilus  (New  York  city)  Life  Assurance  Compa- 
nies  for  this  region  of  country,  respectfully  invites  Farmers,  Arti- 
zans,  and  those  in  all  conditions  of  life,  to  call  on  him  for  informa- 
tion on  the  subject. 

He  will  issue  polices  in  the  above  companies  on  lives,  from  8100 
to  $5000. 

A  pamphi   l  will  be  furnished,  civing  particulars.    Call  on 
.JAMES  H.  WATTS,  Life  Jsaurante  Agent, 

Corner  Buffalo  and  Exchange  streets, 
Rochester,  Sept.  1,  '45.  Over  E.  Watts'  Hardware  Store. 


AN  ARTICLE  IN  SEASON. 

FRANK  MHXER'S  Leather  Preservative  and  Water  Proof 
Blacking.  Every  individual  wearing  boots  and  shoes,  will  find 
it  gr  -atly  for  their  interest  as  well  as  comfort,  to  make  use  of  thin 
valuablc^article,  especially  tliose  exposed  to  wet  and  mud,  as  it  not 
only  renders  the  leather  soft  and  pliable,  but  water  proof  and  much 
more  durable.  Each  box  contains  sufficientfor  an  out  door  labor- 
ing man,  foroaeyear,  with  directions  for  ueinf.  Price,  'J5ct».pef 
Box 
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lllcteorolosical  Observations. 

made  at  idchestkk,  skvkn  mii.es  tu  )m  laki.  ontap 
bv   l.   wkihkkei.l. 
Journal  of  thk  Weather  .for  <  C'H'BKR,    1845. 
Thurmonifiti'r.      Barometer.      VViixl. 
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CIMy— Rain. 

Fair. 

Cloudy — Rain — r.g.  7'i 

Fair.  ' 

. .     Frost. 

Cloudy— Rain— i-.g.40 

01 

Fair— Cloudy— Rain. 
Cloudy — Ilain. 
Cry-r'n&  s'w-r.gl.33 
Fair— Clou. ly. 

..   Rain 
Ci'y-r'n  &  s'w  r.g. 11 
Cloudy — Fair. 


Cloudy — Rain  &.  sn'w 

..         Snow. 
Fair. 

Cloudy — Fair. 
Fair— 


Mnximum  (S.-[).2!).)  Taer.r.om.  80  ileg.  (Oct.  16,)  Bar 
30. 10  ill. 

Mii.iinum  (O.t.  22.)  The.  mom.  23  deg.  (Uct.  12,)  Bar. 
29  ill 

Rkmmiks. — Tiij  wi'iiihir  iluring  the  month  lias  hreu 
rainy  iiiid  cuol ;  thi-  r.iin  ffaiifji-  for  Sept.  4.32  im-hes.  The 
tiT-n-ory  in  the  th>r..  on  the  iTir)ri<iiig  of  C)ct.  23.  was  dowi; 
t.i  23 — low.-r  th  ii;  it  his  boen  in  October  for  five  year-. — 
First  snow.  Oct.  12tii  List  ytar  we  had  a  great  fall  oi 
snow  O  I.  23h,  29th.  and  3()ih. 

COLt:MAN  S  TOUR  I\  ElTlti>PF- 

QURSCUIISKRS  TO  '■  COLMANS  TOUR  l.N  EUROPE"  are 
O  iii-ri^liy  iiolifiid  lliat  .No.  4  i^  ri-ccivfd,  and  resdy  for  delivery 
t'(  oiii.-ol-tovvn  S  il).-rribers  who  clioo'e  toridl  for  tlioni,  instead  of 
their  heiiig  .M-nt  liy  Tost.  Tl'e  condition  of  sul>.>-cri|)tio(i  is,  that  on 
th«  delivery  of  tiie  5lh  lnini')"r,  the  halaiioe  of  three  dollars  is  to 
I).'  paid.  I  am  r.-.idy  lo  receive  ili"  money  now,  from  all  nhoelioo.se 
to  pav  Suliscriptiont  are  still  .-(.dicifd.  I'rioe.$5  00;  or  50  cents 
an.irnl.er.  JAMKS  H.  VVATTH, 

Rochester,  Nov.  1,  1845.  .A(;ent  for  Mr.  Coleman. 

SAVFOUD'S  PREMIUM  STRAW  CUTTER. 

This  Machine  took  the  first  premii'M  at  the  State  Fair  at  Ulica, 
.Si;pt.'nil>er,   184."). 

TO    FVllMKUS    \\»    OTHERS. 

•"pUKvilisrriher  i>  no  v  mannfacturini  mid  otiers  for  sale,  SAN- 
i  FORI)  S  (M;RFI:CT  R  PRAVV  CUTTKII,  which  has  now  l.eeii 
fully  tried  and  proved  by  conijetent  judj-.'i  to  lie  far  superior  to 
any  other  simil.ir  machine  m  the  State.  Some  of  the  best  farmers 
ill  this  and  adj  icent  cnuntie.«  have  witnessed  its  nperation,  and  have 
certifi'vl  to  it^  urcat  value.  It  cuts  straw  or  hay  with  great  rapidi- 
ty, and  very  fiie  !t>  ehe  iniicss  also,  coiiriared  with  other  straw 
cutters,  should  not  be  fortniten. 

For  sale  by  B.  F.  SMIi'M  &,Co.,  at  the  Rochester  Seed  Store, 
Front  Street. 


500 


AVHITE  BEANS. 

BUSHELS  wanted   at   the    Rochester   Seed   Store,  for 
which  the  highest  cash  price  will  be  paio  bv 

B.  F.  SMI  ill  &  CO. 


TIMOTHY  SEED  WANTED, 

\  T  the  Rochester  Seed  Store. 


B.  F.  SMITH  &.  CO. 


COKN   SHELL-ERS, 

'OR  SALE  at  the  Roch  -.ter  Seed  Store. 

E.  F.  SMITH  ii  CO. 


MONROE   CO.    AGRICULTUR.*  L   SOCIETY. 

,The  Annual  Mei'tinir  will  be  hfiUi  at  the  Roche s- 
tei  Seed  Store  on  the  st'Co/tii  Wednesd'iy  of  D.-ctin- 
bet;  (the  10th(Jay,)at  11  o'clocii,  \.  M. 

This  Mect:i)<r  w;ll  award  the  Prciniums  on  FislJ 
Crops,  &c.,  and  choose  officers  for  the  etis:iino-  year. 
Let  there  be  a  good  attendance  of  the  Farmers  of 
Monroe.  JOHN  II.  ROBINSON, 

President. 


TiSK  M  VKKKTS-. 

Whe.»t  is  now  worth  not  far  from  a  dollar  a  bushel  in  this  market. 
It  is  a  fraction  le^s.  owiiifr,  in  pait,  lo  the  ciiciiiiisiance  that  our 
millers  have  a"  uiucli  on  hand  as  they  can  giind  before  the  clo.sp  of 
navigation.  It  is  deemed  unsafe  to  jiav  a  hiirli  price  lor  grain  the 
flour  of  which  mast  be  kept  over  or  seet  to  Boston  by  railway.  VVe 
liave  examined  all  accounts  from  abroad  withcaie,  not  only  the 
newspapers,  but  the  agricultural  and  quarterly  journals  ;  and  have 
eome  lo  tiie  opinion  that  tlie  changes  arc  in  favor  of  a  price  above, 
rather  thin  6e/ow,  a  dollar  a  bushel  the  cumiiig  winter.  We  clip 
the  following  from  the  .^lark  Lane  (London)  Express  of  the  29th  ult: 
"  By  the  otficial  account  just  published,  it  appears  that  the  stocks 
of  Grain,  Flour,  und  Pulse,  under  lock  in  tlie  United  Kingdom,  were 
as  fjllcw,  on  tlic  5lli  inst.  : 
Wheat  444,408 

.59,727  Against  which  there 

b9,114  were  on  the  5th 

Sei.tember,  1844, 
in  Bond- 


Barley 

(Jats 

Rye 

Beans 

Peas 


48,073 
1 1 ,420 


f  Wheat 

330,893 

1  Ba.lev 

164.684 

)  Oats 

86,K74 

IRye 

2..546 

1  Beans 

4.810 

[Peas 

2,962 

The  difference  in  the  quantify  of  Wheat  on  hand  is  not  very 
great  ;  but  it  mast  l)e  borne  in  mind,  that  at  t'lis  period  last  .V car 
one  of  the  most  abiind. lilt  crops  galhertd  for  years  had  just  been 
secured,  whereas  at  present  a  pro;)ortion  of  the  harvest  is  still 
abroad,  and  that  part  saved  is  of  decidedly  inferior  qu  dity,  besides 
being  deficient  in  quantity  to  the  acre.  W'hat  might  then  "have  been 
considered  a  gooil  stock  cannot  now  be  regarded  as  such,  anil  unless 
the  reports  of  the  indifterence  of  the  yield  are  greatlj"  f  .vaggerat-.  d, 
and  the  failure  in  the  Potatoe  crop  proves  much  less  extensive  than 
it  is  r  ^presented  to  be,  we  shall  unquestionably  require  an  extensive 
importation  from  aliroad." 

From  the  Mirk  Lane  E.ici)ress,  Oct.  G. 

In  the  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the  kingdom  there  is  stdl  a 
<,'0  111  deal  of  g  ain  i;i  ihe  fields  ;  and  as  the  weather  seems  to  have 
been  quite  as  niisettl.'d  there  as  with  us,  the  coiiclusiun  of  the  har- 
vest must  be  still  further  delayed.  The  chances  of  the  rem  under 
of  cro,>s  in  the  later  districts  being  secured  in  even  tolerable  order 
are,  therefore,  very  sbif'.U. 

New  V,iRK,Oct   28. 

About  1000  bbls.  Genesee  Flour  were  taken  tins  morning  at  ?5.62i^ 
Holders  at"ierwai-ds  asked  $5.75,  but  only  a  .small  quant. ly  tas  taken 
at  that  price. 


ROCHESTER  PRODUCE  MARKET. 

Wheat 

93  <»  96  Hav,  ton,$1100   13  OOj  F.figs,  doz.        10 

12 

Corn, 

37}  0  4il 

VVood,coid,2  00  2  .501  I'oullrv,  lb.        5 

6 

Barley, 

30       41. 

Salt,  bill.,                1    13,  Tallow, 

Oats, 

30      3'J 

Hams,  11).,           5         6]  Hops.                  10 

11 

Flour,  (ret 

.)           4  5U 

Pork,  bid.             10  00   VVcol,               25 

32 

Beans, 

87  1  0(1 

"      e.vt.    3  25  3  75  .Sheep  Skins,  50 

75 

Apples, 

20      25|B.,I,     "       3  00  3  .50|(ireenHMs,lb.3 

7 

Potatoes, 

18      25|Laru,lb.,          8         lih  Dry  Hides,         6 

7 

i;ioverseed 

.  6  .50  7  50  Butter,               10      121  Calfskins,  jrr'i'.S 

6 

Timothy, 

1  50  1  75lCheese,cwt.G  00  6  50i                      Oct.  30 

, 
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THE    GENESEE    FARMER. 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY,  -AT  ONLY  50  CENTS  A  YEAR! 

Volume  7,  for  1846, 

ENLARGED    AND    HvIPROVED! 
84  PAGES,  WITH  ENGRAVINGS,  IN  EACH  NUMBER! 

PROSPECTUS: 

The  undersigned,  havingf  purchased  the  Subscrip- 
tion List  of  this  val  iable  and  popular  Journal,  would 
announce  to  its  Patrons  and  the  Ajiriciiltural  Public 
— and  especially  to  the  enterprising  Farmers  of  Wes- 
tern New  Y'ork— tliat  such  arrangements  nave  been 
made  for  its  future  publication  as  will  render  it  still 
more  deserving  the  p;itrunage  of  all  friends  of  Im- 
provement. 

The  favor  and  patronnge  which  have  been  bestow- 
ed upon  it  during  the  past  year,  anil  a  belief  that  its 
friends  and  supporters  may  be  greatly  augmented, 
have  in  luced  the  publisher  to  enlargk,  and  other- 
wise materially  improve  the  Farmer.  Each  JVumber 
of  the  next  Volume,  (commencing  in  January,  ]8-)6,) 
in$tead  of  sixteen,  will  contain  TWENTY- FOUR 
LARGE  OCTAVO  PAGES,— wiY/  be  printed  on 
NEW  TrPE,  and  GOOD  PAPEE, — and  embellished  ivith 
appropriate  engravings.  The  paper  will  make  a 
handsome  volume  of  about  three  hundred  pages, 
suitable  for  binding  at  the  expiration  of  the  year. 

Its  Editorial  Department  will  continue  under 
the  supervision  of  Dr.  DANIEL  LEh),  its  present 
talented  and  popular  E  litor.  Dr.  L.  will  be  located 
on  one  of  the  best  farms  in  Monroe  County.  The 
narration  of  his  Practice,  Experiments  and  Observa- 
tions, aided  by  his  well  known  Scientific  Attainments, 
cannot  fail  to  make  the  Genesee  Farmer  of  peculiar 
interest,  and  value,  to  every  Practical  Agriculturist. 
A  large  number  of  able  writers  will  add  to  the  use- 
fulness and  interest  of  its  pages,  by  contributing  the 
results  of  their  experience  and  e^rtended  observations. 

Several  pages  of  each  number  will  be  devoted  to 
Horticulture,  and  its  kindred  pursuits.  This  De- 
partment will  be  conducted  by  Mr.  P.  Barry,  well 
and  favorably  known  as  an  experienced  Horticultu- 
rist— and  consequently  make  the  paper  very  valuable 
to  those  engaged  in  the  delightful  and  profitable 
avocation  of  cultivating  Fruits,  Flowers,  fee.  A 
careful  Review  of  the  Markets,  furnishing  correct 
information  relative  to  the  prices  of  staple  Agricul- 
tural Products,  at  Home  and  Abroad,  will  be  given 
in  each  issue  of  the  Farmer. 


Having  had  several  years  experience  in  the  pub- 
lishing business,  (and  for  some  two  years  success- 
fully conducted  an  Agricultural  Paper,)  the  proprie- 
tor has  all  confidence  to  believe  that,  by  devoting 
his  undivided  tme  and  attention  to  the  publication — 
with  Dr.  Lee  as  Editor,  and  the  aid  of  kind  friends 
and  talented  contributors, — the  Genesee  Farmer 
may  be  made  worthy  of  its  name,  and  of  a  patronage 
greater  than  it  ever  received  in  its  palmiest  days. — 
No  reasonable  expense  nor  effort  will  be  spared,  but 
every  proper  exertion  used  to  make  it  acceptable  to 
the  Farming  Couununity,  by  rendering  it  at  once  the 
best  and  the  cheapest  paper  of  its  size  and  kind  in 
the  Union. 

The  Terms  of  the  Farmer  will  remain  the  same 
as  at  present:  P'iftv  Cents  a  year,  in  advance — 
5  copies  for  $2  ;  8  copies  for  S3  ;  13  copies  for  $5. 
[  (I?^  Publication  Office  over  the  Rochester  Seed 
Store,  Front  street.] 

All  Friends  and  Subscribers  to  the  Farmer,  who 
receive  a  copy  of  this  Prospectus,  are  requested  to 
aid  in  extending  its  usefulness,  and  in  advancing  the 
cause  of  Agricultural  Improvement,  by  introdr.c:ng 
it  to  the  notice  of  their  neighbors,  and  procuring  and 
forwarding  subscriptions.  We  especially  desire  the 
assistance  and  co-operation  of  the  Farmers  and  Hor- 
ticulturists of  Western  New  York,  (within  whose 
territory  no  other  similar  Journal  is  published,)  in 
behalf  of  this  enterprise.  May  ws  not  confidently 
anticipate  such  an  augmentation  to  its  list  of  perma- 
nent supporters  as  will  enable  us  to  make  the  Farmer 
alike  creditable  to  its  Patrons  and  Conductors  ? 

In  order  that  the  publisher  may  judge  how  large 
an  edition  will  be  necessary,  those  who  wish  to  sub- 
scribe are  requested  to  send  in  their  orders  as  soon 
as  convenient.     01/**  Persons  ordering  the  paper  will 
please  write  plainly  the  name  of  the  Post  Office, 
County  and  State  to  which  it  is  to  be  sent.     Post- 
Masters  may  enclose  money  at  our  risk .    Address, 
D.  D.  T.  MOORE, 
Publisher  Gen.  Farmer, 
Dec.  1,  1845.  Rochester,  N.  Y, 

05^  Editors  of  papers  in  Western  New  York,  -.vill 
render  us  an  especial  favor  by  publishing  the  above 
Prospectus,  and  directing  the  attention  of  their  read- 
ers to  the  same.  Those  who  do  so,  shall  receive  one 
or  moro  copies  of  the  next  volume  of  the  Farn-er, 
without  an  exchange — on  sending  us  a  paper  con- 
taining the  Prospectus,  &c.. 
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Dec.   1845 


OUR  VOLUIfflS  FOR  1846. 

With  this  number  will  close  the  fifteenth  volume 
of  the  old  and  new  Genesee  Farmer,  and  the  sixth 
of  the  New  Series.  The  Editor  trusts  that  he  has 
commenced  an  acquaintance  with  its  readers,  which 
will  continue  for  many  years,  and  contribute  not  a 
little  to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  both  parties. 
Hitherto,  owing  to  other,  and  not  very  congenial 
pursuits,  the  conductor  of  this  paper  has  not  been 
able  to  devote  that  attention  to  its  reading  matter, 
correcting  proof,  Sec.  Sic,  which  the  best  interest 
of  the  Farmer,  and  his  own  reputation,  alike  de- 
manded. Hence  he  has  deemed  it  due  to  himself,  as 
well  as  to  the  friends  of  Agricultural  Improvement, 
either  to  resign  the  Chair-Editorial  to  one  who  could 
devote  more  time  and  attention  to  its  many  duties, 
or  endeavor  to  discharge  such  duties  in  a  manner 
more  worthy  of  the  great  Agricultural  Interest  of 
the  Country.  The  latter  alternative  has  been  chosen. 
With  wheat  worth  over  a  dollar  a  bushel,  and  cheese 
eight  cents  a  pound,  we  do  not  believe  that  a  well 
co.Tjuctcd  agricultural  journal,  at  fifty  cents  a  year, 
need  to  die,  in  Western  New  York,  surrounded  by 
fifty  thousand  intelligent  and  independent  farmers. 
These  greatly  need  a  paper  that  is  wholly  devoted 
to  the  advocacy  of  their  interests,  in  all  matters  of 
a  public  and  professional  character.  The  fact  is  not 
to  be  disguised  that  party  politics  has  engrossed  too 
much  of  the  attention  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  to 
the  neglect  of  what  would  lessen  the  present  ex- 
pense of  raising  100  bushels  of  grain,  or  of  making 
100  pounds  of  pork,  beef,  butter  and  wool.  It  is 
only  by  diminishing  the  cost  of  producing  what  the 
farmer  makes  to  sell,  in  Western  New  York,  that 
he  can  hope  to  compete  on  advantageous  terms,  with 
the  avalanche  of  western  agricultural  products,  soon 
to  meet  him  in  every  market.  This  saving  in  the 
cost  of  a  bushel  of  wheat,  to  the  producer,  can  only 
be  realized  by  a  knowledge  of  the  things  I  hat  com- 
bine to  form  this  grain — and  of  the  laws  that  govern 
the  combinations  of  these  things,  under  all  ordinary 
circumstances. 

To  acquire  this  practical  and  scientific  knowledge, 
nnd  to  scatter  it  broad-cast  over  the  land,  is  the 
great  ambition  of  my  life.  It  was  to  persuade  the 
Legislature  to  assist  a  little,  in  a  common  efTort,  to 
render  Agricultural  Labor  better  rewarded  in  the 
Empire  State,  than  it  then  was,  that  the  Editor  occu- 
pied a  seat  for  two  sessions  in  one  branch  of  that 
body.  Alth(jugh  unsuccessful,  the  hope  of  success 
is  not  yet  extinguished.  The  time  will  come  when 
the  claims  of  Honest  Industry  will  be  listened  to  in 
the  capitol  of  New  York.  The  rapid  concentration 
of  wealth  into/cu-,  and  fewer  hands  among  us,  will 
eventually  work  a  cure  for  a  disease,  now  in  its  in- 
cipient stages,  which  every  consideration  of  patriot- 
ism, of  justice,  and  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  hu- 
manity, require  that  it  should  be  timely  and  wisely 
removed.  The  laboring  people  of  all  classes,  nuist 
be  taught  how  to  keep,  as  well  as  how  to  toil  and 
create  property.  It  is  alike  unsafe  and  unnecessary, 
to  manufacture  paupers,  and  criminals,  a  great  deal 
faster  than  our  population  increrses.  The  evils  of 
this  system  will  fall,  one  of  tliese  days,  with  fearful 
weight  on  the  owners  of  the  soil  in  New  York. — 
Land  that  is  visible,  can  no  more  escape  taxes  here 
than  in  England,  where  $30,000,000  are  annually 
•expended  to  feed  sufi'ering  men,  women  and  children. 
Every  child  in  this  State  should  be  learned  some 
branch  of  productive  industry,  that  when  an  adult, 
he  shall  neither  beg,  steal,  nor  starve.     He  should 


also  learn  how  to  keep  the  entire  proceeds  of  his 
muscular  or  mental  toil,  that  he  need  never  become 
a  public  pauper,  and  a  severe  tax  upon  the  labor  of 
others. 

The  art  of  creating  wealth  by  s'nllful  rural  labor, 
and  the  science  of  keeping  it  after  one  has  fairly  call- 
ed it  into  existence,  will  be  calmly  and  plainly  dis- 
cussed in  our  next  volume. 

For  particulars  see  the  Publisher's  Prospectus. 

DANIEL  LEE. 

TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

The  January  number  of  the  Farmer  will  be  sent 
to  all  subscribers  to  this  volume.  As  we  are  deter- 
mined to  do  all  in  our  power  to  merit  support,  we 
trust  no  one  will  discontinue  the  paper  until  it  proves 
unworthy  of  his  patronage — an  event  which,  extra- 
ordinaries  excepted,  we  shall  try,  for  some  years, 
to  forefend.  VVe  confidently  ask  those  who  like  the 
Farmer,  to  renew  their  subscriptions,  and  solicit 
their  friends  to  become  its  readers  and  patrons.  The 
unusually  low  price  at  which  we  offer  the  enlarged 
volume  of  the  Farmer,  must  give  it  preference  to 
m.any  other  similar  publications — though  we  hope 
that  every  good  agricultural  paper  may  be  welt  sup- 
ported . 

(H/^  We  are  now  sending  out  a  Prospectus,  in  cir- 
cular form,  for  the  forthcoming  volume.  Gentle- 
men, will  those  of  you  who  receive  a  copy  of  such 
Prospectus,  obtain  and  forward  subscriptions  for  the 
Farmer  ?  Those  who  may  not  get  a  circular  copy, 
will  oblige  us  by  showing  this  number  of  the  Far- 
mer to  their  neighbors,  and  sohciting  them  to  sub- 
scribe. For  this,  or  any  similar  aid  which  you  can 
consistently  and  conveniently  render,  we  shall  feel 
truly  grateful.  Publisher. 


STATE  AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL. 

The  Cortland  Democrat  has  an  excellent  article 
recommending  a  State  Agricultural  School,  and  des- 
ignates Monroe  County,  or  Rochester,  as  the  most 
suitable  place  for  its  establishment.  We  have  only 
room  for  the  concluding  paragraph,  which  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

'*  We  hope  the  next  Legislature  will  take  early 
action  upon  the  subject,  and  adopt  such  measures  as 
may  be  necessary  to  procure  land,  erect  buildings, 
and  establish  and  permanently  endow  an  institution 
which  will  do  credit  to  the  Agricultural  interest  of 
the  State. 

Rochester  would  be  a  capital  location  for  such  an 
institution.  Utica  has  the  Lunatic  Asylum;  Syra- 
cuse expects,  and  should  have  the  Capitol:  Auburn 
has  the  Prison;  Geneva  the  Colleges;  and  Roches- 
ter should  be  the  place  for  an  Agricultural  School. 
The  citizens  of  that  county  and  city  should  bestir 
themselves  in  favor  of  the  measure,  and  the  whole 
agricultural  interest  of  the  State  should  petition  the 
Legislature  to  establish  the  school." 

What  say  the  "  citizens"  of  Monroe  County,  and 
of  this  enterprising  and  wealthy  City,  to  this  propo- 
sition ?  Such  an  Institution  would  be  liberally  en- 
dowed by  the  State,  and  a  great  ornament  to  the 
place,  as  well  as  of  incalculable  utility  to  this  sec- 
tion of  country.  Will  not  the  property  holders,  mil- 
lers, merchants,  and  farmers,  make  a  little  effort  in 
favor  of  a  State  Agricultural  School  ? 

We  shall  wait  with  some  anxiety  to  see  how  much 
interest  is  felt  in  this  important  matter. 
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CENSUS  OF  HERKIMER  COUNTY. 

Whole  population  in  1 845, 37,424 

"  "  "         1840, 37,<i77 

Pounds  of  Cheese  made  the  year  previous,  8,208,796 

do    of  Butter, do l,48t,()23 

do    of  Wool, 130,769 

Bushels  of  Wheat, 60,700 

"  Corn, 180,340 

"  Oats, 690,413 

«  Potatoes, '264,000 

Value  of  Woollen  Manufactures, $251,750 

"         Cotton,, do 50,550 

"         Manufactured  leather, 21 7,240 

The  greatest  product  of  cheese  in  any  single  town, 

is  that  of  Fairfield,  which  reaches  1,355,967  pounds. 

The  Cheese  of  Herkimer  county,  at  8  cents  a 
pound — the  price  it  was  selling  at  when  we  were 
there — will  command  the  handsome  sum  of  $656,703. 
That  county  once  produced  more  wheat  than  corn. 
Now  the  latter  exceeds  the  former,  three  to  one. — 
The  elements  that  form  wheat  have  been  pretty  well 
consumed  for  the  present.  The  things  that  make 
cheese  are  now  in  a  fair  way  of  being  worked  up  into 
that  product  and  sent  abroa  1,  Perhaps  however,  eight 
or  ten  million  pounds  of  cheese  can  be  made,  and  an- 
nually exported  from  a  county,  and  yet  the  farms 
that  produce  it,iose  not  one  pound  of  matter!  Nothing 
is  easier  than  to  consume  the  ingred'ents  in  a  soil, 
which  unite  to  form  any  combmation  of  vegetable 
or  animal  substances.  It  is  not,  however,  always 
so  easy  to  restore  fertility  to  a  land  that  has  been 
robbed  of  its  most  valuable  constituents.  The 
cheese  makers  of  England  have  long  been  ransacking 
the  commercial  witrld  to  geihones  to  yield  phosphate 
of  lime  and  ammonia  ttj  their  grass  intended  for  dai- 
ry purposes.  The  h'unan  skeletons  of  Watr-rloo, 
as  well  as  bones  from  the  slaughter  houses  of  this 
country,  have  been  used  for  that  p-.irpose. 

In  40  gallons  of  milk,  there  is  one  pound  of  bone- 
earth,  equal  \\  lbs.  of  common  bones.  30  lbs.  of 
the  latter  is  about  the  amount  a  good  cow  will  remove 
from  the  soil  in  her  milk  alone,  in  a  year.  If  her 
urine  be  lost,  that  will  take  away  some  20  lbs.  more. 
In  Cheshire  they  apply  $15  worth  of  ground  bones 
per  acre,  to  pastare  lands. 

When  we  estimated  the  needless  annual  waste  in 
this  State,  of  things  that  make  grass,  grain,  roots, 
milk,  meat,  avooI,  and  the  like  agricultural  products, 
in  our  last  Report  to  the  Legislature,  at  $20,000,- 
000,  we  were  below  the  truth.  If  a  bushel  of  wheat 
is  worth  a  dollar,  the  things  which  will  make  a  bushel 
of  that  grain  is  worth  forty  cents.  There  would  be 
quite  as  much  sense  in  the  conduct  of  a  tanner,  who 
should  let  half  his  hides  rot,  and  be  utterly  lost,  as  in 
that  of  a  farmer  who  wastes  his  manure  in  any  way. 

Choics  Fruit. — We  have  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  a  box  of  superb  fruit  from  James  H. 
Watts,  Esq.,  of  Rochester,  including  several  va- 
rieties of  pears,  apples  and  quinces.  Accompany- 
ing the  above  was  a  new  kind  of  potatoe — at  least 
they  were  new  to  us — which  were  a  little  better 
than  others  that  we  have  been  able  to  find  in  Buffa- 
lo market.     Their  name  is  unknown  to  us. 

Mr.  Clf.vton's  Address  before  the  Buffalo 
Horticultural  Society. — This  admirable  Address, 
which  we  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to,  a  copy  of 
which  has  be^n  furnished  at  our  request,  did  not 
come  to  hand  in  season  for  this  number.  It  will  be 
given  in  our  next. 


AGRICULTURE    IN  PARISH    SCHOOLS   IN 
SCOTLAND. 

Great  success  has  attended  the  introduction  of 
the  study  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  into  74  pub- 
lic schools  in  Scotland.  Public  examinations  of 
pupils,  in  both  practical  and  .scientific  agriculture 
have  been  iiad,  at  one  of  which  the  Marquis  of 
Queensbury  presided.  These  have  elicited  the 
warmest  commendations  from  all  present.  Prof. 
Johnson  is  employed  to  instruct  300  teachers  of 
common  schools  and  qualify  them  to  teach  classes 
in  th's  all  important  study.  A  small  apparatus  has 
been  made  expressly  for  the  use  of  school  masters 
to  demonstrate  all  the  important  principles  laid 
down  in  Johnston's  Catechism. 

The  editor  of  this  paper,  since  his  course  of  lec- 
tures in  behalf  the  State  Ag.  Society  have  closed, 
has  been  engaged  in  getting  up  an  apparatus  for  the 
precise  purpose,  which  he  is  now  happy  to  learn  is 
already  in  use  in  Scotland.  What  a  pity  it  is  that 
while  we  have  no  Marquises,  Earls,  Dukes  nor 
Lords,  in  this  State,  to  foster  agricultural  science 
and  learning,  poor,  humble  plebians  must  work  for 
nothing,  and  find  themselves  ! 

But  we  rejoice  in  the  belief  that  a  brighter  day  ia 
beginning  to  dawn  on  the  noble  profession  of  Acf- 
riculture  in  Now  York.  Its  rise  is  slow,  but  certain 
in  the  end.  A  day's  work  with  the  plow,  will  ere 
long  be  worth  a  days  work  at  the  bar,  in  the  court 
house,  or  elsewhere.  Place  science  in  the  head 
that  directs  all  rural  pursuits,  and  the  honest  toil 
devoted  thereto  will  command  a  double  reward. 


COMMON  SCHOOLS  IN  CORTLAND  CO. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  notice  that  the  Board  of 
Supervis  irs  of  Cortland  county,  although  a  majori- 
ty of  them  are  politically  opposed  to  Col.  H,  S, 
Randall,  passed,  unanimously,  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
that  gentlemen  for  his  distinguished  services  for 
several  years,  as  County  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools. 

We  admire  the  public  spirit  of  the  people  of  that 
county.  Their  common  schools  are  said  to  be 
imonir  the  best  in  the  state.  Cortland  Academy  is 
about  to  take  the  lead  in  first  giving  a  regular  course 
of  instruction  on  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geol- 
ogy. We  know  some  things  of  Mr.  S.  B.  Wool- 
worth,  its  able  and  scientific  principal,  and  have  no 
doubt  that  he  will  give  full  satisfaction  to  all  that  may 
attend  his  course  of  Lectures. 


An  Agricultural  College  near  the  Citv  of 
New  York. — The  Farmers  Club  of  the  American 
Institute  intend  to  petition  the  next  Legislature  for 
the  establishment  near  this  city  of  an  Agricidtnrul 
College  and  Experimental  Farm,  which  the  Institue 
proposes  to  superintend  the  direction  of.  The 
petitioners  say  : — "We  respectfully  ask  that  an  ex- 
periment may  now  be  tried  in  this  great  State,  of  all 
these  staples  which  can  be  found  suitable  to  our  own 
location;  so  that  New  York  city,  the  emporium  of 
commerce,  may  by  her  thousand  ships  and  roads, 
concentrate  the  first  College  and  Trial  Farm  for 
vegetable  productions." 

To  Correspondents. — We  have  several  com- 
munications on  file  for  publication,  which  have  been 
necessarily  crowded  out  of  this  number.  They  will 
receive  attention  next  month — or  as  soon  as  they 
can  be  seasonably  published. 
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WINTERING  STOCK. 

The  most  important  matter  in  distinguishing  any 
domestic  animal,  is  to  knew  that  a  warm  and  com- 
fortable hhelter  is  equivalent  to  one  third  of  the  food 
which  the  creature  must  have  to  keep  him  in  condi- 
tion, if  unprotected  from  cold,  Know,  rains  and  winds. 
Place  a  five  pail  kettle  of  hot  water  out  in  a  cold, 
naked  barn-yard,  and  it  will  cool,  and  freeze  in  half, 
if  net  in  one  fourth  of  the  time  required  to  bring 
abcut  ^imiiar  results  in  a  warm  stable.  Now,  if 
you  had  to  keep  up  the  temperature  of  the  water  in 
Buch  a  kettle  to  98  c;egr(  e? — the  blood  heat  of  cat- 
tic — nipht  and  day  for  the  next  six  months,  by  burn- 
ing hay,  straw,  cornstalks  and  oats,  would  you 
place  the  five  pails  of  liquid  to  be  warmed,  out 
door^  in  the  cold,  where  the  keen  air  and  strong 
winds  would  make  the  heat  radiate  into  the  surround- 
ing space  Avith  a  double  or  treble  force  ? — or  would 
you  put  the  kettle  in  an  apartment  where  the  fuel 
could  be  used  to  the  best  advantage  ? 

>i'othing  is  more  certain  than  the  fact,  that  the 
entire  heat  of  all  animals  is  produced  by  the  burn- 
ing of  their  food — the  lungs  acting  as  an  ever  mo- 
ving bellows  for  thiit  very  purpose.  If  these  facts 
were  duly  considered,  and  the  loss  prevented  which 
is  now  sustained  in  this  state,  the  saving  would  be 
at  least  four  millions  of  dollars  a  winter. 

If  you  have  iho  least  idea  that  you  •will  need  any 
fodder  for  your  Ftcck  next  winter,  be  careful  to  save 
everything  in  the  shape  of  either  liquid  or  solid  fod- 
der that  escapes  from:  your  domestic  animals  this 
winter.  Do  you  know  what  the  word  comfort 
means  when  applied  to  an  animal  ?  If  you  do,  then 
that  is  the  condition  in  which  he  can  be  cheapest  kept. 

FAC  SIMILF.S  of  Wnshiiiif  ion's  Letters  to  Sir  John  Siuclair,  oD 
Agricullure  an;!  ot!ie;  interesting  topics. 

A  beautiful  qi;arto  volume  has  recently  been  pub- 
lished by  Franklin  Knight  of  Washington  City,  con- 
taining the  correspondence  of  the  Father  of  his 
Country  on  the  subject  of  Agriculture,  which  he 
deemed  one  of  the  most  important  to  the  American 
people.  As  a  };ractico.l  Farmer,  Washington  had  no 
equals  in  his  day  in  this  country,  and  few  even  at  the 
present  day.  These  letters,  however,  are  valuable, 
not  because  they  alford  instruction  in  the  art  of  far- 
ming, but  on  account  of  the  moral  effect,  which  they 
cannot  fail  of  having,  on  public  sentiment  in  regard 
to  the  pursuit  of  agriculture ,  Here,  he  conies  belore 
us  as  the  practical  Farmer.  lie  delights  in  this 
employment  far  more  than  in  marshalling  of  armies, 
or  wielding  the  f-ccptro  of  government.  He  beholds 
in  agriculture  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  this  great 
Republic,  and  he  would  promote  it  by  the  concentra- 
ted wisdom  of  the  nation.  Half  a  century  has  rolled 
round,  and  now  we  just  begin  to  open  our  eyes  to 
the  importance  of  those  measures  which  Washington 
prceented  as  necessary  and  essential  in  improving 
the  various  branches  of  agriculture. 

New  Orleans  Commkucial  Timks. — We  have 
received  several  of  the  first  numbers  of  this  paper. 
On  the  tripod  J.  B.  Tharpe  sits  as  Editor,  T.  Af- 
lleck  as  Agricultural  Editor,  and  J.  Hawkins  as  As 
■sistant  Editor.  This  is  an  able  EJitovjal  force,  and 
they  must  make  a  good  paper.  Its  mechanical  exe- 
cution is  excellent.  It  says  nothing  of  political 
matters,  so  far,  and  .seems  devoted  to  business 
concerns.  Mr.  Affleck  has  been  favorably  known 
for  several  years  past,  as  an  able  agricultural  writer 
— and  wc  doubt  not  his  department  in  the  Times  will 
be  well  sustained. 


Destroying  Alders  and  other  Bushes. — I  notic- 
ed in  your  August  number,  the  article  on  "  Killing 
Alders,"  and  your  invitation  to  others  for  facts  on 
that  subject. 

Mr.  JetTerson  somewhere  suggests  the  importance 
and  utility  of  perpetuatmg  the  experience  of  old  men; 
and  agriculturists  depend  so  much  upon  fads  for 
what  they  do,  that  I  am  induced  to  state  my  own 
experience  on  this  subject. 

In  the  town  of  Salem,  Washington  co.,  N.  Y., 
where  I  have  resided  for  more  than  forty  years,  I 
have  been  in  the  habit  yearly  of  cutting  all  kinds  of 
brush  that  sprout  in  open  and  cleared  fields.  This 
has  been  done  in  the  months  either  of  July  or  Au- 
gust, in  the  old  of  the  moon,  when  the  sign  is  in 
the  heart ;  and  when  it  has  been  done  on  the  day 
the  moon  changed,  but  before  the  change,  and  the  sign 
being  in  the  heart,  it  has  never  failed,  to  my  recol- 
lection, to  destroy  the  brush. — John  Crary,  in  Alb. 
Cult. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  taking  the  hand  of  "  Hon- 
est John  Crary,"  at  the  late  annual  fair  of  Washing- 
ton coimty,  held  at  Salem.  He  is  an  excellent  far- 
mer, and  deserves  honorable  mention  for  his  long 
continued,  and  valuable  services  in  promoting  the 
cause  of  agricultural  improvement.  Judge  Savage, 
Bernard  Blair,  and  a  score  of  other  gentlemen,  in  Sa- 
lem, many  of  whom  have  been  tied  to  other  profess- 
ions and  pursuits  than  that  of  agriculture,  deserve 
the  thanks  of  farmers  for  the  assistance  which  they 
are  rendering  the  hard  workiuir  tillers  of  the  earth. 
We  wish  the  leading  men  in  Western  New  York, 
the  merchants,  lawyer?,  physicians,  and  the  public 
press  generally,  would  take  a  deeper  interest  in  the 
advancement  of  Agriculture.  Politics  seem  to  swal- 
low up  all  the  public  attention  and  regards  of  these 
men.  This  is  the  general  rule,  while  we  are  happy 
to  know  of  some  commendable  exceptions. 


Soaked  Corn  for  Horses. — One  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  judicious  farmers  in  the  vicinage  of  Bal- 
timore, efiects  a  saving  of  from  one-third  to  one- 
half  his  corn,  by  soaking  it  thoroughly  before  feed- 
ing. His  method  is  this  :  Two  casks  are  placed  in 
his  cellar,  where  there  is  no  danger  from  frost,  and 
filled  to  the  chime  with  ears  of  corn.  He  then 
pours  on  water  till  the  vessels  are  filled.  When 
well  soaked,  the  corn  is  fed  to  the  horses,  and  when 
the  contents  of  one  cask  are  consumed,  it  is  again 
filled,  and  the  horses  fed  from  the  other. — Maine 
Cult. 

The  above  food  would  be  much  more  nutricious  if 
it  were  cooked,  instead  of  being  merely  soaked  ;  al- 
though soaking  is  better  than  feeding  dry. 


Essay  on  Guano;  describing  its  properties,  and 
the  best  methods  of  its  application,  in  Agriculture 
and  Horticulture:  w'ith  the  value  of  importations 
from  difTerent  localities;  founded  on  actual  analysis, 
and  on  personal  experiments  upon  numerous  kinds 
of  trees,  vegetables,  flowers,  and  insects,  in  this 
climate.     By  I.  E.  Teschkmacher,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

Thi?  is  the  title  of  a  neat  pamphlet  of  50  pages, 
which  has  been  politely  furnished  us  by  its  publish- 
er, A.  D.  Phelps,  of  Boston.  It  is  an  able  Essay, 
containing  much  practical  information  relative  to  the 
value  and  application  of  Guano  as  a  Manure.  For 
this  work  Mr,  Teschkmachrr  is  entitled  to  the  thanks 
of  the  Agriculturists  and  Horticulturists  of  the  coun- 
try— to  whoiTi  we  commend  it  as  worthy  of  attention. 
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For  the   Genesee  Fara'or. 

CROPS  IN  CENTRAL  NEW  YORK. 

Editor  Gbn.  Farmer — As  your  space  is  small, 
!  restrict  myself  to  a  simple  detail  of  experiments 
and  results,  in  vegetable  growth  and  culture  this 
season,  in  this  vicinity. 

The  best  piece  of  corn  I  have  seen  this  year, 
grown  with  the  least  labor,  70  bushels  to  the  acre, 
was  raised  by  Judge  Clarke  in  a  drained  swamp, 
two  miles  north  of  this  place;  the  sub-soil  is  a  hard 
compound  of  fine  light  grey  sand  and  clay,  which 
will  not  effervesce  with  sharp  vinegar  ;  the  surface 
soil  is  two  feet  deep,  a  porous,  rooty  mass  of  black 
vegetable  mould,  in  which  the  eye  can  hardly  detect 
a  trace  of  inorganic  matter.  The  looseness  of  this 
mould  seemed  to  enable  it  to  absorb  the  atmospher- 
ic gases,  by  capillary  attraction  ;  a  result  produc- 
ed on  a  heavy  surface,  only  by  frequent  workings. 

Ebenezer  Bartlett's  corn,  which  prom.iaed  so  much 
in  July,  failed  to  ear  well,  partly  owing-  to  excess- 
ive drought,  but  mainly  to  its  being  planted  too 
close  to  succeed  in  a  drought.  Had  the  suckers  and 
half  the  stalks  been  cut  out  before  the  corn  began 
to  silk,  he  thinks,  and  so  do  I,  the  yield  might  have 
been  doubled.  Mr.  Bartlett  saj's  that  where  he 
had  applied  common  salt  to  his  fiax  crops,  the  balls 
contained  from  four  to  eight  more  seed,  than  those, 
■which  received  no  part  of  the  solution.  Mr.  B. 
took  the  premium  at  our  last  year  s  fair,  for  the 
•best  farm  in  the  county  :  he  is  one  of  those  rare 
farmers,  over  whose  skull  traditionary  prejudice 
has  formed  no  crust ! 

I  have  this  season  for  the  first  time,  so  far  mas- 
tered the  worms,  as  to  grow  perfect  fiat  turnips  in 
ray  garden,  as  a  second  crop,  after  the  corn  was 
cut  up.  They  were  sowed  20th  August,  but  did  not 
come  up  until  a  fortnight  after  ;  some  of  the  tur- 
nips are  five  inches  over,  and  still  growing,  this 
18th  Nov.  The  drought  of  the  season  has  undoubt- 
edly done  much  to  destroy  worms,  and  other  insects; 
but  I  attribute  my  success  mainly,  to  a  liberal  ap- 
plication of  a  compost  of  salt,  ashes,  plaster,  and 
chamberlie.  In  default  of  plaster,  use  a  little  sulpher. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  potatoe  rot,  has  lately 
made  its  appearance  among  potatoes,  which  when 
dug,  appeared  sound. 

The  mnjic  effect  of  Draining.  A  neighbor  has  a 
clay  garden  which  has  sufficient  inchnation  to  carry 
off  water  ;  still,  in  spite  of  a  large  admixture  of 
coarse  manure,  the  surface  would  bake  and  crack 
open  in  dry  weather.  Last  spring  he  cut  two  deep 
diches  on  each  side  the  garden,  forty  feet  a  part. 
The  result  is  that  the  mechanical  structure  of  the 
soil  appears  to  be  changed,  from  a  heavy  tenacious 
clay,  to  a  light  and  porous  loam,  on  which  the 
drought  of  this  season  had  no  injurious  effect. 

In  the  face  of  all  the  croaking  of  our  farmers, 
about  the  effects  of  the  drought,  the  fact  is  indis- 
putable, that  our  crops  of  grain,  and  flax  seed,  are 
at  least  one  fourth  greater  than  they  ever  were 
before,  in  any  one  season. 

It  is  refreshing  now  and  then  to  hear  an  intelligent 
practical  farmer,  bear  witness  to  the  value  of  ag- 
ricultural papers.  Many  farmers  object  to  them, 
because  some  of  the  articles  are  not  "to  their  taste. 
This  is  quite  as  sensible  an  excuse,  as  that  of  the 
landlord,  who  stopped  going  to  church,  because 
one  of  the  wardens,  who  was  also  a  supervisor, 
would  not  grant  him  a  license.  A  man  who  has 
this  year  grown  a  heavy  crop  of  plump  wheat,  when 


other  wheat  in  the  vicinity  was  more  or  less  shrunk- 
en, told  me,  that  he  attributed  his  success  entirely 
to  comporting  the  manure  applied  to  his  wheat  with 
swamp  muck,  plaster,  lime,  ashes,  tsalt,  k,c. — 
Some  farmers  have  commenced  burning  their  refuse 
wood  into  charcoal  for  manure.  Such  an  experi- 
ment five  years  ago,  would  have  been  ridiculed,  aa 
labor  lost.  S.  W. 

Waterloo,  Seneca  Co.,  Nov,  18,  1845. 

For  Tlie  Gencsco  Farmer. 

TO  THE  FARMERS  OF  WYOMING. 

Mk.  Editor — Permit  me  to  address  a  few  lines  to 
my  brother  Farmers  of  Wyoming  Count}',  tlirough 
the  medium  of  your  useful  journal. 

Fellow  Laborers  !  the  Summer's  toil  is  past,  and 
our  Winters  leisure  is  at  hand  !  The  labor  of  the 
day  is  generally  over  at  six  o'clock,  P.  M.,  which 
affords  us  at  least  throe  hours  each  day,  for  mental 
improvement;  and  it  would  certainly  bo  wise  in  us 
to  spend  a  portion  of  our  leisure,  in  acquiring  knowl- 
edge relative  to  our  own  pursuit. 

The  Publisher  of  the  Genesee  Fanner  intend^j  in- 
creasing its  pages  on  the  first  of  January,  and  yet 
afford  it  at  fifty  cents  per  annum .  It  certainly  is  one 
of  the  cheapest  journals  now  published.  Being  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  the  farming  interest,  it  is  the 
duty,  as  well  as  advantage  of  each  farmer,  to  give  it 
his  support ;  and  the  cost  k-  so  trifling  it  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  felt  by  any  of  up. 

For  variety  of  soil  and  productions,  our  county  is 
not  second  in  the  State.  In  industry  and  enterprize 
our  farmers  are  not  deficient— and  I  hope  we  shall 
soon  prove  that  we  are  not  behind  in  agricultural 
knowledge.  But  to  effect  this,  we  must  become  ag- 
ricultural readers,  and  the  first  of  January  is  the  time 
to  commence.  Let  each  one  of  us,  then,  become  a 
subscriber  to  the  Grnrsee  Farmkr,  at  least — and  as 
many  other  journaLs  as  we  think  proper  to  support. 
I  feel  confident,  {yes,  and  proud  to  think,)  that  the 
Editor  will  be  able  to  say  that  ho  has  more  farmer 
subscribers  from  Wyoming,  than  a.ny  other  county 
in  the  State.  Lei  as  many  of  us  as  have  leisure, 
take  an  interest  in  procuring  subscribers.  Much 
can  be  done  in  this  way:  a  few  words  of  encourage- 
ment can  frequently  effect  much  in  a  good  cause. 

But  if  any  of  us  are  successful,  and  procure  a  few 
extra  names,  do  not  let  us  demean  ourselves  so  far 
as  to  become  six-penny  shavers.  It  is  certainly  small 
business,  for  a  farmer  who  pretends  to  be  public- 
spirited,  and  a  friend  and  patron  oi  agricultural  jour- 
nals, and  improvement,  to  tax  the  Publisher,  because 
he  forwards  a  few  of  his  neighbors  ntmes,  as  sub- 
scribers. Whatever  number  you  may  procure,  for- 
ward the  50  cents  for  each:  it  is  certainly  a  small 
enough  sum.  It  is  ray  intention  to  forward  fifty 
names  for  the  ensuing  volume,  and  for  each  one  I  will 
send  the  fifty  cents. 

And  when  you  geL  the  papers,  read  them;  and  let 
us  form  Farmers'  Clubs,  and  meet  at  least  monthly, 
to  discuss  their  contents,  and  prepare  something  to 
be  published  in  the  next  number — if  nothing  better, 
let  it  be  the  proceedings  of  the  Club.  But  when  we 
find  any  thing  in  the  journal,  which  we  think  errone- 
ous, do  not  find  fault,  endeavor  to  pick  flaws,  or 
point  out  errors  in  others  comnmnications.  Give 
your  own  views,  and  the  reasons  therefor,  as  correct- 
ly as  you  can  ;  l.nt  let  others  alone.  Fault  finding 
is  a  poor  business,  aviJ  never  docs  any  good. 

Yours  trulv,        A  BROTHER  FARMER. 

Wyoming,  N<>v.  26,  1845. 
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For  tlie  Genesee  Farmer. 

TO  THE  READERS  OF  THE  GEN.  FARMER. 

A  few  days  since,  I  received  a  copy  of  the  Pros- 
pectus for  volume  vii  of  this  truly  valuable  journal, 
stating  that  "  the  Farmer  is  to  be  considerably  en- 
larged and  improved,''  while  the  <er//is  arc  to  remain 
the  same  as  heretofore.  The  idea  strikes  me  as  a  good 
one,cspecially  for  the  patrons  of  the  paper — and  hence 
I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  it  to  you,  my 
brother  farmers  and  horticulturists.  Having  been  a 
con^tant  reader  of  the  Farmer,  for  several  years,  I 
Bhall  express  my  sentiments  without  "  fear,  "favor  or 
the  hope  of  reward." 

In  the  first  place,  then,  allow  me  to  state  that  I 
like  the  arrangements  for  the  ensuing  year,  for  the 
following,  among  other  good  and  prominent  reasons: 
1st.  There  is  to  be  no  change  in  the  editorial  su- 
pervision of  the  Farmer,  Dr.  Lke  having  concluded 
to  devote  hie  attention  and  talents  to  this  depart- 
ment. No  one  who  has  read  the  paper  during  the 
past  twelve  months,  (or  perused  his  other  writings 
upon  the  subject  of  agriculture,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  his  popular  Reports  as  Chairman  of  the 
Com.  on  Agriculture  in  the  Assembly,)  can  doubt  his 
ability  to  make  it  what  it  should  be — a  correct  and 
able,  and  consequently  useful  journal. 

2d.  The  paper  is  to  be  enlarged  one-third — re- 
maining in  the  same  form  and  size  of  pages,  as  at 
present,  (which  is  a  good  one  for  binding  and  preser- 
vation,)— at  the  old  price  of  only  Fifty  Cents  a 
year!  Every  one  can  at  once  see  the  advantages  of 
this  course,  without  explanation — and  if  it  does  not 
add  at  least  Jive  thousand  to  the  list  of  subscribers 
in  Western  New  York,  then  the  farmers  of  this 
favored  section  are  unworthy  of  a  publication  to  ad- 
vocate and  promote  their  best  interest. 

3d.  The  enlargement  of  the  paper  will  afford  more 
reading,  not  only  upon  the  practice  and  science  of 
Agriculture,  but  in  the  Horticultural  Department — 
which  department,  I  am  pleased  to  learn,  is  to  be 
continued  under  tlie  supervision  of  an  experienced 
and  practical  Horticulturist.  This  department  should 
commend  the  paper  alike  to  the  Farmer,  Mechanic 
■and  Merchant — to  all  who  cultivate  Fruits,  Flowers, 
or  Vegetables,  whether  in  town  or  country. 

4th.  The  new  proprietor  is  an  experienced  publish- 
er, and  is  to  devote  his  undivided  time  and  atten- 
tion to  the  publication  of  the  paper.  This  is  right, 
and  cannot  but  prove  advantageous  to  the  patrons  of 
the  Farmer.  The  former  proprietors  of  the  paper 
are  deserving  of  much  credit,  but  could  not  pay  that 
attention  to  its  publication  which  they  would,  had  it 
been  their  chief  business. 

These,  friends  and  fellow  patrons,  are  some  of 
the  reasons  why  I  like  the  arrangements  for  Volume 
Vn  of  the  Genksek  Farmer,  and  mean  to  give  it 
my  hearty  support.  Do  you  concur  with  me  in  these 
reasons?  If  ai/p,  let  us  give  "a  long  pull,  a  strong 
pull,  and  a  pull  all  together,"  and  see  if  we  cannot 
augment  the  Farmer  subscription  list,  until  it  comes 
up  to  its  old  number,  twenty  thovsand.  This  will 
enable  both  Editor  and  Publisher  to  furnish  us  a  pa- 
per worth,  every  year,  five  times  its  subscription 
price.  The  farmers  of  Western  New  York  alone, 
are  abundantly  able,  (and  many  are  willing.)  to  do 
this.  Wc  are  now  getting  from  $1  to  ^1,25  per 
bushel  for  wheat — and  many  other  products  of  the 
Farm,  Orchard  and  Garden,  are  bringing  prices  in 
like  proportion.  Such  being  the  fact,  where  is  the 
farmer  eo  'poor  as  to  be  unable  to  pay  the  meagre 


sum  of  50  cents  a  year  for  a  volume  of  three  hund- 
dred  pages,  designed  to  promote  his  interest?  Echo 
answers,  jchere  ? — for  surely  this  deponent  don't 
know.  If  there  are  none,  lot  each  and  ail  of  us  re- 
new our  subscriptions — and  alt<o  induce  our  friends 
and  neighbors  to  subscribe.  The  postage  on  the  pa- 
per is  but  a  trifle,  at  tiie  farthest  distance  from  pub- 
lication—and nothing  to  those  residing  within  thirty 
miles  of  Rochester.  Those  who  now  take  the  Far- 
mer, need  not  to  be  told  of  its  value — and  those  who 
u-ori't  take  it  will  never  know — but  I  venture  the 
prophecy,  that  whoever  subscribes  for  the  ensuing 
year,  will  never  repent  the  act. 

A  VVkstern  New  York  Farmer. 
Monroe  County,  Nov.  25,  1845. 

For  the  Genesee  Farmer. 

INQUIRY. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  the  last  number  of  your  pa- 
per, I  noticed  an  article  from  Mr.  Joel  Houghton, 
under  the  caption  of  "  Cheap,  Durable,  and  Conve- 
nient Fence,"  which  strikes  me  as  being  "uite  an 
improvement  in  the  art  of  fence-making  ;  especially 
in  these  days,  when  fencing  materials  are  becoming 
so  very  scarce  in  many  sections  of  our  State.  Hav- 
ing a  desire  to  try  the  experiment,  and  thus  profit 
by  the  experience  of  others.  I  have  found  from  the 
descriptions  given,  and  the  directions  for  making  the 
same,  that  there  are  some  points  rather  obscure.— 
After  very  minutely  describing  the  length,  thickness, 
and  width  of  the  posts,  bed-piece,  rails,  cap-piece, 
fee,  and  showing  how  it  should  be  put  together,  he 
says:  "Bore  six  two  inch  holes  in  each  post."  Now 
one  point"  of  information  wanted  is,  whether  said 
holes  are  to  be  morticed  or  not  ?  Another  point  is, 
whether  the  end  of  the  rails  should  be  halved  or 
sharpened,  so  as  to  have  the  ends  of  two  rails  pass 
through  the  same  hole  in  the  post  ?  x\nother  point 
is,  what  is  meant  by  the  one  and  a  half  inch  pin  1 
which  he  says  should  be  put  through  about  half  way 
up  the  fence,  to  attach  the  whole  together.  What 
is  it  to  be  put  through  ? 

Will  the  editor,  or  his  correspondent,  have  the 
goodness  to  give  the  necessary  information  in  the 
next  number  of  the  Farmer  ? 

Respectfully  yours, 

ISAAC  BELL. 

Weedsport,  Cayuga  Co.,  Nov.  20,  1845. 

Will  Mr.  Houghton  send  us  an  answer  to  the 
above  inquiries,  for  publication  in  our  next  number? 
— Editor. 

Agriculture  in  France, — France  has  of  late 
years  pursued  a  wise,  judicious,  and  liberal  policy 
in  regard  to  her  agriculture.  In  1838,  there  were 
in  that  country  123  Agricultural  Societies,  and  303 
Agricultural  Committees.  Scarcely  a  movement 
which  could  contribute  essentially  to  her  husband- 
ry, has  been  neglected.  Pecuniary  encouragement 
to  a  very  great  extent  is  afforded,  and  agents  are 
sent  into  other  countries,  at  the  expense  of  the 
French  Agricultural  Society,  in  order  to  examine 
their  systems  of  farming,  with  a  view  to  the  more 
perfect  practice  of  theart  at  home.  In  1803,  there 
were  scarcely  ten  organized  Societies  in  the  king- 
dom. They  are  now,  however,  rapidly  increasing. 
How  much  better  would  it  be  for  the  interests  of 
this  country,  if  Government  should  expend  some  of 
its  surplus  money  in  encouraging  this  great  branch 
of  industry,  instead  of  squandering  it  in  the  way  it 
does. 
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From  the  Rochester  Democrat. 

GENESEE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

There  are  many  good  and  weighty  reasons,  why 
an  Institution,  capable  of  teaching  in  the  most 
thorough  and  practical  manner,  both  the  Art  and  the 
Science  of  Agriculture,8hould  be  established  in  VVeri- 
tern  New  York.  Three-fourths  of  its  popuhition 
for  several  generations  to  come,  must  live  by  cul- 
tivating the  earth.  On  the  success  of  the  rural  la- 
bor of  this  larger  portion  of  the  community,  the 
prosperity  of  the  minor  portion  is  directly,  and  in- 
seperably,  dependent.  In  discussing  this  subject, 
I  desire  to  call  public  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the 
whole  population  of  Western  New  York,  have  a 
common  interest,  in  the  present  and  enduring  pro- 
ductiveness of  its  soil. 

It  is  a  sad  and  momentous  mistake,  to  suppose 
that  none  but  farmers  are  to  be  affected  by  the  re- 
sults which  must  follow  their  unconscious  using 
up  of  the  things  in  this  region,  which  form  Wheat, 
Corn  and  Potatoes,  and  then  emigrating  West  to 
become  the  powerful  competitors  of  all  that  stay 
behind.  I  ask  the  thinking,  calculating  merchants 
and  mechanics  of  Rochester,  Buflalo,  Canandaigua, 
Geneva,  Lockport,  Batavia,  LeRoy  and  Genesee, 
whether  their  interests  will  be  promoted  by  the  emi- 
gration of  one-third  of  the  Agricultural  population 
of  Western  New  York,  and  by  the  circumstance, 
that  the  remaining  two  thirds  will  have  to  give  twice 
as  much  work  for  their  aunual  crops,  as  they  need 
to  give  ?  If  I  mistake  not,  Livingston  county  has 
lost  some  two  thousand  and  three  hundred  of  its  in- 
habitants, more  than  their  natural  increase,  in  the 
short  space  of  five  years.  Genesee,  Chautauque, 
and  portions  of  Erie,  Monroe  and  Ontario,  have  fared 
but  little  better.  During  the  last  17  years,  there 
has  been  grown  annually,  in  Western  New  York, 
an  average  of  six  million  bushels  of  wheat,  at  a  low 
estimate.  This  gives  an  aggregate  product  of  102, 
000,000  bushels.  To  form  this  invaluable  seed,  cer- 
tain earthy  substances  are  always  used  by  nature, 
which  are  seldom,  if  ever,  abundant  in  any  soil. 
These  constituents  of  wheat,  have  been  so  far  con- 
sumed in  the  sixteen  western  counties  of  the  State, 
that  the  present  annual  crop,  according  to  the  judg- 
ment of  all  the  whant  growers,  as  taken  at  the  late 
census,  does  not  exceed  thirteen  bushels  per  acre  ! 

Practically,  the  misfortune  is  this  :  the  farmers 
of  Western  New  York  have  literally  worked  up  in- 
to the  seeds  of  this  bread-bearing  plant,  about  one- 
half  of  the  particular  things  in  the  soil  that  make 
good  wheat  flour  :  and  they  do  not  know  what  it  is 
that  they  have  taken  from  the  earth,  and  sent  down 
the  Erie  Canal  in  the  form  of  wheat  and  flour  :  nor 
from  what  source  they  can  renovate  their  fields,  and 
double  their  annual  harvest,  at  the  least  expense. 
This  important  information  can  only  be  communica- 
ted to  the  masses,  through  the  agency  of  scientifie 
research,  in  connection  with  practical  wheat  culture, 
on  a  scale,  equal  to  that  of  most  practical  farmers. 
The  study  of  science  alone  will  not  answer.  ScrENCE 
and  Practicr  must  go  together. 

It  may  be  said  that  to  be  adequate  to  the  wants  of 
the  farming  interest  of  so  large  a  district,  agricultu- 
ral science  should  be  taught  in  all  ouracademiesand 
common  schools — that  an  agricultural  college  will 
be  an  exclusive,  arristocratic  affair,  which  will  con- 
fer its  advantages  on  a  favored  few. 

To  this  I  would  reply  by  saying,  that  I  concede 
the  great  importance  of  having  the  science  of  rural 


economy,  taught  in  our  academies  and  schools. — 
But  before  this  can  be  well  or  properly  done,  teach- 
ers must  be  qualified — instructed  somewhere  for  that 
purpose.  Tell  me  where,  and  hoiv  they  shall  be  pre- 
pared for  the  task?  What  I  have  designated  by  the 
word  'College,'  you  may  name  'Institute,'  'Teach- 
er's Institute,'  '  School,'  or  whatever  else  will 
suit  you,  or  the  public,  better. — Names  are  nothing. 
Let  the  young  men  but  know  the  things  in  the  soil, 
in  air  and  water,  that  form  all  cultivated  plants;  and 
understand  the  unerring  laws  of  the  Creator,  by 
which  these  things  are  ever  governed,  whether  in  a 
solid  mineral,  in  a  liquid,  in  a  gaseous  or  an  organized 
from,  as  living  plants  and  animals,  and  I  will  be  sat- 
isfied. Believe  it  or  not,  the  time  has  come  when 
this  knowledge  is  indispenssble  to  retain  our  rural 
population . 

Is  it  asking  too  much,  to  request  that  the  young 
men,  who  will  soon  have  to  cultivate  the  high  priced, 
and  partially  exhausted  farms  in  Western  New  York, 
shall  be  informed  what  it  is  they  must  have,  to  make 
100  lbs  of  wool,  beef,  pork,  butter,  cheese,  wheat, 
corn,  oats,  peas,  beans,  potatoes  and  hay  ?  Will 
any  man  say,  that  all  these  great  staples  can  be  formed 
out  of  nothing  ?  or  out  of  all  things  alike?  I  assert 
without  the  fear  of  contradiction,  that  full  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  labor,  now  annually  expended  in  the 
production  of  these  things,  is  utterly  lost  to  the 
world,  by  its  misapplication.  No  man  will  risk  his 
reputation  on  the  assertion,  that  no  improvements 
can  be  made  in  the  present  processes,  for  transform- 
ing crude  earth,  air  and  water,  into  good  bread, 
meat,  milk  and  ivool.  It  may  be  fearlessly  asserted, 
that  all  improvements  in  all  arts,  and  all  progress  in 
all  sciences,  originate  in  the  Intellects  of  men,  and 
never  in  their  hands.  It  is  only  by  the  wise  and  full 
development  of  the  former,  that  you  can  obtain  the 
highest  productive  powers  of  the  latter.  Infinite 
wisdom  has  made  it  not  less  for  our  interest  as  mere 
working,  eating  and  drinking  animals,  than  our  duty 
as  rational  and  moral  beings,  to  improve  in  the  high- 
est degree,  those  faculities  which  must  mako  all  other 
improvements  for  our  physical  as  well  as  intellectual 
comfort. 

Once  fairly  organised,  there  is  no  doubt  but  the 
Legislature  will  deal  as  liberally  in  endowing  an 
Institution  for  making  skillful  and  scientific  farmers, 
as  it  has  for  educating  young  men  to  practice  suc- 
cessfully medicine,  or  any  other  profession.  If  the 
object  be  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  call 
forth  a  little  effort  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  Mon- 
roe county,  the  complete  success  of  the  undertaking, 
will  reward  their  exertions. 

AGRICOLA. 


Dogs  and  Shebp. — A  few  nights  ago,  we  learn 
sixty-three  choice  ewes,  selected  for  breeders  on  ac- 
count of  the  fineness  of  their  wool,  owned  by  our 
friend  Capt.  John  A  .  Holton,  of  Franklin  county, 
were  killed  by  dogs. 

The  destruction  of  sheep  by  dogs  has  long  been  a 
sore  evil  to  the  farmers  of  Kentucky.  From  the  best 
information  we  have — and  we  have  devoted  much  in- 
quiry to  the  point — we  calculate  that  there  are  an- 
nually about  10,000  sheep  destroyed  by  dogs  in  the 
State  of  Kentucky.  The  destruction  of  100  sheep 
in  each  county  would  give  this  grievous  total.  We 
know  one  excellent  farmer,  in  another  county,  who 
alone  has  lost  600  sheep  in  years  past,  killed  by 
dogs. — Frankfort  {Ky-)  Commonwealth. 
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THE  POTATOE  DISEASE. 

Our  files  of  foreifjn  papers  are  nearly  filled  with 
accounts  and  speculations,  relating  to  the  potatoe 
blight,  or  disease.  The  following  correspondence 
between  Lord  Portman,  President  of  the  Royal  Ag- 
ricultural Society,  and  William  Herapath,  Esq..  an 
eminent  analytical  chemist  of  Bristol,  taken  from 
the  Bristol  Mercury  of  September  *JOth,  contains 
the  most  useful  suggestion  of  any  articles  which 
have  met  our  eye: 

"Bryanston,  Sept.  13,  1845. 

"Sir, — I  observe  in  the  news  papers  that  you 
have  directed  your  attention  to  the  potatoe  disease, 
and  have  advised  as  to  the  use  of  the  starch,  &ic. 
As  I  am  specially  bound,  during  this  year  of  my 
holding  the  office  of  President  of  the  Royal  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  England,  to  promote  inquiry 
and  to  notify  observations  ou  subjects  relative 
to  the  produce  of  the  soil,  I  trouble  you  with 
this  letter,  and  ask  if  any  method  has  occur- 
red to  you  by  which  the  potatoe  may  be  preserved 
for  the  planting  of  1846?  I  have  found  that  po- 
tatoes apparently  sound  and  free  from  the  disease, 
though  in  a  field  or  garden  which  has  been  partially 
diseased,  have,  after  being  stored  away,  shown 
signs  of  the  disease  and  have  rotted  off;  and  I  fear 
that  the  greatest  quantity  of  the  potatoes  will  thus 
perish,  and  so  continue  the  distress  of  the  poor  into 
another  season.  I  have  directed  some  potatoes  to 
be  stored  in  slaked  lime,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  pre- 
Berve  them,  but  have,  of  course,  yet  had  no  time  to 
udo-e  of  the  effect.  I  therefore  ask  for  your  opin- 
ion, as  one  of  our  most  eminent  chemists,  upon  this 
point,  and  would  ask  leave  to  make  known  your  re- 
ply, if  you  are  able  to  offer  an  opinion  sufficiently 
explicit  to  be  useful. 

•'  I  remain  your  obedient  servant, 

*'  Portman. 

"Wm.  Herapath,  Esq." 

"to    lord   portman,  prbsident  or  the  agricul- 
tural SOCIETY. 

''Bristol,  Sept.  IT,  1845. 
"My  Lord, — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  13th 
inst.,  I  must  say  that  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  ei- 
ther safe  or  prudent  to  depend  upon  the  infected  po- 
tatoes of  the  present  season  as  seed  for  the  next 
year  ;  as,  in  all  instances,  I  have  found  the  diseased 
parts  to  extend  when  the  potatoes  are  kept  in  a  damp 
situation  ;  I  should  therefore  expect  that  if  any  dis- 
eased seed  was  kept  bo  dry  as  not  to  rot  before  set- 
ting time,  yet  upon  being  planted  and  left  in  the 
damp  soil,  the  rotting  process  would  then  begin, 
and  the  hopes  of  the  husbandman  be  disappointed. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  some  potatoes,  apparently 
sound,  have  (as  stated  by  your  lordship)  been  found 
to  be  affected  after  stowing  away  ;  but  I  do  not 
consider  this  to  have  been  an  origination  of  it,  but 
merely  that  which  was  unnoticed  when  dug  has  be- 
come apparent  after  storing.  When  a  potatoe  is 
first  affected,  the  diseased  parts  are  scarcely  visible  ; 
but  upon  keeping  it  in  a  dry  place,  the  spots  soon 
become  dark,  and  consequentl}'  more  apparent,  but 
the  spots  GO  not  extend  :  if,  however,  the  tuber  has 
been  kept  in  a  damp  place,  the  spots  not  only  ex- 
tend rapidly  over  the  surfcice,  but  penetrate  into  the 
interior,  and  in  a  short  time  it  will  be  completely 
rotten.  As  far  as  the  slaked  lime,  which  you  have 
used  in  your  potatoe  stores,  has  a  tendency  to  pre- 
vent the  tubers  from  touching  each  other,  or,  by 
its  power  of  absorbing  water,  of  keeping  them  dry, 


it  will  answer  a  good  end  :  but  it  must  not  be  ex- 
pected to  have  any  chemical  effect  upon  the  diseased 
parts  or  their  juices.  Anything  which,  like  dry  saw- 
dust or  sand,  would  prevent  contact,  would  prevent 
the  propagation  from  one  tuber  to  another  ;  and  any 
substance  capable  of  absorbing  the  moisture  of  the 
air  in  which  the  pototo  is  stored,  would  prevent  the 
extension  of  the  disease  in  each  diseased  root.  Our 
best  microscopists  and  cryptogamists  are  divided  in 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  cause  of  the  calamity  is  a 
fungus  or  not.  After  all  the  examination  I  have 
given  to  the  subject,  and  a  careful  review  of  all  the 
evidence  brought  before  me  on  the  two  sides,  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  ;  and  I  am  daily  confirmed  in  the 
opinion  originally  expressed,  that  the  only  advanta- 
geous way  of  treating  the  diseased  potatoes  is  to  ob- 
tain from  them,  by  rasping  and  washing,  the  starch 
which  they  contain — by  which  process  all  their  nu- 
triment can  be  retained  ;  and  if  it  is  well  dried  it 
will  keep  for  any  length  of  time.  The  operations 
can  be  performed  in  the  cottage  or  manufactory  alike, 
as  no  apparatus  beyond  a  tin  rasp  (a  nutmeg  grater,) 
a  tub,  and  clean  water  are  required  ;  and  I  have  as- 
certained that  however  far  the  disease  might  have 
extended,  even  if  the  root  is  rotton,  yet  the  starch 
can  be  separated,  and  in  a  state  fit  to  be  eaten,  if  it 
shall  be  well  washed,  as  all  the  bad  parts  come 
away  with  the  water,  while  the  great  weight  of  the 
starch  carries  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  If  it 
is  required  that  the  fecula  should  have  all  the  quali- 
ties of  the  best  foreign  arrow-root,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  wash  it  last  in  water  containing  a  little  chlo- 
rine, when  it  has  unrivalled  colour  and  quality,  and 
this  I  can  speak  of  practically,  having  made  many 
tons  of  the  article.  I  will  only  add,  that  an  opin- 
ion has  been  circulated  that  the  disease  is  owing  to 
the  introduction  of  guano  as  a  manure ;  this  I  feel 
no  hesitation  in  contradicting,  as  I  have  seen  it  in 
situations  where  no  guano  has  been  used,  and  where 
every  other  variety  of  manure  has  been  resorted  to. 
"  I  am  your  lordship's  most  obedient  servant, 

"WILLIAM  HERAPATH." 

Particular  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  the  tubers 
dry  and  in  the  dark.  The  following  is  a  concise  ac- 
count of  the  potatoe  crop  in  Holland  which  we  think 
will  be  read  with  interest: 

"The  governor  of  the  province  of  North  Holland 
and  the  agricultural  committee  of  Groningen  have 
just  published  official  reports  respecting  the  murrain 
amongst  the  potatoes.  In  the  circular  of  the  above 
functionary,  it  is  stated  that  potatoes  when  they 
begin  to  be  inflamed  and  are  only  slightly  infected, 
should  be  carefully  spread  out,  and  dried  in  a  dark 
place  ;  this  (it  is  said)  will  harden  the  germ  of  the 
disease,  and  arrest  its  progress.  It  is  recommen- 
ded not  to  throw  away  the  potatoes  which  are  more 
deeply  injured,  but  to  extract  the  nutritious  portions 
from  them.  The  inhabitants  of  North  Holland  are 
also  recommended  by  the  governor  to  try  to  raise 
winter  potatoes  in  gardens  and  on  sandy  soils,  to 
plant  them  a  foot  deep  in  September  or  October,  and 
to  cover  the  ground  with  straw  or  leaves  as  soon  as 
the  frosty  weather  sets  in.  The  official  report  of 
the  Groningen  Agricultural  Committee  is  a  much 
more  lengthy  and  important  one,  and  enters  at  once 
into  the  causes  and  character  of  the  disease,  and 
proposes  some  remedies.  The  malady  is  partly  as- 
cribed in  the  report  to  the  heavy  rains  of  the  sum- 
mer of  1844,  and  to  the  wot  weather  which  pre- 
vailed just  at  the  time  the  tubercle  seods  were  form- 
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ed,  and  partly  to  the  carelessness  of  the  agricultu- 
rists in  keeping  the  potatoes  intended  for  planting 
perfectly  dry.  It  is  thought  too  that  the  excessive 
cold  of  last  March  proved  very  injurious.  The 
more  direct  causes  are  thus  enumerated  : — 1.  The 
too  rapid  growth  of  the  plants  this  year.  2.  The 
excessive  heat  which  prevailed  in  the  first  part  of 
the  summer  of  the  present  year,  being,  on  the  13th 
of  June,  87  deg.  of  Fahrenheit ;  on  the  3rd  of  Ju- 
ly, 87  J  deg.  ;  and  on  the  7th  of  the  same  month  91 J 
deg.  On  these  days  several  persons  fell  dead  in  the 
fields.  3.  The  rain  which  fell  at  intervals,  and 
which  subjected  the  plants,  as  it  were,  to  the  ac- 
tion of  warm  water.  4.  The  cold  and  moist  tem- 
perature which  succeeded,  from  the  15th  of  July 
to  the  end  of  August  :  and,  5,  the  existence  in 
several  places,  on  July  21  and  22,  of  an  extraordi- 
nary fog,  which  emitted  a  disagreeable  odour.  The 
agricultural  committee  attach  much  importance  to 
this  miasma  ;  for  they  hasten  to  state  that  the  mal- 
ady almost  immediately  afterwards  was  manifested, 
and  they  add  that  they  are  not  by  any  means  dispos- 
ed to  place  this  fog  amongst  the  improbable  causes 
{omv  aarschljnlijkheden)  of  the  complaint  in  ques- 
tion. In  the  province  of  Groningen  it  was  clearly 
ascertained  that  the  infection  proceeded  from  the 
leaves  and  the  stalk  to  the  root,  and  that  it  was  dis- 
played by  small  stains  and  by  the  existence  of  a 
Bpecies  of  mushroom  placed  by  some  writers  under 
the  head,  Fusisporum  solani.  No  traces  of  these 
parasites  were  discovered  in  the  stalks  or  the  tuber- 
cles— a  fact  which  is  put  forth  as  a  proof  that  the 
disease  was  first  propagated  from  the  leaves,  and 
consequently  that  it  differs  essentially  from  those 
murrains  which  originate  in  the  roots.  "  We  main- 
tain," observe  the  committee,  "that  this  disease 
has  probably  existed  before,  more  or  less,  but  that 
is  is  one  which  hitherto  has  not  been  described  by 
naturalists  {maar  eene  bijde  nat  vnrkundigen  nog 
onbeechrevene  ziekle.)  To  prevent  the  return  of  the 
desease  the  following  remedies  are  suggested  : — 
Leave  the  potatoes  in  the  ground  until  the  weather 
becomes  very  dry,  and  then  spread  them  out  in  the 
field.  Be  very  careful  not  to  plant  potatoes  infec- 
ted with  the  disease.  Keep  those  intended  for  sow- 
ing very  dry,  and  give  the  preference  to  potatoes 
produced  on  sandy  soils.  Burn  at  once  the  rotten 
poiatoes .  Avoid  as  much  as  possible  planting  po- 
tatoes in  places  where  they  grew  this  year,  and  which 
ought,  moreover,  to  be  well  covered  with  lime  as 
Boon  as  the  crop  is  removed. 

We  copy  the  following  from  the  London  Times: 
Sir, — Having  had  my  attention  called,  during  a 
short  visitin  Kent,  to  the  destructive  changes  at  pres- 
ent taking  place  in  the  potato  crop,  I  beg  to  offer  a 
few  observations  on  the  actual  state  of  the  tuber,  in 
the  hope  that  they  may  be  of  service  to  some  of  your 
readers,  as  tending  to  the  yreservation  of  so  impor- 
tant an  article  of  food. 

The  real  cause  of  the  destructive  changes  at  pres- 
ent taking  place  appears  to  be  the  unripeness  of  the 
tuber,  and  the  consequent  imperfection  of  elaboration 
of  its  juices.  When  examined  with  the  microscope, 
the  cells  of  the  potato  are  found  to  be  not  more  than 
half  filled  with  starch-cells,  many  of  which  are  in- 
complete, the  remaining  portion  of  the  cell  being 
occupied  by  water.  Hence  the  actual  condition  of 
the  potato  may  be  stated  as  follows  : — ist,  deficiency 
of  starch  ;  2nd,  imperfection  in  the  tissue  of  the  cell 
walls  ;  and  3rJ,  excess  of  water,  to  which  may  pos- 
sibly be  added,  imperfectly  elaborated  starch.     Aa 


a  consequence  of  the  imperfection  of  the  tissue  of 
the  cell  walls,  and  its  state  of  maceration  in  a  super- 
abundance of  water,  it  falls  speedily  into  decay,  the 
change  beginning  at  the  surface  and  proceedmg  in- 
wards, and  being  indicated  by  a  brown  discolouration 
of  the  cells.  The  starch  cells,  which  are  at  first 
unaffected,  are  soon  enclosed  in  the  decayed  cellular 
tissue,  and  be  coming  involved  in  the  decay,  are  there- 
by destroyed.  Taking  this  view  of  the  state  of  the 
potato,  two  modes  suggest  themselves  of  prevent- 
ing the  loss  which  must  necessarily  result  from  the 
recurrence  of  the  above  describe  changes.  The 
first  is  that  recommended  more  than  a  week  since  in 
your  journal  by  Mr.  Herapath,  viz.,  of  separating  the 
starch  by  reducing  the  potato  to  a  state  of  pulp,  and 
collecting  the  washed  precipitate.  When  it  is  rec- 
ollected that  the  starch  embodies  the  whole  of  the 
nutritive  part  of  the  potato,  the  importance  of  this 
plan  will  at  once  be  perceived.  But  practically, 
there  exists  a  great  obstacle  to  the  prosecution  of 
the  plan  in  the  inconvenience  of  employing  it  on  a 
small  scale. 

The  second  mode,  that  which  I  am  now  about  to 
suggest,  seems  to  me  to  be  calculated  to  meet  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  case,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  free 
from  the  objection  stated  above  ;  it  is,  to  dry  the  po- 
tatoes in  an  oven  or  kiln  at  a  moderate  temperature, 
and  thus  drive  off  the  excess  of  water  which  they 
contain,  the  water  being  a  chief  agent  in  the  decom- 
posing process. 

With  regard  to  the  statements  of  the  potato  being 
a  cause  of  distase  to  man  and  animal^-,  I  beg  to  re- 
mark that,  so  far  as  my  investigations  have  gone, 
these  are  unfounded.  In  preparing  the  potato  for 
table  the  discoloured  parts  should,  of  course,  be  cut 
away  ;  the  potatoes  should  be  boiled  in  two  waters, 
and  salt  should  be  mingled  with  both .  The  instances 
which  have  been  reported  of  pigs  being  destroyed  by 
eating  them  are  referaible  to  the  quantity,  and  not  to 
the  quality  of  the  potato,  and  would  as  certainly  occur 
with  the  best  potatoes,  taken  in  excess,  as  with  those 
of  inferior  quality. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Erasmus  Wilson,  F.R.S. 

Upper  Charlotte-st,  Fitzroy-square,  Sept.  23. 

PoTATOE  Disease. — The  Halifax  Moyning  Poft 
says  "a  gentleman  returned  to  town  from  the  east- 
ward, informs  us  that  the  following  process,  pursued 
by  J.  J.  Marshall,  Esq.,  of  Guysboro',  in  dealing 
with  the  crop  of  the  present  season,  which  turned 
out  partially  infected,  had  proved  altogether  success- 
ful— the  potatoes  were  spread,  to  the  depth  of  three 
or  four  feet  oyer  the  surface  of  a  barn  floor,  and  then 
covered  with  light  dry  earth,  to  the  depth  of  seueral 
inches;  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  indications  of 
dampness  appeared  on  the  surface,  which  was  imme- 
diately sprinkled  with  quick-lime:  in  a  da)'  or  two, 
the  earth  was  again  perfectly  dry,  the  sweating  of  the 
vegetable  had  ceased,  and  when  moved  presented 
eyery  indication  of  soundnessr.  The  process  is  sim- 
ple, and  worth  a  trial. 

COT^MAX'S  TOUR  IN  EUROPE. 

SUBSCRIBERS  TO  '•  COl, MAN'S  TOUR  IN  EUROPE"  uro 
hereby  notified  that  No.  4  it*  received,  and  ready  for  delivery 
to  out-of-town  Subscribers  who  choce  to  call  for  them,  instead  of 
their  bein?  sent  liy  Post.  The  condition  of  subscription  is,  that  on 
the  delivery  of  the  5th  number,  the  balancf)  of  three  dollars  is  to 
be  paid.  I  am  ready  lo  receive  the  money  now,  from  nil  who  choose 
to  pay.  Subscriptions  are  still  solicitpd.  Price,  $5  00;  orSOcenti 
aiiiimher.  JAMES  H.  WATTS, 

Rochester,  Nov.  1,  1845.  Ajeot  for  M«  ColmaB. 
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HORTICULTURAL  DEPARTMEKT. 


BY  P.  BARRY. 


CLOSE  OF  THE  YEAR.— OUR  PROGRESS 
AND  FUTURE  PROSPECTS. 

With  this  number  we  close  up  1845,  a  year  which 
may  justly  be  remembered  as  an  epoch  in  the  history 
of  Horticulture.  We  cannot  look  back,  and  survey 
the  progress  we  have  made,  without  suprise  and  sat- 
isfaction, or  without  indulging  high  hopes  for  the  fu- 
ture. To  those  less  familiar  with  what  has  trans- 
pired in  these  respects  than  we  are,  it  may  possibly 
appear  that  we  are  over  sanguine.  But  it  is  not  so. 
The  increase  of  new  books  on  the  various  branches 
of  Horticulture,  and  the  unwonted  and  unexpected 
patronage  they  have  received — the  increase  of  nur- 
sery establishments — the  formation  of  Societies  far 
and  wide — the  unusual  richness  of  exhibitions,  and 
the  general  and  individual  interest  every  where 
manifested  on  the  introduction  and  culture  of  new 
and  rare  fruits,  as  well  as  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants  of 
ornament,  fully  justify  all  we  have  said.  And  as  an 
humble  but  earnest  worker  in  the  cause,  we  heartily 
rejoice  that  it  is  so. 

During  the  past  year,  we  have  been  feebly  endeav- 
oring, with  very  limited  space  and  facilities,  to  es- 
tablish a  Horticultural  Department  in  this  paper. — 
We  are  well  aware  that  all  we  have  done  is  but  a  tri- 
fle; but  great  things  are  made  up  of  trifles,  and  if 
we  have  done  but  a  little  to  promote  taste  and  dif- 
fuse information,  we  rest  satisfied  for  the  present. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  say  to  our  readers,  that  they 
may  expect  more  from  us  in  future.  Our  pages  are 
to  be  increased  in  number,  and,  we  hope,  improved. 

We  expect  to  be  enabled  to  present,  now  and  a- 
gain,  drawings  of  valuable  and  new  fruits,  and  more 
comprehensive  and  satisfactory  details  on  every 
branch  of  our  subject. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  do  this,  we  must  have  an  in- 
crease of  patronage.  And  we  would  most  earnestly 
call  upon  f  very  one  of  our  readers  who  feels  an  inter- 
est in  the  improvement  or  embellishment  of  his  or 
her  country,  to  lend  a  helping  hand,  not  only  by 
way  of  extending  the  circulation  of  the  paper,  but 
in  furnishing  any  valuable  information  they  may  pos- 
sess, for  the  public  good.  A  Horticultural  Society 
is  about  to  be  established  for  the  county  of  Monroe 
from  which  we  anticipate  great  assistance  in  our 
work,  as  well  as  the  most  beneficial  results  to  the 
whole  community.  P.  BARRY. 


THE  WEATHER— TRANSPLANTING,  &c. 

Up  to  the  present  moment,  Nov.  24,  when  winter, 
with  its  frost  and  snow,  seems  to  have  fairly  set  in 
upon  us,  we  have  had  a  beautiful  autumn.  The 
weather  has  been  dry,  clear,  and  warm,  with  just 
frost  enough  to  bring  the  foliage  from  the  trees,  with- 
out obstructing  for  a  moment  the  business  of  the  sea- 
son .  Let  no  man  be  heard  complaining  that  his  work 
is  unfinished,  or  th&t  winter  caught  him  unawares. 
The  most  abundant  opportunities  have  been  offered 
to  all,  to  close  up  their  labors,  and  prepare  for  win- 
ter. 


Throughout  on-  section  of  the  country,  there  has 
been  unusual  activity  in  the  department  of  tree  plant- 
ing. The  same  spirit  of  improvement  that  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  recording  last  spring,  seems  not  to 
have  abated,  but  on  the  contrary,  to  have  made  a 
thrifty  summers'  growth.  More  trees  have  been 
planted  since  the  middle  of  October  last,  throughout 
this  section,  than  there  were  in  any  seven  autumns 
preceding.  But  this  is  not  all.  There  is  a  careful- 
ness and  discrimination  exercised  now,  quite  unusu- 
al here.  People  begin  to  believe  it  necessary,  not 
only  to  have  fruit,  but  to  have  good  fruit,  and  hence 
they  begin  to  consult  standard  works,  and  carefully 
prepared  catalogues,  to  aid  them  in  making  their  se- 
lections. 

'I'his  we  hail  as  a  favorable  "  sign  of  the  times," 
in  regard  to  fruit  culture.  When  people  pre  willing 
to  exercise  their  intellects,  and  avail  themselves  of 
the  aid  of  science  in  the  improvement  of  their  gar 
dens  and  orchards,  real  improvement  will  unquestion- 
ably be  effected.  Hitherto  it  has  not  been  so.  As 
a  general  thing,  farmers  desirous  of  planting  an  or- 
chard, were  satisfied  with  a  bundle  of  trees  thrown 
down  at  their  door,  provided  ihey  were  "large  enough 
to  be  out  of  the  way  of  cattle."  No  particular  in- 
quiry was  made  about  the  kinds — all  were  thrown 
together  promiscuously,  without  mark  or  label. — 
Even  when  an  orchard  was  to  be  improved  by  graft- 
ing, it  was  generally  entrusted  to  some  irresponsi- 
!ilc,  peddling  grafter.  This  system  has  almost  had 
its  day,  and  we  are  glad  of  it.  Farmers  and  their 
sons  should  do  their  own  grafting,  and  procure  their 
scions  themselves,  from  the  most  correct  and  respon- 
sible scourcos.  They  would  then  know  something  of 
what  they  were  doing,  and  what  they  might  expect. 

No  other  department  of  rural  industry  yields  so 
large  a  profit  as  fruit  culture,  considering  the  amount 
of  capital  invested,  and  labor  required;  and  none  we 
are  confident,  contributes  more  to  the  comforts  and 
enjoyments  of  life.  Then  why  not  bestow  on  it  as 
much  attention  proportionaly,  as  you  do  on  your 
wheat  and  corn  crops  ? 

While  we  thus  note  the  increase  of  taste  for  the 
culture  of  fine  fruits,  we  can  also  speak  well  of  the 
increased  attention  given  to  the  culture  ef  ornamen- 
tal trees  and  plants.  The  finest  shade  trees,  and  flow- 
er) ig  shrubs,  and  the  splendid  new  costly  roses,  even, 
have  been  much  called  for — so  that  while  our  gar- 
dens and  orchards  are  enriched  with  the  rarest  and 
most  valuable  fruits,  ourdooryards,  shrubberies,  and 
pleasure  grounds  are  embellished  with  Nature's  most 
beautiful  productions.  This,  as  a  friend  remarked 
to  us  the  other  day,  betokens  a  good  state  of  morals 
among  our  people.  What  a  difl^erence  between  such 
a  spirit,  and  that  of  the  speculative  period  of  1836, 
or  the  political  manias  of  1840  and '44  !  We  have 
all  reason  to  rejoice  and  be  thankful  for  the  change. 


SEEDLING  FRUITS. 

We  have  on  hand  several  notices  of  fine  seedling 
fruits,  which  we  intend  to  present  when  we  find  suf- 
ficient leisure,  perhaps  in  the  next  number.  Among 
them  are  a  fine  autumn  apple  from  A.  B.  Rapalje,  Esq. 
of  Farmington,  Ontario  Co.  An  excellent  autumn 
sweet  apple  from  Chs.  Gohun,  Esq.,  of  Liv.  Co., 
and  the  magnificent  pear,  known  here  in  Rochester 
as  "  Swan's  Onondaga  Seedling,"  raised,  or  intro- 
duced, by  the  father  of  L.  B.  Swan  Esq.,  of  our 
city. 
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SCIONS  OF  FRUIT  TREES.— CAUTION! 

The  desire  which  at  present  exists  very  generally, 
to  procure  scions  of  new  and  rare  kinds  of  fruit,  will 
undoubtedly  lead  'to  fraud  and  imposition  :  and  we 
would  now  caution  those  who  intend  to  procure 
grafts  during  the  ensuing  winter  or  spring,  to  be 
careful  who  they  trust  to.  There  is  no  business  but 
what  is  infested  with  quacks  and  impostors,  ready  to 
take  advantage  of  every  occasion  to  make  money, 
honestly  or  not,  as  it  may  happen. 

Either  cut  your  scions  from  the  tree  yourselves, 
or  procure  them  from  persons  of  character  and  re- 
sponsibility, in  whom  you  can  rely.  Do  not  be  in- 
fluenced by  a  few  shillings  extra  cost — that  would 
be  but  a  poor  recompense  if  you  should  happen  to  be 
deceived.  The  first  inducement  which  the  quack  of- 
fers you  in  any  business  is  cheapness.  He  appeals 
to  your  pockets,  and  his  appeals  are  too  often  not 
impotent. 

TREE  PLANTING. 

In  No.  3,  of  that  splended  periodical  the  "  Farm- 
er's Library  and  Monthly  Journdl  of  Agriculture," 
which  every  Farmer  in  the  land  should  read,  even  if 
it  does  cost  $5  per  year,  we  find  a  beautiful  letter 
from  the  Rev.  Jno.  O.  Choules  on  "  The  opportu- 
nities and  power  of  the  Clergy  to  improve  the 
public  taste  for  Agriculture  and  Horticulture.^' 

We  would  be  glad  to  copy  the  entire  letter,  for 
we  admire  every  syllable  of  it,  but  must  content 
Qurself  with  the  following  extract  : 

"For  my  own  part,  I  would  rather  get  the  popula- 
tion of  a  village  all  out  to  plant  trees,  and  beautify 
the  walks  and  avenues  of  the  hamlet,  than  convene 
them  to  argue  upon  abstract  notions  of  no  possible 
practical  utility.  We  may  learn  a  great  deal  that  is 
good  from  the  example  of  men  who  went  before  us. 
If  we  dislike  the  faith,  at  all  events  we  may  admire 
the  taste,  of  the  Churchmen  of  other  days,  whose 
abbeys  and  cloisters  all  testif)'  to  a  sound  taste,  and 
whose  noble  avenues  and  orchards  proclaim  good 
husbandry. 

"I  wish  I  could  set  hundreds  of  men  planting  trees 
who  seem  to  delight  in  worse  labors.  I  do  love 
trees,  and  I  love  the  men  who  planted  the  Elms  of 
New-Haven,  Newark,  and  those  of  the  sweet  village 
I  live  in.  Why  does  not  every  man  plant  out  a 
tree — many  trees?  In  Providence  there  are  some 
noble  Elms  which  I  saw  planted  only  twenty  years 
ago  !  A  man  may  see  the  result  of  his  labors,  and  his 
children  would  be  proud  to  point  out  the  trees,  "  the 
old  ancestral  trees,"  of  his  forefather's  planting. — 
Men  may  rail  at  the  world  as  much  as  they  please, 
but  it  is  a  beautiful  one,  and  if  we  are  only  cheerful 
and  active  in  it,  it  will  become  yet  more  beautiful. 
Nearly  all  the  beauty  of  a  residence,  a  village,  a  coun 
try  town,  arises  from  its  trees:  and  not  only  should 
every  man  carefully  adorn  his  own  habitat,  but  men 
should  club  together  to  beautify  their  vicinage. 
The  strong  attachment  felt  by  men  in  England  to 
homesteads  arises  in  no  small  degree  from  the  pains 
which  have  been  taken  to  adorn  and  enrich  them  by 
a  previous  generation." 


TAKING  A  HINT. 

It  is  very  su,  \  rising  to  see  how  slow  men  are  to 
take  a  hint.  T,  '  frost  destroys  about  half  the  bloom 
on  fruit  trees;  every  body  prognosticates  the  loss 
of  fruit;  instead  of  that,  the  half  that  remains  is 


larger,  fairer,  and  higher-flavored  thanususl;  and  the 
trees  instead  of  being  exhausted,  are  ready  for  an- 
other crop  the  next  year.  Why  don't  the  owner 
take  the  hint  and  thin  out  his  fruit  every  bearino- 
year  ?  But  no,  the  next  season  sees  his  orchard 
overloaded,  fruit  small,  and  not  well  formed  ;  yet  he 
always  boasts  of  that  first  mentioned  crop  without 
profiting  by  the  lesson  it  teaches. 

We  heard  a  man  saying,  "  the  best  crop  of  celery 

I  ever  saw,  was  raised  by  old  John ,  on  a 

spot  of  ground  where  the  wash  from  the  barn-yard 
ran  into  it  after  every  hard  shower."  Did  he  take 
the  hint,  and  convey  such  liquid  manure  to  his  trea- 
ches  in  the  garden  ?  Not  at  all  ;  he  bragged  about 
that  wonderful  crop  of  celery,  but  would  not  take 
the  hint. 

We  knew  a  case  where  a  farmer  subsoiled  a  field 
and  raised  crops  in  consequence  which  were  the  ad- 
miration of  the  neighborhood;  and  for  years  the  field 
showed  the  advantages  of  deep  handling.  But  we 
could  not  learn  that  a  single  farmer  in  the  neighbor- 
hood took  the  hint.  The  man  who  acted  thus  wisely, 
sold  his  farm  and  his  successor  pursued  the  old  way 
of  surface-scratching. 

A  stanch  farmer  complained  to  us  of  his  soil  as 
too  loose  and  light ;  we  mentioned  ashes  as  worth 
trying  ;  "well,  now  you  mention  it,  I  believe  it  will 
do  good.  I  bought  a  part  of  my  farm  from  a  man 
who  was  a  wonderful  fellow  to  save  up  ashes,  and 
around  his  cabin  it  lay  in  heaps.  I  took  away  the 
house  and  ordered  the  ashes  to  be  scattered,  and  to 
this  day  I  notice  that  when  the  plow  runs  along 
through  that  spot  the  ground  turns  up  moist  and 
close-grained."  It  is  strange  that  he  never  took  the 
hint  !  There  are  thousands  of  bushels  of  ashes  ly- 
ing not  far  from  his  farm  about  an  old  soap  and  can- 
dle factory  with  which  he  might  have  dressed  his 
whole  farm. 

A  farmer  gets  a  splendid  crop  of  corn  or  grain 
from  off  a  grass  or  clover  lay.  Does  he  take  the 
hint  1  Does  he  adopt  the  system  which  shall  allow 
him  every  year  just  such  a  sward  to  put  his  grain  on  ! 
No,  he  hates  book-farming,  and  scientific  farming, 
and  'this  notion  of  rotation;'  and  jogs  on  the  old  way. 

A  few  years  ago  our  farmers  got  roundly  into  debt 
— and  they  have  worried  and  sweat  under  it,  till  some 
ef  them  have  grown  greyer,  and  added  not  a  few 
wrinkles  to  their  faces.  Do  they  take  the  hint  ? — 
Are  they  not  pitching  into  debt  again  ? 

Because,  this  year,  the  wheat  crop  has  been  very 
large  and  fine,  and  the  price  low,  not  half  as  much 
will  be  put  in  this  fall  as  was  last  fall.  Those  who 
are  wise,  foreseeing  this  fact  and  sowing  largely 
will,  if  the  season  favors  wheat,  reap  a  handsome 
profit. 

Auctioneers  tell  us  that  a  "wink  is  as  good  as  a 
word."  We  give  both,  and  hope  our  readers  will 
take  fhe  hint. — Indiana  Farmer  and  Gardener. 


The  Plum. — Mr.  Downing  in  his  valuable  work 
on  Fruit  and  Fruit  trees,  says  that  the  plum  tree 
"only  bears  its  finest  and  most  abundant  crops,  in 
heavy  loams,  or  in  soils  in  which  there  is  a  consider- 
able mixture  of  clay. 

In  sandy  soila,  the  tree  blossoms  and  sets  plenti- 
ful crops,  but  they  are  rarely  perfected,  falling  a 
prey  to  the  curculio — an  insect  that  harbors  in  a 
light  soil  and  seems  to  find  it  difficult  to  penetrate 
or  live  in  a  heavy  one.  It  is  also  undoubtedly  true 
that  a  heavy  soil  is  naturally  the  most  favorable  one 
for  the  plum."  •  .  .^  ,--.«,;  ->■  ,  .     ^^, 
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Meteorological  Observations. 

made  at  rochester,  seven  miles  fr  )ji  lake  ontario 

by  l.  wktherell. 

Journal  of  the  Weather  for  November,  1845. 
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Maximum,  (Oct  29th)  ther.  76  deg.,  do  barom. 
(Nov.  25)  30,08  in. 

Minimum,  (Nov.  24)  Ther.  24  deg.,  do  barom. 
(Nov.  3)  29,05  in.       . 

Range  for  the  month,  62  deg.  Range  do  barom. 
1,03. 

Remarks. — The  Autumn  has  been  uncommonly 
fine,  for  this  region .  more  like  the  New-England 
Autumns,  than  any  that  I  have  before  observed  here. 

Nov.  27 — very  cold — Ther.  10  at  sunrise.  Very 
little  snow — Canal  closed. 


ARNOLI>'8  STKAW  CUTTKR, 

THE  subscriber  is  manufacturing  in  the  stone  building,  corner  of 
Child's  Basin — rear  of  S.  Garbut's  Grocery,'  No.  17  BufTalo-.st, 
Rochester — a  very  superior,  low-priced,  St^-aw  Cutter;  and  he  in- 
vites Farmers  aud  other",  who  need  .such  a  Machine,  to  give  him  a 
call.  Numerous  tettiinoiiials  might  be  given,  but  the  Machine  shows 
for  itself  Tlie  knifa  is  mad*  of  excellent  material,  and  warranted. 
It  is  hung  on  a  lever,  is  circular  shaped,  has  a  beautiful  drawing 
stroke,  and  a  great  purchase  is  obtained. 

Price  at  the  Shop,  for  a  single  Machine,  $3,50.  To  Farmers,  or 
neighborhood  clubs,  or  thone  who  buy  to  sell  again — si.x  Machines 
for  $18. 

Orderi  from  abroad,  promptly  attended  to. 

dl  ERASTUS  ARNOLD. 


500 


WHITE  BEANS. 

BUSHELS  wanted    at   the    Rochester   Seed   Store,  for 
which  the  highest  cash  price  will  be  pairt  by 

B.  F.  SMITH  &  CO. 

THRASHING    MACHItVK     COVERS, 

WARRANTED  water  proof,  and  not   to  crack,  constantly  on 
hand  and  made  to  ordei,  b>  the  subscriber. 
Orders  through  the   I'ott  Office  will  be  thankfully  received  and 
promptly  attended  to. 

Manufacturer  of  awuiags,  bags  &c.     No.  5,  second  story  Curtis' 
Block.  Rochester.  E.  C.  WILLIAMS. 

AN  ARTICLE  IN  SEASON. 

FRANK  MILLER'S  Leather  Preservative  and  Water  Proof 
Blacking.  Every  individual  wearing  boots  and  shoes,  will  find 
it  gr  atly  for  their  interest  as  well  as  comfort,  to  make  use  of  this 
valuable^arliele,  especially  those  exposed  to  wet  and  mud,  as  it  not 
only  renders  the  leather  soft  and  pliable,  but  water  proof  and  much 
more  durable.  Each  box  contains  sufficient'for  an  out  door  Ubor- 
iag  maa,  for  one  year,  wilU  direcLion«  Cor  usia^. 


MONROE  CO.    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 

The  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Roches- 
ter Seed  Store  on  the  spco?i//  Wednesday  of  Decem- 
ber, (the  10th  day,)  at  11  o'clock,  A.  M. 

This  Meeting  will  award  the  Premiums  on  Field 
Crops,  &LC  ,  and  choose  officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Lpt  there  be  a  good  attendance  of  the  Farmers  of 
Monroe.  JOHN  H.  ROBINSON, 

President. 


MARKETS. 

RoCHEsTFR,  Nov.  29,  1845. 

Caual  navigation  has  closed,  and  busine.-s  has  assumed  its  winter 
garb.  The  trade  of  the  fall  has  been  unusually  prosperous.  The 
unexpected  advance  in  the  price  of  bread  stuffs,  owing  to  the  fail- 
ure of  the  crops  in  Europe,  has  given  an  impulse  to  all  bianches  of 
trade.  Other  kinds  of  produce,  the  whole  seesoii,  has  brought  sat- 
isfactory prices,  and  Furmer.-i  have  realized  larger  profits  on  their 
pork,  butter,  cheese,  and  lard,  than  for  several  years  past. 

The  amount  of  money  put  in  circulation  by  operators  in  this  city, 
for  wheat  alone,  so  far  during  the  nianth  of  November,  will  exoeeJ 
§280,000.  The  receipts  of  that  article  by  canal,  were  251,800 
l)Ushels. 

Breadstuffs. — Business  closes  up  with  flour  at  about  S5,G2i  and 
wheat  steady  at  125c.  The  supplies  by  wagon  aud  railroad  are 
light.  Markets  east  appear  to  be  declining,  and  will  probably  re- 
main unsettled  till  the  arrival  of  the  next  steamer  from  England, 
which  is  due  on  the  4lh  of  December.  ' 


ROCHESTER  PRODUCE  MARKET. 

Wheat. 

120  o  125  Hay,  ton, $11  00  13  00]  Eggs,  doz. 

12 

14 

Corn, 

40  a  50|Wood,cord,2  00  3  00|  Poultry,  lb. 

5 

6 

Barley, 

30      4(jlSalt,  bbl.,               1   13,  Tallow, 

6 

7 

Oats, 

32      35  Hams,  lb.,          5         6|  Hops. 

14 

16 

Flour,  (ret.)          5  50|Pork,  bbl.             10  OOj  Wool, 

25 

35 

Beans, 

67  1  001    "      cwt.    4  50  5  00 

Slieep  Skins, 

50 

77 

Apples, 

25      50 1  Beef,     "       3  00  3  ,50 

GrernH'ds,lb.3 

7 

Potator.-;, 

18      25|Lar(t,  lb.,          8         II) 

Drv  Hides, 

6 

7 

Cloverscet 

.  6  50  7  50  Butter,              10      12 

Calf  skius,  er 

n.5 

6 

Timothy, 

1  50  1  75|Cheese,cwt.6  00  6  ,50i                       D 

!C.    1 

^ 

LIFE  ASSURANCE  AGENCY. 

THE  subscriber  having  been  ajipointed  agent  for  the  Worcester 
(Mass.)  and  Nautilus  (New  York  city)  Life  Assurance  Compa- 
nips  for  this  region  of  country,  resppctf"lly  invites  Farmers.  Arti- 
zans,  and  those  in  all  conditions  of  life,  to  call  on  him  for  informa- 
tion on  the  subject. 

He  will  issue  polices  in  the  above  companies  on  lives,  from  $100 
to  $5000. 

A  pamphi  -t  will  be  furnished,  eiving  particulars.     Call  on 
JAMES  H.  WATTS,  Life  Jsavranct  Agent, 

Corner  Buffalo  and  Exchange  streets, 
Rochester,  Sept.  1,  '45.  Over  E.  Watts'  Hardware  Store. 


rpi 


BAGS!     B.lG^i:    IIAGSI!! 

•  I  HE  Subscriber  has  a  large  lot  of  Grain  Bags,  made  of  cotton 
X  and  linen,  manufactured  in  Bo.ston,  such  as  Farmers  will  be 
pleased  with  as  regards  quality  and  price.  For  sale  at  his  oflice, 
over  E.  Watts'  Hardware  Store,  corner  Buffalo  and  Exchange 
streets.  JAMES  H.  WATTS. 

Rochester,  Dec],  1845. 

CLOVER SEED  I  CLOVER  SEED! 

BUSHELS,    just     received  at   the   Rochester  Seed    Store, 
Front  St.        (dl) 


50 


B.  F  SMITH  &  CO. 


F 


CORN   SHELTERS, 

OR  SALE  at  the  Rochester  Send  Store. 

B.  F.  SMITH  &  CO. 


A 


TIMOTHY  SKED  WANTED, 

T  the  Rochester  Seed  Store. 

B.  F.  SMITH  &  CO. 
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Western  Hew  York  Agricnltural  School. 

The  undersigned  is  happy  to  announce  to  the 
farmers  of  Western  New  York  that  he  lias 
made  arrangements  with  Gen.  Rawson  Har- 
mon, by  which  that  gentleman  and  the  Editor 
of  this  paper  will  be  united  in  a  joint  eflbrt  to 
teach  both  the  Practice  and  the  Science  of  Agri- 
culture.     The   School  will  be  opened  for  the 


receive  particular  attention.  Where  the  things 
come  from  that  make  these  great  staples,  and 
what  they  are,  will  be  carefully  studied. 

Great  pains  will  be  taken  to  ascertain  what 
animals  furnish  the  most  profitable  living  machi- 
nery for  changing  grass,  grain,  roots,  straw  ,&c. 
into  milk,  butter,  cheese,  beef,  pork,  mutton,  fat 
and  wool.  To  impart  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  Organic  Structure  of  all  this  machinery,  and 
of  the  office  or  function  performed  by  each  Or- 
gan, there  will  be  minute  dissections  of  all  do- 
mestic animals.  A  Museum,  illustrative  of  the 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  all  the  living  things 
which  the  farmer  labors  to  produce,  andkeep  in 
a  healthy  condition  will  also  be  formed.  Lectures 
will  be  given  in  these  departments  of  natural 
science,  and  no  pains  will  be  spared  to  render 
their  study  both  interesting  and  truly  useful. 
Work  in  a' Chemical  Laboratory  for  the  analysis 
of  Soils,  Manures,  Fertilisers,  and  all  Vegetable 
and  Animal  substances,  will  form  an  important 
department  in  the  school.  Lectures  will  be  given 
in  this  branch  of  science  with  the  view  to  pre- 
pare Teachers  of  Academies  and  Common  Schools 


reception  of  pupils  on  the  first  of  May  next,  at 

the  residence  of  Gen.  PI.  in  Wheatland,  Monroe  |  to  introduce  the  study  of  Agricultural  Chemis- 
County,  N.  Y.,  to  whom,  or  to  the  undersigned!  try  into  these  seminaries  of  learning.  A  suitable 
at  Buffalo  any  communication  relating  to  the  sub-  Text  Book,  and  a  cheap  Apparatus  for  the  use  of 
ject,  can  be  addressed.  school  teachers  and  private  gentlemen  have  long 


The  farm  contains  200  acres  of  improved  land, 
which  is  under  excellent  cultivation.  Gen,  H. 
has  now  sown  over  fifty  distinct  varieties  of 
Winter  Wheat,  all  of  which  will  be  subjected  to 
accurate  scientific  experiments  by  the  writer  of 
this,  during  the  coming  season.  It  is  believed 
that  great  and  valuable  improvements  can  be 
made  in  the  culture  and  development  of  this 
bread-bearing  plant.  It  remains,  however,  to  be 
demonstrated,  that  one  third  of  the  labor  usually 
expended  in  growing  a  bushel  of  this  grain  is 
wholly  lost  to  the  farmer,  and  the  world,  by  its 
misdirection,  or  unwise  application.     Wc  now 


been  in  a  course  of  preparation  by  the  under- 
signed. Agricultural  Geology  will  also  be  taught. 
A  full  course  of  study  and  practice  will  occupy 
four  years  ;  during  which  the  pupil  will  be  requi- 
red to  keep  in  his  own  hand  writing  a  journal  of 
his  studies  and  progress,  and  an  accurate  debit 
and  credit  account  of  all  farm  operations.  He 
will  be  charged  for  his  board  and  tuition,  wash- 
ing &c.,  and  credited  at  a  fair  price  for  whatever 
service  he  may  render  on  the  farm.  But  wo 
can  not  promise  work  and  pay  for  all  that  may 
ofl^er.  The  object  of  the  proprietors  of  this  school 
will  be  to  turn  the  labor  of  young  men  to  the 


use  too  much  of  some  things,  and  too  little  of  best  possible  account,  and  to  give  them  the  full 


others.  The  culture  of  Spring  Wheat,  Corn, 
Barley,  Peas,  Beans,  Oats,  Clover,  Potatoes  and 
other  roots,  on  strict  scientific  principles,with  a 
view  to  lessen  the  cost  of  their  production,  will 


benefit  of  their  skill  and  industry. 

The  price  of  board,  washing,  lodging,  lights, 
and  fire-wood,  will  be  from  t\  50  to  *2  00  per 
week.     Tuition  from  $8  to  812  per  quarter.— 
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This  will  include   instructions  by  Gen.  H.,  as 
well  as  tlie  Editor's  lecture  fees. 

Gen.  Har.^io.n's  i'arm  is  regarded  as  admirably 
adapted  to  the  establishment  of  such  an  institu- 
tion. He  turns  oil"  some  1500  bushels  of  supe- 
rior seed  Wheat,  every  year,  beside  considera- 
ble seed  Corn,  and  between  45  and  50  fine  wool- 
ed  bucks.  As  a  breeder  of  Sheep,  he  has  i'ew 
equals  in  the  country.  His  facilities  for  soiling, 
or  for  keeping  up  sheep,  cows  and  swine,  can  be 
estimated  by  practical  farmers  when  they  are  in- 
formed that  his  basement  rooms,  walled  in  with 
stone  laid  in  lir;;e  mortar,  cover  an  area  of  8916 
square  feet — or  more  than  the  whole  basement 
suri'ace  of  sci-cn  30  by  40  feet  barns. 

The  late  census  returns  show  that  Monroe 
County  grows  more  Wheat  than  any  other  in  the 
S^tate,  and  more  bushels  per  acre ;  and  that 
Wheat-land  produces  more,  per  acre,  than  any 
other  town  inthe  County. 

There  is  a  beautiiul  natural  pond,  or  lake, 
partly  on  the  farm,  the  outlet  of  which  is  suffi- 
cient to  drive  a  flouring  mill.  The  shores  of 
this  sheet  of  water  are  covered  with  shells  and 
shell  marl,  which  are  admirably  adapted  to  bring 
up  the  land,  with  a  {ew  other  fertilizers,  to  a 
high  state  of  productiveness. 

Horticulture  and  Fruit  Culture  will  not  be 
neglected  at  this  school. 

Pupils  should  have  a  good  Common  School 
Education  before  tliey  enter  the  Institution.  If 
it  shall  be  found  desirable,  competent  tutors  will 
be  employed  to  teach  the  Languages  and  Mathe- 
matics. Assistants,  if  necessary,  will  also  be 
engaged  to  aid  in  teaching  Geology,  Chemistry, 
Botany,  Comparative  x\n[.tomy,  Physiology,  and 
Meteorology.  It  is  contemplated  to  have  but  few 
.students  ;  and  to  pay  pai'ticular  attention  to  their 
attainments,  morals  and  habits.  But  should  the 
Legislature  ever  deem  it  worth  while  to  aid  a 
little  in  making  scientific  farmers  as  well  as 
scientific  doctors,  it  is  hopefl  that  under  a  charter 
and  board  of  Trustees,  this  may  become  a  State 
Agricultural  School. 

To  express  our  present  views  in  brief,  we 
copy  a  resolution  adopted  unanimously  by  the 
State  Agricultural  Society,  which  was  offered, 
some  years  since,  by  the  undersigned : 

'^Resolved,  That  this  Society  regards  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  Agricultural  Institute  and  Pat- 
tern Farm  in  this  State,  whei-e  shall  be  taught, 
thorausfh/y  and  alike,  the  Sciknck,  the  Practice 
and  tlie  Profits  of  good  husbandry,  as  an  object 
of  great  importance  to  the  Productive  Agricul- 
ture of  New  York."  Damkl  Lee. 


What  the  Farmer,  cannot  afford  to  do 
WITHOUT. — It  is  an  agricultural  journal.  The 
moment  he  drops  th;it,  he  may  expect  to  fall  be- 
hindhand, at  least  in  the  knowledge  of  the  age 
and  all  good  improvements  in  agriculture.  Can 
the  fiirmer  afford  to  do  this?     No,  he  cannot. 


Teach  One  Another.  , 

There  is  no  class  in  the  community  that  so 
much  neglect  to  instruct  each  other  as  do  the  cul- 
tivators of  the  earth.     It  is  true  that  their  condi- 
tion in  life  does  not  bring  them  into  social  con- 
tact to  the  same  extent  enjoyed  by  mechanics  and 
artisans,  who  mostly  reside  in  cities  and  villages. 
The  latter  can  more  easily  establish  and  keep  up 
their  Mechanic's  Association.^,  Libraries,  and  oth- 
er contrivances  for  mutual  impi-ovement.     They 
can  step  into  a  public  lecture  room  one  or  two 
evenings  each  week,  and  hear  the  principles  of 
the  mechanical  arts  discussed  by  the  ablest  in  their 
ranks,  with  little  trouble,  and  signal  advantage. 
Can  those  that  follow  the  noble  pursuit  of  Agri- 
culture do  nothing  in  the  way  of  teaching  one 
another '?     Can  not  20  or  30  farmers  be  found  in 
every  town  in  the  jState  who  are  willing  to  unite 
their  efforts  to  advance  the  cause  of  Rural  Indus- 
try, by  establishing  an  Agricultural  Club  for  that 
purpose  ?     Will  a  few  hours  once  a  month,  or 
even  once  a  week,  devoted  to  collecting  and  dif- 
fusing knowledge  on  agricultural  topics,  be  time 
wasted,  because  all  are  too  u'ise  to  learn  any 
thing  from  others  l     For  what  purpose  was  the 
power  of  speech,  the  gifl;  of  reason,  and  the  love 
of  social  intercourse  conferred  on  man  by  his 
Maker?     Suppose  God  had  restricted  the  knowl- 
edge of  each  human  being  to  his  own  personal 
experience  in  the  world,  what  now  would  be  the 
condition  of  our  race  ?     What  riches  can  com- 
pare with  those  of  the  Intellect,  where  the  very 
effort  to  give  away  what  one  possesses,  increases 
the  treasure  of  the  giver!     A  man  may  add  ten 
fold  to  his  pwn  knowledge,  while  laboring  to  im- 
part wisdom  to  thousands  of  others.     Teach  one 
another,  and  you  will  form  habits  of  close  obser- 
vation, and  become  familiar  with  the  operations 
of  Nature,  in  the  production  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals.    Their    multiplication    and    improvement 
will  be  studied  and  understood.     Let  each  mem- 
ber of  the  Club  pay  fifty  cents  or  a  dollar,  as  an 
initiatory  fee  ;  and  something  more  quarterly,  to 
build  up  a  Library  of  standard  works  in  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  Agricultural  Literature. 

Should  not  a  Nation  of  Farmers  develope  in- 
tellect enough  to  have  a  literature  of  their  own  1 
What  other  pursuit  in  civilized  life,  is  so  admira- 
bly adapted  to  foster  clear  and  just  thinking,  pure 
and  noble  impulses  '?  Where  can  be  found  a  field 
so  broad,  so  rich,  so  inviting,  so  lovely  in  every 
aspect,  for  the  display  of  varied  learning  and 
profound  scientific  attainments,  as  is  now  pre- 
sented in  the  Agriculture  of  this  extended  Re- 
public ?  Blind  is  the  intellect,  and  contracted 
the  ambition  that  now  rejects  all  the  advantages 
of  a  good  agricultujal  education,  for  tlie  cares, 
the  struggles,  the  contentions,  and  probable  fail- 
ure, whic'h  will  attend  the  young  man  that  Ibrces 
himself  into  the  profession  of  Law  or  Medicine. 
We  would  not  speak  disrespectfully  of  any  pur- 
suit or  class  in  the  community.     But  we  know 
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tint  thousands  of  generous  youth  are  mistaking 
their  true  interest  and  calling,  by  turning  their 
backs  on  the  noblest  of  all  professions.  A  iiiis- 
takeu  public  opinion  leads  thern  on  to  increase 
the  {)rosent  lamentable  e.vcess  of  those  who  are 
trying  to  live  by  their  wits.  All  this  is  wrong; 
and  although  the  evil  will  eventually  cure  itself, 
yet  thousands  of  worthy  and  most  estimable 
young  n;3n  will  suffer  to  the  end  of  their  lives, 
for  tlie  fi)lly  oi'  thc^  times.  These  ambitious  sons 
of  farmers  and  mechanics  should  be  gratided 
with  a  good  education.  They  should  have  every 
advantage  of  learning,  every  facility  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  science,  that  the  country  can  aflbrd. 
They  are  the  ones  to  develop  an  Agricultural 
Literature  in  America,  which  shall  confer  incal- 
culable benefits  on  the  human  family.  Rural 
Labor  must  be  redeemed  from  the  protracted  and 
excessive  toil  of  dull  ignorance.  If  man  is  to  be 
elevated  i;;  this  republic  to  that  exalted  destiny 
which  his  Creator  has  placed  Avithin  his  reach, 
and  bade  him  to  attain,  he  must  ennoble  the  skill- 
ful culture  of  the  fruits  of  his  mother  earth. — 
This  can  only  be  done  hj  the  common  effort  of 
the  agriculturists  themselves.  If  thci/  will  not 
lend  a  helping  hand,  then  will  they  be  justly 
doomed  to  the  task  of  giving  two  or  three  days 
work  for  one,  as  hewers  of  wood  and  diawersof 
water  for  others  all  their  days.  It  was  a  wise 
maxim  of  Dr.  Franklin,  which  held  that  "God 
helps  those  ihat  help  themselves."  Let  us  then, 
one  and  all,  place  a  willing  shoulder  to  the  wheel. 
One  generous  lift  will  put  the  car  of  agricultural 
improvement  on  the  riglit  track.  While  ttie  rest 
of  the  community  travel  at  their  ease,  drawn  by 
steam,  controlled  by  science,  we  shall  look 
rather  simjjf'  to  insist  on  walking  at  a  snails  pace, 
a. id  carrying-  a  heavy  knapsack,  because  our 
fathers  did  ^-'  fi;rty  years  ago! 

A  little  L.^^r;cultural  enterprise  will  make  far 
greater  improvement  in  tillage,  wool  growing,  I 
and  the  dairy  business,  than  any  yet  witnessed  in 
the  construction  of  rail-roads  and  canals.  These  i 
are  necessarily  local  in  their  benefits,  while  the  | 
advantages  of  science  can  be  extended  to  t!ie  fire 
side  of  eveiy  log  cabin  in  the  State.  Even  a 
fifty  cent  journal,  devoted  to  the  record  of  all  the 
discoveries  of  the  age  in  Agriculture  and  Horti- 
culture, ii  taken  by  every  farmer,  can  do  much 
to  improve  ''Oth  the  soil  and  its  cultivators.  We 
solicit  a  ;  'port  of  'he  proceedings  of  Town  Clubs; 
and  hope  to  hear  of  t'ie  formation  of  hundreds 
during  the  pres  snt  winter.  Remember  that 
sti'ength — all  subduing  strength — lies  concentra- 
ted in  union.  No  one  man  can  build  a  canal,  or 
a  raii  road.  All  groat  works  must  command  the 
united  labor  of  th  nisands  to  give  them  success. 
Think  of  tiie  hun  irixls  of  thousands  of  political 
papers  and  pamphlets  circulated  to  elect  a  Presi- 
dent! What  is  the  labor  of  one  man  in  such  an 
efix)rt?  Tell  us  candidl}-,  are  party  politics  eve- 
ry thing,  and  agriculture  nothing,  that  we  should 


give  millions  ibr  the  advancement  of  the  former, 
and  treat  the  latter  with  utter  inditlerence  ? 

Farmers,  is  this  right  ?  Is  it  just  toward  the 
most  imj)ortant  interest  of  the  Nation  i  You 
know  it  is  not.  Then  teach  one  another,  and 
all  unite  in  making  the  Genesee  Farmer  what 
it  should  be, the  most  extensively  circulated  paper 
in  the  Union.  A  copy  should  be  placed  in  every 
Common  School  Library  in  the  State.  Why  noti 
Is  its  reading  unworthy  of  the  perusal  of  the 
rising  generation '!■  Who  will  i-eluse  to  aid  in 
elevating  the  Mind  that  must  ever  fix  the  com- 
mon level  of  a  profession  that  has  the  highest 
claim  to  our  best  regards  '?  If  it  were  poa- 
sible  for  us  to  accomplish  this  object  alone,  we 
would  not  ask  for  the  co-operation  of  others. — 
But,  kind  reader,  without  your  assistance  our 
best  efforts  will  be  labor  spent  for  naught. — 
Nothing  truly  important,  afliecting  the  communi- 
ty at  large,  can  be  consummated,  where  the  peo- 
ple are  sovereign,  without  their  countenance  and 
support. 

Insects  lajmons  to  Veg'etation. 

Dr.  Asa  Fitch  of  Salem,  Washington  Co., in  this 
state,  is  writing  a  series  of  valuable  Es5;ays  on  the 
"Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetables,"  which  are 
published  in  the  Quarterly  Joa:-nal  of  Agricul- 
ture. W^e  have  received  fro  ti  the  Auth.or,  Na 
3,  on  the  "Wheat  Flv,"  which  we  have  read 
witii  much  interest.  Fortunately,  ['.s  yet  Wes- 
tern New  York  has  suffered  but  little  from  the 
insects,  whose  ravages  have  been  so  destructive 
in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  state.  But  we  m-ay 
not  long  be  so  highly  favored  in  this  regard  ;  aoJ 
it  is  well  to  learn  what  we  can  from  the  srbl  ex- 
perlence  of  our  eastern  brethren,  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  abating  the  evil.  Our  Wheat  crop 
is  too  important,  not  to  take  especial  jiiins  to 
secure  it  from  tlie  depredations  of  these  minute, 
but  fearful  destroyers,if  possible.  The  farmini^ 
community  are  greatly  indebted  to  Dr.  Fitci  ;br 
his  careful  researches  in  this  matter;  and  wo 
shall  endeavor  to  furnish  our  realers  with  a  fiith- 
ful  epitome  of  his  writings  on  entomologv,  so 
far  as  they  a;)pear  to  lie  m-jre  useful  to  ag-icul- 
turists  than  any  equal  amount  of  o'iier  realing. 
The  author  has  well  illustrated  wit!i  Colored 
Engraving.3,  the  insects,  larvir,  &c.,  which  he 
describes. 


Weevil. — We  received  from  Ge;).  HaiImov, 
some  three  months  ag),  about  a  gill  of  a  ;)ew 
variety  of  wheat  which  was  imported  from  S;)a!n 
the  past  season,  from  which  have  emerged  Jiue 
dark  brov/n  weevils.  The  insects  are  now  fee-l- 
ing,  when  not  forj)id,  on  the  g'-ain.  Tiie  vvhcit 
has  been  kej)t  in  a  glass  vial,  and  stoppe  1  with 
paper. 

We  suppose  this  insect  to  be  t'ne  Ciircul/o  gra 
naria  of  Linn;  Caluidra  g-ariirli.  of  Dr 
Harris, 
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I'roin  tlie  N.  Y.  Journal  of  Commerce. 

The  Northwest. 

The  census  of  Illinois,  as  far  as  returns  liavo  been  re- 
ceived, shows  a  very  rapid  increase  in  population  since  1840. 
The  increase  in  that  fjtale  will  exceed  iiUfl,OUi)  in  five  years. 
In  fact,  tiie  increase  in  population  will  etjual  that  of  the 
State  of  .New  York  within  the  same  lime.  .ludgin;^  from 
the  returns  already  made,  Illinois  now  contains  over  700, OUO 
inhabitants.  J'hc  returns  from  the  General  Land  Ot'llce 
show  that  over  300,000  acres  of  government  lands  have  been 
sold  in  Illinois  within  the  last  eighteen  months  :  and  ilie 
probability  is  that  a  much  greater  amount  has  been  sold  to 
actual  settlers  by  non-resiiient  land  holders. 

These  facts  show  tliat  a  very  ])rosperous  period  is  dawn- 
ing upon  the  hitherto  darkened  fortunes  of  Illinois.  Her 
canal  is  advant  ing  rapidly  to  completion.  Immigration,  as 
shown  by  the  returns  of  the  census,  is  pouring  in  upon  her. 
The  crop  lias  been  an  abundant  one.  Her  farmers  are  get- 
ting good  prices  for  their  produce.  The  new  apportionni^ent 
to  be  made  this  winter,  will  give  to  the  Northern  part  of  the 
State — the  debt  paying  part — the  entire  control  of  the  legis- 
lature ;  and  aided  by  the  abundant  yield  from  her  very  rich 
•and  productive  soil,  Illinois  in  a  short  time  will  be  enabled 
to  pay  the  last  dollar  of  her  public  debt.  Indeed,  if  her 
aflairs  are  administered  with  common  prudence,  she  will  soon 
be  one  of  the  richest  and  most  prosperous  States  in  tlie 
Union.  The  returns  of  the  census  of  New  York  show  that 
the  Agricultural  districts  of  the  old  States  are  decreasing  in 
population,  while  the  returns  from  Illinois  show  a  very  rapid 
increase.  The  same  change  which  supervened  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Erie  Canal,  between  the  North  River  counties 
and  the  Genesee  Valley,  must  soon  take  place  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Western  States.  The  decrease  in  popula- 
tisn,  in  the  last  live  years,  in  the  counties  of  Genesee,  On- 
tario, Cayuga,  and  Oneida,  m  this  State — all  grain  growing 
counties — proves  that  this  change  is  already  taking  place. 
JVor  is  it  a  matter  of  wonder,  when  we  compare  the  prices 
of  land,  and  the  facilities  for  cultivation  offered  in  the  two 
sections.  In  this  State,  land  that  will  grow  wheat  is  worth 
from  $40  to  .$(;0  per  acre— in  Illinois  it  can  be  bought  for 
.$1  2-5.  In  this  State  the  land  requires  very  careful  tillage 
and  expensive  manuring  ;  in  Illinois  the  soil  is  so  rich  that 
it  is  cultivated  for  many  years  without  the  least  manuring, 
and  being  free  from  stones  and  stumps,  it  is  cultivated  with 
tlie  greatest  ease,  one  ploughing  being  sutificient  for  any  crop, 
while  here,  in  some  cases,  three  plougiiings  are  required. 
Connected  by  the  Erie  Canal  and  the  great  "chain  of  Wes- 
tern lakes  with  the  Eastern  market,  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion from  Illinois  to  New  York  is  but  trifling  ;  and  with  such 
great  odds  in  their  favor,  the  Western  States  must  soon  be- 
come the  great  source  of  supply  of  grain  for  the  Eastern 
markets.  That  miraculous  change  which  characterised  the 
growth  of  Western  N.  Y.  after  1825,  will  soon  be  in  pro- 
gress, with  augmented  activity,  in  the  North  Western  States. 
REMARKS  ON  THE  ABOVE. 

Illinois  Is  only  one  of  five  States,  beside  two 
Territories,  whose  vast  surplus  of  agricultural 
products,  is  soon  to  come  down  from  the  pi-olific 
and  almost  boundless  West,  to  compete  with  the 
farmers  of  this  state,  in  all  their  markets.  AVhat 
have  we  to  do  whose  fortunes  are  indissolubly 
linked  with  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  of  New 
York,  to  secure  to  our  labor  a  fair  compensation  ? 

When  returning  plenty  shall  again  shut  us  out 
from  the  markets  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Con- 
tinent, this  question  will  press  itself  with  much 
force  upon  the  consideration  of  the  farmers  of 
this  state.  By  what  process  shall  we  be  able  to 
keep  up  the  price  of  our  farms,  and  the  value  of 
rural  industry  among  us  1  A  bushel  of  wheat 
can  be  brought,  on  an  average,  from  Ohio,  Michi- 
gan, Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsin,  not  to 
name  Western  Pennsylvania  and  Iowa,  to  Buf- 
falo, for  three  cents.  It  will  cost  but  little  more 
to  take  a  cargo  through  the  Welland  Canal  ro 
Rochester  and  Oswego,  than  to  stop  it  at  the  out- 


let of  Lake  Erie.  Other  agricultural  products 
will  come  down  upon  us  with  equal  facility. 
With  200,000,000  acres  of  choice  Government 
Land  still  in  market  at  81,25  per  acre,  while 
improvements  in  lake  craft,  in  canals  and  rail- 
roads, are  constantly  diminishing  the  cost  of 
transportation,  what  is  the  remedy  by  which  loe 
are  to  escape  a  ruinous  competition  ?  This  ques- 
tion is  more  easily  asked  than  answered. 

W^e  can  discover  no  reinedy  but  that  which 
the  SCIENCE  of  Agriculture  will  confer  upon  us. 
We  have  all  confidence  in  the  truth  of  the  remark 
that  science  is  capable  of  giving  us  at  least  three 
blades  of  grass,  and  three  bushels  of  wheat,  with 
the  same  land  and  labor  that  now  yield  us  but 
two  of  either.  Tiiis  will  give  a  nett  gain  of  fifty 
per  cent. 

According  to  the  late  census,  there  were  har- 
vested in  Chautauque  County  269,169  bushels  of 
wheat  from  23,496  acres.  This  gives  an  aver- 
age of  a  small  fraction  over  11  bushels  per 
acre.  12,246  acres  planted  in  Corn  gave  458,- 
320  bushels — a  fraction  over  37  bushels  per  acre. 
These  figures  are  worthy  of  note  ;  1st,  because 
they  show  that  three  bushels  of  corn  are  grown 
in  that  county,  on  less^land  than  one  of  wheat. 
2dly.  Because  they  indicate  the  practicability  of 
doubling  the  average  product  of  both  crops.  Let 
us  first  consider  that  of  Wheat. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  23,469  acres  had 
enough  of  all  the  ingredients  in  the  soil  that  form 
wheat,  to  make  the  product  of  269,169  bushels 
harvested,  or  11  per  acre.  The  remark  is  based 
alike  on  experience,  and  the  researches  of  sci- 
ence that,  the  plants  which  bore  this  grain  had 
within  their  reach,  nine-tenths  of  all  the  materi- 
als necessary  to  have  given  an  average  crop  of" 
22  bushels  per  acre.  To  supply  the  lacking  one 
tenth,  will  cost  less  than  half  of  the  value  of  the 
gain — making  the  nett  gain  of  50  per  cent,  on 
the  present  crop.  We  insist  on  the  correctness 
of  the  statement  that  it  is  cheaper  to  add  11 
bushels  to  an  acre,  by  50  per  cent.,  which  has 
already  been  cultivated  and  sown,  so  as  to  grow 
11  bushels,  than  it  is  to  be  at  the  expense  of 
buying  or  renting,  plowing,  harrowing  and  see- 
ding txoo  acres  to  obtain  22  bushels  of  this  bread 
forming  grain.  In  the  one  case  the  outlay  for 
interest  on  land,  for  seed,  and  tillage,  is  twice  a.s 
large  as  in  the  other.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
where  the  farmer  can  reap  11  bushels  from  an 
acre,  he  has  produced  straw  enough  to  have  yiel- 
ded him  22  bushels  of  wheat.  In  truth,  it  is 
only  one-tenth  of  the  substances  that  will  form 
11  bushels  of  seed,  which  he  lacks.  Supply  this 
deficiency,  and  it  will  be  found  that  nature  is 
quite  as  willing  to  bear  22,  as  11  bushels  or  44, 
as  either,  on  an  acre.  But,  what  arc  the  precise 
things  that  go  to  form  the  seeds  of  this  plant, 
which  the  soil  of  Chautauque,  and  of  many  oth- 
er counties,  lacks  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  ? 
This  is  a  very  important  question ;  and  one  that 
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we  have  long  tried  to  solve.  It  is  intimately 
connected  with  geology,  and  in  a  way  of  which 
we  can  not  now  speak.  In  the  course  of  the 
coming  volume  however,  we  shall  have  much  to 
say  on  the  soils  of  this  State,  in  connection  with 
the  cha.racter  of  the  rocks  and  drift  out  of  which 
these  soils  have  been  formed. 

The  reason  why  a  pound  of  solid  manure 
raade  from  timothy  hay,  clover,  cornstalks,  oat 
or  wheat  straw,  will  not  make,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, a  pound  of  wheat,  is  simply  the  fact 
.that  none  of  those  vegetable  substances  contain 
the  elementary  bodies  in  due  projiortion  which 
are  necessary  to  form  this  grain.  Hence  it  is 
.that  a  soil  may  grow  fair  crops  of  hay,  oats, 
.corn,  and  w^heat  straw,  and  only  11  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre-  Such  a  soil,  with  the  aid  o( 
rain,  dew,  and  other  atmospheric  agencies,  may, 
.and  usually  does  contain,  as  we  have  already  sta- 
led, nine-tenths  of  all  the  things  found  in  seed 
wheat.  In  100  lbs.  of  this  grain  there  are  Sy'p^ 
lbs.  of  incombustible  earthy  matter.  In  100  lbs. 
of  this,  there  are  95  lbs.  of  the  phosphates  of 
potash,  of  magnesia  and  of  lime,  in  the  propor- 
tions, according  to  Boussingault,  page  366,  of 
47  phosphoric  acid  ;  potash  29.5;  magnesia  15.9; 
lime  2.9.  It  has  1  per  cent,  of  sulphuric  acid, 
and  1.3  of  silica.  It  is  the  phosporice  acid  which 
is  lacking.  Of  this  substance  an  acre  of  wheat 
must  have  12  lbs.  to  give  20  bushels  of  seed, 
beside  5 1  lbs.  in  the  straw.  So  that  one  must 
have  about  11  lbs.  to  obtain  11  bushels,  while 
17  J  lbs.  will  give  20  bushels.  Potash  is  also 
generally  deficient  in  most  soils.  Jrlence  when 
lands  are  first  cleared,  they  yield  more  and  bet- 
ter grain  than  after  their  alkaline  earths  have 
been  carried  away  in  crops;  or  have  been  leached 
out  of  the  surface  soil  by  excessive  tillage.  The 
source  from  whence  the  farmer  can  supply  him- 
self with  phosphoric  acid  at  the  least  expense, 
we  must  leave  for  the  subject  of  another  article. 
At  present,  we  must  notice  one  other  ingredient 
in  kernels  of  wheat,  of  which  there  is  a  defici- 
ency in  most  soils,  to  make  a  great  crop  of  this 
^esA-forming  seed. 

In  its  simplest  form,  this  substance  is  called 
nitrogen,  or  azote.  It  is  the  essential  element  in 
common  hartshorn,  or  liquid  ammonia.  In  100 
lbs.  of  marketable  wheat,  there  are  from  11  to 
12  lbs.  of  watei",  which  may  be  evaporated  by 
heating  the  seed  in  a  vacuum.  In  100  lbs.  of 
dry  grain  there  are  2.29  lbs.  of  azote.  The  ele- 
jnents  of  dry  wheat  are  : 

Carbon," 46.10 

Hydrogen, - 5.80 

Oxygen, 43.40 

Azote, _ 2.29 

Ash, 2.41 

Total ,.. _ 100.00 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  eartliy  portion  and 
azote  togetlier,  form  a  fraction  less  than  5  per 
cent.  Give  to  the  growing  plants  4  per  cent,  of 
carbon  in  vegetable  mold,  and  your  wheat  crop 


will  have  the  ten  per  cent  of  the  lacking  ingre- 
dients, of  which  we  spoke.  From  a  variety  of 
circumstances,  which  we  cannot  now  enumerate, 
we  regard  the  application  of  ammonia  or  azote, 
and  of  the  other  organic  elements  of  wheat,  as 
of  less  importance  than  the  supply  of  the  earthy 
elements  of  both  the  ?traw  and  seed  of  this  grain. 
When  we  have  demonstrated,  as  we  soon  shall, 
that  with  10  lbs.  of  the  rigid  ihings^we  can  make 
100  lbs.  of  wheat,  corn  and  other  plants — deri- 
ving 90  per  cent,  from  the  atmosphere — shall  we 
not  tiave  proved  that  "very  lew  acres  are  really 
needed  on  which  to  change  air  and  water  into 
bread  1 

Remember  that,  in  100  lbs.  of  wheat  straw, 
there  are  but  7  lbs.  of  matter  which  does  not  ex- 
ist in  the  atmosphere  ;  and  in  100  lbs.  of  wheat, 
there  are  but  2.29  lbs.  of  incombustible  earth. 
The  43.40  lbs  of  oxygen,  and  5.80  lbs.  of  hydro, 
gen,  making  together  ^Qj\''q  lbs.  in  100  of  dry 
wheat,  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than  so  much 
7oaier  in  a  solid  form.  The  46^^^  lbs.  of  carbon 
is  the  precise  thing  that  makes  the  black  char- 
coal where  wheat,  coffee  or  any  other  vegetable 
substance  is  chared  or  burned,  under  particular 
circumstances.  Now  mark,  that  the  burning  of 
volcanoes  and  other  fires  deep  in  tlie  earth;  tlie 
combustion  of  wood  and  coal  on  its  surface ;  the 
fermenting  and  rotting  of  vegetable  and  animal 
matter  the  world  over;  and  the  ceaseless  respi- 
ration of  all  animals,  are  constantly  throwing 
into  the  ever  moving  atmosphere  an  immeasu- 
rable quantity  of  carhon  in  the  shape  of  carbonic 
acid.  Plants,  by  the  chemical  action  of  light, 
heat,  electricity  and  moisture,  are  able  to  decom- 
pose this  gas ;  and  with  the  elements  of  wate 
alone,  to  form  starch,  gum,  woody  fibre  and  oi 
or  fat.  The  presence  of  earthy  minerals  ir 
plants,  are,  however,  quite  indispensable  to  trans- 
form water  and  carbon  into  starch  in  wheat,  po- 
tatoes and  other  vegetables.  And  especially  are 
the  phosphates  required  to  change  water,  carbon 
and  nitrogen  into  gluten  and  legumin,  or  the 
things  in  clover,  wheat  and  peas,  that  make  lean 
meat,  bread,  and  cheese. 

To  CoRRESPONEENTS. — Several  communica- 
tions intended  for  this  number  are  unavoidably 
laid  over  till  the  next. 

Dr.  Harris  of  Harvard  University,  is  inform- 
ed that  we  shall  be  happy  to  aid  him  in  procuring 
the  insects,  and  their  larvcp,  so  soon  as  jjractica- 
ble.  Extracts  from  his  valuable  work,  and  \\u 
letter,  will  appear  in  the  February  number. 

Carrots. — Mr.  C.  F.  Crosman,  of  Brighton, 
has  raised  the  past  season  410  bushels  of  Carrot.H 
on  one-fourth  of  an  acre.  This  is  at  the  rate  of 
1640  bushels  per  acre.  Mr.  C.  has  also  grown 
something  like  1000  bushels  of  beets  on  one  acre 
of  land.  He  is  extensively  engaged  in  the  seed 
growing  business,  producing  several  thousand 
dollars  worth,  annually. 
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The  Culture  of  Incian  Coin. 
The  long  evenings  in  winter  are  quite  ap- 
propriate for  young  farmers,  (and  old  ones  too, 
if  they  are  willing)  to  learn  how  to  grow  corn  to 
the  best  possil)le  advantage.  There  arc  but  few 
cultivated  plants, — we  know  of  none  grown  in 
this  state — which  draw  more  largely  fro)ii  the 
atmosphere  and  water  for  their  nourishment. 
Corn  plants,  howe\e;*,  have  some  earthy  substan- 
ces, which  must  be  drawn  exclusively  from  the 
soil. 

In  100  !bs.  of  corn  (maize)  Dr.  Dana,  who  is 
one  of  the  l)cst  analytical  chemists  in  the  Union, 
finds  1.31 — 100  lbs.  of  ash,  or  incumbustible 
mineral  matter,  which  is  made  up  as  follows : 

I'olash, 0.200 

^Ofia. -- 0.250 

LiniP, o.(«o 

Miiviiesi^, 0. 128 

Oxide  of  Tron. _    a  tr.ice 

Silici,  (uint  s-md,) 0.4:J4 

Sulphuric  acid.    . o!0i7 

J'hosphoric  acid, _     0.224 

Chlorine, 1.000 


1.31.2 


In  Southern  corn,  Professor  Shepard  of  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  finds  only  nine-tenths  of  a  pound  of 
ash  in  100  lbs.  of  the  grain. 

Organically  considered  as  an  aiticle  of  food. 
Dr.  Dana  thus  divides  this  superior  fat-forming 
seed  : 

Starch,  Oil,  Su<rar  and  Zcine, 77.09 

.Nitroj^enoiis  matter.  (Albumen,)..  1"  (i'o 

}}>'«■!•-- ---- 1-!     Vm 

y'^"^--- -       1.31 


100.00 

The  starch,  oil,  sugar  ajid  zeine,  form  fat  alone; 
and  are  burnt  to  keep  all  gramineous  animals 
warm.  These  orgmized  substances  are  made  up 
of  water— o.xygen  and  hydrogen— and  carbon 
exclusively.  The  flesh-forming  organized  matter 
in  corn  has  all  the  simple  elements  found  in  starch. 
oil,  and  sugar,  with  the  addition  of  nitrogen,  for- 
ming an  elastic  gluey  substance  called  gluten, 
all u men,  ca.siene,  &c. 

^  The  following  diagram  and  extract  fi-om  the 
Editor's  Report,  to  the  Legi.'^lature  at  its  last  ses- 
sion, will  serve  to  explain  this  subject  more  fully: 
The  organized  arrangement  of  the  phosph.ate 
of  lime  and  magnesia,  in  an  embryo  corn  plant, 
and  the  locality  of  the  salts  of  iron,  zeine  and 
starch,  are  worth  knowing.  The  following  dia- 
gram illustrates  the  section  of  a  grain  of  corn  : 

a.  Tho  eoiylodon  or  cni')ryo. 

'/.  t^tarch. 

r.  f.  Oil — zeine — iiugar. 

(/.  Salts  of  iron. 

In  tiic  cotyledon  or  germ,  is  deposited  the  phos- 
phates which  ftrmthe  bones  of  animals,  and  also 
most  of  the  glutinous  substance  which  is  indis- 
pensable in  the  formation  of  lean  meat,  tendon, 


tissue,  and  the  jelly  found  in  bones.  Hennc, 
when  the  mouse  eats  out  the  chit  or  kernel  of 
corn,  he  gets  the  raw  material  to  make  muscle, 
bone,  and  brain  ;  and  by  tricing  into  it.-;  stomach 
the  iron  in  the  dotted  line  d.  this  little  animal,  as 
well  as  the  ox  and  man,  obtain  the  substance 
which  gives  color  to  the  blood,  and  with  oxygen, 
the  vital  heat  of  the  system. 

The  iron  in  venous  blood,  is  in  a  state  of  pro- 
to.xide.*  This  fluid  is  loaded  with  carbon,  if  not 
carLonic  acid.  From  these  causes  venous  blood 
is  much  darker  colored  than  arterial  blood.  In 
the  latter  the  iron  is  aproxide,*  imparting  to  the 
blood  a  light  Vermillion  hue.  The  iiict  has  been 
demonstraicd,that  the  air  expelled  from  the  \w^gs 
of  a  wai-m  blooded  animal  contains  100  tiir.es 
more  carbonic  acid  than  the  air  taken  into  these 
organs.  As  the  arteries  leading  from  the  heart 
penetrate  every  part  of  the  living  frame,  they 
convey  vital  gas — oxygen,  condensed  in  the  per- 
oxide of  iron — to  every  portion  of  the  system. 
This  oxygen,  while  the  blood  is  passing  through 
tb.e  tis.sues  from  the  arteries  into  the  veins,  com- 
bines with  that  portion  of  carbon  which  has  per- 
formed its  ofFice  in  noui-ishing  the  body,  and  car- 
ries it.  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  through  the 
veins,  heart  and  Inngs,  into  the  ever  moving  at- 
mosphere. 

In  thus  burning  the  was^e  carbon  in  the  sy.stem, 
oxygen  gives  out  jusfas  much  heat  to  the  sur- 
rounding matter  as  it  would,  provided  an  equal 
quantity  of  vital  gas  had  burnt  an  equal  amount 
of  fuel  ia  a  stove. 

Eveiy  body  knows  that  active  exercise  will 
warm  hiin  in  cold  weather — that  a  horse  driven 
forty  miles  a  day  will  hi'eathe  oftener,  evolve 
more  heat  and  consume  more  food,  or  fuel,  tnan 
he  will  when  standing  quietly  in  a  warm  sta'  le. 
The  waste  oxygen  and  hydrogen  will  escape  t:om 
the  lungs  of  the  animal,  if  quiet,  in  the  forp.i  of 
vapor;  in  perspiration  also,  if  driven  hard.  T'ais 
sweat  will  carry  with  it  some  nitrogen  and  saline 
matter,  wliich  soi'nefimes  crystalizes  on  a  horse 
by  the  evaporation  to  dryness  of  the  liquid  tliat 
escapes  through  his  skin.  But  most  of  the  valu- 
able salts  taken  from  the  earth  in  the  food  of  ani- 
mals, escapes  by  the  kidneys  and  bowels. 

As  the  demand  for  carbon  to  form  fat,  mus  de, 
cellular  tissue,  bone,  brain,  hair  and  woil,  as 
well  as  to  keep  up  a  continuous  iieat  of  98  ^ 
night  and  day,  is  very  great,  it  will  be  seen  why 
stnrck  is  so  ;ibundant,  not  only  in  corn,  as  a!)ove 
indicated,  but  in  all  plants  used  as  food  for  man 
or  beast.  Starch  contains  a  large  amount  of 
carbon. 


*  " /*/Y'/-oxido"  means  Iho  first  o\i  le  of  Iron,  i.  e.,  one 
part  of  o\VL;;-n  fras  united  to  ono  of  metallic  iron,  ;is  is 
wi'n\ssed  in  the  so  rle  thatHi?s  oil" from  a  heated  bar,  ^x  hen 
hammf^r-d  on  in  nnvil  in  a  blaek-shith  s  shop.  The  "  Per- 
oxi  le  "  ijj  the  red  rust  of  ''r  m,  having  a  larger  jiorlion  of 
oxygen  com!inod  with  tic  metil. 

>  oiiperas, — rreen  vi'iiol — sn'phate  of  iron — is  a  com- 
pound formed  by  Iho  i:nio!i  of  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  viiriol) 
and  the  oxide  of  iron. 
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It  is  well  known  that  if  a  bin  of  corn  be  mois- 
tened, it  will  heat  and  grow  or  rot.  In  the  pro- 
cess of  sprouting,  a  seed  first  imbibes  some  por- 
tion of  the  vital  gas  that  surrounds  it,  which  uni- 
ting with  the  carbon  in  the  starcli,  forms  carbonic 
acid  and  evolves  heat.  When  starch  thus  loses 
one  portion  of  its  carbon,  it  is  changed  into  a 
kind  of  svgar,  making  as  is  well  known,  sweet 
bi-ead  from  wheat  a  little  grown.  1  f  a  grain  of 
wlieat  be  surrounded  by  a  little  waxy  clay,  only 
a  half  inch  in  diameter,  it  will  not  sprout,  be- 
cause oxygen  gixs  cannot  penetrate  the  compact 
earth.  By  sowing  the  grain  in  wet  weather,  so 
that  the  harrow  covers  the  seed  with  mud,  thou- 
sands of  bushels  are  lost. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  practical  importance  to 
know  how  to  develop  a  large,  vigorous  growth  of 
root;?.  On  a  poor  soil  this  can  only  be  done  by 
the  aid  of  science.  Deep  plowing  and  a  thor- 
ougli  pulverising  of  the  soil  are  indispensable  to 
accomplish  this  object. 


The  Fattening  of  Animals. 

The  art  of  fattening  domestic  animals  is  less 
studiel  and  understood,  in  this  country,  than  al- 
most any  other  branch  of  Agriculture.  Our 
farmers  will  find  it  much  to  their  interest  to  de- 


experiments  in  creating  a  race  of  neat  cattle  and 
sheep,  which  were  remarkable  for  their  dispos- 
ition to  take  on  fat.  The  fundamental  princi- 
ples established  by  him,  after  all  his  experience, 
are  these :  that  smallness  of  bone,  fineness  of 
skin  and  a  roundness  of  body,  are  the  surest  indi- 
cations in  cattle  to  foi-m  a  good  deal  of  fat  for 
the  provender  coiismned. 

The  most  striking  features  of  the  Dishley 
Breed,  so  mucl\  a  iiivorite  with  Backwell,  were : 

1st.  The  animal  low  on  his  legs. 

2d.  The  backbone  .straight. 

3d.  The  carcass  rounding  and  almost  cylin- 
drical. 

4th.  The  chest  deep  and  large. 

All  experience  confirms  the  clear  deductions 
of  physiology  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  so 
tending  and  rearing  all  domestic  animals,  as  to 
have  them  of  a  gentle,  meek  and  quiet  disposit- 
ion. Such  animals,  are  better  milkers,  and  bet- 
ter to  take  on  and  keep  on  both  flesh  and  fat,  than 
others  of  a  wild,  running  nature. 

Boussingault  remarks  that  "in  fattening  ani- 
mals in  winter,  which  in  some  countries  is  done 
almost  exclusively  on  hay,  an  ox  weighing  740 
lbs.,  and  consuming  40  lbs.  of  hay  a  day,  will 
increase  in  weight  about  '2  pounds  daily.  This 
would    be  gaining  only  one  pound  of  beef,  live 


vote  more  attention  to  the  whole  operation  of 

transforming  grain,  roots,  hay  and  grass  mio  flesh  weight,  for'iO  lbs.  of  hay.     in  the  Rhenish  pro 

and  fat^  to  the  very  best  advantage.     There  is     "  ^»    -.  ..  ,  •     ,  

reason  to  expect  that  well  fatted  cattle,  sheep  and 
swine,  for  many  years  to  come,  raised  and  fitted 
for  t!ie  shambles  in  Western  New  York,  will  pay 
a  living  profit  to  send  by  rail-road  to  Albany  and 
Boe;  >Ti  Markets.  To  make  money,  however,  at 
the  business,  one  must  be  a  master  of  tlie  art  of 
selecting  and  keeping  the  best  animals  of  each 
kiLid.  Skill  in  this  matter  must  be  acquired 
mainly  by  experience  and  close  observation. 
Much  however  can  be  gained  by  studying  the 
carefully  recorded  results  of  the  experience  of 
others.  These  have  led  to  the  establishment  of 
a  few  general  principles  in  feeding,  some  of 
which  we  will  name : 

An  animal  while  growing  in  size,  is  less  incli- 
ned to  take  on  fat  than  he  will  be  after  his  bones, 
tendons  and  muscles  have  come  to  maturity. 
Yet,  a  young  animal  will  extract  more  nourish- 
ment from  his  food,  and  elaborate  more  flesh  from 
a  given  quantity  of  it,  than  an  old  animal,  or 
one  that  is  in  the  meridian  of  life.  In  France, 
where  the  science  of  fattening  animals  has  been 
cui'ivated  with  great  care,  and  accuracy  of  de- 
tail, it  is  found  that  fat  beef  can  be  cheapest  made 
from  cows  and  bullocks  at  the  ages  of  7  and  8 
years.  The  delay  in  time,  cost  of  keep,  and  in- 
terest on  capital,  are  serious  objections  to  these 
ages.  Where  cows  give  milk,  and  oxen  work, 
and  thus  both  pay  their  way,  the  system  indica- 
ted may  be  rendered  quite  profitable. 

The  celebrated  Engl'sh  breeder.  Robert  Bake- 
well,  succeeded  after  many  years  of  troublesome 


vnices  m.  Moll  states  that  they  allow  11  lbs.  of 
hay  to  every  lOt)  lbs  of  dead  weight  of  the  ani- 
mal daily,  and  expect  a  gain  equal  to  one-third 
of  its  weiglit  in  three  or  four  months. 

Mr.  Stephenson  at  Alsace,  in  France,  fed  19 
bullocks  119  days,  in  three  separate  lots  of  six 
beasts  each,  on  white  turnips,  beans,  linseed  cake, 
oats  and  potatoes.  One  lot  consumed  49.7  lbs. 
of  hay  each,  and  gained  just  2  lbs.  per  diem,  or 
247.5  in  all.  At  the  time  these  animals  were 
put  up,  their  average  weight  was  111.5  lbs.,  sec- 
ond lot  weighed  at  the  beginning  of  the  experi- 
ment, an  average  of  1016  lbs. ;  consumed  of  hay 
])er  diem,  34.3  lbs. — gain  in  weight  1.9  lbs.,  or 
in  all  231.6  lbs. 

Third  lot  weiglied  at  first  an  average  of  794 
lbs.  each,  consumed  of  hay  16  lbs.  per  diem,  a 
day;  and  gained  0.9  of  a  pound,  or  112.6  lbs. 
in  119  days. 

An  ox  has  been  fattened  on  clover  cut  in  blos- 
som, and  fed  directly,  consuming  100  lbs.  daily, 
and  gaining  2  lbs.  in  live  weight.  When  loose- 
ness of  the  bowels  is  induced,  a  part  of  the  green 
clover  is  cured  and  then  fed,  of  course  not  omit- 
ting a  fair  seasoning  of  salt.  Clover  is  better 
for  milch  cows  than  timothy  grass,  as  m.any  care- 
fully conducted  experiments  have  proved. 

The  blood  of  a  fatted  ox,  weighing  on  his  feet 
1496  lbs.,  was  7.4  percent,  of  the  whole  weight, 
or  110  lbs.  The  offi^l  varies  from  15  to  20  per 
cent  of  tlie  live  vv-eight — that  is,  counting  hide 
and  tallow  as  equal  in  value  to  the  four  quarters, 

M.  Dubois,  an    extensive  feeder,  has  realized 
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as  the   mean  of    many   experiments,    16.9  lbs 

gain  in  live  wciglu  for  every  220  lbs.  of  hay  j 

■consumed.     From  this  we  deduct  2.4  lbs.  for  of- [from  a  late  communication  of  Prof.   Liebig  to 

fal,  leaving  the  nett  gain  of  14.5  lbs.  of  beef  for  |  the  first  number  of  tlie  "Agricultural  Magazine," 

♦ivery  220  lbs  of  hav.     This  at  25  cents  per  100 1  a  work  recently  started  in  London,  a  copy  of 


Hineral  Elements  of  Plants. 

We  make  the  following  lengthened  extracts 


'bs.,  or  .'JP5  a  ton,  makes  14 i  lbs.  beef  to  cost  55 
cents,  or  nearly  4  cents  a  i)Ound. 

It  is  important  to  know  that,  in  all  these  French 
find  Rhenish  experiments,  oats,  turnips,  oil  cake 
and  the  like,  are  reduced  to  their  supposed 
equivalents  in  hay,  as  a  kind  of  provender  cur- 
rency. According  to  the  best  judgment  of  the 
f^ditor  of  this  paper,  these  equivalents  are  far 
from  being  true  and  reliable  in  practice.  In 
short,  we  do  not  credit  the  statement  that  it  re- 
quires 20  lbs.  of  good  hay  or  its  equivalent  in 
roots  and  meal  to  make  one  pound  of  live  weight 
in  a  healthy  bullock.  If  it,  does  then  no  man 
can  make  beef  at  less  than  $G  per  100  lbs.,  and 
live  by  it. 

In  Europe,  the  practice  is  general  to  keep  ani- 
mals, while  fattening,  in  dark  stables  and  well 
I'edded,  that  they  may  sleep  much  of  their  time. 
Perfect  regularity  should  be  observed  in  the  times 
of  feeding,  as  cattle  will  expect  their  allowance, 
and  fret  if  it  be  not  before  them.  Nothing,  which 
is  left  after  a  beast  is  through  eating,  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  his  feeding  trough.  No 
pains  should  be  spared  to  save  under  shelter,  and 
free  from  waste,  all  the  liquid  and  solid  manure 
of  domestic  animals,  and  especially  that  of  fat- 
tening cattle  and  swine.  One  important  object 
in  feeding  animals  for  the  butcher  should  ever  be 
to  enrich  one's  land  by  the  aid  of  the  manure  it 
furnishes.  In  France,  Belgium,  and  FloUand, 
the  land  to  fatten  a  beast  on,  is  estimated  by  the 
flr|uare  yard.  All  its  food  is  carried  to  the  stable, 
and  the  manure  taken  back  again  with  the  utmost 
care.  Botli  the  urine  and  dung  are  diluted  with 
water  to  about  four  or  five  times  their  natural 
bulk,  and  applied  by  a  watering  cart  to'the  fields. 
By  this  system,  three  times  the  quanty  of  food 
can  be  grown  on  a  given  area  of  land  that  will 
be  where  stock  are  allowed  to  run  over  it  and 
trample  down  the  tender  grass,  and  drop  their 
excretions  in  a  concentrated  form,  and  on  a  very 
8,-nall  surface.  As  these  excretions  contain  the 
precise  things  which  form  grass,  a  moment?  re- 
flection will  convince  any  one  of  the  importance 
of  applying  them,  not  in  Jicap.s\  nor  in  a  form  so 
concentrated  as  to  kill,  like  the  the  urine  of  a 
•  ■oniestic  animal,  growing  j)lants.  Hence  the 
great  im})ortance  ofdihuing  urine  and  spreading 
it  with  the  dung  evenly  over  the  whole  sui-face. 
All  that  have  tried  soiling  cattle,  and  especially 
cows,  giving  milk,  speak  faborably  of  the  results. 

We. firmly  disbelieve  in  farmers  that  will  not 

improve;    in    farms  that  grow  poor  every  year  ; 

in  starved  cattle  ;    in  farmei-'s  boys  lui-ning  into 

erks  and  merchants;   in  farmer's  daughters  un- 

Uing   to    work;    and    in   all    farmers  who  are 

hamed  of  their  avocation. 


which  was  sent  to  the  Editor  of  the  Cultivator 
by  Mr.  HoRSFORD.  The  readers  of  our  paper 
for  the  last  two  years,  will  see  in  this  article  a 
confirmation  of  the  importance  of  the  principles 
which  we  have  so  often  urged  on  the  attention  of 
farmers  :  to  wit,  that  tliey  must  supply  their  crops 
with  the  alkalies  potash  and  soda ;  and  the  phos- 
phates of  lime  and  magnesia,  as  well  as  gypsum, 
and  substances  rich  in  ammonia,  nitrogen  or 
azote.  It  may  be  well  to  remark  that  the  words 
azote  and  nitrogen  mean  the  same  thing,  and  that 
ammonia  and  hartshorn  are  compounds  of  azote 
and  hydrogen. 

Mr.  Liebig  attaches  undue  importance  to 
the  urine  and  dung  of  swine.  He  says:  "If  it 
were  possible  to  provide  our  fields  with  the  dung 
of  swine  in  sufficient  quantity,  we  would  replace 
by  it,  in  a  soil  which  contains  silica  (flint  sand,) 
and  lime,  all  the  remaining  elements  of  plants — 
we  have  in  it  not  only  alkaline  phosphates,  the 
principal  elements  of  seeds;  but  also  alkaline 
carbonates,  which  are  required  by  the  leaves, 
stalks  and  roots.  This  purpose  can  not  be  at- 
tained by  human  excrements  or  guano  alone,  but 
perfectly  so  from  stable  manure  from  its  contain- 
ing alkaline  carbonates." 

Liebig  seems  to  have  entirely  overlooked  the 
material  fact  that  the  excretions  of  swine  and  all 
other  animals  necessarily  varies  according  to  the 
variation  in  in  their  food.  Thus,  swine  feeding 
in  the  same  pasture  with  neat  cattle  and  sheep, 
and  eating  the  same  grass,  must  certainly  void 
the  same  minerals  which  the  grass  furnishes. — 
It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  100  lbs.  of  clover 
will  furnish  a  different  set  of  elementary  bodies 
in  the  dung  and  urine  of  the  cow,  the  pig,  the 
sheep,  and  the  horse.  Again  it  is  equally  un- 
philosophical  to  contend  that  the  excretions  of 
swine  fed  on  hasty  pudding  and  milk,  will  vary 
essentially  from  those  of  man  living  on  similar 
food. 

Nearly  all  the  distinguished  Chemists  of  Eu- 
rope talk  about  stable  and  barnyard  manure  as 
something  of  a  uniform,  homogenous  character. 
The  same  mistaken  idea  runs  through  all  their 
analyses  of  the  dung  and  urine  of  different  ani- 
mals. As  though  a  bushel  of  potatoes  on  passing 
through  the  alimentary  canal  of  a  cow,  a  horse, 
a  sheep  or  a  man,  will  fu.inish  nothing  but  phos- 
phate salts  to  one,  carbonate  salts  to  another,  and 
something  different  from  both  to  the  third ! 

The  following;  may  be  regarded  as  the  essential  con- 
stituents of  a  powerful  manure  applicable  to  all  sorts  of 
soils  : — 

Earthy  PhoupJmtfs. — The  most  important  of  these  is 
Phosjihcite  of  Lhne,  which  occurs  in  nature  as  a  mineral 
culled  fipatiie.  It  is  the  principal  element  in  the  bones, 
which,  it  may  be  observed,  have  been  found  most  efilcacious 
if  calcined,  con-seqiienlly  deprived  of  their  animal  matter.. 
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The  rapidity  of  the  eiTects  of  phosphate  of  lime  on  the  growth 
of  plants  depends  upon  its  greater  or  less  solubility.  Its 
amounlof  glue  (gelatine)  diminishes  this  solubility  if  the 
soil  is  rich  in  vegetable  matters,  which  furnish  carbouie 
acid  by  tlioir  deeomposiiion,  and  whieh  acid  is  required  for 
rendering  the  phosphate  of  lime  soluble  in  water  and  inlro- 
ducing  it  into  the  organism  of  the  plants.  In  the  calcined 
state  the  bones  act  sufficiently  quickly  ;  but  in  those  soils 
in  which  this  cause  of  solubility  is  wanting,  their  action  is 
Blower.  In  my  work  I  had  recommended  the  addition  of  a 
certani  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  both  in  order  to  render 
the  bones  more  soluble  and  to  change  the  neutral  phosphate 
of  the  bones  into  gypsmn,  and  into  a  phosphate  which  con- 
tains more  acid  (superphosphate  of  lime.)  I  have  been 
informed  that  this  advice  has  been  most  extensively  adopted, 
that  the  superphosphate  of  lime  has  been  found  to  be  a 
mosf  ellicacious  manure,  and  that  it  forms  already  a  most 
important  article  of  commerce.  A  second  earthy  phosphate, 
not  less  important,  is  the  Phosphate  of  Magnesia,  which  it 
is  well  known  enters  in  a  still  larger  proj-.ortion  than  the 
■phosphate  of  lime  into  the  composition  of  the  grain. 

The  Alkaline  Phosphates,  although  not  originally  found  in 
nature,  are  important  elements  of  the  seeds  of  grain,  of 
peas,  beans,  &c.  A  rational  farmer  must  provide  them  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  those  plants  which  require  them  for 
their  dcvelopemenl,  from  knowing  that  human  excrements 
increase  the  produce  in  grain  in  a  far  greater  proportion  be- 
cause they  rotitain  alkaline  phosphates,  than  the  animal 
excrements,  in  which  they  do  not  exist. 

The  Alkalies  (potash  and  soda)  must  be  constituents  of 
every  rationally  composed  manure,  because  by  them  the 
original  f  itile  condition  of  the  field  is  preserved.  A  soil 
which  contains  the  alkalies  in  too  small  a  quantity,  is  per- 
haps, fertile  for  grain  ;  but  is  not  necessarily  so  for  turnips 
or  potatoes,  which  require  a  great  quantity  of  alkali.  By 
supplying  an  alkaline  manure,  fallows,  or  the  cultivation  of 
those  plants  which  are  grown  during  the  time  of  fallowing, 
becomes  less  necessary. 

Sulphate  of  Potash  is  a  constituent  of  all  plants,  although 
in  smtiil  quantity,  as  well  as  coinmon  salt  and  chloride  of 
Potassiiiin  which  are  found  in  milk  in  rather  a  large  propor- 
tion. The  salts  of  lime,  especially  gypsum,  are  important 
nourishment  for  the  leguminous  plants.  Silica  is  never 
wanting  in  all  sorts  of  soils — it  is  a  constituent  of  all  rocks, 
by  the  decomposition  of  which  all  productive  soils  are  form- 
ed, and  the  eercalia  find  it  ev'ery  where  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ty, and  in  a  form  capable  of  being  taken  up  by  the  plants, 
if  the  alkalies  tire  provided  wherever  they  are  present  in  too 
small  quantity. 

Salts  of  Ammmiia. — It  can  be  regarded  as  certain,  that  the 
azote  of  the  plants  is  derived,  either  from  the  ammonia  of 
the  atmosphere,  or  from  the  manure  which  is  provided  in 
the  shape  of  animal  fluid  and  solid  excrements,  and  that 
azotic  compounds  exercise  an  effect  on  the  growth  of  plants, 
only  in  sa  far  as  they  give  up  their  azote  in  the  form  of 
ammonia  during  their  decomposition  and  decay.  We  may, 
therefore,  profitably  replace  all  the  azotic  substances  with 
compoimds  of  ammonia. 

Decaying  vegetable  matters,  which  contain  carbon,  are 
useful  to  the  fields  in  so  far  as  they  provide  a  source  of  car- 
bonic acid  ;  but  they  are  not  quite  indispensable  in  manure, 
if  the  latter  be  rationally  combined,  as  the  atmospheric  air 
is  an  inexhaustible  source  of  carbonic  acid  from  which  the 
plants  draw  their  carbon,  if  in  the  manure,  the  mineral 
subs'.ances  are  provided  whieh  are  necessary  for  the  assimi- 
lation of  the  carbonic  acid.  These  are  the  substances  which 
together  give  fertility  to  the  soil  ;  but  although  each  of  them 
may,  undtr  certain  circumstances,  (viz.,  where  the  soil  is 
defeciive  in  it,  or  where  it  is  not  indifferent  to  the  plant  to 
take  up  one  instead  of  the  other,  as,  for  instance,  may  be 
the  case  with  soda  instead  of  potash,)  increase  the  fertility, 
no  one  of  them  can  be  regarded  as  manure,  according  to  the 
comiTii/n  meaning  of  the  word,  for  the  simple  reason,  that 
only  .?//  '>/  them,  in  certain  proportions,  will  fulfil  the  pur- 
pose iln-  which  the  common  manure  is  applied.  This  pur- 
pose is  the  restoration,  or  an  increase  of  the  original  fertility, 
and  by  manure  we  must  replace  all  the  elements  of  the 
plants  which  have  been  taken  away  in  harvest,  or  which 
are  cout:;ined  in  the  plants  which  we  are  desirous  to  culti- 
vate. 

What,  then,  are  the  constituent  elements  of  the  soil 
which  we  remove  by  the  straw,  seeds,  tuberculous  roots, 
stalks,  &c.,  of  our  plants  of  culture  ?  It  is  obvious  that 
we  must  know  these  first,  in  order  to  restore  them  in  suf- 
ficient ijuanlities.     To  this  we  answer,  by  giving  the  ana- 


lysis of  the   ashe.s   of  plants   and   their  seeds.     Hundred 
weights  of  the  ashes  of  the  following  plants  contain 

Straw  of  Ashes  of 

Beann.    Peas.  Potatoen.    CloTer.  Hay 

Alkaline  Carbonates, 29.38  12.43    4.34  31.63    3.0 

Carbonate  of  Lime, 39.50  47.81  43.68  41.61     6.9 

Phosphate  of  Lime, -     6.43    5.15    5.73  lOO  40.8 

Phosphate  of  Magnesia, 6.66    4.37    7.82    0.91  

Sulphate  of  Potash  or  Soda,  12.40  10.15    2.23  8.84 

Magnesia, 21.& 

Chloride  of  Sodium  or  Potas- 
sium,  , --.-     0.28    4.63      2.8    2.27  3.0G 

Phosphate  of  Iron, }     jo_7 

Phosphate  of  Alumina,  &c,  J 

In  tliese  analysis  Silica  has  not  been  taken  into  account, 
as  it  is  found  in  all  soils,  and  need  not  be  supplied.  One 
hundred  w  eight  of  the  ashes  of  potatoes,  and  the  seeds  of 
the  following  plants,  contains 

Potatoes.  WTieat.  Beans  ( Vicia  faba. ) 
Alkaline  Phosphates, . .  _  -  ~  15.75      52.98  68.59 

Phos.  of  Lime  &  Magnesia    9.00       38.02  23.46 

Phosphate  of  Iron, 0.67  

Sulphate  of  Potash, 15.07        1.84 

Carbonate  of  PotashttSoda  51.70       

What  is  wanting  in  the  100  of  the  above  annalyses  is 
sand,  coal,  or  loss.  From  these  researches  it  appears,  that 
for  stalks  and  leaves  we  require  other  elements  than  for 
seeds.  The  former  contain  no  alkaline  phosphates,  but 
they  require  for  their  development  and  growth  a  rich  sup- 
ply of  alkaline  carbonates  and  sulphates.  On  the  other 
hand  the  carbonates  are  entirely  wanting  in  the  seeds,  but 
tlie  latter  are  very  rich  in  phosphates.  It  is  sufficiently  ob- 
vious that  a  rational  farmer  must  supply  both,  as  well  as  all 
the  others.  If  he  sujjplies  only  phosphates,  and  does  not 
restore  the  alkaline  carbonates^  his  soil  will  become  gradu- 
ally barren — it  will  be  exhausted  in  those  necessary  ele- 
ments for  the  development  of  stalks  and  seeds,  without 
which  no  formation  of  seed  can  be  expected.  If  he  sup- 
plies the  alkalies,  lime,  and  sulphates  alone,  in  a  given 
time  he  will  get  no  more  grain.  All  constituent  elements 
of  the  manure,  if  they  are  supplied  alone,  have  that  great 
defect,  that  by  them  the  soil  is  impoverished  in  other  equal- 
ly important  elements.  No  one  of  itself  can  maintain  the 
fertility.  Keeping  this  in  view-,  we  may  easily  judge  of  the 
comparative  value  of  artificial  and  natural  manures,  and  all 
the  various  arcana  whicli  have  been  praised  as  panaceas  for 
exhausted  soils. 

It  is  not  loss  easy  to  understand  why  the  farmers  have 
such  different  opinions  on  the  relative  value  of  the  constiu- 
ents  of  manures — why  one  whose  farm  is  rich  in  phosphates, 
produces  an  uncommon  fertilit.\M}y  the  application  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  or  the  supply  of  alkalies,  while  another  does  not 
see  any  favorable  effect  at  all— why  bones  (phosphates  of 
lime)  produce  in  many  fields  wonders,  and  are  not  of  the 
slightest  benefit  to  others,  which  are  deficient  in  alkaliea 
or  alkaline  salts.  From  the  composition  of  animal  manures, 
it  results  with  certainty,  that  by  applying  the  latter,  (solid 
and  fluid  excrements  of  men  and  animals)  we  supply  to  the 
soil  not  one  but  all  the  elements  which  have  been  taken 
away  in  the  harvest.  Fertility  is  perfectly  restored  to  the 
fieldby  a  con-esponding  supply  of  this  manure,  and  it  may 
be  increased  by  it  to  a  certain  limit.  This  will  be  the  more 
intelligible,  if  we  compare  the  mineral  elements  of  the  urine 
of  horses  and  cattle  with  the  mineral  elements  of  herbs, 
straw,  roots,  &c..  of  our  cultivated  plants.  It  will  be  found 
that  in  their  quality  they  are  perfectly  identical. 

Urine  of  a  Horse.  Of  Another.  Of  Oxen. 
Carbonate  of  Lime,... _   12..50  31.00  1.07 

"  of  Magnesia,     9.46  13.07  6.93 

;:    "!:  p°r^^- f^'-!i:' ?       40.33    77.28 

"  of  Soda, 10.33  \ 

Sulphate  of  Potash,---.   13.04  9.02  13.30 

Chloride  of  Sodium, . . .     0.-55  0.30 

Tliese  salts  in  the  urine  of  horses  amount  to  nearly  4  per 
cent.  ;  in  that  of  oxen  to  2.J  per  cent,  of  their  weights.  If 
we  compare  the  composition  of  these  different  sorts  of  urine 
with  the  (Hjinposition  of  the  straw  of  peas,  beans,  and  po- 
tatoes, of  clover  and  hay,  it  will  at  once  be  obvious,  that  in 
stable  dWng  we  replace  by  the  urine,  the  alkaline  carbonates 
which  we  have  removed  in  harvest.  What  in  tins  urine,  is 
wanting  in  phosphates  and  carbonate  of  lime  and  phosphate 
of  magnesia,  forms  ih(!  principal  constituent  elements  of  tha 
solid  excrements  of  animals  ;  both  togHher  (solid  excrements 
and  urine)  restore  llie  field  to  its  original  composition,  and 
thus  a  new  generation  of  cultivated  plants  meet  with  the 
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The  solid  Excrements  of 
Swine  fontain  principal- 
ly phosphate  of  lime. 


mineral  ingredients  necessary  for  their  dcvelopement.  If 
we  fartlier  compare  the  guano  and  the  ftrces  of  men  with  the 
composition  of  the  animal  urine,  the  analysis  shows  (rf.  my 
book  on  agriculture)  that  hotli  are  entirely  defective  in 
alkaline  carbonates — they  contain  phosphates  and  sulphates 
as  well  as  chloride  of  sodium,  l(ul  no  free  alkali — they  con- 
tain phosphate  of  lime  and  phosjihale  of  magnesia,  in  short 
iheir  elements  are  in  qitaiity  identical  with  the  important 
mineral  elements  of  the  seeds  of  wheat,  peas;  beans,  (rf. 
he  analy.sis.)  The  urine  of  swine  is  in  its  composition  in- 
ermediatc  between  the  urine  of  man  and  hor.ses. 
Analysis  of  the  urine  of  swine. 

Carbonate  of  Potash, 12.1  ) 

Phosphate  of  Soda, jy.o 

Sulphate  of  Soda, 7.0 

Chloride  of  Sodium, . . . .  ? 

"       of  Potassium,.  S 
Phosphate  of  Lime, ? 

"  of  Magnesia,.  > 

Traces  of  Iron, \ 

What  the  practical  results  of  a  knowledge  of  the  composi- 
tion of  these  manures  arc,  is  clear.  If  it  were  possible  to 
provide  our  liehls  with  the  dung  of  swine  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity, we  would  replace  by  it.  in  a  soil  which  contains  silira 
&nd  lime,  all  the  remaining  elements  of  the  plants — the  field 
might  be  made  fertile  for  all  kinds  of  plants — we  have  in  it 
not  only  alkaline  phosphates,  the  principal  elements  of  the 
seeds,  but  also  alkaline  carbonates,  which  are  required  by 
the  leaves,  stalks,  and  roots.  This  purpose  cannot  be  at- 
tained, however,  by  manuring  with  guano  or  human  exore- 
rients  alone,  but  perfectly  so  by  stable  manure,  from  its 
containing  alkaline  carbonates.  If  I  have  said  that  stable 
manure  contains  the  mineral  elements  of  the  nurture  of  the 
plants,  exactly  in  a  state  and  condition  in  which  they  are 
fiirni.shed  by  "nature — that  a  field  manured  by  it  resembles 
the  primitive  state  of  America  and  Hungary,  this  assertion 
will  not  be  found  exaggerated.  It  is  certain  that  stable  dung 
contains  no  alkaline  phosphates,  but  nature  does  not  furnish 
to  the  plants  these  elements  even  in  the  most  fertile  soil, 
elthough  we  find  them  in  large  quantity  in  all  the  seeds  of 
wild  plants.  It  is  obvious  notwithstanding  their  absence 
from  the  soil,  that  the  phosphates  are  formed  in  the  organ- 
ism of  the  plants,  and  that  they  ori,t;inate  from  the  phosphate 
of  lime  and  magnesia  and  the  supplied  alkalies,  by  an  ex- 
change of  the  elements  of  both.  The  alkalies  are  necessary 
for  forming  a/iali-ne  phosvhales,  which  cannot  originate  in 
the  phosphate  of  lime  alone.  Both  together  are  present  in 
stable  dung.  In  human  excrements,  and  in  guano,  the 
alkaline  carbonates  are  entirely  wanting.  The  practice  of 
Uie  farmer,  in  some  places,  or'  supplying  to  the  field  not 
pure  guano,  but  a  mixture  of  it  with  gypsum,  shows  clearly 
that  the  phosphates  of  alkaline  bases  are  really  formed  in 
the  organism  of  the  plants  from  the  phosphate  of  lime  and 
magnesia,  because  this  mixture  (guano  and  gypsum)  con- 
tains less  phosphate  of  potash  or  soda  than  the  guano  itself; 
Or,  in  certain  proportions  of  gypsum,  no  alkaline  hposphates 
at  all  ;  the  soluble  phosphates  in  the  guano  decomposing  the 
gyp.-nm  into  phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  into 
«ulphate  of  potash.  I  am  far  from  asserting  that  we  should 
not  provide  the  fields  with- alkaline  phosphates  ;  the  excel- 
lent effect  of  the  guano,  and  of  the  human  excrements,  is 
too  well  known  to  qi;<  stioii  it,  and  we  perceive,  from  this 
fact,  that  plants  are  in  this  respect  like  domestic  animals 
which  Willi  a  normal  food,  arc  healthy  and  strong,  but  do 
not  fatten.  On  the  eoiilrary,  we  know  that  if  we  prepare 
the  food  of  thf'se  animals  artificially,  so  as  to  render  it  more 
easily  digest.^d  anil  assimilated,  they  are  enabled  to  con- 
sume, in  a  given  time,  a  greater  quantity  of  it  by  which  all 
their  parts  increase  in  weight.  The  same  happens  with 
plants  if  we  give  them  their  nourishment  in  a  state  most  ap- 
propriated for  assimilation  ;  tlieir  cai)a!)ility  to  attract  the 
Other  elements  from  the  atmosphere  increases  and  their  dc- 
velopement is  accelerated.  If  vve  recollect  that  the  faMjr- 
«ble  efl'ect  of  guano  upon  our  fields  depends  on  its  amount 
of  ammotiiacal  salts,  of  niknlinf  phospltates,  and  Hiie  other 
mbiernl  cons' iiumt.i  of  the  seeds,  but  that  it  is  delect ive  in 
alkalies,  the  principal  elements  of  the  herbs,  straw,  and  mots, 
it  is  easily  understood  why  the  opinions  of  farmers,  (Jfi  the 
value  of  guano  as  a  manure  are  so  very  dillerent.  On  a  soil, 
which  i^  defective  in  alkalies,  its  effi-ct  is  small. ;  on  a  soil 
rich  ill  them,  it  increases  the  produce  1.1  a  remarkable  de- j 
gree  ;  but,  as  I  have  already  observed,  tlie  continued  appli- 1 
cation  of  guano  must  gradually  diminish  the  ii-rtility  of  our  ! 
Celds  for  a  number  of  plants,  because  the  elements  of  those  ' 


organs,  of  the  leaves,  stalks,  roots,  &c,,  without  which  the 
plants  cannot  be  developed  and  cannot  produce  seeds,  are 
taken  olV  in  the  harvest  without  any  restoration  of  them.  I 
think  it,  therefore,  certain,  that  the  stable  dung  can  replace 
the  guano  to  a  certain  degree,  but  not  vice  versa.  A  rational 
agriculturalist,  in  using  guano,  cannot  dispense  with  stable 
dung. 

A  covering  for  those  places  in  which  stable  dung  is  pre- 
served, in  order  to  shelter  it  from  the  effect  of  the  rain,  has 
been  regarded  in  Germany  as  essential  for  preserving  its 
manuring  power.  In  consequence  of  the  experience,  that 
the  soluble  elements  of  stable  dung  are  the  most  efficacious, 
it  has  in  some  cases,  been  drawn  out  w  ith  water,  and  it  has 
been  found  advantageous  to  carry  only  tliis  fluid  to  the  fields, 
I  need  only  refer  to  the  foregoing  analyses  of  the  urine  of 
animals  in  order  to  see  upon  wliich  elements  of  it  this  effect 
depends. 

The  reason  why,  in  certain  years,  the  influence  of  the 
best  and  most  plentiful  manuring  is  scarcely  perceptible,  is, 
that  during  the  moist  and  rainy  springs  and  summers,  the 
phosphates  and  other  salts  with  alkaline  bases,  as  also  the 
soluble  ummoniacal  salts  are  entirely  or  partly  removed.  A 
great  amount  of  rain  and  moisture  removes  in  the  greatest 
quantity,  the  very  substances  which  are  most  indispensable 
to  the  plants  at  the  time  that  they  begin  to  form  and  mature 
seeds.  The  system  of  draining,  which,  of  late  has  been 
so  extensively  followed  in  England,  brings  the  land  into  the 
state  of  a  great  filter,  through  which  the  soluble  alkalies  are 
drawn  off,  in  consequence  of  the  percolation  of  rain  ;  and 
it  must,  therefore,  become  more  deficient  in  its  soluble  effi- 
cacious elements. 

Attentive  farmers  must  have  observed  that  after  a  certain 
time  the  qu.ality  of  the  grain  on  land  laid  dry  according  to 
this  principle,  deteriorates  ;  that  the  produce  of  grain  bears 
no  due  proportion  to  the  produce  of  straw. 

What  is  more  evident,  sir,  after  these  remarks,  than  that 
intelligent  farmers  must  strive  to  give  to  the  soil  the  manu- 
ring substances  in  such  a  state,  as  to  render  possible  their 
acting  favorably  on  the  plants  during  the  whole  time  of  their 
growth.  Art  must  find  out  the  means  of  reducing  the  solu- 
bility of  the  manuring  substances  to  a  certain  limit,  in  a 
word  of  bringing  them  into  the  same  state,  in  which  they 
exist  in  a  most  fertile  virgin  soil,  and  in  which  they  can  be 
best  assimilated  by  the  plants. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Gi.essen,  184.5.  Dr.  Justus  Liebig. 


Production  of  the  Precious  Metals  in  Rus- 
sia.— We  learn  from  Hunt's  Merchants'  Maga- 
zine for  November,  that  the  aggregate  value  of 
the  precious  metals  produced  in  the  Russian  em- 
pire during  the  last  thirty  years,  is  1,169,187,000 
francs.  Since  1813,  the  production  of  gold  has 
increased  more  than  ten-fold,  while  that  of  silver 
has  made  but  little  progress.  From  1826  to  1844, 
coin  was  struck  front  platina  to  the  value  of  13,- 
000,000  francs.  From  1664  to  1844,  180  years, 
gold  coin  for  the  value  of  191, .508, 401,  silver  coin 
for  the  value  of  344,638,092,  and  platina  coin 
for  the  value  of  3,468,572,  had  been  struck  in 
Russia.  Value  altogether,  in  francs,  2,158,460,- 
000.  Value  in  pounds  sterling,  84,314,853.— 
There  was  struck,  besides,  copper  coins  to  the 
value  of  more  than  50,000,000  silver  rubles. 


American  Ice  in  the  East  Indies. — The  Ice 

Trade  is  one  of  considerable  magnitude.  The 
quantity  shipped  from  Boston  last  year,  is  said  to 
have  been  55,000  tons,  delivered  on  board  at  cost 
of  $250  per  ton,  while  the  product  of  sales  is 
put  down  at  •$3,575,000.  A  building 40  feet  high, 
178  feet  wide,  and  198  feet  long,  enclosing  more 
than  threo-quaaters  of  an  acre,  and  capable  of 
holding  30,000  tons  of  ice,  has  been  erected  at 
Calcutta.     What  a  monster  Ice  House! 
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Agricultural  and  Gommercial  Statistics. 

Wr  are  very  partial  to  the  study  of  Statistics; 
and  hope  the  day  is  not  distant  when  plain  facts, 
simple  truth,  and  genuine  knowledge,  will  take 
the  place  of  romunce  in  the  public  mind,  and  of 
fiction  in  the  politics  and  legislation  of  the  coun- 
try. Fairv  tales  will  do  for  the  amusement  of 
children.  But  after  all,  the  clouds,  moon-boams 
and  mysticisms  of  twiliglit  intellects,  can  never 
successfully  compete  with  the  sober  statistics  of 
patient,  calculating  reason.  It  was  t'ne  source  ! 
of  great  mortification  to  us  that  our  Tables  for 
showing  at  a  glance,  first,  the  whole  numb(n*  of 
acres  of  land  cultivated  in  this  state;  secondly, 
the  number  in  meadow  and  pasture ;  thirdly,  the 
acres   sown   and   planted   in   grain,   roots,   &c., 


Clover  Seed,  Ibw 3,571,334 

Flax,  lbs <);)f),lji;3 

Hops,  Ibs.^   2.)nMK, 

Spirits,  gall. 2.0J-.'.77) 

Lcithor,  Ib-j i,8'>i),!)  )  t 

Furtiiiure,  lbs l,h^?,,7S! 

Le:id,  lbs '2'>'},ni 

Vvr,  Iron,  lbs. 4,037, 12  J 

Iron  War.',  Ib.s S8;),777 

VVoolpn.s.  lbs.   42 1,820 

("orr.on.'^.  lbs ]  ,0:j3,t)lf5 

.Salt,  I)l!l.f 18,197 

StoiK!  Ivimo,  lbs 2),72o.73.'> 

Gy)).siim,  lbs 12), 772 

(Joal,  lbs _ l>'j,089,fJ7l 

Sumiries,  lbs.  _ 31.fi70,13!) 

MiTchmdize.  lbs 39.9,90,) 

iJo.  goiiiK  from  tide  water, 

ToriH,  132,811 


4,.594,800 
3,114,8;)3 
l,31!).70i> 
1.1!M.317 

3,<)iw,o;)j 

2,177,4)0 
4l,8;)3 

6,422,(;0!) 
!)44,9)t) 
867,200 

17."),0i:! 

.V),  139,80") 

1.891,80,) 

18,480,700 

5 1.7  22, 400 

-;92,30a 

iir^eiG 


The  above  Table  disclose,:!  many  facts  worthy 
of  note.     It  will   be  seen   tlmt,  in  three  years. 


should   have  been  so  mutilated  in  the   Senate  as  j -4.*f/j('5  (pot  and  pearl,)  have  increased  from  43, 
wholly  to  omit  the  columns  relating  to  meadows,  i  09:i   bbls.   to   80,646,   or  about    100   per   cent 


This  is  intei-esting,  as  it  marks  the  rapid  clear- 
ing of  land  in  the  West.  The  increase  has  been 
regularly  progressive;  being  43,093  lbs.  in  1841,, 
—44,824  in  1842,-77,739  in  1843,  and  80,- 
646  in  1844.  Of  the  latter,  about  one  half  came 
from  the  Western  States  (being  the  increase.) 
32,209  bbls.  arrived  last  season,  1844,  at  the  port 
of  Buffalo. 

Cheese  arriving  at  tide  water  has  increased 
from  14,171,081,  to  27,674.500  lbs. 

Butter  and  Lard  increase.!  largely  in  three 
years  ;  being  16,1.57,6.53  lbs.  in  1841,  and  22,- 
596.300  in  1844. 

Note  the  increase  in  Jlour,  wool,  dried  fruity 
flax,  leather,  pig  iron,  ivoolen  and  cotton  goods, 
stone  lime  and  gypsum;  and  also  the  decrease  in 
spirits,  (whiskey,)  which  shows  a  happy  falling 
off,  of  nearly  one  half,  or  over  800,000  gallons. 

In  our  next  number  we  shrJl  give  tables  show- 
ing the  ])rice  of  Flour  in  the  city  of  New  York 
for  the  last  23  years, — the  imports  of  Agricutlu- 
tural  and  Forest  prorlucts  into  this  State  at  Buf- 
falo, Black  Rock.  Oswego,  and  Whitehall,  for 
the  years  named  above  ;  and,  if  made  up  at  the 
Articles  that  "arrived  at   Tide   ^Vater  on  the  \  Controller's  OfBcc,  the  total  movement  on  all  the 

Canals  in  this  State,  IVjr  the  remarkable  year 
ju.st  closed. 

Keeping  Your.  Pigs  in  Winter. — There  is 
both  negligence  and  mistake  in  the  way  of  win- 
tering pig.^.  I  ani  not  talking  to  those  whose 
manner  of  keeping  r-tock  is,  to  let  stock  take 
care  of  themselves,  but  to  farmers  who  7nean  to  be 
careful.  Hogs  should  be  sor^efZ.  The  little  ones 
will,  otherwise,  be  cheated  at  the  trough,  and 
overlaid  and  smothered  in  the  sleeping  hea[). — 
There  should  not  be  too  many  in  one  enclosure  ; 
especialy  young  pigs  should  not  sleep  in  crowds, 
for,  although  they  sleep  warmer,  they  will  suffer 
on  that  very  account.  Lying  in  piles,  they  get 
sweaty ;  the  skin  is  much  more  sensitive  to  the 
cold,  and  coming  out  in  the  morning,reeking  and 
smoking,  the  keen  air  pierces  them.  In  this  way, 
voung  pigs  die  off  in  the  winter  by  being  too  warm 
at  nijr'at. — Indiana  Fanner. 


tons  of  hay,  and  grazing  lands.  In  this  regard 
our  late  Census  returns  are  sadly  defective.  It 
is  some  satisfaction,  however,  to  know  that  the 
Agricultural  Statistics  are  more  comprehensive, 
and  particular,  than  any  which  either  the  State  or 
United  States  Government  has  before  made.  We 
shall  compile  for  the  present  volume  of  the  Far- 
mer a  valuable  synopsis  of  the  Agricultural  pro- 
ducts of  every  county  in  the  State,  so  soon  as  the 
matter  is  arranged  at  the  Comptroller's  Office. 
We  shall  also  show  tlmt,  from  some  cause,  we 
are  driving  our  native  born  citizens  out  of  the 
state,  by  tens  of  thousands,  and  supplying  their 
places  by  immigrants  from  Europe. 

We  have  on  hand  a  mass  of  statistics  relating 
to  our  whole  exports  to  all  nations  since  the  or- 
ganization of  our  National  Government,  from 
which  we  shall  condense  a  bii'ds-eye  view  of  our 
foreign  trade.  It  is  a  curiousyaci!,  and  one  that 
signally  marks  our  good  living,  that,  of  the  459,- 
000,000  lbs,  of  Coffee  grown  on  this  planet,  the 
people  of  this  country  actually  consume  about 
one-third  part,  or  149,711,820  lbs. !  It  is  hoped 
that  the  following  Table  will  be  found  interesting : 


Hudson  in  1841  and  1844  : 

^  18'!1. 

Furs,  lbs 1,180,000 

Boards,  M.  feet, 177,720,349 

yhinsileg,   M._ 40,385 

Timber,  cubic  feet, 1 ,028,576 

-y  St,ive.s,'  Ib.s 110,542,839 

Wood,  eords, 21,403 

Aslies.  bbls 13,093 

Pork,  bbls, 11.5,1.50 

Beef,  bbls... 18.113 

Ctees?,  lbs 11,171,081 

Butter  and  Lard,  lb.s lb',1.57,6.53 

Wool,  Iba. 3,617,075 


Flour,  bbls. 

Wheat,  bush 

Rye,  bush 

Corn,  bush 

Barley,  btish 

Other  grain, 

Bran,  bush 

Peas  and  iicans,  bush. 

Potatoes,  bu.^h 

Dried  Fruit,  lbs 

Cotton,  lbs. 

Tobacco.  li:'.s ..-. ^ 


1.647,492 

781,055 

8,070 

119,762 

121,010 

663,375 

566,013 

39,280 

32.397 

493,607 

196,842 

850,730 


1844. 

832,200 

232,434,700 

78,125 

921,982 

97,533,000 

16,.550 

80,646 

63,646 

.50.000 

26,674,-500 

22,.59(v300 

7,672,300 

2,222  204 

l'262!249 

62.239 

17,861 

818,472 

1,166,-524 

4,177,489 

21,176 

18,263 

1,299,400 

79,600 

323,900 
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ELM-WOOD    COTTAGE. 

THE  RESIDENCE  OF  TliOMAS  II.  IITATT,  Esq.,  NEAR  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 


Eim-Wood  Cottage. 

The  proprietor  of  this  beautiful  Cottage  Resi- 
dence promised  us  a  description  to  accompany 
the  above  engraving — but  we  .did  not  receive  it 
in  time  for  this  number.  It  will  be  given  in 
our  next. 


Preservation  of  Potatoes. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  if  potatoes 
are  covered  some  three  feet  in  depth,  so  as  to 
wholly  exclude  the  air  and  keep  the  tubers  at  a 
uniform  temperature  below  that  at  which  their 
germs  will  grow  in  the  least,  they  may,  like  the 
seeds  and  germs  of  other  plants,  be  kept  years, 
quite  free  from  decomposition.  We  wish  to  im- 
press on  the  minds  of  our  agricultural  friends 
this  important  fact,  that  when  a  vegetable  is  sur- 
rounded with  a  low  temperature,  having  the  air 
wholly  excluded,  it  will  lastj^for  ages,  like  logs 
deep  under  ground,  like  the  seeds  of  white  and 
red  clover,  and  the  germs  of  peas  and  found  en- 
closed in  the  coverings  of  mummies  3,000  years 
old.  To  prevent  the  pressure  of  too  much  earth 
a  deep  cellar  or  hole  might  be  dug  in  dry  earth, 
seven  feet  deep,  and  half  tilled  with  potatoes,  hav- 
ing a  frame  of  scantling  with  cross  pieces,  so  that 
slabs  or  boards  might  rest  on  them  close  to  the 
potatoes,  but  not  in  contact  with  them.  Over 
this  earth  could  be  packed  hard  for  three  feet  in 
thickness. 

We  make  these  suggestions,  because  we  have 
often  seen  very  fine  7iew  potatoes  in  the  Buffalo 
market,  in  June  and  the  first  of  July,  which  had 
been  placed  in  such  pits  so  soon  in  autumn  as 
they  were  ripe,  and  there  kept  till  the  middle  of 
the  next  summer,  precisely  as  they  were  when 
buried.  Garden  vegetables  may  be  preserved  in 
a  similai'  manner.  We  shall  recur  to  this  sub- 
ject, that  my  young  readers  may  know  whij  it  is 
that  the  germs  of  plants,  like  those  of  white  clo- 
ver and  wheat,  may  be  Isuried  in  the  earth  for 
indefinite  ages,  and  then  grow,  by  the  Joint  as- 
sistance of  light,  warmth,  moisture,  and  probably 
electricity. 


Two  New  Facts  relative  to  the  Potatoe 
Disease. — We  are  informed  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Pe- 
ters, of  Darien,  that  he  has  lost  by  rot  sometliing 
like  1000  bushels  of  potatoes  this  season,  and  has 
observed^the  iinpoj-tant  fact  that  a  field  of  })otatoes, 
whose  stems  and  leaves  were  evidently  affected 
with  the  blight,  had  had  its  tuhevs preserved  from 
all  injury  by  the  action  of  a  frost  that  killed  the 
potatoe  tops  dead.  This  crop  grew  on  a  low 
piece  of  ground,  and  subject  to  frost.  Another 
field  hard  by,  similarly  affected,  escaped  the 
frost,  and  most  of  the  potatoes  rotted  in  the  hill. 
His  early  potatoes  all  escaped  the  malady. 

The  other  fact  is  this :  Mr.  Pearce,  of  Ham- 
burg, who  is  an  excellent  and  observing  farmer, 
saw  that  his  potatoe  vines  were  atTccted,  and  pul- 
led several  hills  to  examine  the  roots.  They 
were  sound,  and  left  separated  from  the  stems 
or  tops.  By  this  separation  these  hills  wholly 
escaped  the  rot,  while  the  potatoes  in  all  the  ad- 
joining hills  were  rotten  at  the  time  of  harvest. 

Speaking  of  Mr.  P's,  potatoe  crop,  reminds  us, 
(as  we  examined  his  field  last  summer  for  the 
potatoe  insect,  which  was  described  in  the  August 
number  of  this  paper,) — that  we  have  neglected 
to  inform  our  readers  that  said  insects,  when  ful- 
ly developed,  proved  to  be  large  white  millers. 


Cortland  Agricultural  Society. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Our  County  Agricultural  Socfe- 
ty  held  its  Annual  Meeting  on  the  4th  instant. — 
The  meeting  was  large  and  spirited.  The  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  were  elected  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year: 

IIF'.MIV  S.  RANDALL,  of  Cortlandville,  PresideiU. 

Thomas  IIarkop,  ] 

Chaki-es  Mc'Knight,  f 

SquiKK  .Tones,  (     Vice  Presidents. 

Hjkam  Hopkins,  J 

Amos  Rick,    Treasurer. 

.Jamks  I\I.  Lkacii,  Cortlandville,  "jRec.  Sei-retary. 

F'akis  Baurf.k,  Homer,  Cor.  Secretary. 

Wii.i.iAM  F.  Rartlet,  Marslml. 
ExKCDiivK  Hoard— Henry  Stephens,  David  Matthews, 
Harnel  Thomjison,  Andrew  Dickson,  O.  M.  She(i<l,  Henry 
Hrewcr,  Oren  Bowen,  Martin  Sanders,  Morris  Miller. 

Yours,  H.  S.  R. 


1846. 
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Monroe  Co.  Agricultural  Society. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Monroe  Coun- 
ty Agricultural  Society,  lield  pursuant  to  adjourn- 
ment, at  the  Office  of  the  Genesee  Far.mer,  jn 
Rochester,  on  the  10th  day  of  Decemher,  1845, 
the  following  named  gentlemen  \yere  elected  of- 
ficers for  1846: 

JOHN  II.  ROBINSON,  President. 

Elisha  Harmon,  '     "^ 

Caleb  K.  Hobbie,    >  Vice  Presidents. 

Fred.  P.  Root,        j 

.James  P.  Fogg,   Treasurer. 

Jajies  H.  Watts,  Rec.  Secretary. 

JosiAH  W".  BissELL,   Cor.  Secretary. 

TOWN    COMMITTEES. 

Wheatland — Jirah  Blacknicr,  Win.  Gai-butt,Geo.  Shrflcr. 

Chili — Wm.  Pixley,  Jacob  f^trawn,  John  K.  Ballentine. 

Riga — Charles  Tenny,  John  Rovve,  Dennis  Church. 

Ogden — Jesse  Harroun,  Dr.  Smith,  Marcus  Adams. 

Sweden — J.  W.  Spencer,  Jacob  Sutphen,  Asa  Rowe. 

C/ar/(son — Henry  Martin,  Adin  Manley,  Isaac  Allen. 

Parma — Isaac  Chase,  Roswcll  Atchinson,  J.  M.  Webster. 

Greece — Geo.  C.  Latta,  Robt.  H.  Brown,  Hall  Colby. 

Brighton — Romania  Hart,  S.  P.  Gould,  N.  Hay  ward. 

Henrietta — Wm.  C.  Cornell,  Eliliu  Kirby,  S.  Leggett. 

Ri/sh — Thomas  Wright,  John  Rovve,  John  Birdsall. 

Mendon — A.  Cole,  Benj.  Eckler,  Benj.  Birdsall,  Jr. 

Pittsford — Erastus  Williams,  H.  Newcomb,  H.  S.  Potter. 

Ptufield—YAv^s  Beach,  S.  Miller,  D.  E.  Lewis. 

Pirintun — Gideon  Ramsdell,  Z.  Burr,  John  Ayrault. 

Webster — Dr.  O.  Reynolds,  B.  Woodhull,  J.  VanAlstyne. 

Jrondeqitoit — H.  N.  Langworlhy,  J.  Lyon,  J.  McGonegal. 

Rochester — B.  F.  Smith,  L.  B.  Langwortliy,  Amos  Saw- 
yer, Patrick  Barry,  James  M.  Whitney,  Wm.  Kidd,  James 
P.  Fogg,  T.  H.  liyatt,  John  Haywood. 

On  mo'iori  of  James  P.  Fogg, 

Pfsnived  '.■I,-'  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  tendered  to 
W.'.i.  MiELi.  of  ii.'.tes,  Anan  Harmon  of  Chili, Ellwanger 
&  Bahry  of  Rochcsier,  and  to  H.  M.  True  of  Rochester, 
for  their  donations  to  the  Society,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing its  funds,  of  the  premiums  that  had  been  awarded 
them  at  the  last  Fair. 

Resolved,  That  this  Society  has  heard  w  ith  great  pleasure 
the  anBcuncement  that  Dr.  Lee  has  con.sented  to  deliver  in 
the  city  of  Rochester,  the  ensuing  winter,  a  course  oifree 
PuMie  Lectures,  on  the  science  of  Agriculture,  and  we  would 
recommend  all  interested  in  Agricultural  improvements  to 
attend;  believing  as  we  do  that  the  information  thus  given 
to  the  community  by  a  well  known  and  competent  Lecturer, 
will  be  not  only  highly  interesting,  but  benelicial  and  per- 
manent. 

Rescdved,  That  the  Treasurer  of  this  Society  be  authoriz- 
ed to  appropriate  the  sum  of  Twetity  Dollars  to  assist  in 
defraying  the  necessary  expenses  of  these  Lectures. 

Resolved,  Tiiat  all  premiums  not  claimed  in  3  months  af- 
ter the  awards  of  the  committees  be  considered  as  donations 
to  the  Society. 

On  motion  of  T.  H.  Hyatt, 

Resolved,  That  we  approve  of  the  plan  of  establishing  a 
State  Agricultural  School,  under  the  patronage  of  the  State, 
and  that  we  concur  with  the  suggestions  of  the  Cortland 
Democrat,  that  Rochester  (or  vicinity,)  would  be  a  suitable 
location  for  such  an  institution;  and  that,  as  a  society,  and 
as  individuals,  we  will  use  our  best  exertions  to  aid  in  its 
establishment. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  ResolutiouK  be  sent  to  the 
Representatives  in  the  Assembly  for  this  county,  and  to 
the  Senators  of  the  8th  District;  and  that  they  be  requested 
to  use  their  exertions  to  procure  the  passage  of  a  law  for  the 
establishment  of  such  Institution  as  that  contained  in  the 
foregoing  resolution. 

The  Treasurer  made  the  follow  ing  Report ; 
1845.       Amount  of  Cash  on  hand,  Dec.  30  1844, .     ,$46  37 

Oct.  8.     Amount  received  from  202  members, 202  00 

"    10.  "  "  "      the  State 194  00 

$442  37 
Nov.  8.     Paid  receipts  from  No.  81  to  156,inclusive,     308  25 

Paid  expenses  of  Society, ((5  81 

Cash  on  hand, 68  31 

$442  37 
James  P.  Fogg,   Treasurer. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  FIELD  CROPS. 

Your  C()nHiutI(>c  lia\e  examinod  the  fow  certificates  that 
have  been  prrscntcd  of  l^icUl  Crops,  for  proniiums — regret- 
ting, at  the  same  lime  t!iat  so  \iran  a  competiiiou  should  bo 
presented  before  them  ;  there  being  no  competitors  for 
Wheat,  Barley,  or  Oats,  prominent  grains  in  our  field  pro- 
ductions. 

The  only  ones  may  be  found  in  the  followi^ig  three  com- 
petitors for  Com  : 

The  first  premium  awarded  to  Mr.  Samuel  Smith,  of 
Henrietta,  for  his  acre  of  Corn,  amounting  to  eighty  cmd  one- 
fourth  bushels  per  acre — Colman's  Reports  and  $3. 

The  second  premium  to  Mr.  John  McGonegal,  of  Iron- 
dequoit,  for  his  a<;re  of  Corn,  amounting  to  seventy-seven  and 
b'3-75ths  bushels  to  the  acre — Volume  Transactions  and  $3. 

The  third  premium  to  Mr.  Caleb  K.  Hobbie,  of  Iron- 
dequoit,  for  his  acre  of  Corn,  amounting  tojifty-jivehushela 
per  acre — Volume  Transactions  and  $2. 

A  special  premium  was  awarded  (there  being  no  compe- 
tition,) to  Mr.  Alfred  Fitch,  of  Riga,  for  his  crop  of  Man- 
gel Wurtzel,  533  and  40-60;/t  bushels  on  half  an  ac.rc — $3. 

Also,  a  special  prenuum  to  Mr.  Henry  Livingston,  of 
Irondequoit,  for  his  crop  of  Potatoes,  containing  230  and 
l-4th  bushels  jier  acre — no  competition — $3. 
Caleb  K.  Hobbie,        f 
Jirah  Black:mer,  >  Co7nmitlee. 

Nathaniel  Hayward.  ) 

The  Society  awarded  to  J.  Onderdonk,  of  Greece,  for 
nine  varieties  of  Seedling  Potatoes,  exhibited  at  the  County 
Fair, — Volume  Transactions  and  .$2. 

To  JIatathias  Gariutt,  of  Gates,  for  four  varieties  of 
Seedling  Potatoes,  (exhibited  at  same  time,) — $3. 

To  H.  N.  Langworthy,  of  Irondequoit,  for  several  varie- 
ties of  Seedling  Potatoes — shown  at  same  time — .$3. 
To  James  Hart,  Irondequoit,  for  best  two  year 

old  Colt, $3,00 

To  Mr.  Stottle,  Chili,  2d  best, .f  2,00 

To  Robert  Martin,  3d  best,  _ Vol.  Trans. 

To  J.  C.  Rich,  Penfield,  $1  and  Vol.  Trans.,  for  Honey — 
overlooked  by  Com.  at  the  Fair. 

To  Martin  Smith,  Wheatland,  Vol.  Transactions,  in- 
stead of  Diploma. 

On  motion,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  Wm.  C.  Bloss,  M.  L.  Angle,  and  Thos. 
H.  Hyatt  be  Delegates  from  Monroe  County  Agricultural 
Society  to  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Society,  to  be  holden  in  Albany,  on  the  21st  of  January  next. 

On  motion,  the  Society  adjourned  to  the  Second  Tuesday 
in  Februari/,  1846,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.  i 

JOHN  H.  ROBINSON,  President. 

J\MES  H.  Watts,  Rec.  Secretary. 


Acknowledgments. 

Tke  Pubhsher  of  the  Farmer  is  greatly  indebted  to  the 
conductors  of  the  Press,  in  Rochester,  Buffalo,  Geneva, 
Seneca  Falls,  Dansville,  and  many  other  sections  of  Wes- 
tern New  York,  for  publishing  the  Prospectus  for  Volumo 
VII — and  also  for  their  very  friendly  and  complimentary  no- 
tices of  this  publication. 

We  are  also  under  great  obligations  to  those  who  have 
procured  and  forwarded  subscriptions  for  the  new  volume 
of  the  Farmer.  The  augmentation  of  our  subscription 
list,  during  the  past  month,  has  far  exceeded  our  most  san- 
guine expectations.  In  some  instances,  we  have  received 
lists  of  over  twenty  new  subscribers,  forwarded  us  by  per- 
sons who  had  not  previously  taken  the  Farmer — while  wo 
are  indebted  to  numerous  old  patrons  for  similar  favors. 
Many  of  those  who  have  ordered  from  five  to  twenty-five 
copies,  have  generously  sent  us  the  full  amount  of  fifty 
cents  for  each  copy — refusing  to  retain  the  per  ccntnge  of- 
fered in  our  published  terms. 


lO'  The  Reader  will  notice  that  we  commence  the  New 
Year  and  Volmnc  in  an  entire  new  dress.  All  our  type,  &.C., 
are  new  and  of  the  host  kind.  The  publisher  is  a  prictical 
printer,  and  personally  attends  to  the  publication  of  the 
Farmer,  and  its  patrons  are  assured  that  he  will  use  all  prop- 
er exertions  to  have  it  correctly  and  promptly  isstied  on  the 
first  of  each  month. 

We  request  the  friends  of  this  journal  to  use  a  little  effort 
to  increase  its  circulation  in  their  respective  neighborhoods. 
They  can  thus  essentially  aid  in  sustaining  the  Genesee 
Farmer,  at  its  present  enlarged  size  and  low  price. 
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^Ve  coinir.  -ml  the  sound  and  liberal  views  of 
the  dignit_v  of  Agriculture,  and  the  importance 
of  learning  and  naaiiii^,  to  the  practical  farmer, 
which  are  set  forth  below  by  a  distinguished  and 
successlul    '*  Plow-holder." — [En. 

For  the  Genesee  J'.'iniicr. 

To  the  Farmers  of  Western  New  York. 

FiCLi.ow  ('iLTivAi-ORs: — The  time  has  at  last 
arrived  when  the  tilling  of  the  soil  is  considered 
to  be  the  most  important  pursuit  for  social  man, 
and  its  cultivators  az"e  acknowledged  to  be  entitled 
to  the  first  rank  in  civilized  society.  And  it 
will  depend  much  upon  us,  and  our  sons,  whether 
we  prove  ourselves  deserving  of  the  dignified 
station  which  we  ought  to  occupy  ;  or  whether 
the  fond  hopes  of  the  future  exalted  state  of  so- 
ciety shall  be  blasted,  and  prove  nothing  but  a 
visionary  dream. 

Our  avocation  is  more  complicated,  and  requires 
more  perseverance,  knowledge  and  skill,  to  be- 
come master  of  it,  than  any  other  human  pursuit; 
yet  it  has  too  generally  been  considered  the  easiest 
of  all  callings  to  acquire.  But  it  is  cheering  to 
know,  that  that  fatal  delusion  is  fast  vanishing, 
and  that  the  tillers  of  the  clay  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  have 
knowledge — to  possess  skill — to  be  industrious 
and  econoiiiical — to  enable  them  to  be  successful 
in  their  laudable  pursuit.  Our  profession  con- 
sists of  two  parts,  very  distinct  and  dilT'erent  from 
each  other,  but  both  equally  essential  for  the 
farmer  to  know,  if  he  wishes  to  be  deserving  of 
the  honorable  appellation  of  being  a  farmer. 
The  one  is  the  operative  or  practical  part,  which 
is  more  multifarious,  and  requires  more  experi- 
ence and  skill,  to  be  master  of  it,  than  any  of  the 
mechanical  arts. 

The  farmer  has  to  lead  and  to  drive  the  team — 
to  hcjld  the  plough — to  use  the  axe,  the  hoe,  the 
fork  and  rake — to  swing  the  scythe  and  cradle — 
to  load,  mow,  and  thresli  the  grain — to  plant  and 
sow,  and  numerous  other  things,  all  and  each  one 
of  which  require  much  time,  perseverance  and 
toil,  to  become  master  of  them.  Yet  it  is  neces- 
sary tliat  they  should  all  be  learned  to  a  degree 
of  perfection,  to  be  a  good  jjractical  operator — 
which  makes  it  so  necessary  for  each  one  who 
intends  to  be  a  farmer,  to  commence  in  early  life. 
And  mucli  will  depend  iq)on  the  judgment  and 
skill  of  the  instructoi",  Jis  to  the  proficiency  that 
the  pupil  will  make. 

VVhen  boys  first  commence  work,  too  much 
care  and  pains  cannot  be  taken  to  teach  them  the 
riglit  way  to  handle  their  tools,  and  learn  to  do 
their  work  well.  It  is  !i  very  common  practice, 
and  a  very  injurious  one,  to  stimulate  boys  (to 
be  what  is  called  smai't,)  to  pass  quickly  over 
their  business.  First  learn  them  to  do  things 
righf,  and  i/^'^ll.  anfl  then  to  be  expeditious.  When 
boys  acquire  careless  and  slovenly  habits,  in  per- 
forming their  work,  it  is  very  difficult  to  break 
them  of  it. 


The  second  part,  which  is  known  as  the  theo- 
ratical,  or  scientific  part  of  Agriculture,  viz : — 
the  knowledge  which  directs  us  in  all  our  various 
operations,  and  enables  us  to  judge  what  it  is  best 
for  us  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it  so  as  to  secure  the 
greatest  amount  of  products  from  their  labor, 
which  is  called  the  skill  of  the  farmer,  but  cor- 
I'ectly  speaking,  it  ish'm  scientijic  knoicled^e.  It 
is  equally  necessary  for  him  to  learn  this  as  it  is 
to  understand  the  operative  ])art,  and  it  is  very 
much  to  be  regretted  that  this  essential  part  of 
farmer's  instructions  has  heretofore  been  so  much 
neglected. 

No  human  pursuit — no  scientific  profession — 
is  so  complicated  and  intricate,  nor  requires  the 
extent  of  knowledge  and  expansion  of  mind,  as 
the  knowledge  of  the  cultivation  of  the  earth, 
and  its  productions.  Yet  this  is  the  knowledge 
necessary  for  the  farmer  to  know  ;  but  the  ques- 
tion may  be  asked,  •'  how  are  we  to  acquire  this 
knowledge  ?"  Youth  is  the  time  to  learn,  but 
there  are  not  any  of  us  too  old  to  improve. 

There  are  various  means  of  acquiring  agri- 
cultural knowledge.  First  by  experimenting  on, 
and  carefully  observing  the  productions  of  the 
soil,  the  growth  of  Plants  and  Animals,  their 
wants  and  necessities — the  food  best  adapted  to 
supply  their  wants — and  the  adaptation  of  the  va- 
rious soils  to  produce  said  food.  But  thi^!  knowl- 
edge, which  is  so  very  necessary  for  every  jarnier 
to  acquire,  would  be  very  limited  if  confined  to 
each  individual  alone  ;  his  life  would  be  far  spent 
before  he  could  know  much. 

Secondly,  knowledge  can  be  obtained  by  inter- 
changing ideas  with  each  other.  This  is  useful- 
It  gives  each  individual  the  benefit  of  his  neigh- 
bors knowledge  and  experience,  and  by  compar- 
ing views  with  each  other,  it  enables  us  to  cor- 
rect the  errors  which  all  are  liable  to  fiill  into. 
But  when  this  source  is  very  limited  ;  few  of 
our  leisure  hours  can  be  spent  in  conversation, 
and  when  they  are  it  is  fre(iuently  too  hurried  to 
be  remembered. 

Thirdly,  reading  is  a  valuable  and  extensive 
source  for  obtaining  agricultural  knowledge,  and 
especially  when  it  is  united  with  the  two  former 
— all  leisure  hours  can  thus  be  employed  with- 
out bodily  exercise ;  and  your  memories  can  be 
refreshed  at  leisure. 

But  I  am  awai'e  that  many  of  you  believe  that 
no  useful  agricultural  knowledge  can  be  acquired 
from  Books  and  .Journals,  which  is  a  very  great 
mistake.  What  are  liooks  and  Journals,  l)Ut  the 
opinions  of  men  put  on  paper  1  and  what  can 
they  lose  in  value  for  being  printed,  because 
you  find  things  in  print  which  you  do  not  approve, 
or  views  different  from  your  own?  That  is  no 
reason  why  you  should  condem  themn  and  cease 
to  read.  You  and  your  neighbors  frequently 
disagree  relative  to  your  most  intimate  pursuits, 
but  you  do  not  therefore  condemn  discussions 
and  cease  to  converse.     Yet  the  one  would  be 
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equally  as  consistent  as  the  other.  Reading 
is  necessary  for  every  one  who  wishes  to  obtain 
general  knowledge  on  any  subject,  and  especially 
on  agriculture.  No  farmer  ought  to  be  with- 
out an  Agricultural  Journal ;  but  if  you  have 
no  taste  for  such  reading,  nor  think  it  of  any 
value  to  yourselves,  do  not  deny  your  sons  and 
their  associates  the  useful  gratification.  En- 
deavor to  stimulate  them  to  obtain  knowledge 
relative  to  their  own  pursuits,  by  reading.  Sup- 
ply them  with  books  and  journals,  and  encourage 
them  to  read  them.  Value  not  the  trifling  ex- 
pense, for  rest  assured  that  you  cannot  bestow  on 
them  a  greater  boon  ;  for  without  it,  they  never 
can  have  comprehensive  views,  nor  extensive 
knowledge. 

The  Genesee  Farmer,  is  purely  a  Farmers 
Journal,  and  ought  to  be  patronised  by  us  all. 
Were  every  farmer  in  Western  New  York  to 
become  a  subscriber,  and  occasionally  a  contribu- 
tor, what  a  splendid  volume  of  useful  information 
would  it  annually  make !  Try  it,  fellow  plow- 
holders,  and  let  the  coming  year  prove  that  we., 
as  well  as  others,  can  obtain  knowledge  by  rea- 
ding. Yours  most  respecsfully, 

A  Plow-Holder. 

Monroe  Co.,  Nov.  24,  1845. 

Baldwin's  Universal  Pronouncing  Gazet- 
teer.— Here  is  a  book.  Edited  by  Thos.  Bald- 
win and  others,  Philadelphia,  which  fills  an  im- 
portant hiatus  in  our  Lexicography.  All  our 
Dictionaries,  I  believe,  are  deficient  in  giving 
the  pronunciation  of  the  pi'oper  names  of  towns, 
cities,  &c.  How  often  do  we  hear  a  man  from 
the  west  speak  of  Purr-dy-skin,  Terry-hut,  Bat- 
ton-Rowg,  Cally-furny,  &c.  &c.  With  the  aid 
of  this  Gazetteer,  at  a  cost  of  a  few  sliillings, 
every  man  can  speak  and  write  the  proper  names 
of  most  places,  in  every  part  of  the  Globe. 

Every  Common  School  in  the  United  States, 
should  have  one  or  more  of  these  pronouncing 
Gazetteers.  How  often  do  we  form  a  favoi-able 
opinion  of  the  intelligence  of  a  stranger,  or  a 
fellow  traveller,  merely  from  his  correct  pro- 
nunciation of  proper  names,  and  vice  versa. 

But  if  a  correct  naming  of  places  is  so  impor- 
tant, how  much  more  so  is  a  knowledge  of  their 
geographical  position,  statistics  &c., — a  very 
graphical  notice  of  which  is  given  in  this  Gazet- 
teer. In  point  of  literary  importance,  it  is  sec- 
ond only  to  the  Dictionary.  It  should  be  pres- 
ent in  every  family  in  which  books  are  read. 
Published  by  Lindlay  &  Blackistan,  Philadelphia, 
1845.  * 


To  Extract  Grkase  from  Carpets. — The 

New  York  Tribune  gives  the  following  mode  of 
extracting  grease  from  carpets  :  Cover  the  spot 
with  whiting  till  saturated-then  remove  the  whi- 
ting and  apply  another  coat.  Continue  to  apply 
it  till  the  grease  is  extracted.  Three  applica- 
tions will  generally  be  sufficient. 


For  the  Genesee  Farmer. 

Letter  from  S.  W.,  of  Seneca  Co. 

E.  H.  Bartlett,  of  Romulus,  near  Seneca 
Lake,  planted  the  pa-t  spring  an  acre  of  Corn 
for  fodder,  18  inclies  apart  one  way,  12  inches 
the  other,  tl)ree  kernels  to  the  hill-  He  got  five 
tons  of  well  cured  fodder,  and  54  bushels  of  ears 
of  corn.  The  land  had  been  previously  planted, 
but  had  never  received  any  organic  manure ;  it 
was  a  clay  loam,  interspersed  with  quartz  and 
limestone  pebbles. 

Five  Ions  stalks,  worth  this  year  $7  por  ton, $35  00 

51  bushel  ears  of  Corn,  25  cents  per  bushels, 13  50 

$43  50 
Deduct  expenses,  one  bushel  seed,  plowing  land, 
hoeing  twice,  cutting  up,  husking,  stacking  stalks, 
and  use  of  land,  _ ^ 17  40 


Profits,.. $31  10 

Mr.  B.  also  grew  forty  bushels  good  spring 
wheat  to  the  acre,  this  season.  It  was  of  the 
Labrador  variety,  sown  very  early  in  the  spring. 

The  stalks  and  corn  blades  from  the  acre  above 
noticed,  leaving  the  corn  to  go  as  extra  profit, 
will  winter  stock  enough,  if  stabled  at  night,  and 
yarded  during  the  day,  to  make  manure  sufficient 
to  keep  an  acre  of  ground  fertile.  This  same 
acre,  had  it  remained  in  meadow,  would  hardly 
have  produced,  this  dry  season,  one  ton  of  hay : 
had  it  been  kept  in  pasture,  a  single  cow  would 
have  starved  on  it.  Tilled  as  it  was,  the  huinus 
in  the  soil  united  its  hydrogen  with  the  ammonia 
and  carbonic  acid,  generated  at  the  expense  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  evolved  by  the  worked  surface, 
now  formed  a  vegetable  structure  of  five  tons  of 
slender  stalks,  and  corn  blades,  and  fifi;y-four 
bushels  of  ears  of  Corn. 

Often  the  past  summer  in  passing  a  drought 
stricken  pasture,  have  I  asked  in  vain  for  that 
oasis  in  the  desert  of  famished  herbage,  a  green 
acre  of  roots,  or  Indian  Corn  planted  for  fodder. 
This  should  not  be,  in  our  warm  dry  climate  and 
calcareous  soil, and  a  summer  without  a  drought,is 
considered  a  phenomenon.  The  closed  surface 
of  manures,  and  pastures,  has  no  inherent  power 
to  retain  the  dews  of  heaven,  or  to  make  avail- 
able to  any  great  extent,  the  fructifying  gasses 
therein  contained. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  many  of  our  best 
Seneca  County  farmers,  for  the  want  of  a  single 
acre  or  t\vo,thus  appropriated,  are  now  seen  igno- 
bly competing  witli  the  poor  villagers,  in  the  pur- 
chase of  Shorts,  short  of  nutriment  as  they  are, 
when  manufactured  at  our  sharp  grinding  Mer- 
chant mills.  Yet  without  this  accessary,  much 
of  our  farm  stock  would  be  "  on  the  lift,''^  as  the 
Virginians  sav,  before  the  coming  spring. 

Waterloo,  Dec.  17,  1845.  S.   W. 


A  Good  Wipe. — Andrew  Johnson  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  from  Tenesee, 
was  tauglit  by  his  wife  to  read  after  his  marriage! 
Pie  is  a  sailor  by  trade,  and  is  said  to  be  an  es- 
timable and  intelligent  man. 
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For  the  Genesee  Farmer. 

The  Potatoe  Disease. 

Dr.  Lee — Dear  (S'/r  .•  The  writer  of  an  arti- 
cle copied  into  your  December  number  says, 
''  Be  very  careful  not  to  plant  potatoes  infected 
with  the  disease.  Avoid  planting  potatoes  in  pla- 
ces where  they  grew  this  year."  The  following 
facts  illustrate  the  respective  value  of  these  two 
directions.  Upon  a  farm  I  have  in  Bradford  Co. 
Pa.,  there  grew  in  1844  three  fields  of  potatoes. 
They  were  planted  before  I  came  into  possess- 
ion— but  I  believe  the  seed  was  all  sound,  and 
from  the  same  stock.  One  field  was  new  land, 
very  high,  and  dry.  The  other  two  were  older 
land,  lower  and  moister.  Every  potatoe  grown 
in  the  first  field  was  sound.  In  the  others  some 
were  diseased.  The  next  season,  184.5,  one  of 
the  lower  fields  was  again  planted,  using  seed 
from  the  high  ground.  The  summer  was  drier 
than  in  1844,  and  the  produce  was  all  sound  ;  as 
was  also  that  on  some  adjacent  green-sward  plan- 
ted with  the  same  seed.  Farther  to  prosecute 
the  experiment,  I  had  some  infected  seed  planted 
on  a  part  of  the  green-sward,  and  there  the  crop 
Was  more  than  half  lost.  There  was  no  com- 
munication of  the  disease,  though  the  sound  and 
diseased  hills  were  but  three  feet  apart. 

In  my  professional  rides  over  the  mountains 
and  valleys  of  Bradford  and  Chemung  counties, 
I  have  observed  the  farmers  in  the  valleys  suf- 
fering so  much  the  more  from  this  scourge,  that 
I  have  often  advised  them  to  procure  seed  from 
their  highland  neighbors. 

The  inferences  from  my  observations  are,that 
the  disease  is  not  contagious, — that  it  is  perpetu- 
ated by  infected  seed,  and. not  through  contami- 
nation of  the  soil — and  that  low,  moist  localities 
are  most  obnoxious  to  its  influence. 

Sumner  Rhoades,   M.  D. 

Blossoni's  Hotel,  Rochester,  Dec.  184.5. 


For  the  Genesee  Farmer. 

Sanford's  Straw  Cutter. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  see  that  R.  F.  Smith  &  Co.* 
advertise  for  sale  "Sandford's  Premium  Straw 
Cutter."  I  purchased  one  of  these  machines  of 
Mr.  Chase,  at  our  Fair,  and  I  am  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  its  performance  as  a  "Straw  Cutter." 
But  what  I  want  to  say  particularly,  is  that  it  is 
most  admirably  adapted  to  another  purpose,  and 
that  is  cutting  Sausage  Meat.  I  first  cut  about 
a  hundred  weight  for  myself,  and  then  lent  it  to 
my  nciglibors.  They  all  pronounce  it  first  rate. 
The  meat  is  as  fine  as  if  it  had  l)een  grated,  and 
perfectly  mixed.  A  hundred  pounds  may  easily 
be  cut  in  thirty  minutes. 

It  wants  no  adjusting  or  fixing  in  any  way,  l)ut 
to  elevate  the  hind  end,  so  that  the  meat  will  drop 
into  the  dish  on  the  fioor.  Cut  the  meat  into  sli- 
ces and  drop  it  into  the  middle,  forward  of  the 
little  board  under  which  the  straw  passes.  The 
meat  will  pass  round  and  round  the  cylinders, 


working  towards  each  end  as  it  acumulates,  until, 
it  falls  off  more  perfectly  cut  than  by  any  other 
process  I  ever  tried.  Please  satisfy  yourself  by 
the  experiment.  I  think  it  a  very  valuable 
recommendation  to  the  machine. 

Truly  yours,  M.  Adams. 

Adams^  Basin,  Dec.  1845. 


For  the  Gensee  Farmer. 

How  to  Destroy  Lice  on  Cattle. 

Mr.  Editor — A  number  of  years  since  I  had 
a  lot  of  calves  that  I  found  were  very  lousy. — 
I  had  previously  tried  mercurial  ointment,  wash- 
ing in  tobacco,  and  other  remedies.  I  had  fre- 
quently heard  it  said  that  bulls  were  never  lousy, 
and  could  assign  no  other  reason  than  that  of  paw- 
ing in  the  sand,  and  throv.'ing  it  over  their  bodies. 
I  took  my  wheel-barrow  full  of  sand,  and  sprink- 
led it  over  the  entire  body  of  the  calves;  and 
about  a  week  after  repeated  the  same.  A  few 
days  after,  I  made  a  thorough  search,  and  could 
find  no  lice  at  all. 

My  neighboi-s  and  myself  have  tried  this  rem- 
edy several  times  since  the  above  experiment 
was  made,  and  find  it  to  answer  the  purpose. 

Euclid,  Ohio,  1845.  M.  Linley. 

The  Exports  of  Ohio  for  1845. 

The  Cincinnati  Chronicle  says ; — "  We  have 
before  us  the  shipments  from  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
and  Cincinnati,  for  the  year  1845,  to  the  last 
week.  As  the  season  is  nearly  closed,  we  can 
give  a  tolerably  accurate  view  of  the  exports  of 
1845,  from  this  great  agricultural  State. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  in  estimating  the 
exports  of  a  year,  commencing  the  first  of  Janu- 
ary, we  do  not  get  precisely  one  season's  produc- 
tion, but  only  one  season's  transportation.  The 
production  belongs  to  both  the  last  and  the  present 
season. 

The  shipments  of  the  surplus  of  flour  this  year 
will  be  very  nearly  as  follows,  reducing  the  wheat 
to  its  equivalent  in  flour : 

Ck-veland... 450,000  barrels. 

Cincinnati, 150,000        " 

Toledo, - -  100,000 

Milan.  .Sandu.sky,  &c 150,000 

Marietta,  &c 40,000        " 

Portsmouth,  &c -     30,000        " 

Total, 930,000  barrels. 

The  Other  articles  we  estimate  in  money,  thus  v 

Flour,  in  all  930,000  barrels, 4,000,000 

Pork,  in  all 3,500;000 

Cattle  and  beef,.__- 500,000 

Wool,  (i>.000,000  lbs..) 500,000 

Cbce.^p,  (.5,000,000  lbs.,) 300,000 

Manufactures,  3,000,000 

Total, $11,800:000 

We  think  these  results  are  under-estimated, 
and  that  there  are  miscellaneous  articles  enough 
to  make  the  net  surplus  in  value  twelve  millions 
of  dollars.  The  flour  product  is  two  millions  of 
dollars  less  than  it  would  have  been  had  the  twO' 
last  harvests  of  wheat  been  good  ones." 
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From  tho  American  Agriculturist. 

A  New  Fact. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  eggs  of  wee- 
vil, deposited  in  grains  of  wheat,  are  hatched  out 
in  the  same  season  before  winter,  or  if  not  hatclied 
out  tlien,  that  they  perish  and  do  no  injury  to  the 
grain.  This  may  be  the  case  with  the  white  wee- 
vil, hut  it  is  not  true  of  the  black.  In  the  fall  of 
1843,  two  years  ago,  I  received  from  Virginia  a 
shot  bag  filled  with  Conner  wheat — an  early  ri- 
pening variety  much  valued  by  some  farmers  in 
that  State.  It  was  a  fair,  sound,  baautiful  sample 
of  grain.  I  had  just  sown,  before  its  rece])tion, 
a  small  quantity  of  the  same  variety,  and  deter- 
mined to  keep  this  to  sow  the  next  year,  fearing 
some  accident  to  the  seeded  crop.  The  shot-bag 
of  wheat  was  carefully  put  away  in  a  clothes 
press,  so  carefully  that  it  did  not  again  come  to 
light  till  about  ten  days  ago.  On  opening  the 
bag,  a  number  of  black  weevil  were  seen,  which 
had  come  out.  Others  were  in  the  act  of  coming 
out  of  the  grain  ;  and  on  cutting  open  grains 
which  appeared  sound,  the  insect  was  found  in 
the  grain.  Do  not  the  eggs  of  insects  remain 
dormant  like  seeds  of  plants,  till  the  proper  con- 
juncture of  circumstances  for  their  active  exis- 
tence takes  place  ?  This  may  not  be  for  years, 
or  may  happen  the  same  year. 

The  black  weevil  also  hatched  out  of  grain 
here  of  the  j)resent  yeafs  Jiarvest,  for  one  of  my 
neighbors  culled  from  his  field  a  small  sack  of 
wheat  he  thought  might  be  a  valuable  kind,  clean- 
ed it  out,  and  suspended  it  by  a  rope  in  an  upper 
room  of  a  house.  When  he  took  it  down  to  sow 
a  ^e\v  weeks  ago,  he  found  great  numbers  of  black 
weevil  hatched  out  since  harvest  in  his  sock  of 
selected  wheat.  The  conclusion  at  which  I  ar- 
rive is,  that  no  season  favorable  to  the  active  life 
of  these  insects  has  occurred  here  in  1843. or 
1844;  but  that  this  season  being  favorable,  not 
only  those  deposited  this  year,  but  those  also  re- 
maining dormant  in  the  grain  deposited  in  pre- 
vious years,  have  been  excited  into  active  exist- 
ence. 

Great  injury  has  been  done  in  this  state  by 
these  insects  this  year,  and  much  of  the  wheat 
cleaned  out  has  been  destroyed  by  black  weevil ; 
and  in  cases  where  it  was  got  out  of  the  straw 
and  left  in  the  chaff,  it  has  been  injured  by  the 
white  weevil — a  circumstance  causing  astonish- 
ment, as  leaving  it  in  the  chaff  has  been  thought 
a  sure  preventive  of  injury  by  them.  The  wheat 
/eft  in  the  .s^«cA"5  till  this  time  is  generally  injured, 
and  in  some  stacks  utterly  destroyed  by  the  white 
weevil.  Can  any  of  your  correspondents  tell  us 
how  to  avoid  these  injuries  to  the  grain  after  it  is 
made  ?  John  Lewis. 

Llangollen,  Ky.,  Oct.   18,   1845. 


The  village  of  Ravenna,  on  the  Ohio  Canal, 
shipped  during  the  past  year,  seven  hundred  and 
thirtv  tons  of  cheese. 


Professor  Liebig's  Opinions  on  the  Potato 
Disease. — The  researches  I  have  undertaken  up- 
on the  soimd  and  diseased  potatoes  of  tlie  present 
year  have  disclosed  to  me  the  remarkable  fact  that 
they  contain  in  the  sap  a  considerable  quantity  of 
vegetable  casein  (cheese,)  precipitable  by  acids. 
This  constituent  I  did  not  observe  in  my  previous 
researches.  It  would  thus  appear  that,  from  the 
influence  of  the  weather,  or,  generally  speaking, 
from  atmospheric  causes,  a  part  of  the  vegetable 
albumen  which  prevails  in  the  potato  has  become 
converted  into  vegetable  casein.  The  great  in- 
stability of  this  last  substance  is  well  known,  hence 
the  facility  with  which  the  potato  containing  it 
undergoes  putrefaction.  Any  injury  to  health 
from  the  use  of  these  potatoes  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  nowhere  in  Germany  has  such  an  effect 
been  observed.  In  the  diseased  potato  no  solam- 
in  can  be  discovered.  It  may  be  of  some  use  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  diseased  potatoes 
may  easily,  and  at  little  expense,  be  preserved 
for  a  length  of  time,  and  afrerwards  employed  in 
various  ways,  by  cutting  them  into  slices,  of  a- 
bout  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  and  immersing 
them  in  water,  containing  from  two  to  thi-ee  per 
cent,  of  sulphuric  acid.  After  twenty-four  or 
thirty-six  hours,  t!ie  acid  liquor  may  be  drawn  off, 
and  all  remains  of  it  washed  away  by  steeping  in 
successive  portions  of  fresh  water.  Treated  in 
this  manner,  the  potatoes  are  easily  dried.  The 
pieces  are  white  and  of  little  weight,  and  can  be 
ground  to  flour  and  baked  into  breiid  along  with 
the  flour  of  wheat.  I  think  it  probable  that  the 
diseased  potatoes,  after  being  sliced  and  kept  for 
some  time  in  contact  with  weak  sulphuric  acid, 
so  as  to  be  penetrated  by  the  acid,  may  be  preser- 
ved in  that  state  in  pits.  But  further  experiments 
are  necessary  to  determine  this.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  dilute  sulphuric  acid  stops  the  pro- 
gress of  putrefaction. 

Giessen,  Nov.  5. 


To  KILL  Moss  ON  Roofs. — A  gentleman  in 
Hadley  states  that  the  moss  which  sometimes  at- 
taches to  the  roof  on  the  north  side  of  buildings, 
causing  a  ]:»remature  decay  of  the  shingles,  may 
be  completely  removed  by  a  little  dry  white  lead 
sprinkled  near  the  top  of  the  roof  just  before  a 
rain.  The  rain  washes  it  down  among  tlie  moss, 
and,  as  he  believes,  is  poisonous  to  it,  as  the  moss 
dies  and  the  roof  is  cleared.  He  was  first  led  to 
make  the  trial  of  it  from  observing  that  while  a 
considerable  quantity  of  the  moss  grew  upon  a 
particular  roof,  the  part  ojjjjosite  the  chimney, 
which  had  been  painted  white,  was  enitrely  free 
from  it. — Amherst  Express. 


The  "Cow  Tree,"  in  South  America,  produ- 
ces milk,  from  which  the  people  obtain  regular 
supplies. 

The  Nepentiuis  of  India  furnishes  water  in 
its  leaves,  which  not  only  have  pitchers,  but  cov^ 
ers  to  them.. 
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HORTICULTURAL    DEPARTMENT. 
BY  P.  BARRY. 


Remarks  on  llip  t'liltiirc  of  the  Pear,  with  Figures 
and  Descriptions  of  Three  Fine  Varieties. 

An  American  Author  says:  "The  Pear  is  un- 
deniably the  favorite  fruit  of  modern  times  and 
modern  cuhivators. "  Tiiis  is  no  doubt  cor- 
rect, as  far  as  relates  to  places  where  Horticul- 
ture has  attained  a  somewhat  advanced  state — 
where  taste  has  been  cultivated  and  knowledge 
acquired  on  the  subject  of  fruit  culture.  But,  in 
large  portions  of  our  country,  it  is  very  far  from 
being  the  case:  even  in  our  region,  Western  New 
York,  where  we  claim  to  have  made  some  ad- 
vancement, not  one  out  of  an  hundred  of  our 
Agriculturists,  who  are  all  fruit  growers  to  a  great- 
er or  less  extent,  has  scarcely  attempted  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  Pear.  This  we  know  to  be  the 
case,  in  many  of  the  gardens  in  Rochester  and 
immediate  vicinity.  In  some  village  gardens, 
and  now  and  again  a  Farmer's  garden  through- 
out the  country,  we  find  some  of  the  good  old 
varieties  of  Pears. 

But  amongst  the  mass  of  those  who  cultivate 
our  wonderfully  fertile  soil,  the  culture  of  the 
Pear,  either  for  domestic  use  or  for  sale,  is  ut- 
terly neglected.  The  astonishing  improvements 
which  this  fruit  has  undergone  within  the  last  half 
century — the  degree  of  perfection  it  has  attain- 
ed— the  thousand  delicious  varieties  that  long 
years  of  skilful,  patient  laborious  culture  and  ex- 
periment has  produced — combining  every  desira- 
ble quality — ripening  at  every  season,  and  adapt- 
ed to  the  gi-atitication  of  every  taste — appear  to 
be  comparatively  unknown,  or  at  least  shameful- 
ly unappreciated.  We  submit  this  matter  to  every 
cultivator  of  the  soil,  who  desires  to  multiply  the 
comforts  and  enjoyments  of  his  own  family — to 
improve  and  enrich  his  portion  of  the  earth — 
to  [)lay  properly  his  part  in  the  great  work  of  uni- 
versal progress  that  has  become,  in  fact,  the  watch- 
word and  spirit  of  the  times. 

"  But,"  say  our  rigid  economists,  "  we  have 
no  time  to  devote  to  the  cultivation  of  fine  fruits. 
The  trees  cost  so  much,  and  besides,  we  don't 
know  much  about  planting  or  cultivating,  and  if 
we  buy  trees  they  will  die,"  &c.  &c.  These 
are  the  objections  urged  by  hundreds  of  the  en- 
lightened cultivators  of  America;  men  from 
whom  we  would  not  expect  such  mistaken  views 
of  economy — such  impotent  reasoning. 

The  experience  of  every  man  who  has  plan- 
ted a  fruit  tree — a  Pear  tree,  as  we  now  write  of 
that — and  taken  proper  care  of  it  until  it  arrives 
at  a  bearing  state,  will  go  to  show  it  one  of  the 
most  profitable  investments,  ;ill  things  consider- 
ed, he  ever  made  on  his  farm.  VV'e  know  single 
Pear  trees  in  abundance  that  produce  annually, 
without  a  shilling's  worth  of  labor,  more  than  the 


actual  profits  of  three  of  the    best  acres  of  land 
in  the  rich  valley  of  the  Genesee. 

Pears  ahvavs  command  instant  sale,  in  all  the 
principal  markets  of  our  country. — $5  per  bush- 
el is  not  an  uncommon  price, and  $2  is  about  the 
lowest  for  Pears  of  even  ordinary  quality  ;  and 
yet  you  cannot  spare  time  to  cultivate  them,  or 
afford  to  purchase  the  trees !  But  then  we  don't 
know  how  to  cultivate.  W^e  hold  it  to  be  unpar- 
donable for  any  man  in  these  days,  and  particu- 
larly in  this  country,  to  plead  ignorance  of  any 
branch  of  his  own  profession  at  least.  Does  not 
your  country  abound  with  sources  of  informa- 
tion ?  Look  at  your  splendid  School  District 
Libraries-your  unprecedentedlyc  heap  periodical 
publications,  teeming  with  information, scientific 
and  practical,  on  every  point  connected  with  ru- 
ral industry.  See  your  cheap  books  offered  for 
sale  at  your  very  doors.  For  the  small  sum  of 
$1,75  you  can  purchase  Downing's  "  Fruit  and 
Fruit  Trees  of  America,"  a  work  which  fur- 
nishes all  the  essential  information  on  Fruit  cul- 
ture in  this  country — presenting  to  you  the  very 
essence  of  accumulated  experience  and  improve- 
ments of  centuries.  You  have  the  '•  Genksee 
Farmer"  for  50  cents  per  volume,  of  300  large 
octavo  pages.  The  "Cultivator"  for  $1  per 
year;  one  of  its  thousand  articles  alone  is  worth 
the  money  ;  and  numerous  other  works  of  equal 
merit  and  cheapness  that  we  might  mention,  af- 
fording to  every  man,  old  and  young,  in  the 
land,  the  means  of  knowledge — and  yet  men  are 
not  asliamed  to  plead  ignorance  !  But  many  are 
so  eager,  so  impatient  for  a  return  from  what 
they  invest,  that  they  cannot  bear  the  idea  of 
waiting  a  few  years  for  a  tree  to  arrive  at  pro- 
ductiveness. The  Pear  tree,  in  particular,  is 
considered  as  requiring  half  a  lifetime  to  attain 
this  state,  and  hence  it  is  out  of  the  question  to 
cultivate  it.  This  opinion  has  obtained  in  conse- 
quence of  the  tardiness  of  seedling  or  natural 
trees,  and  most  of  the  old  kinds  which  alone 
have  been  cultivated.  We  wish  to  abolish  this 
false  and  pernicious  opinion.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  new  varieties  of  Pears  will  bear 
about  as  soon  as  an  Apple.  In  1840  and  '41, 
we  planted  in  our  grounds  upwards  of  fifty  va- 
rieties, all  of  which  have  already  produced  fruit. 
Many  have  borne  the  third  year  after  planting. 
A  system  of  root,  pruning,  an  account  of  which 
we  gave  in  the  March  number  of  our  last  vol- 
ume, is  now  practised  with  perfect  success  upon 
tardy  bearing  sorts — of  this  we  will  speak  at 
more  length  hereafter.  Wliere  early  produc- 
tiveness is  chiefly  desired,  trees  can  be  had  in 
the  nurseries  grafted,  or  inoculated  on  Quince 
stocks,  that  will  bear  the  second  year  after  plant- 
ing— almost  certainly. 

The^e  ])ossess  another  very  desirable  quality 
of  making  beautiful  compact  low  trees  or  bus!ies, 
branclied  from  top  to  bottom.  Ttie  fruit  is  easi- 
ly gathered  from   them    and    is  not  liable  to  be 
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blown  olT;  besides,  many  ofthc  finest  new  kinds 
are  (bund  to  be  improved  in  quality  when  grown 
in  this  way.  This  is  the  most  popular  metiiod 
now  ])ractiped  in  France  and  Relg-ium,  countries 
where  the  Pear  culture  has  attained  the  iiighest 
degree  of  perfection.  Large  quantities  of  these 
trees  have  been  sold  from  the  Mount  Hope  Nur- 
series at  Rochester,  during  the  past  two  years, 
and  have  borne  in  many  of  our  city  gardens  the 
past  season.  In  the  garden  of  Aaron  Erickson, 
Esq.,  which  we  may  say  here  is  one  of  the  most 
complete  in  our  city,  we  saw  one  of  these,  last 
autumn,  which  was  the  most  remarkable  object 
of  the  kind  we  remember  to  have  seen.  It  was 
a  small  tree  41  feet  high  but  thinly  l)ranched,  of 
the  "  Doyenne  d'ete,"  or  summer  Doyenne,  ve- 
ry similar  to  our  Virgalieu,  with  42  large,  well 
ri])ened,  beautiful  fruits.  This  tree  was  planted 
the  year  jirevious,  and  was  only  three  years  old 
from  the  bud.  We  will  speak  more  of  this  me- 
thod at  some  future  time,  and  only  mention  it 
now  to  show  the  falsity  of  the  idea  that  it  re- 
quires half  a  lifetime  to  get  pears  into  bearing. 
No  man  should  entertain  it  for  a  moment.  We 
intended  to  add,  at  this  time,  a  few  practical  sug- 
gestions on  soil,  situation,  mode  of  culture,  &c., 
lor  the  pear,  but  we  have  already  extended  our 
remarks  to  such  a  length  as  to  compel  us  to  defer 
this  part  lo  a  future  occasion.  Below  we  give 
oLit!^:!!  iit  ;'^  s  with  correct  descriptions,  of  three 
most  valuable  varieties,  which  we  can  recom- 
mend to  every  lover  of  delicious  fruit. 


(Fig.  1.) 


Swan's  Oraiiiic  Pear.    (Fi?.  1.) 

This  is  a  magnificient  Pear  from  the  garden 
of  Joseph  Swan,  Esq.,  of  Onondaga,  father  of 
L.  B  Swan,  Esq.,  of  Rochester,  from  wh.om  we 
received  the  specinien,  of  wliich  the  above  is  an 
outline.  It  was  introduced  in  Rochester  a  few 
years  ago,  by  Mr.  Swan,  as  a  seedliTig  fruit,  and 
was  then  named  "Swan's  Orange,"  which  name 
we  adopt.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  cultivated 
by  Mr.  H.  N.  Langworthy,  and  exhibited  by 
him  at  our  Fruit  Shows,  as  "Swan's  Onondaga 
Seedling."  Its  large  size,  productiveness,  beauty, 
and  unsurpassed  richness  of  flavor  and  delicacy 
of  texture,  rank  it  among  the  very  best  Autumn 
Pears  we  have  ever  seen — excelling  even,  in  the 
opinion  of  competent  judges,  our  famous  and 
invaluable  White  Doyenne,  or  Virgalieu.  We 
have  strong  doubts  of  its  being  a  seedling,  from 
the  fact  that  the  elder  Mr.  Swan,  the  past  sum- 
mer, when  at  -our  place,  said  he  was  uncertain 
about  it,  and  that  his  tree  may  possibly  liave 
been  grafted. 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  fruit  is  highly  valu- 
able, and  deserves  the  most  extensive  cultivation. 
The  name  given  here  will  do  very  well  until  we 
arc  able  to  identify  it  with  some  known  variety 
— provided  it  should  prove  not  to  be  a  seedling.' 

Fruit — large,  averaging  3  inches  in  length, 
and  2  5-8  in  diameter  at  tiie  thickest  part.  Form 
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— obtuse-pyriform,  inclining  to  oval,  resembling 
the  Beurre  Diel,  but  tapering  more  to  the  eye 
Stalk — nearly  an  inch  long,  of  medium  thick 
ness,  and  set  in  a  moderate  cavity.  Calyx,  or 
Eye — small,  closed  and  set  in  a  regular  and 
■rather  shallow  basin.  Skin  smooth  and  glossy, 
very  thin,  melts  witii  the  flesh  in  the  moutli  ;  of 
a  beautiful  clear  yellow,  approaching  to  orange 
at  maturity,  sprinkled  thickly  with  brown  dots, 
and  tinged  on  the  sunny  side  with  a  light  red. 
Flesh  white,  uncommonly  juicy  and  melting, 
flavor  exquisite.  Core,  quite  small  ;  Seeds, 
generally  plump  and  perfect. 

The  tree  is  hardy,  and  a  vigorous,  upright 
grower,  judging  from  the  specimen  on  Mr.  Lang- 
worthy's  place,  and  those  in  our  own  nursery. 
The  cultivators  of  Western  New  York  cannot 
enrich  their  gardens  or  orchards  with  a  more 
valuable  variety  than  this.  We  recommend  it 
with  the  fullest  confidence. 


William's  Pear.    (Fig.  I) 

This  is  a  new  Pear,  wliich  we  imported  from 
France  in  the  spring  of  1844.  We  find  it  very 
highly  spoken  of  in  the  French  and  Belgian 
Catalogues.  It  bore  with  us  the  last  season,  and 
we  have  put  it  down  among  the  first  class  of 
Autumn  Pears. 

The  above  outline  was  taken  from  a  medium 
sized  specimen,  and  as  the  trees  were  transplan- 
ted the  same  season,  1845,  in  the  spring,  the 
fruit  is  undoubtedly  below  the  usual  size.  It  was 
grown  on  a  quince  stock,  to  which  it  seems  well 
adapted.  Its  size,  beauty,  productiveness,  and 
delicious  flavor,  will  make  it  a  general  favorite. 

Fruit — large,  regularly  formed,  oblong  obo- 
vate.  Skin  smooth,  bright  yellow  when  at  matu- 
rity, with  a  fine  red  cheek,  splinkled  with  small 
russety  dots.  Stalk — about  i  of  an  inch  long, 
very  stout,  set  in  a  slight  depression.  Calyx, 
small,  closed  in  a  very  shallow  basin.  Flesh — 
white,  fine  grained,  buttery,  melting,  with  a  high 
agreeable  flavor.      Ripens,  September  and  Oct. 


White  Doyenne,  or  Virgalieii.    (Fig.  1.) 

We  give  an  outline  of  this  fruit,  not  because 
it  is  new  or  unknown,  but  on  the  contrary,  be- 
cause it  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  universal 
favorites  in  the  whole  catalogue  of  Pears — the 
very  standard  of  excellence,  in  our  region  par- 
ticularly. If  you  tell  a  man  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  that  such  and  such  a  Pear  is  as  good  as 
a  Virgalieu,  enough  said.  If  you  tell  him  it  is 
better,  ten  to  one  if  he  believes  you,  except  your 
character  for  veracity  is  well  established.  We 
may  safely  say  that  there  is  no  other  portion  of 
the  United  States  whore  the  fine  qualities  of  this 
fruit  attains  a  more  perfect  developcmcnt  than  in 
Western  New  York.  In  tlie  vicinity  of  New 
\ork,  on  Long  Island,  and  large  portions  of  the 
country  bordering  on  the  Atlantic,  it  has  long 
since   ceased   to  flourish.     Various  causes  have 


been  assigned  for  this.  Mr.  Downix(;  says  that 
it  has  arisen  from  having  been  propagated  from 
a  diseased  stock  until  it  has  become  liable  to 
crack,  and  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  renew  the 
stock,  from  a  healthy  source.  This  may  be  so. 
We  can  tell  our  eastern  friends  that  tliey  can  get 
a  healthy  article  here,  at  any  rate.  We  may 
add  that,  with  us,  as  well  as  in  France  and  Bel- 
gium, this  variety  is  proved  to  succeed  equally 
well  as  dwarfs  or  standards — either  on  Pear  or 
Quince  stock.  We  had  a  little  tree,  about  3  J 
feet  high,  that  produced  21  beautiful  perfect  fruit 
the  past  season.  It  was  on  a  quince  stalk,  3d 
year  from  the  bud.  As  a  first  step  in  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  the  Pear,  we  recommend  an  ac- 
quaintance with  this  world  renowned  variety. 

Fruit — large,  regularly  shaped,  obovate  to  ob- 
long-obv.  Skin,  smooth — pale  yellow,  thickly 
dotted  with  brown  specks,  and  generally  a  red 
cheek.  Stalk — I  to  1  inch  long,  sometimes 
much  curved,  set  in  a  small  depression.  Calyx, 
small,  and  very  slightly  sunk.  Flesh  white,  but- 
tery melting,  with  abundance  of  rich,  high  fla- 
vored juice.  Begins  to  ripen  in  September,  and 
is  sold  in  our  markets  at  3  cents  each,  through 
the  whole  of  October  and  November. 
(Fig.  3.) 


Productive  Apple-tree. — The  Germantown 
(Pa.)  Telegraph  states,  that  there  is  an  apple- 
tree  near  that  place,  which  has  repeatedly  borne 
over  a  hundred  bushels  of  apples  at  one  crop. 

There  are  140  difTerent  species  of  oak  in  the 
world — 70  of  which  are  found  in  America  and 
30  in  J^iUrope.     The  oak  will  live  600  years. 

LiLLiES  are  natives  of  North  America,  China, 
Germany  and  Liberia, 
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For  the  Genesee  Farnu^r. 

Protection  of  Trees  from  Field  Mice. 

It  has  for  some  time  past  been  a  desideratum 
with  farmers,  and  the  lovers  of  fruit  in  general, 
to  discover  a  remedy  which  shall  be  effectual  in 
protecting  fruit  trees  from  the  ravages  of  the 
tleld  mouse.  The  following  has  been  tried  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  with  invariable  success : — 
To  one  quart  tar,  add  two  ounces  of  Scotch 
snuff— ;-mix  them  together  well,  and  apply  to  the 
trunks  of  your  trees.  The  extent  of  the  appli- 
cation should  be  regulated  by  the  depth  of  snow- 
to  which  the  trees  will  be  exposed. 

Yours  truly,  G.  L.  Rose. 

Geneva,  November,  1845. 
Remarks. — We  find  in  Downing's  "Fruit  and 
Fruit  Trees,"  and  in  Ellwanger  &  Barry's  Nur- 
sery Catalogue,  a  recommendation  of  "  Coal  tar 
from  the  Gas  Works,"  to  be  applied  with  a  brush 
to  the  trunk  of  the  trees,  about  the  commence- 
ment of  winter.  Where  this  cannot  be  had,  Mr. 
Downing  suggests,  as  an  excellent  substitute,  a 
mixture  of  soot  and  milk  of  the  consistency  of 
paint,  brushed  over  the  trunk  of  the  tree  on  a 
dry  day.  The  careful  orchardist  however  will 
not  fail  to  remove  long  grass,  weeds,  heaps  of 
rubbish,  &c.,  from  around  his  garden  and  or- 
chaj'd,  as  the  first  and  most  eflectual  guard  agains, 
these  depredators.  Where  this  is  ineffectual, 
then  the  other  remedies  should  be  applied. — [Ed. 

The  British  American  Cultivator. — We 
have  just  received  the  December  number  of  this 
paper,  being  the  close  of  the  fourth  volume.  We 
are  glad  to  find,  as  well  for  its  own  sake  as  that 
of  the  great  cause  it  advocates,  that  it  is  about 
entering  on  the  New  Year  with  increased  energy 
and  renewed  purposes  of  improvement.  The 
Proprietors  state  that  "the  work  is  placed  upon 
a  sound  footing,  and  the  second  volume,  (new 
series,)  will  be  conducted  with  a  greater  amount 
of  spirit  and  ability  than  were  embodied  in  the 
entire  four  volumes  now  before  the  public." 

W.  G.  Edmundson,  Esq.,  the  Editor,  is  prac- 
tically engaged  in  Agriculture,  on  an  entensive 
farm  at  Newmarket,  and  is  an  enthusiastic  pro- 
moter of  improvement.  We  have  no  doubt, 
judging  from  the  course  marked  out,  that  the 
forthcoming  volume  for  1846,  will  be  creditable 
alike  to  the  Editor  and  Proprietors,  and  Farmers 
of  Canada,  whose  interests  it  is  intended  to  pro- 
mote. 

We  hope  for  the  benefit  of  all  their  increased 
efforts  will  be  fully  appreciated  and  sustained. 

P.  B. 


tions  will  be  found  in  a  state  of  decay,  which,  if 
not  timely  removed,  may  destroy  the  whole  stock 
on  hand.  In  dry,  temperate  days,  air  should  he 
admitted  into  these  store  rooms  and  cellars. 

A  Curiosity. — A  few  years  since,  we  men- 
tioned a  ctu'ious  case  which  we  saw  in  the  orch- 
ard of  Mr.  Isaac  Pratt,  Prattville,  Chelsa.  On  a 
Russet  apple  tree,  that  had  been  grafted  low  in 
the  stock,  when  small,  there  was  a  limb  about  an 
inch  in  diameter,  some  distance  up  in  the  top, 
that  bore  Greening  apples,  both  as  to  appearance 
and  quality.  We  lately  visited  the  same.  Both 
kinds  may  be  seen  at  our  office. 

On  another  Russet  tree,  grafted  in  the  same 
manner,  and  at  the  same  time,  we  saw  on  differ- 
ent limbs  sweet  apples,  which  were  in  form,  col- 
or and  quality,  and  time  of  ripening,  distinct 
from  the  Russets.  While  they  were  hard,  flat, 
rough,  dark  colored,  and  green,  the  sweet  apples 
were  soft,  long,  smooth,  light  colored,  and  ripe. 
— Boston  Cultivator. 


Look  to  your  Fruit  Cellars,  &c. — Fruit, 
we  understand,  is  not  keeping  so  well  as  usual 
this  season  ;  hence  it  will  be  necessary  to  exam- 
ine frequently  that  which  is  stored  awav,  and 
pick  out  those  that  are  decayed  and  that  show 
symptoms  of  decay.  Stored  vegetables  should 
also  be  examined  now  and  again,  as  some  por- 


FAREWELL  TO  THE  FLOWERS. 

BY   MRS.    L.    H.    SIGOURNEY. 

Go  to  your  peaceful  rest, 

Friends  of  a  brighter  hour, 
Jewels  on  youthful  beauty's  breaat, 

Lights  of  Ihe  hall  and  bower! 
Well  have  you  done  your  part 

Fair  children  of  the  sky, 
We'll  keep  your  memory  in  our  heart 

When  low  in  dust  ye  lie. 

Your  gladness  in  our  joy, 

Your  smile  beside  our  way, 
Your  gentle  service  round  the  bed 

Of  sickness  and  decay  ; 
Your  rainbow  on  the  clouds, 

Your  sympathy  in  pain, 
We'll  keep  the  memory  of  your  deeds 

Until  we'  meet  again. 

Rest — from  the  blush  of  love, — 

Rest — from  the  blight  of  care, 
From  the  sweet  nursingof  your  buds, 

And  from  ihc  nipping  air, 
Rest — from  the  fever  thirst 

Of  summer's  noontide  heat. 
From  coiling  worm  and  rifling  hand; 

That  vexed  your  lone  retreat. 

If  e'er  ye  thrilled  with  pride. 

When  the  admirer  knelt, 
Or  on  the  lowly  look'd  with  scorn, 

Which  man  for  man  hath  felt. 
If  through  your  bosom  pure 

Ilalh  aught  like  evil  flowed. 
(Since  folly  may  with  angela  dwell,) 

Rest  from  thnt  painful  load. 

But  not  with  grief  or  fear 

Bow  down  the  drooping  head  : 
See — in  the  chamber  of  your  birth 

Your  dying  couch  is  spread. 
Go,  strong  in  faith,  ye  flowers. 

Strong  in  your  guileless  trust, 
With  the  returning  birds  to  rise 

Above  imprisoning  dust. 

Hear  we  a  whisper  low 
From  witliering  leaf  and  bell  ? 

"  Our  life  hath  been  a  dream  of  love- 
in  garden  or  in  dell  1 
Yet  wintry  sleep  we  hail, 

And  till  the  trump  shall  swell 

That  wakes  us  on  the  vernal  morn. 
Sweet  friends,  a  sweet^farewell!" 
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Fruit  Stealing. 

We  would  recommend  the  following  extract 
from  the  excellent  address  of  David  Thomas, 
before  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Aurora,  to 
the  attention  of  parents,  teachers,  school  super- 
intendents, and  all  who  are  engaged,  lessor  more,  j 
in  the  education  and  training  oi' tlie  youth  of  our  ^ 
country.     We  know  that  during  tlie  jjast  summer, 
sons  of  some  of   our  most  respectable  citizens 
were  detected  stealing  fruit,  and  would  have  been 
incarcerated  in  prison  with  other  criminals,  but 
for  respect  to  the  feelings  of  their  parents.     One, 
we  learned,  had  to  pay  $10  for  a  pocket-full  of 
Ruling's  Superb  Plums,  and  was  glad  to  get  off 
at  that.     The  matter  is  timely  and  truthfully  pre-  j 
sented  by  Mr.  Thomas,  as  follows  :  i 

"  It  is  remarkable  thai  so  many  of  our  countrymen  scarce-  ^ 
ly  consider  it  a  crime  to  plunder  an  orchard  or  garden. 
There  may  be  not  one  man  in  ten,  or  even  in  twenty,  who 
is  really  a  marauder,  but  a  greater  number  connive  at  such 
doinus.  Are  there  not  parents  who  have  never  taught  their 
child'ren,  that  to  rob  a  neighbors  fruit,  is  stealing  .'  Are 
there  nut  parents  who  lift  up  their  voices  in  prayer,  and  yet 
allow  their  boys  to  prowl  round  the  neighborhood,  when 
they  ou<'ht  to  be  at  meeting,  or  at  church  .'  If  this  is  so,  n 
U  a  sorrowful  case.  But  there  are  folks  who  would  not 
hive  itbeliBved  for  the  world,  that  their  sons  would  break 
into  a  desk,  corn  crib,  or  hen  roost,  and  yet  would  utter  no 
reproof  for  their  feloniously  destroying  whit  the  owner  had 
long  watched  wiih  interest,  and  which  neither  hens,  corn, 
nor  money  could  have  bought. 

This  laxity  of  morals  is  a  shame  to  us  as  a  people,  and 
seems  almost  peculiarly  America?i,—toT  foreigners,  unless 
I  hey  enter  some  school  of  depravity  after  landing  on  our 
shores,  are  generally  free  from  this  vice.  If  we  enquire 
into  its  cause,  we  should  probably  tind  that  a  maxim— not 
of  cnmmo7t  law  but  rabble  law— has  exerted  a  powerful  ui- 
fluence.  The  maxim  is,  that  "  Every  bo<ly  has  a  legal  r.gnl 
to  eat  as  much  fruit  as  he  wants,  tcherever  he  ran  Jiiid  it  ;'  and 
doubtless  many  of  them  firmly— not  honest  y— believe  m 
its  force  •  for  no  honest  man  or  boy  can,  stealthily  take  the 
product  of  another\s  land  or  labor.  It  is  to  be  regretted  in- 
deed that  some  members  of  the  bar— I  do  not  say  genilemen 
—in  their  advocacy  of  certain  culprits,  have  endeavored  to 
press  such  notions  on  the  jury  ;  butthere  is  a  statute  which 
they  have  seen  proper  to  overlook,  containing  the  lollowing 
words  •  "  Every  person  who  shall  willfully  commit  any 
trespass  by  maliciously  severing  from  the  freehold  any  pro- 
duce thereof,  or  any  thing  attached  thereto,  shall  upon 
conviclioii,  be  punished  by  imprisonment  m  a  county  jail, 
not  exceeding  six  months  ;  or  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  JLjI!  ; 
or  by  both  such  line  and  imprisonment." 

In  some  nei-rhborhoods,  societies  have  been  formed,  for 
th'-  detection  of  such  m  u-auders  ;  and  have  been  completely 
successful  in  breaking  th^m  down,  as  at  S  ilem  in  Massa- 
chusetts ;  but  though  I  entirely  approve  of  such  combinj,- 
tions  may  not  something  be  done  in  a  dUierent  way  t  Can 
no  voice  be  raised  in  our  schools,  against  this  besetting  sm  ? 
In  Noah  Webster's  Elementary  Spelling  Book,  he  says, 
"It  is  no  more  right  to  steal  apples  or  watermelons  from 
ano'lier's  garden  or  orchard,  than  it  is  to  steal  money  from 
his  desk  Besides  it  is  the  meanest  of  all  low  tricks  lo  creep 
in'o  a  man's  enclosure  to  lake  his  properly."  Such  lessons 
as  this  should  be  read  in  schools,  at  least  once  a  week,  anu 
enforcc'd  by  all  the  eloquence  of  the  teacher. 

'I'hat  such  lessons  may  prove  emin-ntly  usciul  in  pro- 
moiin-  the  cause  of  virtue,  the  following  extract  from  an 
Ldiaburgh  periodical,  will  clearly  exhibit  :  "When  the 
Snitalfields  school  was  first,  established,  it  was  found  that 
the  children  were  habitual  pilferers.  They  coustanily  at- 
tended the  markets,  and  levied  heavy  coutnbuiioijs  on  Ih- 
frail  sellers.  The  master  of  that  school  however,  succeeded 
so  well  in  subduing  this  i)ropensity,  that  though  both  flow- 
ers anil  fruit  were  wilhin  their  reach,  in  the  open  space 
appropriated  for  their  amusements,  they  scrupulously  ab- 
stained from  picking  a  single  currant,  or  plucking  a  single 

This  subject  is  a  very  important  one.  "Without  blending 
morality  with  literature,  education  is  vain.     It  may  paint 


'he  sepulchre,  Init  nat  purify  it ;  and  while  the  sta;e  is 
indifferent  on  this  poiiU,  shs  will  hive  lo  give  the  last  .iiiish 
in  her  prisons,  erected  at  enormous  expense." 


Chinese  Horticulture. — Fletcher  Webster, 
Esq.,  in  a  late  lecture  in  New  York,  stated  the 
following  remarkable  fact.  Mr.  W.  having  resi- 
ded in  China,  is  of  course,  good  authority: 

"The  Chinese  have  the  art  of  dwarfing  trees, 
and  will  raise  a  pear  or  apple  tree,  perfect  in  all 
its  parts,  and  yet  not  exceeding  a  fool  in  kcighl. 
And  what  is  still  more  strange,  they  will  produce 
from  these  dwarfs  at  pleasure,  fruit  either  of  the 
usual  size,  or  of  a  size  proportioned  to  the  dimin- 
ished growth  of  the  tree." 

Marble  Cement. — An  improved  cement  is 
attracting  attention  among  builders.  It  is  formed 
of  plaster  of  Paris,  (Sulphate  of  Lime)  and  Al- 
um. Common  boiled  plaster  is  steeped  in  a  so- 
lution of  alum,  and  recalcined,  when  it  is  fit  for 
use.  This  cement  is  incapable  of  enduring  the 
weather,  and  is  principally  esteemed  for  the  beau- 
tiful stucco  which  it  forms,  and  which,  from  its 
great  hardness  and  brilliancy  of  surface,  bears  a 
very  near  resemblance  to  marble.  It  may  be  col- 
ored by  simply  imparting  the  desired  hue  to  the 
water  used  in  mixing  it.  It  is  susceptible  of  a 
very  high  polish,  and  is  extensively  used  for  in- 
terior decorationss  wherever  its  existence  and  the 
knowledge  of  its  composition  are  known. 

mOUNT  HOPE  BOTANIC  G  KliEN  AND  NURSERIES. 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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The  subscribers  respectfully 
innounce  to  their  friends  and 
the  public,  that  their  present 
jtoek  which  they  otier  for  sale 
the  ensuing  Fall  of  1845  and 
Spring  of  1846,  is  the  finest  ev- 
er grown  in  Western  N.  York, 
mJ  unsurpassed  in  quality  by 
my  establishment  in  the  coun- 
try. 

The  collection  of  fruits  com- 
pri-ics  the  most  esteemed  varie- 
ties of  the  Apple,  Pear,  Peach, 
llum,    Apricot,    Cherry,  Nec- 
ta  iae,  Almond,  (irapes,  &c. 
til     n    sir    w(ll(,rowii  thrifty,  and  beautiful,  and  have 
Ict-n  jjrL.t^af;u,tcJ  yV<th  o..v.l.  vire  as  to  ensure  correctness. 
All  are  warranted  g(  nuine  as  represented. 
I'liAK   Treks   on   I^hince    Stocks   for   DWARFS   and 
PYRAMIDS,  cm  also  \:e  furnished  of  the  finest  varieties. 
These  will  bear  the  first  or  second  year  after  transplanting, 
and  are  beautifulfy  adapted  to  garden  culture. 

3,0 JO  Ihie  thrifty  yo'.iiig  trees  of  the  famous  New  Ameri- 
can Apple;  Ihe  "  Northern  Spy."  are  also  on  hand. 

STkAWBc  RKIK^ — All  the  fine  new  esteemed  varieties, 
including  Stoddard  s  new  Alpin,;. 

Also  a  large  ;u)d  lin^  codcclion  of  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  (including  a  quantity  of  splendid  Standard 
or  Tree  Hoses,  '.i  to  >'■■  feet  hi^h  ;  Herbaceous  Plants,  Bul- 
bous Roois,  Double  Dihiias,  tVc. 

Our  new  descriptive  catalogue  will  be  sent  gratis  to  all 
POST  PAID  ap;>  ioilions. 

Trees  and  I'bnls  will  be  packed  in  the  best  style,  and 
shipped  to  any  port  or  place  that  may  be  designated. 

[O^  ll  is  for  thn  interest  of  purchasers  that  they  forward 
their  orders  now,  without  delay,  that  ihey  may  be  executed 
in  uroycr  season.     Address 

^    '^  ELLW ANGER  &  BARRY. 

Rochester,  Sept.  1,  1815. 
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ROCHESTER  SEED  STORE, 

AND 

WARE-HOUSE   FOR  FARMING  TOOLS. 

DISSOLUTION.— The  co-p-artner.ship  heretofore  exist- 
ing under  the  firm  of  B.  F.  SMITH  &  Co.  is  this  day 
dissolved  by  mutual  consent.  All  accounts  will  be  settled 
by  JAMES  P.  FOGG,  who  will  continue  the  SEED  and 
TOOL  business,  at  the  old  stand  on  his  ow  n  account. 

B.  F.  SMITH. 

January  1,  1845.  JAMES  P.  FOGG. 

The  subscriber  having  purchased  the  interest  of  Mr.  B.  F. 
Smith,  in  the  SEED  and  IMPLEMENT  business,  will  con- 
tinue the  business  as  heretofore  at  the  Rochester  Seed  Store 
on  Front  street,  nearly  opposite  the  market. 

The  subscriber  is  well  aware  of  the  important  rela'ion 
wliich  the  seedsman  holds  to  the  whole  farming  communi- 
ty, and  that  on  his  honor  and  veracity  the  crop  and  profit  of 
a  season  in  some  tneasure  depend.  The  greatest  care  has 
been  used  in  selecting  the  seeds  oiTered  at  this  estaldishmcnt 
for  the  ensuing  year,  and  ihey  can  be  relied  upon  as  pure 
and  genuine,  carefully  selected  and  raised  from  the  very 
best  varieties,  and  properly  cured.  Many  kinds  were  rais- 
ed in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  city,  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Cros- 
man,  and  under  the  inspection  of  the  proprietor  ;  others 
were  raised  by  experienced  seed  growers  ;  while  those  va- 
rities  of  foreign  growth,  which  experience  has  shown  are 
the  best,  such  as  Cabbage,  Cauliilowers,  Brocoli,  all  the 
variolies  of  Garden  and  Field  Teurnip,  Scarlet  Short-Top 
Raddish,  Scarlet  and  While  Turnip-Raddish,  Dw-arf  and 
Early  Peas,  with  Twenty  clioice  varieties  of  FLOWER 
SEEDS,  have  been  imported  by  the  subscriber  from  the 
long  established  house  of  R.  WRENCH  &.  SOxXS,  of  Lon- 
don. 

FIELD  SEEDS. 

RED  and  WHITE  CLOVER,  TIMOTHY,  BARLEY, 

Seed-Corn,  Italian  and  Siberi-in  Spring  Wheat;  Early  June 
Potatoes,  Marrowfat  and  other  Field  Peas,  Rye-Grass, 
Orchard-Grass,  Lucerne,  &c.  &:c. 

VEGETABLE  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

A  choice  and  select  variety  of  PEAS,  BEANS,  CAB- 
BAGE, CAULIFLOWER,  CELERY,  BEETS,  CUCUM- 
BERS, MELONS.  RADDISH,  SQUASH.  Herb-seeds,  &:c. 

FLOWER  SEEDS. 

The  collection  of  Annual  and  Perennial  FLOWER 
SEEDS,  contains  many  new  and  choice  varieties. 

AGRICULTURAL  &  HORTICULTURAL  TOOLS. 

At  the  Ware-Room,  adjoining  the  Seed  Store,  may  be 
found  an  extensive  and  complete  assortment  of  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Implements,  embracing  almost  every  tool 
used  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Farm  and  Garden. 

SUPERIOR  PLOWS. 

The  celebrated  MASSACHUSETTS  PLOWS,  of  three 
sizes,  several  hundred  of  these  Plows,  have  been  sold  in 
Rochester,  and  vicinity,  and  have  given  entire  satisfaction. 
Also,  Deleno's  liiniond  Plow — Sub-Soil  .^nd  Side-Hill 
Plows— The  Gang-Plows— IVo  Horse  CULTIVATORS, 
for  working  summer-fallows,  and  getting  in  wheat.  Corn 
(-ultivators,  Root-Cutters,  Corn-IManters,  Drill-Barrows, 
Hoes,  Shovels,  Scythes  and  Snaths,  Garden-Rakes,  Corn- 
Shellers,  STRAW"  CUTTERS,  &c.  &c. 

Rochester,  January  1,  1846.  JA3IES  P.  FOGG, 


TO  F.iRMELS  AND  OTHERS. 
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Gentlemen — I  arn  now  manufucturing  an^!  offerir><^  for 
sale,  SANFORDS  PATENT  STRAW  CLfTEE,  .«  the 
City  of  Rochfiter. 

Said  machine  was  patented  two  .,  rn^s  ago,  and  has  this 
year  for  the  first  time  made  its  appe;;;-] ace  among  you  ;  and 
for  cheajiuess,  durability,  and  amount  of  work,  1  say  it  can- 
not be  beat.  It  took  the  first  premium  at  the  State  Fair, 
and  at  the  Fairs  of  Onondaga,  W'ayne  and  Monroe  Counties. 

I  now  a.sk  you  to  examine  it,  try  it,  and  then  buy  it,  if 
you  please. 

For  sale  at  Blossom's  Hotel;  and  Amsuen  &  Co's.  Stove 
Store,  Main  Street,  Rochester.  H.  A.  CHASE. 

Rochester,  Nov.  1845. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 

I  recently  witnessed  the  operation  of  "  Sm/fard's  Perfect 
i^lrmc  Cutler,"  sold  by  H.  A.  CHASE,  of  the  American 
Temperance.  House,  Syracuse,  and  rr:!ist  cordially  recom- 
mended said  Machine  to  all  persons  w;i,.-shing  to  cut  straw, 
hay,  or  stalks,  for  food  to  be  given  horses  or  cattle.  Simple 
in  its  construction,  least  liable  to  get  out  of  order  by  use, 
and  for  ease  to  the  operator,  and  despatch  with  which  the 
w  ork  is  done,  it  cannot  be  surpassed,  if  equalled,  by  any 
machine  constructed  for  the  same  purpose  that  I  have  ever 
seen.  Its  operation  is  onlj^  to  be  .seen  to  be  admired,  and 
the  machine  and  its  principle  ajiproved. 

SQUII.'E  M.  BROWN, 

Elbridge,  July  21,  184.5.  Presl.  ';n.  Co.  Ag.  Society. 

Mr.  Chase's  Straw  Cutter. — '!'):■  lindersignv^'d,  offi- 
cers of  the  Wayne  County  Agriculu  rai  ^'iciety,WouId  ex- 
press their  commendation  of  the  macfim'  exhibited  at  our 
Annual  Fair,  by  Mr.  H.  A,  CHASE,  of  Syracuse,  calk  J 
"  Sanford's  Perfect  Straw  Cutter."  We  believe  it  is  the 
best  machine  of  the  kind  ever  invented,  and  that  its  supe- 
riority and  usefulness  need  only  to  be  known  to  secure  for 
it  general  adoption  by  our  farming  friends.  Simple  and 
substantial  in  its  construction,  and  efficient  in  its  operation 
it  performs  its  work  in  the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  and 
is  easily  kept  in  repair.  It  cuts  and  mashes  the  straw,  hay 
or  stocks,  in  a  manner  termed  by  Erglish  hiisbandmen 
chaffing.  Its  low  price  brings  it  within  the  acquisition  of 
every  farmer,  ami  we  ft  el  that  it  cannot  be  loo  highly  re- 
commended to  the  agricultural  portion  of  our  fellow  citi.-^ens, 

C.  S.  BUTTON,  Newark,  Prest. 

D.  KeNYON,         ;  ,7-         r.  J 

»  J.  A.  MiLLKR,  ^^''^^^^•^^'''ems. 

Samuel  E.  Hudson,    }  „      „ 
T.  Heminwav,  \^^-  ^°^- 

W.  P.     Nottingham,  Treasurer. 
Palmyra,  Oct.  2.  1845. 

Cortlano  Village,  Nov.  19,  1845 — Mr.  II.  A.  Chase. 
— Tiic  Machine  arrived  safely,  a  couple  of  weeks  since,  and 
I  have  subjected  it  to  a  most  ihorough  trial.  You  remem- 
ber though  we  gave  it  the  first  pieinium  at  Utic.a,*  I  stated 
some  objections  to  some  of  its  details,  I  find  i  was  mista- 
ken. It  cuts  easier  and  faster,  I  thiuk,  than  any  machine 
with  vvhioh  f  am  acquainted,  it  taki's  one  of  my  men  but  a 
few  minutes  to  cut  feed  for  six  horses  for  a  day. 

Yours  respectfully,  HENRY.  S.  RANDALL. 


[*Mr.  Randall  was  (.'liairmanof  the  Awarding  Commit- 
tee on  this  clas.s  of  Iinpro » emenls,  at  the  State  Fair,  Utica.l 
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MARKET  INTELLIGENCE. 

Rochester,  Dec.  30,  1845. 
Below  we  give  tlie  prices  in  our  own  and  some  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Markets.  The  Euslern  markets  are 
unsettled,  and  there  is  but  little  hiisiiiess  doing  in  Koehes- 
ter.  W'e  have  only  room  for  a  brief  synopsis,  this  month, 
but  shall  give  more  full  reports  hereafter — including  extracts 
from  foreign  papers. 

Rochester  Produce  Market. 

^Vheat, l,00al,0G     Fork,  bbl, 10,00 

Corn,  ---        33        38     Pork,  cwt, 4,00    4,75 

Barley,        -.-        30        50    Beef,  cwt, 2,50    3,00 

Oats, 32        35'   Lard,  lb, 8        10 

Flour, 5,25    5,.50     Butter,  lb, 13        14 

Beans,    88     Cheese,  lb, 6         7 

Apples, 25        50     Eggs,  doz, 12        13 

Potatoes, 31     Poultry, 5  6 

Clover  Seed,.      6,00    6,50    Tallow, 6  7 

Timothy,...-      1,30    2,00    Wool, 

Hay,  ton, 12,00  13,00     Sheep  Skins,..       63       75 

Wood.  cord,-.      2,00    3,00    Greefi  Hides,  lb       3  7 

Salt,    bbl,....                1,13    Dry         "    -...        6         7 
Hams,  lb, 5  6    Calf  Skins, 5         6 

New  York,  Dec.  26. 

Flour  and  Meal. — The  market  is  very  firm  to-day  at 
$5,56i  a  5, 62 J,  with  a  Isiir  demand  for  home  use  and  the 
East,  and  a  good  inquirv  for  shipment  at  5,50.  The  sales 
are  2000  to  3000  bbls.  Genesee  for  the  East  at  5, 62^  and  1000 
to  1500  do.  for  export  at  5,56J.  The  report  of  sales  at  6,56i 
in  our  second  edition  of  yesterday  was,  of  course,  a  typo- 
graphical error.  Large  engagements  of  freight  for  Liver- 
pool were  made  at  3s.  sterling.  We  note  sales  of  500  bbls. 
round  hoop  Ohio  at  4,50.  VVcstern  Ship  Stufis  17  a  18c. 
per  bush. 

Provisions. — Pork  remains  very  dull,  and  the  transac- 
tions are  limited.  The  market  is  nominally  at  $10,37^  a 
10,50  for  Prime,  and  13,12^  a  13,25  for  Mess,  Dutches  Co. 
Mess  13,50.  In  Beef  we  hear  of  100  bbls  country  mess  at 
7,75,  and  200  tcs.  prime  mess  for  England  at  14.  We  quote 
beef  7,75  a  8,50  and  5  a  5,50  for  country  and  city.  Cheese 
is  7  a  7jc.,  and  not  active.  Western  dairy  butter  14  a  18c., 
and  in  fair  demand  ;  Ohio  11 J  a  12^c.  The  stock  is  good 
both  for  butter  and  cheese. 

Wool. — The  market  is  quiet  for  all  kinds  of  Wool.  Noth- 
ing doing  of  importance  from  first  hands.  Manufacturers 
take  from  the  trade  only  for  immediate  use.  Holders  of 
foreign,  are  firm  at  former  prices.  Cordova  has  advanced. 
Nothing  doing  in  fleece  for  shipping. 

Amer.  Saxony,  fleece  38  a  40    Superfine  pulled,        29  a  31 
Amer.  full  bl'd  merino  36    38    No.  1,  pulled,  26    27 

Amer.  i  |  do  merino    30    34    No.  2,  pulled,  20    21 

Amer.  native  &i  me'o23    30 

Buffalo,  Dec.  30,  1845. 

We  hear  of  no  change  in  the  state  of  the  market.  Dul- 
ness  is  its  prevailing  feature,  and  a  general  indisposition  on 
all  sides  to  operate.  Holders  of  flour  are  holding  on  at  $5, 
while  it  sells  at  5,50  a  5,62  1-2  in  New  York  ;  and  buyers 
are  holding  ofl"at  4,50,  and  are  not  inclined  to  go  above  that 
figure.  There  is  therefore  nothing  doing,  except  in  small 
parcels  for  the  city  trade. — Pilot. 

Chicago,  Dec.  17. 

WTieat  taken  in  yesterday,  4,701  bush.  at86a88c.,  a 
very  few  samples  bringing  90c.  This  morning  we  quote 
prices  at  from  86  to  88c.,  the  latter  price,  however,  being 
only  paid  for  best  samples. 


Annual  Meeting  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Society. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultu- 
ral Society,  will  commence  its  Session  in  the  City  of  Albany, 
on  the  third  Wednesday  (21st)  of  January,  and  continue 
two  days. 

The  meetings  for  business  will  be  held  at  the  State  Geo- 
logical Rooms,  commencing  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.  on  Wed- 
nesday. 

A  Public  Meeting  will  hn  held  at  the  Assembly  Chamber 
of  the  Capitol  on  Wednesday  Evening,  where  tliere  will  be 
a  Public  Discussion  of  subjects  interesting  to  Agriculturists. 
And  on  Tiiursday  evening  the  Annual  Address  will  be  de- 
livered by  the  President  of  the  Society. 

Farmers  and  the  Public  generally  are  invited  to  be  present. 
L.  TUCKER,  Rec.  Secretary. 


To  Subscribers  and  Others. 

In  order  that  its  friends  and  former  subscribers  may  have 
an  opportunity  of  judging  relative  to  the  contents,  size,  ap- 
pearance, &c.  of  the  issues  of  our  new  volume,  we  send 
this  number  of  the  Farmer  to  all  subscribers  for  1845,  and 
many  others  uho  are  friendly  to  the  publication.  Those 
\\  ho  receive  the  number  are  requested  to  peruse  and  ex- 
amine— and  if  they  consider  it  worthy  of  support,  forward 
tlieir  own  rnibscriptions,  and  as  many  of  their  neighbors  and 
friends  as  convenient. 

Former  subscribers,  who  do  not  wi.sh  to  continue  the 
paper — we  hope,  by  the  way,  that  these  will  prove  to  be 
' '  few  and  far  between" — are  requested  to  return  it  promptly, 
(with  the  7iame  of  person,  BxiA  post  office  where  sent,)  direc- 
ted to  "  Genesee  Farmer." 


TKE   GENESEE  FARMER. 

VOLUME  VII,  FOR  1846. 

The  undersigned,  having  purchased  the  Subscription  list 
of  this  valuable  and  popular  Journal,  would  announce  to. 
its  Patrons  and  the  Agricultural  Public,  that  such  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  its  future  publication  as  will  ren- 
der it  still  more  deserving  the  patronage  of  all  friends  of 
Improvement. 

Each  Number  of  the  next  Volume,  (commencing  in  Janu- 
ary, 1846, 7;(.9/mf/<i/ sixteen,  will  contain  TWENTY-FOUR 
LARGE  OCTAVO  PAGES, — will  he  printed  on  new  type, 
and  GOOD  P.\PER, — and  ernbellishedlwith  .appropriate  engra- 
vings. The  paper  will  make  a  handsome  volume  of  about 
three  hundred  pages,  suitable  for  binding  at  the  expiration  of 
the  year.  No  reasonable  expense  or  effort  will  be  spared, 
but  every  proper  exertion  used  to  make  it  acceptable  to  the 
Farming  community,  by  rendering  it  at  once  the  cheapest 
and  best  paper  of  its  size  and  kind  in  the  Union. 

Its  Editorial  Department  will  continue  under  the 
supervision  of  Dr.  DANIEL  LEE,  its  present  talented  and. 
popular  Editor.  Its  Horticultural  Departjient  will  be 
conducted  by  P.  BARRY,  Esq,  an  experienced  and  practi- 
cal Horticulturist. 

Terms,  same  as  heretofore — Fifty  Cents  a  Year,  m 
advance  ;  5  copies  for  $2  ;  8  copies  for  $3. 

Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe  !  and  those  who  wish  to  do  so, 
are  requested  to  send  in  their  orders  as  soon  as  convenient. 
Persons  ordering  the  paper  will  please  write  plainly  the 
name  of  the  Post  Ofifice,  County  and  State  to  which  it  is  to 
be  sent — and  also  state  whether  they  have  tlic  January 
number.  Post  Masters,  and  other  friends  of  Agricultural 
Journals,  are  requested  to  obtain  and  forward  subscriptions 
for  the  Farmer.  Post  Masters  may  enclose  money  at  our 
risk.    Address  D.  D.  T.   MOORE, 

December,  1845.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

03=  Editors  will  greatly  oblige  us  by  copying  the  above 
Prospectus  ;  and  to  those  who  do  so,  we  will  send  one  or. 
more  copies  of  the  Farmer,  without  an  exchange. 
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Conversations  on  Agriculture  between 
Father  and  Son. 


decomposing  and  mellowinr^  influence  of  tlie  aipj 
with  its  oxi/gcn  and  carbonic  acid,  50  inches  o^ 
surface,  to  every  inch  in  length  of  each  furrow/. 

Si,ii — I  don't  understand  how  that  can  happen  j 
seeing  that  the  furrow  is  only  14  inches  wide. — 
Will  you  explain  ? 

Father — Certainly.  As  each  furrow  laps  but 
two  inches  on  the  upturned  surface  of  the  pre- 
ceding one,  it  is  plain  that  12  inches  of  each  sod 
will  be  exposed  to  the  air.  Then  you  have  7 
inches  more  at  the  end  of  the  furrow,  being  tho 
depth  to  which  the  plow  was  driven,  making  19 
inches  on  the  upper  side.  On  the  under  sidej 
you  have  7  inches  at  the  other  end  of  the  furrow, 
12  on  that  which  has  been  turned  over,  and  12 
inches  more  on  the  bottom  from  which  tlie  sot? 
or  earth  has  been  lifted.  This  gives  a  surface  of 
31  inches  below,  and  altogether,  a  surface  of  fiO 
inches.  If  you  do  not  count  the  laps;  anything, 
(and  they  are  only  two  inches,)  then,  by  plowing 
after  my  plan,  you  get  three  surfaces  of  14  inoh- 
ches  each,  beside  two  of  7  inches  each  at  tho 


P  L  O  W  1 1\  <  T . 
We  spent  an  evening  not  long  since  in  corn 
pany  with  a  very  intelligent  practical  and  scien- 1  ends  of  the  furrow,  in-  the  place  of  one  sxirfacB 
tific  farmer,  who  was  discussing  with  his  son  the  i  only,  of  14  inches,  when  you  turn  each  furrow 
subject  of  plotoing,  which  incidentall^v  brought 
under  review  a  variety  of  topics  of  great  interei^t 


upside  down. 

(S*. — I  concede  that  you  get  about  three  times 


as  jTiuch  surface  exposed  to  tho  atmosphere  by 
your  system,  as  is  attainable  by  mine.  Never- 
theless, yon  must  admit,  that  on  dry  gravelly 
soils  it  is  important  to  keep  the  earth  as  compacJ 
as  possible.     Under  such  circumstances,   is  not 

t  of  killing  all  gra.«s  and  weeds  lietterjmy  plan  better  than  yours? 

other  that  can  be  adopted.     The  father!      jP. Qn   loose   sandy    or 


in  the  art  of  cultivating  the  soil.  The  son  advo- 
cated the  propriety. of  turning  the  earth  ruiicd 
by  the  plow,  directly  bottom  upwards,  so  a.s  k) 
present  a  smooth  and  even  surface  when  llie 
work  is  done.  It  was  urged  that  this  method  had 
the  merit  of  killin 

than  any  other  that  can  be  adopted,  ineiat'ierj  jp._0n  loose  sandy,  or  gravelly  soils,  t^he 
thought  djflerently,  and  drew  wjth  a  pencil  on  ;i|p^j..:oj^  ^^  ,,.^^^1^  raised  by  the  plow  will  not  hold 
pieceofpaper,  the  followmg  diagram  millustra- 1  t^geflier  in  the  manner  1  have  indicated.  If 
tion  ot  his  views  :  ■  [^  i^^g  turf  and   compactness   enough  to  lie  up 

at  the  angle,  and  in  the  manner  I  have  spo- 
ken of,  it  will  be  better  to  have  it  so  than  oth- 
erwise. If  the  ground  is  too  loose  and  poroua 
at  the  time  of  seeding,  the  ■  roller  can  be,  and 
The  fiitlser  said  that  the  above  oblong  blocks  are  jchould  be,  applied. 

intended  to  re{)resent  furrows  7  inches  deep  and  \  S.—l  see  that  you  understand  the  subject  of 
14  wide,  lapping  the  edge  of  the  one  turned  by  I  plowing  much  better  than  I  do  ;  and  I  should  bo 
the  plow,  on  to  that  of  the  next  furrow  only  tvoj  happy  to  learn  wh.at  the.  mere  drawing  of  a  plo\y 
mahes.      By    this   process   you  expose  to   the; through  afield  many  times,  and  thus  breaking 
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up  its  soil,  adds  to  it,  or  takes  atcay  from  it,  so 
that  crops  should  grow  in  the  one  case,  and  not 
in  the  other  l 

F. — This  question  strikes  at  tlie  root  of  the 
art  of  culture,  and  can  only  be  answered  by  call- 
ing to  our  assistance  the  light  of  modern  science. 
That  the  thorougli  stirring  of  the  soil  to  a  con- 
:siderable  depth,  either  with  plow,  harrow,  culti- 
vator, spade,  or  hoe,  is  extremely  beneficial  to 
.nil  cultivated  plants,  is  a  fact,  which  was  settled 
thousands  of  years  ago,  and  has  ever  since  been 
verified,  by  all  practice  and  experience. — 
Whether  the  earth  be  stirred  with  the  naked  fin- 
gers, with  a  clam-shell,  a  wooden  stick,  or  an  iron 
plow,  of  the  most  approved  pattern,  nothing  is 
added  to  the  soil  directly  by  its  cultivation.  The 
important  results  that  follow,  are  all  purely 
chemical  changes  in  the  combinations  of  matter, 
a  knowledge  of  which  is  of  incalculable  value  to 
the  practical  I'armar. 

iS. — What  are  the  changes  in  the  ingredients 
©f  the  surface  of  the  earth,  Avhich  supply  plants 
with  much  additional  food,  when  the  soil  is  well 
pulverized  by  the  skilful  use  of  rural  implements  ? 

F. — As  a  key  to  these  mutations,  you  must 
ever  bear  in  mind  these  two  facts : 

First — That  no  undissolved,  earthy  substance 
•an  enter  the  minute  pores  in  the  roots  of  plants 
to  nourish  them.  All  such  solid  food  must  be 
dissolved  in  water  to  be  available.  Secondly — 
that,  when  earthy  substances  like  common  salt, 
the  salts  of  lime,  potash,  silica,  &c.,  are  dissol- 
ved, no  mere  filter  like  the  soil,  or  a  barrel  of 
wood  ashes  put  up  to  leach,  can  prevent  salt  wa- 
ter from  running  away  from  the  roots  of  plants, 
Jind  thus  at  once,  depriving  them  of  their  proper 
nourishment,  and  robbing  the  soil  of  its  fertilizing 
elements. 

S. — Let  me  fully  understand  what  you  mean. 
Do  you  say  that,  all  solid  matter  in  the  earth 
must  be  dissolved  in  water  before  it  can  pass 
through  the  very  small  tubes  in  plants;  and  when 
solids  are  dissolved,  they  are  prone  to  pass  with 
water  deep  into  the  subsoil,  and  into  ditches, 
brooks,  and  ultimately  into  the  ocean  1 

F. — Yes.  The  water  that  falls  from  the 
clouds  in  rain  and  snow,  and  passes  no  more 
than  12  or  15  inches  into  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  then  runs  into  creeks  and  rivers,  takes 
with  it  in  solution,  some  of  the  earthy  salts  used 
by  cultivated  plants  in  organising  their  living 
tissues.  If  a  field  be  plowed  and  harrowed  re- 
peatedly, at  short  intervals,  and  nothing  allowed 
to  grow  upon  it,  its  cultivation  will  impoverish 
it,  by  increasing  the  solution,  and  the  washing 
away  of  the  mineral  elements  of  all  cro|)S. 

S. — What  evidence  have  you  that  soluble 
salts  like  those  in  the  flung  and  urine  of  animals, 
guano,  and  other  fertilisers,  pass  with  rain  wa- 
ler  through  the  surface  soil,  deep  into  the  earth, 
and  into  brooks  and  ditches'? 

F. — Common  salt  applied  to  land  at  the  rate 


of  only  three  bushels  per  acre  has  been  found  in 
the  water  of  ditches  after  a  rain,  that  fell  soon 
after  the  salt  was  sown,  and  harrowed  in  with 
seed  A\heat.  Any  soluble  salt  placed  on  a  bar- 
rel filled  with  leached  ashes,  or  soil,  and  then 
dissolved  with  water,  will  pass  through  the  earth, 
and  come  out  at  the  bottom  like  ley.  Coloring 
matter,  like  that  in  the  liquid,  which  flows  from 
dung  heaps,  may  be  separated  by  a  good  filter ; 
birt  the  salt  in  brine  cannot. 

<S. — What  practical  inference  do  you  draw 
from  the  several  facts  which  you  have  stated. 

F. — First:  That  all  soluble  minerals  like  salt, 
ashes,  lime,  guano  and  stable  manure,-  should  be 
fed  to  living,  hungry  plants  only  in  small  and  re- 
peated doses,  and  as  close  to  their  mouths  (spon- 
gioles  in  their  roots,)  as  possible.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  have  fertilizers  too  strong  and  con- 
centrated. Secondly:  That  a  sound  judgment 
must  be  exercised  in  not  commencing  too  soon 
to  plow,  harrow  and  otherwise  stir  the  soil  for  a 
future  wheat,  corn,  or  other  crop.  To  understand 
this  important  point  in  practical  agriculture,  one 
must  be  familiar  with  agricultural  chemistry,  the 
composition  of  soils,  and  the  action  of  oxygen, 
carbonic  acid,  rains,  frost,  light,  and  heat,  as 
modified  by  tillage,  on  the  various  substances  that 
form  all  cultivated  plants. 

S. — What  salts  are  most  likely  to  be  lacking 
in  ordinary  soils,  which  are  needed  to  aid  in 
forming  the  grain  and  root  crops  grown  in  the 
state  of  New  York  1 

F. — They  are  the  soluble  salts  of  potash,  soda, 
magnesia,  and  lime,  being  sulphates,  phosphates, 
carbonates,  silicates,  and  chlorides  of  those  bases. 

(S. — What  artificial  compound  will  cheaply 
supply  these  mineral  substances  ? 

F. — Unleached  wood  ashes,  lime,  salt,  plas- 
ter, and  bones.  Plants  that  have  long  tap  roots 
like  clover,  aided  by  a  little  gypsum,  lime,  and 
wood  ashes,  together  with  deep  plowing,  can  do 
much  to  fertilize  a  poor  soil,  by  drawing  many 
important  minerals  from  a  greater  depth  in  the 
soil  than  the  roots  of  wheat  can  penetrate.  Of 
course  such  minerals  in  clover  must  be  buried 
near  the  surface  of  the  ground  if  they  are  to  feed 
cereal  plants. 


Clearing  Swamps  and  MARsiiEs.-~The  win- 
ter  is  decidedly  the  best  time  to  clear  the  brush 
and  timber  from  the  swamps  and  marshes,  in  or- 
der to  let  the  sun  in  to  dry  up  the  water,  and 
prepare  the  way  for  ditching,  much  of  which 
may  also  be  done  now  to  advantage.  Labor  is 
cheap  and  plenty  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  one,  who  is  able,  to  give 
employment  to  the  needy,  and  get  rid  of  those 
unsightly  rookeries  which  are  of  no  other  use 
than  to  harbor  the  blackbirds  that  pull  up  the 
corn.  These  swamps  are  usually  the  richest 
land  on  the  farm,  and  will  pay  the  greatest  in- 
terest of  any  when  drained  and  cropped. 
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Culture  of  Indian  Com. 

NO.  II. 

As  a  general  rule,  subject  however  to  some 
exceptions,  we  believe  that  about  60  bushels  of 
corn  can  be  grown  per  acre,  at  a  cheaper  rate 
per  bushel  than  either  a  larger  or  smaller  quan- 
tity. If  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  buying 
the  land  and  raising  300  bushels  per  annum  of 
this  grain  for  20  years,  we  should  use  for  that 
purpose  five  acres,  no  more  nor  less,  as  a  matter 
of  simple  economy.  With  good  culture,  our 
land  should  be  fertile  enough  to  yield  30  bushels 
per  acre  without  manure  of  any  kind.  In  that 
case  it  would  be  oui*  study  to  solve  the  important 
problem  how  to  add  30  bushels  more  per  acre  to 
our  annual  crop,  at  the  least  possible  expense. 
To  do  this,  we  should  commence  by  applying  to 
our  five  acre  lot,  all  the  mineral  elements  which 
Nature  uses  to  form  corn  plants,  so  far  as  to  yield 
45  bushels  of  grain  per  acre  ;  calculating  that 
about  one-third  of  these  minerals  when  dissolved, 
and  ready  to  enter  the  roots  of  corn,  would  pass 
deep  into  the  earth,  or  run  off  with  the  water, 
IjCyond  the  reach  of  the  plants.  Certain  it  is, 
I  hat  soft  water  falling  from  the  clouds,  becomes 
hard  on  leaching  through  the  soil,  and  when 
evaporated,  leaves  in  a  white  deposit,  the  same 
salts,  or  minerals  found  in  the  ash  of  corn  plants 
and  other  vegetables. 

Let  us  now  inquire,  what  amount  of  earthy 
minerals  are  necessary  to  form  not  merely  45 
bushels  of  corn,  but  tlie  strata,  or  stems,  leaves 
and  cobs  that  must  also  be  grown  as  a  part  of  the 
crop  ?  It  is  good  corn  that  will  give  one  pound 
of  seed  to  three  of  straw.  To  make  45  bushels, 
at  56  lbs.  per  bushel,  will  require  2520  lbs.  of 
something.  Multiply  this  sum  by  three,  to  get 
the  weight  of  stalks,  cobs,  &c.,  and  you  have  it 
at  7560  lbs.  On  drying  these  products  thor- 
oughly as  chemists  dry  plants  for  analysis,  seed 
corn  will  lose  10  per  cent,  of  water,  and  well 
cured  stalks  25  per  cent.  Substract  the  loss  by 
evaporation,  and  there  will  remain  5,670  lbs.  of 
dry  straw,  and  2,268  lbs.  of  grain. 

We  stated  in  our  last  number,  that  Dr.  Dana 
found  1.31  per  cent,  ash  in  corn;  and  that  Prof. 
Shepard  gives  only  0.9  percent.  M.  Theodore 
de  Saussure  finds  as  the  average  of  his  analysis 
of  this  grain  1  per  cent.,  which,  as  a  sum  be- 
tween those  stated  by  the  two  American  chem- 
ists, we  shall  adopt.  This  will  give  22.68  lbs. 
ash  in  45  bushels  of  corn.  Although  Saussure 
gives  a  much  larger  quantity  of  ash  in  the  straw 
of  maize  than  Dr.  Sprengel,  still,  there  is 
reason  (which  we  will  not  now  stop  to  consider) 
to  believe,  that  the  analysis  of  the  former  chem- 
ist are  more  trustworthy  than  those  of  the  latter. 
In  1000  lbs.  of  dry  maize  straw,  de  Saussure  finds 
84  lbs  of  incombustible  ash,  which  gives  in  5670 
lbs.  corn  stalks,  476.28  lbs.  If  we  add  the  min- 
erals found  in  the  seed  of  this  plant  to  those  con- 
tained in  its  stems,  leaves  and  cobs,  the  two  will 


make  within  small  fraction,  just  500  lbs.  to  45 
bushels.  According  to  Saussure,  51  per  cent  of 
the  ash  of  corn  is  tl)e  phosphates  of  lime,  mag- 
nesia, potash,  and  soda.  The  other  49  per  cent, 
is  made  up  of  sulphates  and  clijorides  of  the 
above  named  bases,  1  per  cent,  of  silica,  and  a 
trace  of  iron. 

In  the  ash  obtained  by  burning  maize  straw, 
Saussure  finds  14.70  per  cent,  phospliates;  4 
per  cent,  sulphates  and  chlorides  ;  18  per  cent 
silica;  1  per  cent  carbonate  of  lime;  and  the 
notable  quantity  of  59  per  cent,  carbonate  of 
potash  (pearlash,)  beside  traces  of  iron  and  alu- 
mina. 

Let  us  now  sum  up  our  mineral  elements. 

In  the  corn  tliere  are  of  phosphates 11.50  lbs. 

•'     straw  14.70  percent.,     "      66.70     " 

Straw  and  seed  carbonate  potasli, 295.00     " 

"             "         sulphates  and  chlorides, . .  30.00     " 

"            "        oxide  of  iron,  lime, alumina,  6.80     " 

Silica, 90.00    " 

500,00  lbs. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  90  lbs.  of  sili- 
ca, (flint  sand,)  is  truly  a  mineral  acid,  and  com- 
bined, in  the  stems  of  corn  and  other  plants  with 
potash,  soda,  and  lime.  No  part,  probably,  of 
the  295  lbs.  potash  exists  in  corn  as  a  carbonate-^ 
but  as  a  neutral  salt,  made  so  by  the  union  of 
some  vegetable  acid,  which  is  changed  into  car- 
bonic acid,  by  the  combustion  of  the  plant. 
Some  may  be  disposed  to  doubt  as  to  the  fact  of 
there  being  so  much  pearlash  in  corn  stalks  and 
cobs.  Those  that  are  old  enough  to  remember 
when  saleratus  was  unknown,  and  pearlash  was 
so  scarce,  that  cohash  had  to  be  used  as  a  substi- 
tute, will  find  less  difficulty  in  believing  the 
chemist.  Does  the  reader  inquire  how  many- 
pounds  of  good  hard  wood  ashes  he  must  apply 
in  the  hill  and  on  it,  per  acre,  to  yield  295  lbs  of 
potash  to  the  crop?  100  lbs.  of  ashes  put  up  in 
a  leach  tub  and  washed  (lixiviated  or  leached) 
will  lose  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  their  weight 
by  solution.  Good  beech,  maple,  hickory,  elm, 
and  oak  ashes  placed  in  the  soil,  will  probably 
yield  in  the  course  of  three  summer  months  40 
per  cent,  of  their  weight  of  soluble  salts.  Ac- 
cording to  this  estimate,  1250  lbs.  will  furnish 
an  acre  of  corn  plants  with  500  lbs.  of  the  salts 
of  potash,  soda,  magnesia,  &c.  But  will  1250 
lbs.  of  beech  or  oak  ash,  yield  78  lbs.  of  the 
phosphates  of  those  alkaline  bases  ?  This  is  an 
important  inquiry. 

According  to  Dr.  Sprengel,  100  lbs.  of  the 
ash  of  red  beech  contains  5.62  per  cent,  of  phos- 
phoric acid.  If  we  allow  this  acid  to  be  combi- 
ned with  bases  in  corn  stalks,  in  the  same  pro- 
portion as  exists  in  the  bones  of  animals,  (5H 
base  to  48^  acid,)  then  100  lbs.  of  red  beech  ash, 
contain,  within  a  fraction,  12  lbs.  of  the  phos- 
phates required  by  corn  plants.  This  would  give 
150  lbs.  in  1250  of  beech  ash.  Allowing  only 
40  per  cent  of  these  150  lbs.  of  phosphates  (bone 
earth)  to  be  available,  the  corn  plants  would  ge! 
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•nly  CO  lbs.,  while  they  would  require  78  for 
their  developement.  The  additional  18  lbs.  of 
phosphates  will  be  supplied  in  stable  manure  at 
a  pretty  cheap  rate.  100  lbs.  of  honcs^  either 
ground  or  dissolved  in  a  weak  solution  of  sulphu- 
ric acid,  will  also  supply  the  lacking  phosphorus. 
Leached  ashes  will  answer  the  purpose. 

We  should  apply  one  half  of  the  12.jO  lbs. 
ashes  in  the  hill  at  the  time  of  planting,  taking 
«arc  to  mix  them  with  the  earth,  and  the  balance 
on. the  hill  after  the  second  lioeing.  The  first  rain 
tiiat  fell  would  take  the  alkalies  down  among  the 
roots  of  the  plant  just  at  the  time  and  place  most 
needed.  Without  going  into  all  the  minutia,  let 
us  iissume  that  we  have  grown  and  harvested,  by 
cutting  at  the  roots,  60  bushels  of  corn  per  acre. 
Can  we  not  raise  our  second  and  ihird  crops, 
cheaper  than  we  did  the  first  ?  If  you  will  al- 
low us  to  save  all  the  manure  made  from  the  corn 
stalks  and  cobs,  we  will  raise  the  second,  and  all 
.subsequent  crops  much  cheaper,  and  you  may 
carry  the  corn  to  England  in  any  shape  you 
please.  But  before  we  consider  the  best  method 
of  saving  manure,  we  must  investigate  at  some 
length  in  another  article,  the  source  from  which 
corn,  wheat  and  other  cereals,  derive  their  or- 
ganized elements. 

AVhen  you  half  give  away,  or  waste  your  house 
ashes,  please  remember,  practical  farmer,  that 
without  potash,  you  can  raise  neither  corn  nor 
potatoes,  nor  wheat,  nor  grass,  nor  any  other 
good  crop. 


Agricultural  and  Commercial  Statistics. 

NO.  II. 

Price  of  Flour  in  New  York  for  23  years,  as 
fte    record    has   been    kept  by  Mr.   Heywood, 

Esq.,  President  of  the  P>uffalo  Board  of  Trade,  on 

the  first  Wednesday  in  January  and  July  of  each 
year. 

'far.                                   January.  July. 

1823, $6,62^  $7,2.5 

1824....... 6,25  5,87i 

1825, 5,25  5,25 

1826, 5,25  4,75 

1827, 5,12i  4,50 

1828, 5,25  4,62J 

1829, 8,37J        I  5,87i 

18J0, 5,12J  4,87i 

1831, 5,75  5,37A 

1832, 6,374  5,75 

1833, 6,00  5,87| 

1834, 5,50  4,87i 

r.        1835, 5,12i  6,62i 

1836, 7,25  7,12J 

»           1837, 10,12.J  9,75 

1838, 8,75  7,25 

1839, 8,87i  6,3Ji 

1840, 5,87i  4,62i 

1841, 4,93i  5,37i 

1842, 5,87i  5,93| 

1843, 4,56i  5,62i 

1844, 4,62i  4,31t 

1845, 4,68  4,62i 

Flour,  Pork,  Live  Hogs,  Lard  and  Bacon, 
Butter  and  Cheese,  exported  from  the  United 
Slates  in  24  years  : 


Pork,  Hogs, 
Years.  Flour.         Lard,  Bacon.     Butter  <^'  Cheese. 

1821,....  84,298,043        $1,354,116  $190,287 

1822,...-     5,103,482            1,359,899  221,041 

1823,....     4,9fi2,873            1,291,322  192,773 

1824 5,759,176            1,489,051  204,205 

1325;....     4.212,127            1,832,679  247,787 

1826,.-..     4,121,466            1,892,429  207,765 

1827,..--     4,434,881            1,555,698  184,049 

1828,...-     4,283,669            1,495,830  176,354 

1829,...-     5,000,023            1,493,629  176,205 

1830,.---     6,132,129            1,315,215  142,370 

1831,.-..   10,401,728            1,501,644  264,796 

1832,....     4,974,121            1,928,196  290,820 

1833,-..-     5,642,602            2,151,583  258,452 

1834,--..     4,569,.379            1,796,001  190,099 

1835,....     4,394,777            1,776,332  164,809 

1836,....     3,572,599            1,383,344  114,033 

1837,....     2,987,2,9            1,?99,7L)6  96,176 

1838,....     3,603,299            1,312,346  148,191 

1839,....     6,925,170            1,177,230  127,550 

1840,....   10,143,615            1,894,894  210,749 

1841,...-     7,759,646            2,621,537  504,815 

1842,--.-     7,375,356            2,629,403  338,185 

1;!43, 9  mo.  3,763,073            2,120,020  508,968 

1844,....     6,759,488            3,236,479  758,829 

Statement  of  the  value  of  all  the  property  which 

cleared   from,  and  came  to  the   Hudson  on   the 

Canals  in  the  years  1844  and  1845  : 

1844.  1845. 

Arrived, §34,640,446  ©45,452,301 

Cleared, 53,142,40'?  55,453,998 

$87,782,849         $100,906,298 
Excess  in  18-^5  over  1844, .$13,123,449 

Statement  of  all  the  property  which  came  to 
Hudson  river  on  the  Canals,  in  1845,  with  the 
quantity  and  estimated  value  of  each  article,  in 
Albany  and  Troy  : 

THE  FOREST. 

Furs  and  peltry 708,749  lbs,  $873,435 

Boards  and  scantling 237,924,666  ft.  4,044,720 

Shingles.... 72,120  M.  234,390 

Timber 2,492,668  ft.  4)8,534 

Staves 139,754,800  lb.<i.  628,898 

Wood 17,696  cords.        86,258 

.4.8he3 69,668  brls.      1,393,360 

Total  value.,  $7,759,596 
AGRICULTURE. 

Pork 45,153  brls.  $571,637 

Beef 67,699     "  507,743 

Bacon 1,631,700  lbs.  118,299 

Cheese 27,542,861     "  1,921,000 

Butter 21,825,455     "  3,055,564 

Lard 3,064,800     "  245,184 

Wool 9,-504,039     "  2,946,2.52 

Hides 293,009     "  36,627 

Flour.... 2,517,250  brls.  14,021,081 

Wlieat 1,620,'033  bush.  1,941,869 

Rye 157,433    "  111,002 

Corn 35,803     "  21,479 

Barley 1,137,917     "  671,371   J 

Other  grains 1,294,609     "  491,951 

Bran  and  ship  stuffs 1,067,665     "  160,150 

I'eas  and  Beans 66,175     "  70,145 

Potatoes 145,569     "  58,076 

Dried  fruit 360,966     "  32,477 

Cotton....; 66,800  lbs.  5,177 

Tobacco 670,900     "  80,508 

Clover  and  grass  seed...     3,161,200     "  221.284 

Flaxseed 8,303,960     "    '  166,0*9 

Hops 874,200     "  157,356 

Total  value,  $27,61-2,291 
MANUFACTURES. 

Domestic  spirits 1,588,601  gall.  $444,809 

Leather 15,333,925  lbs.  2,765,508 
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Furniture 2,501,024     " 

Bar  and  pig  lead 223,500     " 

Pig  iron 8,U31,218     " 

Iron  ware 4,G05,atif!     ' ' 

Domestic  woolens 1,407,529  lbs. 

"         cottons 1,879,446     " 

Salt     ..                 ]72,!^03brli 


250,102 
.  8,040 
140,540 
180,015 
1,D00,02!) 
582,  (i28 
147,023 


Total  value, 

Merchandize 505,708  lbs 

OTHER  ARTICLEt. 

Stone,  lime  and  clay 55,344,593  Iw. 

Gypsum : 12,203,800    " 

Mineral  coal 47,798,300    " 

Sundries 83,237,259    " 


rorest 

Agnoulture. . 
Manufactures 
Merchandize. 
Other  articles 


Total  value, 
AGGREGATES. 

607,030  ions. 

447,027  '' 

, 49,8i£  " 

253  " 

99,321     *' 


Total, 


1,204,943 


$6,432,259 

88,497 

$83,010 

27,056 

119,490 

3.329,190 

$3,559,058 

$7,7.59,590 
27,612.291 

6,432,259 
88,49T 

3,559, 058 

45,452,301 


Statement  of  property  cleared  from  the  Hud- 
son river  on  all  the  Canals  in  1844  and  1845, 
value  of  such  property,  Tolls  and  number  of 
Boats  cleared : 


1844. 

Boats  cleared 19,393 

Tons 208,099 

Value $53,142,403 

Tolls ■- 082,068 


1845. 

20,040 

224,013 

$55,453,998 

727,482 


pressed,   although  we  hav^  little  hope  that  the 
Legislature  will  abate   the  foils  on  the  articles 
named.     If  every  town  west  ^f  Utica  had  an  ef- 
ficient Farmer's  Club  to  peti'ion  the  luw-makine 
power,  the  object  could  be  attained  at  once.— 
But  so  long  as  the  tillers  of  ifie  soil  will  not  act 
together,  nor  associate  to  advince  their  common 
interests,  they  can  expect  nojiing  truly  benefi- 
cial and  important  from  the  iojaled  effirts  of  a 
i'ew  public  spirited  farmers.     Vhe  whob  frame- 
work of  civilized  society  with  41  its  ad-antao-es 
is  but  a  system  of  organizationi-oi'  unted  eiTort ' 
to  accomplish  certain  purpose^     It  is   passing 
strange  that  American  agricultuists  siould  be  s» 
unwilling  to  form,   and   .maintOn   ifrricultural 
Associations.     U  a   farmer   in  IVtstern    New 

Inn^'u""   ^f    P^^"'^   '''*^^^"'    '^^^s   to   send 
1000  lbs.  ot  oats,  potatoes,  or  ap^cs  by  canal  to 
tide-water,  he  is  compelled  to  pajfust  ihur  times 
as  much  loll  per  mile  as  the  naa  in  Ohio  or 
Pennsylvania,  who  sends  1000  hs  of  mineral 
coal  through  tio  canal.     It  is  Im  that  New 
York  improvements,  paid  for  in  fartby  a  direct 
tax,  can  be  used  b,  ^k  citizens  of  ther  Stales 
lor  transporting  the.  ,i,eap,   ^eighv  articles, 
like  coal   lead,  and  sah.vhile  the  SxL^  will  liot 
pernriit  Western  New  \.j,  fa,mers :</ send  anr 
of  their  coarse  agriculU,]  staples  ■>oa,<^h  thi 
same  channels.      Ihe  fetg  authoritis  ire 
Vegetable  Food  coming  from  other  States  into  |  to  blame  for  thisconditi^<nf  thjno-s    ^fhe  f 

ers  as  a  body  have  not  akk^  h,  ti.^  jjvile^Tof 
using  the  canals  and  ra  -rads  of  thl  State  for 
sendmg  potatoes,  oats,  h^v^^t  anima.  and  the 
like,  to  market,  on,  _tl^  ^owest  ptcticable 
terms.  _  Surely,  if  Jtmig  l\not  vvorbi  asking 
for,  It  is  hardly  worlji  anyonfi;  while  t  force  it 
upon  others. 

It  is  from  no  feelL^  of  s^lfisl^,,  ^^.^  ^^.^  ,^ 
sert,   that  the   farmd-s  of  ¥est(i  1*^^^.  yorlr 
greatly  need  a  Jouri\l,  devoted  tc^i,especia| 
interests,  and  whollyjidepeadent  \jj  pQii^jcai 
parties,  which  shall  di\:uss  some  ot''Kj-j|,^o.g  j^g, 
side  the  mere  detail  of  agricultur  jf^^^ga 
will  not  look  after  th^-  own  public,  ^^^^  ^ 
private  interests,  in  inters  of  legisla    ^^^^^ 
they  a  right  to  expect  thers  to  be  ii'i<Ji''.ii.efii 
of  their  prosperity,   inthis  selfish  vvo\  ^^^^^ 
they  themselves  are  ?    \Ve  are  anxious,  ^j^^  ' 
co-operation  of  all  v/hc\are  willing  to\   -^^ 
building  up  the  farmers  ol^ur  own  empir^^^^ 
without  doing  the  least  in>j-y  to  any  othei  * 
in  the  community.      Who  lo;?s  not  kno\\^ 
when  the  tillers  of  the  eartt  prosper,  all  o, 
classes  participate,  in  an  eqn;\  degree  1 

Fine  Pickle  pou  Meat. — I^own  sugar,  bc^ 
salt,  common  salt,  each  five  po\nds;  sulphate^ 
potash  one  lb. ;  pimento,  (bruisej)  five  ounces; 
black  pepper,  (bruised)  three  ouiiijes;  nutmegs, 
(rasped)  one  ouqce ;  b'lilin;^  v.'atei,  five  gillons. 
Mix.  This  not  only  imparts  a  fifit  red  color  t« 
the  meat,  but  also  gives  it  a  most  delicious  flavor. 


New  York,  showing  an  increase  of  300  per  cent 
in  six  years  : 

Buff'alo  mid 

Black  Rock.  Oswego.  Whitehall.  Total. 

To7:s.  Tons.  Tm.s.  Tons. 

1838, .58.907  10,955  3,400  72,622 

1839, 72;284  16,107  3,918  92,309 

1840, 111,533  10,395  3,574  131,3'>2 

1841, 138,036  18,762  2,921  159,719 

1842, 145,093  24,188  3,376  172,050 

1843, 166,327  28,025  4,588  198,940 

1844, 165,701  48,123  6,457  220,340 

The  total  arrivals  at  tide-water  in  1844  were 
331,859  tons,  showing  that  the  arrivals  from  with- 
out the  State  at  the  three  places  above  named, 
are  equil  to  two-thirds  of  the  whole  that  reach 
Tide- Water. 


The  Farmer's  Ciul). 

At  a  meetinT  of  (lie  Farm-ir's  Club  of  Vates  County,  held 
in  the  village  of  i'enn-Yan  on  the  2d  day  of  Jan.  1840,  the- 
following  r^soi  11  lions  after  being  discussed,  were  unani- 
mously adopted. 

Resolved,  That  wo  believe  the  Farmers  of  Western  Nevv 
York,  as  well  as  the  State  at  larpe,  would  be  greatly  bene- 
fited, if  the  liiu!  Uoivl  Companies  between  Albany  and 
Buffilo,  Wire  an'.horized  or  compelled  to  transport,  free 
from  toll,  live  Stock  and  freeh  provisions,  including  the 
products  of  tlif  (lairy,  during  both  summer  and  winter  ;  and 
that  we  alf-o  believe,  that  said  companies  should  be  com- 
pelled to  tr;ius;iort  the  same  at  reasonable  rates. 

Therefor-'.  Resolved,  That  oar  .Senator  and  member  of 
Assembly  b*-  retjueated  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Lcgisla- 
.ture,  to  thii  important  subject  at  the  present  session. 
'■  Resolved,  'i'hat  the  names  of  the  Officers  of  the  Club,  be 
appended  to  these  resolutions,  and  they  be  sent  to  our  Rep- 
resentatives.. ■  A.  lilGELOW,  (S'ec'y 

Remarks. — We    entirely    concur    with    our 
Yates  county  friends  in  the  opinions  above  ex- 
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To  Coneipondents. 

Tub  vieNvs  of  our  correspondent  at  Pavillion 
Centre,  in  regard  tc  the  influence  o  the  Moon 
on  the  circulating  .luidsni  plants,  and  his  idea  of 
"valves"  in  their  say.  vessels,  are  ingenious  but 
Tint  acco-dine  to  the  received  notions  ol  physi- 
Igists..  thLime.  Irrespectiveofthe  "Moon" 
and  "values,"  his  pactice  of  plowing  up  Canada 
Thistles,  once  a  nvnth,  most  thoroughly,  is  wor- 
thy of  gci  eral  adq)tion^ 

•  Our  Brmswick  (Ohio,)  Correspondent  is  in- 
formed  that,  for  I'W  moist  land,  the  "  White  Flat 
Norfolk"  Tirni.  is  regarded  as  the  best  ;  for 
high  dry  gromt'the  Globed-shaped  Red  Turnip, 
Zn  in  July  ae  pound  of  seed  per  acre.  To 
be  had  at  the  Rchester  Seed  Store. 

Dr  Lee— 5r:  The  Farmer's  Club  of  Yates 
County,  lately  ^rmed,  have  directed  n.e  as  their 
Secret'a'ry,  to\rite  you  their  reqj^^  ^-t  you 
waald,  by  le^^ez  give  ^-^^alogue  Hh^ose  bo^K  , 
whch,  in  yairnind,   are  best  calculated  to  in- 

'^'wVSk.  to  consumev'^ir  time  for  our  spe- 

, ,        r;u  1  t  i..i^,v;no-  lat  you  have  been  cnti- 
cialbeiiefr,  lit  knoxving  ^  ? 
callv  and  '.eilously  enga^  \n  tlie  study  ol   Ag 

.    •,  ^^oforvpd  t  write  you.     We  wish 

nculture,   «  P  .^  f^^^^ently  extensive  for  50 
to  o^et  up  i  iibiaiy  sun        j 
or  100  farers,  and  su^  a  one  as  wul  be  most 
beneficial  ,0   them.    ^  giving  such_ catalogue 
"ou  will  ^itify,  and  feof  great  service  to  the 

member,  f  the  Clulj^^^^^^  Bigilow,  Sec^y. 

P.nr 'fan,  iV.^A'^^- 30.  1S45. 
ANSWEE. 

We  hav  re"^^^*^  ^  number  of  Lettere  simi- 
,  •  /  .0  the  pbove,  tnd  as  we  like  to  kill 
ir  in  pu  [  J  ^^.  reply  to  all  through 

S5veral  birr  ?  r  j  o 

tie  Farmf     ,         .     ^   r  „      „      i      j 
rp,     ,  ^.vorks  extant,  i  a  general  and  com- 

,        ..  character,    ar   Boussingault's    Ru- 
P  ,    p  'my, — Johnston^    Lectures  on    Agri- 
,      chemistry, — Vo)  Thaer's   Principles  of 
.      .  are,  (published  >  the  Farmers  Library, 
■^^"iey  &  McElrath,—Liebig's  Writings,— 
T    ,  Practical   Agricltnre, — Stephen's  Book 
c    Farm, — and    L^don's   Encyclopedia  of 
.  ulture  and   Gan-ning.     On   special  sub- 
.^: — Morell's   Ami'ican  Shepherd, — Down- 
•^s  Works, — Dr.  Bi'ris'  Entomology, — Hitch- 
k's  Geology, — >ement's    Poulterer's    'Com- 
nion, — all    the    xgricultural  Periodicals   pub- 
shed    in   this    Sate, — the    London    Farmer's 
>fagazine, — and  he  Transaction  of  the  Highland 
j^gricultural  Saiety,  (Scotland.) 

Loudon's  is  .n  expensive  work,  although  one 
of  sterling  vahe.  There  are  some  errors  in  the 
Tables  of  thf  analysis  of  Wheat  in  .Tohnston's 
Chemistry,  fs  copied  from  Dr.  Sprengel,  which 
have  misled  the  Editors  of  the  American  Quar- 
terly Journd   of  Agriculture   and  Science,  and 


some  others.  These  errors  we  shall  take  an 
early  oppcfi-tunity  to  point  out.  Notwithstanding 
a  few  signal  defects,  the  Lectures  of  Professor 
Johnston  can  i)e  studied  with  great  benefit  by 
every  practical  tiller  of  the  earth. 

There  is  one  Book,  that  we  have  not  named 
which  is  of  more  importance  than  all  the  others, 
It  is  the  Volume  of  Nature — a  work  written  by 
the  Creator,  and  published  in  all  the  languages 
spoken  by  the  race  of  beings  that  both  see  and 
feel  their  justacoountabilityto  the  God  that  made 
them.  Although  this  Volume  can  not  be  placed 
in  your  little  libraries,  nor  can  it  be  purchased 
by  the  combined  wealth  of  a  thousand  worlds, 
yet  all  may  study  it  with  infinite  profit.  While 
we  pay  a  respectfil  deference  to  the  opinions  of 
men,  as  published  in  books,  we  should  ever  have 
an  eye,  and  a  thought  keenly  perceptive  of  Na- 
ture's  process  for  changing  crumbling  rocks,  air 
and  water  into  good  bread,  milk,  m.eat,  and  ma- 
terial for  clothing.  The  science  of  Agriculture 
should  be  studied  for  its  benign  influence  on  the 
moral  faculties  of  man.  The  mind  that  habitu- 
ally contemplates  the  infinite  wisdom  and  good- 
ness displayed  in  the  mineral,  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal kingdoms,  can  hardly  let  itself  down  to  the 
practice  of  vice,  the  indulgence  of  avarice,  or 
to  the  rule  of  any  groveling  passion. 

Sincerely  do  we  hope  that  these  worthy  ex- 
amples will  be  followed  by  others.  We  want  to 
see  a  little  more  intellectual,  and  professional 
pride  among  practical  farmers.  Two  thirds  of 
the  electors  in  New  York,  and  perhaps  three- 
quarters,  are  agriculturalists.  What  proportion 
think  you,  of  this  class,  will  be  chosen  to  amend 
the  Constitution  next  April  1  Who  among  the 
opponents  of  "book  farming"  and  "book  knowl- 
edge" will  be  honored  with  a  seat  in  the  Con- 
vention ? 


For  the  Genesee  Farmer. 
Mr.  Editor  : — I  wish  to  remind  you  of  the 
promise  you  gave  me,  in  relation  to  the  time  of 
sowing  salt,  and  the  quantity  to  be  sown. — 
Are  beans  a  profitable  field  crop  1 — and  what 
kinds  are  the  best  1  Can  they  be  procured  in 
your  city,  and  what  price  1  G.  D. 

Remarks. — Beans  are  a  profitoble  crop.  The 
small  white  variety  sell  at  the  highest  price  per 
bushel,  although  they  do  not  yield  so  largely  as 
some  other  kinds.  Beans  are  worth  in  the  mar- 
ket, as  brought  in,  $1  per  bushel.  Retailed  from 
shops  at  t8)l.'2,3. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  salt  as  a  fertilizer,  from 
3  to  5  bushels  may  be  sown.  Unlike  gypsum, 
ashes,  and  barn-yard  manure,  salt  will  all  dis- 
solve at  once,  and  hence  will  last  in  the  soil 
but  a  short  time.  We  prefer  to  apply  1^  bush- 
els early  in  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  snow  is  off, 
and  an  equal  quantity  in  four  weeks,  thereafter, 
sown  broad  cast  like  plaster,  with  which  we 
should  mix  it.     We  have  a  little  apprehension 
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that  some  of  the  particles  of  salt  might  fall  on  the 
centre  of  wheat  plants,  lodge,  and  when  dissolved 
injure  this  tender  vegetable.  One  could  easily 
scatter  a  few  handsfull,  in  the  usual  way  of  sow- 
ing, wait  a  few  days,  and  then  satisfy  himself 
whether  it  would  do  to  sow  salt  over  a  larger  sur- 
face. We  have  never  heard  of  any  injury,  but 
in  all  experiments,  due  care  should  be  used  to 
avoid  loss  in  any  way. 

The  fertilizers  which  promise  the  greatest  ben- 
efit to  the  practical  farmers  of  this  State  are  salt, 
gypsum,  lime,  wood  ashes,  and  charcoal.  To 
render  salt  and  gypsum  more  available,  the  duty 
should  be  taken  off  from  salt  and  the  canal  tolls 
reduced  to  a  mere  nominal  sum  on  both  salt  and 
plaster.  The  State  should  charge  just  duty 
enough  on  salt  to  pay  for  inspection  and  super- 
intendence. The  idea  of  deriving  a  public  rev- 
enue by  a  direct  tax  on  the  salt  eaten  by  a  poor 
man's  cow,  is  precisely  of  a  piece  with  a  direct 
tax  on  her  milk,  eaten  by  his  children.  The 
rich  man,  worth  $100,000,  uses  perhaps  20  lbs. 
of  salt  a  year  ;  while  the  comparatively  poor  far- 
mer, with  30  head  of  cattle  and  100  sheep,  will 
consume  forty  times  as  much.  If  the  State 
needs  the  $'200,000  which  it  gets — more  or  less — 
from  salt  duties,  there  is  a  fair  way  to  collect  the 
money  by  an  equitable  tax  on  the  whole  proper- 
ty of  its  inhabitants. 


For  the  Genesee  Farmer. 
Mr.  Editor  : — In  these  times  of  temperance 
reform  the  question  is  frequently  asked,  "if  you 
stop  distilling,  what  will  you  do  with  your  coarse 
grain  ?"  In  answer  to  this,  I  would  say  you  had 
better  feed  it  out  to  your  stock  of  various  kinds. 
I  believe  it  would  be  more  profitable  for  our 
farmers  so  to  do,  than  to  take  it  to  the  stills  at 
the  highest  market  price  ;  and  surely  more  far- 
mer-like. As  it  was  a  few  years  ago  with  ap- 
ples, most  of  our  farmers  would  cart  their  apples 
to  the  distillery,  and  get  3  or  4  cents  per  bushel, 
or  a  gallon  for  6  bushels — and  thought  they  were 
doing  pretty  well  ;  but  people  have  found  out 
lately  that  apples  are  worth  at  least'  one  shilling 
a  bushel  to  feed  out  to  any  thing,  and  all  kinds 
of  stock  or  poultry  will  fatten  on  them  without 
the  trouble  of  gathering  them.  So  you  see  we 
were  paying  75  cents  per  gallon  for  the  critter, 
of  no  value,  besides  gathering  tliem,  &c.  1  fed 
most  of  my  coarse  grain  to  my  stock,  and  what  I 
gave  my  sheep  was  worth  one  dollar  per  bushel 
in  the  increase  of  fleece  and  carcass ;  and  for 
my  oats  and  apples  my  poultry  gave  me  more 
than  fifty  cents  per  bushel.  I  was  not  like  two 
of  my  neighbor  farmers,  who,  when  the  distiller 
offered  up  fifty  cents  for  corn  a  year  ago,  took 
their  crops  to  him  at  that  price  and  tlien  lost  more 
in  value  of  their  stock  for  the  want  of  it  tiian 
they  got  for  all  their  grain.  Such  farmers,  Mr. 
Editor,  I  think  do  not  work  it  in  the  most  profit- 
able way,  and  I  should  like  to  read  your  opinion 


on  this  subject  in  the  next  number  of  the  1  armer. 
Rkmarks. — We  have  long  been  aware  of  the 
fact,  that  apples  can  be  profitably  grown  to  feed, 
not  only  animals  of  the  genus  homo,  but  those 
domesticated  for  the  use  of  man.  With  regard 
to  selling  grain  for  the  manufacture  of  whiskey, 
or  alcohol,  for  consumption  in  the  arts,  it  is  pure- 
ly a  moral  question,  which  each  person  must  de- 
cide according  to  his  own  conscience. 

A  Small  Farm  with  a  Great  Farmer. 

We  copy  the  following  paragraph  from  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Farms,  made  for 
the  year  184.5,  as  introductory  to  a  short  note 
from  a  public  benefactor — a  man  who  has  prac- 
tically demonstrated  the  way  to  be  rich  in  rural 
comforts,  and  independent,  with  a  lai'ge  family, 
on  20  acres  of  land : 

"  To  Martin  Smith  of  Wheatland,  the  individual  whs 
with  only  20  acres  of  land,  has  sustained  and  brouglit  up  a 
family  of  13  children — had  money  on  hand  to  assist  hispoor 
neiglihors  who  had  200  acres  of  land  ;  and  who  by  his  in- 
domitable industry,  good  management  and  perseverance, 
has  been  enabled  to  hold  on  to  his  grain  crop  .3  years,  wai- 
ting for  a  market — a  diploma  framed  and  glazed. 
L.  R.  Langwortyv,  1 
J.  H.  Robinson,  | 

RoMANTA  Hart,         !  --, •,,      „ 

Elisha  Harmon,        ^<^om™"ee." 
T.  H.  Hyatt, 
Jas.  p.  Fogg, 

For  the  Genesee  Farmer. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  have  long  since  felt  it  my 
duty  to  express  my  warmest  thanks  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Garbutt,  for  the  very  high  compliments 
he  has  paid  our  Family,  through  the  Gen'esee 
Farmer,  as  being  a  family  of  industrious  habits, 
and  trying  to  get  a  living  as  we  are  commanded 
by  a  high  authority — that  is,  by  the  sweat  of  the 
brow. 

We  are  again  under  renewed  obligations  to 
the  same  gentleman  for  his  inviting,  and  accom- 
panying the  Committee  on  Farms  to  our  house, 
and  for  the  excuses  we  hope  he  made,  for  the 
slovenly  appearance  of  our  place.  Our  thanks 
are  also  due  to  the  other  gentlemen  of  the  Com- 
mittee, for  their  call  and  their  friendly  feelings. 
I  believe  their  visit  did  me  more  good  than  all 
the  tonics  I  had  taken  for  many  a  day,  for  they 
were  all  warm  hearted  and  friendly.  They  no- 
ticed some  things  that  were  not  as  they  should  be, 
in  a  very  pleasant  and  friendly,  way,  and  we 
hope  we  shall  be  able  to  put  them  to  rights,  by  and 
by.  My  warm  thanks  are  due  to  the  Committee 
for  their  complimenting  us  so  warmly  for  good 
management,  and  for  helping  our  neighbors, 
(which,  by  the  by,  was  no  benefit  to  us,  though 
we  did  our  duty,)  and  for  the  unmerited  premium 
the  Committee  has  seen  fit  to  give  us,  we  shall 
accept  of  it,  with  many  thanks,  and  much  plea- 
sure. We  shall  keep  it  safe,  and  in  some  con- 
spicuous place,  to  remind  us  of  our  friends  that 
we  have  seen.  Although  we  have  not  had  the 
pleasure  of  a  personal  acquaintance,  should  it 
please  an  all  wise   Providence  to  restore  to  me 
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my  health  again,  so  that  I  may  again  have  the 
pleasure  of  tilling  the  soil,  I  shall  strive  to  de- 
rterve  my  next  premium. 

In  noticing  the  many  volumes  that  are  dis- 
tributed among  Farmers,  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  light  and  knowledge  are  increas- 
ing, and  we  teel  anxious  for  a  share  of  it.  I 
•nee  heard  a  man  ask  another  if  he  did  not  know 
enough  about  Farming  without  taking  that  paper, 
(pointing  to  the  Genesee  Farmer,)  he  held  in 
his  hand.  He  replied  that  he  did  not,  and  said 
a  good  deal  more  about  the  want  of  knowledge. 
This  was  some  ten  years  ago,  I  should  think, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  man  that  knew 
enough,  I  fear  does  not  know  as  much  now,  for 
he  has  lost  in  property  pretty  seriously.  We  do 
not  believe  this  was  because  he  did  not  take  that 
paper,  but  because  he  learned  the  trade  too  soon. 
As  for  the  man  that  took  the  paper,  we  believe 
he  takes  it  yet,  and  has  held  his  own  very  well. 

Martin  Smith. 
Wheatland,  Dec.  24,  1845. 


The  West  is  Coming. 

To  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  increase 
•f  business  on  the  Upper  Lakes,  growing  out  of 
tiie  surplus  products  of"  the  West,  we  copy  from 
ihe  Buffalo  Commercial  Advertiser  its  list  of 
new  craft  constructed  and  placed  in  commissson 
in  the  year  184.5. 

Number,  tonnage  and  estimated  cost  of  now  vessels  built  in 
1845,  from  tiiis  city  westward  lo  Chicago  : 

Name.                 Class.  Tans.  Wlwre  built.  Cost. 

Kiagara,  ste'r,  1075  ButTaio,  iP.'j.OOO 

Oregon,  "  781  Newport,  Mich.,  or>,000 

Boston,  "  775  Detroit,           "  55,00ii 

■Superior,  "  567  Perrysbtirgh,  O.,  45,000 

Troy,  "  547  Maumee  (Jity,  O.,  40,000 

London,  "  456  Chippewa,  (J.  \V.,  46,000 

Helen  Strong,  "  253  Monroe,  Mich.,  22,000 

John  Owen,  "  250  Truago,         "  20,000 

Komeo,  "  180  Detroit,         "  12,000 

Enterprise,  "  100  Creen  Hay,  VV.  T.,  8,000 

Knipire,  2d,  "  100  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  8,000 

Algomah,  "  100  St.  Joseph  river,   "  8,000 

Pilot,  "  CO  Union  City,            "  5,000 

Princeton,  prop'r,  456  Perrysburgh,  O.,  40,000 

Oregon,  "  .113  CleveLind,  O.,   .  18,000 

J'hanix,  "  .305               "  22,000 

Detroit,  "  290  Detroit,  Mich.,  15,001) 

Odd  Fellow,  brig,  225  Cleveland,  ().,  9,000 

Fntcrprise,  "  207  (irand  Kapids,  Mich.,  8,000 

M  ing-and-VVing,     schr,  228  Cleveland,  O.,  9,000 

Magnolia,  ,    "  200  Ch;irleston,  O.,  8,000 

Scotland,  '    "  200  IVrrysburgh,  U.,  8,000 

J.  Y.  Scimmon,  "  194  Chicago,  111.,  8,000 

Kapoleon,  "  195  Sault  ."-^te.  Marie,  8,000 

Freeman,  "  190  Charleston,  O.,  7,500 

Eagle,  "  180  Sandusky,  O.,  7,000 

Poneslerl,  "  1.50  Milvvaukie,  W.  T.,  6,000 

Sheppardson,  "  1.30                "  5,000 

Rockwell,  "  120               "  5,000 

E.   Henderson,  "  110                "  4,500 

Rainbow,  "  117  Sheboygan,       "  4,000 

C.  Howard,  "  103  Huron,  O.,  4,000 

J.Irwin,  "  JOl  Cleveland.  O.,  4,000 

Avenger,  "  78  Cottersville,  Mich.,  3,000 

Flying  Dutchman,     "  74  Madison,  C).,  3,000 

Cadet,  "  72  Clevehmd,  O.,  3,500 

\V.  A.  Adair,  "  61                "  3,000 

Elbe,  "  57                "  3,000 

Planet,  "  25                "  3.000 

Albany,  "  M8  Raised -"nd  re-ricrjcd,   2,500 


Hlot, 

Mary  4nne, 
Marinda, 
."■Sparrow, 
Rig  R. 
Hard  Times, 
Friendship, 
Buffalo, 

Total,  48  vesseb). 


50    Milwaukie,  W.  T.,      2,500 


sloop. 


50 
GO 
50 
60 
45 
45 
30 


Lexington,  Mich., 
('hina,  '" 

Eighteen  mile  cireek, 

Sheboygan,  W.t., 
NewRuffalo,  Mich., 


1,000 
3,000 
2,500 
2,500 
1,.500 
2,000 
1,000 


10,207 


1659,000 


If  we  mistake  not,  the  following  additional 
particulars,  in  relation  to  this  year's  business, 
which  is  just  beginning  to  develop  itself,  will  be 
read  with  interest  by  Western  New  York  Far- 
mers : 

ESTIMATED    COST    OP    TWO    BOATS, 


Niagara. 
1,075  to7is. 

Hull, $30,000 

Engine, 32,009 

Fixtures, 5,000 

Joiners, 8,000 

Painting, 3,.500 

Upholstery, 3,000 

Furniture, .  - 4,000 

Anchors,  chains,  ca- 
bles, boats,  sail.s, 
blocks,  cutlery, 
lamps,  coi)king  u- 
tensils,  table  lin- 
en, &LC.,  &c., 9,500 


Boston  or  Oregon, 

780  tons. 

$22,000 

14,000 

2,000 

6,000 

2,500 

2,000 

2,000 


4,500 


Total, $95,000  $55,000 

Of  some  sixty  steamers  now  owned  on  the  lake,  there 
are  required  for  the  several  lines,  when  the  consolidation 
exists,  about  thirty  boat.f.  There  are  ahso  used,  at  the  same 
time,  .some  ten  more  small  boats,  between  intermediate 
ports,  for  towing,  &c.,  to  which  we  also  add  the  London  and 
four  others,  belonging  to  and  owned  in  (Canada.  There  arc 
also  fourteen  propellers,  and  ten  more  to  be  added  on  the 
opening  of  navigation  in  the  spring,  with  fifty  brigs  and 
two  hundred  and  seventy  schooners  known  to  be  in  com- 
mission, giving  the  annexed  summary  of  lake  tonnage  : 
Terns.  Value. 

Steamers, 60        21,500  <;1,.500,000 

Propellers, 20  6,000  '     350,000 

Brigs, 50        11,000  ? -o  oqo  000 

Schooners, 270        42,000  ^ — ''"•""" 


I  2,200,C 


Total, 400        80,000  $4,050,000 

In  this  we  enumerate  the  seven  Oswego  Propellers,  and 
such  sail  craft  belonging  to  lake  Ontario  only  as  wo  know 
participates  in  the  business  of  the  upper  lakes. 

On  the  Stocks. — The  desire  to  invest  farther  capital  ia 
vessels  is  seen  in  the  nimiber  of  new  craft  now  on  the 
stocks  at  various  places  throughout  the  whole  range  of  the 
lakes.  At  this  early  day,  we  hear  of  the  following  to  be 
rapidly  pushed  toward  completion  : 

At  this  port,  a  steamer  of  750  tons,  for  Mr.  Rked,  the  iron 
steamer  Dallas,  of  370  tons,  for  government,  and  three  pro- 
pellers of  large  size. 

At  Chippewa,  C.  \V.,  a  large  steamer. 

At  Euclid,  O.,  a  brig  of  290  tons. 

At  Conncaut,  O.,  a  brig  of  300  Ions. 

At  Cleveland,  O.,  a  steamer  of  700  tons,  three  propellers 
of  350  tons  each,  abrig  of  280  tons,  a  .schooner of  230  tons,- 
and  another  of  70  tons — all  to  be  out  early. 

At  Charleston,  O.,  a  steamer  of  800  tons,  a  propeller  of 
.350  tons,  anil  a  schooner  of  200  tons.  An  Oswego  house 
has  an  interest  in  the  propeller. 

At  Mauniee  City,  O.,  two  propellers  of  .350  tons  each. 

At  Truago,  i\Iich.,  a  large  steamer  of  225  feet  keel,  for 

Capt.   WllITAKKl!. 

At  D(>troit,  a  large  steamer,  for  Mr.  Nkwrury,  another 
for<  'a])t.  (lAoia;,  and  a  third,  of  the  largest  class,  for  CapU 

K.VNDAII,. 

At  Paimer.  Mich.,  a  propeller  for  Capt.  Esteiibrooks. 

At  Newport,  Mich.,  a  steamer  for  the  Messrs.  W'ards^ 
and  the  frame  of  ano.her  but  smaller  bo:it  fjr  l.ie  same  firm^ 
to  run  between  Letroit  and  Port  Huron. 

At  Goihich,  C.  W.,  or  vicinity,  a  f  ropellcr. 
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At  Milwau!(i !,  a  Iwrquo  !iiiii  brijj,  of  larj^e  tonrape,  330 
each.  One  of  these  vessels  is  nearly  planked  up  already, 
and  will  be  down  with  a  cargo  of  wlieat  as  soon  as  the 
str.iils  are  navigable. 

At  Dopere,  W.  T.,  a  largo  «ized  schooner  and  a  yatch  of 
70  tons. 

At  «'hieaKO,  a  large  brig  orschoonrr,  for  Capt.  Parker, 
late  of  the  liidiina. 

At  St.  Catharines,  C.  W.,  a  brig,  and  at  the  month  of  the 
(lennsee  river,  a  propeller,  for  a  Rochester  company. 

Making,  in  all, ten  steamers,  twelve  propellers,  and  twelve 
aail  vessels— thirty-four  in  all. 

As  yet  thei-e  is  not  one  acre  in  one  hundred  of 
the  tillable  land  in  the  new  states  and  territories 
which  is  under  cultivation.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  can  there  he  any  doubt  that  we  are  to  have 
powerful  competitors  in  growing  grain,  wool, 
beef  and  pork  ;  and  iience  should  study  every 
possible  means  of  lessening  the  cost  of  produ- 
cing crops  in  Western  New  York  1  Let  those 
that  have  sons,  who  wish  to  prosper  in  the  world 
by  profits  to  accrue  from  rural  labor,  see  to  it, 
that  their  knowledge  of  the  science  of  agriculture 
shall  be  such,  as  to  make  every  day's  work  on 
the  farm,  tell  to  the  very  best  advantage.  It  is 
the  waste  of  labor,  and  the  needless  loss  of  its 
fruits,  which  operate  so  disastrously  on  thousands 
of  honest  men,  as  to  keep  them  poor  all  their 
days.  It  is  a  s  id  mistake  for  any  laboring  man 
to  neglect  the  science  of  keeping  property. 

Common  School  Libraries. — These  Libra* 
ries  do  not,  as  a  general  thing,  contain  a  fair 
proportion  of  books  on  rural  affairs.  It  is  true, 
the  agricultural  literature  of  this  country  can  not 
boast  of  having  achieved  mucli ;  nevertheless, 
there  are  a  few  very  valuable  works  wliich  ought 
to  be  in  every  Common  School  Library  in  the 
State.  The  "American  Shepherd,"  by  L.  A. 
MoREi.L  ;  and  Mr.  Downinc's  "Fruits  and 
Fruit  Trees  of  America,"  and  Landscape  Gar- 
dening, have  elicited  high  commendation,  and 
discuss,  in  a  fitting  manner,  subjects  that  should 
be  studied  by  all.  The  authors  are  both  New 
Yorkers,  and  we  know  no  better  w.iy  to  enlist 
the  best  talent  in  the  State  in  the  service  of  its 
great  agricultural  interest,  than  to  take  a  decent 
notice  of  of  those  that  really  do  confer  on  the 
farming  commuity  a  substantial  benefit.  "The 
American  Poulterer's  Companion,"  byC.  N.  Be- 
MENT,  should  not  be  overlooked  in  this  connec- 
tion. 

Keepsxg  Pork. — A  correspondent  ot  the  Al- 
bany Cultivator  states  that  his  modd  of  salting 
pork  is  as  follows.  He  cuts  and  packs  the  same 
day  it  is  killed,  using  Turk's  Island  or  rock  salt. 
He  scalds  and  skims  the  brine  till  perfectly  pure  ; 
t'lcn  boils  and  pours  it  upon  the  meat  boiling  hot. 
This  mode  is  affirmed  to  take  avva}'  the  tough  and 
stringy  q.ialities  of  the  meat,  to  render  it  brittle, 
and  improve  its  flavor. 

The  best  fertilizer  of  anv  soil  is  a  spirit  of  in- 
dustry, enterprize  and  intelligence — witliout  this, 
lime,  bones,  guano,  or  other  manure,  will  be  of 
little  use. 


For  the  tJonesoe  Farmer. 

RTotes  From  S.  W. 

Dr.  Lee  : — One  of  our  best  Pennsylvania 
Gernvm  farmers,  who  has  bought  some  half  a 
dozen  farms,  witli  the  products  of  a  single  farm 
(in  wheat  and  clover  seed,)  complained  to  me 
the  other  day,  that  in  spite  of  the  green  crop  of 
clover,  plowed  into  his  wheat  fallows,  the  wheat 
heads  grew  shorter  and  more  shrutd\en  every 
year,  lie  said  that  for  a  long  time  he  had  re- 
sisted the  vulgar  notion  that  plaster,  "  wore  out 
the  land,"  but  th.at  he  now  '■'began  to  believe  it.'" 
What,  said  1,  will  you  now  give  a  bad  name  to 
a  substantive  manure,  which  for  the  last  twenty 
years  hiis  enabled  you  to  grow  rich  on  wheat 
and  clover,  because  its  services  can  no  longer 
make  up  for  the  indite riminate  loaste  of  e\ery 
other  inorganic  constituent  of  the  soil  ? 

When  I  hear  a  farmer  say  that  plaster  does 
his  land  no  good,  I  can  readily  conceive  that  the 
previous  crops  of  plastered  clover,  turned  into 
the  soil,  have  already  fixed  as  much  sulphate  of 
lime  therein  as  the  crops  need  ;  and  that  a  fur- 
ther application  is  money  and  labor  lost.  When 
I  learn  that  his  wood  aslies  have  been  sold  to  tho' 
pedlar,  that  he  keeps  but  little  farm  stock,  sells  or 
wastes  his  straw,  and  takes  no  pains  to  make  or 
save  organic  manures,  so  far  from  feeling  a  sym- 
pathy with  him  in  his  condemnation  of  pla.ster,  I 
am  only  led  to  marvel  that  this  simple  mineral 
has  so  long,  by  virtue  of  its  two-fold  operation, 
rendered  available  both  the  inorganic  treasures 
of  the  earth  and  the  organic  constituents  of  the 
air,  for  the  benefit  of  vegetable  structure.  I 
have  often  suspected  that  it  .was  almost  solely  to 
the  exhaustion  of  the  phosphates  in  the  soil,  that 
we  should  attribute  the  deterioration  in  our 
wheat  crops.  The  Pampas  of  South  America 
and  the  battle  fields  of  Europe  have  been  gleaned 
of  the  bones  of  beasts  and  men,  to  furnish  plios- 
phate  of  lime  to  the  wheat  fields  of  England. — 
Animal  bones  contain  about  half  their  weight  in 
this  precious  substance,  v/ithout  which  no  wheat 
can  be  grown :  yet,  until  the  present  season,  I 
believe,  not  a  single  bushel  of  crushed  or  calcined 
bones,  has  ever  been  applied  to  the  soil  in  wheat 
growing  Seneca.  No  attention  has  been  paid  to. 
the  saving  of  urine,  pou'lrette,  or  other  manures, 
rich  in  phosphates.  With  us,  plaster  and  a 
g!-een  crop  of  clover  is  ex).c-cteu  to  do  all. — 
When 'this  faiks,  t!ie  great  miasrnatic  west  la 
looked  to,  as  the  Elysi:in  Atlantis,  where  a  reg- 
ular system  of  borrowing  every  thing  and  re- 
turning not  even  seven  per  cent.,  may  be  car- 
ried oa,  until  lo:ig  sul^^ring  nature  cries,  hold  !  I 


TH  i:  VALUI::  OF  INDIAN  CORN. 
It  is  unibublcdiy  in  the  path  of  agricultural 
v.'!sdom,  to  follow  England  in  the  growth  and 
cultivation  of  wheat,  fjut  that  same  Providence 
which  h:us  given  England  the  cereals,  turnips, 
and  grasses,  to  flourish  in  a  cool,  moist  climate, 
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and  moderately  fertile  soil,  has  also  given  us,  to 
make  uj)  for  our  hot,  dry  summer,  and  scanty 
herbage,  the  omni  precious  Indian  corn.  The 
potato  rot  in  Ireland  could  hardly  produce  a 
greater  famine  there,  than  a  total  failure  of  the 
Indian  corn  crop  in  America.  As  the  potato  in 
Ireland,  is  the  tartilla  of  Central  and  South 
America — the  corn  bread  and  hoe  cake  south  of 
the  Potomac,  and  in  the  great  west.  Destroy  the 
•orn  crop  of  the  South,  and  you  strike  at  the  life 
of  man  and  beast  there. 

As  more  than  77  per  cent,  of  the  grain  of  In- 
dian corn  is  a  fat  forming  element,  and  the 
whole  bulk  of  the  stalks  and  leaves  are  a  nutri- 
tious fodder  for  cattle,  I  can  hardly  conceive  the 
possibility  that  there  is  a  farmer  in  Seneca  coun- 
ty so  obtuse  to  his  own  interests — so  dead  to  the 
great  lessons  which  nature  teaches  him — as  to 
neglect,  in  our  climate,  the  culture  of  Indian 
<X)rn.  Corn  is  a  gross  feeder,  no  matter  how 
gross  the  manure,  if  well  worked  into  the  soil, 
the  crop  revels  in  its  decomposition.  Not  so 
with  wheat ;  crude  manure  often  enfeebles  the 
stalk  by  a  forced  growth,  and  diminishes  the 
.  grain.  Yet  the  wheat  fallow  is  always  well  tilled, 
and  in  season,  while  the  field  of  Indian  corn  is 
generally  neglected.  It  is  the  Cinderilla  in  our 
family  agriculture.  'Tis  true  that  on  the  great 
bottoms  of  the  western  rivers  corn  may  be  grown 
comparatively  without  labor  ;  but  on  our  com- 
pact soils  every  farmer  can,  by  the  aid  of  crude 
manures,  or  vegetable  matter,  so  far  ameliorate 
a  few  acres,  as  to  get  the  maximum  yield,  at  a 
Tery  little  more  expense  than  on  the  unhealthy 
western  bottoms.  As  to  a  bad  corn  season,  in 
our  climate,  I  have  often  heard  it  complained  of, 
but  it  certainly  has  never  existed  in  fact,  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  in  this  county  !  In  our  gar- 
dens, at  least,  corn  laughs  at  a  drought,  and  sur- 
plus water  is  never  known  there. 

MULDER,  LIEBIG,  AND  PETZHOLDT. 

Some  of  the  disciples  of  Mulder  demur  stoutly 
to  the  doctrine  of  Liebig,  that  the  atmosphere, 
alone,  can  furnish  ammonia  sufficient  for  the 
nutrition  of  plants.  In  proof  of  it,  they  quote 
Liebig,  to  prove  that  a  pound  of  rain-water  con- 
tains but  one-fourth  of  a  grain  of  ammonia  ; 
hence,  say  they,  the  minute  quantity  in  the  air 
above  a  field  of  grain  must  be  far  from  sufficient 
fo  supply  nitrogen  to  the  growing  plants. 

I  would  ask,  are  not  ttie  nightly  dews  much 
richer  in  nitrogen,  in  the  form  of  ammonia,  than 
rain-water  ?  Mulder's  theory,  that  ammonia  in 
the  soil  serves  as  a  medium  to  fix  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  into  putrifying  substances,  proves  no 
more  against  the  aerial  nutrition  of  plants,  than 
does  Petzholdt's  theory,  that  the  importance  of 
the  ammonia,  and  carbonic  acid,  from  decompos- 
ing matter  in  the  soil,  is  "  nothing  compared  to 
the  value  of  the  inorganic  product,  fixed  in  the 
same  soil  by  the  same  matter,  when  thoroughly 
Jecomposed." 


I  take  it  that  the  one  theory  may  be  reconciled 
with  the  other,  well  enough  for  every  practical 
farming  purpose,  since  both  writers  advise  the 
husbanding  of  manures,  with  a  view  to  the  saving 
of  all  their  constituents,  organic  and  inorganic. 
I,  myself,  cannot  but  feel  that  Petzholdt  goes  a 
little  too  far. 

But  apropos  of  dew  :  at  New  Utretch,  on 
Long  Island,  last  fall,  I  asked  a  farmer  how  he 
was  enabled  to  grow  his  fine  crop  of  Indian 
corn  ■?  "I  hoe  it  early  in  the  morning,"  said 
he,  "before  the  dew  is  ofi"."  The  only  reason 
this  man  could  give  for  so  wise  a  practice,  was 
that  his  father  did  so  before  him.  I  felt  no  wish 
to  substitute  philosophy  in  the  mind  of  this  sim- 
ple man,  for  that  faith  in  tradition  which  has 
done  him  such  a  service  !  S.-  W. 

Waterloo,  Jan.  9,  1846. 

Circular. 

Civil  Secretary's  Office,  ? 
Montreal,  Dec.  27,  1845.    J 

Ed.  Genesee  Fakmer — Sir:  Her  Britannic 
Majesty's  Government,  being  desirous  of  obtain- 
ing authentic  information  relative  to  the  disease 
which  this  year  has  attacked  the  Potato  crop  in 
Ireland,  and  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  which  is  understood  to  have  first  made  its 
appearance  in  North  America,  I  am  directed 
by  His  Excellency  the  Administrator  of  the 
Government  of  this  Province,  to  request  thatyou 
will,  as  soon  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  object 
in  view,  return  to  me  answers  to  the  following 
queries. 

\st.  Were  the  Potatoes  in  your  country  gene- 
rally attacked  by  a  disease  which  destroyed  or 
impaired  the  substance  of  the  root,  in  either  of 
the  years  1843,  4,  or  5? 

2d.  Did  the  Potatoes  which  were  sound,  when 
dug  up,  remain  sound,  and  were  any  means  of 
avoiding  the  corruption  of  the  root,  afler  it  had 
bad  been  taken  out  of  the  ground,  found  effec- 
tual? 

"Ad.  Was  it  found  thatPotatoes  and  other  Vege- 
tables or  Grains  planted  in  ground  where  disea- 
sed Potatoes  had  been  grown,  were  attacked  by 
the  same  disease  ? 

4/'/i.  Were  any  means  of  preventing  the  re- 
currence of  the  Potato  disease  in  successive 
years  found  effectual  ? 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient,  humble  serv't, 

J.    M.    HiGGINSON. 

Will  not  some  of  our  readers  answer  the 
above  inquiries  ? — Ed. 

Onondaga  Cut  Stone. — We  observe  that  Mr. 
Robhins,  100  Bufialo  st.  is  agent,  in  this  city,  for 
this  stone — which  is  quite  ecjual,  if  not  superior, 
to  any  other  in  market.  Many  prefer  it  to  the 
Lockport  stone.  They  can  be  brought  here  by 
railroad  during  the  winter — a  fact  which  enables 
the  agent  to  meet  all  orders  promptly. — Dem. 
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For  the  Genesee  Farmer. 

Yates  Counly  Farmer's  Club. 

Ed.  Gex.  Farmer— x1I</  l>ear  Sir:  The 
Iriends  of  xigriculture  have  formed  in  tliis  coun- 
ty a  Fanner's  Chib. 

Tlie  [Ann  is  to  hold  semi-monthly  meetings, 
for  dissertations,  conversation,  &c.  At  our  meet- 
ings we  have  a  short  lecture,  on  some  subject 
chosen  by  the  speaker  himself — after  which  tiie 
subject  thus  treated  of,  is  made  the  subject  of 
conversation — all  the  members  who  desire  par- 
ticipating therein.  It  is  not  a  debate  or  discus- 
sion, but  a  familiar  conversation,  in  which  all 
reserve  is  thrown  aside,  and  yet  in  which  the 
utmost  decorum  and  gentlemanly  conduct  is  ob- 
served. For  instance :  at  the  last  meeting  one 
of  the  members,  (having  two  weeks  previously 
announced  his  subject,)  read  a  dissertation  on 
the  properties  and  uses  of  Vegetable  Mould. — 
After  this,  the  Club  spent  an  hour  or  more  in 
talking  the  subject  over,  and  in  giving  tiie  result 
of  experience  in  cultivating  different  kinds  of 
soil,  as  well  those  in  which  humus,  or  vegetable 
mould,  was  predominant  as  those  where  it  was 
not.  Many  interesting  facts  were  elicited  and 
much  valuable  information  gained. 

After  this,  another  lecturer  was  appointed — his 
subject  announced — and  the  Club  adjourned  at 
about  9  o'clock,  having  spent  the  evening  to  the 
apparent  satisfaction  of  all  present. 

At  a  previous  meeting,  the  Club  took  up  the 
subject  of  Rail-i'oad  transportation  of  produce, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion,  and  thus  resolved,  to 
ask  the  Legislature,  at  is  present  session,  to  pass 
an  Act  compelling  the  Rail-road  Companies  be- 
tween Buffalo  and  Albany  to  carry  live  stock, 
fresh  ■provisions,  and  the  products  of  the  dairy, 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  at  rcasonahle  rates, 
and  that  the  State  relinquish  all  toll  to  itself  on 
these  articles,  when  thus  transported  on  the  Rail- 
roads. 

The  interests  of  Western  New  York  were 
thought  intimately  connected  with  this  subject. — 
But  I  am  making  this  article  too  long.  I  designed 
merely  to  call  the  attention  of  yourself  and  read- 
ers to  the  organization  of  the  Club  and  its  plan, 
hoping  that  the  farmers  in  other  counties  might 
see  the  advantages  of  such  Clubs,  and  follow  the 
example  of  the  Farmers  of  Yates  county. 

I  have  thought  I  would  sittempt  a  kind  of  con- 
densed report  of  the  conversation  at  the  meetings 
of  our  Club,  for  publication.  I  am  satisfied  it 
would  be  very  interesting  and  highly  useful. — 
Perhaps  I  will  try  my  hand. 

I  am  yours  truly,  D.  A.  Ogden'. 

Pcnn  Yari,  Jan.  13,  1846. 

Pearls  are  found  in  rough  oyster-shells. — 
How  strange  !  Why  were  they  not  placed  in  a 
cologne  bottle  ? 

To  love  our  neighbor  as  ourself  would  soon 
convert  the  world  into  a  paradise. 


Cisterns. 

Many  farmers  might  conveniently,  and  with 
great  advantage,  furnish  themselves  economical- 
ly with  an  extensive  and  permanent  supply  of 
water,  when  otherwise  deficient,   by  construct- 
ing cisterns.     Where  they  have  compact  clay 
land,    no  furtlier  preparation  is .  necessary  for 
ordinary  use  for  stock,  than  to  excavate  to  a  suf- 
ficient size ;  and  to  keep  uj)  the  banks  on  every 
side,  place  two  frames  of  single  joice  around  it 
near  tiie  top  and  bottom,  between  which  and  the. 
banks  heavy  boards  or  plank  may  be  set  in  an 
upright  position,  reaching  from  top  to  bottom. 
The  earth  keeps  them  in  place  on  one  side,  and 
the  joice  prevents  them  falling  in.     They  re- 
quire to  be  only  tight  enough  to  prevent  the  clay 
from  washing  in.     No  appreciable  quantity  of 
water  will  escape  from  the  sides  or  bottom. — 
We  have  had  such  an  one  for  years  without  re- 
pairs or  any  material  wasting  of  water.     This 
should  be  made  near   the  buildings;    and  the 
rains,  carefully  conducted,  by  the  eaves-troughs 
and  pipes  from  an  extensive  range,  will  afford 
an  ample  supply.     For  household  purposes,  one 
should  be  made  with  more  care  and  expense,  and 
so  constructed  as  to  afford  pure  filtered  water  at 
all  times.      These   may  be   formed  in  various 
ways,  and  of  different  materials,  stone,  brick,  or 
even  wood ;  though  the  two  former  are  prefera- 
ble.    They  should  be  permanently  divided  into 
two  apartments,  one  to  receive  the  water,  and 
anotlier  to  be  used  as  a  reservoir  to  contain  such 
as  is  ready  for  use.     Alternate  layers  of  gravel, 
sand,  and  charcoal  at  the  bottom  of  the  first,  and 
sand  and  gravel  in  the  last,  are  sufficient ;  the 
water  being  allowed  to  escape  from  the  bottom 
of  the  former  into  the  latter,  through  the  sever- 
al layers  mentioned,  will  be  rendered  perfectly 
free  from  all  impurities,  and  furnishes  the  purest 
water  in  the  world.     Some  who  are  particularly 
choice  in  preparing  their  water,  make  use  of  fil- 
tering stones,  but  this  is  not  essential  to  securing 
a  choice  article.     Occasional  cleaning  may  be 
necessary,  and  the  substitution  of  new  materialfe! 
will  at  all  times  keep  them  sweet. — Am.  Agri- 
culturist. 

Save  your  Ashes — Not  sell  them. — Those 
that  have  good  house  ashes  are  informed  that 
over  one  half  of  all  earthy  matter  in  potatoes  is 
pure  potash,  from  the  lack  of  which  most  farmers 
lose  from  .50  to  100  bushels  per  acre  every  year. 
Suppose  one  has  available  potash  enough  to  pro- 
duce 140  bushels  of  this  valuable  crop  per  acre, 
and  enough  of  every  thing  else  that  Nature  uses 
to  form  potatoes  to  make  300  bushels.  There 
the  absence  of  this  indispensable  alkali  will  occa- 
sion a  loss  of  160  bushels.  And  yet  in  one  ton 
of  good  potatoes  there  is  but  12  lbs.  of  potash, — 
As  we  have  stated  in  another  article,  59  per 
cent,  of  the  ash  of  corn  stalks  is  carbonate  of  pot- 
ash (pearlash.)  Save  the  alkalies  and  give  them 
j  to  your  hungry  crops. 
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ELM-WOOD  COTTAGE,  NEAR  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.     (Fig.  4.) 


Rural  Arcliitectaro. 

ILLL'STKATKU  BV  PLANS  Ol"  ELjUYOOD  COTTAGE. 

Editor  Gkp.  Farmf.r  :— Agret-abiy  lo  request,  I  send 
you  herewith  the  drawings,  plans',  &:r.,  of  a  Rural  Goiiiic- 
voltage  which  I  built  at  "  Ei.mwood,'' — (the  title  vviih 
tvbich  my  little  Rural  Home  Fann,  on  Gemsee-st.,  Roch- 
ester, hath  been  dignilied,)  the  last  j'ear.  After  making  up 
uiy  miiid  to  buiid,  my  lirst  aim  was  to  get  up  and  adopt  that 
iiyie  of  cottajie  whose  eupression  :-honlii  most  nearly  and 
appropriitely  correspond  with  that  of  the  site  upon  wl.ich 
I.  was  to  build.  My  next  object  was  to  combine  simple  cj'- 
ganee,  an  apt  expression  of  purpose,  and  utility  and  coi;- 
ve.nience  of  arrangement,  with  economy  of  cxp(;nditurc. — 
How  far  i  have  been  successful  in  these  particulars,  i  leave 
h  for  good  judges  to  decide  ;  as  for  mjaelf,  J  sec  nothiiii,, 
da  yet,  that  i  could  wish  !o  alter. 

For  sev.'ral  years  I  liave  taken  a  deep  and  lively  inlcrost 
in  tlue  siudy  of  Rural  Archilecture,  and  the  mooes  of  beauti- 
fying the  homes  of  oar  rural  popiilalion.  And  although  in 
laiy  res'archcs  and  Biudie.s  on  these  subjects,  I  have  ron- 
(lultcd  London,  and  most  of  tiie  standard  writers,  yet  1  h»ve 
derived  more  inti-r.-'st  and  pro'it  frojn  1>owning's  adrairahle 
rvorUs  on  those  subjects,  than  from  :!i>  the  others  totrelhcr  : 
l-.nd  I  would  here  ackriowledge  my  in.Iehtcdness  to  his  siig- 
f:e8iion.s  and  iilustraiions,  for  much  o)'  ihe  merit  of  the  cot- 
tage plan  which  J  Jiere  present ;  and  likewise  to  the  skill 
find  taste  of  Mkbv\  in  Austin,  Vtn\.,  ihe  accoiTii;li.shcd  arehi- 
fect,  who  has  with  such  f  jciiity  lakeii  my  own  crude  no- 
tions and  suggeslions  and  i^rought  therefrom  such  perfeel 
eymmelry  of  proportions,  beauty  of  form,  and  elegance  of 
Cxpr<ssion,  as  the  jdans  whicli  he  has  drawn  with  so  miicli 
tislP  anJ  accuracy,  most  conclu.sively  show.  The  spiriud 
pencil  drav\ing  was  sketched  by  Mr.  Cleveland,  an  arliii  o! 
promising  al  i;i:irs. 

This  cottage  fronts  the  east — the  view  here  piven  of  the 
Clovatijn,  tip.  4,  is  from  tiie  south-east.  If  stands  upon  an 
eminence,  about  one  hundred  feet  from  the  street,  and  his. 
naivill  be  sec  n,  large,  line,  iTinehing  elmsj  and  a  number  oi 
tow(  rhig  poplars,  in  the  b  :ck  ground  and  at  tho  right,  whicl: 
»«Wiiot  a  little  to  the  (ictiiresque  elTect  of  the  cottage  ilself 
The  frite  was  chosen  thus  near  the  pubiic  road,  be«iuse  th-- 

(round  was  the  highest  and  best  suited  for  the  pur, ose,  an  ! 
;ecaui0  of  the  fine  lirgc  elms  and  other  trees  and  shnibhery, 
v-hicli  hive,  (the  former,  at  least,)  the  nd vantage  of  ;. 
frowth  of  some  i'fly  years,  (t  cnihmaiuls  beautiful  iinc 
jcicluresque  lanc'scape  views  in  nearly  every  direction — ir.- 
cluding  a  fine  view  of  a  large  portion  of  the  city  of  Roches- 
ter, in  the  suburbs  of  which  I  Imwood  is  situated,  a  short 
distincc  west  of,  but  in  full  view  of  the  Genesee  river  an.. 
Blount  Hope. 

The  ((iveral  ra7itovr  or  outward  expression  of  the  cott^g( 
i%,  I  think,  in  admir;il  le  keeping  with  the  riintl  ohj'C'- 
r.round  it.  1  c mnot  better  des('ribe  it  tiirn  in  the  faeailtiiu 
Isnguage  of  downing,  in  speakin."  of  a  simil  ir  style  of  co; 
tafp.  "ft  belonfs  to  the  cla.'is  of  neatly  decor  Ued,  r;!ri 
Gothic  edifices,  id  oandiiig  in  cnrv  d  verge  bo  mis  an  1  p'u 
dnnt  clusfTed  e!  imney  tops  and  irregular  outlines.  Thor' 
Ij  Komcihing  indicating  a  certain  iic.vnse  of  arciiilectura. 


imagination,  not  to  be  precisely  measured  by  the  rule  and 
square,  or  the  strictly  utilitarian  view.  iNow  a  cottage  of 
this  il.tss  must  not  in  any  case,  be  erected  on  a  bare  plain, 
as  in  such  a  place  all  its  picturesqueiiess  would  seem  out  of 
keeping,  unmeaning  and  absurd.  But  let  it  ibe  partially 
hidden,  or  iialf  concealed  by  clustering  foliige,  a-ss^irailated, 
i)s  it  were,  with  nature,  by  the  interlacing  and  intertwining 
branches  and  boughs  arorind  it,  and  of  which  its  ornaments 
are  in  some  degree  a  repetition,  and  we  shall  feel  it  to  be  in 
perfect  unison  with  its  situation.  Whoever  has  seen  one  of 
tiiese  cottages,  with  its  rich  gables  breaking  out  from  among 
tiic  iuiricacy  of  tail  stems  and  shadowy  foliage,  will  readily 
confess  that  he  has  rarely  beheld  anything  more  harmoni- 
ous and  delightful,  than  the  charming  effect  thereby  pro- 
duced. iSoiiie  one  has  truly  remarked,  that  the  architecturo 
of  our  dw(diings  is  most  appropriate,  when  it  embodies  and 
breaths  forth  a  home  exjression,  a  char;;etcr  to  wliicli  wo 
think  the  rural  Gothic,  with  its  quaint,  independent,  com- 
fortable, and  extended  air,  seeins  fully  to  lay  claim." 

iJut  as  to  difn-ls, — The  main  building  is  ."iS  feet  front,  by 
■25  feet  deep,  with  a  rear  addition  one  story  high  above  tho 
basement,  and  34  feet  deep  by  20  feet  wide,  (including  tho 
^ide  veranda,)  with  a  wasli  ki'chen  and  wood-house  under- 
neath, opening  out  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  ground,  owing 
to  the  slope  of  the  back-ground.  The  h(  igut  of  the  i'lrsL 
story  in  the  main  building  is  ten  feet  in  the  clear  ;  seco:Kl 
story,  eight  feet,  excepting  where  the  pilch  of  the  roof  re- 
duces it  to  about  six  feet,  only  in  the  room  from  which  the 
front  gable  projects,  which  is  full  height.  The  front  veran- 
da is  aboiit  7  by  34  fe?',  w  ith  steps  in  front  and  at  either 
end,  and  lattice  ballui-ters  between.  The  vestibule  is  light- 
ed by  pl.ized  jianels  in  the  front  door;  and  light  is  thrown 
into  the  bi:ck  hall  through  the  glazed  door  between  it  and 
the  ves.ihule,  and  through  a  like  door  between  the  hall  and 
liining-rooui.  The  drav*  ing-room  or  parlor  is  1.5  by  24  feet 
in  the  clear,  besides  the  bay-window,  which  is  2  1-2  feet  by 
o,  making  the  drawing-room  17  1-2  feet  wide  across  tho 
centre  ;  this  room,  and  also  the  vestibule,  are  neatly  cor- 
iiiced,  and  the  latter  has  a  handsoine  rosette,  in  the  centre 
ol  the  ceiling,  from  which  is  suspended  a  hall  lamp.  The 
uleasant  bay-window  is  designed  lo  look  out  upon  a  pretty 
iower-garden  on  tlie  south  «f  the  house,  and  the  view  fruia 
the  rear  window  will  be  most  charuiing  by  converting  a 
portion  of  the  rear  veranda  (upon  wliicii  it  looks,)  into  a 
•^conservatory  for  plants  :  it  will  also  make  the  view  through 
'lit>  w  indows  of  the  dining  or  living  room,  into  it,  very  pleas- 
iu'r  and  agreeable.  The  neat,  pleasant  little  library  (10  by 
..  1  feet,)  i«  my  favorite  room,  and  may  be  used  for  a  recep- 
.ion  or  sitting  room,  when  not  needed  for  more  secluded 
vi.rposes  ;  it  has  connected  with  it  a  convenii'iit  closet  or 
.I'cess  for  books  or  other  uses,  'J'ho  nursery,  (10  by  17 
■et.)  is  also  aeonvenirnt  room,  in  aquiet  retired  portion  of 
tlie  house,  with  a  large  closet  openiu'i  into  it,  under  tiie 
tiirs.  The  chamber  stairs  pas !  up  between  the  library 
nd  nursery,  with  a  doer  at  the  foot,  and  one  between  the 
;all  and  vestil)iile,  so  that  the  stairs  can  be  made  secluded 
or  private  use  or  accessible  for  more  public  purposes,  as 
areunislances  or  convenience  may  require — and  w  ill  answer 
I'r  foili  iVont  and  back  stairs.  The  doors,  and  all  of  the 
vvood-work  in  the  first  story  of  the  main  part,  and  in  tho 
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dining-room,  are  painted  with  two  good  coats  and  then  oak- 
irained  and  varnished  ;  ihe  window  sasli  arc  grained  ia 
iko  nianuer  ;  the  balance  of  inside  wood-work  inchtding 
chambers,  iVc,  painted  three  good  coats.  The  dming  or 
living-roorn  (13  l-'-l  by  KJ  feet,)  is  connected  by  doors  with 
the  parlor,  nursery,  and  hall,  at  one  end,  with  a  cJiina  clo- 
set at  the  other,  and  opens  into  an  entry,  from  wjiich  you 
pass  out  doors,  into  the  kitchen,  or  "down  cellar.  The 
'  itchen  (12  by  13  i--2  feet,)  is  separated  from  the  dining- 
looin  by  two  doors,  in  order  to  prevent  the  steam  and  un- 
pleasant odors  of  the  cooking  operations  from  penctratini? 
other  porlions  of  the  house.     The  kitchen  has  connected 

with  it,  a  china  closet,  pantry,  and  servant's  bed-room. 

The  chamber  over  the  front  part,  it  will  be  seen,  contains 
six  very  pretty  bed-rooms,  .with  suitable  closets,  steps  to 
the  attic,  &c.  All  the  inside  walls  and  ceiungs  plastered 
Willi  handsome  hard-finish  ,  and  the  casings,  doors,  &c., 
finished  jn  the  appropriate  gothic  style. 

'J'he  outside  is  covered  with  sheathing  of  pine  boards,  ono 
inch  thick  and  ten  inches  wide,  tongue-and-gro'wed  togeth- 
er, and  nailed  vertically  to  the  frame,  and  the  joints  covered 
by  strips  or  battens,  three  inclics  wide.  In  speaking  of  this 
kind  of  covering,  3!r.  Downing  says  : — "  We  suggest  this 
mode  as  .-i  variation,  as  it  makes  a  very  warm  and  dry 
house,  and  the  effect  is  good."  The  outside  is  painted  four 
coats,  of  a  mellow  shade,  and  smalted  two  coats  with  best 
lake  ami].  The  cluster  chimney-lops  are  constructed  of  bricks 
cut  into  shape  for  the  purpose.  The  glass  in  the  windows  are 
cut  dimonding.  The  large  gothic  window  in  the  front  gable 
opens  down  to  the  floor,  through  which  you  pass  out  of  the 
chamber  on  to  the  balcony  over  the  porch  to  the  front  door. 

1  have  been  thus  minute  in  giving  the  details,  so  that  any 
one  c:)n  judge  of  the  style  of  finish  and  convenience  of  ar- 
rangement which  may  be  obtained  at  a  comparative  small 
Iirice.  The  whole  expense  does  not  exceed  ,$2,300.  I  con- 
tracted to  have  every  thing  furnished  and  finished  complete 
for  something  less  thnn  that  sum. 

Yours  with  respect, 

Thomas  H.  Hyatt. 

Elm-wood,  Jan.,    IS-IG. 


IJasemj.  M  . — (Fig.  C.  ) 


In  connection  with  the  foregoing  description  of  Elmwood 
Cottag,',  we  give  below  the  conclusion  of  a  Report  made  by 
a  Commiiiceof  the  Suite  Agricultural  Society  (to  whom  the 
pLns  and  elevations  of  Elmwood  were  presented,)  at  its 
recent  annual  meeting  in  Albany  : 

The  public  mind  cannot  be  too  strongly  imbued  with  tho 
principle  that  good  tasic  is  perfectly  compalilile  v\ilh  strict 
economy.  And  the  Committee  would  therefore  recommend 
that  premiums  he  oilered  for  single  [dans,  as  well  as  for 
seiies  of  plans  of  buildings  suited  to  the  condition  of  our  ru- 
ral populaiion. 

The  Committee  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following 
resoluliiHi; 

Hesuhtd,  Tliat  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  presented  to 
Mr.  Hyatt,  for  his  acceptable  j  resent. 

All  which  i.-*  respectfully  subiiiiued. 

.(.    J>.    ISOTT,  "^ 

(iico.  Gf.hijks,       ^  Committee. 

E.    r.    I'KEW TICK,  ) 

Albamj,  Jan.  '.2,   J  040. 
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Potato  Flour. 

At  the  October  sitting  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  Paris,  a  letter  was  read  from  M. 
Clerget,  giving  an  account  of  liis  discovery  of 
the  mode  of  Making  Potatoe  Flour  of  such  a 
quality  as  to  be  in  every  respect  fit  for  panifica- 
tion.  M.  Clerget's  letter  was  accompanied  with 
several  samples  of  his  productions  in  the  differ- 
•ent  stages  of  the  process.  Among  them  are  two 
specimens  of  the  flour,  of  nearly  a  yellow  color, 
which  represent,  we  understand,  the  potato  in 
its  natural  state,  divested,  however,  of  the  essen- 
tial oil,  and  useful  for  various  purposes  of  do- 
mestic economy,  although  not  so  fit  for  pani- 
fication  as  the  flour  obtained  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  the  process.  There  are  three  sam- 
ples of-  pure  white  flour  ;  one  in  powder,  the 
other  two  granulated,  in  which  state  the  flour 
Avill  remain  good  for  several  years,  if  kept  in 
a  dry  place.  M.  Clerget  states  that  when  this 
flour  is  mixed  with  that  from  wheat,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  cent  per  cent.,  and  made  into  bread 
in  the  ordinary  way,  it  is  exceedingly  whole- 
some and  nutritious,  and  cannot,  by  the  taste,  be 
distinguished  from  pure  wheaten  bread.  This 
we  can  believe,  for  we  have  eaten  bread  made 
in  the  same  proportions  of  wheaten  flour  and  po- 
tatoes boiled  and  reduced,  to  a  pulp,  and  found 
it  even  more  agreeable  than  that  made  from  the 
flour  of  wheat  exclusively.  Bread  thus  made, 
however,  is  not  agreeable  when  it  has  been  kept 
two  or  three  days,  whereas,  according  to  M. 
•Clerget's  statement,  that  which  is  made  from  an 
admixture  of  his  flour  with  that  of  wheat,  in 
■equal  proportions,  is  much  better  when  stale 
than  pure  wheaten  bread.  He  estimates  the 
saving  by  this  mixture  at  from  40  to  50  per 
cent.,  but  this  appears  to  us  to  be  an  error,  for 
the  potato  flour  cannot  be  sold  to  the  public  with 
a  reasonable  profit  to  the  manufacturer  at  less 
than  two  sous  per  pound.  Taking  wheaten  flour 
at  four  sous,  two  pounds  of  bread  made  of  the 
mixed  flour  would  cost  six  sous  instead  of  eight, 
which  does  not  give  a  saving  of  40  to  50  per 
cent.,  although  it  certainly  does  effoct  a  very  im- 
portant saving.  We  need  not  observe  that  the 
mixed  bread  contains  less  gluten  than  that  of 
wheat  only,  but  we  are  by  no  means  certain  that 
an  excess  of  gluten  is  favorable  to  nutrition.  M. 
Clerget  is  of  opinion  that  if  gluten  be  added, 
which  is  practicable  in  various  ways,  very  good 
bread  may  be  made  with  two-thirds  potato  and 
onc-tliird  wheat  flour,  and  in  this  case  the  saving 
would  be  enormous.  He  informs  us  also,  that 
if  the  potato  flour  made  by  his  process  be 
mixed  with  the  flour  of  rye,  which  by  itself  is 
difficult  of  panification  and  digestion,  a  very  nu- 
tritious and  agreeable  bread  is  made.  This  is  a 
valuable  part  of  his  discovery ;  for  in  France 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  rural  population  are 
compelled  to  exist  on  rye  bread,  as  being  so 
much  cheaper  than  that  of  wheat.     By  the  ad- 


mixture of  potato  flour,  there  would  be  a  saving 
of  outlay,  and  a  gain  in  nutrition.  It  was  stated 
at  the  Academy,  that  a  company  had  been  form- 
ed at  Paris,  for  the  manufacture  of  potato  flour 
by  M.  Clerget's  process,  and  that  the  same  pro- 
gress towards  carrying  it  out  upon  a  large  scale 
had  been  made  in  London. 


When  we  consider  that  Agriculture  is  the 
great  business  of  the  nation — that  its  successful 
prosecution  depends  upon  a  knowledge,  in  its 
followers,  of  the  principles  of  natural  science — 
and  that  our  agriculture  stands  in  special  need  of 
this  auxiliary  aid — we  cannot  withhold  our  sur- 
prise and  regret,  that  we  have  not  long  since  es- 
tablished professional  scliools,  in  which  our  youth 
might  be  taught,  simultaneously,  the  principles 
and  practice  of  their  future  business  of  life — on 
which,  more  than  on  any  other  branch  of  indus- 
try, the  fortunes  of  our  country,  moral,  political, 
and  national,  essentialy  depend,  and  by  which, 
under  the  blessing  of  Providence,  we  virtually 
"live,  move,  and  have  our  being." — Buel. 

Winter  Dairy. — If  farmers,  who  have  easy 
access  to  market,  were  to  raise  larger  quantities 
of  carrots,  and  othar  roots  for  their  milk  stock, 
with  a  view  ft  a  winter  dairy,  I  am  confident 
they  would  obtain  a  profitable  return  for  their 
labor.  With  a  sufficiency  of  such  food,  and  a 
pint  of  Indian  meal  to  each  cow  per  day,  cows 
that  "come  in"  in  the  autumn,  (which  they 
should  do  for  a  winter  dairy,)  will  give  a  rich 
supply  of  milk  all  winter,  and  the  cream,  under 
the  management  of  a  skilful  dairy-woman,  will 
produce  butter  of  fine  appearance  and  flavor. — 
Fresh  made  butter,  of  this  character,  will  always 
secure  a  quick  sale,  and  a  higher  price  than  the 
best  quality  laid  down  in  June  or  September. — 
Stone''s  Address. 


For  Wounds  in  Horses. — ^^While  writing, 
I  will  give  you  the  following  recipe  for  a  prepa- 
ration to  cure  wounds  in  horses.  I  have  never 
seen  it  published,  and  if  it  is  new  to  you,  per- 
haps it  may  be  of  service  : 

Take  one  gill  of  turpentine,  two  gills  of  whis- 
key and  one  egg.  Beat  the  egg  well,  and  mix 
the  three  together.  It  should  be  applied  with  a 
feather  or  swab,  twice  a  day.  It  keeps  a  wound 
healthy,  and  prevents  its  healing  too  rapidly. — 
For  its  efficacy  I  can  vouch. — Cor.  Alb.  Cult. 

The  Drought. — We  learn  from  the  interior 
the  most  discouraging  accounts  of  the  drought. 
Many  of  our  merchants,  in  the  interior,  have 
advanced  largely  to  the  farmers  during  the  past 
season,  on  their  wheat  crops,  and  there  has  not 
been  sufficient  water  sjnce  the  harvest  to  flour 
it.  If  old  winter  shuts  up  the  streams  without 
rain,  an  incalculable  amount  of  inconveniences, 
to  say  the  least,  will  follow.  In  this  town,  the 
wells  on  the  hills  are  mostly  dry. — Milwaukie 
Sentinel. 
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The  Art  of  Painting. 

Compounding  Colors. — White  is  considered 
as  not  only  a  principal  color  in  painting,  but  the 
base  or  foundation  of  all  light  colored  paints. — 
White  lead  is  the  principal  white  in  use,  though 
a  more  delicate  white,  called  flake  white,  is  used 
in  ornamental  work.  Several  common  colors, 
known  as  lead  color,  slate  color,  &c.,  are  produced 
by  mixing  lamp  black  with  white  lead  in  differ- 
ent proportions.  A  small  quantity  of  Prussian 
blue,  finely  ground  and  added  to  white  lead,  con- 
stitutes the  common  sky  blue.  Minute  quantities 
of  blue  and  yellow  added  to  white,  produce  the 
delicate  pearl  color,  so  much  in  vogue  for  parlors 
and  halls.  Straw  color  is  produced  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  little  chrome  yellow  to  white  :  and  pea 
green  by  the  addition  of  Paris  green.  A  beau- 
tiful light  purple,  or  peach  blossom  color  is  pro- 
duced, by  adding  to  white,  lead,  small  quantities 
of  ultramarine  blue,  and  drop  lake.  It  is  need- 
less to  specify  the  exact  proportions  of  the  in- 
gredients in  these  compounds  ;  the  only  rule  be- 
ing to  add  the-  coloring  ingretyents  in  minute 
quantities,  till  the  required  color  is  produced. 
The  most  common  color  for  floors,  is  composed 
of  white  lead  and  yellow  ochre,  in  about  equal 
quantities  by  weight,  with  the  addition  of  one 
ounce  of  red  lead  to  each  pound  of  the  mixture. 
In  painting  carriages  or  ships  a  great  variety  of 
compound  colors  are  used,  a  few  of  which  may 
be  here  noticed.  The  best  black  is  composed  of 
lamp  black  and  Prussian  blue.  A  dark  green  con- 
sists of  a  mixture  of  chrome  green  and  Prussian 
blue.  A  brilliant  plum  color  is  produced  by  a 
mixture  of  lamp  black  and  vermillion.  Olive 
color  is  produced  by  mixing  lamp  black  and 
chrome  yellow.  A  brilliant  orange  color  is  pro- 
duced by  mixing  chrome  yellow  and  orange  lead 
— (a  pigment  similar  to  red  lead,  but  more  re- 
fined.) A  stone  brown  is  composed  of  lamp 
black,  yellow  ochre  and  Venetian  red,  equal  parts; 
the  addition  of  white  to  this  compound  reduces 
this  color  to  a  drab,  or  a  light  stone  color.  A 
mixture  of  lamp  black  with  Venetian  red,  consti- 
tutes the  chocolate  color.  A  bright  rose  color, 
which  is  much  used  in  ornamenting,  is  composed 
of  white  lead  and  drop  lake.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  colors  should  be  mixed  with  oil  and  ground 
seperately,  before  being  compounded,  or  mixed 
together;  but  should  not  be  diluted  anymore  than 
is  required  for  grinding,  until  the  color  is  per- 
fected.— Scientific  American. 


starboard  side  was  always  exposed  to  the  sun, 
both  in  summer  and  winter ;  in  this  situation  her 
sides  were  painted  in  the  usual  manner  of  a  ship 
of  war,  black  and  white,  the  greater  part  being 
black ;  this  latter  portion,  on  the  starboard  side, 
it  was  found  impossible  to  keep  tight ;  for  as  soon 
as  one  leak  was  stopped  another  broke  out.  At 
length  it  was  suggested  that  painting  her  a  light- 
er color  might  be  of  service ;  this  was  done  ; 
the  leaks  ceased,  and  they  did  not  afterwards  re- 
appear. This  occurred  in  an  eastern  port,  but 
the  injurious  effect  of  black  paint  must  be  much 
greater  in  tropical  climes,  where  the  rays  of  the 
sun  are  much  more  powerful. — Boston  Cult. 


A  New  Material  for  Roofing. — We  learn 
from  the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  through  the  com- 
munication of  a  'Mechanic,'  that  a  new  method 
for  roofing  houses  has  been  invented  by  two  gen- 
tlemen of  that  State,  which  is  more  durable  than 
shingles,  slate,  or  tin,  as  brilliant  as  glass,  fire 
proof  and  water  proof,  red,  blue,  green,  or  any 
other  color  that  may  be  desired  ;  a  non-conductor 
of  electricity,  a  reflector  of  heat,  cheaper  than 
tin,  lighter  than  slate  ;  being  vitrified,  it  is  almost 
indestructible  by  time  or  weather,  and  so  easily 
put  on  that  the  largest  I'oof  can  be  covered  in  a 
single  day,  if  desired.  It  requires  very  little  de- 
scent ;  a  roof  covered  with  this  material  may  be 
made  as  flat  as  any  tin  roof  without  the  least  dan- 
ger of  leaking.  Nothing  short  of  actual  violence 
will  injure  it.  Should  it  come  into  general  use, 
our  cities  will  outshine  the  Kremlin  of  Moscow. 
When  a  house  with  a  slate  roof  is  on  fire,  the 
slates  fly  so  that  firemen  are  in  great  danger  should 
they  come  near  it,  but  this  article,  having  passed 
through  the  fire  in  the  process  of  manufacture, 
is  not  liable  to  this  objection  ;  its  durability  is  such 
that  it  will  last  as  long  as  the  house. 

Working  about  Right. — The  progress  of 
improvement  cannot  fail  to  equalize  the  condi- 
tions of  mankind,  whatever  its  opponents  may 
say  to  the  contrary.  The  English  farmers  now 
complain  that  they  cannot  hire  laborers  so  cheap 
as  formerly,  and  the  consequence  must  be  a 
reduction  of  the  rents,  while  the  facilities  of 
carrying  their  produce  to  market  are  still  in- 
creasing. The  rich  landlords  begin  to  find  them- 
selves more  dependent  on  the  laboring  classes, 
than  they  have  been  hitherto  willing  to  admit. — 
Scientific  American. 


Advantages  of  White  Paint  over  Black. — 
Black  being  a  color  that  absorbs  nearly  all  the 
sun's  rays,  any  object  painted  black  becomes 
much  hotter  when  it  is  exposed  to  the  sun  than 
if  it  had  been  painted  white,  or  some  light  color. 
A  decisive  instance  of  the  truth  of  this  fact  oc- 
curred in  the  case  of  H.  M.  ship  Excellent,  of 
98  guns.  This  ship  was  moored  east  and  west, 
by  bow  and  stern  moorings,  consequently  the 


A  New  Feature  in  Cattle  Shows. — At  the 
recent  Agricultural  Fair  in  Burlington, (Vt.)  a 
Mr.  L.  Chase  presented  for  premium  three  pret- 
ty female  children,  two  and  a  half  years  old,  born 
at  a  birth.  The  committee  on  Household  Manu- 
factures awarded  him  $14 — which  was  voluntari- 
ly contributed  by  the  old  bachelors  present,  who 
said  they  considered  him  a  legitimate  object  of 
charity. 
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For  ihe  Genesee  Farmer. 

Oneida  County  Ag.  Society. 

Editor  Gen.  Farmer: — Our  Agricultural 
Society  held  its  Annual  Meeting,  on  the  8th  inst., 
at  Trenton.  Considering  the  day,  wliich  was 
stormy,  there  was  a  large  attendance.  The  fol- 
lowing Gentlemen  were  elected  Officers  for  the 
year  1846 : 

DOLPHUS  SKINNER,  of  Dcerfield,  P.esidmt. 
VICE    PRESIDENTS  : 
Squike  M.  Mason,  of  New  Hartford; 
Hknry  Rhojjes,  Trenton  ; 
David  Utlkv,  Western; 
Calvary  Wetmokk,  Vernon; 
Horatio  Seymour,  Uiica; 
Davi!)  Gray,  Marcy ; 
Eli  B.  Lucas,  Kirkland; 
John  J.  Knox,  Augusta; 
Henry  B.  Bartlftt,  T'aris ; 
Pliment  Mattoon,  Vienna. 
Cor.  Sea-etari/ — John  P.  Burcett,  of  Utica. 
Rec.  Secretary — Benj.  N.  Huntington,  of  l{orao. 
Treasurer — William  Bristol,  of  Utica. 
Managers — Israel  Denio,  jr.,   of  Rome;    Lucius  War- 
HER,  Vernon  ;  Chauncey  C.  Cook,  Kirkland  ;  Lewis  Ben- 
edict, Vernon  ;  Lewis  Eames,  T^ee. 

Premiums   were  awarded  on  66  bushels,  .56 
54-60    bushels,    and    41    9^60    bushels  Winter 

Wheat  per  acre  :  34  bushels,  and  28  40-60  bush- .,.,,,,,     ^^  ,  ,   .       ,  .  ,      tt    t^t 

els  Spring  Wheat,   per    aero:     89    bushels,  79  i  [^'^  '^'^'^^"'^  ^^^^  '?'     '"/^.s  city,  by  II.  N 
5.,  and  75  bushels  12  lbs.  per  T^a>.«7«^hy,  Esq.  of  Irondequoit.     They  were 


State  Agricultural  Society. 

The  Albany  Journal  of  the  2l5-t  ult.,  says: — 
"The  foll'jwing  persons  were  this  evening  elect- 
ed officers  of  this  Society  for  the  ensuing  year  : 

JAMES  M.  SHERWOOD,  Auburn,   President, 
Vice  Prexidejits. 
Lst  Dis. — R.  IL  Ludlow,      5th  I'is.— R  Jones, 
2d     "       A.  BocKEE,  C<ih    "       J.  R.  Steed, 

3d     "       E.  P.  Prentice,    7th    "       H.  S.  Randall, 
4th    "       T.  J.  Marvin,        8th    "       L.  F.  Allen. 

Luther  Tucker,   Recording  Secretary. 

J.  B.  Nott,   Corresponilhig  Secretary. 

J.  McD.  McLntyre,   Treannrer. 

Hon.  Alfred  Coneling,  Ami  Doubleday.  George 
Vail,  Ambrose  Stevens,  John  Miller,  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

The  Committee  recommended  Auburn  as  the 
place  for  holding  the  next  Annual  Fair. 

The  Executive  Committee  are  yet  to  pass 
'upon  this  recommendation,  but  it  will  doubtless 
be  carried  out." 

The  subjoined  article  was  intended  for  the 
Horticultural  Department,  but  overlooked  until 
after  that  portion  of  our  paper  was  arranged : 

Grapes. 

On  the  last  day  of  December,  we  saw  beauti* 


bushels  and  48  lbs.,  and  I'o  bushels  12  lbs.  per 
acre  of  Indian  Corn:  63  bushels  27  lbs.,  and 
63  bushels  9  lbs.,  per  acre  of  Barley.  Premi- 
ums on  Root  Crops,  (fee,  were  awarded  at  the 
same  meeting.  B.  N.  H. 

i?07«e-,  Jan.,  1846. 


For  the  Genesee  Farmer. 

Inqiiiry, 

Editor  Gen.  Farmer: — Can  you,  or  any  of 
your  corresj)ondents,  give  the  manner  of  raising 
Sun-Flower  Seed — the  average  crop  per  acre — 
the  weight  per  bushel — and  also  tlie  amount  of 
oil  that  is  usually  obtained  per  bushel  ? 

By  answering  these  inquiries,  in  the  next 
number,  you  will  mu-^h  oblige  the  undersigned, 
and  perhaps  many  other  subscribers. 

Yours,  &c.  Amos  P.  Granger. 

Syracuse,  Jan.  24,  1846. 

Remarks. — The  above  was  received  durinjs: 


as  fresh,  in  appearance  and  flavor,  as  wlien  pick- 
ed from  the  vine — and,  we  think,  even  better. 
They  were  sold  readily  at  one  shilling  [^er  lb. 

Every  farmer  can  ra'se  the  hardy  native  grapes 
as  easily  as  he  can  tomatoes,  if  he  will  but  go 
about  it.  It  is  a  great  luxury  to  have  grapes,  and 
particularly  of  one's  own  raising,  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  We  should  like  to  see  every  gar- 
den in  the  country  enriched  with  grape  vines. — 
We  will  endeavor  to  give  an  article  on  the  sub- 
ject, in  a  future  number. 

Mr.  Langvvortiiy  is  a  tasteful  and  experienced 
Horticulturist,  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  flepart- 
menls  particularly — and  we  would  te  glad  to  have 
him  communicate  some  of  his  exprience  through 
our  pages.  P.  B. 


time  for  our  March  number? 


For  the  Genesee  Farmer, 

Apples. 

We  have  never  knov/n  belter  spec'mens  of 
the  absence  of  the  Editor,  and  just  as  our  paper  ^^^^^^  ■^^■^  q^,.  market,  than  during  the  fall  and 
was  being  put  to  press.  Will  some  correspond-  j  ^j^te,.  ^f  i845.  The  labor  bestowed  in  grafting 
ent  who  is  acquainted  with  the  subject,  favor  us;j^„,]  cultivating  good  fruit,  for  the  Ia.st  five  vears, 
with  an  answer  to  the  inquiries  of  lAIr.   G.,  in   jg  beginning  to  devclopc  itself— and  t'-.e  time  is 

not  far  distant  when  poor,  common  apples,  as  well 
as  other  poor  fruit,  will  not  be  found  amongsttho 

Boquets. — The  New  York  Herald  states  that  |  fVuit  growers  of  Monroe  County.  Tlie  Northern 
between  ^~iGO  and  -SlOOO  were  expended  tor  ''-'O-  Spy  Ts  justly  a  favorite;  it  keej^s  well  nnd  has 
qurfs  at  a  jirivate  soiree  recently  given  by  a  res- '  blended  just  sweet  and  sour  enough  to  make  the 
ident  in  Park  j)lace  in  that  city.  [best  apple  we  ever  saw. 

^Ve  arc  glad  to  hear  this.  A  large  portion  of|  The  lied  (ilanadx  is  next  best  with  us  ;  and  the 
the  superabundant  wealth  of  "Gotham"  must  be  Swaar,  S|)itzembcrg,  Yellow  Pelle  Flower,  York 
spent  upon  luxuries,  and  certainly  none  so  inno-  Pippin,  arid  Holly  Apple.  Who,  we  a-k.  wants 
cent  or  so  beautiful  lus  flowers.  jbclter fruit  ?     We  have  them  all,  and  are  tiiere* 

There  is  yet  hope  for  the  New  Yorkers.  [with  content — for  this  time,  at  Ic.Lst.  W. 
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HORTICULTURAL    DEPARTMENT- 


BY  P.  BARRY. 


Further  Uemarks  on  tlic  Cnltarc  of  the  Pear. 

In  our  la.st  number,  we  presented  a  few  gene- 
ral remarks  on  the  Culture  of  the  Pear,  by  way 
of  stimulating  Farmers  and  Fruit  (irowers  to 
bestow  that  degree  of  attention  on  the  subject 
which  its  importance  justly  claims  from  them. 

We  now  offer  a  few  practical  suggestions  that 
may  be  found  scrvicable  to  some  who  may  lack 
both  experience  and  suitable  books  of  reference 
on  these  subjects.  The  Pear  is  a  noble  fruit. 
We  deem  its  culture  of  great  importance  to  ev- 
ery land-holder  in  this  country  ;  and  we  shall 
therefore  exercise  diligently,  our  humble  efforts, 
in  commending  it  to  general  attention,  and  in 
diffusing  the  most  essential  information  connec- 
ted with  it. 

Soil. — The  Culture  of  the  Pear  need  not  be 
confined  to  any  one,  or  even  tioo  particular  kinds 
of  soil.  We  have  seen  it  grow  and  flourish  on 
a  great  variety  of  soils.  Cold,  wet,  as  well  as 
dry,  sandy  locations,  are  two  extreme*  that  should 
always  be  avoided.  Where  a  choice  of  soils  is 
attainable,  a  deep  loam,  with  a  dry  subsoil,  is,  as 
a  general  thing  to  be  preferred.  All  sorts  of 
Pears  will  not  flourish  equally  well  on  the  same 
soil.  The  habits  of  the  tree  and  the  character 
of  the  fruit,  of  many  kinds,  require  peculiar  lo- 
cations and  qualities  of  soil  to  perfect  them — 
some  requiring  a  colder,  others  a  warmer,  some 
deeper,  o  hers  lighter  soil.  The  experience  of 
Pear  growers  in  this  country  is  as  yet  too  limited 
to  make  such  discriminations  to  any  extent 
worthy  of  explicit  confidence. 

There  may  be  cases,  but  they  are  very  rare, 
and  only  when  persons  possess  but  a  small  gar- 
den or  limited  plot  of  ground,  where  none  but 
moist  cold  soil  can  be  had.  The  rempdy  here 
is  to  [)lant  the  tree  nearly  or  quite  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  raise  the  earth  in  the  form 
of  a  hillock  around  it.  This  method  is  frequent- 
ly resorted  to  where  the  subsoil  is  bad  or  unsui- 
table. 

Chnicr,  of  Trees  and  Culture. — Trees  inten- 
ded fiar  standards,  or  orchard  culture,  should  be 
propagated  on  seedling  Pear  stocks,  and  should 
not,  to  succeed  well,  be  more  t!ian  two  }'ears  old 
from  the  inoculation,  and  about  five  to  seven  feet 
high. 

The  roots  of  the  Pear,  as  is  well  known,  are 
but  sparingly  furnished  with  fibres,  except  they 
have  been  frequently  transplanted.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  transplanting  them  while  young. 


This  transplanting  large  trees,  however,  is  on- 
ly necessary  in  this  country  where  a  tree  hap- 
pens to  be  in  the  way,  or  in  an  unsuitable  place, 
oi  under  sonie  peculiar  circumstances.  Stan- 
dard trees  in  orchard  culture  may  be  planted 
tu-enty-five  to  thirty  feet  apart. 

The  Pear  is  one  of  the  most  durable  fruit  trees 
we  cultivate.  A  Pear  orcliard  will  live  and  pro- 
duce abundantly,  with  little  care,  through  three 
or  four  generations  of  men.  The  most  remar- 
kable Pear  tree  we  have  heard  of,  on  this  conti- 
nent, not  for  its  age  however,  is  said  to  be  in 
Vincennes,  Illinois.  We  remember  seeing  an 
account  of  it  communicated  through  "  Hovey's 
Magazine,"  a  few  years  ago,  and  it  is  mentioned 
in  "  Downing's  Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees."  It  is 
said  to  be  about  40  years  old  :  in  1834  it  yielded 
184  bushels  of  Pears,  and  in  1840  it  yielded  140 
bushels. 

The  old  Slnveiisant  Pmr,  now  standing  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  City  of  New  York,  is  said  to 
be  upwards  of  200  years  old.  So  when  a  man 
has  planted  a  Pear  tree  he  has  made  a  permanent 
improvement — one  that  will  not  only  endure 
while  he  lives,  but  ages  after  him. 

Such  a  Pear  tree  as  the  one  just  alluded  to  at 
Vincennes,  would  be  quite  a  respectable  legacy 
in  this  ])art  of  the  country,  equal  to  an  annuity 
of  at  least  $200  per  annum. 

Root  Pruning  is  a  comparatively  new,  but 
entirely  successful  method  of  arresting  the  luxu- 
riant growth  of  fruit  trees,  and  inducing  fruit- 
fulness.  It  is  particularly  ajiplicableto  the  Pear, 
many  varieties  of  which,"  if  left  to  their  natural 
course,  would  not  bear  for  a  great  number  of 
years.  Mr.  Rivers,  a  distinguished  English 
Nurseryman,  has  practised  this  operation  exten- 
sively and  with  perfect  success.  In  the  fall  of 
the  year,  November,  he  digs  a  trench  around  the 
trees,  a  foot  and  a  half  deep, — (the  distance  from 
the  tree  should  be  proportioned  to  its  size,) — and 
cuts  off  the  ends  of  the  large  roots  with  a  sharp 
spade.  This  he  practices  annually,  supplying 
manure  abundantly  at  the  ends  of  the  roots.  This 
he  says  facilitatesthe  thinning  and  gathering  of 
the  fruit,  makes  the  gardener  independent  of  the 
natural  soil,  and  renders  trees  of  fifteen  ortwen- 
ty  years  growth  as  easily  removed  as  a  piece  o 
furniture.  In  the  March  number  of  the  6th 
volume  of  th.'s  paper  we  spoke  of  this  operation, 
and  gave  a  figure  of  a  root  jiruned  Pear  tree,  as 
grown  by  Mr.  Rivers  in  the  pyramidal  form. 
W^e  recommend  the  matter  to  persons  who  have 
unproductive  fruit  trees,  but  would  suggest  great 
caution — better  to  err  in  pruning  too  little  at  first 
than  too  much. 

Grafting  or  Budding  on  the  Quince  is  a 
a  process  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  dwarfing 


Its 


Pear  trees  of  large  size  may   be    successfully      ,  ... 

moved  if  proper  care  h;us  been  previously  taken  the  growth  and  causing  early  trultfulness 
to  produce  an  abundance  of  fibrous  roots— by  advantage."  are  bringing  it  into  popular  favor  m 
l)runing  or  shortening  the  large  feeders  or  woody  this  country.  Many  of  the  ^  finest  gardens  in 
roots — by  a  method  we  shall  presently  allude  to.  |  America,    in   the    vicinity   of  Boston,  are  well 
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stocked  with  trees  of  this  kind.  It  is  practised 
extensively  in  France  and  Belgium,  where  im- 
mense quantities  of  trees  are  thus  grown.  It 
requires,  however,  considerable  experience  to 
propagate  in  this  way  successfully.  As  many 
kinds,  such  particularly  as  are  naturally  hard  and 
gritty,  will  not  do  well  on  the  Quince,  while  oth- 
ers, for  instance  the  "  Duchess  d'Angoulenie,*' 
and  many  others  of  similar  character  are  much 
improved  by  it.  Trees  grown  in  this  way  are 
peculiarly  adapted  for  small  gardens,  they  may 
be  planted  eight  feet  apart,  thus  enabling  the 
proprietor  of  limited  grounds  to  enjoy  a  great 
variety  of  sorts.  Besides  the  fruit  is  easily  gath- 
ered and  is  not  exposed  to  the  severity  of  high 
winds,  so  frequently  destructive  to  crops  of  large 
fruit  particularly.  But  the  great  object  is  their 
early  and  increased  fertility.  The  author  of  the 
"New  England  Fruit  Book"  says : — "In  the 
spring  of  1840,  we  inserted  a  graft  of  the  "  Ca- 
bot" (Pear)  into  a  dwarf  stock,  which  was  but 
one  inch  through  at  the  butt,  and  in  the  fall  of 
1841  it  bore  from  twelve  to  fifteen  Pears."  Du- 
ring the  past  season  we  have  had  a  a  large  num- 
ber of  trees  bear  abundantly  only  three  years 
from  the  bud. 

In  propagating  on  the  quince,  budding  is  much 
preferable  to  grafting.  Stocks  should  be  cho- 
sen about  as  thick  as  a  man's  finger,  and  the  bud 
should  be  inserted  as  low  as  possible,  low  or  low- 
er than  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

In  transplanting  the  trees  to  the  place  where 
they  are  intended  to  bear,  they  should  be  set  so 
that  the  point  of  union  between  the  Pear  and 
Quince  should  be  at  least  an  inch  below  the  sur- 
face. The  soil  for  Pears  on  Quince  stocks  should 
be  deep  and  somewhat  moist.  The  most  advan- 
tageous, convenient  and  beautiful  form  to  grow 
these  trees  in,  is  the  conical,  or  as  the  French 
term  it  '■'■  quenouille.''''  It  is  produced  by  allow- 
ing the  trees  to  branch  from  the  bottom  and  grow 
up  in  the  form  of  a  cone  or  pyramid.  Where 
they  are  not  naturally  disposed  to  throw  out  side 
branches,  they  should  be  cut  back  in  order  to 
effect  that  object.  The  regular  form  of  the  tree 
must  be  preserved  by  thinning  out  superfluous 
branches  and  cutting  back  those  of  irregular 
growth. 

The  following  figure  represents  a  tree  grown 
in  this  manner.  Another  consideration  of  some 
consequence  in  connection  with  this  mode,  is, 
the  trees  are  easily  transplanted.  The  quince, 
unlike  the  Pear,  forms  large  masses  of  fibrous 
roots.  We  have  removed  trees  of  this  kind, 
the  past  season,  when  in  full  bloom,  that  produ- 
ced a  finecrop  of  matured  fruit.  Thiscould  hardly 
be  done  with  any  other  tree,  and  to  some  would 
appear  almost  incredible.  One  objection  is  fre- 
quently urged  against  these  trees,  which  is,  that 
they  are  short  lived.  They  will  not  of  course  en- 
dure as  long  ius  the  Pear  would  on  its  natural 
Stock,  but  if  placed  on  suitable  soil,  and  carefully 


attended  to,  they  will  en- 
dure at  least  one  life  time. 
But  this  objection  is  of 
little  account  when  we 
consider  how  easily  they 
are  replaced.  We  have 
before  us  a  letter  from 
one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Amateur  Horti- 
culturists of  America, 
who  says,  in  speaking  of 
the  Pear, — "  There  are 
great  advantages  to  be 
derived  by  placing  the 
Pear  on  the  quince,  and 
when  well  managed,  they 
attain  a  good  old  age. — 
I  have  trees  of  Glout 
Morceau,  that  bear  me  a 
barrel  of  fruit  each,  and 
promise  many    years  to' 

come.     This  variety  sue-  Fig.  4.     A  Pear  IVee,  train- 

ceeded  remarkably  well      ed  m  the  Conical  form. 
on  the  quince." 

Those  who  desire  more  comprehensive  and 
explicit  information  respecting  culture,  and 
tlie  names  and  qualities  of  varieties,  must  pur- 
chase a  standard  work  on  the  subject.  The  de- 
scriptive catalogues  of  many  nurseries  are  to  be 
had  gratis,  and  will  afford  considerable  aid  in 
making  selections.  We  shall,  now  and  again, 
present  figures  and  descriptions  o{  first  rate  sorts. 
The  Bartlett,  figured  below,  is  a  magnificent 
fruit. 


Bartlett  or  AVilliam's  Bonchretien  Pear.  (Fig.  5.) 

In  the  eastern  states,  particularly  around  Bos- 
ton, the  Bartlett  is  as  popular  as  the  Virgalieu 
is  with  us — indeed,  it  is  there  considered  almost 
perfection  itself.  It  is  always  difficult  to  find 
good  trees  of  this  variety  in  the  Nurseries,  so 
great  is  the  demand  for  them.  This  is  not 
strange,  Considering  its  many  valuable  qualities. 

It  is  very  large,  beautiful  in  appearance,  and 
delicious.  The  trees  bear  very  young.  Last 
summer  we  had  beautiful  specimens  from  grafts 
only  two  years  old,  but  they  were  set  in  a  large 
tree.  It  is  not  extensively  cultivated  in  this  sec* 
tion  yet,  but  we  hope  it  will  be.  We  saw,  last 
season,  very  fine  specimens  that  were  raised  in 
the  garden  of  Chas.  M.  Lee,  Esq.,  of  this  city. 
It  is  an  Englisli  variety,  but  is  said  to  ripen  bet- 
ter here  than  in  England.  It  was  imported  to 
this  country  some  40  or  50  years  ago. 

Fruit — irregularly  pyramidal  in  form,  very 
large — 3i  to  4i  inches  in  length,  and  3  to  M  in 
diameter  at  the  widest  part.  Skin — smooth,  pale 
green,  becoming  clear  yellow  when  fully  ma- 
ture— generally  spotted  and  sprinkled  with  a 
light  russet,  with  a  tinge  of  blush  on  the  sunney 
side.  Stalk — about  an  inch  long,  very  stout 
and   fleshy,  inserted  in  a  very  shallow  cavity. — ■ 
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Calyx — large  and  open ;  basin  very  shallow, 
scarcely  sunk  at  all ;  segment  quite  large. — 
Flesh — white,  fine  grained  and  melting — ;juice 
very  abundant,  highly  perfumed  and  delicious. 
August  and  September. 

(Fig.  5.) 


laqiiier  Apple.  (Pig.  6.) 
Three  or  four  years  ago,  we  lirst  saw  the 
liaquier,  in  Perrinton,  at  the  house  of  Gideon 
Ramsdell,  Esq.,  who  has  a  very  extensive  or- 
chard, and  many  fine  varieties.  Since  that  time 
we  have  propagated  it  pretty  extensively.  A 
short  time  ago,  a  few  specimens  of  it  were  pre- 
sented us  by  H.  Fellows,  Esq,,  of  Penfield. 
From  one  of  these  we  took  the  above  outline 
drawing.  Mr.  Fellows  seems  to  be  familiar 
with  the  history  of  its  introduction  to  Western 
New  York.  He  informed  us  that  it  was  brought 
from  Lancaster,  Pa.,  by  Col.  Antis  of  Canan- 
daigua,  in  the  early  settlement  of  the  country, 
some  40  or  50  years  ago.  It  was,  at  that  time, 
a  popular  fruit  among  the  Dutch  inhabitants  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  a  very  handsome,  high  fla- 
vored fine  Apple,  and  should  have  a  place  in  ev- 
ery good  collection. 

Fruit — medium  size,  flattish  and  considerably 
furrowed.       Skin — smooth   and   glossy,  mostly 


covered  with  a  clear  red.  Stalk — short  and 
rather  slender,  inserted  in  a  rather  deep  cavity. 
Calyx— closed  in  a  deep,  wrinkled  basin.  Flesk 
— white,  crisp,  and  very  juicy.  Flavor — high 
and  pleasant.  It  is  in  eating  from  November  to 
May. 

(Fig.  6.) 


A  Horticultural  Society. 

We  understand  that  a  few  gentlemen  recently 
held  a  meeting  in  this  city,  to  take  some  prelim- 
inary steps  towards  the  organization  of  a  Horti- 
cultural Society.  We  were  not  present,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  time  appointed  for  the  meeting: 
being  changed,  and  we  were  not  apprized  of  tli.e 
change  until  within  a  few  minutes  of  the  stated 
hour — and  then  we  happened  to  be  engaged. 

We  do  not  exactly  know  what  was  done,  but 
have  been  informed  that  committees  were  ap- 
pointed to  call  a  general  meeting  of  the  friends 
of  Horticulture  some  time  this  or  next  month, 
and  to  prepare  a  constitution  and  other  matters 
lor  that  meeting  to  act  upon.  We  wish  the 
movement  every  success.  A  Horticultural  So- 
ciety in  our  region,  if  properly  organized  and 
managed,  as  we  trust  the  pro})Osed  one  will  be, 
must  be  productive  of  vast  benefits  to  the  whole 
community.  Farmers,  merchants,  mechanics — 
all  will  derive  advantages  from  its  influence, 
and  we  hope  all  will  come  forward  promptly  and 
interest  themselves  in  its  establishment  and  future 
success. 

It  might  be  deemed  presumptuous  in  us  to  of- 
fer any  suggestions  thus  in  advance,  as  there  are, 
among  those  wlio  have  embarked  as  leaders  in 
the  matter,  older  and  wiser  licads,  by  far,  than 
ours.     But  the  wise  heads  do  not  always  rule — 
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more  frequently  the  cunving,  and  it  is  against 
tills  that  we  would  respectfully  urge  great  vigil- 
ance to  be  directed. 

We  could  refer  to  similar  societies  tliat  have 
been  split  to  atoms  by  designing,  selfish  spirits, 
being  allowed  to  insinuate  themselves  into  the 
management  and  control  of  their  afiiiirs.  We 
trust  that  no  such  ])ersons  will  bo  found  in  this 
society;  but  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  there 
would' not,  and  it  will  Only  be  acting  a  prudent 
part  to  guard  against  them  in  time.  There  is  a 
great  deal  in  beginning  right.  No  structure  can 
or  will  be  durable,  that  is  not  based  on  a  sound 
and  firm  foundation.  Neither  can  any  society 
long  exist,  or  accomplish  its  purposes,  with  any 
radical  error  or  defect  in  its  organizotion. 

Tiiese  suggestions  bring  to  our  mind  an  excel- 
lent article  we  saw  in  *>Hovey's  Magazine"  for 
Nov.  last,  on  the  "  Management  of  Horticultural 
Exhibitions,"  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Valk,  of  Flushing, 
L.  I.,  a  gentleman  who  has  a  splendid  Horticul- 
tural establishment,  and  whom  we  know  to  be  an 
honest,  higli-minded,  enthusiastic  promoter  of 
Horticultural  Improvement.  In  the  course  of 
his  communication  he  lays  down  the  following 


Flo:ie,l:ur.'.— The  Rcss. 

One  of  tlie  most  prominent  features  in  the 
progress  of  Floriculture,  now,  and  for  the  past 
year  or  so,  is  the  unusual  attention  bestowed  on 
the  culture  of  the  Rose,  and  the  production  and 
ditTusion  of  new  varieties.  Many  of  these  are 
splendid  almost  beyond  conception.  Those 
known  as  Bourbons  and  Hybrid  Porpctuals,  par- 
ticularly, arc  great  favorites.  The  French  floris's 
have  produced  immense  numbers  of  new  varie- 
ties, of  both  these  classes,  and  our  nurserymen 
in  this  country  have  been  prompt  in  Importing 
tliem,  so  that  they  are  within  the  reach  of  every 
one  who  has  the  taste  to  cultivate,  and  the  means 
to  purchase.  Both  classes  mentioned  above  are 
hardy,  and,  l)y  judicious  management,  produce 
flowers  abundantly  from  June  till  November. 

Among  the  Bourbons  the  Souvrvir  Malmaison 
ranks  first.  It  is  a  magnificent  cupped  flower, 
of  a  delicate  blush,  and  like  all  of  its  class, 
blooms  in  clusters.  Price,  in  the  catalogues, 
81,50. 

Among  the  Perpetuals  generally  known,  La 
Reine  stands  first.  It  is  a  superb  cu|  ped  flower^ 
rose  color,  very  fragrant ;    when  properly  cul- 

'"  ■        in 


o  our  committees  : — 


t 

First. — Competition  should  he  invited  in  offcrinf;  indiice- 
lents  f 
add  to  the  aiiractions  of  an  cxhiljiiion,  and  further  the  ad- 


rules,  which,  in  his  opinion,  should  regulate  fl/Zj^jYated    blooms   the    whole  season.'      Price^ 
societies.      We  present  them  now,  believing  that  |  ji^g  catalogues,  81,00.     Many  of  the  new  per- 
they  may  be  suggestive  of  some  important  ideas  pgtuals  are  priced  at  $2,00  and  2..50.     During 

the  past  season,   we  paid  '$2,00  ca&h  fjr  small 
plants  of  both  the  above.     The  Noisette  is  an- 

ments  for  the  p'roiuetion  of  such  subjects  as  will  matrrially  ^j^j^^j.  l)ea„tiful  class  of  Roses,  not  quite  SO  hardy 
add  to  the  aiiractions  of  an  cxhiljiiion,  and  further  the  aii- .  .  .         j    i     ..     '  /r    •    „.i     ,  ^    .^,„.,,r 

vcu^cement  of  the  scienre.  as  tliosc  just  mentioned,  but  sufiicicntly  so,  many 

;SVo7((^.— Independent  of  their  attractiveness,  all  subjects  of  them,  to  endure  our  winters  with  slight  pro- 
Bhould  be  in  season,  or,  with  those  who  have  'he  conve- !  ^^^j^^^  ^^^  where  tliev  will  not  st;  nd  OUt  with 
niences,  cap-ible  of  being  forced  out  ot  season.  I       ^  i,    •  '  ^      ^   ^       .\  •      r\^ 

77i,,.(/._The  number  or  quantity  required  should  be  con-   safety.       It   IS  very  easy  to   take  tilCUl   Up   in  UC- 

Bistent  with  the  means  usuily  at  the  command  of  all  ordimry   (^Qljgj.^    latter   part,    and  pot  them  or  put  them  in 

estaWishmcnls ;  that  is,  for  the  sake  of  the  exhii-ition  and ' ,  ,      ,  ,  ■  coW^Y  for   the 

forcompe;iii'jn,as  large  as  can  be  produced  conveniently,-,  OO^^es,  ana    place   incm  au  a}   in   a  ceiiai  loi    lue 

not  larger.  .    |  winter. 

Fourl/i.— The  quantity  or  number  should  be  arbitrary  in         ^pi^jg  ^]^^^   includes  some  of  the  mOSt  remark- 

^li^;?^^?^"  Sop!i.l:rr  qJ=;;£^Srth:  t^f^'able  of  the  new  and  beautifitl  productions  of  the 

estimites  tlie  highest,  in  every  article  cxhililed,  should  be  dav.  The  celebrated  Chromutcila  OT  Cloth  CJ 
disiinctly  mide  known,  so  that  exhiSi;ors  miy  cl.^arly  un-  Q^pj — ^|gg  ycllow,  unique  and  splendid — COn- 
der.stiuJ  what  they  have  to  aim  at   in  the  culiivation  ol  V  ..!        n        ^  •     \u  i  I 

their  productions.  sidered  one  of  the  finest  roses  in  the  world. — 

»S>,<7/i.— There  should  not  "be  permitted  any  competition    Solfdtaire — safTron  color,  quite  remarkable.      It 

in  two  closes  with  the  same  ariiclas,  or  subjects  of  the  ■  .^  .^  ^j^^^  grower,  and  the  flowers  are  large  and 

«ame  trenera.  I  ,      ,  ,        o  '  n     i    .       ,    •        u   • 

^Vu^t/Zi.— Dealers  or  nurserymen  .should  not  be  allowed  double.  Among  the  cia.ss  called  Austrian  Criars, 
to  cxliibii  ill  the  sirae  classes  with  amiteur.s,  nor  amiteiirs  !  /  p>Qg^  lutca. )  Is  the  Persian  Ydlow.  It  Is  as 
with  urofcssed  gardeners.    Kach  should  compels'^  soparately.  !  ^       c     .i      i        i  »i  ^.,  ^,:.,^I^   tq11^«.- 

Eghth.-Yhe  pnnuums  for  nurserymen  sliouiJ  only  be '  perfectly  hardy  as  the  common  single  jelloTV  — 
larce  enough  to  indicate  the  superiority  of  one  over  an-  very  double,  and  of  a  rich  deep  yellow.  It  IS 
other,  beciuse  they  ali-Mily  have  an   interest  in  showing   ^^^  ^p  f jj^  ,j^(^gj  ^.^^^  j^p^^]  popular  of  all  the  new- 

'*"v  Jr-rrp^emiiims  shoi^  introduced  roses.     Price,  in  the  catalogues, 

ing  to  the  known  di.iiculties  of  cultivation,  or  preparation   j|l,5()  to  $2,00, 

for  exhibiiion.  ,     , ,  u  „    ,  «tt,o,„.i  o  I      In  ornamental  gardening,  r/mZin/.ir -RoiTS  are 

7V-;i//i.— (he  premiums  should  be  numerous  or  otherwise,  I  r-,    i     ,  ■      .     c  •  ii„ 

this  point  being  regulated  by  the  presumed  number  of  com-  essential  and  brautilul  objects,  for  covering  walls, 
peiHors  who  ai-e  able  to  exhibit.  j  trellis  work,  arbor.s,  &c.     Among  these  the  Prai- 

P.  S.  Since  writing  the  above,  a  call  for  the  ric  Roses,  a  magnificent  class  originated  in  our 
general  meeting  we  alluded  to  has  been  handed  own  country,  stand  pre-eminent.  The  old  fa- 
in. We  regret  to  see  that  an  earlier  hour  was  vorlte,  the  tSingle  Michigan  Rose,  is  the  parent 
not  fixed  upon,  so  as  to  give  our  Horticultural  of  this  beautiful  class.  We  believe  there  are 
friends  in  the  country  an  opportunity  of  being  now  some  19  or  20  varieties  pro-luced,  named, 
present.  We  hope,  notwithstanding,  that  aS  many  ^  and  cultivated.  The  Queen  of  the  Prairies,  one 
as  can  possibly  will  attend. 


[of  the  first,   is  superior  still  to-  any  of  them,  wo 
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have  seen.  The  Baltimore  Belle  and  Perjjetu- 
al  Pink  stand  next,  and  those  who  cannot  atrord 
the  whole  collection  should  |)rocurc  these  at  least. 
Tills  is  really  an  invaluable  class.  They  are 
hardy,  of  strong  rapid  growth,  large  rich  foliage, 
and  the  flowers  are  produced  in  immense  clus- 
ters of  10  to  20  flowers  and  upwards  in  a  single 
cluster  or  corymb.  Besides,  their  blooming  sea- 
son is  ten  days  to  a  fortnight  after  the  June  Roses 
are  gone — which  is  a  very  desirable  point.  See 
article  on  the  culture  of  this  class  in  another 
place. 
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liam Dalzell,  of  Irondequoit,  for  beautiful 
samples  of  several  varieties  of  Apples.  Among 
them  are  Talman's  Sweeting  and  Holland  Pip- 
pin, the  largest  and  finest  we  have  ever  seen. — 
vVe  measured  some  of  the  latter  that  were  12 
inches  in  circumference,  and  as  perfect,  in  form 
and  color,  as  they  possibly  could  be.  Mr.  Dal- 
zell's  orchard  is  on  the  very  shore  of  Lake  On- 
tario. Some  years  ago,  before  it  came  into  his 
possession,  it  was  much  neglected ;  but  is  now, 
under  his  careful  and  judicious  management,  in 
a  healthy  and  productive  state.  The  location  for 
fruit  gj-Qwing  is  unsurpassed  :  the  peach  can  be 
grown  in  great  perfection.  We  hope  Mr.  D. 
will  avail  himself  fully  of  his  advantageous  posi- 
tion. 

We  are  also  indebted  to  H.  Fellows,  Esq., 
of  Penfield,  for  samples  of  several  fine  varieties — 
among  them  are  Laquier,  Cabashea,  Black  De- 
troit, Rhode  Island  Greening,  Esopus  Spitzem- 
burg,  Peck's  Pleasant — supposed  to  be — resem- 
bles it  strongly,  and  if  not,  it  is  quite  as  good — 
and  what  he  calls  "  Glostenbury  Seek-no-far- 
ther"— a  reddish,  streaked,  conical  shaped  apple, 
slightly  furrowed — form  somewhat  similar  to  an 
Esopus  Spitzembui'g.  The  flavor  is  rich  and 
agreeable,  and  it  keeps  well  till  April.  It  is 
larger,  and,  we  think,  superior  to  our  common 
and  well  known  Seek-no-further.  Mr.  Fellows 
is  an  intelligent  and  enterprising  fruit  grower  : 
he  has  an  excellent  apple  orchard  as  well  as  oth- 
er fine  fruits.  Pears,  &c.,  and  is  now  actively 
engaged  in  correcting  the  names  of  his  varieties 
and  enlarging  and  improving  his  collection. — 
We  hope  his  example  will  have  a  good  influence. 

James  W.  Sibley,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  has  pre- 
sented us  with  fine  specimens  of  Vandervere  and 
Hubbardson  nonsuch  Apples  —  both  first  rate 
orchard  fruits,  and  worthy  of  extensive  cultiva- 
tion. We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Sibley  for  many 
favors  of  a  like  kind,  during  the  past  season. — 
He  is  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  fine  fruits.  We 
wish  he  could  find  it  convenient  to  retire  from 
mercantile  business,  and  devote  himself  wholly 
to  a  pursuit  that  seems  so  congenial  to  his  tastes. 

Reader,  how  many  subscribers  will  you  ol> 
tain  for  the  current  volume  of  the  Farmer  ? 


From  Ilovey's  Magazine  for  Dec. 

On  the  Cultivation  of  Prairie  Roses. 

All  details  of  experiments  carefully  made,  are 
instructive  ;  and  they  are  interesting  in  propor- 
tion to  their  successful  results.  Few  persons, 
comparatively,  are  aware  of  the  great  beauty  of 
the  hybrid  Michigan  roses,  or  of  t'le  facility  of 
their  cultivation.  They  delight  in  an  eastern 
exposure,  on  a  light,  rich,  well-worked  soil,  with 
an  abundance  of  most  nutritious  diet.  I  cannot 
better  recommend  their  culture  than  by  giving 
you  the  results  of  an  experiment  of  my  own,  with 
a  single  plant  of  the  "Queen  of  the  Prairies." 

Early  in  the  s,  ring  of  1844,  I  purchased  at 
auction  a  slight  sprig  of  that  variety,  potted  and 
in  bloom.  As,  however,  upon  examination,  it 
proved  to  be  covered  with  red  spiders,  I  then 
plunged  the  pot  in  an  out-of-the-way  corner  of 
my  garden  as  of  no  value.  In  May  of  that  year, 
I  cut  it  to  the  ground,  washed  it  carefully,  and 
transplanted  the  root  to  a  warm  border,  where  it 
has  since  remained.  That  season  it  made  two 
shoots,  some  seven  or  eight  feet  higli  and  of 
great  strength.  During  the  winter  these  were 
laid  down  and  slightly  covered. 

Last  spring,  tuose  two  shoots,  shortened  to  si.x: 
feet,  threw  out,  through  their  whole  length,  late- 
ral branches,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  long. 
At  the  end  of  each  lateral  there  was  a  cluster  of 
blossoms  of  great  size  and  beauty,  giving  me,  on 
the  whole  plant,  over  forty  clusters.  They  com- 
menced opening  in  June,  were  all  very  large  and 
perfect,  continued  a  long  time,  and  w«re  greatly 
admired. 

Early  last  spring,  the  plant  threw  up  two 
strong,  vigorous  shoots,  which  have  continued 
their  growth,  with  the  utmost  luxuriance,  to  the 
present  time.  They  now  measure  over  twenty 
feet  in  height,  and  are  of  corresponding  size  and 
strength. 

After  the  blossoms  had  all  matured,  I  layered 
the  old  shoots,  and  all  new  ones  except  the  above 
two,  carefully  slitting  the  old  wood  on  the  under 
side,  below  each  lateral,  which  I  retained. — 
These  have  thrown  out  an  abundance  of  roots. 

In  addition,  therefore,  to  the  original  plant, 
with  its  two  shoots  of,  to  me,  surprising  growth 
and  vigor,  I  have  now  some  twenty-five  smaller 
plants  for  distribution  among  my  friends.  This 
is  the  second  year's  product  of  a  plant  which  has 
paid  its  way  many  times  over  in  its  beauty  and 
its  highly  ornamental  character. 

Charles  Robinson. 

New  Haven,  Nov.,  1845. 

We  trust  the  experiment  of  our  cojrespon  Jenl, 
Mr.  Robinson,  will  induce  every  one  to  culti- 
vate the  Prairie  roses  ;  not  only  the  Queen,  but 
the  others,  of  which  there  are  nov  fifteen  or 
twenty,  and  some  which  are  fully  equal,  if  not 
superior  to  the  former.  Everybody  who  owns  a 
foot  of  ground  should  plant  at  least  one  of  the 
Prairie  roses,  and  more  if  they  have  room. — Ep. 
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NEW  SEED  and  IMPLEMENT  WAREHOUSE. 


GENESEE   SEED    STORE  &  AGRICUL- 
TURAL WAREHOUSE, 
No.  10,  Front-Street,  Rochester,  N.   Y. 
The   Subscribers  respectfully  announce   to 

the  publin,  tliat  they  have  opened  the  above  establishment 
for  the  sale  of  GARDEN,  FIELD,  and  FLOWER  SEEDS, 
of  all  sorts — Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implements,  Ma- 
chines, Si-c.  S^'c. 

They  intend  to  liave  always  on  hand,  a  complete  assort- 
ment of  all  the  articles  wanted  in  this  line  by  the  Farmer 
and  Gardener.  No  pains  will  be  spared  to  procure  articles 
of  the  best  quality.  No  seeds  will  be  ofiered  but  such  as 
are  undoubtedly  fresh  and  genuine — raised  in  the  best  es- 
tablishments of  this  and  foreign  countries.  The  implements 
will  embrace  all  the  newest  and  most  approved  kinds,  from 
'the  best  manufacturers  in  the  country. 

Fruit  and  Oi-namental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants,  Sec,  will  be 
furnished  to  order  from  one  of  the  best  establishments  in  the 
country — the  well  known  Mount  Hope  Nurseries. 

The  principal  cxtnductor  of  this  establishment  has  had 
many  years  practical  experience  in  the  business,  in  Roches- 
^er  ;  and  being  well  known  to  a  large  portion  of  the  agri- 
culturalists of  Western  New  York,  the  undersigned  hope, 
by  devoting  constant  and  careful  attention  to  the  manage- 
ment of  their  business,  to  merit  and  receive  a  liberal  share 
of  patronage.  Farmers  and  others  interested,  are  requested 
to  call  at  th»  Genesee  Seed  Stork. 

RAPALJE  &  BRIGGS. 

Rodiester,  Feb.  1,  1846. 


ROCHESTER  WOOLEN  MACHINE  MANU- 
FACTORY. 

B  .  F .  S  M  I  T  H  , 

Selye  Buildings,  Mill-Street,  Rochester,  N.   Y. 

The  proprietor  of  the   above   establishment 

having  had  the  experience  of  seven  years'  connection  with 
the  firm  of  Goulding  and  Smith,  AVorccster,  Mass.,  and  hav- 
ing every  facility  for  procuring  all  improvements  in  the  va- 
rious articles  of  WOOLEN  MACHINERY,  used  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  flatters  himself  that  he  will  be  able 
to  supply  the  demads  for  this  kind  of  Machinery,  to  the  en- 
tire satisfaction  of  those  who  may  favor  him  with  their  pat- 
ronage. 

He  will  manufacture  to  order,  CARDING  MACHINES, 
for  manufacturing  and  custom  work  ;  Jacks,  Broad  and 
Narrow  Looms,  Picking  Machines,  Gigs,  Nappers  and  Briuh- 
«•.<•,  ^c. 

He  will  also  furnish  to  order,  MACHINE  CARDS 
SHEARING  MACHINES,  (broad  and  narrow,)  Reeds  and 
Harnesses,  Shnttles  and  Pickers,  Comb  Plate  and  Card  Clean- 
tre,  Picker  String  and  Lace  Leather,  and  Manufacturers' 
Findings. 


Grain  Bags—The  subscriber  has  a  large  lot  of  Grain 
and  Flour  Bags  on  hand,  for  sale  at  reduced  prices. 

Now  is  the  time  for  all  to  supply  themselves,  as  they  must 
ot  sold.    To  be  hatl  at  E.  Watts'  Hardware  Store. 

JAMES  II.  WATTS. 

Rochester,  Feb.  1,  1846. 


Straw  Cutters,  of  all  the  most  approved  kinds,  used  in 
Western  N,  Y.,  for  sale  cheap,  by 

RAPALJE  &  BRIGGS. 
No.  10,  Front-st. 


MOUNT  UOPE  BOTANIC  GARDEN  AND  NURSEKIES, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

The  subscribers  respectfully 
announce  to  their  friends  and 
the  public,  that  their  present 
stock  which  they  ofler  for  sale 
the  ensuing  Fall  of  1845  and 
Spring  of  1846,  is  the  finest  ev- 
er grown  in  Western  N.  York, 
and  unsurpassed  in  quality  by 
any  establishment  in  the  coun- 
try. 

The  collection  of  fruits  com- 
prises the  most  esteemed  varie- 
ties of  the  Apple,  Pear,  Peach, 
Plum,   Apricot,    Cherry,  Nec- 
tarine, Almond,  Grapes,  &c. 
The  trees  are  well  grown,  thrifty,  and  beautiful,  and  have 
been  propagated  with  such  care  as  to  ensure  correctness. 
All  are  warranted  genuine  as  represented. 
Pear  Trees   on  Quince    Stocks   for  DWARFS  and 
PYRAMIDS,  can  also  be  furnished  of  the  finest  varieties. 
These  will  bear  the  first  or  second  year  after  transplanting, 
and  are  beautifully  adapted  to  garden  culture. 

3,000  fine  thrifty  young  trees  of  the  famous  New  Ameri- 
can Apple;  the  "  Northern  Spy."  are  also  on  hand. 

STRAWBERRIES— All  the  fine  new  esteemed  varietiEa, 
including  Stoddard's  new  Alpine. 

Also  a  large  and  fine  collection  of  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  (including  a  quantity  of  splendid  Standard 
or  Tree  Roses,  3  to  6  feet  high  ;  Herbaceous  Plants,  Bul- 
bous Roots,  Double  Dahlias,  &c. 

Our  new  descriptive  catalogue  will  be  sent  gratis  to  all 
POST  PAID  applications. 

Trees  and  Plants  will  be  packed  in  the  best  style,  and 
shipped  to  any  port  or  place  that  may  be  designated. 

[0=  It  is  for  the  interest  of  purchasers  that  they  forward 
their  orders  now,  without  delay,  that  they  may  beeiecuted 
in  proper  season.     Address 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY. 
Rochester,  Sept.  1,  1845. 


FARMERS,  CURE  YOUR  HORSES  I 

GEO.   \V.   merchant's  CELEBRATED 

GARGLING  OIL. 

An  Invaluable  Remedy  for  Horses,  Cattle  and 

other  domestic  animals,  in  the  cure  of  the  following  dis- 
eases : 

Fresh   l^^ounds, 

Galls  of  all  kinds, 


Sprains,  Bruises, 
Cracked  Heels, 
Ringbone,    VVindgalls, 
Poll  Evil,   Callus, 
Sj)avins,   Siveeney, 


Fistula,   Sitfast, 

Strai7ts,  Lameness, 

Sand  Cracks, 

Fotmdered  Feet, 

Scratches  or  Grease, 

Mange, 

Horn  Distempnr, 


Also  a  valuable  Embrocation  for  diseases  of  the  lluman  Flesh. 

Since  the  virtues  of  the  Gargling  Oil  have  become  so  ex- 
tensively and  favorably  known  to  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  as  a  curative  oil  in  diseases  of  animals, 
and  as  a  consequence,  its  demand  becoming  great — there 
has  not  been  wanting  those  whose  cupidity  has  suggested 
to  them  that  if  they  could  concoct  something  as  nearly 
resembling  in  appearance  as  they  could  guess,  with  any 
thing  for  a  name,  they  might  urge  it  upon  unsuspecting 
customers  as  a  substitute  for  the  true  Gargling  Oil.  The 
proprietor  would  therefore  caution  those  who  purchase  to 
be  sure  the  name  of  G.  W.  Merchant  is  blown  on  the  sidi» 
of  the  bottle.  All  others  are  an  attempt  at  imitation,  and 
are  therefore  an  imposition. 

For  testimoniiils,  synopsis  of  diseases,  and  mode  of  treat- 
ment, sec  pamphlet  which  accompanies  each  bottle. 

[CT  Sold  at  the  ROCHESTER  SEED  STORE,  and  by 
Druggists  and  Store-keepers  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. 


Clover  and  Timothy  Seed-For  sale  at  the  Genesee 
beed  Store,  No.  10  Front-Bt.,  Rochester 
Feb.  1,  1846.  KAPAUE  &  BRIGGS. 


Corn  Shellers!. 

at  No.  10,  Front-st. 


■A  first  rate  article,  price  $10,  for  sale 
RAPALJE  &  BRIGGS. 


Wanted,  at  the  Genesee  Seed  Store,  500  bushels  Tiro- 
othy  and  Clover  Seed,  for  which  the  highest  cash  price  will 
be  paid  by  the  eubscribers.  RAPALJE  «fc  B1UGU8. 


1846. 
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ROCHESTER  SEED  STORE, 

AND 
WARE-HOUSE   FOR  FARMING  TOOLS. 

DISSOLUTION.— The  co-partnership  heretofore  exist- 
ing under  the  firm  of  B.  F.  SMITH  &.  Co.  is  this  day 
dissolved  by  mutual  consent.  All  accounts  will  be  settled 
by  JAMES  P.  FOGG,  who  will  continue  the  SEED  and 
TOOL  business,  at  the  old  stand  on  his  own  account. 

B.  F.  SMITH. 

January  1,  1845.  J^VMES  P.  FOGG, 

The  subscriber  having  purchased  the  interest  of  Mr.  B.  F. 
Smith,  in  the  SEED  and  IMPLEMENT  business,  will  con- 
tinue the  business  as  heretofore  at  the  Rochester  Seed  Store 
on  Front  street,  nearly  opposite  the  market. 

The  subscriber  is  well  aware  of  the  important  relation 
■which  the  seedsman  liolds  to  the  whole  farming  communi- 
ty, and  that  on  his  honor  and  veracity  the  crop  and  profit  of 
a  season  in  some  measure  depend.  The  greatest  care  has 
been  used  in  selecting  the  seeds  offered  at  this  establishment 
for  the  ensuing  year,  and  they  can  be  relied  upon  as  pure 
and  genuine,  carefully  selected  and  raised  from  the  very 
best  varieties,  and  properly  cured.  Many  kinds  were  rais- 
ed in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  city,  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Cros- 
man,  and  under  the  inspection  of  the  proprietor ;  others 
were  raised  by  experienced  seed  growers  ;  while  those  va- 
rities  of  foreign  growth,  which  experience  has  shown  are 
the  best,  such  as  Cabbage,  Caulifiowers,  Brocoli,  all  the 
varieties  of  Garden  and  Field  Teurnip,  Scarlet  Short-Top 
Raddish,  Scarlet  and  White  Turnip-Raddish,  Dwarf  and 
Early  Peas,  with  Twenty  choice  varieties  of  FLOWER 
SEEDS,  have  been  imported  by  the  subscriber  from  the 
long  established  house  of  R.  WRENCH  &.  SONS,  of  Lon- 
don. 

FIELD  SEEDS. 

RED  and  WHITE  CLOVER,  TIMOTHY,  BARLEY, 

Seed-Corn,  Italian  and  Siberian  Spring  Wheat;  Early  June 
Potatoes,  Marrowfat  and  other  Field  Peas,  Rye-Grass, 
Orchard-Grass,  Lucerne,  &c.  &c. 

VEGETABLE  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

A  choice  and  select  variety  of  PEAS,  BEANS,  CAB- 
BAGE, CAULIFLOWER,  CELERY,  BEETS,  CUCUM- 
BERS, MELONS,  RADDISH,  SQUASH,  Herb-seeds,  &c. 

FLOWER  SEEDS. 

The   collection   of  Annual   and    Perennial    FLOWER 
SEEDS,  contains  many  new  and  choice  varieties. 
AGRICULTURAL  &  HORTICULTURAL  TOOLS. 

At  the  Ware-Room,  adjoining  the  Seed  Store,  may  be 
found  an  extensive  and  complete  assortment  of  Agricultural 
•nd  Horticultural  Implements,  embracing  almost  every  tool 
used  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Farm  and  Garden. 

SUPERIOR  PLOWS. 

The  celebrated  MASSACHUSETTS  PLOWS,  of  three 
Bizes,  several  hundred  of  these  Plows,  have  been  sold  in 
Rochefeter,  and  vicinity,  and  have  given  entire  satisfaction. 
Also,  Deleno's  Dimond  Plow — Sub-Soil  and  Side-Hill 
Plows— The  Gang-Plows- Two  Horse  CULTIVATORS, 
for  working  summer-fallows,  and  getting  in  wheat.  Corn 
Cultivators,  Root-Cutters,  Corn-Planters,  Drill-Barrows, 
Hoes,  Shovels,  Scythes  and  Snaths,  Garden-Rakes,  Corn- 
Shellers,  STRAW  CUTTERS,  &c.  &c. 

Rochester,  January  1,  1846,  JAMES  P.  FOGG. 


TO  FARMERS  AND  OTHERS. 


Gentlemen — I  am  now  manufucturing  and  offering  for 
sale,  SANFORD'S  PATENT  STRAW  CUTTER,  in  the 
City  of  Rochester. 

Said  machine  was  patented  two  years  ago,  and  has  this 
year  for  the  first  time  made  its  appearance  among  you  ;  and 
for  cheapness,  durability,  and  amount  of  work,  1  say  it  can- 
not be  beat.  It  took  the  first  premium  at  the  State  Fair, 
and  at  the  Fairs  of  Onondaga,  Wayne  and  Monroe  Countiei^ 

I  now  ask  you  to  examine  it,  try  it,  and  then  buy  it,  if 
you  please. 

For  .sale  at  the  GENESEE  SEED  STORE,  No.  10 
Front  St.,  Rochester.  H.  A.  CHASE. 

Rochester,  Nov.  1845. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 

I  recently  witnessed  the  operation  of  "  Sanfard's  Perfect 
Straw  Cutter,"  sold  by  H.  A.  CHASE,  of  the  American 
Temperance  House,  Syracuse,  and  most  cordially  recom- 
mended said  Machine  to  all  persons  wishing  to  cut  straw, 
hay,  or  stalks,  for  food  to  be  given  horses  or  cattle.  Simple 
in  its  construction,  least  liable  to  get  out  of  order  by  usa, 
and  for  ease  to  the  operator,  and  despatch  with  which  the 
work  is  done,  it  cannot  be  surpassed,  if  equalled,  by  any 
machine  constructed  for  the  same  purpose  that  I  have  ever 
seen.  Its  operation  is  only  to  be  seen  to  be  admired,  and 
the  machine  and  its  principle  approved. 

SQUIRE  M.  BROWN, 

Elbridge,  July  21,  1845.  Prest.  On.  Co.  Ag.  Society. 

Mr.  Chase's  Straw  Cutter. — The  undersigned,  oflR- 
cers  of  the  Wayne  County  Agricultural  Society,  would  ex- 
press their  commendation  of  the  machine  exhibited  at  our 
Annual  Fair,  by  Mr.  H.  A.  CHASE  of  Syracuse,  called 
"  Sanford's  Perfect  Straw  Cutter."  We  believe  it  is  the 
best  machine  of  the  kind  ever  invented,  and  that  its  supe- 
riority and  usefulness  need  only  to  be  known  to  secure  for 
it  general  adoption  by  our  farming  friends.  Simple  and 
substantial  in  its  construction,  and  etfieient  in  its  operation, 
it  performs  its  work  in  the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  and 
is  easily  kept  in  repair.  It  cuts  and  mashes  the  straw,  hay 
or  stocks,  in  a  manner  termed  by  English  husbandmen 
ckqffing.  Its  low  price  brings  it  within  the  acquisition  of 
every  farmer,  and  we  feel  that  it  cannot  be  too  highly  re~ 
commended  to  the  agricultural  portion  of  our  fellow  citiz^s» 
C.  S.  BUTTON,  Newark,  Pre'st, 


Vice  Presidents. 


Ex.  Com. 


D.  Kenyon, 

J.  A.  Miller, 

Samuel  E.  Hudson, 

T.  Heminvvay, 

W.  P.    Nottingham,  Treasurer. 
Palmyra,  Oct.  2.  1845. 

Cortland  Village,  Nov.  19, 1845 — Mr.  H.  A.  Cha9E>. 
— The  Machine  arrived  safely,  a  couple  of  weeks  since,  and 
I  have  subjected  it  to  a  most  thorough  trial.  You  remem- 
ber though  we  gave  it  the  first  premium  at  Utica,*  I  stated 
some  objections  to  some  of  its  details.  I  find  I  was  mist8>- 
ken.  It  cuts  easier  and  faster,  I  think,  than  any  machins 
with  which  I  am  acquainted.  It  takes  one  of  my  men  but  a 
few  minutes  to  cut  feed  for  six  horses  for  a  day. 

Yours  respectfully,  HENRY.  S.  RANDALL. 


[*Mr.  Randall  was  Chairman  of  the  Awarding  Commit} 
tee  on  tliis  class  of  Improvements,  at  the  State  Fair,  Utieft. 
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Feb.   1840. 


31  ARRET  INTELLIGENCE. 

Rochester,  Jan.  30,  1816. 

The  weather  is  unfavorable  for  trade,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing doing  in  our  Ularket.  ISo  Vi  l.iat  in  market,  and  no 
transaeiions  in  l''lour. 

Our  foreign  exehanges  (reecived  by  the  IJibernia,  the 
last  arrival.)  contain  no  deiinite  or  important  intelligence 
from  the  i^nKlisli  ^larkcts. 


Rochester  Produce  Market. 


(corrected  for 

Wheat, 1,00  a  1 

Corn, 

IJariey, 30 

Oats, 32 

Flo'ir, 5.25    5, 

Beans, 

Apples, 25 

PoUitoes, 31 

Clover  Seed,.  C,50    7, 

Timothy, 1,75    2 

Hay,  ton, 11,00  12. 

M'ood.cord,-.  2,00    3 

Salt,    bbl,....  1, 

Hams,  lb, 5 


THE    G  K  N  E  S  K  K     FARMER.) 


,06  Pork,  bbl,  10, 

.50  Pork,  cvvt, 4,00     4, 

.)fl  Beef,  ev.t, 2,50    3, 

35  Lard,  lb. 7 

50  Butter,  lb, 12 

88  Cheese,  lb, 6 

5'J  Eggs,  doz, 12 

37  Poultry, 7 

00  Tallow G 

,00  Wool,___, 

00  Sheep  Skins,.. 

,00  Green  Hides,  lb 

,25  Dry         "    

t)  Calf  Skins, 
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To  the  Friends  of  the  Gen.  Farmer. 

The  Pul.lisher  jiratefully  acknowledpes  his  i.idchtedness 
to  numerous  1  osi-Alasters-  and  o'.her  prominont  ::nd  intiuen- 
ential  fiiends  of  ilis  Journal,  for  the  larjre  number  of  sub- 
."criplions  received  during  the  past  montli.  if  those  who 
have  already  so  geneiously  set  the  Lall  in  motion  will 
continue  tl;eir  iii'.l,  and  others  as.^ist  in  the  good  cause,  our 
subscription  li.-stwill  soon  be  such  .that  we  rau  ■jthIwUI  givo 
our  patrons  a  journal  worih  more  than  many  of  the  dollar 
papers  devoted  to  the  s:ime  subject.  (O"  Send  on  your  or- 
ders, gentlemen — remembering  tliat  a  large  ii-st  is  what  will 
enable  u.s  to  give  you  "  the  / est  nnd  cheaptsf.  Apricultural  pa» 
per  in  the  Union."     (For  terms,  &;c.,  see  Prospectus.) 


"  New  York,  Jan.  27. 

Flour  and  Meal. — There  is  not  much  doing  for  home 
use  and  the  market  is  ([noted  at  ,$5,()2;^  for  Genesee.  For 
shipment  these  is  some  inquiry  at  5.50,  and  some  shippers 
have  been  in  market  and  taken  about  3J00  bbls.  Genesee 
and  Michigan  at  $5,5()i  for  England.  There  ii  also  some 
inquiry  for  Fiance,  and  we  believe  asamll  sale  was  made. 

Grain. — In  wheat  there  i.s  nothing  doing.  Corn  is  in 
considerable  supply,  and  the  sales  are  large  including  15,000 
bush,  new  .Southern,  part  on  private  terms  and  part  at  Gil 
a  64  ctfi.  for  distilling ;  5000  do.  South  Jersey  at  C7i  cts.  for 
export,  and  7000  do  Jersey  at  68  cents. —  Tribune. 

Albany,  Jan.  28. 

Flour  is  sold  at  $5,75  a  $5,87|  on  Eastern  orders.  The 
receipts  of  produce  continue  as  free  as  ever,  and  we  have 
no  change  to  nniice  in  prices,  except  in  Rye,  which  has  de- 
clined and  sells  iit  68.]  a  60  cents. — Citizen. 

Boston,  .Tan.  27. 

Flour. — Market  is  more  depressed  nnd  some  sales  of 
Michigan  and  Genesee  have  been  made  at  lower  rates.  The 
transactians  in  Corn  have  been  for  yellow  Hat  h'8  n  70  cents, 
and  while  67  a  OS  cents  ;  but  few  buyers  at  these  rates. — 

Courier.  

Western  Markets. 

BLFFAr-o,  Jan.  30. 

We  are  constrained  to  renew  this  morning  the  almost 
stereotype  phrase  of  "nothing  doing,"  in  relation  to  the  state 
of  our  produce  market  yesterday,  as  il  expresses  the  actual 
condition  of  trade,  as  well  as  a  volume  of  comment.  The 
sales  of  produce  and  provisions  are  con';ncd  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  retail  trade,  without  materi  il  change  in  prices. 
—  Courier. 

Detroit,  Jan.  24. 

There  was  a  little  improvement  in  the  market  yesterday. 
A  few  lo  ids  of  Hour  of  choice  brands  were  sold  as  high  as 
$4,50,  though  thr^  greater  portion  in  the  market  went  at 
$4,37  a  §4,4il.  Wheat  is  in  demand  at  80  cents.  Pork  re- 
mains at  $4,25  a  $4,50. — Adv. 

Chicago,  Jan.-  20. 

Wheat  came  forward  yesterday  2,148  bush.,  which  was 
taken  at  a  market  range  of  from  77  to  80  cents. 

FJo:ir — There  is  considerable  coming  from  the  country, 
which  is  taken  at  $4,50  a  §4,62.]  City  mills,  supcrfine| 
$4,37.  The  receipts  of  wheat  for  the  week  ending  on  the 
17th,  were  21,817  hnah.— Journal. 


Horticultural  Society. 

The  friends  of  Horticulture  are  requested  to  meet  at  the 
C013UT  HOUSi;,  in  the  Li!y  of  i{ochesler,  on  Friday 
evenin,',  Eeb.  20th,  at  7  o'clock,  to  form  a  llOli- 
TlCUl.TURAL  SO»Ji«:.TV,  should  it  then  be  deemed 
expedient. 

Musks  ciiapin,  w.m.  pitkin, 

L.  B.  LAiNGWOIlTHY,  Wiw.  KIDD, 

H.   E.  ROCHlilSTER,  ISAAC  HILLS, 

J.  H.   WATTS,  L.  B.  SWA.N, 

J.  W.  BISSELL. 


The   Genesee    Farmer. 
VOLUME  VII,  FOR  18413. 

The  undersigned,  having  purchased  the  Sub.«cription  list 
of  this  valuable  ani  popular  Journal,  would  announce  to 
ils  Patrons  and  the  Agricultural  Public,  that  such  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  its  future  publication  as  will  ren- 
der it  still  more  deserving  the  patronage  of  all  friends  of 
Improvement. 

Earli  Nuiidier  cf  the  next  Volume,  (commencing  in  Janu- 
ary, 184(),  instead  o/' sixteen,  wiUcontain  '1  WL^TY-FOUR 
LARGE  OCTAVO  PAGES, — will  be  -printtd  cnin.yv  Tif^, 
and  GOOD  I'AHEii, — and  embellished  with  a] ]  rij  r  ate  ekgra- 
viNGS.  The  paper  will  make  .a  handsome  voh.me  of  about 
tliree  hundred  jiuges,  suitable  for  Ijinding  at  the  expiration  ot 
the  year.  I\o  reasonable  expense  or  eflbrt  will  be  sp.ared, 
but  every  proper  exertion  used  to  make  il  iicceiitable  to  the 
Farming  community,  by  rendering  it  at  once  the  cheapest 
and  best  paper  of  its  size  aiuJ  kind  in  tlie  Union. 

Its  Editori.^l  Depart.ment  v\iil  continue  under  the 
supervision  of  Dr.  DAINIEL  LEE,  its  prtsint  talented  and 
popular  Editor.  Its  Hokticuetukal  Ijki'akt.ment  will  be 
coaJucted  bj^  P.  B.VRRY,  Esq,  an  experienced  and  practi- 
cal Horticulturist. 

Term.s,  saute  as  heretofore — Fifty  Cents  a  Year,  m 
advance ;  5  copies  for  §2  ;  8  copies  for  $3. 

New  is  the  time  to  S7ibsc7-ibe  !  and  those  wlio  wish  to  do  so, 
are  requested  to  send  in  their  orders  as  soon  as  convenient. 
Persons  ordering  the  paper  will  please  write  plamly  tho 
name  of  the  I'ost  Ollice,  County  and  State  to  which  it  is  to 
be  sent — and  also  slate  whether  ihey  ha\e  the  January 
number.  Post  Masters,  and  other  friends  of  Aericultural 
Journals,  are  requested  to  obtain  and  forward  subscriptions 
for  the  Farmer."  Post  Ma.sters  may  enclose  money  at  our 
risk.     Address  D.  D.  T.    .MOORE, 

December,  1845.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

O^  Editors  will  greatly  oblige  us  by  copying  the  above 
Prospectus  ;  and  to  those  v.ho  do  so,  we  v.ill  send  one  or 
more  copies  of  the  Farmer,  without  an  exchange. 

Contents  of  this  Niimber. 

Conversations  between  a  Farher  and  his  Son  ;  Plowing,  31 

Clearing  Swamps  and  lAIarshes, 32 

(iJulture  of  Indi.ni  Corn,  No.  2, 33 

Agricultural  and  (.'onunercial  Statistics,  No.  2,.. 34 

The  Fanner's  Club — Fine  1  ickle  for  Meat, 35 

To  Correspondents, . 36 

A  Small  I'arm  with  a  Great  Farmer, 37 

The  Wesi  is  (.'oming, 1 38 

Common  School  Libraries — Keeping  Pork — Notes  from 

.S.  W. — The  Value  of  Indian  Corn, -  39 

Mulder,  Liebig,  and  Petzholdt — Circular — Onondaga  Cut 

Stone, - 40 

Yates  Co.  Farmers  Club — Cisterns — Save  your  Ashes  ; 
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Further  Reniark.s  on  the  Culture  of  the  Pear, 47 
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British  Com  Laws. 

Most  of  our  readers  will  have  learned  through 
other  channels  the  late  important  news  from 
England,  before  this  paper  reaches  them.  We 
entertain  scarcely  a  doubt  on  the  point  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  strength  in  both  houses  of  Parlia- 
ment to  carry  triumphantly  his  great  measure  of 
reducing  duties  on  bread  stuiFs,  pulse  and  pro- 
visions, as  well  as  on  cotton,  and  many  articles 
of  foreign  manufacture.  How  far  the  new  Tariff 
will  benefit  the  farming  interest  of  the  U.  States 
IS  a  question  which  time  alone  can  solve.  It  is 
altogether  probable  that  our  maize  or  corn  will  be 
quite  extensively  consumed  to  fatten  cattle, 
swine  and  sheep,  and  as  food  for  horses  and  poul- 
try. It  will  also  be  used  in  the  place  of  barley, 
to  make  ardent  spirits,  of  which  a  vast  quantity 
is  made  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  duty  on 
maize  is  not  wholly  to  be  removed,  as  is  stated  in 
many  papers,  but  to  be  Is.  per  quarter,  or  two 
and  three-quarter  ceats  per  bushel.  The  like 
duty  will  remain  on  corn  meal,  buckwheat,  and 
buckwheat  flour.  We  do  not  think  that  the  re- 
duction to  be  made  on  wheat  flour,  and  wheat,  is 
Bufficient  to  affect  materially  shipments  to  British 
ports.  Afler  three  years  the  duty  on  these  great 
staples  is  to  be  reduced  to  one  shilling  per 
quarter.  The  duty  on  tallow  will  soon  be  redu- 
ced one-half,  or  from  10s.  per  cwt,  to  5s.     The 


duty  on  butter  will  be  cut  down  from  '20s.  per  cwt. 
to  10s.  On  cheese  the  reduction  is  from  10s.  pejr- 
cwt.  to  5s,  All  salted  and  fresh  meats  are  tu  be  free, 
except  ha7ns.     The  duty  on  these  is  7s.  per  cwt. 

The  European  Times,  published  at  Liverpool, 
makes  complaint  that  American  Pork  and  Beef 
are  badly  packed,  cured  and  fattened  for  the  Eng- 
lish market.  Those  interested  in  the  Provision 
trade  with  England,  should  look  well  to  this  mat- 
ter. vSince  the  tolls  on  corn  have  been  reduced 
one-half  on  New  York  Canals,  to  take  effect  on 
the  opening  of  navigation,  i.  e.  from  4  mills  per 
1000  lbs.  per  mile,  to  2  mills,  we  think  that  corn 
will  be  a  good  crop  to  grow  in  the  western  part 
of  this  state,  either  for  exporter  to  make  into 
pork.  One  should  have  a  good  machine  fvv  drop- 
ping and  covering  tlie  seed  by  horse  power,  and 
perform  nearly  all  the  after  culture  by  cultivators 
and  sliovel  plows — not  forgetting  to  put  ashes 
around  the  hills,  or  to  scatter  them  broadcast. 
The  growing  of  good  winter  apples  in  Western 
New  York  for  English  consumption,  will  be  a 
grand  business. 

Western  New  York  Agricultural  SckooL 

As  the  number  of  pupils  that  can  be  accom- 
modated the  coming  season  at  the  Institution 
above  named,  is  small,  those  that  desire  their 
sons  to  attend  should  lose  no  time  in  sending  in 
their  names.  A  few  young  men,  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  farm  work,  and  desirous  of  learning 
how  to  analyze  soils,  will  be  received  on  very 
favorable  terms.  Our  purpose  is  to  furnish 
work  to  all  we  can,  and  allow  fair  wages  for  the 
labor  performed.  It  is  obvious  that  we  can  not 
fix  a  definite  price  for  services,  Jhe  value  of 
which  we  can  only  know  by  a  foir  trial.  We 
should  be  happy  to  make  the  four  or  five  hoar's 
labor  performed  eacli  day  by  the  pupil  meat  all 
his  current  expenses ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that 
we  shall  be  able  so  to  do. 


Several  interesting  articles  prepared  for  tlxis 
paper,  (including  the  Premi  un  List  of  the  Mon- 
roe Co.  Ag.  Society,  for  1346,)  are  neecs«irily 
deferred  until  next  month,    / 
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Mab. 


A  Le£if  torn  from  an  Unpublished  Book. 

(•  LOV  Kit. 

There  are  7.7  Ihs.  of  ash  in  100  lbs.  of  drv 


cheese,  to  good  advantage.  In  the  states  of  Ohio 
and  Indiana  where  large  herds  of  swine  are  rai- 
sed by  some   farmers,  much  use  is  made  of  good 


clover.  If  this  crop  be  taken  from  a  field  for  a  j  clover  pasture,  to  keep  the  growing  animals,  from 
nunil)er  ot  years,  without  making  restitution,  it  I  the  time  they  are  weaned,  till  they  are  ready  for 
will  be  found  quhe  exhausting,  notwithstanding!  f^^Mening.  Note  the  large  per  centage  of  the 
the  power  of  clover  to  draw  its  organic  nourish-  pliosphate  of  lime  to  form  the  bones  of  young 
inent  from  the  atmosphere.  An  acre  of  stout  i^nimals,  and  t^'e  earthy  portion  of  tlieir  membranes 
clover,   when  perfectly  drv,  has  been  known  to  and  muscles,  and  the  liberal  supply  of  organized 


weigh  3693  lbs.,  containing  284  Ibf-.  of  ash 
This  is  some  80  lbs.  more  than  is  removed  from 
an  acre  in  a  fair  crop  of  wheat.  It  is  useful  to 
study  the  mineral  elements  of  this  plant  in  con- 
nection with  those  of  wheat.  In  284  lbs.  of  the 
ash  of  clover  there  aret)f 

Phosphoric  .Acid, If!. 00  lbs. 

Sulphuric  Acid, 7.00 

Chloiinp, 7.00 

Lime, - 70.00 

Magnesia, 18.00 

I'otasli  and  .Soda, —  77.00 

Silica, -- 15.00 

Oxide  of  Iron  and  Alumina,.   00.90 

Carbnnic  Acid, 71.00— 283.9  lbs. 

Throwing  out  of  the  account  the  71  lbs.  of 
carbonic  acid,  we  have  213  lbs.  of  earthy  mat- 
ter. An  acre  of  wheat  needs,  to  form  both  seed 
and  straw,  17  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid.  An  acre 
of  good  clover  will  furnish  18  lbs.  That  quan- 
tity of  wheat  needs  2  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid. 
An  acre  of  clover  will  supply  7  lbs.  The  for- 
mer needs  1  lb.  of  chlorine — a  substance  that 
forms  60  per  cent,  in  common  salt.  Clover  will 
furnish  7  lbs.  Wheat  (an.acre)  needs  16  lbs.  of 
lime.  Clover  will  supply  70  lbs.  Wheat  needs 
13  lbs.  of  magnesia.  Clover  will  supply  18  lbs. 
Wheat  needs  24  lbs.  of  potash  and  soda;  (and 
an  excess.)  Clover  will  furnish  77  lbs.  Wheat 
needs  121  lbs.  of  silica;  of  which  Clover  can 
furnish  only  15  lbs.     Except  silica,  or  sand,  it 


will  be  seen  that  an  acre  of  good  clover  yields  3^^^^^^^^^^      consisting  of  a   contractile   element 
nil   the   several    nnnerals   needed  by  a  crop    oti„„,i„j  £t.^^^^   ..j,,.^,Z    /v,/   „.7^/;...,   „ 1 ... 


nitrogen  to  build  up  all  nitrogenous  tissues,  and 
you  will  see  the  great  value  of  this  plant  for  the 
nourishment  of  all  gramnivorus  animals.  No 
person  in  the  habit  of  reasoning  from  cause  to 
eirect,  would  ever  expect  food  like  pure  starch, 
oil  or  sugar,  (which  do  not  contain  a  particle  of 
nitrogen,)  to  form  muscles  and  membranes,  that 
always  have  some  14  or  15  per  cent  of  their  dry 
weight,  of  this  peculiar  element.  A  hen  cannot 
form  a  hard  shell  to  her  egg  without  lime,  nor 
can  a  pig  make  bone  without  the  j)hosphate  of  the 
same  mineral. 

A  dog  fed  exclusively  on  starch,  fat,  or  sugar, 
or  on  any  compound  of  the  three,  and  water,  in- 
variably dies  before  many  weeks,  from  starva- 
tion. He  can  not  change  these  compounds  of 
carbon,  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  into  those  por- 
tions of  his  system  which  require  nitrogen. 

The  following  analyses  of  lean  meat,  w^ool  and 
cheese,  will  show  how  admirably  clover  is  adapt- 
ed to  the  production  of  those  articles. 

Physiologists  distinguish  three  principal  tissues 
in  the  bodies  of  animals  ;  the  Muscular,  the 
Nervous,  and  the  Cellular. 

The  muscular  tissue  was  referred  to  by  the  com- 
mon term,  lean  meat.  It  consists  of  an  assem- 
blage of  contractile  fibres,  which  acting  on  the 
bones  as  cords,  give  locomotion  to  the  animal 
machine.     Muscular  flesh  is  always  a  compound 


wheat ;  and  some  of  the  most  valuable  ones,  in 
large  excess.  In  its  organic  elements,  the  sup- 
ply is  not  less  abundant. 

Corhon.  Oxygen.  Hydrogen.  Nitrogen. 
Clover  has  in  SGO."^  lbs.  HoO        llSOti  18.5  78 

Wheat  crop    3124         1487        1~'62  171  32 

It  is  particularly  worthy  of  note  that  Clover 

yields  more  tiian  twice  as  much  nitrogcii  as  both 

the  wheat  and  straw  require.     It  is  proper  to  state 

that  to  make  3693  lbs.  of  perfectly  dry  clover, 

one  must  have  4675  lbs.  of  common  clover  hay. 

But  in  jdowing  in  clover  for  wheat,  we  gain  all 

the   stubble   and   roots,  in  addition  to  what  the 

.scythe  clips  in  mowing. 

It  is  not  enougli  to  apply  gypsum  to  poor  land 

to  secure  a  largo  yield  of  Clover.     In  addition  to 

deep,  and  thorough  tillage,  on  many  soils  the  ap- 
plication of  wood  ashes,  lime  and  common  salt 

will  be  found  extremely  useful.  These  are  near- 
ly identical  in  cliaracter  with  those  found  in  the 
■sh  of  this  plant.     Instead  of  plowing  clover  in, 

and  mixing  it  up  with  the  soil  as  a  fertilizer,  ajent  animals,  and  weighing  them  to  learn  the  pre 
portion  of  it  can  be  made  into  multun,  wool,  andlcise    gain   for   every  100  lbs.    of  hay,  gra.ss  or 


called  Jihrine,  ahumen,  fat,  geletine,  an  odorous, 
extractive  viatter,  lactic  acid,  different  salts,  and 
the  coloring  principle  of  the  blood.  Fibrine 
geletine  and  abumen,  all  contain  nitrogen.  100 
parts  contain  of 

Carbon.  Oxygen.  Hydrogen.  Nitrogen. 

Animal  Fibre, 52.8        23.7  7.0  16.5 

Wool .50.65      24.61        7.03  17.71 

Casiene,  (cheese,).-.  .53.5        23.7  7.0  15.0 

DryOxBlood, 52.0        21.3  7.2  15.1 

Horn, 51.99      24.10        6.72  17.28 

There  are  about  2  lbs.  of  nitrogen  in  100  lbs. 
of  dry  clover.  Hence,  if  all  the  nitrogen  in  this 
plant  went  to  repair  the  daily  wear  and  tear  of 
muscle,  in  a  sheep,  calf,  or  horse,  it  would 
require  825  lbs.  of  dry  clover  to  make  16.5  lbs. 
of  dry  muscular  fibre ;  or  100  lbs.  to  form  2. 
But  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  whole 
of  the  nitrogen  contained  in  food,  goes  to  form 
the  nitrogenous  tissues  of  the  system.  More  or 
less  passes  ofT  without  benefit  to  the  animal.  By 
carefully  weighing  the  food  consumed  by  differ- 
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provender  consumed,  we  may  ascertain  whether 
a  pig,  sheep,  or  steer,  gains  the  more  muscle  and 
fat  for  any  given  amount  of  food.  From  the 
rery  thorougli  manner  in  which  sheep  digest 
their  nourishment,  and  from  general  observation, 
there  is  not  much  doubt  in  regard  to  the  fact, 
thai  this  animal  will  elaborate  rather  more  good 
meat  from  100  lbs.  of  grass,  and  particularly  clo- 
vei*,  to  say  nothing  of  its  fleece,  than  any  otlier 
animal  kept  by  the  farmer.  Be  tliat  as  it  may, 
taking  the  wool  into  the  account,  and  the  short 
time  required  to  bring  sheep  to  maturity,  or  into 
productiveness,  there  can  be  no  question  of  their 
great  value  when  skilfully  managed.  That  sheep 
can  become  fat  on  good  clover,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  circumstance  that  100  lbs.  of  that  plant 
contain  4  lbs.  of  oil.,  according  to  M.  Boussin- 
gault,  p.  421.  To  yield  this,  it  must  be  early  cut, 
and  cured  in  the  very  best  manner.  In  ordinary 
crops,  30  lbs.  of  hay  may  be  made  from  100  of 
green  clover. 

If  you  winter  young  cattle  mostly  on  straw, 
try  and  give  them  a  little  clover  each  day,  be- 
cause, in  333  parts  of  wheat  straw,  there  is  but 
one  part  of  nitrogen ;  while  to  form  333  parts  of 
muscular  fibre,  the  animal  must  have  54  parts,  or 
16.5  per  cent.,  of  this  constituent  of  lean  meat. 
It  is  because  1  lb.  of  clover  hay  is  as  good  as  6f 
lbs.  of  wheat  straw  to  make  into  new  muscles, 
or  to  repair  the  wear  and  tear  of  old  ones,  that  I 
prescribe  its  use  with  straw,  at  least  once  a  day 
in  wintering  stock.  Remember  that,  in  the  dried 
blood  of  a  young  and  healthy  steer  or  heifer, 
there  is  17  per  cent,  of  nitrogen.  In  liquid  blood 
there  is  a  fraction  less  than  3  per  cent.  Hence, 
1  h  lbs.  of  perfectly  dry  and  choice  clover,  will 
make  one  lb.  of  liquid  blood,  so  far  as  nitrogen 
is  concerned. 

The  science  of  forming  pure,  and  healthy 
blood,  both  in  man  and  beast,  is  sadly  neg- 
lected in  this  age  of  great  pretension,  but  of 
precious  little  sober  thinking. 


For  the  Genesee  Fanner. 

Profitable  Fanning, 

Dea.  Charles  Tenny,  of  the  town  of  Riga, 
Monroe  County,  the  last  summer,  gathered  from 
ten  acres  of  land,  (seeded  to  clover, )  twenty  tons 
of  hay,  the  first  crop,  when  the  land  was  left  to  go 
to  seed.  The  second  crop  was  cut  and  secured  ; 
from  which  he  thrashed  thirty-five  bushels  clean 
Clover  Seed,  and  about  one  harrel  seed  of  second 
quality. 

The  produce  from  the  10  acres  brought  Mt. 
Tenny  as  follows : 

Thirty-five  hushels  Seed,  at  $7,00  per  bush.,. .$245  00 

One  barrel  Seed,  at  $(5,00, 6  00 

Twenty  tons  Hay,  at  $10,00  per  ton, 200  00 


The  Analysis  of  Soils. 

The  Editor  of  this  paper  is  prepared  to  an- 
alyze soils  in  the  most  critical  and  satisfactory 
manner.  He  has  incurred  a  large  expense  for 
Apparatus,  and  devoted,  first  and  last,  not  a  lit- 
tle time  to  the  investigation  of  the  subject. 

Specimens  of  soil — a  pound  or  so  of  earth  is 
enougli — can  be  sent,  done  up  in  a  strong  paper, 
to  the  office  of  the  Genesee  Farmer.  An  an- 
alysis of  the  surface  soil,  and  subsoil  will  be  made 
at  five  dollars. 

The  following  is  the  analysis  of  General  Heir- 
mon's  soil,  which  we  made  in  the  Laboratory  of 
Professor  Emmons,  in  Albany,  not  long  since  ; 
Surface  Soil. 

After  the  soil  had  been  well  dried  in  a  vraro* 
room  for  many  days,  100  grains  had 


Water  of  Absorption, 

Organic  Matter, 

vSilica, 

Carbonate  of  Lime 

Oxide  of  Iron, 

Magnesia   (phosphate,) 

Sulphate  of  Lime  (gypsum,) 
Alumina - 


4.50  grs. 
8,00 
75.G7 
1.96 
4,68 
1.00 
1.35 
2.47 


Potash  and  Soda, traces. 


Loss, 


.37 


100.00 


►Subsoil. 

Water  of  Absorption, 4. 

Organnic  Matter,...^... 3.40 

Silica, - 78.29 

Alumina   and  Oxide  of  Iron, 13.08 

Carbonate  of  Lime, 0,95 

Loss, 0.23 


ItjO.OO 


Expenses  on  above,. 


$451  00 
.      60  00 


ProfittoMr.  Tenny, .f.391  00 

#«t.^  1846.  W.  A.  W. 


The  above  analyses  are  highly  valuable  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  referred  to.  First,  they 
reveal  the  important  fact  that  the  soil  of  Gen. 
H's  farm,  contains  a  plenty  of  magnesia,  lime, 
gypsum,  and  iron.  Secondly,  that  it  lacks  potash, 
soda,  and  to  some  extent,  phosphoric  acid. 

The  deficiency  indicated,  will  be  supplied,  by 
the  application  of  wood  ashes,  a  little  common 
salt,  and  crushed  hones.  Ashes  alone,  as  thej 
contain  some  soda,  chlorine,  and  phosphoric  acia, 
as  well  as  potash,  will  be  of  much  service. 

It  takes  about  two  weeks  to  analyze  a  single 
specimen.  We  have  put  the  price  much  lower 
than  the  work  ought  to  be  done  ;  but  if  we  lose 
nothing  but  our  time  we  shall  be  satisfied.  Hav- 
ing the  tools,  of  course  we  shall  be  happy  to  re- 
ceive orders  to  use  them. 


For  the  Genesee  Farm«^r. 

Woad  Seed— Inquiry. 

A  Subscriber  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  wishes 
to  obtain  some  Woad  Seed.  Should  any  person 
have  it  for  sale,  please  give  notice  in  the  next 
Farmer,*  where  it  can  be  had,  what  price  per  Ih-, 
and  directions  how  to  cultivate,  and  prenare  it 
for  use. 

Waterloo,  Mmo.,  IQth,  1846. 

Will  some  correspondent  answer  the  .nlx>ve 
inquiry,  in  time  for  our  April  number? — Eu. 
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Proper  Time  for  Cutting  Timber. 

Several  correspondents  of  the  New  England 
Farmer  are  discussing  the  much  mooted  ques- 
tion, "  At  what  season  of  the  year  ought  timber 
to  be  cut  or  felled  to  be  the  least  liable  to  decay  1" 

Gen.  Dearborn  remarks  that,  "from  experi- 
etice,  and  the  information  I  have  received  iVom 
various  parts  of  the  Union,  I  am  fully  satisfied 
that  for  wood  to  be  used  as  fuel,  or  in  the  arts, 
the  trees  should  be  felled  when  they  are  in  full 
foliage,  and  never  after  they  have  ceased  to 
grow.  Why  timber  is  more  durable  when  trees 
are  cut  down  in  summer  than  in  winter,  is  a 
question  in  vegetable  physiology  which  has  not 
been  explained, — and  may  not  be  ;  but  the  fact 
is  undfeniable." 

This  assumption  of  a  "  fact"  is  not  only  ques- 
tioned, but,  as  the  critic  seems  to  believe,  quite 
oyerthrown.  Professor  Brande  and  Cuthbert 
W.  Johnson  are  quoted  to  prove  that  "  trees 
should  be  felled  from  the  time  the  leaves  begin  to 
fall  till  they  begin  to  bud-" 

The  latter  is  the  popular  opinion  among  Au- 
thors, who  copy  from  one  another  with  a  degree 
of  carelessness,  and  lack  of  original  investiga- 
tion, not  very  creditable  to  the  profession.  So 
early  as  1669,  a  law  was  enacted  in  France  for- 
bidding the  felling  of  timber  between  the  months 
of  April  and  Novernber.  This  was  based  on  the 
common  belief  that  trees  cut  in  the  season  of 
their  growth,  made  less  durable  timber  and  lum- 
ber than  if  felled  when  their  foliage  was  off. 
Like  most  other  old  and  venerated  customs,  this 
came  to  be  questioned,  and  was  required  to  pass 
the  searching  ordeal  of  modern  investigation. 
Accordingly,  the  French  government  employed 
DuHAMEL,  a  gentleman  distinguished  for  his  sci- 
ence, and  long  experience  in  forest  culture,  &c., 
(being  at  the  head  of  that  department  of  civil  af- 
fairs,) to  test  the  question  of  the  durability  of 
timber  cut  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  He 
found  that  the  common  opinion  which  assurnes 
that  a  green  tree  has  more  water  or  sap  in  it  in 
summer  than  winter,  not  founded  in  fact.  The 
difference  in  the  moisture  when  accurately  mea- 
sured by  perfect  drying,  whether  the  tree  be  cut 
in  June  or  January,  is  very  small.  The  earlier 
decay  of  timber  cut  when  the  leaves  are  on,  and 
the  tree  is  growing,  is  attributable,  not  to  an  ex- 
c>eas  of  sap  in  its  trunk,  but  to  its  ascending  to 
the  leaves,  and  rapid  evaporation,  after  the  stem 
of  the  tree  is  severed  by  the  axe,  and  the  supply 
from  the  root  cut  off.  When  no  more  sap  can 
pass  up  in  the  alburnum  (sapwood)  atmospheric 
air  enters  all  the  sap  vessels  at  the  butt  of  the 
tree  and  extends  quite  up  to  the  leaves,  filling 
what  would  otherwise  be  a  vacuum.  If  there  was 
no  green  foliage  on  the  tree,  all  evaporation  from 
its  vast  surface  of  leaves  would  be  suspended  ; 
and  especially,  if  its  sap  was  frozen,  would  its 
circulation  be  next  to  nothing.  It  is  known  that 
if  tlie  stem  of  a  green  plant  be  placed  in  a  tum- 


bler of  water,  its  leaves  will  keep  fresh  much 
longer  than  they  will  if  denied  that  advantage. 
Corn  leaves  curl  up  in  July  and  August,  and  be- 
come partly  dried  in  a  hot  sun,  when  they  evapo- 
rate moisture  faster  than  a  parched  soil  can  sup- 
ply water  to  their  roots. 

Some  may  ask  "what  evidence  is  there  that 
atmospheric  air  on  penetrating  the  trunk  and 
branches  of  a  tree  felled  in  June,  will  excite  fer- 
mentation in  its  partly  organised  juices,  affect  in- 
juriously its  cellular  tissues,  and  thus  induce  pre- 
mature rotting,  or  decomposition  ?" 

The  process  marked  out  by  the  Creator  for  the 
purpose  of  transforming  organized  vegetable 
and  animal  tissues,  and  other  substances,  back 
again  into  their  original  elements  of  air,  water, 
and  earth,  is  a  sfiidy  which  cannot  be  despatched 
in  a  single  paragraph.  Suffice  it  to  say,  in  this 
connection,  that  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  heut  and  mois- 
ture, are  the  principal  agents  employed  by  Na- 
ture to  accomplish  this  important  work.  In  all 
the  cells  and  tubes  of  all  plants  there  is  a  nitro- 
genous substance,  that  is,  a  substance,  unlike 
woody  fibre,  starch,  oil,  sugar,  and  gum,  but  like 
the  sticky  matter  in  wheat  bread,  and  the  white 
of  an  egg  that  contains  nitrogen.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  a  due  degree  of  heat,  moisture,  and  at- 
mospheric air,  this  glutinous,  albuminous,  nitro- 
genous substance,  (we  repeat  the  terms  that  they 
may  be  the  sooner  understood  by  all  our  rea- 
ders) acts  as  a  ferment  (yeast)  to  ferment  the 
whole  lump.  If  a  tree  or  stick  of  timber  be  well 
dried  or  seasoned,  then  fermentation  or  incipient 
decay  is  prevented.  The  same  is  true  of  lean 
meat.  The  chemical  action  of  salt  on  the  tis- 
sues of  meat,  wood  and  other  organized  substan- 
ces, should  be  known  to  every  farmer.  A  strong 
solution  of  common  salt,  chloride  of  lime,  cop- 
peras, blue  vitriol  and  other  salts,  may  be  made 
to  permeate  and  fill  all  the  pores  in  timber  at  no 
very  great  expense,  and  thus  prolong  its  dura- 
bility for  an  indefinite  period.  Timber  has  been 
so  saturated  with  salts  of  iron  as  to  answer  in  the 
place  of  iron  rails  for  cars  and  locomotives  to 
pass  over.  The  logs  are  placed  upright  on  end, 
and  the  solution  is  supported  in  contact  with  the 
cut  surfiice  above  the  end  by  water  tight,  gum- 
elastic  bags.  Entering  the  end  of  the  log,  the 
fluid  passes  down  through  it  and  drips  like  sap 
at  the  bottom.  By  taking  off  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  from  the  lower  end  of  the  log,  by 
the  aid  of  an  air  pump  properly  adjusted,  the  so- 
lution descends  far  more  rapidly.  A  good  air 
pump  for  extracting  the  sap  and  air  from  a  fence 
post  and  other  timber,  and  filling  the  same  with 
strong  brine,  will  cost  $2o.  Among  other  chemi- 
cal apparatus  for  experimenting  for  the  benefit  of 
agriculturists,  we  have  purchased  an  instrument 
of  this  kind.  It  can  be  used  probably  to  some 
advantage  in  curing  meat.  We  have  something 
to  say  on  the  latter  topic,  and  the  cheap  purificiv 
tion  of  commen  salt  for   dairy  purposes.     At 
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present  however,  we  must  go  back  to  our  text. 
Timber  should  be  felled  when  there  are  no  leaves 
oa  the  trees  (except  ever  greens,)  and  should  be 
seasoned  under  cover.  If  it  is  to  be  placed  un- 
der water  at  once,  then  it  may  as  well  be  cut  in 
June  as  at  any  other  season.  Soaking  timber  in 
etrong  brine,  constantly  adding  salt  as  it  pene- 
trates the  wood,  and  the  brine  becomes  weaken- 
ed, is  a  practice  older  than  Venice. 


Hionan  Progress  and  Elevation. 

We  invite  attention  to  the  extract  of  an  Ad- 
dress before  the  Farmer's  Club  in  Junius  by  our 
valuable  correspondent  "S.  W.,"  which  stands 
for  Samuel  Williams  of  Waterloo. 

Commend  us  to  a  man  that  has  a  living  faith 
in  the  goodness  of  Providence,  and  the  ability  of 
the  human  race  to  improve  alike,  as  physical,  in- 
tellectual, and  moral  beings.  To  suppose  that 
there  is  any  necessity  for  cultivating  a  million 
acres  in  this  state,  and  using  nearly  two  millions 
of  bushels  of  seed  wheat,  to  produce  less  than 
fourteen  millions  of  grain,  is  to  assume  that  the 
culture  of  wheat  must  soon  be  abandoned  in  this 
country.  And  if  we  can  exhaust  the  soil  for  the 
growth  of  wheat,  the  same  bad  system  will  ren- 
der the  earth  barren  in  regard  to  other  vegetables 
used  as  food  for  man.  Every  body  knows  that 
by  unwise  tillage  a  farmer  may  so  impair  the  fer- 
tility of  his  fields  as  to  make  his  crops  cost  him 
twice  as  much  manure  and  labor  as  they  need  to 
cost.  Hence  it  is  that  so  many  counties  in  New 
York  are  fast  losing  their  rural  population. 

This  system  of  depopulating  rural  districts,  is 
now  only  beginning  to  be  felt  in  this  portion  of 
the  state.  It  will  gradually  increase  for  fifty 
years  to  come,  unless  we  can  make  a  common 
and  successful  effort  to  render  agricultural  labor 
quite  as  productive  and  valuable  here,  as  it  is  in 
any  new  country  west  of  us.  It  is  only  by  the 
proper  cultivation  of  the  Intellect  that  controls 
and  directs  all  farming  operations  in  Western 
New  York,  that  we  can  hope  to  produce  all  our 
crops  at  the  least  possible  expense,  and  at  the 
same  time  improve  the  soil  on  which  they  grow., 
God  has  made  it  our  duty,  and  greatly  for  our  in- 
terest to  study  the  immutable  laws  by  which  He, 
through  the  sweat  of  the  husbandman,  changes 
crude  earth,  air  and  water  into  bread,  meat,  milk, 
wool  and  flax  for  the  comfortable  support  of  his 
rational  beings  on  this  planet. 


Farmer's  Clubs. 

Du.  Lee — Dear  8ir :  Although  personally 
unacquainted  with  you,  yet  having  become  a 
subscriber  to  the  "  Genesee  Farmer,"  and  wish- 
ing all  success  as  well  to  your  journal,  as  to  the 
cause  of  agriculture  throughout  the  land,  I  ven- 
ture to  address  you  at  this  time,  mainly  for  the 
purpose  of  requesting  you  again  to  press  the  sub- 
ject of  forming  "  Town  Clubs" — a  subject  to 
which  you  adverted  in  the  number  for  the  pres- 


ent month,  in  a  leading  article  under  the  heading 
"  Teach  one  Another."  This  is  an  important 
subject,  and  {)robably  more  so  than  will  strike 
the  minds  of  many  of  your  readers,  but  wlui, 
having  their  minds  again,  or  often,  directed  to  it, 
especially  at  this  season  of  the  year,  may  give 
their  attention  at  first,  and  finally  be  led  to  ao- 
tion.  I  simply  suggest  the  subject  to  you,  not 
knowing  whether  you  intended  referring  to  it 
again  or  not. 

I  hope,  however,  that,  should  you  see  no  in>- 
mediate  good  effects  resulting  from  your  advice 
and  suggestions  in  said  article,  you  will  not   dee- 
pair,  but  persevere  in  a  good  and  noble  cause. 
Yours  truly,  AGnicoLA- 

West  Bloom/ield,  Jan.,  1840. 

Mr.  Editor  : — We  have  organized  in  thi« 
town  a  Farmer's  Club,  for  the  purpose  of  collec- 
ting and  disseminating  facts  connected  with  prac- 
tical agriculture  ;  and  also  to  induce  our  work- 
ing farmers  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  mind  as  well  as  the  soil.  Aa 
a  means  of  accomplishing  this,  our  first  step  is 
to  procure  a  supply  of  Agricultural  papera  for 
general  circulation  and  perusal;  and  I  now  send 
you  with  this,  the  cash  for  60  copies  of  the  cur- 
rent volume  of  your  valuable  "  Genesee  Far- 
mer" for  that  purpose. 

We  also  have  regular  v/eekly  meetings  of  our 
Club,  at  which  subjects  are  discussed  having  a 
direct  bearing  upon  the  great  business  in  which 
we  are  engaged.  The  meetings  are  well  atten- 
ded, and  much  interest  is  excited  ;  and  we  are 
not  without  hopes  that  great  good  will  be  the  re- 
sult. Yours,  &c.,  J.  L.  HOSFOUD, 

Castile,  Wyoming  Co.,  N.  Y. 

We  are  grateful  to  our  friend  Mr.  Hosforu 
for  the  interest  he  takes  in  extending  the  circula- 
tion of  the  only  Agricultural  Journal  published 
in  Western  New  York  ;  and  in  promoting  the 
organization  of  Town  Agricultural  Clubs.  1  here 
is  not  a  town  in  the  state  west  of  Utica  that 
should  not  receive  at  least  100  copies.  To  com- 
panies of  eight  or  more,  a  work  suitable  for  bin- 
ding, of  300  pages,  with  illustrations,  can  behati 
at  three  York  shillings.  If  the  Editors  and  Cor- 
respondents do  not  make  each  of  the  twelve  num- 
bers worth  the  price  of  a  year's  subscription, 
they  will  fail  to  meet  the  just  expectations  of 
many  friends,  who  have  spoken  of  the  Farmer. 

Shall  we  not  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  in 
our  next  paper  the  formation  of  many  new  asso- 
ciations for  mutual  instruction,  the  advancement 
of  agriculture,  and  the  elevation  of  those  that 
till  the  earth  ?  Farmers  must  act  together  before 
they  can  accomplish  the  great  work  of  placing 
their  noble  profession  at  the  head  of  all  the  learn- 
ed and  scientific  pursuits  which  are  studied,  and 
practiced  in  civilized  life.  That  knowledge  is 
power,  and  the  lack  of  it  weakness,  are  truths 
too  apparent  to  gain  anything  by  ai'guraent 
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Lecture  before  the  Junius  Farmers'  Club. 

Mr.  Hditor  : — At  the  request  of  the  Fanners' 
Club,  Junius,  I  send  you  tlie  following  extract  of 
my  lecture,  before  that  Club,  on  Friday  evening 
last.  "S.  W. 

Waterloo,  Feb.,  16,  1846. 

"  There  are  doubtless  some  farmers  liere  pres- 
ent, who  reason  that,  as  agriculture  has  existed 
thousands  of  years,  as  an  Art,  without  a  scien- 
tific basis,  it  should  thus  continue  a  simple  imi- 
tative art,  to  the  end  of  the  world.  This  would 
be  g<iod  philosophy,  my  friends,  if  man  had  only 
tlie  necessities  of  the  lower  animals  ;  but  being 
of  a  nobler  nature,  "  created  after  the  image  of 
his  Maker," — gifted  with  superior  intellectual 
endowments,  for  his  own  impi'ovement,  comfort 
and  sui)port — it  is  incumbent  on  him  that  he 
■hould  give  "  evidence  of  the  hope  that  is  in 
him,"  by  the  improvement  of  his  talents,  for  the 
benefit  of  himself  and  his  race;  and  that  his  tal- 
ent should  be  neither  misapplied,  nor  suffered  to 
"rust  in  him  unused." 

To  make  a  good  Priest,  a  Lawyer,  or  a  Doctor 
of  Medicine,  a  long  and  patient  study  of  books  is 
•sonsidered  indispensable.  To  make  a  good  Me- 
chanic, at  least  some  knowledge  of  mathematics 
is  necessary,  before  he  can  be  instructed  to  frame 
a  common  building,  or  to  construct  any  article 
requiring  a  given  power,  regularity,  or  motion. 
But  ;usk  a  farmers'  opinion,  what  it  takes  to  make 
a  good  Farmer,  and  he  will  place  his  art  in  an  in- 
tellectual ])osition,  far  below  that  of  the  mechan- 
ic ;  ten  to  one  he  will  jjlace  it  on  a  level  with 
that  of  the  wood-sawyer,  or  the  hod-carrier. 
Make  farming,  what  God  in  the  beginning  des- 
igned it  to  be,  an  intellectual  science,  and  you 
rid  the  drudgery  connected  with  it  of  half  its 
terrors.  But  as  long  as  a  fiT.rmer  pursues  his  cal- 
ling mechanically,  without  other  light  than  tra- 
ditionary practice,  or  the  vagaries  of  the  crazy 
moo?i,  just  so  long  he  will  be  a  hod-carrier — 
stimulated  only  by  the  most  sordid  of  the  pas- 
sions, the  love  of  gain,  or  the  fear  of  want — 
just  as  his  fellow  laborer,  the  Ox,  is  stimulated  by 
the  fear  of  the  lash. 

Ask  Professor  LiEBiG  how  much  he  would  take 
to  work  all  day  in  a  Chemical  Laboratory,  among 
the  fumes  of  liberated  acids,  without  taking  note 
of  the  combinations  and  results  produced  there, 
and  he  would  tell  you  that  he  had  rather  work  so 
long  on  a  tread-mill.  Every  man's  fiirm  is,  on  a 
grand  scale,  a  Ciiemical  Laboratory  ;  yet  how 
many  farmers  daily  perform  thereon  a  tread-mill 
business!  Ilow often,  how  many  thousand  tin)es, 
I  have  heard  a  farmer  complain  of  the  hopeless, 
ill-requited  drudgery  of  his  calling.  But  who- 
ever heard  an  ex])orimental  Chemist  coniplainof 
the  drudgery  of  his  noisome  vocation.  Did  the 
great  Fi'ltox  ever  complain  of  the  drudgery  of 
his  la!  or,  in  perfecting  the  sloam  engine  ?  1 
presume  not;  lor  here  the  immortal  mind  lifted 


up  and  sustained  the  mortal  body.  Let  the  far- 
mer thus  study  the  science  of  his  great  art,  and 
in  the  same  manner  will  his  body  be  sustained  in 
its  labors,  by  the  unfolding  beauties  of  nature,  as 
disclosed  by  the  never  failing  regularity,  and  con- 
sistency, of  nature's  laws. 

It  is  not  necessary,  that  every  farmer  should 
he  a  practical  chemist  ;  it  is  sufficient  for  him  to 
know  the  theory  of  that  simple  orfjanic  chemis- 
try which  jjertains  to  the  earth's  vegetable  pro- 
ducts. He  can  learn  from  books  or  agricultural 
])apers,  the  analyses  of  the  ashes  of  the  grain  and 
plants  he  produces.  Here  he  will  see  that  wheat 
contains  more  of  the  phosphates  of  lime  and  pot- 
ash than  any  other  grain ;  and  that  common  wood 
aslies,  crushed,  or  calcined  bones,  poudrette, 
urine,  &ic.  &c.,  will  furnish  these  phosphates  to 
the  soil  in  larger  quantities  than  any  other  known 
substances.  He  will  here  learn  that  the  whole 
structure  of  vegetation,  except  the  ashes,  is  com- 
posed of  four  simple  atmospheric  gnsses,  to  wit: 
carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  the  lat- 
ter substance  is  combined  with  hydrogen  in  the 
form  of  ammonia.  He  will  here  learn,  also,  the 
manner  in  which  these  gasses  are  evolved  in  the 
soil,  and  assimilated  by  the  growing  plants;  the 
action  of  manures,  the  two-fold  office  of  lime, 
and  the  alkalies,  both  as  the  inorganic  constitu- 
ents of  plants,  and  as  solvents  of  other  matter  in 
the  soil,  as  ready  food  for  plants. 

If  England  had  our  wood  ashes,  the  bones, 
horns,  hoofs  and  urine  of  animals,  wasted  in  this 
country,  it  would  save  her  millions  of  dollars  ex- 
pended for  imported  manures.  But  we  are  fast 
paying  the  penalty  of  our  reckless  waste  of  God's 
bounties.  The  average  yield  of  wheat  in  Sene- 
ca county  is  now  computed  at  eleven  bushels  to 
the  acre ;  in  England,  it  is  not  less  than  forty 
imperial  bushels  to  the  acre.  But  if  England 
beats  us  four  to  one  in  the  production  of  wheat, 
how  much  more  would  she  exceed  us  in  the  growth 
of  Indian  Corn,  if  her  climate  permitted  its  ac- 
climation ?  How  often  have  I  passed  a  corn  field 
early  in  the  season,  the  weeds  above  the  corn;  when 
fairly  stunted  the  farmer  hoes  it,  and  the  drought 
takes  it.  Verily,  say  I  to  myself^  this  farmer 
nuist  be  a  rich  man,  or  he  could  not  thus  afTord 
to  fence,  plough  and  plant  a  field,  and  then  throw 
away  the  crop  !  Ask  this  man  in  the  fall  ho\T 
his  crop  turned  out,  and  he  will  tell  you  the 
drought  almost  destroyed  it.  Truly  the  mercy 
of  God  is  long  suffering,  or  lie  would  turn  this 
man  to  a  pillar  of  salt,  for  thusbelieing  his  most 
gracious  blessing,  the  warming  influence  of  the 
sun.  I  have  often  heard  of  a  season  too  hot  for 
Indian  Corn,  but  I  never  yet  saw  such  a  phe- 
nomenon in  this  climate,  on  a  tenacious  soil.  'Tis 
true  that  when  you  do  not  plant  early,  manure 
high,  and  till  often,  drought  may  curl  the  leaves. 
But  in  my  gaiden  I  grew  this  dryest  of  dry  sea- 
sons, the  greatest  yield  of  Indian  Corn,  to  the 
rod  square,  that  I  ever  saw  grow  on  the  eai-th's 
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surface.  The  whole  secret  of  growing  Indian 
Corn,  is,  in  so  manuring  and  tilling  the  soil,  that 
the  atmospheric  gasscs  can  penetrate  it  ;  the_  the 
laboratory  of  nature  is  fed,  as  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  feeds  the  fire  ;  the  grand  product  is,  carbonic 
acid,  and  ammonia,  the  main  constituents  of  all 
vegetation. 

Ask  a  farmer  to  subscribe  for  an  Agricultural 
paper;  ten  to  one  he  will  tell  you  that  he  don't 
believe  in  book  farming.  Tell  him  that  there  are 
some  things  he  has  not  learned  ;  and  he  will  pre- 
sent to  the  mind's  eye,  the  figure  of  a  hedge-hog, 
armed  at  all  points,  against  all  that  is  written. 
Do  I  say  too  much,  when  I  pronounce  such  a 
man  as  "lost  to  nature  and  her  charities" — dead 
to  himself  and  to  all  human  progress.  I  can  on- 
ly compare  him  to  the  mutineer  in  the  play,  who, 
when  asked  if  he  had  hope  of  heavenly  bliss, 

"  Fie  sank,  and  made  no  sign  !" 
Such  men  seem  to  think,  that  the  fat  things  of 
the  earth  are  their  indefeasible  right ;  and  they 
go  on,  wasting  and  exhausting  the  earth's  sur- 
face, with  a  recklessness  akin  to  that  of  the  fool, 
who  says,  "tliere  is  no  God." 

If  I  was  asked  why  the  noblest  of  all  callings, 
the  science  of  Heaven  endowed  Agriculture,  has 
80  long  been  beliind  other  sciences,  in  progress 
and  improvement,  I  should  attribute  it,  mainly  to 
the  isolated  life  of  the  farmer.  Tlie  good  book 
says,  that  the  "face  of  the  man  sharpeneth  that 
of  his  friend."  There  is  great  practical  good  sense 
in  this  scripture.  In  cities  and  villages,  this  shar- 
pening creates  emulation,  diffuses  knowledge,  the 
love  of  books,  and  gives  a  spur  to  genius.  'Tis 
said  that  the  diamond  has  originally  a  rough  ex- 
terior— that  nothing  can  thoroughly  bring  out  its 
lustre,  but  the  friction  of  diamond  against  dia- 
mond. Hence,  my  friends,  the  importance  of 
Farmers  Clubs,  where  men  meet  together,  as  we 
have  met  this  evening,  for  mutual  improvement. 
Such  frequent  intercourse,  and  interchange  of 
opinions,  will  do  much  to  elicit  information,  sliar- 
pen  the  mind,  and  to  bring  out  its  powers.  Man, 
in  an  uncultivated  state,  is  a  vain,  bigotted,  ego- 
tistic animal — wedded  to  his  own  errors,  and  to 
the  errors  of  his  education.  When  he  lives  al- 
ways alone,  shut  out  from  society,  without  read- 
ing or  other  mental  instruction,  he  becomes  em- 
phatically a  poor  creature  !  His  highest  ambi- 
tion is  to  excell  his  fellow  at  mowing,  or  chop- 
ping— attributes  depending  on  that  strength  and 
activity,  which  he  only  holds  in  common  with 
his  ox,  or  his  horse !  The  beast  of  the  field  has 
instincts  unerring,  which  are  sufficient  for  him  ; 
but  man  stands  in  piteous  need  of  reas(;n,  relig- 
ion, and  the  lessons  of  experience,  to  restrain  and 
direct  those  passions  aright,  which  otherwise  nev- 
er fail  to  precipitate  him  into  hopeless  errors,  and 
degrading  superstitions. 

************* 


Lihoratorrj — a  room  fitted  up  with  apparatus 
for  the  performance  of  chemical  operations. 


Relative  Value  of  Hay,  Roots,  and  Qt^dia. 

Dr.  D.  Lee — I)'^ur  Sir:  1  should  be  gluil  if 
you  would  publish  a  table  in  your  valua!>le  pa- 
per, showing  tl'.e  relative  value  of  the  different 
kinds  of  roots,  say  Beets,  Carrots,  Turnips,  <Lc.. 
compared  with  Corn,  Oals  and  Hay,  to  feed  stock. 

I  would  like  to  learn  the  benefit,  if  any,  dei  i- 
ved  from  the  steaming  of  hay  and  straw,,  for  the 
feeding  of  cattle  and  horses. 

I  have  just  received  the  January  number  of 
your  paper,  which  is  the  first  paper  I  have  taken 
on  the  subject.  It  has  awakened  in  me  a  good 
deal  of  anxiety  to  obtain  information  in  relation 
to  the  subject  of  Agriculture. 

Respectfully  yours,  A.   King. 

Albioji,  Erie,  Co.,  Pa.,  Jan.  26,  1846. 

REMARKS    ON    THE    AROVE. 

In  1000  lbs.  of    Potatoes  there  are    750  of  water, 

"  "         "     Turnips,     "         "     925  "         " 

"  "         "     Beets,  "         "     878  "         " 

"  "         "     Carrots,      "         "    87(3  "         " 

Our  correspondent  will  see  by  the  above  fig- 
ures that  there  are  only  2.5  lbs.  of  dry  matter  in 
100  of  potatoes;  ^ndhixreXy  seven  and  a-half\hsi. 
in  100  of  turnips.  Two  bushels  of  beets  or  car- 
rots are  eqvivalent  to  one  of- Potatoes,  and  three 
of  turnips  are  about  equal  to  one  of  that  valuable 
tuber.  It  takes  about  280  lbs.  of  potatoes  to  sup- 
ply the  place  of  100  of  good  meadow  hay,  to 
feed  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep ;  and  .560  lbs.  of 
carrots  or  beets,  and  840  of  turnips.  Thes* 
statements  are  made  on  the  authority  of  Boussia- 
gault,  who  carefully  weiglied  tlie  hay  and  other 
food,  as  well  as  the  animals  fed  for  months  to- 
gether. 

All  food  is  rendered  more  digestable  and  nu- 
tritious for  being  cooked  for  man  and  beast. 

Taking  wheat  flour  as  the  standard  of  nour- 
ishment and  placing  it  at  100,  it  will  take  to  form 
an  equivalent 

119    lbs.  of  Barley  Meal, 

108  "  Buckwheat  Flour, 

138  "  Corn  Meal, 

67  "  Peas, 

171  "  Rice, 

G13  "  Potatoes,  (moist,) 

12(5  "  Potatoe  Meal, 

757  ' '  ('arrots, 

1335  "  Turnips, 

These  equivalents  are  founded  on  the  han 
meat-foming  principle  contained  in  the  above 
articles  of  human  f  )od,  and  not  04i  their  fat-for- 
ming elements.  The  element  tliat  governs  the 
lean  meat,  or  muscle  forming  process  in  the  ani- 
mal system  is  called  nitrogen  or  azote.  Wiieat 
flour  will  make  more  or  less  good  bread,  accor- 
ding as  it  contains  more  or  \es>s  gluten — a  niiro- 
genous  substance  that  forms  a  kind  of  gii^n, 
wiien  children  chew  wheat.  How  to  raise  wheat 
rich  in  gluten,  is  a  point  in  practical  agriculture 
of  great  importance.  We  shall  allude  to  it  in 
due  time  to  benefit  the  crops  now  on  the  ground- 
As  the  brilliancy  of  the  diamond  is  increased 
by  friction,  so  is  truth  by  investigation. 
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For  the  Genesee  Farmer. 

Manures— Their  Application. 

On  the  SLj!)jeL;tof  Manures  much  lias  been  writ- 
ten and  much  has  been  said  ;  still  it  is  fertile  and 
full  of  interest.  The  subject  cannot,  in  my  opin- 
ion, be  too  frequently  agitated,  or  brought  into 
view,  nor  too  strongly  urged. 

Wheo  we  consider  how  much  the  productive- 
ness of  our  farms  depend  on  the  manure  heap, 
and  how  much  this  matter  is  at  times  neglected,  a 
few  remarks,  I  trutt,  will  not  be  unacceptable, 
and  although  familiar  to  most  of  you,  if  they 
stimulate  one  person  to  apply  them,  who  has 
hitherto  neglected  to  do  so,  the  object  in  making 
ihem  will  be  attained. 

The  collection  and  application  of  manures  I 
consider  to  be  the  grand  secret  in  good  farming. 
It  gives  us  grass  and  grain.  It  is  by  a  liberal 
application  of  manure  that  extraordinary  crops 
have  been  obtained.  It  is  consequently  an  ob- 
ject of  minute  attention  to  collect  a-s  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  apply  it  in  the  most  advantageous 
manner.  Although  there  is  little  danger  of  ap- 
plying too  great  a  quantity  to  land,  it  may  be 
used  to  excess.  Indian  corn  is  a  voracious  feeder, 
and  will  bear  a  copious  dressing,  but  the  crops  of 
small  grain  may  be  injured  by  manuring  too 
highly. 

Manuring  the  soil  forms  a  grand  item  in  farm- 
ing, both  on  account  of  its  expense  and  its  need 
to  replenish  the  land;  it  is  therefore  very  impor- 
tant to  know  the  art  of  managing  this  department 
with  the  greatest  economy,  and  preventing  waste 
in  any  possible  shape. 

Very  few  farmers  ever  have  a  sufficiency  of 
animal  manures  for  their  purpose.s.  Hence  re- 
course must  be  had  to  other  means  for  augmen- 
ting the  manure  heap. 

The  great  principle  of  all  manures  may  be 
understood  from  this  fact,  that  wliatever  animal 
or  vegetable  substance  dies,  is  converted  into 
manures  for  other  plants  in  a  living  state  by  the 
natural  process  of  putreftiction.  By  this  pro- 
cess it  is  grarJually,  but  effectually  decomposed  ; 
and  the  parts  are  fitted  lor  entering  into  new  com- 
binations, and  for  adding  to  the  substance  of  the 
living  plants.  Thus,  instead  of  nuisances.  Na- 
ture furnishes  manure,  and  no  substance  whatev- 
er is  lost.  This  is  one  of  the  beautiful  and  ad- 
mired laws  of  Nature  ;  and  though  we  cannot 
investigate  her  very  minute  operations,  we  are 
able,  by  observation,  to  learn  much,  and  by  in- 
dustry to  derive  great  advantages. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the  fertility 
of  plants.  Pulverised  earth,  water  as  an  excre- 
ment, carbonaceous  matter  in  a  soluble  state,  and 
various  gaseous  substances  liavo  been  success- 
ively in  repute;  some  plants  have  been  supposed 
to  draw  part  of  their  food  from  the  atmosphere, 
inalarger  jtroportion  than  others;  and  it  has  been 
thought  that  grain  and  green  crops  require  to  be 
supported  with  food  proper  to  each  class ;  and 


that  one  particular  crop,  on  that  account  exhausts 
the  substance  on  which  it  feeds  if  too  frequently 
repeated. 

Practice  has  introduced  more  discoveries  into 
agriculture,  assisted  by  observation,  than  science. 
At  the  same  time,  though  the  man  of  science  will 
not  presume  to  dictate  to  the  skilful  practical 
farmer,  he  may  not  only  improve  but  enlighten, 
and  even  give  dignity  to  agriculture  as  an  art,  by 
rendering  it  in  some  degree  a  science  also. 

The  application  of  manure  depends  on  the 
natural  state  of  the  soil,  and  on  the  purposes  for 
which  it  is  to  be  applied.  Observation  and  ex» 
perience  determine  how  to  act  and  what  to  ap- 
ply ;  also  how  and  when  the  application  should 
be  made.  Yet  it  would  be  of  important  use  to  the 
farmer,  in  remarkable  cases,  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
science.  Many  expensive  trials  have  been  made 
in  redeeming  some  soils,  or  turning  them  to  use- 
ful purposes  in  vain. 

The  farmer  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that 
some  soils  want  solidity,  and  others  have  too 
much  ;  that  some  exceed  in  cohesion,  others  in 
looseness,  and  that  a  moderate  degree  of  these 
properties  is  considered  essential  to  fertility. 
With  this  view,  sand  is  applied  to  tenacious  clay; 
and  clay  on  sand  and  gravel.  But  these  appli- 
cations are  not  made  in  the  strict  order  of  man- 
ures ;  they  are  mechanically  wanted,  in  order  to 
give  to  the  soils  a  proper  consistence  for  admitting 
plants  to  grow  in  them,  and  to  push  their  small 
roots  witliout  loosing  hold,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  feed  in  a  regular  manner,  imbibing  in  just 
proportion  the  moisture  and  nutriment  it  contains 
without  being  either  parched  or  burned. 

Putrid  manures  applied  in  proper  quantities 
furnish  direct  nutriment  for  plants  ;  and  calcari- 
ous  manures  probably  do  the  same,  in  some  de- 
gree ;  but  they  certainly  furnish  it  indirectly,  by 
resolving  organic  substances  contained  in  the  soil 
into  a  mucus  assisted  by  moisture.  At  the  same 
time  these  manures  are  always  productive  of  me- 
chanical effect,  in  opening  and  deepening  the 
soils  to  which  they  are  applied. 

From  my  own  observation  and  experience,"  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  manure  arising 
from  animal  and  vegetable  substances,  should  be 
exposed  as  little  as  possible  to  the  sun,  the  air, 
and  drenching  rains,  and  when  applied  to  the 
soil,  be  immediately  plowed  in.  It  is  my  opin- 
ion also,  that  manure,  when  plowed  in,  cannot 
be  kept  too  near  the  surface,  provided  it  is  well 
mixed  and  covered  that  the  essence  will  be  dis- 
solved by  rain,  and  taken  up  by  the  roots  of  the 
plants.  So  extremely  minute  are  the  mouths  of 
the  plants,  that  the  nourishing  parts  of  manure 
can  enter  there  only  in  a  state  of  solution  by 
water. 

My  object  and  great  aim  is  to  make  and  get 
manure  ;  ant)  to  carry  this  into  effect,  nothing 
that  would  contribute  in  the  least  degree  for  in- 
creasing the   manure  heap  is  thrown  away.     I 
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have  always  made  it  a  practice  of  converting 
every  article  of  rubbish  and  filth  about  my  premi- 
866,  weeds,  and  coarse  grass  ariOund  tlie  fields 
and  fences,  into  manure  ;  and  have  even  hauled 
saw-dust,  turners  chips,  and  sumac  leaves,  from 
the  morrocco  dresser,  tobed  my  cattle  and  absorb 
the  urine  previous  to  mixing  in  the  compost  heap. 
I  also  haul  anthricite  coal  ashes  from  the  city,  on 
which  I  set  a  high  value  for  a  top  dressing  on  my 
meadows. 

But  however  correct  and  economical  may  be 
the  manner  of  saving  and  applying  manure,  the 
quantity,  it  cannot  be  denied,  still  falls  short  of 
the  farmer's  wants.  How  to  supply  this  defi- 
ciency merits  the  deepest  attention  of  the  husband- 
man. 

I  am  an  advocate  for  compost,  and  for  that 
purpose  I  mix  all  the  produce  of  the  cattle-yard, 
the  sheep  yard,  the  horse  stable,  the  pig  stye, 
and  the  poultry  house. 

The  dung  of  the  hog,  owing  to  the  greater  fat- 
ness of  the  animal  and  the  nature  of  its  food,  is 
the  richest  and  strongest ;  that  of  the  horse  the 
most  heating;  that  of  cattle  the  coldest  but  the 
most  durable.  The  dung  of  sheep  is  quick  in 
operation  ;  therefore  the  mixing  of  cattle,  horse, 
hog,  and  sheep  dung  for  all  kinds  of  soils  and  all 
kinds  of  crops  is  always  to  be  preferred,  as  the 
one  corrects  the  defects  of  the  other,  and  pre- 
vents the  fermenting  process  from  going  on  too 
rapidly. 

The  utility  of  fermented  dung  is  proved  from 
the  little  advantage  derived  from  what  is  dropped 
upon  the  ground,  and  has  not  undergone  that  pro- 
cess. In  the  course  of  its  being  fermented,  also 
the  seeds  of  weeds  and  the  eggs  of  insects  are 
destroyed. 

My  yard  is  dishing,  still  it  sometimes  overflows, 
and  where  the  excess  passes  off,  1  cause  a  basin 
to  be  excavated  to  retain  tl,ie  liquid.  Near  this 
basin,  which  is  outside  the  yard,  I  place  my 
compost  heap,  which  I  commence  with  a  layer  of 
yard  manure,  about  one  foot  in  thickness ;  then 
a  layer  of  soil ;  then  a  layer  of  green  weeds  ; 
then  a  coat  of  shell  lime  and  ashes;  then  a  layer 
of  turf ;  thenalayer  of  horse,  hog,  orsheepdung; 
then  a  coat  of  soil,  and  so  on,  with  such  materials 
as  are  available.  In  short,  every  thing  of  a  fer 
tilizing  nature  is  placed  in  the  heap,  carrying  up 
the  sides  square  until  the  pile  reaches  to  the  height 
of  from  five  to  six  feet.  As  the  heap  progresses, 
each  layer  is  saturated  with  the  liquid  which  es- 
caped from  the  cattle  yards,  and  then  covered 
with  fine  soil  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  vola- 
tile parts  of  the  manure,  and  in  the  next  place, 
to  absorb  the  gasses,  so  that  the  soil  used  for  a 
covering  becomes  itself  a  valuable  manure — a 
point  long  since  established  by  the  practice  ot 
many  enlightened  farmers.  After  remaining  a 
sufficient  time  1  cause  the  whole  heap  to  be  care- 
fully and  completely  turned  and  mixed,  throwing 
OJi  liquid  manure  as  the  work    progresses.     A 


I  fermentation  soon  takes  place,  sufficient  to  de- 
istroy  the  vitality  of  the  seeds  of  such  weeds  as 
may  find  their  way  into  the  heap.  After  two 
turnings  it  generally  gets  completely  broken 
down  and  comminuted.  By  mixing  a  small 
quantity  of  salt  to  the  heap,  I  have  no  doubt  it 
would  add  greatly  to  its  fertilizing  properties. 

In  this  way  I  have  added  from  one  hundred  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  loads  of  good  manure  per 
year. 

I  have  used  with  good  success  bone  dust,  horn 
shavings,  bristles,  salt  fish,  and  poudrette.  They 
are  all  highly  concentrated  manures,  and  are 
valuable  for  the  immediate  crop,  but  for  after 
crops  and  enriching  the  soil  durably,  give  me  the 
compost  heaps. 

I  once  had  great  faith  in  the  use  of  gypsum, 
but  after  several  experiments  with  it,  I  became 
satisfied  that  it  was  of  no  benefit  on  my  soil,  and 
I  have  therefore  abandoned  its  use  altogether. 

C.  N.  Bement. 

Albany,  Fek,  1846. 

We  commend  the  above  article  to  the  careful 
study  of  all  young  farmers. — Ed. 

To  Correspondents. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Barr,  of  Erie,  Pa.,  asks  us  to  pub- 
lish in  the  Farmer  "a  Plan  or  Constitution  for  a 
small  Agricultural  Society."  This  paper  was  too 
far  made  up  when  his  note  came  to  hand  to  per- 
mit us  to  do  so  till  the  April  number,  when  his 
wishes  shall  be  complied  with.  There  are  six  or 
eight  choice  farming  counties  in  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, each  one  of  wliich  is  capable  of  main- 
taining a  most  efficient  and  useful  Agricultural 
Society. 

"  Farmer  C,"  of  Sodus,  is  informed  that  his  let- 
ter has  come  to  hand,  and  that  the  subject  to  which 
it  relates — the  supposed  collection  of  nitre  in  old 
heaps  of  leachpd  ashes — will  be  _  attended  to  in 
our  next. 

Mr.  Davidson  of  Loudon  Co.,  Va.,  has  our 
thanks  for  the  grafts  of  valuable  Apples  which 
he  has  sent  us.  His  interesting  letter,  describing 
this  fruit,  came  to  hand  after  our  March  number 
was  in  type.     It  will  appear  in  the  next  paper. 

"  Niagara"  has  our  thanks  for  his  short  and 
pithy  articles  on  the  culture  of  Potatoes  and  the 
Disease  in  the  same  ;  and  the  Extirpation  of  the 
Canada  Thistle.  These  Communications  will 
appear  in  our  next. 

Several  other  Communications  and  Inquiries, 
recently  received,  will  have  early  attention. 

Taylor's  Steam  Factory. — Mr.  E.  Tay- 
lor, No.  6,  Hill  Street,  of  this  city,  has  put  in 
operation  a  good  establishment  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  all  kinds  of  Farming  Implements — such 
as  Fan-Mills,  Corn  Grinders,  Corn  and  Seed 
Planters,  Scythe  Snathes,  Straw  Cutters,  Patent 
Churns,  &c.  &c.  Mr.  T.  also  manufactures  a 
great  luxury  in  the  shape  of  an  admirable  appar- 
atus for  Vapor  and  Shower  Baths. 
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Preserving  Timber. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — I  learn  by  the  "  Rail 
Road  Journal,"  that  some  spruce  cross  ties  on 
one  of  the  Massachusetts  Railroads,  composed  of 
sticks  7  feet  long  and  6X6  inches  square,  had 
recently  been  impregnateil  through  the  pores 
with  sulphate  of  copper,  by  way  of  experiment, 
to  try  the  effect  as  to  preserving  it. 

Basswood  is  very  light,  soft  wood,  and  noted 
for  its  decaying  qualities,  it  is  not  used  for  timber 
in  any  kind  of  out  door  work  for  this  i-eason,  we 
have  no  timber  that  rots  in  a  shorter  time  than 
basswood. 

In  1834,  I  impregnated  some  basswood  with  a 
atrong  solution  of  blue-vitriol,  (sulphate  of  cop- 
per,) it  was  seven  feet  long,  ten  inches  wide, 
and  three  inches  tliick,  green,  with  the  bark  on, 
cut  in  June.  This  stick  lay  six  years  partly 
buried  in  the  ground.  I  tlien  took  it  up  and 
made  a  thorough  examination,  and  was  surprised 
to  find  it  so  wonderfully  preserved,  in  every 
part,  even  the  bark  was  solid,  and  adhered  to- 
gether as  firmly  as  when  first  cut.  I  then  ex- 
amined the  remaining  portion  of  the  tree,  and 
found  it  almost  wholly  decayed,  having  been  left 
on  a  side  hill,  rooky  land,  where  it  had  fallen. 

This  stick  has  since  been  exposed  in  the  same 
way  to  wet  and  dry,  heat  and  cold.  Last  sum- 
mer I  made  another  examination,  and  found  it  to 
all  appearance,  as  sound  as  when  first  cut,  every 
portion  of  it  was  examined  also,  by  cutting  and 
splitting  off  a  piece. 

Whether  I  am  the  first  that  has  discovered  the 
wonderful  preservative  ([ualities  of  blue-vitriol 
applied  to  green  timber,  I  know  not. 

The  woody  part  of  most  kinds  of  timber  in  full 
Tegetation  is  only  one-third,  the  other  t.vo  thirds 
is  composed  of  sap  and  air,  about  equal  quantities. 
I  think  the  above  solution  miglit  be  freely  infused 
into  living  timber  by  capillary  attraction. 

S.   W.   Jewett. 
Wayhridge,  Vt.,  184G.  [Boston  Cult. 

Remarks. — Our  friend  Mr.  J.  will  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  prove  that  the  air  in  green  wood  weighs 
half  as  much  a.s  the  water  and  solid  matter,  found 
in  "  green  timber."  Perhaps  when  he  says  tliat 
one  third  of  green  timber  is  "air,"  he  means  in 
bulk,  and  not  in  weight.  Most  of  the  air  that 
circulates  in  the  trunks  of  trees  is  contained  in 
their  sap,  and  the  percentage  is  small.  100 
parts  of  green  walnut  dried  at  212,  lost  37.5  per 
cent  of  moisture  ;  100  parts  of  white  oak  lost  41 
per  cent ;  100  of  white  maple,  48  per  cent. — 
Boussingault  estimates  the  average  of  water  in 
green  timber  at  40  per  cent;  one  half  of  which 
only  is  dissipated  by  seasoning  in  common  air. — 
100  lbs.  of  dry  wood,  whetlier  pine,  basswood,  or 
hickory,  evolve  equal  ([uantities  of  heat  on  burn- 
ing. Mr.  Jewetl's  exp(M-iment  is  alike  valuable 
and  interesting,  altliough  the  same  process  had 
been  practiced  many  years  ago. — Ed.  Gen.  Far. 


Mineral  vs.  Barnyard  Manure. 

Prof.  Henry  D.  Rogkrs,  in  his  report  on 
the  Geology  of  New  Jersey  as  copied  by  Prof. 
Hitchcock,  (Geology  of  Massachusetts,  page  94,) 
says  : 

"Mr.  Woolley  manufactured  apiece  of  land 
in  the  proportions  of  200  loads  of  good  stable 
manure  to  the  acre,  applying  upon  an  adjacent 
tract  of  the  same  soil,  his  marl  (green  sand  of 
N.  J.,)  in  the  ratio  of  about  20  loads  per  acre. 
The  crops  (timothy  and  clover,)  were  much  the 
heavier  on  the  marled  land,  with  this  additional 
advantage,  that  the  plot  fertilized  with  the  fossil 
manure  was  entirely  free  from  weeds,  while  the 
stable  manure  had  rendered  its  crop  very  foul." 

This  marl,  according  to  Prof  Roger's  analy- 
sis, contains  10  per  cent  of  potash. 

Why,  we  ask,  was  one  load  of  this  "  fossil 
manure"  worth  a  good  deal  more  than  200  loads 
of  "good  stable  manure?" 

Answer, — Because  the  former  contained  more 
of  the  essential  mineral  elements  of  timothy  and 
clover  than  the  latter.  There  was  more  potash, 
lime  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  20  loads  of  marl, 
than  in  the  200  loads  of  stable  manure.  Hence 
it  often  happens  that  a  farmer  might  be  the  gai- 
ner by  exchanging  2000  lbs.  of  barnyard  manure 
for  100  lbs.  of  pure  guano. 

For  the  Genesee  Farmer. 

Ashes  as  a  Manure. 

Mr.  Editor: — I  like  your  views  on  the  sub- 
ject of  ashes  as  a  manure.  It  is  nearer  to  the 
true  fertilizer  of  the  soil  than  any  otlier  within 
the  reach  of  the  farmer.  From  my  experience 
I  think  a  bushel  of  unleached  ashes  worth  more 
than  two  bushels  of  plaster,  on  any  crop — par- 
ticularly if  applied  as  a  top  dressing,  and  not  on 
too  low  and  wet  land.  Its  operation  is  quick,  and 
not  perhaps  as  lasting,  on  the  the  grasses  as  plas- 
ter— but,  for  summer  crops,  altogether  preferable. 
So  convinced  am  I  of  this  fact,  that  I  get  the  dogs 
out  as  soon  as  I  see  an  ash  pedlar  come  within 
sight  of  the  house! 

Its  effect  is  better  on  loamy  and  sandy  soils, 
than  on  clays.  Mixed  with  plaster  it  operates 
well  on  corn — and,  witli  plaster  and  common 
soot,  on  wlieat  and  grasses,  sown  the  first  dry 
days  in  the  spring.  It  is  the  solvent  for  the  silex 
or  flint,  that  is  the  glazing  and  one  of  the  com- 
ponents of  straw,  hay  stalks,  and  the  frame  of 
every  kind  of  grain  that  is  cultivated. 

Plaster  costs  al)out  one  shilling  per  bushel,  and 
the  ash  men  only  pay  8  to  10  cents  for  ashes; 
and  it  must  be  very  bad  economy  to  sell  ashes  to 
buy  plaster  with.  A  mixiure  of  plaster  with 
ashes,  sown  broad-cast  on  corn  before  the  first 
hoeing,  operates  just  as  well  as  a})plying  it  to  the 
hills — at  leivst  such  is  my  experience. 

Feb.,  1846.  L t. 

Mineral — Any  natural  substance  of  a  metalic, 
earthy,  or  saline  nature. 
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Farmer's  and  Mechanic's  Society  of  Rai- 
sinville,  Mich. 

When  we  wrote  the  brief  article  under  the 
head  "Teach  one  Another,"  published  in  the 
January  number  of  the  Farmer,  our  thoughts 
were  confined  to  Western  New  York — little 
dreaming,  that  weshoiddstiruf)  the  tillers  of  earth 
in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Michigan,  to  a  sense 
of  the  importance  of  forming  Agricultural  As- 
sociations. Such,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
the  case,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  statements  of 
many  friends  who  have  written  us  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Leonard  Sackett  of  Raisinville,  Mon- 
roe Co.,  Mich.,  remarks  that  "the  organization 
of  our  Society  is  owing  to  the  perusal  of  the  ar- 
ticle in  the  January  number  of  the  Genesee 
Farmer,  headed  '  Teach  one  Another.'  Mr.  A. 
G.  Bates  made  an  excellent  Address,  and  at 
your  suggestion  we  have  made  fifty  cents  the 
initiation  fee.  Beside  what  we  have  given  for 
the  Genesee  Farmer,  we  have  sent  $'ii  for  the 
Albany  Cultivator,  and  intend,  as  our  numbers 
increase,  to  purchase  a  library,  «Sjc." 

We  inform  Mr.  S.  that  we  have  "the  back 
Tolumes  of  the  Farmer  bound,"  for  sale,  and  will 
mention  the  subject  of  "  Farm  Implements"  to 
those  that  manufacture  and  sell  them,  and  do  what 
we  can  to  accommodate  our  Raisinville  friends. 


Cortland  Co.  Agricultural  School. 

Dear  Sir  :> — I  send  you  a  list  of  names  for 
your  paper  to  commence  with  the  first  number 
for  this  year,  1846.  I  have  made  quite  an  ef- 
fort to  procure  subscriliers  ;  but  3'ou  know  many 
people  love  darkness  rather  than  light,  and  it  is 
hard  to  make  them  think  differently. 

1  notice  your  favorable  remarks  concerning 
the  effort  of  Mr.  Woolworth  in  getting  up  a 
class  in  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geology. 
His  efii^rt  has  met  with  unexpected  success.  He 
has  a  class  of  25  or  30,  and  is  delivering  a  course 
of  lectures  once  a  week  to  us  Farmers.  His 
lecture  room  is  crowded  to  overflowing,  and  I  can 
assure  you  we  have  a  fine  treat  every  Friday 
evening.  Mr,  W's  class  is  composed  of  very  in- 
telligent and  enterprising  young  men  from  this 
and  other  counties,  and  the  interest  they  manifest 
in  the  study  argues  well  for  the  cause,  and  I  hope 
similar  efforts  may  be  made  in  other  places. 
Yours,  Paris  Barber. 

Homer,  Jan.  lOth,  1846. 

Mr.  Barber  has  our  thanks  for  the  list  of 
names  he  has  sent  us.  But  we  copy  his  brief 
note  mainly  to  express  our  high  appreciation  of 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Woolworth  to  impart  to  tlie 
young  Farmers  of  Cortland  county  a  knov/ledge 
of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geology.  There 
is  too  much  intelligence  and  patriotism  among 
the  Agriculturists  of  that  region  I0  jermit  the  ac- 
knowledged ability  of  Mr.  W.  to  lack  patronage, 
and  eagar  pupils. 


Foi   ihe  Genesee  Farmer. 

To  the  Farmers  of  Monroe  County. 

Who  shall  support  the  ATonroe  County  Ag- 
ricultural SociKTY  ?  This  is  an  important 
question,  requiring  the  serious  attention  of  every 
farmer  in  the  county.  '  They  are  to  be  benefited 
by  its  success,  and  should  cheerfully  contribute  to 
its  support,  their  money  and  personal  exertions, 
whenever  needed.  The  fact  that  Monroe  Coun- 
ty possesses  all,  the  necessary  elements  for  a 
flourishing  Society,  has  been  abundantly  demon- 
strated in  years  past;  and  can  not  these  elements 
be  rendered  available,  so  as  to  have  the  burdens 
more  equally  borne  ?  How  was  the  nccesaarj 
amount  raised  at  the  time  of  the  Fair  last  autumn  * 
The  farmers  paid  a  part ;  but  at  least  one  half 
was  fairly  begged  by  two  individuals  wjio  can- 
vassed the  City  of  Rochester,  and  solicited  dona- 
tions, as  well  from  those  who  were  not,  as  who 
were  interested  in  Agriculture.  This  should  not 
be. 

The  beneficial  influence  of  this  Society  upon 
the  farmers  generally,  has,  I  believe,  seldom  been 
doubted  or  underrated,  and  will  any  of  you  con- 
sent to  receive  these  benefits  without  acknowl- 
edging proper  obligation  to  the  source  from 
whence  they  spring  1  Will  you  allow  it  to  bft 
published  in  the  reports  of  the  State  Agricultu- 
ral Society,  that  Monroe  County  produces  a  great- 
er amount  per  acre  upon  her  land  under  culti« 
vation  than  any  other  county  in  the  state,  and  at 
the  same  time  allow  the  Oflicers  of  your  Society 
to  solicit  aid  from  those  who  do  not  know  a  sickle 
from  a  bill-hook  1  I  cannot  believe  it,  and  trust 
that  before  the  time  of  the  next  Fair,  every  one 
of  you  will  have  entered  your  names  as  mem- 
bers, and  prepared  something  for  exhibition  and 
competition.  Then  you  will  take  a  proper  inter- 
est in  its  success ;  the  list  of  premiums  can  be 
much  enlarged,  and  I  warrant  that  each  of  you 
will  receive  the  worth  of  your  dollar  in  gratifi- 
cation on  the  day  of  the  Fair. 

Tlie  attention  of  the  several  Town  Commit, 
tees  is  requested  to  this  subject ;  they  are  respect- 
fully urged  to  bear  it  continually  on  their  minds, 
and  to  enrol  as  members  all  their  neighbors  and 
acquaintances,  and  report  to  the  Treasurer  ast 
soon  as  convenient. 

In  behalf  of  the  Executive  Committee, 

J.   W.  Bissell,   Cor.  Sec^y. 

Feb.,  1846. 


To  Bronze  Iron  Castings. — Iron  castings 
may  be  bronzed  by  thorough  cleaning,  and  sub- 
sequent immersion  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
copper,  (blue  vitriol,)  when  they  acquire  a  coat 
of  the  latter  metal.  They  must  be  then  washed 
in  water. 


That  state  of  life  is  most  happy  where  super- 
fluities  are  not  required,  and  necessaries  are  no| 
wanting. 
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From  iLc  Aim-ri<;un  Agriculturist. 

A  Cheap  Farm-House. 

Whoever  rears  his  liouso  in  air, 
\Vill  need  much  pold  to  huihl  it  there  ; 
While  he  ihat  builds  an  luiniMo  (rot, 
May  save  sonic  pold  to  boil  the  pot. 
While  that  so  hifjh  the  cot  oulshows, 
Is  hard  to  climb  the  good  wife  knows. 
Mho  has  the  cot  ne'er  wants  a  home  ; 
Who  spent  the  gold  lo  want  may  come. 

It  is  an  old  proverb,  Mi-.  Editor,  that  many  a 
man  has  built  his  house  so  big  he  could  not  live 
in  it  Sometimes  it  is  because  he  don't  know 
how  to  build  less.  Can  we  help  to  show  him  ? 
Notwithstanding  the  high  character  and  the 
adaptability  of  Mr.  Downing's  works  to  the  "'up- 
per ten  thousand,"  the  wants  of  the  lower  ten 
hundred  thousand  are  not  satisfied. 

It  is  often  the  case,  particularly  in  settling  new 
countries,  that  a  man  wants  something  that  will 
answer  for  immediate  shelter,  and  which  he 
would  be  glad  so  to  build  that  it  would  by  and  by 
form  part  of  the  house — so  he  may  be  able  to 
build  pai't  of  a  house  this  year,  and  perhaps  an- 
other part  another  year. 

Now,  any  plan  that  is  so  arranged  that  the  new 
beginner  can  build  it  in  parts,  having  each  part 
complete  in  itself,  will  be  useful  to  many  of  your 
readers,  who  will  never  read  "Cottage  Resi- 
dences;" and  if  they  did,  could  not  adopt  a  sin- 
gle plan  in  tlie  book,  for  want  of  means.  It  is 
for  the  benefit  of  this  ckiss  that  I  have  arranged 
the  enclosed  plan.  It  is  particularly  intended 
for  the  new  settler,  and  to  be  built  on  the  haloon 
plan,  which  has  not  a  single  tennon  or  mortice 
in  the  frame,  except  the  sills;  all  the  upright 
timber  being  very  light,  and  held  together  by 
nails,  it  being  sheeted  upon  the  studs  under  the 
clap  boards,  is  very  stiff,  and  just  as  good  and  far 
cheaper  than  ordinary  frames. 

Description. — a,  AV ash-room,  13  x  13;  h, 
kitchen,  16  x  24;  c,  parlor,  16  x  16 ;  d,f,  h,  ?, 
bed-rooms,  10  x  12;  c,  store-room,  8  x  10;  g, 
pantry,  8  x  10 ;  j,  /,  clothes  press;  k,  entry;  m, 
fire-place ;  7i,  stairway  ;  o,  wood-house ;  p,  gar- 
den gate  ;  the  pump  should  be  in  the  wtvsh  room. 

I  would  have  a  lawn  in  front,  with  shrubbery, 
and  an  orchai'd  on  tlie  side  opposite  the  garden. 
Between  the  garden  and  the  house  slmuld  be  a 
road  to  the  rear  buildings,  and  between  this  road 
and  the  house  I  would  have  a  strip  of  green  sward 


ornamented  with  shrubbery.  A  corresponding 
strip  also  should  be  reserved  between  the  house 
and  orchard.  All  the  rest  may  be  left  to  the 
taste  of  the  person  owning  the  premises. 

Now,  suppose  a  family  just  arrived  at  the 
"  new  location,"  and  designing  to  build  a  house 
upon  the  above  plan.  First,  they  need  some  im- 
mediate shelter.  Two  hands  in  two  days,  can 
put  up  the  room  13  by  13,  marked  wash-room 
(tf,)  in  the  plan,  with  a  lean-to  roof,  the  sides 
covered  with  wide  5  inch  boards,  feather-edged 
together,  with  a  rough  floor,  which,  with  a  rough 
shed  to  cook  under,  will  serve  for  bed-room  and 
parlor  while  the  house  is  building. 

Next  add  the  room  marked  kitchen  (h,)  a  good 
sized  farmer's  kitchen,  16  by  24.  Board  up  the 
sides  in  the  same  way  and  (inisli  off  inside  com- 
plete, and  you  then  have  a  house  with  two  rooms, 
the  wash-room  answering  well  for  a  summer 
cooking  room.  Divide  the  chamber  into  three 
rooms,  two  of  them  8  by  14  each,  and  the  other 
10  by  16,  including  the  stairway  (n.)  Make  the 
posts  of  this  part  of  the  building  12  ft.  6  in.  high 
from  the  sleepers  of  lower  floor,  and  the  lower 
room  7  ft.  6  in.  in  the  clear ;  the  joice  ten  inch- 
es deep,  and  the  upper  room  will  be  4  ft.  high 
under  tlie  eaves,  and  you  will  consequently  have 
to  finish  up  the  rafters  till  you  get  high  enough 
in  the  centre. 

Now  add  as  you  are  able  one  or  both  of  the 
wings,  containing  each  a  bed-room  10  by  12  (d, 
/,  A,  ?,)  and  pantry  and  store-foom  8  by  10  {e,g;) 
each  of  these  is  also  a  lean-to,  the  outside  posts  of 
which  should  be  6  feet  high,  and  the  roof  rising 
4  ft.,  will  leave  two  feet  above  in  the  side  of  the 
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centre  building  for  lights  into  the  stairway  cham- 1  use  the  wash  room  in  winter  to  keep  a  stock  of 
ber.     These  side  rooms  will  also  have  to  be  fin-  kindling  wood.     If  you  like  the  plan  and  have 


ished  a  little  way  up  the  rafters,  to  get  height 
enough. 

The  sides  of  these  rooms,  which  were  former- 
ly the  outside  of  the  main  building,  can  be  plas- 
tered or  papered  upon  the  rough  boarding. — 
Your  house  so  far  is  a  whole  house,  complete  in 
itself,  but  next  year  you  want  it  more  extensive. 
Go  on  then,  and  add  the  front  room  (c,)  with  or 
without  the  wings  and  porch,  d,  i,  j.  k,  I,  either 
of  which  could  be  added  afterwards,  by  making 
your  calculations  as  you  go  along,  building  one 
room  after  another  as  you  are  able,  and  until 
you  finally  get  a  very  comfortable  house,  com- 
pleted like  the  plan.  In  calculating  sizes  of 
rooms,  I  have  not  allowed  for  thickness  of  walls. 
The  front  chamber  I  would  leave  all  in  one 
room,  with  one  large  window  in  the  front,  and 
opening  out  upon  the  top  of  the  portico,  and 
having  a  drum  which  would  be  heated  by  the 
stove  in  the  room  below,  and  make  a  pleasant 
sitting,  sewing,  or  nursery  room,  either  in  sum- 
mer or  winter. 

As  in  all  my  design  I  aim  at  great  economy  of 
cost,  convenience  of  arrangement,  and  occupancy 
of  all  the  room  for  some  useful  purpose;  so  now 
T  hope  you  are  able  to  add  a  little  cheap  orna- 
mental work  to  the  front.  Support  the  porch 
which  is  6  ft.  by  24,  upon  five  neat  columns, 
with  railing,  except  the  door  way ;  make  the 
roof  flat,  with  a  pretty  little  railing  on  top,  so 
that  we  car,  oome  out  of  the  front  chamber  of  a 
balmy  evening  to  smell  the  honeysuckles  that 
have  been  trained  up  from  below.  Carry  out 
bulwarks  upon  the  roof  of  each  wing,  to  hide  the 
pitch.  Put  in  a  large  window  in  the  centre  of 
the  parlor  front,  of  a  half  sexagonal  shape,  with 
two  narrow  windows  each  side,  opening  by  hin- 
ges down  to  the  floor,  through  which  in  summer 
we  can  also  have  access  to  a  pleasant  seat  upon 
the  porch,  and  still  enjoy  the  company  of  those 
who  might  choose  to  remain  within  the  room. — 
For  the  sake  of  symmetry,  I  place  a  door  at  each 
end  of  the  porch,  only  one  of  which  will  be  an 
open  sesame,  unless  perchance  about  the  time 
you  get  "the  new  white  house"  done,  the  sover- 
eigns should  elect  you  justice  of  the  peace,  or 
you  happen  to  be  a  doctor,  or  somebody  else, 
that  wants  a  room  for  an  ofiice,  just  see  how  con- 
veniently you  can  open  the  blind  door  through  a 
passage  like  that  on  the  other  side,  into  one  of 
the  front  bed  rooms  (?,)  10  ft.  by  12,  where  you 
could  keep  your  official  dignity  very  snug,  with- 
out disturbing  the  family. 

The  kitchen,  which  should  be  the  grand  deside- 
ratum in  every  farm  house,  you  will  perceive  is 
80  situated  that  it  has  only  nine  feet  of  surface  ex- 
posed to  the  weather,  which  will  save  many  a 
load  of  wood,  and  yet  by  opening  room  doors,  it 
can  be  well  ventilated  in  summer. 

Until  you  do  get  the  wood  house  built,  you  can 


the  means,  of  course  it  will  be  best  to  build  the 
whole  at  one  time.  But,  if  necessary  to  build  by 
sections,  you  can  do  as  I  have  directed,  or  you 
can  build  the  front  part  first,  or  build  the  entire 
centre  part  first,  and  afterwards  add  the  different 
rooms  that  lean-to. 

My  object  is  to  accommodate  the  new  settler 
and  poor  man,  with  a  plan  by  which  he  can  get  a 
home  without  building  himself  out  of  a  house,  or 
getting  a  great  shell  of  an  outside  show,  full  of 
unfinished  emptiness.  Look  at  the  plan  and  see 
how  far  I  have  succeeded,  and  such  as  it  is,  ac- 
cept it  as  a  Christmas  present  from  your  sick 
friend,  Solon  Robinson. 

Indiana,  Dec.  25,  1845. 


Arnold's  Improved  Patent  Lever  Washing 
Hachine. 

We  give  considerable  space  to  the  above  en- 
graving of  this  Machine,  only  for  the  reason  that, 
from  the  united  testimony  of  some  thousands  who 
have  used  it  for  a  long  time,  we  have  no  doubt 
in  regard  to  its  great  value  for  washing  clothes 
in  an  easy  and  satisfactory  manner.  The  Ma- 
chine is  for  sale  by  Wm.  E.  Arnold,  214  Main 
street,  in  this  city.     Price,  in  Rochester,  $'7. 

It  is  also  manuflictured  and  for  sale  by  Agents 
in  different  sections  of  the  country. 

When  water  is  converted  into  steam  it  ex- 
pands to  170U  times  its  former  bulk. 
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New-York  State  Agricultural  Society. 

Cattle  Show  and  Fair  for  1846,  to  be  held  at  Auburn, 
Sept.  15,  16,  and  17. 


PREMIUM  LIST  FOR  ISlC. 


10 


ON  FARMS. 

For  the  best  cultivatrd  form  of  not  loss  than  50  acres,  ex- 
clusive of  wooiJland,  rceard  being  had  lo  tlie  quaniily  of 
produce,  the  manner  and  expense  of  cultivation,  and  the 
profits  : 

First  premiuiB, $50  |  Second  do., f30 

Third  do., ...$20. 

The  persons  making  application  for  these  premiums,  must 
eubmit  written  answers  lo  a  series  of  qtiestions,  printed 
copies  of  which  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  J.  B. 
iioU,  Secy. 

EXPERIMENTS  AND  ESSAYS. 
For  the  most  satisfactory  experiment  of  stall  feeding  cat- 
tle, with  a  full  detail  of  all  the  circninstances, $20 

For  the  most  satisfactory  experiment  in  converting  green 
crops  or  other  vegetable  matters  into  manure,  with 

full  details,  &c., .10 

For  the  most  satisfactory  experiment  made  for  increasing 

manures  informing  compost,. 10 

For  the  most  satisfactory  experiment  for  top  dressing 

gross, - _ 

For  the  most  satisfactory  experiment  for  subsoil  plowing,  10 
"             "                     "                eradicating  Can- 
ada thistle, ,10 

For  the  most  satisfactory  experiment  for  draining, 10 

"  "  "  irrigation, 10 

"            "                    "                on  the  improve- 
ment of  seed  wheat,  by  culture  and  propagation, 10 

FARM  DWELLINGS. 
For  the  best  design  accompanied  with  plans  and  eleva- 
tion, combining  convenience,  economy,  and  good  taste. 

For  best, $15  |  Second  best, $10 

Competitors  for  the  premiums  on  Experiments  and  De- 
■igns,  must  forward  tlieir  manuscripts  to  the  Secretary,  Al- 
bany, previous  to  the  first  of  December,  1846,  free  of  post- 
age.   

CATTLE. 

CLASS  L— DuRHAMS. 
Bestbull,  over3y"rsold,$15  |  Second  best, $10 

Third  best, l)ii>loma, 

Best  bull,  2  years  old,..    10  |  Second  best, Col.  Tour. 

Third  best, Diploma. 

Best  yearling  bull, 10  |  Second  best, Col.  Tour. 

'i'hird  best, Diploma. 

Best  bull  calf, Col.  Tour.  I  Second  best, Diploma. 

Best  cow,  o  years  old,..    15  |  Second  best, 10 

Third  best, Diidonia. 

Best  heifer,  2  years  old,     10  |  Second  best, Col.  Tour. 

Third  best, Dijdoma. 

Best  yearling  heifer,   ...    10  |  Second  best, Col.  Tour. 

Third  best, Diploma. 

Best  heifer  calf,. Col.  Tour.  |  Second  best, Diploma. 


CLASS  11. — Herefords. 


Best  bull  over  3  y'rs  old,  $  15 

Second  best, 10 

Best  bull,  between  1  and 

3  years  old, 10 

Second  best, Diploma. 


15est  cow, .$15 

Second  best, 10 

Best  heifer  between  1  and 

3  years  old, 10 

Second  best, Diploma. 


CLASS  HI.— Devons. 


Best  bull,  3  years  old,.. $15 

Second  best, 10 

Best  bull  between  1  and 

3  years  old, 10 

Second  best, Diploma. 


Best  cow, $15 

Second  best, 10 

Best  hoifer  between  1  ami 

3  years  old, 10 

Second  best, Diploma. 


CLASS    IV, — AvRSHiRf-s. 

BeRtbul],over3y"rsold,  $15  |  Hcstcow, $15 

Second   best, 10  I  Second   bent, 10 

Best  bull  between  1  and  Best  heifer  between  1  and 

3  years  old, 10  |      3  years  old, 10 

Second  be*t  ^'inloma.  |  Second  best, Diploma. 


CLASS  V. — Crossbs  of  Nativk  and  Improved. 


Best  cow  over  3  y'rs  old,  $15 

Second  best, 1>' 

Third  best, Vol.  Trans. 

Best  2  year  old  heifer,...  15 
Second  best, -  10 


Third  best, Vol.  Trans. 

Best  yearling  heifer, $3 

Second  best, Col.  Tour. 

Third  best, Vol.  Trans. 

Best  heifer  calf,.. Col.  Tour. 


CLASS  VI.— Native  Cattle. 

Best  cow  over  3  yr's  old,  $15  |  Third   best, $5 

Second  best, •. .   10  I  Best  yearling  heifer, 5 

Third  best, Vol.  Trans,  j  Second  best, Col.  Tour. 

Best  heiter,  2  years  old,  15  |  Third  best, Vol.  Trans. 

Second  best, 10  j  Best  heifer  calf,.. Col.  Tout. 

WORKING  OXEN. 


Best  team  of  20  yoke  from 

any  one  county, $25 

Second  best, 15 

Best  yoke  of  oxen, 15 

Second  best, 10 


Third  best  yoke,  Vol.  Tran*. 
Best  ten  yoke  of  oxen  from 

any  one  town, $20 

Second  best, 10 

Third  best, Col.  Tour. 


-|5 


THREE  YEAR  OLD  STEERS. 

Best  yoke, $10  |  Secomi  best 

Third  best, Diploma. 

Best  team  of  10  yoke  from  any  one  county, $15. 

To   boys  between  the  ages  of  Itl  and  20  inclusive,  who 
shall  exhibit  the  best  broke  yoke  of  3  year  old  steers,  of 
their  own  training,  Col.  Toiir. 
Second  best,  do., ..Diploma,  j  Third  best,  do.,. Trans. 


TWO  YEAR  OLD  STEERS. 

Best  yoke, $10  |  Second  best, Col.  Tour. 

Third  best, Vol.  Trans. 

To  boys  under  16  years  of  age,  who  shall  exhibit  the  bflst 
broke  yoke  of  2  year  old  steers,  of  thoir  own  training, 
Col.  Tour. 
Second  best, Diploma.  |  Third  best, Vol.  Trani^ 


YEARLING  STEERS. 

Best  yoke, $8  |  Second  best, Col.  Touk 

Third  best, Vol.  Trans. 

To  boys  under  16  years  of  age  w  ho  shall  exhibit  the  best 

broke  yoke  of  yearling  steers  of  their  own  training,  Cok 

Tour. 
Second  best, Diploma.  |  Third  host, Vol.  Trans. 

In  awarding  the  premiums  on  working  oxen  and  steers, 
the  single  teams  will  bo  subjected  to  a  trial  on  a  loaded  cart 
or  wagon  under  the  direction  of  the  committoe  ;  and  par- 
ticular n  ference  will  be  had  to  the  matching,  training,  and 
docility  of  the  animals,  as  well  as  their  general  appearance. 


$10 
.  5 
.   ft 


FAT  CATTLE  AND  FAT  SHEEP. 

Best  pair  fat  oxen, $  15  |  Second  best, 

Third  best, Colman's  tour. 

Best  ox  or  steer, 10  j  Second  best, 

'I'liird  best, Vol.  trans. 

Best  fat  cow  or  heil'er, . .    10  |  Second  best, 

Third  best, Vol.  trans. 

A  fat  ox  taking  a  premium  as  one  of  a  pair,  cannot  com- 
pete singly  for  another  premium. 

Best  fat  sheep, 10  |  Second  best, Col.  tour. 

Third  best, Vol.  trans. 

Applicants  for  the  premiums  on  fat  cattle  and  sheep,  must 
furnish  statements  of  the  m:»nner  of  feeding  the  animals, 
and  tlie  kind,  quantity,  and  cost  of  the  food. 

STALLIONS. 

CLASS  I.— For  all  work. 

Best,  over  4  years  old,.. $10  I  Third  best, Diploma. 

Second  best, 5  (  Fourth  best, Vol.  trana. 


C^LASS   \).—  IUood. 

Best,  over  4  years  old.. $10  I  Third  best,... Diploma. 

Second  best, 5  j  Fourth  best, Vol.  trans. 


CLASS  U\.— Draught. 

Best,  over  4  years  old,  ..$10  j  Third  best, Diploma. 

Second  best, 5  j  Fourth  best, Vol.  trans. 


THREE  YEAR  OLD  STALLIONS- 

I>st3  years  old  stallion,  $10  I  Third  best, Diploma. 

Second  best, 5     Fourth  best, Vol.  trans. 


GELDINGS. 
Bfst  G(>ldi'«e $5  I  Second  best, Vol.  trana, 
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Best  pair, . 


MATCH  KI)  HORSES. 

.$10  I  Second, Diploma. 


Third  best, 2  Vols,  trans. 

MARllS. 
Beat  brood  mare  (with  foal  at  her  foot,)  for  all  work,  $10 

Second  best,  -  - $•'>  |  Third  best, Diploma. 

Fourth  best, Vol .  trans. 

Best  brood  blood  mare  (with  foal  at  her  foot,)  10. 

Second  best, -  -  -    5  |  Third  best, Diploma. 

Fourth, Vol.  trans. 

Best  brood  draught  mare  (with  foal  at  her  foot,)  10. 

Second  best, 5  |  Third  best, Diploma. 

Fourth Vol.  trans. 

Best  mare  3  years  old,.-.    5  I  Second  best, Diploma. 

.Vol.  trans. 


Third,. 


Best  buck, $8 

Second  best, Col.  tour. 

Third  best, ..Diploma. 


SHEEi'. 
CLASS  I.— Long  Wooled. 


Best  pen  5  lambs,  5. 


Best  5  ewes, ^ -$8 

Second  best, Col.  tour. 

Third  best, Diploma. 


CLASS  IL— Middle  Wooled. 

Best  buck, $8  I  Best  five  ewes, $8 

Second  best, Col.  tour.  I  Second  best, Col.  tour. 

Third    best, Diploma.  |  Third   best, Diploma. 

Best  pen  5  lambs,  5. 
This  class  includes  the  South  Down,  Norfolk,  Dorset,  Na- 
tive, &c. 


CLASS  III.~3Ief.ino  and  their  Grades. 

Best  buck,.. .$8  I  Best  five  ewes, $8 

Second  best, Col.  tour.  |  Second    best, Col.   tour. 

Third  best, Diploma.  |  Third  best, Diploma. 

Best  pen  5  lambs,  5. 
This  class  includes  all  those  Renerally  denominated  Me- 
rinos, whether  of  pure  or  mixed  l)lood, 


CLASS  IV. — Saxons  and  their  Grades. 


Best  buck, $8 

Second  best, .Col.  tour. 

Third  best, Diploma. 


Best  five  ewes $8 

Second   best, Col.  tour. 

Third  best, -  Diploma. 


Best  pen  5  lambs,  $5. 
This  class  includes  all  those  generally  denominated  Sax- 
ons, whether  of  pure  or  mixed  blood. 


SWINE. 


Best  boar,over  10  mo., ..$10 

Second  best, Col.  tour. 

Third  best, Diploma. 


Best  sow, $10 

Second  best, Col.  tour. 

Third  best, Diploma. 


Best  lot  of  pigs  under  10  months,  not  less  than  four  in  num 
ber,  Colinans  tour.  Second  best,  Diploma. 
In  awarding  premiums  on  hofTs,  reference  will  be  had  not 
merely  to  size  or  present  condiiion,  hut  to  that  proportion 
between  bono  and  meat  which  promises  the  greatest  value 
from  the  least  amount  of  feed. 


rOULTRY. 
For  the  best  lot  of  Dorking  fowls,  not  less  than  3,  one 
cock  and  two  hens, _ $3 

For  the  iiest  lot  of  Black  Poland,  not  less  than  three,..     3 

For  the  best  lot  of  large  fowls,  not  less  than  three 3 

For  best  p;iir  of  ducks . .  $3  |  For  best  pair  of  turkeys, . .      3 

For  the  best  pair  of  geese, 3 

For  the  best  and  greatest  variety  of  barn-yard  fowls  owned 
by  the  exhibitor,  $10. 


FARM  IMI 

Best  Plow,*.. Silver  Medal. 

Second  do     Diploma. 

Third     do     Vol.  trans. 

Best  subsoil  plow,  Sil.  Med. 
Second         do  Diploma. 

Third  do        Vol.  trans. 

Best  farm  wagon,  Sil.  Med. 
Second     do  1  iploma. 

Third       do  Vol.  trans. 

Best  Harrow,   Silver  Medal. 

"     Cultivator,         do. 

"     Fanniii!^  mill,    do. 
Second       do  Diploma. 

Third         do         Vol.  trans. 


LEMENTS. 

2d  best  straw  cutter.      Dip. 

'I'hird  do    Vol.  transactions. 

Best  corn  &:.  cob  crusher,  $10 

Second  do  Diploma. 

Third     do  Vol.  trans. 

"est  clover  machine.         10 

Second   do  Diploma. 

Third      do  Vol.  trans. 

Best  flax  &  hemp  dresser,  10 

Second  do  Diploma. 

Third    do  Vol.  trans. 

Best  horse  cart, Diploma. 

"     ox   cart, do 

"     horse  rake, do 


Best  horse  power,    Sil.  Med. 
Second    do  Diploma. 

Third       do  Vol.  trans. 

l^Hl  (torn  stalk  cutter,  S.  .M. 
Second  do  Diploma. 

Third     do  Vol.  trans. 

Best  threshing  machine. 

Silver  Medal. 
Second  do  Diploma. 

Third     do  Vol.    trans. 

Best  drill  barrow.   Diploma. 
"  Straw  cutter,  Sil.  Med. 
*The  trial  of  plows  will  take 


place 


ox  yoke, da 

farm  harneBg,.  do 

saddle, do    • 

grain  cradle,..  do 

six  hand  rakes,  do 

six  hay  forks,.  do 

6  grass  scythes,  do 

6  cradle  scythes,  do 

6  dung  forks,.  do 

six  axes, do 

six  hoes, do 

hay  rigging, )S 

on  Tuesday,  Sept.  ISlht 


For  the  best  and  most  numerous  collection  of  agricultural 
implements,  $10. 

Also,  for  the  best  and  most  numerous  collection  of  agricul- 
tural implements  manufactured  in  the  state  of  New  York, 

by  or  under  the  supervision  of  the  exhibitor, Silver 

Medal. 


PLOWING  MATCH. 

First  Premium $15  I  Third  Premium, $19 

Second   do 12  |  Fourth      do  Colman's  tour. 

Fifth, Vol.  transactions. 

For  boya  under  eighteen  years  of  age  : 

First  premium, .  - $10  I  Second, i 

Third, Vol.  transactions. 

One-fourth  of  an  acre  will  be  required  to  be  plowed  with- 
in an  hour  and  a  quarter,  with  1.5  minutes  for  rest — the  fur- 
row slice  to  be  not  over  12  inches  wide,  nor  less  than  8 
inches  in  depth.  The  plowman  to  drive  his  own  team,  and 
the  furrow  slice  to  remain  as  left  by  the  plow. 


BUTTER. 

For  the  best  lot  (quality  as  well  as  quantity  considered,) 
made  from  five  cows,  in   30  successive  days — 25  lbs.  of 
the  butler  to  be  exhibited,  $25. 
Second  best, $15  |  Third  best $10 

Compliance  with  the  following  rules  will  be  strictly  re- 
quired of  those  who  compete  for  these  premiums,  viz  :  The 
cows  to  be  fed  on  pasture,  green  corn-stalk  fodder,  or  grasi 
cut  for  the  purpose,  only.  No  grain,  roots  or  slops  of  any 
description,  to  he  fed  during  the.  trial,  nor  for  fifteen  days 
preceding  the  trial.  The  cows  to  be  owned  by  the  compe- 
titors previous  to  the  Ist  <'ay  of  February,  184(i.  The  milk 
drawn  from  the  cows  on  some  one  day  during  the  trial  to  bo 
acurately  weighed  and  measured,  and  the  result  stated.  A 
sample  of  at  least  25  lbs.  of  the  butter  so  m^de  to  be  exhibi- 
ted at  the  Fair  at  Auburn,  for  the  inspection  of  the  exami- 
ning committee.  The  particular  breed  of  the  cows  to  be 
stated,  if  known,  and  the  method  of  making  and  preserving 
the  butter.  A  certificate  signed  by  the  owners  of  the  cows, 
and  at  least  one  other  person  who  assisted  in  milking  and 
inakinuf  the  butter,  detailing  the  above  particulars,  will  be 
required. 

i'he  executive  committee  believe  that  few  if  any  premi-. 
ums  offered'on  neat  cattle  will  result  in  greater  benefit  to  the 
farming  interest,  than  those  on  the  products  of  the  dairy, 
providing  fixed  rules,  requiring  uniformity  of  feed,  be  fiiith- 
fuily  enforced.  The  increased  list  of  premiums  is  oiTered  with 
the  hope  that  it  will  induce  extensive  competition  through- 
out the  state.  Let  this  object  be  accomplished,  and  an 
opinion  approximating  to  accuracy,  may  be  formed  by  the 
public,  which  of  the  several  breeds  of  cows  are  the  best  for 
dairy  purposes,  and  from  those  that  prove  the  best  further 
improvement  may  be  made. 


Second  best, Col.   Tour. 

Tliird  best,  ...Silver  Medal. 

Fourth  best, Diploma. 

Fifth  best, Vol.  Trans. 


Best  25  Ibsmadein  June,  $10 

Second  best, (Jol's.  Tour. 

Third  best, Vol.  Trans. 

Best  50  lbs.  made  at  any  lime, 
$15 

The  claimants  for  premiums  must  state  in  writing  the  time 
when  it  was  made  ;  thi?  number  of  cows  kept  on  the  firm ; 
the  mode  of  keeping  ;  the  trpatment  of  the  cre.am  and  milk 
before  churning  ;  the  mode  of  churning,  winter  and  sum- 
mer ;  the  method  of  freeing  the  butter  from  the  milk  ;  the 
quantity  and  kind  of  salt  used  ;  whether  saltpetre  or  anf 
other  substances  have  been  employed. 

The  butter  oiibrod  for  premiums  must  be  presented  in  bul 
ter  tubs,  jars  or  firkins. 
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CHEESE. 

0.10  year  old  and  over. 

Best  100  lbs., $15  |  3d   best, Silver  Modal. 

2d  best, Col.  Tour.  |  4th  best, Diploma. 

5th  do., Vol.  Transactions. 

Less  than  one  year  old. 

Best  100  lbs., $15  I  3d  best, Silver  Medal. 

2d  best, Col.  Tour.  |  4th  best, Diploma. 

5th  do., Vol.  Transactions. 

Those  who  present  cheese  for  tlie  premiums  offered,  must 
•tate  in  writing  the  time  when  it  was  made  ;  the  number  of 
cows  kept ;  wliether  the  cheese  was  made  from  one,  two  or 
more  milkinps  :  whether  any  addition  is  made  of  cream  ; 
the  quantity  of  rennet  used,  and  the  mode  of  preparing  it ; 
the  mode  of  pressure,  and  the  treatment  of  cheese  after- 
wards. 


.$30 


DAUIIES. 

For  best  cheese  dairy, ..$50  |  Second  best, 

Third  best,.... $20. 
B.  P.  JoHKsoN,  of  Rome,  Oneida  county.  Chairman. 
For  best  butter  dairy,  $25  |  Second  do  $15  |  Third  do  $10 
Zadoc  Pratt,  of  Prattsville,  Chairmani 

The  competitors  for  the  above  premiums  must  comply 
with  the  following  regulations.  They  must  state  the  actual 
product  of  the  cheese  or  butter  dairy,  the  locality  of  such 
dairy  in  latitude  ;  the  composition  of  the  soil  as  near  as  may 
be  where  the  dairy  farm  is  situated  ;  the  kind  of  grass  used 
for  pasture  and  for  hay  ;  the  quantity,  in  pounds,  of  milk 
per  cow  on  the  average  and  in  the  aggregate  ;  the  quantity 
of  cheese  or  butter  to  the  hundred  pounds  of  milk  produced; 
the  gross  quantity  of  milk  and  cheese,  or  butter,  produced, 
the  quality  of  the  cheese  or  butter,  the  method  of  making, 
the  breed  of  cows  composing  the  dairy,  and  all  such  other 
details  procured  as  shall  determine  the  most  profitable  mode 
q£  conducting  the  cheese  or  butter  dairy  business. 


SUGAR. 

Best  25  lbs.  maple  sugar,  $10  I  Third  best, Diploma. 

Second  best,. 5  j  Fourth  best, Vol.  Trans. 

For  the  best  25  lbs.  of  cornstalk  sugar,  Silver  Medal. 
No  premium  to  be  awarded  unless  the  sample  offered  shall 
be  deemed  worthy  of  it. 

The  process  of  manufacture  and   clarifying  must  be  par- 
tieularly  stated  iu  reference  to  the  maple  and  cornstalk  sugar. 


SILK. 


Best  specimen  manufactured, 
(woven  into  cloth  or  rib- 
bons, )  _ $  15 

Second  best, 10 

Third  best,. Colman's  Tour. 

Fourth  best, Vol.  Trans. 

Best  si)ecimen  not  less  than 
one  pound  reeled  silk,  .-$5 

Second  best, Diploma. 

Third  best, Vol.  Trans. 


Best  specimen  sewing  silk, 
not  less  than  one  pound, of 
domestic  growth, $  10 

Second  best, 5 

Third  best, Diploma. 

Fourth  best, Vol.  Trans. 

Best  one-half  bushel  cocoons, 
1846,   $10 

Second  best,  (/olman's  Tour. 

Third  best, Diploma. 


DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES. 


Best  woolen  blankets,  $5 — 
Second,  4 — Third,  3. 

Best  ten  yards  flannel,  $5 — 
Second,  4— Third,  3. 

Best  10  yards  woolen  cloth, 
$5 — Second,   4 — Thirif,  3. 

Best  woolen  carpet,  $5 — 
Second,  4— Tiiird,  3. 

Best  tow  cloth,  15  yard.s,  $3 
— Second,  diploma. 

Best  10  yards  linen, $5 — Sec- 
ond, 4 — 'J'hird,  3. 

Best  10  yards  linen  diaper, 
$5 — Second,  4 — Thircl,  3. 

Best  heartli  rug,  $5-Socond, 
4— Third,  3— Fourth,  2— 
Fifth,  Trans — .Sixlli,  Dip. 

Best  10  yds.  kersey,  $3-Sec- 
ond  best,  2 — Third,  Trans. 

Best  rag  carpet,  15  yds.  $3— 
Second,  2 — Tliird,  Trans. 


Best  double  carpet  coverlet 

$4— Second,  3— Third,  2- 

Fourth,  Trans. 
Best  pair  woollen  knit  stock- 
ings, $2 — Second,  Trans. 

— Third,  Diploma. 
Best  wove  woollen  stockings 

$2 — Second,  Tran.-Third, 

Dip. 
Best  cotton  wove  stockings, 

$2 — Secons,  Vol.  Trans. ~ 

Third,  Diploma. 
Best  pound  of  linen  sewing 

thread,  |2 — Second, Trans 

—Third,  Dip. 
Best  linen  woven  stockings, 

$2— 2d,  Trans.— 3d,  Dip. 
Best  linen  knit  stockings,  $2 

— Second,  Trans. -3d,  Dip. 
Best   knit  cotton  stockings, 

$2 — Second,  Tr.— 3d,  Dip. 


FRUIT. 
For  the  greatest  variety  of  table  apples,  $3. 

For  the  second  greatest, ..$3  |  For  the  3('  greatest,  Vol.  T». 

For  the  best  twelve  sorts,  not  less  than  u     e  of  each,  $3. 

Best  new  seedling  apple,, $3 

For  the  greatest  variety  of  table  pears, 3 

For  the  second  greatest Vol.  Trana. 

For  the  greatest  variety  of  winter  pears,..     "        " 

For  the  best  twelve  quinces, "         " 

For  the  best  twelve  peaches, "         " 

For  the  best  twenty-four  plums, "        " 

For  the  best  six  bunches  of  native  grapes,     "         " 
For  the  best  six  bunches  of  foreign  grapes,     "        " 

For  the  best  dozen  tigs, Diploma, 

For  the  second  best  figs, Vol.  Trans. 

For  best  one-half  dozen  oranges, "         " 

For  best  one-half  dozen  lemons, "        " 

For  best  dozen  nectarines, - "         " 

For  best  dozen  apricots, "         " 

For  best  dozen  pomegranates, "         " 

For  best  pint  almonds, "        ** 


Resolved,   That  a  committee  of be  appointed  by  the 

Executive  Committee,  who  shall  report  at  the  next  annual 
meeting  a  list  of  not  exceeding  30  kinds  of  apples,  which 
shall  be  in  tlieir  opinion  best  adapted  to  the  econo  mical  de- 
mands of  the  people  of  this  state,  and  to  be  best  suited  to 
the  ditTerent  localities  of  the  same,  -comprising  their  most 
extensive  use  in  all  seasons,  for  home  consumption,  and  for 
exportation,  the  individual  names  of  said  fruits,  a  drawing 
of  each  separate  kind,  with  a  particular  description  thereof ; 
and  that  in  this  connection  they  also  take  into  consideration 
the   several   classes   of  fine   fruits   as  adapted  to  the  above 

purposes,  and dollars  be  appropriated  as  in  the  judgment 

of  the  Executive  Committee  shall  be  necessary  to  accora- 
olish  this  object. 

Conmiitiee. — L.  F.  Allen,  Black  Rock  ;  Dr.  A.  Stevens, 
New  York  ;  Dr.  A.  Thompson,  Aurora ;  I.  C.  Piatt,  Platts- 
burgh  ;  Prof.  J.  Jackson,  Schenectady. 

FLOWERS. 

For  the  greatest  variety  and  quantity.  Silver  Medal. 

For  the  second  greatest.  Dip.  |  For  third  greatest,..  VoL  T». 

For  the  best  Floral  ornament.  Silver  Medal. 

For  the  second  best, Dip.  I  Best  seedling  Dahlia,  ...Dip. 

For  third  best,.. .Vol  Trans.  |  Second  best, Vol.  Trans, 

For  the  best  twenty-five  varieties  of  Dahlias,  Silver  MedaL 

For  the  second  best. ...Dip.  |  Third  best, Vol  Trans. 

For  the  most  beautiful  boquet,  composed  of  not  less  than 

twelve  varieties.  Col.  Tour. 

Second  best, Dip.  |  Third  best, Vol.  trans. 

For  the   greatest  variety  of  house    plants    owned  by    one 

individual,  Diploma, Second  greatest.  Vol.  Trans. 

For  the  best  20  varieties  of  German  asters,  Vol.  Trans. 

For  best  six  varieties  carnation  pink, " 

For  best  twelve  varieties  roses  in  bloom, Diploma. 

Second  best, Vol.  Trans. 

For  best  3  varieties  of  Cactus  in  bloom, Dip. 

For  best  3  v.arieties  Camellia  Japonica,  in  bloom,.. Dip, 

For  best  single  Camellia  in  bloom, Diploma. 

Best  G  Geraniums  in  bloom, " 

Second  best, Vol.  Trans, 


Best  bed  quilt,  or  other  bed  or  window  furniture,  discretion- 
ary premiums,  at  the  option  of  the  committeo. 


VEGETABLES 
24  best  stalks  celery,  2  Vols. 
Trans. 
6  best  heads   cauliflower,  2 

Vols.  Trans. 
6  best  heads  broccoli,  2  Vol. 

Trans.' 
12  best   white  table  tur- 
nips,   .Vol.  Tr. 

12  best  carrots, " 

12  best  table  beets,..       " 

12  best  parsnips, " 

12  best  onions, " 

3  best  heads  cabbage      " 

12  best  tomatoes, " 

2  best  purple  egg  plants,  ' ' 


12  best  sweet  potatoes,  trana. 
12  best  watermelons,        " 
]5est  il  peck  Limab'ns,  vl.  ti. 
Best  half  peck  Windsor 

beans, " 

Best  bunch  double  pars- 
ley,     " 

Three  best  squashes,..    " 

Largest  pumpkin, " 

12  best  ears  seed  corn,.    " 
Best  half  peck  table  po- 
tatoes,   $2 

Second  best .Trans. 

Best  seedling  potatoe, $5 

12  Cantcleupe  melons,  .-Ti. 


Discretionary  premiums  will  be  awarded  on  choice  garden 
products  not  above  enumerated. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Best  Iron  Gate  for  farm  purposes,. ..Silver  MedaL 
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Best  Ornamental  cast-iron  vase,  on  pedestal, Diploma. 

"    Sample  drain  tile, Diploma. 

"    quarter  of  an  acre  of  osier  willow,  and  the  best  speci- 
mens manufactured  from  the  product,  $8 
Best  specimen  wire  hurdle  fence,  to  be  accompanied  with 

an  account  of  cost,  Silver  Modal. 


DISCRETIONARY  PREMIUMS. 
Will  bo  awarded  for — 

Ist — Stoves  and  other  Manufactures  of  Iron. 

2d — Paintings  and  Dniwings. 

3<1 — Ornamental  Shell,  Needle,  and  Wax  Work. 

4th — Implements  and  Machinery. 

Also,  for  all  such  other  articles  and  products  not  enumer- 
ated above,  as  shall  be  deemed  worthy  of  encouragement. 


FIELD  CROPS. 

Best  crop  of  wheat  raised  upon  any  one  farm,  $15. 

eecond  best, $10  |  Third  best,  -  -  2  vols,  trans. 

Best  crop  of  spring  wheat  raised  upon  any  one  farm,  $1.5. 

Second  best, $10  |  Third  best,  -  -2  vols,  trans. 

Best  crop  of  Indian  corn  raised  upon  any  one  farm,  $15. 

8«cond  best, $10  |  Third  best,  -  -  -  -  vol.  trans. 

Best  crop  of  barley  raised  upon  any  one  farm,  $10. 

Second  best, $5|  Third  best,  -  -  -  vol.  trans. 

Best  crop  of  rye  raised  upon  any  one  farm,  $10. 

Second  best, $5  |  Third  best,  -  -  -  vol.  trans. 

Best  crop  of  oats  raised  upon  any  one  farm,  $10. 

Second  best, $5  |  Third  best,  -  -  -  vol.  trans. 

Best  crop  potatoes,  for  table,  raised  upon  any  one  farm,  $10. 

Second  best, $5  |  Third  best, vol.  trans. 

Best  crop  of  potatoes,  quantity  considered,  raised  upon  any 
one  farm,  $10. 

Second  best, $5|  Third  best,  -  -  -  vol.  trans. 

Best  crop  of  sugar  beets  raised  upon  any  one  farm,  .$10. 

Second  best, $5  |  Third  best,  -  -  -  vol.  trans. 

Best  crop  of  mangle  vvurtzel  raised  upon  anyone  farm,  $10. 

Second  best, ----$5|  Third  best,  -  -  -  vol.  trans. 

Best  crop  of  ruta  baga  raised  upon  anyone  farm,  $10. 

Second  best, $5  1  Third  best,  -  -  -  vol.  trans. 

Best  crop  of  carrots  raised  upon  any  one  farm,  $10. 

Second  best, $5  |  Third  best,  -  -  -  vol.  trans. 

Best  crop  of  peas  raised  upon  any  one  farm,  $10. 

Second  best, $5  |  Third  best,  -  -  -  vol.  trans. 

N.  B.  It  is  understood  the  above  premiums  are  to  be  awar- 
ded for  crops  raised  in  the  usual  cultivation  of  the  farm — to 
include  the  entire  crop  raised  in  each  case.  It  is  not  inten- 
ded to  offer  premiums  for  crops  raised  on  small  parcels  of 
land — by  unusual  manuring  and  cultivation. 


Best  acre  of  corn,  for  fodder,  $5. 

Best  half  acre  of  hops,  -  $5  I  Best  half  acre  of  tobacco,  $5 

Best  half  acre  of  Hax,  -  -  -  5  |  Best  acre  of  cabbage,  -  -  -  5 

Best  acre  of  broom  corn,   $5. 

Best  acre  of  clover  seed,  $10. 

Second  best,  -  -  -  Col.  tour.  |  Third  best,  -  -  -  vol.  trans. 

Best  acre  of  timothy  seed,  $10. 
Second  best, Col.  tour.  |  Third  best,  -  -  -  -  Diploma. 

Those  who  present  claims  to  premiums  for  farm  crops 
must  state  in  writing  the  following  particulars  :  The  con- 
dition of  the  soil  at  the  commencement  of  cultivation  for  the 
CTop,  the  previous  crop  and  cultivation,  and  quantity  of 
manure  used  upon  it,  the  quantity  and  kind  of  manure  the 
present  season,  the  quantityand  sort  of  seed  used, the  time  and 
mannerof  sowing, cleaning&  harvesting  the  crop, the  amount 
of  the  crop  determined  by  actual  weight  or  measurement, 
and  the  expense  of  cultivation.  The  land  shall  be  measured 
by  some  surveyor,  wlio  shall  swear  to  the  correctness  of 
his  survey,  and  that  it  was  made  with  a  chain  and  compass, 
and  the  claimant  of  the  premium,  with  two  other  persons 
who  assisted  in  measuring,  shall  certify  under  oatli  as  to  the 
quantity  produced  from  the  piece  of  land  mentioned  in  the 
certificate  of  the  surveyor — and  a  s.ample  of  grain  shall  be 
presented  at  the  annual  meeting,  with  the  oath  of  the  ap- 
plicant that  the  same  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  whole  crop. 

The  statements  required  from  those  who  compete  for  the 
premiums  on  farms  and  field  crops,  must  be  sent  to  J.  B. 
NoTT,  Recording  secretary,  Albany,  previous  to  the  Isl  of 
December,  1846,  and  the  premiums  will  be  awarded  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  tlie  Society  on  the  yd  Wednesday  of  Jan. 

N.  B.  Plate  will  be  substituted  for  money,  on  the  appli- 
eation  of  the  persons  receiving  the  premium. 

PREMIUMS  FOR  1847—1848—1049. 
Whereas,  the  Agricultural  Society   of  the   State  of  New 
York  has  not  an  experimental  farm ;  and  whereas  to  some 


extent,  satisfactory  experiments  can  be  made  by  intelligent 
farmers  on  their  own  farms  ;  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  the  undermentioned  list  of  premiums  bo 
olTerod  to  induce  public  spirited  individuals  to  lend  their 
valuable  aid  ia  extending  the  boundaries  of  accurate  rural 
knowledge.  

Three  premiums  wilU  be  awarded  of  $30,  $20,  and  $10, 
in  January,  1848.  For  the  best  experiment  upon  a  herd  of 
not  less  than  8  cows,  to  determine  the  relative  advantages 
of  soiling,  or  depasturing  milch  cows.  The  experiment  to 
be  conducted  as  follows  : 

1st.  The  experiment  must  commence  on  the  first  day  of 
May,  and   be  continued  until  the  iirst  day  of  November. 

2d.  The  cows  to  bo  divided  in  two  lots  of  four  each.  One 
lot  to  be  soiled,  tlie  other  deiiastured.  Before  commencing 
the  experiment,  each  lot  must  be  weighed,  and  the  record 
of  the  weight  returned  to  the  corpmittee.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  two  lots  shall  be  as  near  alike  in  weight  and  milk- 
ing properties  as  possible. 

3d.  The  milk  of  each  lot  to  be  weighed  separate  daily. 

4th.  The  manure  mad^  from  those  soiled  to  be  ascertained 
in  cords. 

5th.  An  account  to  be  kept  of  the  expense  of  soiling,  also 
a  detailed  stjitement  of  the  entire  management,  together 
with  the  measurement  of  the  land  occupied  in  soiling,  and 
each  to  be  returned  to  the  committee. 

Gth.  A  description  and  measurement  of  the  land  occu- 
pied for  pasture,  also  to  be  made. 

7tli.  Each  lot  to  be  weighed  at  the  conclusion  of  the  ex- 
periment.   

For  the  best  experiment  to  be  continued  through  three 
crops,  to  ascertain  in  bushels  of  grain  and  weight  of  stalks 
or  straw,  the  actual  v.alue  of  manure  to  a  farmer.  The  ex- 
periments to  be  conducted  as  follows,  ziz  : 

1st.  Three  contiguous  acres  of  ground  shall  be  selected. 

2d.  One  acre  of  which  shall  be  manured  with  not  more 
than  ten  cords  of  common  barn  yard  manure  the  first  year, 
and  plowed  under.  The  second  acre  to  be  maaured  with 
fcrineatcd  or  composted  manure,  to  be  applied  in  any  man- 
ner the  experimenter  chooses — but  a  full  account  of  the 
mode  is  to  be  made,  and  the  manner  of  application.  Also, 
an  accurate  account  of  the  cost  of  the  material  and  its  ap- 
plication. 

3d.  The  three  acres  are  to  be  planted  with  corn  the  first 
year  ;  the  second  to  be  sowed  with  barley  or  oats  ;  the  third 
crop  to  be  winter  grain  ;  an  accurate  account  of  the  yield 
of  each  crop  to  be  kept. 

4th.  A  full  account  of  the  whole  management  and  all  the 
details  respecting  the  culture  and  the  circumstances  alTeo- 
ting  the  crop. 

5th.  The  several  kinds  of  soil  to  be  particularly  described, 
and  specimens  transmitted  to  the  State  Society  for  analysis 
before  commencing  the  experiment — and  also  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  experiment — discriminating  carefully  between 
each  acre. 

For  the  best,  $40        2d  best,  $30.        3d  best,  $20. 

N.  B.  The  specimens  of  soil  to  be  selected  for  analysis, 
must  be  taken  from  the  surface  in  different  parts  of  the  acre. 
Where  the  acre  is  green  sward,  the  sample  must  be  taken 
just  at  the  termination  of  the  roots  of  the  grass.  Speci- 
mens should  also  be  selected  from  the  depth  of  7  or  8  inch- 
es. At  all  events,  immediately  below  the  usual  depth  to 
which  the  plow  runs.  The  specimens  of  soil  must  in  no 
case  be  mixed  ;  and  should  consist  of  about  1  lb.,  sewed  ia 
a  cotton  bag.  

$20  will  be  paid  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  society  ia 
1848,  to  the  person  who  will  make  the  most  satisfactory  ag- 
ricultural experiment,  accuracy  and  the  importance  of  the 
experiment  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  A  full  detail  of 
the  experiment  and  its  results  must  accompany  the  applica- 
tion.   

For  the  best  managed  entire  tlock  of  sheep  of  not  less  thao 

100,  to  be  awarded  at  the  annual  meeting  in  1848. 

Best,  $30.  2d  best,  $20.  .3d  best,  $10. 

The  applicant  for  these  premiums  will  be  required  to  fur- 
nish the  Society  with  the  following  information,  viz  : 

1st.  The  kind  and  quantity  of  food  and  its  value. 
2d.  The  (luantity  and  quality  of  wool — this  to  be   deter- 
mined by  its  being  submitted  to  the  stapling  of  some  respec- 
table manufacturing  establishment,  whose   certificate  shall 
accompany  the  application  for  the  [Ifemium. 
3d.  The  nnmber  of  the  increase. 

4th.  Kind  of  sheep;  number  of  ews,  wethers  and  bucks. 
5lh.  The  value  of  sheep  when  fattened,  and  the  value  of 
lambs  tor  the  butcher. 
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Orchard  and  Garden  Operations  for  Marrh. 

Pruniiijj;. — Orchards  should   now  he    pruned, 
if  not  already  done.     Young  trees  require  but  i  he  ahle  to  do  it — full    directions   are  given  in 


sap  is  in  motion.  Plums  and  Cherries  should  be 
grafled  first.  It  is  better  in  the  case  of  these 
that  the  trees  have  not  started  at  all.  Apples  and 
Pears  may  he  grafted  later.  Gel  your  scions, 
tools,  &.C.,  all  in  readiness.  Grafting  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly simple  operation — every  farmer  should 


little,  just  enough  to  keep  the  hearls  in  proper  Downing's  and  other  fruit  works.  Where  per- 
shape.  and  to  remove  branches,  that  cross  or  in- 'sons  are  employed  to  do  it,  they  should  he  such 
terfere  with   others.     Old    trees,    the    heads  of  on/j/ as  are  well  known,  and  can  be  fully  relied 


upon.     Itinerant  quacks  have  filled  our  country 
with  errors.     Avoid  them. 

Strawberry    Beds,    Bulbous    Roots,    Tender 


which  have  gi-own  dense  with  brandies,  should 
be  thinned  out  to  admit  the  sun  and  air  ;  this  im- 
proves, very  much,  both  the  size  and  flavor  of 

the  fruit.  In  doing  this  a  pruning  saw  should  be  I  Tree*,  S/mlbs,  Plants,  Roses,  Grape  Vines, 
used — the  limbs  should  be  cut  close  to  the  tree, '^c.,  that  have  been  protected  during  winter  should 
and  the  cut  smoothed  over  with  a  sharp  pruning  be  uncovered  as  soon  as  the  weather  is  mild, 
knife  or  a  chisel.  No  pruning  should  be  done.  Broken  and  bruised  limbs  should  be  pruned  ofT, 
if  it  can  be  avoided,  after  the  sap  h;is commenced  and  the  earth  carefully  dressed  around  them — 
flowing.  The  Plum,  Cherry,  and  other  trees  supplying  manure  where  necessary, 
apt  to  give  out  gum,  which  is  termed  bleeding,  t  jj^t  Beds.— Every  farmershould  have  at  least 
had  better  be  pruned  in  midsummer.  Trees  that  ^„g  l,ot  bed  frame,  if  it  were  only  to  forward 
were  top  grafted  last  season,  or  previous  ones,  plants  for  the  garden— such  as  cabbage,  culi- 
should  be  carefully  examined,  and  all  the  natural  flowers.  Celery,  Tomato,  Egg  Plant,  Pepper,  &c. 
shoots  that  have  sprung  up  below  thegrafi  should  Pe,-sons  who  live  at  a  great  distance  from  mar- 
be  pruned  olT.  ;].gl^^  gardeners  who  raise  such  plants  for  sale,  find 
Deciduous  Ornamental  Trees  and  (S/«nf&s  it  difficult  to  get  them,  and  by  depending  on  those 
should  now  be  pruned.  This  must  be  done  with  raised  from  seed  in  the  open  ground,  the  summer 
a  view  to  improve  their  shape.  All  straggling,  is  half  gone  before  vegetables  can  be  had  fit  for 
irregular,  decaying,  or  dead  branches  should  be  use.  Stable  manure  is  abundant,  and  it  requires 
removed.  [  no  great  mechanical  genius  to  constructthe  frame 
Scions  for  Grafting. — Finish  cutting  your  and  sash.  This  can  be  done  now  before  the 
Scions  now,  as  soon  as  possible.     This  ma'ter  of  ground  thaws. 

cutting  scions  is  very  roughly  and  badly  perfor-  Leltxice  and  Early  Peas  may  be  sowed  as 
med,  generally  speaking.  A  sharp  knife  should  soon  as  the  ground  is  open. 
be  used,  and  two  or  three  buds  of  the  young  Compost  and  Manure  Heaps,  for  the  vege- 
ehoot,  the  last  years  growth,  should  be  left.  We  table  and  fruit  garden,  and  orchard,  should  be 
find  that  many  cut  off  the  lokole  of  the  young,  thoroughly  turned,  mixed  up,  and  put  in  com- 
and  more  or  less  the  old  wood.  The  person  cut-  plete  readiness  for  application, 
ting  should  have  labels  ready  to  label  each  sort ;  pniit  and  other  Trees  and  Shrubs,  that  have 
as  it  is  cut.  Every  cultivator  should  endeavour  been  neglected,  should  receive  a  liberal  dressing 
to  know  the  correr^  name  of  each  variety  he cul-  of  well  rotted  manure  or  compost  around  the 
tivates.  In  grafting  he  should  note  down  in  a  j-oots,  as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be  worked.  If 
memorandum  book  the  name  of  each  sort,  and  the  the  trunks  have  become  mossy,  they  should  be 
source  whence  he  procured  it— anrl  we  may  add,  carefully  scraped,  and  washed  with' strong  soap 
that  no  scions  should  be  procured  from  a  source  gudg.  The  increased  beauty  and  fertility  of  the 
oi  iiery  questionable  correctness.  I,.ee  next  summer  will  be  an  ample  recompense 

On  this  matter  of  names  we  wish  to  impress  tor  this  trouble, 
upon  every  grower  the  importance  of  t'le  greatest  i  Orchard  Caterpillars. — These  plagues,  that 
possible  care  and  exactness.  It  will  not  be  in  have  of  late  years  become  so  numerous  and  des- 
future  as  it  has  been.  The  grower  who  knows  tructive,  by  toleration,  in  oursection,  can  notohe 
his  varieties,  and  has  them  correctly  named,  will  destroyed  ea.silv,  when  pruning  is  going  on,  and 
find  more  ready  sale,  and  better  prices  tlian  his  scions  cutting,  &c.  The  eggs  are  now  seen  on 
neiglibour  who  knows  only  that  he  has  got  fruit  the  limbs  of  the  trees— deposited  in  rings  around 
of  some  kind  or  other.  ithem.     These  rings  are  of  a  broM-nish  gray  col- 

Plunting  Fruit  Trees,  <^c.,  should  be  commen-  or,  from  a  quarter  to  hvlf  an  inch  long,  and  each 
ced  as  soon  as  the  weather  will  admit.  L;istsea-  contains  200  to  400  eggs.  Suppose  a  tree  to  con- 
son  tlie  ground  was  open  about  the  4th of  March,  tain  '20  of  tliese  rings  (and  some  h;ive  more,) 
and  we  then  transplanted  trees — that  was  rather  tliere  are  8,000  cateri)illars,  with  ravenous  appe- 
unusual.  Gooseberries,  Currants,  Raspberries,  tifes  ready  to  devour  the  fi>ilage  of  your  trees  aa 
and  all  such  things,  that  commence  gi'owing  ear-  .soon  as  it  makes  its  apjjearance.  (io  to  work 
ly,  sliould  he  attended  to  first.  l  now,  and  look  sliarpdy  for  tliese  eggs ;   pickthem 

Grafting,  should  be  attended  to  as  soon  as  the  I  from  the  limbs  and  destroy  them. 
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Prof.  Harris,  who,  we  believe,  calls  this  in- 
sect Clislocampa  Americana,  or  American  tent 
caterpillar,  says  :  "If  a  liberal  bounty  were  of- 
fered, for  the  collection  of  the  eggs  and  continu- 
ed for  ten  years,  they  would,  at  the  end  of  that 
period  be  nearly  exterminated."  The  Profes- 
sor's calculation  almost  frightens  us.  We  now, 
on  our  own  hook,  offer  the  following  bounty  : — 
Every  man  or  woman,  who  goes  to  work  reso- 
lutely, and  destroys  all  the  eggs  of  these  insects 
on  their  own  premises,  and  urges  the  performance 
of  the  same  duty  on  their  neighbors,  may  enjoy 
the  consolation  of  having  rid  themselves,  and 
aided  in  ridding  the  community,  of  a  very  de- 
tractive and  disagreeable  visitor.  We  will  be 
glad  to  hear  who  has  been  most  active  in  this  mat- 
ter.    Remember  not  a  day  is  to  be  lost. 

Poles  for  Beans  and  other  Climbers  should 
now  be  made  ready  for  use.  Also  labels  for  fruit 
trees  and  for  the  garden,  if  not  done  already. 

Arbors  and  Summer  Houses,  and  other  garden 


They  should  be  kept  in  boxes,  mixed  with  sand, 
and  placed  where  tliey  would  freeze  and  thaw. 
Seeds  are  not  to  be  had  at  any  of  the  Seed  Stores 
in  this  city  at  present,  nor  any  where  else  that 
we  know.  They  should  always  be  procured  in 
the  fall,  about  the  timaof  cider  making. 


THE  CHERRY. 
Its  Value,  Cultivation,  Varieties,  &c.,  &c. 

The  culture  of  the  fine  varieties  of  the  Cherry 
commends  itself  to  the  attention  of  every  land 
owner,  from  the  farmer  with  his  500  acre  farm 
to  the  mercliantor  mechanic  with  his  village  lot, 
for  the  following  among  other  reasons  : 

First:  The  fruit  is  invaluable  for  its  ripening 
at  a  season  of  the  year,  June  and  July,  when 
scarcely  any  other  is  to  be  had. 

Second:  No  other  fruit  surpasses  it,  as  a 
dessert,  in  beauty,  delicacy,  and  richness. — 
A  dish  of  fresh  pickled  Hearts  and  Bigarreaui 


is  no  mean  luxury.     Other  varieties,  such  as  the 

ornaments,  might  be  prepared  now  and  made  rea- j  p^,,,^^  ^^,^^1  Morellos,  are  of  great  value  for  cook- 

dyto  be  erected  wlien    the    ground   is  thawed,  j -^      ^j^j  preserving,  and  general  confectionary 

Sneaking  ot  Smiimer  Houses,  reminds  us  of  a '    ,°._^„„„ 

very  neat  one  we  saw  figured  m   the  rebruary  '     mj  ■   ?     m,     ,  ■  ■,  u-     *  j 

L        p  ^.rrii      n  u-     *      5»     rni  •,         i     '      Third:    1  he  trees  grow  rapid,  are  cultivated 

number  oi  "  1  he  Uultivator.        1  he  writer  who  i     ..  ^  ,    °  S     •  .    i       • 

J        -u  J  •*       -J  *i   *  ♦!        I    1     •     1    ]•  »     i  With  great  ease,  and  come  early  into  bearing. — 

described  it,  said  that  the  whole,  including  mate-  u^,    ,  i  ,         cm'         ^ 

.  ,  'i       ,1         1  i-        °   ■       r.  We  have  a  large  number  of  Cherry  trees  on  our 

rials,   cost   less  than    lie  once  gave  for  a  pair  of     ,  i    ^r  i     ^    i         i       x 

,',.,,  i      Axr     J     ,:  1  place,   but  5  years  planted,  and  not  over  seven 

boots  which  he  soon  wore  out.      We  don  t  know  ^        '  .,     i     , '   •    ^  /■    .  • 

,    ^  ^    ■   c     c        ii  •        I    u        xi      u     .  years  from  the  bud,  that  are  now  over  a  loot  m 

what  to  inter  from  tins,  whether  the   boots  were  -^,.  j  i  u  r      o  t     <. 

J  ,,  ,  ,  re         ^  dianawter,  and  have  borne  for  3    years.       Last 

dear,  or  the  summer  house  cheap.     It  we  knew  '  ^  ^,  j       i  i    /  o       i  o 

^,  -^     r  ^y      1     ,  •  1  /  J  xi      season  many  ot  them  produced  between  2  and  3 

the  cost  oi  the  boots  we  might  recommend  the,,     ,    ,        i-^  ,i  ■  ^  .i  j  *     *u 

,  ,  J        /-  11  bushels.     In  this  respect  they  accommodate  the 

summer  hou.-;c  to  our  readers  tor  a  model.  .        .•     .  .•        ■.• 

most  impatient  dispositions. 

Fourth:  Tlie  form  of  the  Cherry  tree  is  regu- 
lar and  handsome,  and  on  this  account  it  is  well 
adapted  for  shade  and  ornament.     It  is  just  the 


To  Correspondents. 

transporting  trees  to  the  west. 


^.^^,i^'^'''^\t'''"''°^'r'"^''"'-'"  thing  for  combining  utility  and  beauty  in  door^ 
Ohio,  Michigan,  &c.,  who  have  .nade  enquiries,  ^.^^.^f  ^^.^^^  ^^  avenues.  Mr.  Loudon,  the  late 
about  the  practicability  of  procuring  trees  from  distinguished  English  author,  states  in  one  of  his 
this  place  in  the  spring,  are  informed  that  if  they  ;  ^^^^.,.5  ^,^^^  .^  (;ie,-many  he  traveled  several  days 
forward  their  orders  in  good  season  they  can  re-.^,^^.^  .^  ^  continuous  avenue  of  Cherry  trees.- 
ceivethem  with  per  feet,  safety.         _  |  ^^   5.^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^   abounded   in  our  own 

1  he  practice  of  tne  nurserymen  is  to  take  up !  ,  ,  , 

the  trees   for  western   orders,  and    retard  their i      ^     ''  ^^  .      .^         ,  .  , 

growth  until  lake  navigation  is  opened.  I  ,.  CLASSiFicATiON.-Sc.entific   cultivators  have 

Trees  can  be  sent  from  this  place    to    BufTiilo,  I  ^i^'^^^  Cherries  into  three  classes,  thus  : 
by  Rail  Road,  in  a  few  hours,  and  tlienceby  lake  I      1st.   Bigarreaux,  which  comprises  all  those  of 
to  any  part  of  the  west.     The  fall   is  the  better  /''"',  sweet  flesh,  like  the  well  known  Graflion, 
season  for  very  distant  points.  |  or  Yellow  Spanish,  or  Bigarreau,  as  Mr.  Down- 

We  would  add,  in  tliis  connection,  that  we  liave  ing  'I'-^s  vaguely  re-christened  it.  In  this  class 
a  splendid  fruit  and  tree  growing  region  far  are  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  cherries  known, 
enough  north  to  make  our  nursorv  trees  suitable  the  trees  are  hee,  rapid  growers,  and  attain  a 
for  any  part  of  the  country— particularly  Canada  lai'ge  size,  the  leaves  are  Inroad  and  thin,  and 
and  the  Western  States."  The  healthiness  of  liii"g  I'fither  loose  and  pendent.  All  of  this  class 
the  Fruit  Trees  here  begin  to  attract  the  atten-  fH'e  more  or  less  heart-shaped.  Formerly  it 
tion  of  Eastern  fruit  growers,— hence  they  are  comprised  only  those  that  were  two  colored,  such 
sending  large  orders  to  our  nurserymen,  every  as  the  Yellow  Spanish  alluded  to;  but  this  dis- 
fieason.  tinction  is  now  lost. 

APPLE  SEEDS.  2d.   Heart   Cherries.     The   fruit  of  these    is 

Rev.  D.  E.  Brown.  A  |)])le  seeds  will  do  well  usually  heart-shaped,  and  the  flesh  tender  and 
planted  in  the  spring,  provided  they  have  not  sweet.  The  trees  are  similar  in  growth  and 
been  allowed  to  rem.ain  dry  during  the  winter,  habit  to  the  Bigareaux,  the  only  distinction  being 
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in  the  texture  of  the  flesli  or  pulp.  Our  well 
known  Black-Heart,  Black  Tartarian,  and  Black 
Eagle,  arc  its  finest  representatives. 

3d.  Duke  and  Morcllo  Cherries.  This  class 
has  roundish  fruit,  very  tender,  juicy  flesh,  and 
all  more  or  less  acid.  The  trees  do  not  grow  so 
fast  nor  so  lofty  as  the  two  first  classes ;  the  young 
wood  is  more  slender  and  of  a  darker  color,  and 
the  leaves  are  smaller,  thicker,  a  darker  green 
and  are  supported  in  a  more  erect  position. — 
This  class  comprises  several  that,  when  fully 
ripe,  arc  excellent  table  fruit,  such  as  the  Avorld- 
renowned  May  Duke,  which  we  figure  below, 
the  Belle  de  Choisy  and  Carnation.  Some  are 
only  fit  for  pies,  tarts,  &c.,  as  the  Kentish,  Mo- 
rello,  &c. 

The  third  class  is  quite  distinctly  marked ;  it 
is  subdivided  by  some,  forming  the  Morellos  in- 
to a  class  by  themselves,  but  this  is  of  minor  im- 
portance. The  first  and  second  classes  are  not 
distinctly  separated — many  of  the  best  cultiva- 
tors differing  on  the  subject.  Indeed,  in  our  opin- 
ion, the  Black  Tartarian  and  Black  Eagle  are  as 
firm  fleshed  as  some  of  the  Bigarreaux.  So  that, 
practically  speaking,  there  are  but  two  distinct 
well  marked  classes,  the  first  comprising  Hearts 
and  Bigarreaux,  rapid,  lofty  growers,  large  pend- 
ant leaves  and  sweet,  heart-shaped  fruit,  and  the 
Dukes  and  Morellos,  slow  growers,  dark  col- 
ored shoots,  and  smaller,  darker  green,  thick 
leaves,  round,  tender,  and  sub-acid  to  acid  fruit. 
Every  grower  can  bear  in  mind  and  recognise 
these  distinctions. 

We  may  add  that  the  Dukes  and  Morellos  are 
very  hardy,  succeeding  well  in  the  coldest  cli- 
mates, and  in  almost  any  quality  of  soil. 

Propagation. — Cherries  are  propagated  by 
budding  and  grafting;  the  former  method  is 
preferable,  and  is  most  generally  practised  by 
nurserymen.  The  Mazzard,  or  common  black 
Cherry,  makes  the  best  stocks.  Seeds  of  these 
are  sowed  in  the  autumn,  and  in  two  years  from 
that  time,  or  in  one  year  on  rich  dry  soil,  they 
will  be  fit  to  transplant  into  rows  for  budding. 
Bud  in  July  and  August,  and  on  good  soil ;  they 
.will  make  fine  trees  for  transplanting  in  two 
years,  and  even,  if  necessary,  in  one  year. — 
When  dwarf  trees  are  wanted,  seeds  of  the  Mo- 
rello  are  sowed  for  stocks. 

Soil. — The  Cherry  succeeds  well  on  a  great 
variety  of  soils — any  common  garden  or  orchard 
is  suitable.  A  rich,  dry  soil,  somewhat  sandy, 
and  pretty  well  elevated,  seems  most  congenial 
to  it.  Under  such  circumstances  we  find  the 
oldest  and  most  healthy  trees,  the  largest  crops 
and  finest  fruit. 

Planting. — Standard  trees  of  the  two  first 
named  classes  should  be  planted  about  20  feet 
apart,  or  say  26  on  the  most  favorable  soils — lor 
the  smaller  standards  in  the  third  class,  15  to  18 
feet  will  be  sufficient.  An  important  matter  in 
transplanting  cherry  trees,  is  to  do  it  at  the  prop- 


er season,  either  in  the  fall  after  the  leaves  have 
dropped,  or  very  early  in  spring  before  the  buds 
begin  to  swell.  The  Cherry  starts  growing'very 
soon  in  the  spring,  and  before  people  are  apt  to 
move  in  the  business  of  planting,  their  sap  has 
commenced  to  flow,  then  there  is  more  or  less 
risk  in  moving  them.  The  better  way  is,  in 
cold  situations  north  of  us,  to  procure  Cherries 
and  other  trees  rather  tender  for  fall  planting, 
in  October  and  November,  and  lay  them  in  by 
the  roots  in  a  cellar,  or  bury  them  out  of  doors. 
They  will  then  be  at  hand  in  the  spring.  In 
spring  planting,  the  safest  way  is  to  move  early, 
just  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  thawed.  Moi^ 
weather  should  be  chosen  if  possible. 

Priming. — Standard  Cherry  trees  require  little 
pruning;  dead  or  gummy  branches,  and  those 
that  grow  unsightly  and  across  others  should 
be  cut  out.  Mid  summer  is  the  best  season  for 
pruning;  in  the  spring,  while  sap  is  in  active 
motion,  gum  is  apt  to  flow  out  and  continue  un- 
til it  kills  the  tree. 

We  give  below  figures  and  descriptions  of  two 
very  valuable  varieties — besides  a  choice  list 
which  we  have  proved  here,  and  can  recommend. 
In  future  numbers  we  will  figure  and  describe 
some  of  the  best,  in  order  to  make  our  readers 
acquainted  with  them. 


May  Duke. 


bright  red,  changing  to 


(Fig.  7.) 

This  is  a  valuable 
old  variety,  held  in  the 
higlK  ."t  esteem  wherev- 
er the  Cherry  is  culti- 
vated. With  us,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  so  popu- 
lar as  many  other  varie- 
ties, Black  Tartarian, 
Black  Eagle,  &c.  The 
tree  is  very  hardy,  is  a 
great  bearer,  and  the 
fruit  ripens  gradually, 
is  in  use,  for  cooking 
purposes,  for  nearly  3 
weeks — and  when  ful- 
ly ripe  is  delicious  for 
the  dessert. 

Fruit  large,  roun- 
dish, borne  in  clusters, 
very  dark  when  fully 


ripe.  Stalk  rather  long,  and  the  fruit  slightly  flat- 
tened at  both  ends.  It  is  some  acid,  when  but 
partially  ripe,  as  it  usually  is  when  brought  to 
market;  but  when  perfectly  m.ature,  that  is, 
when  the  color  has  become  quite  dark,  almost 
black,  it  is  rich  and  delicious.  It  is  fit  for  use 
here  about  the  beginning  of  June.*  Scattering 
specimens  of  unripe  fruit  are  to  be  found  on 
the  trees  until  the  regular  crop  is  entirely  gone. 
This  is  a  particular  characteristic. 

'The  sp-ason  of  Cherries  ripcninc;,  varies  from  8  to  10 
(liiyg,  according  to  the  season.  In  1844,  wo  believo  CheJ* 
ries  generally  were  10  days  earlier  than  in  1845. 
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Napoleon  Bigarreau. 
This 


(Fig.  8.) 

is  one  of  the  most 
productive  &  beautiful  cher- 
ries we  have  ever  seen. 
The  tree  is  a  lofty  and  vig- 
orous grower,  and  every 
way  one  of  the  most  desira- 
ble varieties  in  the  whole 
catalogue  of  Cherries. 

Fruit  large,  oblong,  heart 
shaped.  Stalk,  stout ;  skin 
whitish  yellow,  bright  mot- 
tled red  on  the  sunny  side. 
J^/eir/i  firm,  juicy,  and  sweet. 
Begins  to  ripen  last  week  in 
June,  and  continues  to  the 
middle  of  July.  It  bears 
immense  clusters — we  have 
counted  2  dozen  ripe,  per 
feet  fruit  on  4  inches  of  a 

limb.     We  noticed  this  and  some  others  in  the 
July  number  of  our  last  volume. 

The  following  are  very  fine  varieties.  All 
have  been  proved  on  our  ground,  and  from  a  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  their  excellence  we  can  re- 
commend them  with  confidence  : — May  Duke, 
Davenport's  Early,  Bigarreau  de  May,  Black 
Eagle,  Black  Tartarian,  Black  Heart,  N  apoleon 
Bigarreau,  Yellow  Spanish,  Large  Red  Bigar- 
reau, China  Bigarreau,  Belle  de  Choisy,  Flor- 
ence, Downer's  Late,  Gridley,  Morello,  Spar- 
havrk's  Honey. 


Ribston  Pippin.    (Fig.  9.) 

This  is,  and  has  been  for  a  long  time,  one  of 
the  most  popular  Apples  in  England.  In  this 
country  it  is  less  esteemed  than  many  American 
sorts,  and  has  not  been  extensively  cultivated. — 


We  are  inclined  to  believe  it  has  not  been  so 
fully  and  fairly  tested  by  our  fruit  growers  as  it 
should  be  ;  and  we  bring  it  forward  now  in  order 
to  direct  attention  to  it.  We  are  satisfied  it  will 
do  well  in  Western  New  York.  It  succeeds  ad- 
mirably around  Toronto,  where  it  is  to  be  found 
in  every  good  garden.  We  had  a  barrel  of  them 
grown  there  last  season,  and  they  were  fi\ir  and 
fine  flavored.  It  is  unquestionably  a  first  rate 
Apple.  We  are  giving  it  a  fair  trial  on  our 
place,  and  eXpect  to  have  it  bear  next  season. 

Fruit — medium  size,  about  as  large  as  a  New- 
town Pippin.  For7n,  roundish.  Skin,  greenish 
yellow,  streaked  with  dark  red  ;  russety  round 
the  stalk.  Stalk,  short,  medium  thickness,  in- 
serted in  a  cavity  rather  wide,  and  of  moderate 
depth.  Calyx,  closed,  small,  in  an  irregular  basin. 
Flesh — yellow,  very  firm,  brittle  and  juicy,  with 
a  rich  high  flavor.  In  use  from  December  to 
March. 


Aurora  Horticnltural  Society. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Aurora  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, held  Feb.  11th,  1846,   the  following  per- 
sons were  appointed  ofiicers  for  the  coming  year: 

DAVID  THOMAS,  of  Greatfield,  President, 

VICE   PRESIDENTS. 

Mathew  Tallman,  Scipio  ; 
MosELEY  Hutchinson,  East  Cayuga; 
Benjamin  F.  Avery,  Aurora  ; 
Henry  Morgan,  Aurora  ; 
William  Cozzens,  Union  Springs  ; 
Elias  Rogers,  Moravia ; 
Walter  G.  Bradley,  Genoa  ; 
Lewis  A.  Morrell,  Lansing. 
Secretary — Alexander  Thompsok,  Aurora. 
Treasurer — Lewis  Himrod,  Aurora. 
Auditor — Richard  Morgan,  Aurora. 
Directors. — John  H.  Chedell,   Auburn ;     E.   W.  Ames, 
Aurora ;  Christopher  Morgan,   Auburn  ;  Geo.  W.  Branclx, 
Moravia;  Charles  Howland,  Union  Springs  ;  Is.aac  Jacobs, 
Genoa  ;  William  R.  Grinnell,  Inglesidc. 

AiEx.  Thompson,  iS'ec'y. 
Why  can  not  flourishing  Horticultural  Socie- 
ties be  maintained   in   the   villages  of  Geneva, 
Canandaigua,  Le  Roy  and  Batavia,  as  well  as  at 
the  beautiful  village  of  Aurora  ? — [Ed, 

Deferred  Notices. — In  consequence  of  so  ranch  of  this 
number  being  occupied  with  the  premium  list  of  the  State 
Ag.  Society,  several  items  prepared  for  this  department  of 
the  paper  liave  been  necessarily  laid  over.  Among  these 
are  notices  of  some  fine  varieties  of  apples  received  from  S. 
W.  Cole,  Esq.,  of  the  Boston  Cultivator — and  of  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society  of  the  Valley  of  the  Genesee,  which  has 
just  been  organized.  We  shall  give  a  list  of  Officers,  Com- 
mittees, &,c.,  in  our  next,  and  may  have  a  word  to  eay  re- 
specting it. 


Peas  Wanted.— Wanted,  at  the  Genesee  Seed  Store, 
two  or  three  hundred  bushels  Peas,  of  the  first  quality,  for 
which  the  highest  cash  price  will  be  paid  by 

RAPALJE  &  BRIGGS. 

2tf.  No.  10,  Front-st.,  Rochester. 


Plows  for  Sale.— We  have  on  hand,  and  intend  to 
keep  constantly  for  sale,  the  celebrated  Diamond  and  Wis- 
consin Plows,  the  merits  of  which  have  been  fully  tested. 
Price,  $7,00  for  medium  size.  The  farming  community  jue 
respectfidly  invited  to  give  us  a  call. 

RAPAUE  &.  BRIGGS, 

2tf.  Ko.  10,  Front-rt. 
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MEW  SEED  and  OIPLEMENT  W.UIEIIOUSE. 


GENESEE    SEED    STORE   &   AGRICUL- 
TURAL WAREHOUSE, 

No.  10,  Froni-StreeL  Rochester,  N.   Y. 
The   Subscribers  respectfully  announce   to 

the  public,  that  they  have  opened  the  above  estaltlishmcnt 
for  the  sale  of  GARDEN,  FIKLD,  and  FLOWER  SEEDS, 
of  all  sorts — Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implements,  Ma- 
chines, (!j'C.  i^T. 

They  intend  to  have  always  on  hand,  a  eomplete  assort- 
ment of  all  tlic  articles  wanted  in  this  line  by  the  Farmer 
and  Gardener.  No  pains  will  be  spared  to  procure  articles 
of  the  best  (|iiality.  No  seeds  will  be  ofl'ered  but  such  as 
are  imdouhtedly  fresh  and  genuine — raised  in  the  best  es- 
tablishments of  this  and  foreign  countries.  The  inrplemenis 
will  embrace  all  the  newest  and  most  approved  kinds,  from 
the  best  manufacturers  in  the  country. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants,  ^'C,  will  be 
furnished  to  order  from  one  of  the  best  establishments  in  the 
country — the  well  known  Mount  Hope  Nurseries. 

The  principal  conductor  of  this  establishment  has  had 
many  years  practiral  exjierience  in  the  business,  in  Roches- 
ter ;  and  being  well  known  to  a  lar  e  portion  of  the  agri- 
culturalists of  Western  New  York,  tl'e  undersigned  hope, 
by  devoting  constant  and  careful  attention  to  the  manage- 
ment of  their  business,  to  merit  and  receive  a  liberal  share 
of  patronage.  Farmers  and  others  interested,  are  requested 
to  call  at  the  Genesee  Seed  Store. 

RAPALJE  &  BRIGGS. 

Rochester,  Feb.  1,  1846. 

ROCHESTER    WOOLEN    MACHINE    MANU- 
FACTORY. 

B.    F.    SMITH, 

Seli/e_  Buildings,  Mill-Street,  Rochester,  N'.    Y. 

The  proprietor  of  the  above  establishment 
having  had  the  experience  of  seven  years'  conncclion  with 
thetirm  of  Goulding  and  Smith,  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  hav- 
ing every  facility  for  procuring  all  improvements  in  the  va- 
rious articles  of  WOOLEN  MACHINERY,  used  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  flatters  himself  that  ho  will  be  able 
to  supply  the  demads  for  this  kind  of  ftlachinery,  to  the  en- 
tire satisfaction  of  those  who  may  favor  him  witli  their  pat- 
ronage. 

He  will  manufacture  to  order,  CARDING  MACHINES, 
for  manufacturing  and  custom  work  ;  Jacks,  Broad  and 
Narrow  Looms,  Picking  Machines,  Gigs,  Nappers  and  Brush- 
trs.  SfC. 

He  will  also  furnish  to  order,  MACHINE  CARDS. 
SHEARING  MACHINES,  (broad  and  narrow,)  Reeds  and 
Harnesses,  Shuttles  and  Pickers,  Comb  Plate  and  Card  Clean- 
ers, Picker  String  and  Lace  Lealhur,  and  Manufacturers^ 
Findings. 


Grain  Ba^s.—The  subscriber  has  a  large  lot  of  Grain 
and  Flour  W.i'j.^  on  hand,  for  sale  at  reduced  prices. 

Now  is  the  lime  for  all  to  supply  themselves,  as  they  must 
ke  sold.     To  be  had  at  E.  Watts'  Hardware  Store. 

JiLMES  H.  WATTS. 

Rochester,  Feb.  \,  1846, 


Straw  Cntters,  of  all  the  most  approved  kinds,  used  in 
Western  N.  Y.,  for  sale  cheap,  bv 

RAPALJE  &  BRIGGS. 

No.  10,  Front-st. 

Clover  and  Timothy  Seed— For  sale  at  the  Genesee 
Seed  Store,  No.  10  Front-st.,  Rochester. 
Fti.  I,  1846.  RAPALJE  Si  BRIGGS. 


illOLNT  HOPE  BOTANIC  GARDE.N  AND  NURSERIES^, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

The  subscribers  respectftilTy 
announce  to  their  friends  and 
'5S     ''*"    public,    that  their  present 
^   stoclv  which  tiiey  oiler  lor  sals 
5^  the  ensuing  Spring  of  lo'4(),  ia 
the  tincMt  ever  grown  in  West- 
ern N.  York,  and  unsurpassed 
in   quality    by   any   esitablish- 
ment  in  the  country. 

The  collection  of  fruits  com- 
prises the  most  esteemed  varie- 
ties of  the  Apple,  Pear,  Peach, 
rium.    Apricot,    Cherry,  Neo- 
tariiie,  Almond,  Grapes,  &c. 
The  trees  are  well  grown,  thrifty,  and  beaatiful,  and  h&Yt 
been  propagated  with  such  care  as  to  ensure  correctness. 
All  are  warranted  genuine  as  represented,  ■  . 
Pear   Trees   on   Quince    Stocks   for  "DWARFS  and 
PYRAMIDS,  can  also  be  furnislied  of  the  finest  varieties. 
These  will  bear  the  first  or  second  year  after  transplanting, 
and  are  beautifully  adapted  to  garden  culture. 

3,000  fine  thrifty  young  trees  of  the  famous  New  Ameri- 
can Apple;  the  "Northern  Spy."  are  also  on  hand. 

STRAWBERRIES — All  the  fine  new  esteemed  varieties, 
including  Stoddard's  new  Alpine. 

Also  a  large  and  fine  collection  of  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  Roses,  (including  a  quantity  of  splendid  Standard 
or  Tree  Roses,  3  to  (!  feet  high  ;  Herbaceous  Plants,  Bul- 
bous Roots,  Double  Dahlias,  &c. 

Our  new  descriptive  catalogue  will  be  sent  gratis  to  bB 
POST  PAID  applications. 

Trees  and  Plants  will  be  packed  in  the  best  style,  and 
shipped  to  any  port  or  place  that  may  be  designated. 

03=  It  is  for  the  interest  of  purchasers  that  they  forward 
their  orders  now,  without  delay,  that  they  may  be  executed 
in  proper  season.     Address 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY. 
Rochester,  March  1,  1846. 


FARMERS,  CURE  YOUR  HORSES  ! 

GEO.  W.   merchant's  CELEBRATED 

GARGLING  OIL. 

An  Invaluable  Remedy  for  Horses,  Cattle  and 

other  domestic  animals,  in  the  cure  of  the  following  dis- 
eases : 

■  Fresh   Wounds,  Fistula,   Siffast, 

■     Galls  of  all  kinds.  Strains,  Lamenes*, 

Sprains,  Bruises,  Sand  Cracks, 

Cracked  Heels,  Foundered  Feet, 

Ringbone,    Windgalls,  Scratches  or  Great*, 

Poll  Evil,   Callus,  Mange, 

Spavins,  Sweeney,  Horn  Dlstempnr. 

Also  a  valuable  Embrocation  for  diseases  of  the  Human  Fltih, 
Since  the  virtues  of  the  Gargling  Oil  have  become  so  ex- 
tensively and  (Jivorably  known  to  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  as  a  curative  oil  in  diseases  of  animals, 
and  as  a  consequence,  its  demand  becoming  great — ther« 
has  not  been  wanting  those  whose  cupidity  has  suggested 
to  them  tliat  if  they  could  concoct  something  as  nearly 
resembling  in  ap])earance  as  they  could  guess,  with  any 
tiling  for  a  name,  they  might  urge  it  upon  unsuspecting 
customers  as  a  substitute  for  the  true  Gargling  Oil.  The 
proprietor  would  therefore  caution  those  who  purchase  to 
1)6  sure  the  name  of  G.  W.  Merchant  is  blown  on  the  side 
of  llie  bottle.  'All  others  are  an  attempt  at  imitation,  and 
are  liierefore  an  imposition. 

For  t«stiinoniaIs,  synopsis  of  diseases,  and  mode  of  treat- 
ment, seSpamphlet  which  accompanies  each  bottle. 

[Cr  Sold  at  the  UO(^HESTER  SEED  STORE,  and  by 
Druggists  and  Store-keepers  in  the  United  States  and  Caa- 
ada. 

Com  Shellers!-»A  first  rate  article,  price  $10.  for  enlv 
at  No.  10,  Front-st.  RAPAUE  &  BRIGGS. 


Wanted,  at  the  (ienesee  Seed  Store,  500  bushels  Tim- 
othy and  (.'lover  Seed,  for  wliich  the  highest  cash  price  will 
be  paid  by  the  subscribers.  RAPALJE  &  BKIGGS. 
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ROCHSSTER  SEED  STORE, 

AND 

WARE-HOUSE   FOR  FARMING  TOOLS. 

DISSOLUTION.— The  co-partnership  heretofore  exist- 
ing under  the  iirm  of  B.  F.  SMITH  &  Co.  is  this  day 
dissolved  by  mutual  consent.  All  accounts  will  be  settled 
by  JAMES  P.  FOGG,  who  will  continue  the  SEED  and 
TOOL  business,  at  the  old  stand  on  his  own  account. 

B.  F.  SMITH. 

January  1,  1845.  JAMES  P.  FOGG. 


The  subscriber  having;  purchased  the  interest  of  Mr.  B.  F. 
Smith,  ni  the  SEED  and  LMPLEiMENT  business,  will  con- 
tinue the  business  as  heretofore  at  the  Rochester  Seed  Store 
on  Front  street,  nearly  opposite  the  market. 

The  subscriber  is  well  aware  of  the  important  relation 
which  the  seedsman  holds  to  the  whole  farming  communi- 
ty, and  that  on  his  honor  and  veracity  the  crop  and  profit  of 
a  season  in  some  measure  depend.  The  greatest  care  has 
been  used  in  selecting  the  seeds  oflered  at  this  establishment 
for  the  ensuing  year,  and  they  can  be  relied  upon  as  pure 
and  genuine,  carefully  selected  and  raised  from  the  very 
best  varieties,  and  properly  cured.  Many  kinds  were  rais- 
ed in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  city,  by  Jlr.  C  F.  Cros- 
man,  and  under  the  inspection  of  the  proprietor  ;  others 
were  raised  by  experienced  seed  growers  ;  while  tliose  va- 
rities  of  foreign  growth,  which  experience  has  shown  are 
the  best,  such  as  Cabbage,  Cauliflowers,  Brocoli,  all  the 
yarie ties  of  Garden  and  Field  Teurnip,  Scarlet  Short-Top 
Raddish,  Scarlet  and  White  Turnip-Kaddish,  Dwarf  and 
Early  Peas,  with  Twenty  choice  varieties  of  FLOWER 
SEEDS,  have  been  imported  by  the  subscriber  from  the 
long  established  house  of  R.  WRENCH  &,  SONS,  of  Lon- 
don. 

FIELD  SEEDS. 

RED  and  WHITE  CLOVER,  TIMOTHY,  BARLEY, 

Seed-Corn,  Italian  and  Siberian  Spring  Wheat;  Early  June 
Potatoes,  Marrowfat  and  other  Field  Peas,  Rye-Grass, 
Orchard-Grass,  Lucerne,  &c.  &c. 

VEC4ETABLE  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

A  choice  and  select  variety  of  PEAS,  BEANS,  CAB- 
BAGE, CAULIFLOWER,  CELERY,  BEETS,  CUCUM- 
BERS, MELONS,  RADDISH,  SQUASH,  Herb-seeds,  &c. 

FLOWER  SEEDS. 

The  collection  of  Annual  and  Perennial  FLOWER 
SEEDS,  contains  many  new  and  choice  varieties. 
AGRICULTURAL  &  HORTICULTURAL  TOOLS 
At  the  Ware-Room,  adjoining  the  Seed  Store,  may  be 
found  an  extensive  and  complete  assortment  of  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  Implements,  embracing  almost  every  tool 
used  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Farm  and  Garden. 

SUPERIOR  PLOWS. 

The  celebrated  MASSACHUSETTS  PLOWS,  of  three 
sizes,  several  hundred  of  these  Plows,  have  been  sold  in 
Rochester,  and  vicinity,  and  have  given  entire  satisfaction. 
Also,  Deleno's  Dimond  Plow — Sub-Soil  and  Side-Hill 
Plows— The  Gang-Plows— Two  Horse  CULTIVATORS, 
fer  working  summer- fallows,  and  getting  in  wheat.  Corn 
Cultivators,  Root-Cutters,  Corn-Planters,  Drill-Barrows, 
Hoos,  Shovels,  Scythes  and  Snaths,  Garden-Rakes,  Corn- 
Shellers,  STRAW  CUTTERS,  &c.  &c. 

iloobaater,  January  1,  1846.      ,     JAMES  P.  FOGG. 


TO  FARMERS  AND  OTHERS. 


Gentlemkn — I  am  now  manufucturing  and  offering  fbr 
sale,  SANFORD'S  PATENT  STRAW  CUTTER,  in  the 
City  of  Rochester. 

Said  machine  was  patented  two  years  ago,  and  has  this 
year  for  the  first  time  made  its  appearance  among  you  ;  and 
for  cheapness,  durability,  and  amount  of  work,  1  say  it  cai>- 
not  be  beat.  It  took  the  first  premium  at  the  State  Faii^ 
and  at  the  Fairs  of  Onondaga,  Wayne  and  Monroe  Counties. 

i  now  ask  you  to  examine  it,  try  it,  and  then  buy  it,  if 
you  please. 

For  sale  at  the  GENESEE  SEED  STORE,  No.  10 
Front  St.,  Rochester.  H.  A.  CHASE. 

Rochester,  Nov.  184.5. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

I  recently  witnessed  the  operation  of  "  Sarifard's  Perfect 
Straw  Cutter ,"  sold  by  H.  A.  CHASE,  of  the  American 
Temperance  House,  Syracuse,  and  most  cordially  recom- 
mended said  Machine  to  all  per.sons  wishing  to  cut  straw, 
hay,  or  stalks,  for  food  to  be  given  horses  or  cattle.  Simpl© 
in  its  construction,  least  liable  to  get  out  of  order  by  use, 
and  for  ease  to  the  operator,  and  despatch  with  which  the 
v.ork  is  done,  it  cannot  be  surpassed,  if  equalled,  by  any 
machine  constructed  for  the  same  purpose  that  I  have  ever 
seen.  Its  operation  is  only  to  be.  seen  to  be  admired,  aad 
the  machine  and  its  principle  approved. 

StiUIRE  M.  BROWN, 

Elbridge,  July  21,  1845.  Prest.  On.  Co.  Ag.  Society. 

Mr.  Chase's  Straw  Cutter. — The  undersigned,  of5- 
ccrs  of  the  Wayne  County  Agricultural  Society,  would  ex- 
press their  commendation  of  the  machine  exhibited  at  our 
Annual  Fair,  by  Mr.  H.  A.  CHASE,  of  Syracuse,  called 
"  Sanford's  Perfect  Straw  Cutter."  We  believe  it  is  the 
best  machine  of  the  kind  ever  invented,  and  that  its  supe- 
riority and  usefulness  need  only  to  be  known  to  secure  for 
it  general  adoption  by  our  farming  friends.  Simple  and 
substantial  in  its  construction,  and  efficient  in  its  operation, 
it  performs  its  work  in  the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  and 
is  easily  kept  in  repair.  It  cuts  and  mashes  the  straw,  hay 
or  stocks,  in  a  manner  termed  by  English  husbandmen 
chaffing.  Its  low  price  brings  it  within  the  acquisition  of 
every  farmer,  and  we  feel  that  it  cannot  be  too  highly  re- 
commended to  the  agricultural  portion  of  our  fellow  citizen*. 

C.  S.  BUTTON,  Newark,  Pre'st 

D.  Kenyon, 
J.  A.  Miller, 
Samuel  E.  Hudsoi*, 
T.  Heminvvay, 
W.  P.     Nottingham,  Treasurer. 

Palmyra,  Oct.  2.  1845. 

Cortland  Village,  Nov.  19, 1845 — Mr.  H.  A.  Cha«. 
— 'J'he  Machine  arrived  safelj^  a  couple  of  weeks  since,  and 
I  have  subjected  it  to  a  most  thorough  trial.  You  remem- 
ber though  we  gave  it  the  first  premium  at  Utica,*  I  stated 
some  objections  to  some  of  its  details.  I  find  I  was  mista- 
ken. It  cuts  easier  and  faster,  I  think,  than  any  machine 
with  which  I  am  acquainted.  It  takes  one  of  my  men  but « 
few  minutes  to  cut  feed  for  six  horses  for  a  day. 

Yours  respectfully,  HENRY.  S.  RANDALL. 


Vice  Presidents. 


Ex.  Coro, 


[*  Mr.  Randall  was  Chairman  of  the  Awarding  Commit!^ 
tee  on  tliis  chwe  of  Iinprovemente,  at  the  State  Fair,  Utica. 
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MARKET  INTELLIGENCE. 

RocHKSTEK,  Feb.  28,  1816. 

Owing  to  llic  recent  heavy  full  of  8no\y,  and  severe 
weather,  there  are  but  few  transaclioiis  in  this  Market. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  tlio  article  headed  "British 
Cora  Laws,"  on  our  first  page. 


Rochester  Produce  Market. 

(corrected  for  the  gknksee  farmer.) 


VVlieat, 1,00  a  1,06 

Corn, 50  53 

Barley, 42  45 

Oats, 32  34 

Flour, 5,25 

Beans, 88 

Apples, 25  50 

Potatoes, 25  31 

Clover  Seed,  5,75  6,00 

Timothy,.---  1,75  2,00 

Hay,  ton,----  12,00  13,00 

Wood,  cord,--  2,50  2,75 

Salt,   bbl,.---  1,25 

Hams,  lb, 5  6 


Pork,  bbl. 

Pork,  cwt, 4,00 

Beef,  cwt, 3,00 

L.ard,  lb, 7 

P.uttrr,  lb, 12 

Cheese,  lb, 6 

Eggs,  doz, 12 

Poultry, 7 

Tallow, 6 

Wool, 

Sheep  Skins,  fresh, 
Cireen  Hides,  lb        3 

Dry        "    6 

Calfskins, 5 


10,00 

4,50 

3,50 

7i 

14 

7 

13 


1,00 


New  York,  Friday  evening,  Feb.  27. 

Flour. — The  market  has  been  very  inactive  to-day,  and 
without  sales  of  importance  to  make  quotation.  The  mar- 
ket may  be  quoted  at  $5,50  for  good  Western  brands. — 
There  are  rumors  of  sales  below  this  rate.  No  shippers 
wore  in  market,  but  probably  a  few  thousand  bbls.  could 
be  sold  for  England  $5,37^.  N.  O.  flat  hoop  we  quote  5,12^ 
Round  hoop  is  $5  a  5,12^.  In  southern  there  is  not  much 
doing. 

Grain. — There  is  nothing  doing  in  wheat,  holder's  views 
being  above  those  of  shippers  or  millers.  Corn  is  without 
change. 

Whiskey. — No  change  to  note.  The  market  is  firm,  and 
bbls.  are  nominally  23^  a  24  cts.,  but  we  hear  no  sales. 

Seeds. — The  sales  of  Clover  are  light,  but  the  inquiry  is 
good.  Holders  are  rather  too  firm  for  operations.  A  sale  of 
500  bbls.  old  Ohio,  was  made  at  8^  cts.  Of  Timothy  100 
bbls.  prime  sold  at  $17,  and  of  Rough  Flax  400  bushels  at 
$1,25,  for  crushing. 

Nkw  York,  Feb.  28. — Flour  is  very  quiet.  Genesee 
$5,50.  Southern  $5  a  $5,2.5.  Handsome  yellow  flat  corn 
is  offered  at  66  cts,  and  64^  is  bid. 

Buffalo,  Feb.  28. 

In  flour  there  is  no  disposition  to  operate,  and  prices  re- 
main as  previously  noted.  We  hear  of  a  sale  of  12  bbl-. 
new  mess  pork  at"  $12,50— 10  bbls.  prime  do.  at  $8,-50 — 6 
bbls.  of  shoulder  shanks  at  $7 — a  lot  of  butts  at  .$8,50,  and 
an  invoice  of  lard  at  7^  cents.  Some  movement  is  discern- 
ahls  in  cheese,  and  we  notice  the  sale  of  6000  lbs.  Ohio  on 
private  terms.  Highwuies  move  off  moderately  at  24,  and 
whiskey  at  20. —  Com,  Ado. 

Raciise,  Feb.  17. 

The  operations  in  our  market  are  light.  Wheat  will  not, 
w©  believe,  command  over  70  cents  a  bushel  for  the  best 
winter  grain. — Adv. 

MiLWAUKiK,  Feb.  14. 

Prices  are  still  drooping.  Wlieat  sells  at  from  63  to  70 
cts. ;  flour  $3,75  from  wagons  ;  oats  22  cts. ;  barley  35  cts. 


Errata. — On  page  56,  near  the  bottom  of  the  2d  column, 
for  "  to  make  16.5  lbs.  of  dry  muscular  fibre,"  read  to  make 
100  lbs.  &c.  ;  and  100  lbs.  of  dry  clover  to  form  16.5  lbs.  of 
dry  muscle. 


CHOICE  FRUIT  TREES. 

For  Sale,  at  the  Rocliester  Commercial  Nursery,  on 
Main  street,  one  mile  east  of  the  Coiirt  House.  The  sub- 
Bcribers  offer  for  sale  nearly  200,000  Fruit  Trees  of  various 
Tarieties  and  sizes,  for  cash  or  credit,  upon  the  most  favor- 
able terms. 

Also — An  assortment  of  hardy  Ornamental  Trees  and 
Shrubs. 

Also — Scions  of  almost  every  description  of  Fruit.  The 
above  have  been  thoroughly  tested,  and  will  be  warranted 
of  the  kinds  represented. 

BIS-SELL  Sc  HOOKER,  at  the  Nursery,  or 
i.  W.  BmsKLU,  No.  1,  Arcado  Hall. 

March  1,  184G.  2m. 


Ackuo  wl  ed^qnents. 

The  Publisher  desires  again  to  express  his  thanks  to  the 
numerous  substantial  friends  of  the  Genesee  Farmer. — 
The  daily  additions  to  our  subscription  list,  from  various 
sections — Western  New  York,  Pa.,  Ohio,  Michigan,  &c., 
more  particularly — give  abundant  evidence  of  the  generous 
exertions  of  the  readers  of  this  Journal,  to  extend  its  circtj- 
lalion  in  their  various  localities. 

It  was  our  intention  to  publish,  in  the  Feb.  or  this  No.,  a 
list  of  the  names  and  residence  of  all  those  persons  who  had 
obtiancd  eight  subscribers,  or  over — wliich  would  answer 
as  a  receipt,  and  also  show  to  whom  we  arc  indebted  for  a 
large  share  of  patronage.  But  want  of  space  compels  us  to 
omit  the  list — not,  however,  without  the  hope  of  giving  it, 
with  many  additions,  in  a  future  number.  We  liave  in  our 
mind's  eye  the  names  of  over  a  score,  each  of  whom  have 
sent  us  from  25  to  60  subscribers  :  indeed,  they  are  in  type, 
but  necessarily  deferred. 

To  Postmasters,  Agents,  &c. 

Post  Masters  and  others  who  have  interested  themselvea 
in  obtaining  and  forwarding  subscriptions  for  the  Farmer, 
will  please  accept  our  sincere  thanks  for  so  generous  an  ex- 
ercise of  their  influence.  W^e  trust  they  are  disposed  to 
continue  their  valuable  aid  in  behalf  of  this  publication — by 
extending  its  circulation,  and  thus  enhancing  its  usefulness 
in  their  respective  vicinities.  Those  interested  will  oblige 
us  by  complying  with  the  subjoind  requests  : 

Remittances  by  Mail. — Persons  ordering  the  Farmer,  are 
requested  to  enclose  the  money,  instead  of  sending  Post-of- 
fice drafts.  This  will  save  us  much  trouble.  If  money  i« 
properly  enclosed,  we  will  run  the  risk  of  loss  by  mail. 

Post  Office  Address. — Subscribers  wishing  to  have  their 
paper  changed  from  one  Post-otfice  to  another,  will  please 
state  where  it  is  now  sent,  in  order  that  we  may  make  the 
proper  correction.  It  is  no  easy  task  to  look  over  several 
large  books  to  find  and  erase  the  name  of  a  subscriber. 

Discontinuance. — Post-Masters,  or  others,  returning  the 
Farmer,  to  be  discontinued,  will  please  write  the  name  of 
the  person,  and  jwst-office  where  sent,  on  the  wrapper.  This 
will  keep  the  papers  uninjured,  so  tliat  we  can  use  them 
for  new  subscribers — and  also  enable  us  to  correct  our  books 
promptly.     ' . 

[O'  Owing  to  the  large  and  continued  increase  of  subscri- 
bers, the  first  edition  of  our  January  and  February  numbers  is 
nearly  exhausted.  In  order  to  supply  all  new"  subscribers 
with  the  entire  volume,  we  have  already  reprinted  one  of 
the  back  numbers,  (adding  several  thousand  to  the  original 
edition,)  and  shall  reprint  the  other  in  a  few  days.  We 
hope  our  friends  will  keep  the  ball  in  motion,  and  let  none 
of  their  friends  or  neighbors  be  without  the  Farmer  for  th« 
want  of  an  invitJition  or  opportunity  to  subscribe. 

A  Hint. — If  each  subscriber,  after  he  has  read  this  num- 
ber, will  permit  a  neighbor  who  is  not  a  subscriber  to  peruse 
it,  we  trust  that  at  least  onejhalf  of  them  will  order  the  pa- 
per. Our  terms  are  so  low  that  we  can  not  afford  to  hire 
agents,  and  must  depend  entirely  on  the  kindness  of  the 
friends  of  Agriculture  and  Horticulture  to  extend  the  circu- 
lation and  usefulness  of  the  Farmer. 
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Publication  Office  over  the  Rochester  Seed  Store 
(2d  story,)  Front  street,  nearly  opposite  the  Market. 

Post-Masters,  and  all  other  friends  of  Agricultural  Jour- 
nals, are  requested  to  obtain  and  forward  subscriptions  for 
the  Farmer.     Addi'ess  D.  D.  T.  Moore,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Delay  of  this  Number— Explanation. 

The  publication  of  this  number  of  the  Farmer  has  been 
unavoidably  delayed  until  the  middle  of  the  month,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  impossibility  of  procuring  suitable  paper  at 
an  earlier  period.  The  dam  of  the  Paper  Mill  in  this  city 
was  swept  away  by  the  freshet  in  March — j-et  we  were 
promised  a  supply  of  paper  the  first  of  April.  But  we  were 
again  disappointed, — and  finally  obliged  to  send  abroad  in 
order  to  obtain  paper  of  a  proper  size  and  quality,  and  then 
wait  (until  our  patience  and  patriotism  nearly  evaporated,) 
for  it  to  be  manufactured,  &c.  Every  possible  effort  was 
made  to  prevent  the  delay,  but  the  elements  proved  deci- 
dedly unproptiiious  and  inflexible. 

"This  is  the  head  and  front  of  our  oflfending,"  and  we 
trust  our  friends  will  not  censure  us  for  a  delay  which  could 
not  be  avoided. 


TO  CLUBS. — Any  Post  Master  or  other  person  who  has 
sent  us  eight  or  more  subscribers,  will  be  furnished  with 
any  additional  number  of  copies  at  the  club  price — 37g  cents 
each.  We  hope  our  friends  will  bear  this  in  mind,  and  for- 
ward the  subscriptions  of  those  who  want  the  Farmer. 


We  occasionally  send  specimen  numbers  of  the  Farmer 
to  Post  Masters  and  others  who  are  not  subscribers.  Will 
those  who  thus  receive  it,  introduce  the  paper  to  the  notice 
of  their  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  obtain  and  forward 
subscriptions  according  to  our  club  terms  ?  We  trust  that 
all  who  like  the  manner  and  matter  of  the  Farmer  will  lend 
their  influence  in  extending  its  circulation  and  usefulness  in 
their  respective  vicinities. 


Lectures  on  Agricultnral  Gismi/jtry. 

The  Editor  of  this  [)aj)er  will  be  prepared  to 
deliver  lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry  du- 
ring the  tnonth  of  April,  unJ  perhaps  more  or 
less  tfirougli  the  season,  in  various  parts  of  West- 
ern New  York.  In  case  he  shall  go  out  to  lec- 
ture, (having  had  the  experience  of  last  year  to 
guide  him,)  he  thinks  it  best  to  be  provided  with 
a  Chemical  Apparatus,  and  to  spend  two  weeks 
in  a  town,  giving  8  or  10  lectures,  and  instruc- 
tion in  the  practical  details  of  analyzing  soils, 
the  ashes  of  plants,  &c.  By  this  means,  fifty  or 
one  hundred  persons  can  acquire,  with  the  aid  of 
books,  a  familiarity  with  tlie  elements  of  the  sci- 
ence, and  tlie  properties  of  the  tests,  and  reagents 
used  to  elicit  important  facts,  which  will  be  of 
incalculable  service  in  directing  aright  all  theii 
farming  operations. 

The  charge  for  going  and  spending  two  weeks 
in  a  town,  including  the  analysis  of  soils,  will  be 
$50.  If  fifty  or  one  hundred  farmers  think  fa- 
vorably of  this  matter,  they  have  only  to  subscribe 
fifty  cents  or  a  dollar  each,  and  they,  and  their 
sons  and  daughters,  can  have  an  opportunity  of 
attending  tliese  lectures  at  no  great  distance  from 
their  own  doors. 

Provided  any  lectures  abroad,  after  the  first  of 
May,  shall  interfere  with  his  duties  to  his  school, 
none  will  be  given. 


Procee-dings  op  the  Clinton  County  Ag- 
ricultural Society  for  1845. — We  have  re- 
ceived from  WiLLETS  Keese,  Esq.,  a  copy  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Clinton  County  Agricul- 
tural Society,  for  1845,  with  a  list  of  premiums 
for  1846.  We  regret  that  tlie  Society  has  found 
it  necessary  to  put  the  fee  of  membership  at  $'5, 
in  order  to  raise  the  necessary  funds  to  sustain  it. 
This  shows  a  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
great  mass  of  farmers,  which  should  not  exist. 

The  crops  of  wheat  and  corn  on  which  premi- 
ums were  awarded  were  grown  at  a  good  profit. 
Seed  corn  soaked  12  hours  in  water,  and  rolled 
in  plaster.  Corn  treated  to  a  dose  of  ashes  and 
plaster  on  the  hill. 
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Canal  Tolls  on  the  Products  of  New  York 
Agriculture. 

We  were  slightly  in  error  when  we  said  in 
our  March  number,  that  the  Canal  Board  had  re- 
duced the  tolls  on  corn  to  2  mills  per  1000  lbs. 
per  mile.  The  toll  is  to  be  3  mills  instead  of  2. 
As  the  farmers  have  a  deep  interest  in  this  ques- 
tion of  high,  low,  and  discriminating  tolls,  we 
desire  to  call  their  attention  to  a  few  facts,  which 
tiie  political  and  other  journals  have  somehov*' 
overlooked. 

The  man  that  raises  and  fattens  10,000  lbs.  of 
cattle,  sheep,  or  swine,  in  Western  New  York, 
and  wishes  to  send  them  alive  to  tide  water,  for 
a  market,  in  a  canal  boat,  (which,  with  reasona- 
ble tolls,  would  be  the  cheapest  and  bes.t  way  to 
reach  the  city  of  Ne\y  York,)  must  pay  into  the 
treasury  of  the  State  just  eight  times  as  much 
money  for  the  use  of  the  canal,  as  is  exacted  of  a 
Wisconsin  merchant  that  sends  the  same  weight 
of  lead  an  equal  distance  tlirough  the  same  State 
improvement.  This  enormous — this  most  unjust 
discrimination  against  the  stock  growers  of  West- 
ern New  York,  particularly  those  of  Chautauque, 
Cattaraugus,  Wyoming,  and  Allegany  counties, 
operates  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  canal  for  the 
purpose  named ;  while  the  Canal  Board  place  it 
at  the  service  of  those  engaged  in  transporting 
lead  from  Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  coal  from  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania,  tobacco  and  hemp  from  Ken- 
tucky, and  cotton  from  Tennessee.  We  do  not 
complain  that  the  tolls  are  so  reduced  as  to  invite 
the  transit-of  the  articles  named  through  the  ca- 
nal. But  we  do  contend  that,  while  the  Canal 
Board  is  so  liberal  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  West 
and  South,  it  has  no  moral  right  to  impose  on 
our  own  citizens  i^rohihitorij  tolls,  on  all  fat-cat- 
tle, hogs,  and  sheep  ;  on  oats,  hay,  hemlock  lum- 
ber, and  many  other  articles  too  numerous  to 
mention.  The  toll  on  potatoes  is  twice  as  high 
per  1000  lbs.  as  on  lead.  On  a  ton  of  pressed 
hay,  the  Canal  Board  exacts  four  times  as  much 
money  as  it  does  on  a  ton  of  lead.  On  a  ton  of 
oats  the  toll  is  four  times  as  heavy  as  it  is  on  a 
ton  of  hemp,  or  tobacco.  On  pine  lumber  the 
toll  is  80  per  cent,  higher  than  it  is  on  mineral 
coal,  and  240  per  cent,  higher  than  on  lead. — 
Erie  county  could  easily  send  va.st  quantities  of 
hemlock  lumber  to  tide  -water,  if  its»inhabitants 
were  permitted  to  use  the  Erie  Canal  on  equal 
terms,  pound  for  pound,  with  those  that  boat  lead 
through  it.  But,  some  how  a  farmer's  dollar 
will  only  go  one-fourth  as  for  in  paying  toll  on  a 
ton  of  oats,  as  the  manufacturer's  dollar  in  pay- 
ing toll  on  a  ton  of  hemp  ;  or  the  merchant's  in 
paying  toll  on  a  like  amount  of  that  prime  arti- 
cle of  human  food — tobacco  ! 

If  the  State  now  realized  any  considerable  rev- 
enue from  high  tolls  on  pressed  hay,  oats,  fat 
cattle,  &c.,  the  loss  of  toll  might  be  urged  as  a 
reason  why  no  farther  reduction  should  be  made. 
But  as  the  rate  is  strictly  prohibitory,  and  pre- 


vents the  receipt  of  any  revenue  worth  naming, 
there  ca.n  be  no  loss  from  a  reduction,  no  matter 
hov/  much.  It  is  not  the  fear  of  loss  in  tolls  that 
keeps  them  up. 

We  urge  this  matter  the  more  at  this  time,  be- 
cause fresh  meats  packed  in  ice  will  soon  be 
shipped  from  New  York  and  Boston  direct  to 
England,  and  be  admitted  duty  free.  Our  par- 
tially exhausted  wheat  fields  greatly  need  the 
renovating  aid  of  more  stock  and  manure.  In- 
dependently of  this,  however,  we  are  free  to  state 
our  firm  opi)osition  to  a  policy  that  depopulates 
Western  New  York,  by  saying  to  its  industrious 
young  men,  "  go  west  and  dig  lead  out  of  the 
earth,  and  not  stay  in  New  York  and  dig  oats 
from  her  soil ;  and  as  a  bounty  to  induce  you  to 
emigrate,  twelve  and  a  ha"lf  cents  shall  go  asfar 
in  paying  toll  on  the  Erie  canal  on  a  ton  of  Wis- 
consin lead,  as  a  dollar  will  go  to  pay  toll  on  a 
ton  of  New  York  oats."  This  policy  must  be 
abandoned.  How  much  more  are  100  lbs.  of 
oats  worth  at  tide  water,  than  100  lbs.  of  lead, 
that  the  toll  should  be  eight  times  higher  on  the 
former  than  on  the  latter  "? 

The  commercial  men  engaged  in  the  coal, 
lead,  salt,  cotton,  hemp,  and  tobacco  trade,  look 
well  after  their  interests ;  but  who  looks  after  the 
interests  of  the  .50,000  farmers  in  Western  New 
York,  when  the  Canal  Board  is  in  session? — 
AVhich,  among  all  the  political  papers,  keeps  a 
watchful  eye  over  everything  that  is  likely  to  af- 
fect injuriously  the  farmer's  great,  and  useful 
calling?  If  no  one  does  this,  then  is  it  not 
highly  important  to  the  numerous  tillers  of  the 
eartli  that,  they  sustain  a  Journal  wholly  devoted 
to  their  prosperity,  above  the  reach  of  party  pol- 
itics, and  yet  so  cheap  that  its  light,  and  truth 
may  visit  every  log  house  in  the  land  ?  How 
are  we  to  have  an  enlightened  public  opinion,  to 
control  all  State  officers,  and  legislation  ?  Or 
should  the  agricultural  public  have  no  ojyinion  in 
regard  to  the  rate  of  tolls  imposed  on  the  weighty, 
and  cheap  articles,  which  this  same  hard  work- 
ing Public  desires  to  send  to  a  distant  market  ? 

If  our  present  readers  could  be  persuaded  to 
lend  us  their  assistance,  so  far  as  to  place  the 
Farmer  in  the  hands  of  one-third  of  the  heads  of 
flimilies  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  in  this 
State,  west  of  Syracuse,  Public  Opinion  would 
soon  so  modify  the  canal  tolls  as,  practically,  to 
place  the  soil  of  Western  New  York  100  miles 
nearer  than  it  now  is,  to  tide  water.  Instead  of 
losing  our  industrious  young  men,  and  dinu'nish- 
ing  our  rural  population,  we  should  then  double 
our  present  numbers,  and  the  substantial  value 
of  our  farms.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  our  duty 
to  press  upon  the  attention  of  our  readers  this 
point  :  that  it  is  alike  impolitic  and  unjust  to 
compel  the  people  of  W^estern  New  York  to 
emigrate  to  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  or  Illi- 
nois, after  they  have  paid  for  the  old  Erie  canal, 
before  the  Canal  Board  will  permit  them  to  use 
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it,  on  equal  terms  as  to  rates  of  toll,  with  the 
persons  now  growing  cotton,  lierap,  and  tobacco, 
or  taking  coal  and  lead  from  the  earth,  in  those 
States.  If  there  be  any  good  reason  why  a  fat 
ox  raised  in  Western  or  Centi-al  New  York, 
that  weighs  2000  lbs.,  should  be  taxed  in  toll  on 
the  canal,  8  mills  per  mile,  while  2000  lbs.  of 
lead  going  in  the  same  boat,  by  chance,  is 
cliarged  only  1  mill  per  mile,  we  should  like  to 
see  it  on  paper.  If  money  is  the  object,  then 
reduce  the  tolls  on  fat  cattle,  sliecp,  and  swine, 
down  to  1  mill  per  1000  lbs.  per  mile,  or  at  a  rate 
only  twice  as  large  as  that  on  lead.  By  this 
means  thousands  of  fat  animals  will  pay  a  reve- 
nue to  the  State,  that  otherwise  would  not  con- 
tribute one  cent  to  its  income.  This  reasoning 
applies  as  well  to  the  stock  growers  of  Chenango, 
Madison,  Tompkins,  Chemung,  Steuben,  Yates, 
Oswego,  and  Lewis  counties,  as  to  those  residing 
in  counties  through  which  the  Erie  canal  passes. 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  demonstrate  that  the 
utility  of  our  canals  may  be  increased  .50  per 
cent.,  with  an  increase  of  revenue  to  the  State,  by 
so  adjusting  the  tolls  that  all  weighty  agricultu- 
ral products,  including  lumber  and  timber,  can 
reach  tide  water  through  these  artificial  water 
courses.  Take  the  extreme  point  west,  and  60 
bushels  of  oats,  weighing  a  ton,  can  be  sent  fi-om 
Buffalo  to  New  York  for  ^2,40  ;  or  at  4  cents  a 
bushel,  exclusive  of  tolls.  At  the  rates  fixed  for 
1846,  the  toll  on  a  bushel  of  oats,  weighing  33 
lbs.,  will  be  four  cents  and  four  mills  from  Buifi- 
alo  to  Albany.  Reduce  this  to  2  cents  per  bush- 
el, and  the  revenue  will  be  increased  five-fold  on 
this  article  of  coarse  feed. 


Oil  or  Fat  in  various  articles  of  Food. 

According  to  the  elaborate  researches  of 
Messrs.  Payen,  Dumas,  and  Boussingault,  there 
is  of  oil,  in  one  hundred  parts  of 


Common  Maize, .8.8 

Rice, 0.8 

Oats,  -. --.5.5 

do.,  an  inferior  Idnd, 3.3 

Rye,   1.8 

Rye  Flour, 3.-5 

Hard  African  Wheat, . .   .2.1 

Venezuela  do.,     tl.G 

Mour, 2.1 

do.,     -- --- 1.4 

Fine  Bran 4.8 

Coarse  Bran, 5.2 


Dry  Lucern, 3.5 

Meadow  Hay, 3.8 

African  Wheat  Straw, .. -3.2 
French         "  "       ...2.2 

Oat  Straw .5.1 

Bean  Meal,.. 2.1 

Beans, _-.2.0 

Peas, 2.0 

Lentils, 2.5 

Totatoes, 0.03 

Oil  Cake,... ...9.0 

Carrols, 0.17 


Dry  Clover, 4.0 

It  seems  incredible  that  there  should  be  .5.1 
per  cent,  of  oil  in  oat  straiv,  and  only  2  per  cent, 
in  beans  and  peas.  We  should  much  prefer  100 
lbs.  of  peas,  to  make  into  pork,  to  their  equiva- 
lent, 40  lbs.  of  oat  straw  ! 


Butter. — Practice  has  proved  that  62  °  is 
the  best  temperature  for  cream  at  the  time  of 
churning.  If  below  this,  pour  in  hot  water  ;  if 
above  it,  cold,  until  it  is  brought  to  the  required 
point.  This  point  is  ascertained  of  course  by  a 
thermometer. 


For  the  Gcae.see  Farmer. 

From  what  Sources  do  Plants  derive  their 
Organized  Elements? 

"  yVre  nothiiig  more  nor  less  than  so  rnucli  water  in  a  solid 
form." — (Jen.  F.\r.  p.  11. 

Is  this  true,  in  theory  or  fact  ?  Are  the  oxy- 
gen and  liydrogen  in  wheat  or  straw  in  the  sUife 
of  water?  If  so,  then  are  the  hydrogen  and  ni- 
trogen of  wheat  in  the  state  of  ammonia,  and  the 
carbon  and  oxygen  in  the  state  of  carbonic  acid  or 
oxide,  and  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  just  as  much 
in  the  state  hydro-carburet.  Liebig  states  as  the 
fact  that,  plants  take  from  the  atmosphere  their 
cSrbon  and  the  elements  of  water,  and  the  ele- 
ments of  water  form  a  part  of  the  food  of  plants. 

But  who  can  believe  that  97  per  cent.,  or  even 
90  per  cent.,  of  vegetables  is  derived  from  the 
atmosphere  ?  So  long  as  manures  produce  their 
accustomed  effects,  is  this  possible  '?  This  fact 
of  the  value  of  manures  has  been  the  grand  ob- 
stacle to  the  belief  of  this  notion.  Though  much 
carbon  may  be  derived  from  the  atmosphere 
through  the  leaves,  the  whole  can  not  be,  so  long 
as  the  j)'>'odiict  of  each  soil  is  "limited  by  the 
measure  of  its  own  ferlilizing  ingredients." — 
The  solution  given  by  Mr.  Ruffin  of  this  difficul- 
ty is  self-destructive,  viz.,  "  that  the  force  of 
growth  given  by  the  soil,  enables  the  plant  to 
seize  upon  and  appropriate  a  certain  increased 
but  definite  proportion  of  the  inexhaustible  treas- 
ures of  the  atmosphere."  What  is  this  force  of 
<rroivth  ])ut  the  strens^tlt  derived  from  the  manures 
of  the  soil ;  in  other  words,  the  plant  is  nouri.shed 
and  strengthened  by  the  very  elements  in  the 
soil,  which  that  power  thus  acquired  takes  only 
more  abundantly,  than  it  otherwise  would  do, 
from  the  atmosphere.  It  is  not  enough  to  intro- 
duce into  the  soil  the  earthy  ingredients  which 
enter  into  the  most  healthful  operation  of  vegeta- 
ble life,  but  the  carbon  and  other  elements  must 
be  combined  v/ilh  them  to  produce  the  greatest 
product.  There  can  be  no  doubt  too,  that  only 
a  portion  of  the  carbon  of  the  atmosphere  enters 
a  plant  by  its  leaves ;  for,  carbonic  acid  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  water  in  the  atmosphere,  and 
comes  down  with  il,  as  does  the  ammonia,  in 
I'ains,  snows,  &c.,  and  must  find  its  way  through 
the  ground  by  the  roots  into  the  vegetable. — 
Thus  Liebig  says  that,  "  the  roots  *  *  *  ab- 
sorb constantly  water  and  carbonic  acid,"  and  it 
would  be  very  singular  if  other  matter  than  the 
earthy  ingredients  should  not  enter  by  the  roots 
with  the  water  and  carbonic  acid.  There  is  no 
necessity  of  pressing  the  principle  beyond  its  ob- 
vious extent.  Plants  opei-ate  as  the. grand  means 
of  preserving  the  necessary  balance  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  atmosphere.  They  remove  a  large 
proportion  of  the  carbonic  acid,  and  return  the 
corresponding  proportion  of  oxygen.  They  use 
the  elements  of  water,  and  by  means  of  water 
take  up  the  ammonia  which  is  rising  into  the  at- 
mosphere from  the  decomposition  of  animal  and 
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vegetable  matter.  They  seize  upon  the  ele- 
ments in  the  soils,  which  form  their  pabulum  or 
support.  The  economy  is  beautiful  ;  the  opera- 
tion is  admirable ;  the  result  most  beneficent  to 
the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms.         C.  D. 

REMARKS    ON    THE    ABOVK. 

Ouu  esteemed  correspondent  gives  to  the  expression, 
"  water  in  a  solid  form,"  a  more  limited,  and  precise  defini- 
tion than  we  are  in  the  habit  of  doing,  when  writing  for  the 
unlearned  who  constitute  a  large  majority  of  our  readers  ; 
and  as  a  mark  of  respect  for  whom,  wc  aim  to  avoid  as 
much  as  possible  the  use  of  scientific  terms  of  Greek  origin, 
like  the  words  oxygen  and  Iv/drogen.  However  water  or  its 
elements,  in  connection  with  carbon,  may  be  transformed 
into  wood,  starch,  sugar,  oil,  gum,  and  other  vegetable  stib- 
atanoes,  we  think  it  not  amiss  to  say  that  such  water  is  in  a 
"  solid  form,''  so  long  as  water  furnishes  about  one-half  of 
the  solid  matter  in  all  plants. 

"C  D."  asks  :  "  Who  can  believe  that  97  per  cent.,  or 
even  90  per  cent,  of  vegetables  is  derived  from  the  atmos- 
phere ?  So  long  as  manures  produce  their  accustomed  ef- 
fects, is  this  possible  ?" 

These  queries  raise  the  most  important  question  that  ex- 
ists, either  in  the  practice,  or  the  science  of  rural  economy. 
U  is  one,  to  the  investigation  of  which  we  have  bestowed 
.some  time,  and  not  a  little  thought.  Although  pressed  for 
room  in  this  number  of  the  Farmer,  we  must  take  it,  so  far 
iis  shall  be  necessary  to  explain  our  views,  in  a  concise  man- 
ner, on  the  great  question  :  '•  From  wliat  sources  do  plants 
derive  their  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  or 
their  organised  elements  ?" 

If  wc  take  100  lbs.  of  perfectly  dry,  unbolted  wheat  flour, 
and  carefully  burn  it  to  ashes,  we  shall  have  less  than  2^ 
lbs.  of  incombustible  mineral  matter.  97^  lbs.  of  the  flour 
will  have  been  converted  into  vapor  and  gas,  and  dissipated 
far  and  wide  through  the  atmosphere. 

Combustion  is  only  one  process  among  many,  by  which 
nature  transforms  all  organised  substances,  whether  vegeta- 
ble or  animal,  into  air  and  vapor.  Every  body  knovvs  that, 
when  plants  and  animals  die,  they  decompose  on  the  face 
"f  the  earth,  and  while  rotting,  give  off"  into  the  surrounding 
atmosphere,  most  offensive  efibuia  or  gases,  which,  in  some 
sections,  like  the  rich  alluvial  bottoms  at  the  West,  are  suf- 
ficient to  render  whole  counties  quite  unhealthy.  Do  not 
the  droppings — the  dung  and  urine  of  all  animals — fall  on 
the  surface  of  the  ground  and  throw  into  the  air,  naturally, 
no  inconsiderable  portion  of  their  carbonic  acid  find  ammo- 
nia? The  carbon  in  the  carbonic  acid  expelled  from  the 
lungs  of  each  human  being  on  the  globe,  in  three  days,  will 
weigh  a  pound,  on  a  fair  average,  taking  old  and  young  to- 
gether. This  will  give  daily  to  the  atmosphere,  from  this 
source  alone,  some  300,090,000  lbs.  of  carbon  from  the  daily 
food  of  man.  The  ceaseless  respiration  of  all  other  animals 
will  discharge  into  the  same  immense  reservoir,  at  least  ten 
limes  as  much  carbonic  acid.  Fermentation,  however,  fur- 
nishes infinitely  more  of  the  gaseous  elements  of  plants  than 
rho  respiration  of  animals.  Volcanoes  and  gaseous  foun- 
tains discharge  a  vast  amount  of  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen 
derived  from  the  dccomposiiiou  of  organic  remains,  both 
vegetable  and  animal,  by  heat — these  remains  being  more 
•r  less  diffused  throtigh  stratified  rocks  some  thousands  of 
feet  in  thickness.  We  will  not  allude  lo  the  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid,  associated  with  lime  and  magnesia  in  the 
earth,  and  liable  at  all  times  to  be  expelled  into  the  air  by 
internal  heat,  however  generated. 

Vegetables  are  the  only  known  agents  employed  by  Prov- 
idence to  purify  the  air  wc  breathe,  by  consuming  all  these 
noxious  gases.  In  what  way  do  they  perform  tliis  great  ser- 
vice— this  wonilerful  double  favor  for  all  that  eat,  as  well  as 
all  that  breathe  ?  For  no  animal,  not  even  the  lowest  in  the 
scale  of  created  beings,  can  live  on  the  elements  of  another 
animal,  when  disorganised  into  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia. 
Pliints  alone  have  the  power  to  re-organize  the  simple  ele- 
ments of  water  .iml  air  into  nourishment  for  animals.  How 
IS  this  done  ?  An  immense  amount  of  water  is  evaporated 
from  the  surface  of  the  ocean  and  the  earth,  as  well  as  from 
lakes  and  rivers.  This  Ijipiid  is  endowed  by  Infinite  Wis- 
dom with  the  'povier  oi seizing  in  the  atmosphere,  and  bring- 
ing with  it  down  to  the  earth,  in  a  liarmless  firm,  all  the 
gases  given  off  by  eombuslion,  respiration,  fermentation, 
and  the  rotting  of  all  vegetable  and  animal  substances.— 
Rain  water,  armed  with  carbonic  acid,  lo  aid  in  dissolving 


carbonate  lime  and  magnesia,  iron  and  the  silicates  of  pot- 
ash and  soda,  together  with  the  phosphates,  sulphates,  and 
chlorides  of  lliese  bases — minerals  which  plants  must  have — 
enters  the  roots  of  vegetables  and  ascends  to  their  leaves. 
There  the  blessed  light  and  heat  of  the  sun,  in  a  way  un- 
known, transform  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  ammonia,  into 
woody  fibre,  starch,  oil,  sugar,  gum,  gluten,  albumen,  and 
other  vegetable  products.  The  green  portion  of  the  stems 
of  plants,  as  is  witnessed  in  the  Cactus  family,  can  also 
change  carbon,  ammonia,  and  the  elements  of  water,  into 
organized  tissues.  Nor  are  the  roots  the  only  portion  of 
vegetables  through  which  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  the 
gases  that  water  holds  in  solution,  enter.  The  pores  in  the 
leaves  of  plants  not  only  permit  the  escape,  by  evaporation, 
of  large  quanlilics  of  water,  taken  up  by  their  roots,  but 
they  at  times  imbibe  moisture  and  carbonic  acid  directly 
from  the  atmosphere.  What  portion  of  the  food  of  any  giv- 
en plant  taken  from  the  air,  enters  it  through  its  leaves,  and 
what  by  its  roots,  is  a  question  of  no  practical  importance. 
It  is,  however,  a  question  of  the  highest  moment  to  ascer- 
tain how  much  of  the  substance  of  the  soil  is  really  con- 
sumed in  producing  40  bushels  of  wheat  on  an  acre.  It  is 
all  important  to  learn,  if  we  can,  what  portion  of  such  a 
crop  is  made  up  of  ingredients  taken  from  Nature's  grand 
store-house  of  vegetable  food — the  Atmosphere. 

After  a  long  course  of  investigation,  extending  through 
many  years,  which  would  fdl  a  volume  if  fully  written  out, 
we  venture  the  opinion  that,  in  forming  2,000  lbs.  of  seed 
wheat,  nature  does  not  use  more  than  200  lbs.  (10  per  cent.) 
of  solid  matter,  taken  from  the  substance  of  the  earth.  Over 
40  bushels  of  wheat  have  been  grown  in  Scotland  on  an  atr-e 
of  land  that  had  only  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  of  organic 
matter  in  the  surface  soil.  But  wo  will  not  argue  this  point 
from  facts,  however  unquestioned,  collected  from  extreme 
cases.  We  are  willing  to  concede  that,  a  fair  wheat  soil 
should  have  five  per  cent,  of  organic  matter,  capable,  on  de- 
composition, of  yielding  carbon  and  nitrogen  to  wheat  plants. 
We  will  go  farther  and  admit  that,  this  organic  matter  is,  on 
an  average,  twice  as  soluble  as  the  mineral  ingredients  that 
go  to  make  wheat.  Now,  take  100  lbs.  of  this  soil  and  pour 
over  it  rain  water  which  has  been  boiled,  till  you  have  dis- 
solved out  100  drachms  of  earthy  matter.  Fix  the  carbonic 
acid  and  ammonia  as  you  expel  them  from  the  solution  by 
heat,  and  weigh  them.  Evaporate  to  dryness  the  salts  and 
organic  matter  not  volatilised,  which  the  water  has  dissolved. 
Dry  thoroughly  at  250  °  F. — weigh,  and  then  burn  in  a  pla- 
tina  crucible.  .  Weigh  the  residuum.  If  the  loss  by  com- 
bustion, and  the  v.eight  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia 
expelled  by  heating  the  solution  after  the  soil  was  washed 
or  leached,  make  10  per  cent.,  then  your  soil  will  come  up 
to  an  average  of  good  wheat  land,  to  wit,  it  will  yield  to 
rain  water  nine  parts  of  the  salts  of  lime,  magnesia,  potash, 
and  silica,  &c.,  to  one  of  the  organic  elements  of  wheat. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  a  wheat  field  has  a  fair  supply 
in  due  proportions,  of  all  the  mineral  elements  necessary  to 
make  2000  lbs.  of  seed  on  each  acre  ;  and  that  it  has  five  per 
cent,  of  vegetable  mold,  which  is  twice  as  soluble  as  the  oth- 
er portion  of  the  soil.  And  here  let  us  suggest  that,  if  th» 
solid  organic  elements  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  were  very 
soluble,  like  snow  and  salt,  they  would  all  dissolve  in  a  sin- 
gle season,  and  leave  the  soil  without  a  particle  of  organ- 
ized matter.  There  is  great  wisdom  displayed  by  the  Con- 
triver of  all  things,  in  rendering  vegetable  mold  so  insoluble. 
With  five  per  cent,  in  the  soil,  and  that  twice  as  rapidly 
consumed  liy  decomposition  as  the  mineral  elements,  who 
does  not  see  that  vegetable  mold  will  bo  much  sooner  ex- 
hausted, than  any  other  resource  for  supplying  cultivated 
plants  with  food  ? 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  nature  is  about  to  form  2000  lbs. 
of  wheat,  w  hose  1052  lbs.  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and 
nitrogen,  or  their  carbon  and  nitrogen  alone,  are  to  come 
from  vegetable  mold.  We  have  shown  that,  to  get  10  lbs. 
from  that  source  exclusively,  the  plants  must  take  up  into 
their  circulaling  vessels,  in  the  same  water  or  sap,  90  lbs. 
of  earthy  ingredients  I  To  convey  to  the  embryo  seeds  of 
wheat  1000  lbs.  of  carbon,  drawn  from  the  solid  smbsfcince 
of  the  soil,  more  than  10,000  lbs.  of  dissolved  minerals  must 
go  up  to  the  same  destination,  although  in  forming  the  ker- 
nels of  wheat  nature  can  use  only  48  pounds  of  these  miner- 
als I  Striking  as  arc  these  statements,  the  truth  of  which 
can  not  be  g.iinsayed,  they  are  only  one  horn,  and  that  the 
smaller  one,  of  the  dilemma,  upon  which  many  men  of  learn 
ing  and  science  have  fallen. 

Take  100  pounds  of  a  good  wheat  soil  having  .'J  per  cent, 
of  common  vegetable  mold,  and  we  ask,  how  much  organ- 
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ized  nitrogen  docs  it  contain  to  form  gluten  in  wheat? — 
Dissolve  any  way  you  please,  the  live  pounds  of  carbon, 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  it  contains,  and  then  tell 
us  how  many  i)ounds  of  good  wheat  your  nitrogen  will  siqj- 
ply.  This  is  a  very  important  question,  because  the  value 
of  wheat  for  making  bread  is  measured  by  the  amount  of  ni- 
trogen it  contains  in  gluten  and  albumen.  We  will  answer 
the  question.  Provided  your  vcgetxiblo  mold  is  as  rich  in  ni- 
trogen a.*;  wheat  straw  dissolved  into  compost,  it  will  take  6| 
Ibs^  of  the  organic  matter  in  the  soil,  to  form  one  pound 
Qii  wiieat.*  Hence  it  is  demonstrated  that,  throwing  llie  am- 
monia and  nitrogen  out  of  the  account,  nature  must  decom- 
pose organic  matter,  and  take  up  through  the  circulation  of 
wheat  plants,  five  times  more  carbon  than  she  needs  tofonii 
kernels  of  wheat,  to  obtain  what  nitrogen  is  nece.s.sarj'  to 
perfect  the  seeds  of  this  plant !  Can  anything  be  more  un- 
likely ? 

At  best,  the  natural  supply  of  available  nitrogen  to  form 
40  bushels  of  wheat  on  an  acre  is  (hjiclent.  Hence,  ammo- 
nii — a  compound  formed  by  Uie  union  of  14  parts  of  nitro- 
gen with  3  of  hydrogen — is  an  essential  ingredient  in  the 
10  per  cent,  of  a  wheat  crop,  which  should  bo  applied  to  the 
goil — allowing  as  we  do  90  ]ier  cent,  to  come  from  water  and 
air. 

In  our  last  number  we  staled  that,  an  acre  of  good  clover 
often  has  3693  lbs.  of  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitro- 
gen, organized  in  a  solid  form,  after  all  the  moisture  is  ex- 
pelled. It  frequently  happens  that  100  Ih.s.  of  gyp.sum  adds 
2000  lbs.  to  the  carbon,  oxygen,  ifcc,  organized  in  a  crop  of 
clover.  From  whence  comes  this  immense  gain  of  carbon, 
if  not  from  the  atmosphere  ?  100  lbs.  of  guano  have  addet! 
5000  lbs,  to  a  crop  of  potatoes.  Does  any  body  believe  that, 
this  manure  decomposes  several  thousand  pounds  of  addi- 
tional vegetable  matter,  in  the  soil,  to  fonn  these  5000  lbs. 
of  potatoes  ?  From  some  experiments  which  we  have  tried, 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  you  may  weigh  100  lbs.  of  dry 
soil,  moisten  it  with  rain  water,  and  grow  in  the  same  25 
lbs.  of  potatoes  more  than  your  seed,  and  on  drying  the  soil 
again,  it  will  not  have  lost  but  one  pound.  We  have  often 
weighed  carefully  500  grains  of  soil,  planted  it  with  wheat 
or  corn,  and  then  weighed  the  crop  when  well  dried  as  well 
as  the  soil  in  which  it  grew  ;  but  we  have  not  eliosen  to 
publish  the  results  till  w«  can  repeat  the  experiments  with 
the  advantage  of  a  very  delicata  and  accurate  balance,  for 
wciighing  every  clement. 

We  see  millions  of  acres  of  prairie  grass  annually  con- 
sumed by  fire,  and  all  its  combustible  elements  scattered  by 
the  four  wind*  of  heaven,  year  after  year,  for  centuries  in 
succession.  Is  the  soil  exhausted  by  the  operation  that 
sends  from  it  countless  tons  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  into  the 
atmosphere?  Kot  at  all.  It  is  most  admirably  fitted  to 
bear,  by  the  ashes  which  have  been  left  behind,  prodigious 
crops  of  wheat  and  corn.  So  seon  as  said  ashes  shall  be 
washed  out  of  the  .surface  soil,  or  removed  in  hay  and  grain, 
down  will  go  their  crops  to  the  old  Virginia  average.  If  a 
man  ,?ells  notliing  but  air  and  water  off  his  farm,  no  matter 
in  what  shape  they  go,  showers  and  winds  will  soon  fill  the 
vacancy.  But  when  he  sells  in  bones  and  ashes,  whether 
in  wheat,  corn,  or  hay,  all  the  minerals  that  nature  uses 
io  form  his  crops,  let  him  know  that,  his  children  will 
have  to  leave  "  the  old  homestead,"  or  give  twice  as  much 
toil  for  a  loaf  of  wheat  Iwead  as  they  ought  to  give. 

We  shall  be  the  last  to  undervahie  the  use  of  mannre. — 
All  we  contend  for  is,  that  the  fertilizing  elements  in  a  dead 
korse,  which  escape  into  the  air,  fall  some  where  to  make 
grass  and  milk,  by  chance  to  feed  a  living  colt.  As  the 
water  that  evaporates  in  one  state  may  fall  in  another,  so 
the  prairie  grass  burnt  in  Illinois,  with  .a  strong  west  wind, 
may  fertilize  the  meadow  of  a  farmer  in  Ohio — falling  ojf 
course  in  dew  or  rain.  But  remember  that,  neither  the  bones 
of  a  dead  horse,  nor  the  ashes  of  plants  go  with  thefr  gaseous 
elements. 

With  59  counties  in  the  State  of  New  York,  ai;d  Monroe 
far  from  being  the  largest,  produces  one-tenth  of  fill  the 
wheat  grown  in  the  State.  This  county  has  no  more  car- 
bon or  nitrogen  in  its  soil  than  Chenango  county,  nor  has  it 
greater  means  for  making  barn-yard  manure.  Why,  thon, 
do  the  people  of  Chenango  import  most  of  their  flour,  while 
those  of  Monroe  export  some  200,000  bhls.  ?  It  is  only  be- 
cause the  soil  of  Cherjango  lacks  some  of  the  mineral  ele- 
ments, found  in  tlie  seeds  of  this  bread-bearing  plant,  whjch 
exist  in  the  soil  of  this  region.  It  is  owing  to  her  phosjdiates 
of  lime  and  magnesia,  her  chloride  of  sodium,  and  sulphate 

*  See  Boussingault,  p.  343. 


of  ])ot:ish  in  an  available  form,  that  Monroe  county  shows 
by  the  recent  census  an  aggregate  yieldof  grain  of  all  kinds, 
worth  $600,000  more  than  the  product  of  any  other  county 
in  the  State.  The  quality  of  a  soil  must  be  judged  by  it* 
mineral  constituents,  rather  than  by  the  amount  of  muck  or 
mold  it  may  happen  to  possess.  Where  the  former  are 
right,  as  in  the  recent  lavas  of  Etna  and  Vesuvius,  with 
proper  seeds,  the  dews,  rains,  snows,  and  winds  of  heaven 
will  soon  i>ring  carbon  and  nitrogen  enough  to  cover  the  na- 
kedness of  the  land.  When  we  say  that,  in  forming  lUOO 
lbs.  of  wheat,  nature  takes  900  pounds  on  an  average,  from 
water  and  air,  and  100  from  iIk;  s'lbstance  of  the  soil,  of 
which  24  are  minerals  and  76  organic  elements,  wc  proba- 
bly credit  the  soil  with  more  carbon  and  nitrogen  than  it 
really  furnishes.  Nor  can  we  see  how  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject discredits  the  value  of  manure,  which  gives  both  saline 
and  gaseous  elements  directly  to  the  roots  of  plants. — 
If  carbonic  acid  in  rains  and  dews  will  aid  in  dissolving  the 
carbonate  of  lime,  so  also  will  the  same  gas  as  it  is  set  free 
from  dung  rotting  in  the  earth.  If  the  nitrogen  that  escape* 
in  the  perspiration  of  a  horse  will  aid  in  making  oats  and 
clover  for  him  to  cal,  so  also  will  the  nitrogen  in  his  other 
cxcreli(mg  if  applied  near  tlie  roots  of  plants.  It  by  no  means 
follows  that,  because  our  Maker  is  as  bountiful  as  he  is  mer- 
ciful, therefore  we  should  abuse  his  bounty,  as  we  do  his 
mercy. 

Constitution  for  an  Ag.  Society. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Barr,  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  requesta  its 
to  publish  a  Constitution  for  an  Agricultural  Society.  We 
give  below  the  Constitution  of  the  Madison  Co.  (N,  Y. )  Ag- 
ricultural Society,  which  is  perhaps  as  good  as  any  we 
could  furnish  in  the  space  it  occupies.  There  is  a  spsrit  of 
inquiry  and  improvement  maiiifested  by  the  farmers  of 
Western  Pennsylvania,  which  cq.nnot  fail  of  proving  highly 
beneficial.  We  wish  them  God-speed  in  their  endeavors 
to  "  improve  the  son.  and  the  kind." 

Aetici.e  1.  This  Society  shall  bo  called  the  "Madison 
CouNTV  Agricultural  Society,"  for  the  advancement  of 
Agriculture,  Horticulture,  and  the  Domestic  Arts. 

Article  2.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  of  this 
Society  by  paying  into  its  Treasury  one  dollar,  on  admis- 
sion, and  one  dollar  annually  thereafter,  during  his  contin- 
ance  as  a  member.  Any  person  paying  ten  dollars,  on  ad- 
mission may  become  a  life  member. 

Article  3.  The  officers  of  tliis  Society  shall  be  a  Presi- 
dent, three  Vice-Presidents,  Corresponding  Secretary,  Re- 
cording Secretary,  Treasurer,  and  fourteen  Managers,  (one 
from  each  town,)  who  shall,  together,  constitute  the  Exec- 
utive ComiTiiltee.  They  shall  be  elected  annualy  by  a  ma- 
jority of  votes  present,  and  shall  have  power  to  fill  vacan- 
cies in  their  own  body.  * 

Article  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  pre- 
side at  all  meetings  of  the  Society  and  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  to  call  special  meetings  of  the  Executive 
Committee  when  deemed  necessary. 

Article  5,  The  Executive  Committee  shall  appoint  Lo 
cal  Committees  in  the  several  towns  of  the  County,  whose 
duty  it  shall  be  to  examine  farms  and  crops,  which  may  be 
offered  for  premiums  ;  to  obtain  members,  collect  fee,?,  and 
perform  all  necessary  labors  connected  with  the  operations 
of  the  Society,  ii)  their  respective  towns, 

Akticle  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, (five  of  whom  sliall  constitute  a  quorum,)  to  exer- 
cise a  general  supervision  of  the  afthirs  of  the  Society  ;  to 
appropriate  the  funds  of  the  same,  in  such  manner  as  shall 
best  subserve  the  interests  and  forward  the  objects  of  the 
Society  ;  to  offer  premiums,  and  to  appoint  Committees  to 
award  them,  and  to  distribute  all  seeds,  plants,  books,  &,c., 
received  for  the  Society,  and  to  n)ake  their  annual  report  at 
the  annual  meeting. 

Article  7.  The  Exocutive  Committee  shall  determine 
the  time  and  place,  and  make  the  necessary  preparations  for 
an  Annual  Fair,  and  give  sufficient  previous  notice  of  the 
premiums  to  be  awarded  thereat. 

Article  8.  All  competitors  for  premiums  must  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Society. 

Article  9.  This  Constitution  may  be  altered  at  any  an- 
nual meeting,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  pres. 
ent, 
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Nitre  in  old  Ash  Heaps. 

Mr.  Editor — The  question  lias  been  disputed 
whether  nitre  will  accumulate  in  wood  ashes,  un- 
der any  circumstances,  unless  in  contact  with 
decaying  animal  and  vegetable  matter.  It  is 
known  to  boilers  of  potiish,  and  others  that  have 
observed  the  finishing  process  termed  "  melting," 
that  a  very  inflamable  gas  is  given  olF  that  is  of- 
ten troublesome  to  the  workmen,  and  imputed  by 
them  to  the  effect  of  nitre  existing  in  the 
ashes  before  lixiviatiou.  The  advocates  of  the 
afiirmative  refer  to  the  accumulation  of  nitre  in 
tiic  IMammoth  Cave  in  Kentucky,  and  other  sim- 
ilar places,  in  confirmation  of  their  opinion. — 
T.'iose  who  maintain  the  opposite  opinion  con- 
tend, (excepting  the  electric  agency,)  that  nitric 
acid  is  foi-med  only  during  the  decay  of  animal 
and  vegetable  matter,  by  the  union  of  the  nitro- 
gen of  the  decaying  mass  witli  the  oxygen  of  the 
air  superinduced  by  the  presence  of  an  alkali,  as 
it  is  supposed  to  take  place  in  the  artificial  nitre 
beds. 

If  some  one  of  your  scientific  correspondents 
will  decide  this  question,  and  explain  the  phe- 
nomenon alluded  to,  attending  the  "  melting" 
process,  tlirough  the  Genesee  Fai-mer,  it  will 
suijscrvc  the  cause  to  v/hich  its  columns  are  de- 
voted. Farmer  C. 

P.  S.  I  would  add,  by  way  of  explanation, 
that  the  question  was  started  by  the  inquiry 
whether  the  refuse  ashes  of  an  ashery  that  had 
loin  in  a  very  large  pile  a  number  of  years,  had 
improved  their  qualities  for  agricultural  purposes, 
by  generating  nitre.  C. 

REiMARKs. — Nitrification  is  a  chemical  phe- 
nomenon which,  at  best,  is  involved  in  no  little 
obscurity.  It  is  known  that  much  more  nitrogen 
is  obtained  in  the  nitrates  formed  in  artificial  ni- 
tre beds,  than  is  furnished  by  the  decaying  or- 
ganised matter.  T4^is  can  onl}^  be  accounted  for 
by  admitting  that  nitrification,  like  oxydization, 
is  a  kind  of  combustion,  where  nitrogen,  after 
nitrification  has  commenced,  is  drawn  direct!}' 
from  the  rcttviosphere  to  keep  up  the  chemical  ac- 
tion, just  as  oxygen  is  drawn  from  the  atmos- 
phere to  keep  up  combustion  after  the  chemical 
combination  of  carbon  and  oxygen  has  once  start- 
ed. If  tliis  explanation  be  tlie  true  one,  as  we 
think  it  is,  the  fact  that,  nitrogen  can  be  taken 
from  the  air,  and,  in  connection  with  oxygen, 
combined  with  lime,  potash,  and  soda,  in  a  well 
constructed  compost  heap,  is  a  matter  of  great  prac- 
tical importance. 

Whether  a  heap  of  leached  ashes  will,  or  will 
not  form  a  kind  of  artificial  nitre  bed,  for  the  ac- 
cumulation of  nitre,  will  depend  on  the  quantity 
of  organic  matter  each  heap  may  possess.  It  is 
barely  possible  that,  the  presence  of  nitrogenous 
■'substances  undergoing  decomposition,  is  not  nec- 
e.ssary  to  begin  the  formation  of  the  nitrate  of 
.potash,  in  an  old  ash  heap.  But  we  know  of  no 
direct  experiments  which  demonstrate  such  to  be 


the  case.  There  is,  however,  more  or  less  car- 
bonaceous matter  in  all  ashes,  and  doubtless  some 
nitrogen.  It  is  questionable  whether  this  organ- 
ic matter  is  in  a  condition  to  aid  in  forming  nitre. 
Rain  water  falling  during  thunderstorms  on  heaps 
of  old  ashes,  and  perhaps  at  other  times,  brings 
with  it  not  only  ammonia,  but  nitrous  or  nitric 
acid,  which,  like  the  ammonia  that  rises  from 
manure  in  stables,  and  aids  in  forming  nitrates 
on  plastered  walls,  may  produce  nitrate  of  pot- 
ash in  ash  heaps.  These  nitrates,  however,  are 
very  soluble,  and  most  of  them  will  doubtless 
be  washed  out,  just  as  the  soluble  potash  is  leach- 
ed from  freshly  burned  fS^ies. 

Every  former  should  place  his  leached  ashes, 
after  making  soap,  under  cover  in  compost  with 
fermenting  manure — leaving  an  open  space 
through  the  centre  of  the  heap  for  the  air  to  pass 
through  as  in  a  proper  nitre  bed.  A  sound  dis- 
cretion must  be  used  in  applying  water  to  mois- 
ten the  mass.  By  this  process,  if  we  can  credit 
the  results  said  to  be  attained  in  artificial  nitre 
beds,  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  may  be 
transformed  into  a  most  valuable  fertiliser  of 
the  soil. 

The  gas  given  oft'  from  melting  potash  which 
deflagrates  (flashes  like  powder)  is  oxygen,  which 
is  not  itself  combustible,  but  a  supporter  of  com- 
bustion. This  gas  is  highly  concentrated  in  ni- 
trates of  J)  )tash  and  soda,  which  in  conjunction 
with  intensely  heated  carbonaceous  matter,  being 
set  free,  an  explosive  'combustion  or  deflagration 
takes  place. 


Analysis  of  the  Mineral   Elements  la 

Wheat. 

TuE  following  analysis  of  the  ash  of  wheat  is 
given  Ijy  Dr.  Will,  a  gentleman  that  jjossesses 
a  high  Euro])ean  reputation  as  an  analyst. — 
We  have  confidence  in  its  correctness. 

100  parts  contain 

Potash  from  22  to  34  pvTrts, 

Soda  It; 

I,iiiio  2  to     .3      " 

Magnesia  9  to  13      " 

reroxido  of  iron  1                 " 

IMiosphoric  acid  49                 " 

Dr.  Will  gives  2  per  cent,  more  phosplioric 
acid  than  M.  Boussingault.  The  latter  found  as 
the  average  of  his  analyses  47  per  cent,  of  jihos- 
phoric  acid  in  the  ash  of  seed  \\heat. 

There  is  an  egregious  ilunder  or  error  in  the 
table  of  Prof.  Johnston's  x\gricultural  Chemistry, 
where  the  author  professes  to  quote  the  analysis 
of  Dr.  Sprcngel  of  the  ash  of  wheat.  The 
amount  of  phosphoric  acid  is  given  by  Prof.  J., 
both  in  the  London  and  American  edition,  at 
only  one  tenth  of  the  sum  stated  by  Dr.  Spren- 
gel.  There  are  other  errors  in  the  table  equally 
inexcusable,  which  we  shall  take  an  early  oppor- 
tunity to  jioint  out — not  having  room  in  this 
number  to  go  into  the  discussion  of  the  suliject 
on  its  merits. 
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Oats. 

Oats  are  undoubtedly  far  richer  in  nitrogen- 
ous or  muscular  matter,  in  proportion  to  the 
weight,  than  wheat-  A  comparison,  according 
to  the  analysis  of  Prof.  Johnston,  sliovvs  this. 

One  hundred  pounds  each  of  fine  wheaten 
flour  and  shelled  or  hulled  oats  contain 

Whtnt.  Onts, 

Muscular  matter, 10  U)s.  13  lbs. 

Fat,  .- .3  '••         6  " 

Starch, 50  "  &ij  " 

C,3  lbs.    80  lbs. 
AWany  Cultivatur  fur  March. 

Remarks- — We  do  not  doubt  that  the  editor 
of  the  Cultivator  quotes  the  above  figures  cor- 
rectly from  Prof.  Johnston,  but  there  is  a  sad 
mistake  somewhere.  If  100  lbs.  of  "fine  wheaten 
flour"  contain  but  63  pounds  of  starch,  gluten 
(muscular  matter,)  and  fat,  all  told,  what  shall 
we  call  the  other  thirty-seven  pounds  of  some- 
ihing,  in  100  lbs.  of  dry  flour  ?  Will  the  editor 
of  the  Cultivator  explain  ? 

In  vol.  L,  p.  170  of  Johnston's  Agricultural 
Chemistr)'',  alter  describing  tlic  process  of  sepa- 
rating gluten  from  wheat  flour,  the  author  says  : 
"The  flour  of  other  grain  also  yields  it  [gluten] 
by  similar  treatment,  though  generally  in  ^viuch 
■smaller  quantity-  This  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing table.     The  grain  of 

Wheat  contains  8  to  35  per  cent,  of  gluten. 
Rye  "        9  to  13 

Barley  ^'         3  to     (J         "  " 

Oals  ''        2  to    5 

How  wheats  as  is  well  known,  can  yield  from 
8  to  3.5  lbs.  of  gluten  in  100,  and  oats  only  from 
2  to  5  lbs.,  and  yet  oat  meal  contain  80  per  cent. 
more  gluten  than  wheat  flour,  passes  our  com- 
prehension. Indeed,  tlic  statement  is  an  absurd- 
ity. That  a  j)ound  of  oat  flour  Oi-  meal  con- 
tains 100  per  cent,  more  of  the  elements  of  '■'fat'" 
than  "fine  wheaten  flour,"  is  an  averment  which 
no  practical  man  will  credit.  Nor  will  he  credit 
the  other  statement,  that  oat  flour  has  33  per  cent 
more  starch  in  it  than  v/heat  flour.  If  oat  meal 
will  yield  18  lbs.  of  "muscular  matter"  where 
the  same  weight  of  wheat  flour  will  give  but  10 
lbs.,  6  lbs.  of  "  fat"  where  an  equal  amount  of 
wheat  flour  will  give  but  3  lbs.,  and  65  lbs.  of 
starch  to  50  lbs.  from  wheat  flour,  then  a  bushel 
of  oats  is  worth  at  least  a  bushel  and  a  half  of 
wheat ! 


A  few  Practical  Hints  on  (rrowing  Corn. 

By  spreading  long  unfermented  manure  over 
a  piece  of  poor  meadow  or  pasture  land,  which 
now  yields  but  little  grass,  one  may  raise  a  large 
crop  of  corn,  by  turning  under  the  manure,  and 
harrowing  the  sod  thoroughly  before  [)lanting. — 
The  harrow  should  pass  lengthwise  with  the  fur- 
rows. The  rows  should  run  north  and  south,  that 
the  sun  during  the  day  may  shine  on  both  sides  of 
them.  Ashes  should  be  scattered  over  the  hills 
after  planting.  The  afterculture  may  be  in  the  usu- 
al way,  taking  care  to  cut  up  the  corn  at  the  roots 
Ijefore  the  crop  is  fully  ripe,  and  secure  the 
stalks  in  the  best  manner  for  winter  fodder. — 
The  lattef  will  be  worth  more  than  the  hay  or 
grass,  had  the  field  not  been  broken  up. 

Soaking  seed  corn  in  a  weak  solution  of  com- 
mon salt  and  epsom  salts  is  thought  to  be  more 
advantageous  than  steeping  it  either  in  sal.  am- 
moniac or  salt  petre,  in  solution. 

We  intend  to  apply  a  compound  of  wood  ash- 
es, plaster,  lime,  and  common  fait,  to  a  large  por- 
tion of  our  cornfield  this  spring,  in  just  the  pro- 
portions, as  near  as  may  be,  that  potash,  soda, 
chlorine,  lime,  sulphur,  and  phosphorus  are 
needed  by  nature  to  form  the  crop. 


Ashes. — At  a  late  Agricultural  meeting  at  the 
State  House  in  Boston,  Mr.  Stanley  said  that  he 
had  tried  ashes  every  way.  One  season  he  put 
ashes  in  the  hill  in  one  part  of  the  field,  when 
planted,  and  on  the  remainder  of  the  field,  ap- 
plied it  soon  after  the  corn  came  up.  Where  it 
was  put  in  the  hill,  the  corn  ripened  about  ten 
days  sooner  than  the  other,  and  produced  at  the 
rate  of  about  ten  bushels  more  per  acre.  The 
next  year,  a  part  of  a  row  was  missed  in  apply- 
ing ashes.  The  result  was,  that  three  times  the 
quantity  was  raised  where  the  ashes  was  applied. 


Soaking  Seed  Oom, 

Mr.  Editor  ; — I  wish  to  inquire  what  is  the 
benefit  of  soaking  seed  corn  in  salt  petre,  and 
how  much  it  requires  to  the  bushel,  and  what 
will  prevent  the  worms  froia  injuring  it  soon  af- 
ter it  comes  up  ?  Yours  in  haste, 

Brighton,  Ohio.  A.  KixcsiJURy. 

Remarks. — We  have  in  another  article  in  this 
this  number  suggested  that,  a  solution  of  chloride 
of  sodium  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  (common 
salt  and  epsom  salts)  is  better  to  soak  corn  in, 
than  either  salt  petre  or  sal.  ammoniac.  Tlie 
opinion  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  kernels  of 
corn  need  both  the  chlorine  and  soda  in  the  com- 
mon salt  and  the  sulphur  and  magnesia  in  the  ep- 
som salt ;  and  also  on  the  results  of  some  exper- 
iments with  the  several  kinds  of  brine.  The 
time  of  soaking  or  "steeping,"  as  it  is  called, 
and  the  quantity  of  each  salt  to  be  used,  are 
points  as  yet  not  so  well  settled  as  they  should  be. 
We  advise  every  ouc^o  try  a  few  kernels  many 
days  before  planting.  The  point  to  be  attained 
is  this  :  Make  the  solution  as  strong  as  practica- 
ble and  not  injure  the  germ,  in  the  seed.  In 
Scotland  seeds  arc  steeped  from  12  to  48  hours, 
and  some  times  longer.  Four  ounces  each  of 
the  salts  named,  dissolved  in  water  enough  to 
wet  or  cover  a  bushel  of  corn,  have  been  used 
with  good  effect.  An  equal  weight  of  salt  petre, 
or  sal  ammoniac,  if  preferred,  can  be  used  in  the 
same  way. 

Unleached  ashes  applied  on  the  hill  around  the 
corn  plants  will  prol.iably  .serve  to  keep  oft' worms 
and  insects,  >. 
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AJViATO.MY  AND  PHYSIOLOGV,  designed  for  Schools 
and  Families,  by  Calvis  Cctteh,  M.  D.  Second  Edi- 
tion, with  200  Engravings,  rublishor,  Benjamin  B.  AIus- 
Bcy,  Boston. 

The  author  of  this  book  has  been  very  success- 
ful in  divesting  his  subject  of  everything  that  can 
offend  the  most  sensitive  reader,  either  in  the 
school  room  or  family  circle  ;  and  yet,  by  the  as- 
sistance of  numerous  engravings,  he  has  con- 
trived to  illustrate  and  describe  all  the  more  im- 
l>ortant  organs  of  the  "  human  form  divine,"  and 
the  office  of  each  organ,  in  a  manner  alike  inter- 
♦isting,  clear,  and  intelligible. 

All  females,  in  particular,  should  read  this  lit- 
tle work,  that  they  may  see  as  in  a  nyrror,  how 
oasy  it  is  to  compress  their  ribs  and  lungs  by 
tight  lacing,  and  thus  destroy  the  natural  and 
healthy  action  of  the  heart,  and  respiratory  or- 
gans, vitiate  the  blood,  banish  the  glow  of  health 
from  the  cheek,  induce  constitutional  weakness 
to  end  in  protracted  pain,  and  premature  death. 

There  is  a  copious  Glossary,  explaining  the 
meaning  of  all  technical  terms,  as  well  as  a  valu- 
able Index,  giving  appropriate  directions  for  the 
treatment  of  bleeding  wounds,  cases  of  poison- 
ing, choking,  &c.,  where  the  danger  is  iminent 
before  medical  aid  can  be  brought  to  the  relief 
of  the  sufferer. 

For  sale  by  S.  Hamilton,  No.  G,  State-st.,  Ro- 
t-hester.     Price  75  cents. 

Mr.  H.  has  also  for  sale  "  The  Farmer's  and 
Horseman's  Guide,"  &c.,  &c.,  being  a  collec- 
tion of  recipes  for  preparing  and  administering 
medicines  to  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  with  some 
account  of  their  diseases  and  the  treatment  of  the 
same.     Price  25  cents. 


pensable.  Nor  can  the  study  of  the  organic 
structure  of  all  domestic  animals  and  cultivated 
plants,  and  of  the  function  or  office  performed 
by  each  organ  be  neglected,  without  sustaining 
a  material  loss,  as  well  in  the  purse,  as  in  the  in- 
tellect. We  can  not  too  often,  nor  too  earnestly 
commend  the  studxj  of  the  unerring  laws  of  Na- 
ture, whicli  govern  all  the  results  of  the  varied, 
and  almost  continuous  toil  of  the  American  hus- 
bandman. 


TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE  MADISON  COUNTY  AG- 
RICULURAL  SOCIETY,  for  the  years  1842,  '43,  '44, 
and  '45,  together  with  an  Al)stract  of  the  Census  of  1845, 
and  an  Article  on  the  Geology  of  the  County,  vvitli  a  Map. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  very  neatly  execu- 
ted ])amplilet  of  46  pages,  sent  us  by  an  officer  of 
»he  Society.  We  have  read  these  Transactions 
:md  the  article  on  the  geology  of  Madison  coun- 
ty, with  lively  interest.  It  is  the  first  attempt  of 
any  Agricultural  Society  in  the  State  to  give  acol- 
ored  geological  map  of  the  county,  showing  the 
♦•haracter  of  the  different  rocks  on  which  the  soil 
rests,  and  also  how  the  decomposition  of  such 
rocks  affects  the  quality  of  the  soil,  and  its  adapta- 
tion to  various  crops.  Tliis  is  an  important  step 
in  the  right  direction.  If  the  fanners  of  Madi- 
son are  true  to  themselves,  and  mindful  of  the 
best  iiUerests  of  their  children,  they  will  come  up 
its  one  man  to  sustain,  and  advance  the  prosperi- 
ty of  their  County  Agricultural  Society.  There 
should  be  a  noble,  and  generous  emulation  be- 
tween the  County  Societies  of  the  Empire  State, 
to  see  which  shall  do  most  to  increase  the  profits, 
and  elevate  the  standing  of  Rural  Labor  in  New 
York.  To  accomplish  this  object,  a  knowledge 
of  agricultural  geology  and  chemistry  is  indis- 


THE  FARMER'S  DICTIONARY:  a  vocabulary  of  the 
Technical  Terms  recently  introduced  into  Agriculture  and 
Horticulture  from  various  Sciences,  and  also  a  compendi- 
um of  Practical  Farming  ;  the  latter  chiefly  from  the 
Works  of  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Rham,  Loudon,  Low,  and 
Youatt,  and  the  most  eminent  American  Authors.  Edited 
by  D.  P.  Gardner,  M.  D.,  Honorary  Member  of  Several 
Agricultural  Societies.  With  numerous  Illustrations. — 
New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers,  Publishers,  82  Cliff 
Street.     1846. 

We  have  barely  room  in  this  number  to  ac- 
knowledge the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  abcve 
valuable  work  frorn  Messrs.  Sage  &  Brothei 
booksellers,  corner  of  Buffalo  and  State-Sts.,  Ro- 
chester. It  is  a  work  of  874  pages,  with  double 
columns,  and  filled  with  pertinent  descriptions  of 
all  or  nearly  all  the  various  operations  in  practi- 
cal agriculture,  as  well  as  definitions  of  all  terms 
found  in  books  that  treat  of  the  several  sciences, 
which  peutain  to  Rural  Economy.  It  is  illustra- 
ted with  numerous  engravings,  and  in  a  word, 
supplies  a  deficiency  in  agricultural  literature, 
which  its  friends  will  rejoice  to  find  so  satisfac- 
torily accomplished.  We  shall  recur  to  the  sub- 
ject again. 

It  is  also  for  sale  by  S,  Hamilton,  bookseller, 
Rochester.     Price  $1,50. 


How  TO  PREPARE  Rennet. — A  Herkimcf 
County  cheese  manufacturer  gives  the  following 
directions  in  a  communication  to  the  editor  of  the 
Michigan  Farmer  : 

After  having  emptied  the  stomach,  (but  not 
washed  it,)  a  stick  which  will  bend,  but  not 
break,  is  inserted  to  keep  it  stretched  out ;  it  is 
then  filled  with  salt  and  Imng  up  to  dry,  kept  in 
a  dry  place  to  prevent  its  dripping,  occasioned 
by  dampness.  Those  of  the  previous  year  make 
the  best  cheese.  When  prepared  for  use,  a  ren- 
net is  put  into  a  pint  of  clear  water  for  one  night, 
two'  quarts  of  brine  having  been  boiled,  skimmed, 
and  become  cold,  is  added  to  it.  Of  this  liquor, 
which  nnist  bear  an  egg,  and  have  salt  to  s])are, 
half  a  gill  will  turn  to  curd  five  pails  of  milk,  if 
first  rate  ;  but  the  strength  of  rennets  greatly 
vary.  As  the  liquor  is  used  up,  add  salt  and  wa- 
ter till  the  strength  is  exhausted. 


Oil  Cake  should  be  steeped  in  hot  water  and 
made  into  a  kind  of  paste  before  it  is  fed  to  any 
animal.  From  25  to  39  lbs.  of  dry  cake  are 
equivalent  to  100  of  good  hay. 
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For  the  GcnesecFarmer. 

Early  Planting  of  Potatoes. 

I  HAVE  been  a  good  deal  troubled  with  the  rot 
in  my  potatoes,  for  several  years,  and  have  ex- 
pended all  of  my  sagacity  to  discover  the  cause 
and  cure.  I  have  also  read  all  the  speculations 
on  the  subject,  and  they  are  not  a  i'ew,  embrac- 
ing every  suggestion  from  loirc  tanrms  to  wilch- 
craft,  and  without  any  satisfactory  result  to  my 
mind. 

I  observed,  last  fall,  that  those  planted  in  low 
ground,  or  planted  too  close  together,  and  those 
that  were  the  most  shaded  by  weeds  or  tops,  were 
the  most  affected ;  while  those  in  the  same  field, 
where  they  extended  to  higher  ground,  and  were 
more  exposed  to  the  sun  and  a  free  circulation  of 
air,  were  exempt  from  the  disease. 

I  am  quite  sure  the  cause  of  the  disease  is  in 
the  leaf  and  stems,  whereby  the  sop  is  not  re- 
turned to  the  root  in  a  perfected  and  healthy 
state,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  imperfection  of 
the  tuber.  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover 
the  action  of  any  insect,  nor  the  existence  of  any 
mildew  or  parisitic  plant,  and  the  only  difference 
in  the  diseased  plant  from  the  healthy  one,  is  a 
discoloration  of  the  bark  of  the  vine,  and  a  soft 
flabby  feeling  like  as  if  it  was  wilting.  I  there- 
fore concluded  that  the  disease  originates  in  the 
leaf  or  lungs  of  the  plant,  and  is  generated  from 
some  peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere,  and  of 
which  cholera  and  endemical  diseases  in  the  an- 
imal system  are  analogous. 

I  propose  early  planting  and  early  gathering, 
as  a  probable  cure  for  this  pestilence,  as  all  ear- 
ly planted  and  early  gathered  potatoes,  last  year, 
were  exempt  from  this  disease.  From  the  1st  to 
the  15th  of  May,  and  previous  to  corn  planting, 
I  would  prefer.  I  do  not  think  the  disease  is 
propagated  from  diseased  seed ;  but  it  would  be 
well  lo  try  both  kinds,  as  it  is  an  item  of  knowl- 
edge important  to  be  known.  Wetting  and  roll- 
ing in  lime  destroys  all  the  fungus  plants  that  af- 
fect the  vegetable  economy,  and  could  do  no 
harm.  H.  Y. 


For  the  Genesee  Farmer. 

Flax  on  Winter-killed  Wheat. 

Mr..  Editor  : — It  lias  been  stated  to  me  that 
(lax  seed,  sown  on  land  where  winter  wheat  has 
been  killed  out,  and  well  harrowed  in,  will  do 
well  The  harrowing  of  the  land  will  prove 
quite  a  benefit  to  the  wheat  that  may  be  alive. — 
From  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  a  bushel  of 
seed  to  the  acre  will  be  sufficient.  The  flax  can 
be  cut  and  threshed  with  the  wheat,  and  easily 
separated  in  cleaning,  as  the  flax  seed  will  run 
through  the  screen  of  the  mill  into  the  box.  No 
farmer  need  fear  injuring  what  wheat  may  have 
escaped  being  killed  by  harrowing  it  in  the 
spring,  as  it  will  prove  a  decided  benefit  to  the 
crop.     I  think  rolling  after  harrowing  is  useful. 

Le  Roy,  March,  1846.  M.  N. 


For  the  Geru3see  Farmer. 

Friend  Editor  : — As  this  journal  is  intended 
to  ditilise  information  to  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil  generally,  and  for  the  best  modes  of  doing 
so,  I  wish  through  its  pages  to  interrogate  some 
of  its  experienced  friends  of  agriculture — hoping 
they  will  furnish  the  information  for  the  next 
number.  A.  piece  of  light  and  somewhat  sandy 
soil,  having  been  cropped  for  several  years,  what 
will  be  the  best  course  to  pursue,  in  order  to  en- 
rich it  for  spring  crops,  and  how  deep  should  it 
be  plowed  1 

On  a  somewhat  low,  rough,  and  rather  turfy 
piece,  I  wish  to  make  a  meadow  of  timothy  gimss. 
What  will  be  the  best  method  to  get  it  in  order, 
the  time  for  sowing,  and  the  quantity  of  seed  per 
acre  ?  How  much  land  should  be  planted  with 
corn  to  produce  fodder,  for  the  season,  for  two 
cows  ?  Will  it  pay  a  farmer  to  draw  his  manure 
seven  miles  ?  What  would  leached  ashes  do  for 
such  land,  and  to  be  drawn  the  above  distance  ? 

Learner. 

Rochester,  2cZ  mo.  23fZ,  1846. 

Remarks. — Without  wishing  to  prevent  by  so 
doing  any  of  our  able  correspondents  or  readers 
from  answering  the  above  questions,  we  will 
briefly  reply  to  the  same. 

"  A  light  sandy  soil,  which  has  been  cropped 
for  several  years"  and  become  somewhat  exhaust- 
ed, will,  in  the  absence  of  barn-yard  manure,  be 
more  benefitted  by  a  fair  dressing  of  leached  ash- 
es mixed  with  caustic  lime,  one  of  the  latter  to 
five  of  the  former,  than  by  any  other  fertilizer 
of  equal  cost.  The  quantity  to  be  applied  per 
acre  must  depend  on  the  expense  of  the  ashes. — 
It  should  be  plowed  from  one  to  two  inches  deep- 
er than  it  was  ever  before  plo.ved,  in  order,  first, 
to  deepen  the  mellow  soil  ;  and  secondly,  to 
bring  up  to  the  chemical  action  of  the  light  and 
heat  of  the  sun,  atmospheric  and  other  meteoric 
influences,  various  alkaline  and  other  earthy  min- 
erals, which  are  necessary  to  the  growth  of  all 
cultivated  plants. 

If  your  low  land  is  wet,  by  all  means  drain  it 
before  you  sow  timothy  seed.  Don't  forget  that 
one  ton  of  hay  grown  on  land  well  drained  is 
worth  a  ton  and  a  half  taken  from  a  wet,  cold, 
sour  soil.  In  the  latter  case  the  quantity  of  nu- 
tritive matter  is  comparatively  quite  small. 

Plant  from  two  to  three  acres  in  corn  to  make 
the  fodder  for  two  cows,  so  as  to  be  sure  and 
have  enough.  If  you  have  an  excess,  make  it 
into  compost  by  adding  thereto  every  particle  of 
the  dung  and  urine  of  the  cows.  By  so  doing 
you  may  greatly  enrich  your  land,  extend  your 
corn-fields,  and  soon  have  large  crops  of  shelled 
corn  gratis,  or  as  profit. 

When  a  farmer  and  his  team  have  little  else  to 
do,  it  will  pay  to  haul  leached  ashes  and  manure 
seven  miles.  Let  us  add  that  by  mixing  the  ash- 
es and  manure  together  before  their  application, 
both  will  be  improved. 
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Plaster- "Wood  Ashes. 

C.  N.  Bk.ment,  of  Albany,  in  his  valuable 
communication  in  the  last  Farmer,  on  "  Ma- 
nurcs'and  their  application,"  says — "I  had  once 
great  faith  in  the  use  of  gypsum,  but  after  many 
experiments  with  it,  I  became  satisfied  that  it 
was  of  no  benefit  on  my  soil,  and  I  have  there- 
fore abandoned  its  use  altogether."  Mr.  Be- 
MENT  is  not  singular  in  his  opinion  of  the  value 
of  i)laster,  as  it  is  generally  applied,  broad-cast, 
to  the  growing  crop.  I  daily  liear  our  best  Sen- 
eca county  farmers  observe,  that  plaster  has  lit- 
tle or  no  eflect  on  the  crop,  except  clover  ;  that, 
evSh  on  this,  its  effect  is  often  imperceptible. 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  infer  that  farmers 
expect  too  much,  from  plaster  alone  ;  then  it 
may  often  happen,  that  the  carbonate  of  lime  in 
the  soil,  has  been  made  into  plaster  by  the  min- 
eral and  vegetable  alkalies,  deposited  in  the  soil 
by  the  manure  applied  to  it,  or  by  decompos- 
ing clover  previously  plowed  under  ;  besides, 
plaster  being  slow  to  dissolve,  one  large  dose, 
coarsel}^  ground  as  it  is  with  us,  may  suffice  for 
several  successive  crops. 

If  farmers  were  as  zealous  to  procure  house 
ashes,  as  they  are  to  provide  themselves  with 
plaster,  melhinks  they  would  reap  a  ten-fold  re- 
ward. At  this  time,  the  soap  boilers'  pedlars  are 
picking  up  the  best  house  ashes  in  this  village, 
at  the  exchange  of  1  lb.  of  black  soap,  for  more 
than  an  imperial  bushel,  about  4  cents  for  the 
large  bushel.  I  know  of  no  article,  shame  on 
our  farmers  to  say  it,  which  at  this  time  is  sold 
so  very  far  below  its  intrinsic  value,  as  our  do- 
mestic wood  ashes. 

But  there  is  another  office  in  the  economy  of 
manures,  in  which  plaster  may  be  advantageous- 
ly applied;  let  everj'  farmer  keep  it  in  his  sta- 
ble, and  strew  it  frequently  over  his  barn-yard, 
in  warm  dry  weather;  the  escaping  ammonia 
from  the  dung  and  urine,  will  then  be  converted 
by  it  into  the' sulphate  of  ammonia,  a  non  vola- 
tile salt.  When  applied  to  the  field  with  the  ma- 
nure of  the  yard,  the  growing  crop  will  disen- 
gage and  assimilate  the  ammonia,  leaving  the 
plaster  again  to  assume  its  former  character,  the 
sulphate  of  lime.  S.  W. 

Waterloo,  March  14,  184G. 


Massachusetts  becoming  a  Wheat-Grow- 
ing State. — "  In  Essex  county,  40  bushels  of 
White  Flint  winter  wheat  were  raised  to  the 
acre,  the  past  year,  weighing  61  pounds  to  the 
bushel,  and  was  sold  for  seed  at  •'^^2,50  per  busli- 
el,  yielding  8100  dollars  to  the  acre,  less  the 
cost  of  plowing,  &c.,  and  6  casks  of  lime 
(slacked, )  which  cost  $3,37.  The  land  had  been 
mown  for  several  years,  was  broken  up  and  well 
harrowed,  limed,  the  grain  limed,  then  sown, 
and  l)arrowed,  and  rolled  in  on  the  sod.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  drought  operated  unfavorably. — 
The  soil  is  a  rich,  dark  loam,  and  a  clay  pan." 


Farmers'  Clubs. 

American  Institute,  \ 
March  10,  181C.         S 

Dear  Sir  : — I  am  highly  pleased  to  see,  in 
your  valuable  paper,  the  Genesee  Farmer,  the 
strong  recommendations  of  the  foundation  of 
Farmer's  Clubs.  In  my  opinion,  and  in  that  of 
our  most  able  members,  these  Clubs  are  destined 
to  effect  more  real  good  to  the  country  than  al- 
most every  other  kind  of  associations — and  the 
daily  correspondence  which  we  have,  convinces 
us  that  we  ai'C  right. 

And  we  intend  to  persevere  in  the  practical 
work  of  interchanging,  to  the  utmost  extent, 
grafts  of  ail  the  most  valuable  fruit  trees — the 
most  useful  seeds  of  all  plants — and  to  give,  with 
them,  such  careful  descriptions  as  will  insure  to 
him  who  receives  them  a  certainty  of  their  results. 

By  persevering  in  this  interchange,  we  shall, 
in  a  few  years,  cover  our  fields  and  gardens  with 
fruit  of  the  most  precious  sorts.  Much  may  be 
done,  this  season,  by  a  simultaneous  movement 
of  the  Clubs  already  formed. 

If  you  think  with  us,  take  hold  of  the  subject, 
and  make  it  a  prominent  topic  in  your  periodical. 
I  am  respectfully  vours, 

F.  B."  Wakeman. 

Remarks. — The  above  letter  was  not  intend- 
ed for  publication  ;  but  our  friend  Mr.  Wake- 
man  will  pardon  the  liberty,  as  it  brings  a  very 
important  subject,  that  of  improving  our  fruits, 
in  a  plain  and  practical  v/ay,  directly  before  the 
public.  We  trust  the  day  is  not  distant,  when 
every  town  in  the  State  will  have  a  well  organ- 
ized, working  Farmer's  Club,  for  the  improve- 
ment, not  only  of  fruits,  but  of  all  cultivated 
plants,  and  domestic  animals ;  and  above  all,  for 
the  improvement  of  that  infinitely  higher  and  no- 
bler being — Man  himself. 

To  Cure  a  Stifled  Horse. — Take  one  gal- 
lon of  urine,  and  put  therein  a  small  handful  of 
junk  tobacco,  boil  down  to  one  quart ;  then  add 
two  ounces  of  the  oil  of  spike,  one  ounce  of  the 
oil  of  amber,  two  spoonfuls  of  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine, and  two  spoonfuls  of  honey.  Put  into  a 
jug,  and  cork  it  tight  for  use. 

Process  of  application. — Rub  the  stifle  bone 
hard  with  the  mixture  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes; 
then  dry  it  in  thoroughly  with  a  red  hot  fire 
shovel,  then  ride  the  horse  forth  and  back  one 
hundred  rods.  Repeat  the  above  two  or  three 
times,  and  the  cure  will  be  effected. — A?ii.  Ag. 


Two  Facts  worth  considering. — According 
to  the  official  returns  laid  before  Parliament, 
tliere  were  imported  into  the  United  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  in  1840,  from  all  countries,  1,993.- 
405  quarters  of  wheat.  This  is  the  first  fact. — 
The  second  is  that,  with  equal  advantages  as  to 
duty,  the  farmers  of  the  United  States  sent  to 
England  in  the  year  named,  only  73,75.5  quar- 
ters, or  one  25th  of  the  whole. 
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G-rowing  Clover  Seed.---Does  it  injure  the 
Soil? 

Mr.  Editor  : — la  a  recent  number  of  the 
Farmer,  "S.  W."  says — "Oneof  our  best  Penn- 
sylvania German  farmers,  who  has  bought  some 
half  a  dozen  forms  with  -the  products  of  a  single 
farm,  in  wheat  and  clover  seed,  complained  to  me 
the  other  day  that,  in  spite  of  the  green  crop  of 
clover  plowed  into  his  wheat  fallovva,  tlic  wheat 
heads  grow  shorter  and  more  shrunken  every 
year." 

It  would  meet  a  question  of  some  interest  to 
agriculture,  if  S.  W.,  or  his  German  friend, 
would  inform  us  what  system  of  ci'op])ing  he  has 
pursued,  for  in  my  experience  clover  seed  is  one 
of  the  most  exhausting  crops  we  can  raise  on 
wheat  lands.  Some  years  ago,  in  order,  as  I 
thought  then,  to  increase  the  product  of  Avheat 
and  the  profits  of  my  farm,  I  commenced  raising 
clover  seed  to  alternate  v/ith  wheat.  After  con- 
tinuing the  practice  for  three  years,  I  found  that 
my  wheat  heads,  like  those  of  our  GJerman  friend, 
grew  shorter  and  more  shrunken  every  year. — 
1  therefore  abandoned  raising  clover  seed,  even 
for  rny  own  use,  preferring  to  buy  my  clover 
seed  of  Seneca  county  farmers  to  raising  it. — 
I  think  it  is  better  practice  to  pasture  our  clover 
fields,  and  to  keep  all  the  stock  of  cattle  and 
sheep  our  circumstances  will  pea'rait. 

As  I  understand  that  the  crops  of  wheat  are 
much  lighter  in  Seneca  county  than  formerly,  it 
is  clear  there  is  some  defect  in  the  system  of 
farming  pursued.  Can  any  of  our  Seneca  friends 
tell  what  are  the  causes  of  this  deterioration  in 
their  wheat  crop,  and  if  it  has  any  visible  con- 
nection with  the  raising  of  clover  seed '? 

Yours  respectfullv,  W.   S. 

Wheatland,  Feb.  26,  1346^ 

WooLEX  Statistics. — From  a  recent  work 
issued  in  Nev/  York,  containing  an  account  of 
the  woolen  factories  in  this  country,  and  other 
statistics  connected  with  them,  it  appears  there 
are  28  in  Maine,  not  including  small  wood-card- 
ing works  ;  58  in  New  Hampshire,  141  in  Mass- 
achusetts, 76  in  Vermont,  40  in  Rhode  Island, 
123  in  Connecticut  226  in  New  York,  10  in 
New  Jersey,  101  in  Pennsylvania,  4  in  Dela- 
ware, 16  in  Maryland,  18  in  Virginia,  80  in 
Ohio,  9  in  Kentucky,  6  in  Indiana,  6  small  in 
Michigan,  6  in  Illinois,  7  in  Vv'isconsin,  3  in 
'Missouri,  2  in  Iowa,  4  in  North  Carolina,  3  in 
Georgia,  and  2  in  Tennessee.  Total  in  the 
Union,  1042. 


JlASSAcnusETTS  INDUSTRY. — There  are  seven 
hundred  miles  of  Railroad  in  operation  in.  Mass- 
achusetts, costing  twenty-eight  million  dollars. 

It  is  a  curious  and  important  fact  that,  the  peo- 
ple of  Massachusetts  annually  produce  50  per 
cent,  more  property  or  wealth  than  any  equal 
population  in  the  United  States,  according  to  the 
most  accurate  statistical  returns.     Wliy  is  this? 


¥aluG  of  Green  Food  for  Sheep. 

M.  Perrault  found  by  careful  experiment, 
that  100  lbs.  of  green  lucern  fed  to  sheep  would 
go  as  far  in  nourishing  the  animal,  as  158  lbs.  of 
similar  food  well  cured,  and  then  fed.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  digestive  organs  of  the  sheep  do 
not  extract  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  flesh  and 
fat  forming  elements  which  they  take  from  suc- 
culent, green  plants.  If  a  good  deal  of  the  nu- 
tritious matter  fed  to  domestic  animals  in  dry  food 
slips  through  their  stomaclis,  and  by  the  mouths 
of  their  lacteal  glands,  which  should  convey  nour- 
ishment from  the  intestines  to  the  blood  vessels, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  steeping  of  all  dry  food  will 
be  of  great  utilit}^,  and  good  economy.  The 
loss,  however,  is  not  wholly  to  be  attributed  to 
defective  digestion.  In  cutting  lucern  and  clo- 
ver, there  is  a  sensible  waste  of  leaves  and  other 
very  nuti-itious  portions  of  these  plants. 

Potato  Rot. — A  Curious  Fact. —  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer  of  1844,  a  farmer  of 
the  township  of  Lincoln,  Addison  county,  Ver- 
mont, was  quite  behind  all  his  neighbors  in  cut- 
ting liis  grass  in  his  meadows.  At  night  some 
waggish  boys  went  into  one  of  his  meadows  and 
cut  down  all  the  grass  in  it.  They  also  went  in- 
to his  potato  patch  and  cut  a  few  swaths  through 
it.  When  the  time  came  for  digging  potatoes, 
his  potatoes  were  found  principally  rotted  except 
where  the  hoys  had  mowed  off  the  tops.  Those 
were  found  to  be  sound  and  good. 

This  experiment  would  seem  to  show,  that  the 
rot  or  disease  begins  in  the  tops ;  and  suggests, 
as  the  means  of  saving  a  crop  of  potatoes,  to  ap- 
ply the  scythe  as  soon  as  the  tops  begin  to  die. 

The  above  circumstance  was  related  by  a  cre- 
ditable and  well  informed  person,  who  resides  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  township  of  Lincoln. 

H.  G.  Cankield. 

Canfcld,  TrumlmJl  co.,  O. 

We  clip  the  above  from  the  Ohio  Cultivator 
as  it  corroborates  certain  facts  indicating  that 
the  tops  of  potatoes  are  first  affected,  ijoticed  by 
us  last  season,  and  published  in  this  paper. — Ed. 

Potatoes  in  Maine. — In  1844  the  potftto 
crop  in  Maine  was  12,304,000  bushels,  only 
second  to  that  of  New  York,  which  was  17,000, 
000  bushels.  New  York  raised  six  bushels,  and 
Maine  twenty-four  bushels,  to  every  person  in 
these  respective  states.  From  last  year's  crop, 
it  is  estimated  that  the  loss  by  rot  this  year  in 
Maine,  cannot  be  less  than  '•$1,230,000,  or  more 
than  two  dollars  to  every  person  in  the  state. 


Cutting  Food  for  Sheep. — Mr.  Thomas 
Noble,  of  Stark  Co.,  Ohio,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Ohio  Cultivator,  says: — "My  sheep  consist  of 
1600  head,  and  so  far  I  have  lost  none;  all  in 
fine  order,  and  by  clfise  attention  we  intend  to 
keep  them  so.  We  cut  all  their  feed,  and  the 
savin  EC  thereby  is  at  least  one  third."  , 
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Depot  of  the  Rochester  City  Milk  Company, 


Office  of  the  Rochester  City  Milk  Co.,  ) 
Rochester,  March  2,  1846.  i 

Editor  Gen.  Farmer  : — In  compliance  with  your  re- 
quest, I  herewith  transmit  to  you,  a  sketch  of  the  Milking 
House  nnd  Depot,  which  our  Company  propose  to  construct 
tUis  spring,  in  this  city,  immedialely  on  the  banks  of  the 
Genesee  Kivcr,  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  for  the  accom- 
modation of  one  hundred  cows,  and  for  the  sale  of  milk  of  the 
very  best  quality. 

The  biiilding  is  in  the  shape  of  a  —4.  The  front  of  brick, 
50  feet  in  length,  and  2-5  feet  in  depth,  and  21)  feet  in  height, 
with  a  rear  building  175  feet  long,  and  '.i'2  feet  in  width — 
built  with  a  c-entre  hall  or  arcade,  twelve  feet  wide  and 
twenty  feet  high,  with  windows  and  ventilators  in  the 
tops,  (as  shovnt  in  the  sketch,)  to  admit  a  free  circulation 
of  air,  in  the  warm  seasons  of  the  year. 

On  each  side  of  this  hall,  there  is  a  range  of  mangers  and 
alanciiions  for  ,fifti/  rows — with  troughs  in  front  of  them 
ihrough  which  water  is  to  be  constantly  running. 

The  floor  is  to  be  of  clay,  paved  with  flat  stone,  set  edge- 
wise, in  the  rear  of  the  cows,  with  a  guller  one  foot  in  width, 
iininediutcly  behind  the  cows  ;  and  between  these  gutters 
and  the  doors  at  the  sides  of  the  building,  there  is  an  alley, 
fit:e  feet  in  width  on  each  side.  'I'he  doors  for  the  entrance 
of  the  cows  are  three  and  a  half  feet  wide,  seven  feet  high, 
and  twelve  feet  apart.  Over  the  cows,  between  the  hall 
and  the  sides  of  the  building,  there  arc  floors  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  winter  fodder  of  the  stock,  capable  of  holding 
tv.  o  hundred  tons  of  hay  or  corn  fodder. 

The  putters  drain  into  cisterns  in  the  basement,  and  trap 
doors  ill  them  let  the  manure  down  into  carls,  in  which  it  is 
drawn  daily  to  the  company  farms  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city, 
where  the  crops  ato  produced  to  supi)ly  the  milch  cows  in 
till-  Depot.  T  he  teams  bring  down  a  load  of  grass  or  hay, 
and  cniry  back  in  return  a  loadof  mannre — it  being  cheaper 
to  transport  the  feed  to  cows  than  to  cart  the  milk,  twice  a 
<Liy,  frum  the  farms  to  the  city. 

The  front  of  the  building  is  occupied  for  an  office,  and 
rooms  for  the  sales  of  milk,  ice-cream,  &-c.,  and  the  attic  for 
tlje  lodging  room  of  the  men  belonging  to  the  establishment, 
while  the  cellar  is  used  for  roots,  and  milk  room,  and  also  a 
part  of  it  for  a  small  slearn  engine,  employed  to  cut  up  and 
tternii  the  food  for  the  cattle,  pump  ihe  water  from  the  river 
to  supply  ihe  reservoirs  in  the  building,  and  to  heal  the  sta- 
ble in  winter,  by  steam. 

In  the  rear  of  the  office  ,ire  the  rooms  for  the  milk-wag- 
ons, and  sleighs,  and  adjoining  these  is  the  stable  for  the 
horses  that  are  used  for  distributing  milk  throughout  the 
city. 

The  whole  cost  of  the  building  is  estimated  at  §2,500,  in- 
cluding the  engine,  fixtures,  &.c. 


I  will,  if  you  desire  it,  furnish  you  wuth  a  statement  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  establishment  is  to  be  conducted, 
and  tbe  method  of  keeping  the  cows,  &c.,  &c. 
'I'ruly  yours, 

C.  B.  STUART, 
General  Ag't  Rochester  City  Milk  Co. 
P.  S.     The  Rochester  City  Milk  Company  furnishes  the 
citizens  of  Rochester  with  pure  and  wholesome  milk,  at  the 
following  low  tariff  of  prices  : 


DAILY    AVERAGE   IN    1    MONTH. 


36  ijts-  and  over, .  .  . 
12    "  under  36,. 

2     "  "      12,. 

1     "  "        2,. 


From  Ut  June  t< 
1st  October. 


2  cents  per  quart 


Trom  let  October 
to  1st  June. 

ik  cents  per  rjuart. 


To  find  the  average,  add  the  quantitj'  taken  in  one  moaXh, 
and  divide  by  the  ds^ys  in  the  month. 

Skilful  Whe.\t  Culture.  —  Mr.  Anson 
WoLcoTT,  of  East  Bloomfield,  has  grown  an  av- 
erage of  40  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre  for  3  years, 
alternately,  in  succession.  Tlib  seed  was  sown 
after  summer  crops  of  corn  and  potatoes.  Mr. 
W.  makes  a  point  of  using  both  unleached  and 
leached  ashes,  together  with  a  little  lime  and 
gypsum. 

Bologna  Sai'sages — Louis  Philippe.— When 
teaching  French  and  Dancing  at  a  Boarding 
School,  near  Newtown,  Bucks  County,  a  friend 
narrates  for  the  Courier  that  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  manufacturing  Bologna  sausages,  and  ac-> 
cordingly  purchased  a  quantity  of  beef  and  ham, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  a  colored  man,  made 
up  a  lot  of,the  article,  packed,  and  forwarded 
them  to  France.  This  i'act  was  incidentally  fur- 
nished by  an  old  lady  now  in  the  city,  who  then 
lived  in  the  neighborhood,  remarking  that  she 
knew  how  to  make  good  Bologna  sausages — and 
being  asked  where  she  obtained  the  recipe,  re- 
plied, "from  Louis  Phillippc." 
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JScOormick's  Patent  "Virginia  Reaper." 


McOormick's  Reaper. 

This  machine,  an  engraving  of  which  is  given 
above,  has  been  considerably  improved  since  its 
first  introduction  into  Western  Nevi^  York. — 
From  the  numerous  certificates  shown  us,  we  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  Reaper,  as  improved, 
is  a  truly  valuable  labor-saving  implement. 

See  advertisement,  page  100. 

Dr.  Lee's  Lectures  on  Agriculture. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  last  Lecture,  given 
at  the  (.'Mirt  House  in  Rochester  on  Monday 
cvtNiing,  t.'.e  16th  of  March,  the  following  pro- 
ceedings were  had  : 

On  motion  of  L.  B.  Langworthy,  the  meet- 
ing was  organized  by  calling  Silas  Walker  to 
the  .-chair,  and  appointing  L.  Wetherell,  Sec- 
retary. 

Messrs.  L.  B.  LanciWOrthy,  Jacob  Graves, 
and  L.  Adams  were,  on  motion,  appointed  a 
committee  to  draft  resolutions  expressive  of  the 
sense  of  the  meeting. 

The  committee  thereupon  presented  the  sub- 
joined resolutions,  which  were  unanimously 
adopted : 

Reso/.vcd,  That  we  have  received  much  valuable  infor- 
mation from  the  course  of  Lectures  on  the  science  of  Agri- 
cultural Chenii.slry  and  Geology,  recently  delivered  by  Dr. 
1-F.K  in  this  city,  and  that  his  illustrations  and  explanations 
of  the  most  interesting  natural  plienomena  attendmg  the 
renovation  of  soils,  the  culture  of  ditTerent  crops,  and  the 
growing  and  improvement  of  domestic  animals,  have  been 
not  less  plain  and  practical  than  able  and  scientific. 

ResohviJ,  That  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  Avhich 
have  a  direct  bearing  on  Agricultural  pursuits,  by  the  young 
men  who  are  to  follow  such  pursuits,  can  hardly  fail  of  con- 
ferring on  them  great  advantages  over  those  that  disregard 
these  branches  of  useful  knowledge. 

liesolred,  That  we  believe  a  repetition  of  those,  or  the 
delivery  of  a  similar  course  of  Lectures,  in  every  farming 
district  in  Western  New  York,  wquld  prove  highly  interest- 
ing and  valuable  to  all  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  greatly 
aid  in  promoting  Agricultural  improvements. 

Re.toh'ed,  That  the  thanks  of  this  meeting  be  tendered  to 
l>r.  Lee  for  his  highly  interesting  and  instructive  course  of 
Lectures,  just  concluded. 

On  motion,  it  was  voted  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
meeting  be  published  in  the  Genesee  Farmer. 

SILAS  WALKER,    Ch'n. 

L.  Wetherell,  See'y, 


An  Extraordinary  Cow. 

Mr.  John  Jones,  an  extensive  farmer  in 
New  Castle  county,  Delaware,  in  a  statement  to 
the  Committee  on  Farms,  of  his  stock  of  cows, 
farming  operations,  &c.,  describes  his  cow  "Yel- 
low Flower  as  having  given  milk  about  four 
years,  and  made  an  average  of  one  pound  and 
ten  ounces  of  butter  each  day  for  that  length  of 
time!"  He  says:  Thus  you  see  her  lowest 
milking  may  be  put  down  at  14  qts,  per  day. 
Greatest  milking,  26     "         " 

Greatest  yield  of  butter,         2  J  lbs.      " 
Lowest,  1^    "       " 

Average,  2    lbs.  10  oz. 

Yellow  Flower  is  an  annual  calver,  and  beats 
Mr.  Frost's  most  famous  cow  in  England,  which 
made  on  an  average  2*  lbs.  of  butter  each  day 
for  four  years.  Yellow  Flower  is  a  native  cow, 
and  will  be  10  years  old  on  the  10th  of  June, 
1846.  Mr.  Jones  has  eight  cows,  all  natives, 
which  make  an  average  of  48  lbs.  of  butter  per 
week. 

Mr.  J.  keeps  what  appears  to  be  accurate  farm 
accounts,  and  has  made  a  fortune  by  purchasing 
some  800  acres  of  poor  land  on  a  long  credit  at 
an  average  of  -jjilO  per  acre,  and  then  buying 
20,000  bushels  of  lime,  also  on  credit,  at  over  20 
cents  a  bushel,  beside  gypsum  and  clover  seed, 
to  renovate  the  soil.  The  estate  now  pays  the 
annual  interest  of  $100  per  acre  over  and  above 
all  expenses. 

We  gather  the  above  interesting  facts  from  the 
Baltimore  American  Farmer. 


Tea  Plakt  in  France. — A  letter  was  read  at 
a  late  session  of  the  Paris  Academy  showing  the 
possibility  of  cultivating  the  tea  plant  in  France. 
The  writer  states  that  he  is  able,  by  his  mode  of 
jireparing  the  tea  grown  in  France,  to  produce  as 
fine  qualities  as  the  best  imported  froiTi  China. 
He  has  forwarded  samples  to  the  Royal  Society 
of  Agriculture,  so  that  we  soon  shall  have  a  re- 
pof t  from  that  body  on  the  subject. 
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I'or  the  Gcncsoc^  rarmer. 

Experiment  in  Growing  Potatoes. 

Mr.  Editor — Sir:  I  wish  to  state  tlie  result 
of  a  small  experiment,  and  ask  a  few  questions. 
In  planting  potatoes,  last  spring,  I  set  apart  four 
short  rows  of  equal  length.  First  row,  applied 
spent  tan  bark,  a  common  iron  shovel  full  to 
three  hills.  Second  row,  leaches  ashes,  a  shovel 
full  to  four  hills.  Third  row,  plaster,  a  handfull 
10  two  hills.     Fourth  row,  nothing. 

On  digging  the  following  was  the  result: — 
Those  witli  bark,  75  lbs. ;  ashes,  67;  plaster,  62  5 
with  nothing,  61. 

The  field  from  which  the  above  rows  were  ta- 
ken was  full  of  the  white  grubs,  and  many  of  the 
potatoes  injured.  There  were  some  in  almost 
every  hill,  exce])t  where  the  bark  was  applied, 
in  which  row  I  found  but  two.  V'ariety — round 
Pink-eye,  one  potato  in  a  hill.    Soil — sandy  loam. 

First  question  I  wish  to  ask  is  concerning  a 
matter  of  every  day  occurrence.  How  should 
corn  be  measured  in  the  ear?  I  have  seen  it 
done  in  two  ways.  Sometimes  it  is  carefully 
placed  in  tlie  half-bushel  or  baket,  with  the  hands ; 
at  other  times  thrown  in  promiscuously  with  the 
scoop-schovel :  two  bushels  of  ears  for  one  of 
shelled.  Now,  in  using  a  small  measure  there 
is  manifestly  a  difference.  Equal  and  exact  jus- 
tice to  all  men  is  my  motto. 

What  is  a  corn  barxel,  how  large  is  it,  and 
how  made  ? 

How  may  the  common  black  ant  be  destroyed 
in  an  orchard  1  I  have  an  orchard  in  v^^hich 
there  is  a  nest  of  them  at  the  root  of  every  tree. 
It  has  alternately  been  plowed,  planted,  hoed, 
sowed,  cradled,  and  mowed,  for  the  last  seven  or 
eight  years.  An  answer  to  the  questions,  and  a 
notice  of  the  experiment,  are  solicited  in  the 
Farmer.  Thomas  Wright. 

Rush,  N.  Y.,  Feh.,  1846. 

Remarks. — If  tan  bark  will  destroy  or  keep 
away  "grubs"  from  potatoes  and  other  ])lants, 
tlie  fact  is  important.  If  Mr.  Wright  will  shell 
a-bushel  of  corn  as  the  article  usually  is  when 
harvested,  and  then  dry  it  thoroughly  for  many 
weeks,  it  will  skrink  about  22  per  cent  in  bulk. 
Hence,  when  a  man  tells  the  exact  truth  in  re- 
gard to  the  number  of  bushels  of  even  shelled 
corn  harvested,  you  must  discount  one  fifth  for 
shrinkage  in  ordinary  cases. 

A  "barrel,"  to  ntcasure  corn  in,  is  equal  in 
size  to  a  common  flour  l)arrel.  For  handling 
corn  in  the  ear  it  is  used  instead  of  a  basket  at 
the  South  and  Southwest,  with  pieces  of  ropes 
tied  into  the  staves  for  handels.  On  the  Missis- 
sippi river,  (where  the  corn  trade  is  immense,) 
a  barz'el  of  ears  is  shelled  and  measured  accurate- 
ly, and  from  that  the  grain  in  1000  barrels,  or 
any  other  number,  is  calculated. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  prescribe  a  remedy 
for  the  ravages  of  the  "black  ant."  We  venture 
to  suggest,  however,  the  free  use  of  leached  ash- 


es, mixed  with  quicklime,  to  be  placed  around 
the  trees.  Tliis  compound  will  greatly  benefit 
the  fruit,  as  well  as  the  trees,  if  it  does  not  drive 
off  the  ants. 


Michigan  Subsoil  Plow. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Having  had  tliree  years  expe- 
rience with  the  Michigan  Subsoil  or  Trench 
Plow,  I  feel  it  my  dut}^  to  give  to  the  public, 
through  your  paper,  the  result  of  my  experience, 
and,  if  possible,  show  the  superiority  of  its  work 
over  all  other  plows.  To  those  who  have  not 
seen  the  plow  I  will  state,  that  it  is  two  plows  on 
one  beam,  one  running  behind  the  other,  and 
from  three  to  five  inches  deeper,  bringing  up  the 
sub  or  under  soil  and  laying  it  on  the  top  of  the 
turf  turned  under.  I  plow  with  it  from  7  to  11 
inches  deep,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  soil — 
loam  and  sand  requii-ing  the  deepest  plowing. — 
When  I  purchased  the  plow  I  supposed  I  should 
only  plow  turf  land  with  it,  but  now  I  use  no  oth- 
er. I  find  it  equally  advantageous  in  turning 
under  stubble  as  turf.  I  plow  but  once  for  any 
crop.  Last  spring  I  turned  up  20  acres  of  turf, 
sowed  part  to  peas  and  part  to  barley ;  took  off 
the  crop  ;  and  plowed  again  in  August  and  sowed 
to  wheat.  I  found  my  land  in  a  better  condition 
than  to  have  summer  fallowed,  and  I  got  an  in- 
creased crop  of  barley  and  peas.  You  may  pas- 
ture up  to  the  time  of  sowing,  or  mow,  if  your 
land  is  strong  enough  to  bear  it.  I  have  prac- 
ticed it  with  better  success  than  with  an  ordinary 
summer  fallow.  Crops  stand  either  a  wet  or  dry 
season  much  better  than  with  an  ordinary  plow. 
In  a  wet  season  it  drains  the  water  off  more  ef- 
fectually, and  much  quicker,  and  the  surface  soil 
is  not  deadened  by  stagnant  water,  and  giving 
greater  depth  of  soil  in  a  dry  season  the  roots 
run  deeper,  and  the  plant  bears  up  longer.  It 
covers  turf  so  effectually  that  the  land  appears 
like  an  old  field,  and  the  earth  lying  over  the 
sod  retains  all  the  gasses  arising  from  the  decom- 
position of  vegetable  matter  turned  under,  while 
with  light  plowing  much  of  it  passes  olfin  the  at- 
mosphere, and  is  lost.  It  is  a  great  preventive 
against  June  grass,  and  other  obnoxious  weeds  ; 
it  covers  them  so  deep  the  crop  always  gets  the 
start  of  them,  and  a  few  times  plowing  will  clean 
tlie  land. 

With  spring  wheat  I  liavc  been  equally  suc- 
cesful.  I  plow  in  the  fall,  either  turf  or  stubble 
land,  and  sow  early  in  the  spring,  without  plow^ 
ing.  I  am  so  well  pleased  with  it  that  I  would 
not  have  my  land  plowed  with  any  other  plow, 
if  it  could  be  done  for  nothing.  No  farmer 
would  do  without  one,  if  he  knew  what  they  are. 
Any  person  can  have  a  plow  by  addressing  a 
line  to  the  subscriber,  directed  to  Darien  Centre, 
Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.  Alva  Jeffersox. 

Darien,  March  19,  1846. 

Every  farmer  should  be  a  permanent  subscri- 
ber to  a  good  agricultural  journal. 
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For  the  Genesee  Fanner. 

Rust,  Mildew,  and  Charcoal. 

Mr.  Editor: — Though  I  am  not  a  practical 
agriculturist  or  chemist,  I  take  the  liberty  to  sug- 
gest to  you,  or  to  your  readers  if  you  see  fit  to 
publish  them,  a  few  i-emarks  on  Lime,  Plaster, 
and  Charcoal  as  manures — together  with  rust  on 
wheat,  as  I  consider  them  intimately  connected. 

The  principal  use  of  quick-lime,  when  applied 
as  a  manure,  is  to  draw  tlie  carbon  from  the  or- 
ganic matter,  which  will  then  readily  decompose 
and  form  food  for  the  growing  plant.  Plaster,  or 
sulphate  of  lime,  acts  in  the  same  v/ay,  with  the 
addition  that  the  sulphruric  acid  leaves  the  lime 
and  passes  over  to  the  alkalies  in  the  organic 
matter.  In  proof  that  this  is  the  principle  on 
which  they  act,  I  will  bring  a  few  well  conceded 
facts.  1st.  That  lime  or  plaster,  when  applied 
where  there  is  little  or  no  organic  matter,  has  but 
little  or  no  effect.  2d.  That  the  larger  the 
amount  of  organic  matter  the  greater  the  effect. 
3d.  That  plaster,  when  sown  just  before,  in  a 
rain,  or  just  after  a  rain,  does  but  little  if  any 
good.  The  reason  of  which  is,  that  water  ab- 
sorbs carbon  and  saturates  the  lime  with  it  before 
it  has  operated  on  the  organic  matter.  I  need 
not  inform  you,  sir,  but  doubtless  many  of  your 
readers  are  not  aware  that  anything  saturated 
with  carbon  is  imperishable,  and  decomposes  only 
as  the  carbon  is  given  off'.  Charcoal  is  the  pur- 
est carbon  in  the  vegetable  form,  with  whicli 
we  are  acquainted,  and  will  last  for  ages  if  of 
any  size,  if  acted  upon  by  nature  only.  The  ef- 
fect of  pulverized  charcoal  is  the  opposite  of 
lime  and  plaster,  and  should  be  used  only  when 
there  is  a  superabundance  of  organic  matter. 

Now  for  the  rust — and,  to  introduce  the  mat- 
ter, I  will  just  state  the  combination  of  causes 
that  produce  it.  1st.  A  low,  sheltered  situation. 
2d.  A  soil  rich  in  organic  matter,  and  frequently 
very  rich  in  alkalies.  3d.  About  the  time  the 
wheat  is  in  the  milk,  a  still  atmosphere,  small 
showers,  or  heavy  dews  with  hot  sunshine  be- 
tween. We  all  agree  as  to  the  causes,  and  must 
be  satisfied  as  to  effect;  but  in  the  whys  and 
wherefores  we  are  not  so  fortunate,  hardly  two 
writers  agreeing  in  opinion,  wliich  gives  me  but 
little  courage  in  setting  mine  afloat,  so  many  oth- 
ers, and  from  abler  pens,  having  preceded  it — 
but  here  it  goes,  hoping  that  if  I  have  not  hit  up- 
on it,  it  may  help  some  one  to  progress  still  far- 
ther towards  finding  out  this  disideratum. 

I  consider  that  the  effect  of  the  above  causes  is, 
to  deprive  the  i>lant  of  a  full  share  of  carbon, 
without  which  it  can  not  mature  any  more  than 
we  can  live  without  atmospheric  air.  I  think  of 
no  better  way  to  explain  myself,  so  as  to  be  un- 
derstood, than  to  take  each  cause  and  note  its 
particular  bad  effect.  1st.  A  low,  sheltered  sit- 
uation is  peculiarly  fitted  for  a  bad  circulation  of 
air.  2d.  A  soil  rich  in  organic  matter,  &c., 
gives  a  superabundance  of  food  to  the  plant,  and 


of  course  requires  a  proportionate  amount  of  car- 
bon to  ensure  health.  3d.  A  still  atmosphere 
does  not  bring  carbon  from  the  surrounding 
country  as  it  would  if  it  were  in  motion,  so  the 
leaves  (tlie  leaves  are  the  lungs,  and  the  plant 
takes  in  carbon  from  no  other  source,)  of  the  plant 
soon  inhale  the  small  quantity  of  carbon  within  their 
reach,  made  still  smaller  by  being  absorbed  by 
the  water  from  the  showers  andheavy  dews. 

One  word  farther  in  explanation.  The  juices 
pass  up  through  the  pores  by  capillary  attraction — 
get  charged  with  carbon  through  the  leaves — pass 
down  between  the  fibre  and  cuticle,  or  bark,  (if 
we  may  so  term  it,)  and  if  properly  assimilated 
form  another  course  of  fibre,  if  not  the  course  of 
nature  would  be  to  eject  it  from  the  system 
through  small  slits  in  the  cuticle,  called  stomata. 

Now  if  this  is  the  fact,  what  is  the  remedy '? 
I  answer  that  the  best  one  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted, is,  a  judicious  use  of  pulverised  char- 
coal. 1st.  To  keep  the  organic  matter  from  de- 
composition as  much  as  possible,  and — 2d.  to 
supply  the  plant  with  carbonic  acid  through  the  air, 
in  a  measure,  when  it  is  partly  absorbed  by  water 
and  not  supplied  by  wind  from  the  surrounding 
country.  Such  is  my  theory,  and  I  miglit  bring 
many  acknowledged  facts  insupportof  it;  butwill 
forbear,  being  a  friend  of  short  articles. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Excuse  me  for  troubling  you 
with  a  poscript  to  my  yesterday's  communication; 
but  I  think  if  what  I  am  about  to  advance  is  fact 
it  is  high  time  for  the  world  to  know  it.  It  is  to 
extend  my  theory  of  rust  to  the  potato  disease — 
and  the  -way  it  acts  is  this  :  The  tuber  is  form- 
ed by  the  sap  passing  up  the  fibre  of  the  stalk, 
and  down  between  the  fibre  and  cuticle  into  the 
root,  and  of  course  has  an  opening  for  it,  which 
plants  without  tubers  have  not:  and  the  sap, 
which  otherwise  would  have  formed  fibre,  if  it 
had  a  sufficiency  of  carbon,  passes  down  also,  and 
not  belonging  there,  does  tliis  mischief,  which  there 
is  so  much  talk  about.  The  remedy  is,  of  course, 
the  same  as  for  wheat.  The  bliglit  or  fire  blight 
in  pears,  &c.,  is  accounted  for  in  the  same  way, 
and,  I  think,  the  mildew  on  peas,  &c.  Yours, 
PMsford,  March,  1840.  T.  E.  H. 

Remarks. — The  theories  of  our  correspondent 
are  ingenious,  but  we  fear  that  his  explanations 
of  the  mysterious  workings  of  Nature,  in  the  mat- 
ters discussed,  will  not  be  satisfactory  "  to  the 
world."  We  give  place  to  them  in  the  hope 
that,  the  frequent  collision  of  intellect  with  intel- 
lect will  ultimately  evolve  important  discoveries 
for  the  common  benefit  of  our  race. 

Our  correspondent  is  in  error  when  he  says 
tliat  "  plants  take  in  carbon  from  no  other  source 
beside  their  leaves."  Rain  and  other  water  that 
enters  the  roots  of  plants  carries  with  it  no  small 
amount  of  carbon  in  carbonic  acid  held  in  solu- 
tion. There  are  other  remarks  which  are  open 
to  criticism,  but  we  let  them  pass.  {. 
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Culture  of  the  Peaeli. 

The  Peach  is  an  important  fruit  in  our  region. 
Our  soil  and  climate  are  highly  favorable  ibr  its 
culture,  and  tliere  is  a  great  and  increasing  de- 
mand, with  high  prices,  for  the  fruit.  We  are 
glad  to  know  that  fruit  growers  are  turning  their 
attention  to  it.  By  choosing  a  proper  site  lor  or- 
chards, and  selecting  suitable  varieties.  Peaches 
may  be  grown  here  with  as  great  success,  as  any 
where  in  the  Union. 

We  have  seen,  here,  and  have  raised  in  our 
own  grounds,  as  large  crops  (for  the  age  and 
size  of  the  trees,)  and  as  large  and  fair  speci- 
mens of  fruit,  as  we  have  ever  seen  in  New  Jer- 
sey or  Delaware.  The  peach  worm  is  the  chief 
difficulty  we  have  to  oppose,  and  that  is  not  a  se- 
rious one — neither  does  it  trouble  us  to  any  con- 
siderable extent. 

The  west  or  north  sides  of  hills  are  preferable 
for  Peach  orchards  ;  there  they  are  less  subject 
to  injurious  freezing  or  thawing  in  winter  and 
spring.  They  cease  growing  sooner  in  the  au- 
tumn, and  consequently  ripen  their  wood  better, 
and  the  fruit  buds  are  more  likely  to  escape 
spring  frosts.  In  our  vicinity,  however,  good 
crops  are  produced  in  any  situation  wliere  the 
soil  is  right,  and  due  attention  given  to  culture. 

A  light,  dry,  fertile  soil  is  the  best,  and  as  the 
peach  exhausts  the  soil  rapidly,  tliough  not  re- 
quiring great  richness,  it  should  receive  a  dress- 
ing of  compost,  manure,  ashes,  &c.,  now  and 
again,  to  keep  the  trees  in  a  thrifty,  growing  state. 

Trees  one  year  old  from  the  inoculation  are 
the  safest  and  best  for  transplanting.  The  Peach 
grows  rapidly,  and  the  fourth  year  after  planting 
a  good  crop  may  be  reasonably  expected.  The 
proper  distance,  in  orchards,  is  20  to  25  feet,  or 
about  100  trees  to  an  acre. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  best  varieties 
we  know  for  general  culture,  and  would  make 
a  nice  collection. 

Sweet  Water — a  large,  beautiful  white  Peach  ; 
a  good  grower  and  bearer  ;   ripens  early  in  Aug. 

Early  Tillotson — a  fine  early  Peach,  but  the 
tree  is  very  liable  to  mildew,  which  is  a  great 
objection  to  it ;  early  in  August. 

Crawford'' s  Early — large  and  fine,  one  of  the 
best  yellow  Peaches  ;  middle  of  August. 

Yclluio  Alberge — a  very  fine,  old  variety,  well 
known  and  greatly  esteemed  here  ;  a  great  bear- 
er ;   middle  to  end  of  August. 

Royal  Kensijj^fon — a  large  and  fine  peach  ; 
first  rate  ;  end  of  August. 

Cooledge''s  Eavoritc — large  size  and  fine  fla- 
vor ;    grows  and  bears  well ;   September. 

Jacques''  Rare  Ripe — one  of  the  largest  and 
finest  Peaches  ;  bears  abundantly,  and  is  of  first 
quality  ;  September. 


Nagle's  Favorite — very  fine ;  Aug.  and  Sept. 

Red  Rare  Ripe — a  standard  sort ;  old  and 
well  known. 

Craioford'' s  Superb — one  of  the  largest  and 
finest  yellow  Peaches  known  ;  latter  part  of  Sept, 

Red  Cheek  Malacaton — fine  old  variety ;  well 
known. 

Snoio  Peach — first  rale  ;  liardy  and  produc- 
tive ;  fruit  remarkably  delicate  and  handsome  in 
appearance  ;  September. 

White  Imperial — Large  and  delicious  ;  tree  is 
hardy  and  a  vigorous  grower  ;  fu-st  rate  ;  end  of 
August. 

For  Clingstones,  the  Lemon,  Orangey  and 
Heath  are  veiy  fine. 


Culture  of  Esculeut  Roots. 

Rhuharh. — This  is  a  plant  that  should  be  cul- 
tivated in  every  kitchen  garden.  It  makes  deli- 
cious pies  and  tarts  when  nothing  else  can  be  had 
for  that  purpose ;  we  prefer  it  to  gooseberries 
for  our  own  use.  Immense  quantities  of  it  are 
sold  in  London,  and  in  all  our  own  principal 
markets.  Its  valuable  properties  are  fast  be- 
coming known.  The  attention  which  has  re- 
cently been  given  to  it,  has  caused  the  produc- 
tion of  new  varieties  of  gigantic  size,  single  leaf 
stalks  of  some  of  ihem  weighing  two  pounds. 

Myall's  Victoria  is  the  best  we  have  seen  of 
the  large  kinds.  It  is  of  monstrous  size,  and  the 
flavor  is  excellent.  A  correspondent  of  the 
"Cultivator"  describes  the  "  Leviathan"  as  hav- 
ing "  leaf  stalks  as  long  as  a  walking  stick,  and 
leaves  as  large  as  an  umbrella."  That's  not  bad, 
we  think. 

The  roots  may  be  obtained  at  the  nurseries 
and  should  be  planted  in  a  rich,  mellow,  deep 
soil.  The  smaller  kinds  may  be  planted  in 
rows  three  feet  apart,  and  two  feet  apart  in  the 
rows  ;  and  for  the  largest  the  distance  should  be 
nearly  doubled. 

Sea  Kale. — This  is  a  fine  kitchen  garden 
plant,  that  is  much  neglected.  Comparatively 
few  know  anything  about  it.  It  is  fit  for  early 
use,  and  is  fully  equal  to  Asparagus,  when  prop- 
erly grown  and  cooked.  It  mav  be  raised  from 
seed,  or  the  plants  can  be  had  in  the  nurseries, 
and  may  be  cultivated  in  any  good  garden  soil. 
It  is  best  when  blanched,  like  celery  ;  and  to  do 
this,  pots  or  boxes  are  placed  over  the  plants 
early  in  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the  ground  is 
thawed,  to  exclude  the  light.  In  this  way  it  siioots 
up  lender  and  beautiful  ;  when  the  leaves  are 
three  or  four  inches  above  ground  they  are  fit 
for  use  and  may  be  cut.  It  is  dressed  and  served 
up  like  As[)aragus.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  cover 
the  roots  in  the  fall,  or  beginning  of  winter,  with 
earth,  or  what  is  better,  rotten  manure.  It  may 
be  blanched  in  this  way,  b)^  those  who  may  not 
have  leisure  to  use  pots  or  boxes,  as  reconnnend- 
ed  above. 

Asparagus  should  now  be  planted.     Prepare 
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the  soil  well  by  trenching  18  inches  or  2  ft.  deep, 
and  abundantly  manuring.  Procure  good  two 
or  three  year  old  roots,  and  they  will  be  fit  for 
cutting  the  second  year  after  planting. 

Where  a  large  plot  is  to  be  planted  for  mar- 
keting, the  place  may  be  prepared  with  the  plow. 
A  subsoil  plow  should  be  used,  or  an  ordinary 
plow  may  be  run  twice  in  the  same  furrow. 

When  the  ground  is  prepared  it  may  be  laid 
out  in  beds,  4  or  5  feet  wide,  and  the  roots  plant- 
ed in  rows  1  foot  by  li,  and  an  inch  and  a  half 
below  the  surface.  For  extensive  culture,  rows 
'^  feet  wide,  and  plants  18  inches  apart,  is  better, 
;us  the  ground  can  be  woi-ked  with  greater  facili- 
ty. The  whole  matter  is  a;?  simple  as  the  cul- 
ture of  Indian  Corn,  and  no  man  who  appreci- 
ates the  value  of  healthy,  nutritious  vegetables  for 
his  family,  will  allow  this  spring  to  pass  without 
planting,  if  he  has  not  already  done  so. 

To   Correspondents. 

PRUNING,  &c. 

In  our  last  number,  we  remarked,  among  oth- 
er brief  hints  intended  to  remind  our  readers 
what  should  be  done — not  hoio  or  why  it  should — 
that  "orchards  should  now  be  pruned,  if  not  al- 
ready done,  and  that  no  pruning  should  be  done, 
if  it  can  be  avoided,  after  the  sap  has  commenced 
flowing;"  meaning,  that  spring  pruning  should 
he  co?}i2)leted  before  thejloio  of  sap  co?nmences. 

We  have  received  a  communication  ft'om 
"Brockport,"  on  this  subject,  assuming  that  we 
have  erred  in  advising  winter  or  spring  pruning, 
and  that  mid-summer  is  the  only  proper  season 
for  pruning.  In  support  of  this  he  quotes  the 
Genesee  Farmer  of  1832,  ^'■Kenrick^s  Orchard- 
i^t,"  '■'BueVs  American  Farmers^  last  rue  tor" 
and  "  Gaylord  and  Tuckefs  Husbandry^''' 

He  says — "  The  reasons  in  favor  of  summer 
pruning  are,  that  the  wounds  heal  rapidly,  leav- 
ing the  wound  uninjured,  while  if  pruned  in 
winter  they  dry  and  crack  under  the  cold  winds 
and  never  thoroughly  grow  over ;  and  spring 
trimming  permits  the  escape  and  loss  of  the  sap, 
and,  to  some  extent,  induces  efl'ects  similar  to 
the  winter  operation." 

We  are  no  advocate  of  severe  pruning  at  any 
season  of  the  year — particularly  in  common  or- 
chard culture.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  thin 
out  superfluous  branches,  and  regulate  the  form 
of  the  tree.  In  our  region  this  can  be  done  with 
safety  in  the  month  of  February  and  beginning 
of  March.  Reasons  in  favor  of  pruning,  at  this 
time,  are— First:  the  sap  which  would  be  expended 
in  sustaining  this  superfluous  wood,  will  increase 
the  vigor  and  productiveness  of  the  remaining 
portions  of  the  tree,  and  aid  in  developing  and 
maturing  the  fruit.  Second :  The  farmer  has 
much  more  leisure  in  February  than  lie  has  in 
mid-summer.  We  find  it  difiidult  to  direct  much 
attention  to  the  orchard  during  summer.  The 
wounds  caused  by  removing  small  limbs  heal  up 


immediately  if  pruning  is  carefully  performed, 
and  where  large  limbs  are  taken  oflj  which 
should  be  done  only  in  cases  of  absolute  necessi- 
ty, a  composition  of  some  kind  may  be  used  to 
exclude  the  air  until  the  wound  closes.  Sum- 
mer pruning  should  be  performed  very  cautious- 
ly. To  deprive  a  tree  of  a  large  portion  of  its 
wood  and  leaves  while  in  a  growing  state,  fre- 
quently produces  a  stagnation  of  the  sap,  and  in- 
duces disease.  We  find,  in  pruning  small  trees 
in  the  nursery  very  moderately — only  removing 
a  few  of  the  side  branches — that  it  causes  a  par- 
tial relaxation  of  their  energies.  Still  we  prac- 
tice summer  pruning,  and  indeed  pruning  at  all 
seasons,  more  or  less,  except  in  spring  ivhen  the 
buds  are  swelling  and  the  floie  of  sap  commences, 
and  until  the  leaves  are  fall  grown.  If  people 
would  attend  properly  to  their  trees  dui'ing  the 
whole  season,  no  pruning  would  be  necessary, 
that  would  injure  a  ti-ee  in  summer,  fall,  or  winter. 

We  base  our  remarks  on  experience.  Those 
who  prefer  other  methods  are  at  liberty  to  adopt 
them.  We  would  suggest,  however,  that  in  ca- 
ses of  this  kind  some  standard  authority  in  fruit 
culture  should  be  chosen.  As  our  correspondent 
has  not  quoted  Downing's  work  on  "  Fruil  and 
Fruit  Trees,"  we  would  beg  leave  to  reccom- 
mend  it  to  his  notice. 

As  regards  the  Virgalieu  Pear,  we  would  in- 
form "  Brockport"  that  the  figure  and  descrip- 
tion given  in  our  January  number,  were  taken 
from  a  genuine  specimen  before  us,  and  will  be 
instantly  recognized  as  correct  by  all  who  are 
familiar  with  that  popular  and  valuable  fruit. — 
Circumstances  modify,  sometimes  materially, 
the  form,  flavor,  and  time  of  ripening  of  fruits. 
That  described  as  not  arriving  at  maturity  on  the 
tree,  we  should  say  was  not  the  Virgalieu,  ex- 
cept the  soil  is  very  cold  and  unfavorable.  The 
other  spoken  of  in  Oneida  county  is  more  likely 
to  be  the  genuine  thing. 

Our  Nantucket  (Mass.)  correspondent  is  re- 
ferred to  an  article  on  the  subject  of  his  inquiry, 
published  elsewhere  in  this  department. 

Please  give  us  credit. — We  find  our  hints 
on  Garden  and  Orchard  operations  for  March, 
copied  in  the  Troy  Budget  of  24th  March,  cred- 
ited to  the  "New  York  IVIorning  News"!  We 
suspect  the  "  News"  has  published  them  as  its 
own,  and  in  doing  so  has  garbled  them  a  little, 
and  thus  perverted  the  sense,  which  shows  it 
knew  nothing  about  the  matter.  For  instance, 
in  speaking  of  cutting  scions,  we  said  that  "  two 
or  three  buds  of  the  last  years  growth  should  be 
left."  The  Nc?tis  has  it,  "two  or  three  buds  of 
last  years  growth  should  be  left  on  the  scions"  ! 
We  are  glad  to  see  our  items  copied,  but  we 
wish  it  to  be  done  correctly,  and  due  credit  giv- 
en us.  Some  of  our  exchanges  we  find  are  copy- 
ing our  figures  of  fruits,  without  any  acknowl- 
edgment.    Be  honest  gentlemen,  if  you  please. 
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HOVEY'S  SEEDLING  STRAWBERRY.     (Fig 


Culture  of  tlic  Strawberry. 

It  is  needless  for  us  to  waste  our  paper  in 
commending  the  culture  of  thirf  fruit  to  the  at- 
tention of  all  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  have 
a  garden,  or  land  enough  to  make  one.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  no  man  or  woman  is  worthy  a  gar- 
den who  will  not  appropriate  a  portion  of  it  to 
the  culture  of  the  Strawberry.  It  is  a  most  de- 
licious and  healthy  fruit.  The  plants  are  easily 
procured  and  easily  cultivated.  In  the  August 
number  of  our  last  volume,  we  gave  brief  direc- 
tions for  planting  and  cultivating,  and  noticed  a 
few  choice  sorts  for  small  collections. 

Lest  some  one  may  not  have  that  number  to 
refer  to,  or  anything  else  better,  we  will  add  a 
brief  hint  or  two  now.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
decidedly  better  not  to  attempt  this  matter  at  all, 
than  not  to  do  it  properly.  We  liave  seen  straw- 
berry beds  enough,  that  were  complete  nuisances 
in  a  garden — planted  on  an  unprepared  soil — 
neglected  entirely  after  planting  —  of  an  un- 
known variety,  perhaps  unwortluj  of  culture. — 
The  matter  should  stand  just  the  reverse  of  this. 
The  ground  should  be  well  prepared,  deep  and 
rich.  The  plants  should  be  of  well  selected,  es- 
teemed vai'ieties,  procured  from  a  well  known 
source. 

The  plants  mtiy  be  set,  where  ground  is  limit- 
ed, 18  inches  apart  each  way  ;  where  there  is 
plenty  of  land,  18  inches  apart  in  tlie  rows,  and 
2  J  feet  between  tlio  rows  is  preferable,  as  it  gives 
room  enougli  for  culture.  In  all  cases  the  ground 
should  be  kept  well  worked,  and  clear  of  weeds, 
and  the  runners  should  be  removed  as  often  as 


ROSS'  ]>Ha:.MX.     (Fig.  11.) 
In  cold  districts,  such  as  in  the  counties  of  Onei- 
da, Herkimer,   Otsego,  &c.,  and  north  of  us  in 


necessary.  In  the  fall,  say  October  or  early  in  Canada,  a  covering  of  branches  of  evergreens, 
November,  a  dressing  of  v/ell  rotted  manure  or  leaves,  should  be  given,  to  the  depth  of  two  or 
should  be  spaded  or  forked  in  between  the  rows.  1  three  inches.     After  the  second  or  thir.l  year's 
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bearing,  the  j)lants  may  be  renewed,  by  allowing 
young  plants,  runners,  to  establisli  themselves  in 
the  spaces  between  the  old  ones — having  previ- 
ously prepared  the  spaces  by  spading  and  ma- 
nuring. After  the  young  plants  are  well  rooted, 
and  when  the  crop  has  been  all  gathered,  the  old 
ones  may  be  spaded  down  to  enrich  the  ground. 
This  is  a  very  simple  and  very  excellent  meth- 
od of  renewing  the  plants — a  matter  that  should 
not  be  neglected,  as  old  plants  become  sterile  or 
produce  inferior  fruit. 

The  following  are  very  fine  for  general  cul- 
ture :  Ilovey's  Seedling,  Ross'  Phoenix,  Keen's 
Seedling,  Large  Early  Scarlet,  Bishop's  Orange, 
Red  and  White  Alpine,  and  particularly  Sfod- 
dard's  Seedling  Alpine,  which  has  attracted  so 
much  attention  for  its  extraordinary  size  and  pro- 
ductiveness. We  give  in  this  number  figures  of 
Hovey's  Seedling  and  Ross'  Phoenix,  both  su- 
perb kinds.  We  may  add  here,  in  regard  to 
Hovey's  Seedling,  that  the  fruit  committee  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society  has  recently 
awarded  a  special  'premium  to  Hovey  &  Co.  of 
$50  for  this  variety,  and  state  "  that  after  a  trial 
of  12  years,  they  know  of  no  Strawberry  of  su- 
perior merit,  and  where  it  is  cultivated  near  oth- 
er varieties,  it  will  prove  one  of  the  best,  where 
all  are  g'oofZ."  There  are  several  new  varieties 
we  are  now  cultivating,  which  are  highly  spoken 
of,  but  we  cannot  at  present,  recommend  them 
for  general  culture. 

Horticultural  Society. 

Officers  of  the  "Horticultural  Society  of  the  Valley  of 
the  Genesee,''  for  the  current  year: 

WILLIAM  PITKL^,  President. 

L.  B.  Langworthy,    ") 

Isaac  Hills,  | 

J.  R.  MoRKAV,  V    Vice  Presidents. 

A.  Erickson, 

Asa  Rowe,  J 

J.   W.  BlssELL,    Treasurer. 

Jas.  H.  Watts,    Correspondhtg  Secretary. 

J.  M.  Whitney,  Recording  Secretary. 

The  Horticultural  Society  of  the  Valley  of  the  Gene- 
see, present  the  following  list  of  premiums  for  the  year  1843 : 
VEGETABLES. 

Asparagus — barliest  and  best  three  bunches, --$1 

Peas— Earliest  and  best  half  peck,  $2 — second  best,  $1 

Cucumbers — Earliest  and  best  pair, 2 

Jihubarb — Best  12  stalks, 1 

I'otatoe-i — Earliest  and  best  half  peck, 1 

Tomatoes — Earliest  and  best  six, 1 

Corn — Earliest  and  best  six  ears, 1 

Celery — Best  dozen,  $2 — second  best,  |)1. 

Cnuliiiower — Best  single, 1 

Lima  Beans— Earliest  and  best  half  peck,. 2 

Best  display  of  vegetables  during  season, 3 

Discretionarj-  premiums  will  be  awarded  by  the  Commit- 
tee, at  their  discretion,  to  the  amount  of  $11. 

FRUIT  AND  -MELONS. 
Apples — Greatest  number  of  varieties  and   best  grown, 

.$3— best  six  specimens  of  summer,  $1— best  six  speci- 
mens of  fall,  $1. 
Pears — Greatest  number  of  varieties  and  best  grown.  $3 — 

best  six  specimens  of  summer,  $2— best  six  specimens 

of  fall,  $2. 
Cherries — Best  three  specimens,  $2 — best  3  varieties,  §2 
Peaches — Earliest  and  best  six  specimens,  $3 — best  three 

varieties,  $3 — greatest  number  of  varieties  and   best 

grown,  $2 — best  single  specimen,  .$1. 


Apricots — Earliest  and  best  six  specimens.  $2 — greatest 

number  of  varieties  and  best  grown,  $2. 
Plums — Eiirliestand  best  six  specimens,  $2 — greatest  num- 
ber of  varieties  and  best  grown,  $2. 

Nectarines — Best  three  specimens, ^1 

Quinces— Greatest  number  of  varieties  and  best  grown, . .  2 
Goosberries — Best  flavored  three  specimens,  $1 — greatest 

number  of  varieties  and  best  grown,  $2. 
Currants — Greatest  number  of  varieties  and  best  grown,  1 
Raspberries  do.  do.  do.  1 

Strawberries — Greatest  number  of  varieties  and  best 
grown,  %\i — earliest  and  best  12  specimens,  $2 — best  12 
specimens,  $2.  ,, 

Grapes — Greatest  number  of  varieties  and  best  grown, 
$2— best  single  bunch,  $2— second  best  single  bunch, $  1. 
Watermelons — Best  specimen,  §2 — second  best,  %\, 
Muskmoions — Best  specimen,  .$2 — second  best,  $1. 

Best  show  of  assorted  fruit  at  fall  exhibition, 3 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Committee  will  award  dis- 
cretionary premiums,  should  they  think  proper,  amounting 
to  f]3. 

FLOWERS. 

Hyacinths — Best  display, .^2 

Tulips,  do.  2 

Peonies,  do. 3 

Pansies,  do. 1 

Roses,  (hardy,)  greatest  number  of  var.  and  best  grown,.  3 

Do.  best  six  varieties 2 

Do.     (Bengal,)     do.        do.      ' 1 

Do.     (Bourbon.)  do.         do 1 

Do.     (i\oisette,)  do.         do 1 

Carnations  and  Picotces,  best  display, 2 

Do.  do.        best  twelve  varieties, 1 

Do.  do.         best  single  bloom, I 

Annuals — Best  display  during  season, 3 

Dahlias — Greatest  number  of  varieties  and  best  grown,..  4 

Do.        best  twelve  varieties, 2 

Do.        best  single  bjpom, 1 

Do.       best  SeedJing, 1 

Flowering  Shrubs — Best  display  during  season, 2 

Do.         Trees,  do.  do.  1 

Best  Floral  design,  $3 — second  best,  $2. 

Best  boquet  of  cut  llowers,  %2 — second  best,  $1. 

GREEN-HOUSE  PLANTS. 
Best  12  plants,  $2 — best  single  specimen,  $2. 
NATIVE  FLOWERS. 

Greatest  number  of  v.arieties,.. ^3 

In  addition,  the  Committee  will  award  discretionary  pre- 
miums as  above,  amounting  to  $10. 

NURSERYMEN'S  PREMIUMS. 

Best  display  of  green-house  plants  at  fall  exhibition, $5 

Best  Floral  design, 3 

Best  show  of  Apples, _   l 

Do.  Pears, 1 

Do.  Peaches,  1 

Do.  Plums, 1 

Do.  Cherries...    _ \ 

Do.  Apricots,.. 1 

Do.  Strawberries, _   \ 

Greatest  number  of  varieties  of  Roses, 1 

ESSAYS  :   open  to  all. 
Best  Essay  on  Curculio,  with  result  of  experiments  and   - 

insect  in  various  stages, 45 

Best  Essay  on  Honey  bee  moth, 5 

Do.  Peach  worm, 3 

RULES. 
No  article  shall  be  entered  for  competition  except  at  gen- 
eral cxb.ibiiions,  unless  the  competitor  shall  have  been  a 
member  of  the  society  for  at  least  one  monlli. 

Tiie  Society  reserves  the  right  to  withhold  premiums  on 
inferior  specimens,  evon  thougli  they  should  be  the  best  es:- 
hibiled. 

Members  may  enter  articles  tor  exhibiticm  merely  which  are 
not  of  their  own  growth  or  production. 

All  articles  entered  for  competition  shall  be  labelled  wit'u 
their  nam.es  and  tlie  name  of  the  producer  ;  and  no  specimen 
incorrectly  named,  shall  be  considered  as  en  I  it  led  to  any 
premium.  J.  M.  WHITNEY,  Rec.  Sec'y. 

Manuring  Pinks. — The  Gardner's  Chronicle 
says,  a  friend  manured  some  pinks  very  freely 
with  rotten  rags,  and  the  improvement  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  bloom  was  astonishing. 
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The  llorticuUiiral  Society  of  the  Valley  of  the 
Gcni-spc. 

We  publish  in  anotlier  place  the  names  of  the 
officers  of  this  Society;  also  a  list  of  premiums, 
offered  for  the  present  year,  1846. 

The  ol)jects  of  this  Society  will  be,  to  awaken 
such  a  spirit  of  improvement  in  gardening, 
throughout  tiie  Genesee  Valley,  as  will  enrich 
our  Gardens  and  Orchards  w  ith  the  finest  fruits 
of  the  earth,  and  embellish  every  home  with  trees, 
shrubs,  and  plants  of  ornaincnt.  The  best  gar- 
dens in  the  world,  at  this  day,  owe  their  richest 
treasures  to  the  influence  of  Horticultural  Socie- 
ties. Ours,  if  well  managed  and  well  patronised, 
as  we  do  hope  it  will  be,  must  prove  a  great  pub- 
lic bcnefoctor.  We  call  on  every  friend  of  im- 
provement, in  Western  New  York,  more  par- 
ticularly in  the  Valley  of  the  Genesee — every 
lover  of  fine  fruits  and  beautiful  flowers — all  who 
have  an  interest  in  the  improvement  of  the  soil, 
or  \f\\o  wish  to  see  their  own  section  of  country 
take  its  proper  rank  in  the  progressive  move- 
vement  of  the  day,  to  give  prompt  assistance  in 
building  up  and  sustaining  this  Society. 

The  great  landed  proprietors  should  assist 
freely,  if  only  in  view  of  their  individual  inter- 
ests. They,  in  a  particular  manner,  will  be 
benefited.  The  Society  will  ^lid  in  developing 
the  superiority  of  our  country  for  fruit  growing 
and  gardening,  and  thereby  enhance  its  value 
materially. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  state,  that  many 
wealthy  and  tasteful  citizens  of  the  surrounding 
country  and  villages,  have  expressed  their  satis- 
faction at  the  formation  of  the  society,  and  prom- 
ised their  hearty  co-operation. 

THE  FRUIT  CULTURIST,   Adapted  to  the  Climate  of 
the  Northern  States  ;  Containing  Directions  for  Raising 
Young  Trees  in  tho  Nursery,  and  for  the  Management 
of  the  Orchard  and  Fruit  Garden.     By  John  J.  Thomas. 
We  are  indebted  to  a  friend  for  a  copy  of  this 
work,  which  is  received  just  as  our  paper  is  going 
to  press.     We  have  glanced  hastily  over  it,  and 
find  it  exactly  what  we  expected — a  plain,  prac- 
tical little  book,  well  calculated  to  effect  the  de- 
signs of  the  author,  as  stated  in  the  preface,  viz: 
"To  furnish  useful  directions  to  those  who  m.iy 
be  little  acquainted  with  the  management  of  fruit 
trees,  promote  the  culture  of  the  best  varieties, 
and  improve  their  treatment  so  as  to  secure  ex- 
cellence and  productiveness  in  a  more  eminent 
degree  than  is  usually  attained." 

It  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  contains 
^^General  direelions  and  practices,''''  and  the  sec- 
ond ^' On  the  different  kinds  of  fruits.''*  Each 
part  is  divided  into  chapters,  in  winch  the  vari- 
ous branches  of  the  subject  are  separately  trected, 
in  as  plain  and  concise  a  manner  as  possible. — 
One  chapter  is  devoted  to  imj)lements,  illustrated 
with  engravings — and  at  the  end  is  a  "  descrip- 
tive list  of  fruits,"  after  the  manner  of  the  best 
nursery  catalogues.     This  is  decidedly  the  book 


for  the  "ten  hundred  thousand"  fruit  growers  in 
the  northern  states.  Every  man  and  woman 
who  cultivates  to  the  number  of  one  tree  should 
have  it,  and  have  it  immediately.  It  will  save 
an  immense  deal  of  trouble  in  asking  questions 
of  persons  who  are  perhaps  too  busy,  or  ill  quali- 
fied, to  answer  them.  To  the  mullitudes  of  per- 
sons of  all  i)rofessions,  and  of  no  profession,  who 
are  here  and  there  embarking  in  the  nursery 
business,  without  the  least  knowledge  of  the  mat- 
ter, it  is  invaluable. 

We  hope  it  will  be  placed  in  every  school  dis- 
trict library  in  the  State.  It  is  \\e\\  adapted  to 
promote  taste  and  knowledge  amongst  the  young. 
We  may  refer  to  it  again,  when  we  have  more 
space  and  leisure — and  after  we  have  given  it  a 
more  careful  perusal.  It  can  be  had  of  D.  M. 
Dewey,  Arcade  News  Room,  Rochester,  at  the 
price  of  50  cents. 


MOUNT  HOPE  BOTANIC  GARDEN  AND  NURSERIES, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

(^SouthSt.  Paul  St.,  nearly  opposite  the  Cemetery.) 

The  Proprietors  of  this  Establishment  offer  for 
sale  an  unusually  large  and  fine  collection  of 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 

Flowering  Shrubs,  Vines  anu  Roses,  Hardy  Herback- 

ous  Plants,  Double  Dahlias  and  IjUlbous  Roots; 

Grape  Vines,  Raspberries,  Strawberries, 

and  Gooseberries;    Asparagus  Roots, 

Rhubarb,    &c.  ;     Hedge    Plants, 

Green  House  Plants,  &c. 

The  collection  of  Fruit  Trees  comprises  th  ^  most  popular 
varieties  cultivated,  and  has  been  grown  w  ith  tho  greatest 
possible  care  to  ensure  aceuracJ^  The  Proprietors  are 
practical  and  experienced  NitrseryTneii,  and  wholly  devoted  to 
the  business  ; — all  the  important  operations  are  either  per- 
formed by  themselves  or  under  their  immediate  inspection. 

Experience  has  fully  proved  that  the  trees  grown  at  this 
point,  in  addition  to  being  free  from  diseases,  are  better  ad- 
apted to  cold  climates  than  those  of  any  other  portion  of  the 
United  States. 

The  collection  of  Apples  includes  several  thousands  of 
the  famous  new  American  Apple,  tlie  "Northern  Spy." 

A  large  assortment  of  Pears,  of  the  choicest  kinds,  are 
firopagated  on  quince  stocks  for  Dwarfs  and  Pyramids, 
and  will  beiir  the  first  or  second  year  after  planting;  they 
are  admirably  adapted  for  garden  culture.  A  lot  of  these 
are  now  on  hand,  of  extra  size,  for  immediate  bearing. 

The  collection  of  Ornamental  Trees  is  large  and  fine, 
comprising  several  hundred  of  tho  splendid  Pawhmia  Im- 
perials, 'i'hc  catalogue  of  Roses  embraces  the  most  popu- 
lar new  varieties.  A  great  variety  are  propagated  for 
standard  or  Tree  Roses,  4  to  6  feet  high,  vvitli  fine  heads. 

Of  Doithle  Dahlias  the  assortment  is  unsurpassed,  inclu- 
ding the  finest  show  flowers  yet  introduced  to  this  country, 
and  many  that  were  im]>orted  last  season  at .')  guineas  each. 
A  catalogue  will  be  published  in  Ajiril. 

The  stock  of  Green  House  Plants  is  very  extensive,  and 
includes  the  most  beautiful  new  Pelargonium  (Geranium,) 
Fuchsia,  (Jamcilia,  Calceolaria,  Verbena,  Cactus,  &C.,  &c.. 
all  finely  grown,  and  will  be  sold  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

Trees  and  Plants  packed  in  the  best  manner,  and  shipped 
to  any  part  of  the  country  agreea!)lc  to  order. 

Priced  catalogues  amt  gratis  to  all  post  paid  applicationa. 
Orders  from  unknown  correspondents  should  be  accompan- 
ied \\  ith  a  remittance  or  reference. 

ELLWANGER  &  B.\RRY 

Rochesfer,  April,  1846. 

Sanford's  Straw  Cutter. 

Forsale  hyRAPAL.iE  &Briggs  at  the  GENESEE  SEED 
STORE,  No.  10  Front  St.,  Rochester.      Price  $15. 
Rochester,  April  1846.  [4-tf,l 
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«  Burrall's  Patent  Shell-Wheel  Plow." 


Saves  one-third  draft,  and  viorks  well. 
Made  and  sold,  at  Wliolesaln  and  Retail,  by  CURTIS, 
ROSE  ifc  Co.,  (Geneva,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,)  manufactu- 
rers of  Threshing  Machines  and  Separators,  Clover  Mills, 
Corn  Shelling  Separators,  (a  new  and  desirable  article,) 
Steam  Engines  and  Boilers,  Mill  Gearings,  Water  Wheels, 
Stoves,  Hollow  Ware,  Potash  and  Caldron  Kettles,  &c. 

The  Wheel  Plows  and  Corn  Shellers  can  also  he  obtained 
at  the  following  places  : 

Rai'alje  <V.  Briggs,  Genesee  Seed  Store,  Rocliester. 

Eden  Foster,  Batavia, 

Hall,  Rhoades  &c  Sherman,  Syracuse. 

Peter  Cronkhite,  Hallowell,  Canada. 

B.  F.  Davy  &  Co.,  Bath,  Canada.  [4-3t] 


American  Plow  Factory ! 


[This  ciil  ilucs  not  ]  r„|,Lrl>  icprescnt  t!ie  Plo\\.] 
CODDING S   AMERICAN  PLOW. 

The  universal  testimony  of  all  who  have  used  this 
Plow,  is,  that  it  is  the  Plow  for  every  farmer  to  have  in  his 
possession.  It  will  draw  lighter  than  any  plow  now  in  use 
to  do  tlie  same  work,  thus  saving  much  work  for  your  teams. 
The  following  extract  from  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
the  State  Agrkidtvral  Fair  will  show  the  differonce  in  this 
respect  between  this  and  some  of  the  bett  I'lows  tested. — 
"Cayuga  County  383  pounds  draft;  Ontario  Co.,  431  do.; 
Caledonia,  422  do. ;  Eagle,  (Mass.)  415  do.;  I. ockline,  im- 
proved, 483  do.;  Iron  Beam,  388  do.;  Livingston  Co.,  400 
do.;  OTx"  Coddings  American,  320  do.  !  "'  ^£31  Sixty-eight 
pounds  lighter  draft  than  the  lowest  on  tlie  ground.  With 
this  plow  you  can  turn  your  furrows  ?/^;  hill — give  them  the 
half  lap,  completely  shutting  in  the  grass  so  as  to  prevent 
its  growing.  With  it  you  can  plow  your  stony  ground, 
stubble  or  clover,  and  "  any  thnig  else."  They  are  wooded 
with  first  rate  seasoned  white  oak  timber,  in  the  very  best 
manner,  and  warranted  to  be  right  in  every  respect.  'They 
are  ground  and  -polished  before  leaving  the  shop,  which 
makes  them  ready  for  immediate  use. 

Call  at  the  Shop  and  examine  the  recommendations. — 
Among  others  who  have  used  them,  we  would  refer  to  the 
Society  of  Sltakers,  near  Mt.  Morris.  Orders  supplied,  at 
wholesale  and  retail,  to  any  part  of  the  U.  S.  or  Canada,  and 
a  constant  supply  on  hand  at  the  American  Plow  Factory,  on 
Aqueduct  st.,  rear  of  No.  17  Buffalo  st.,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
by  CAPRON  &  CURTIS. 

*^*  Also  for  sale,  in  tliis  city,  by  Philip  W.  Cornwell, 
Frankfort — E.  Taylor,  Agricultural  Warehouse,  Hill  st. — 
Z.  C.  Colrin,  Soutli  St.  Paul  st. — and  S//iith  i)j-  Gould,  cor- 
ner of  Buffalo  and  Trowbridge  sts.  By  John  Reynolds,  Pult- 
neyville ;  TU.  J.  Stoutenlinrg,  Williamson ;  J.  L.  Sanfurd, 
Palmyra ;  B.  Fish,  Sodus  Phalax  ;  C.  P.  Smith,  Ontario, 
and  country  merchants  generally. 

N.  B.  Points  always  kept  in  the  vicinity  where  plows  are 
used.  03=  Wood  and  Country  Produce  taken  in  exchange 
for  Plows.  [4-2t] 


Peas  Wanted. — Wanted,  at  the  Genesee  Seed  Store, 
two  or  three  hundred  bushels  Peas,  of  the  first  quality,  for 
which  the  highest  cash  price  will  be  paid  by 

RAPALJE  &  BRIGGS. 

2tf.  No.  10,  Front-st.,  Rochester. 


Eggs.— The  subscriber  has  for  sale  a  few  dozen  EGGS 
from  the  breed  of  fowls  described  by  Bement  as  the  "  Os- 
trich Fowls."     Price,  37s  cents  per  dozen. 

J.  W.  BISSELL, 
Al  the  Commercial  Nursery,  Main-St.,  Rochester. 


Agricultural  Books. 

Sage  &,  Brother,  corner  of  Bufialo  and  State  streets     * 
Rochester,  have  a  largo  and  well  selected  assortment  of  the 
most  approved  Works  on  Agriculture,  among  which  arc  the 
following  : 

Johnson's  Farmer's  Encyclopedia — Downing's  Fruits  and 

Fruit  Trees  of  America — Boussingault's  Rural  Economy 

Johnston's  Agricultural  Chemistry — The  American  Poulter- 
er's Companion — Stewart's  Stable  Economy — Youatt  on 
the  Horse— Hind's  and  Mason's  Farrieries — Youatt  and  Cla- 
ter  on  Cattle — Morrell's  American  Shepherd — Blacklock's 
Treatise  on  Sheej- — Farmers'  and  Emigrants  Hand  Book — 
Kcnrick's  American  Orciiardisl — Buell's  Farmer's  Instructcw 
— Gaylord  &,  Tucker's  American  Husbandry — Armstrong's 
Agriculture — A  Treatise  on  Vegetable  Physiology — Liebeg's 
Animal  and  Agricultural  Chemistries — Beatty  on  Agricul- 
ture— Falkner's  Farmers  Treasure — Smith  on  Productive 
Farming — Fessenden's  Complete  Farmer — Child  on  Beet 
Sugar — Fessenden's  New  American  Gardener — Johnson's 
Gardening  for  the  Eadies — Bridgeman's  Gardener's  In- 
structor. [4-2t]  Rochester,  April,  1846. 


The  newly  Imported  Horse  'Consternation' 

Will  serve  mares  at  $20,  the  ensuing  season,  at  the  sta- 
bles of  C.  T.  ALBOT,  Stoke  Post,  Oneida  county,  N.  Y. 

He  is  sixteen  hands  high,  very  powerful,  and  has  splendid 
action.  He  was  got  by  Confederate,  dam  Curiosity  by  Fi- 
garo, lie  took  the  First  Premium  at  the  State  Fair  in  Sep- 
tember last.  [4-2t*] 

♦  The  Imported  Horse  Alfred, 

Which  took  the  first  premium  at  the  New  York  State  Ag- 
ricultural Fair,  in  1843,  will  stand  for  mares  this  season, 
184(3,  at  the  following  places,  viz: 
At  William  Garbi'tt's,  Wheatland,  as  follows  ; — 
On  Saturday  and  Monday,  May      2    and     4 
"      16     "      18 
"     30  June    1 
"  "         June  13      "     15 

"     27      "     29 
"  "  July    11  July  13 

At  John  Baker's,  Macedon,  as  follows  ; — 

On  Saturday  and  Monday,  May     9    and    11 
"      23      "     25 
"  "         June     6  June    8 

"     20      "     22 
"  "         July     4  July    6 

"      18      "     20 
At  the  Amei-ican  Hotel,  in  Rochester,  on  Wednesdays  and 
Thursdays  of  every  week,  to  the  close  of  the  season,  com- 
mencing April  20  and  30. 

Terms  : — Ten  dollars  to  insure  a  foal,  paj-able  1st  of 
March,  1847.  Persons  parting  with  mares  before  foaling 
time  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  services  of  the  Horse. 

GEORGE  FORDON. 
March,  1846.  JOHN  BAKER. 


Colman's  Agricultural  Tour. — Subscribers  to  the 

above  work  are  hereby  notified  that  No.  5  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  agent,  ready  for  delivery,  and  they  will  please 
call  for  them.  JAMES  H.  WATTS,  Agent. 

Rochester,  April  1,  1846. 


Corn  Shellers  !"A  first  ratc^  article,  price  .^lO,  for  sale 
at  No.  10,  Front-st.  RAPALJE  &  BRIGGS. 


Castor  Oil  Beans. — Just  received,  and  for  sale  at  the 
Genesee  Sead  Store,  No.  10  Front-st.,  by 

[4]  RAPALJE  &  BRIGGS. 


Rakes — 09  dozen  I.  Stark's  superior  Hay  Rakes,  for  sale 
at  the  Genesee  Agricultural  Store,  No.  10.  Front-st.,  by 
[4]  RAPALJE  &  BRIGGS. 


Branch  Peas. — 100  Bushels  German  Branch  Peas,  a 
very  superior  article,  just  received  and  for  sale  at  the  Gen- 
esee Seed  Store.  [4]  RAPALJK  &  BRIGGS. 

PIo%vs  for  Sale. — We  have  on  hand,  and  intend  to 
keep  constantly  for  sale,  the  celebrated  Diamond  and  Wis- 
amsin  Plows,  the  merits  of  which  have  been  fully  tested. 
Price,  $7,00  for  medium  size.  The  farming  community  are 
respectfully  invited  to  give  us  a  call. 

RAPALJE  &  BRIGGS, 

2tf.  No.  10,  Froni-rt 
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McCOR)IirK'S  PATENT  "VIRGLMA  REAPER." 

[For  Cut  of  this  Macuini:,  ske  page  91.] 

Brockport,  March  20,  1846. 

The  undersipiied  respectfully  oilers  his  PATENT  REAP- 
ER to  the  fanners  of  Aevv  York,  und  the  Western  States 
generally  ;  and  while  lie  believes  that  no  labor  saving  ma- 
chine has  ever  ijet^i  introduced  into  public  favor  more  cau- 
tiously, and  at  the  same  time  with  more  general  satisfaction 
to  purchasers  than  his  Reaper,  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  be- 
ing able  to  present  it  for  llie  harvest  of  184(),  in  a  greatly 
improved  slate.  He  can  now  warrant  the  raking  of  the 
wheat  from  the  machine  to  be  accomplished  with  ease  and 
completeness,  by  a  man  comfortably  seated  upon  it,  whose 
position  may  be  seen  i'roin  the  above  cut.  This  improve- 
ment was  thoroughly  tested  in  the  last  harvest  with  the 
most  signal  success,  and  as  is  believed,  perfects  the  Reaper. 
An  account  of  its  operation  on  the  estate  of  the  late  Gen. 
Mills  of  .Mount  iMorris,  by  Samuel  J.  Mills,  Esq.,  is  hereto 
subjoined. 

This  Machine,  unlike  many  of  the  improvements  of  the 
present  age,  is  not  now  ollcred  to  the  public  eitlicr  as  an  un- 
tried experiment,  or  only  having  been  partiallj'  tested,  and 
therefore  not  to  he  relied  upon.  It  has  been  extensively 
and  most  succcssfull}'  in  use  in  Virginia,  since  the  harvest 
of  1842  ;  and  during  the  last  two  years  has  been  extensively 
introduced  into  most  of  the  wheat  growing  states  of  the 
Union,  and  in  no  case  has  it  met  with  any  opposition.  So 
wide  has  been  its  range  of  operations  in  the  last  harvest 
thai  it  would  be  impossible,  in  a  publication  of  this  descrip- 
tion, to  give  all,  or  even  very  many  of  the  numerous  ceriifi- 
cates  that  have  been  procured  of  its  satisfactory  performance. 
Hand  Bills  will  he  issued  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  by 
Messrs.  Backus,  Fitch,  &.  Go.  ot  Brockport,  IMonroe  Co., 
containing  not  only  a  description  of  the  Machine,  but  the 
most  full  and  unequivocal  testimony  of  its  usefulness  and 
value  to  the  farmer,  by  numerous  individual.N-  of  the  very 
first  respectability  wdio  have  witnessed  its  operalions.  The 
■terms  on  which  this  machine  may  be  had,  and  the  guaranty 
that  will  be  given  on  its  sale,  should  induce  every  farmer 
whose  lands  and  crops  suit  its  operation  to  give  it  a  trial — 
as,  should  it  prove  equal  to  the  guaranty,  it  will  do  inore 
than  pay  for  itself  in  cutting  a  single  harvest.  Any  person 
can  make  the  calculation  for  himself.  As  improved,  one  man 
to  rake,  and  a  boy  to  dri\.e  the  horses,  will  attend  the  Ma- 
chine, instead  of  two  full  hands  as  before,  and  from  two  to 
three  acres  more  in  a  daj'  m.ay  be  cut  by  the  improved  Raker 
than  with  the  old,  by  means  of  the  greater  ease  with  which 
it  is  done,  which  makes  a  great  diflerence  in  a  single  harvest 
of  any  extent — say  r:  25  or  .$30. 

The  Reaper  is  warranted  to  cut  from  15  to  20  acres  a  daj- — 
to  save  an  average  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  to  the  acre  hat 
would  be  lost  by  ordinary  cnidling,  to  be  durable  and  not 
liable  to  get  out  of  order,  and  the  raking  as  stated  above. 
Price  $100,  payable  on  delivery  at  Brockport,  Monroe  Co., 
New  York  ;  or  time  will  be  given  for  good  paper  drawing 
interest. 

The  undersigned,  Patentee  of  the  Machine,  has  contract- 
ed witii  Messrs.  Backus,  Fitch,  &  Co.,  of  this  })lace,  expe- 
rienced, well  known,  and  established  manufacturers,  for 
the  making  of  a  large  numb  r  of  Reapers  for  the  ensuing 
harvest,  to  whom  orders  may  be  dircct<id.  Many  orders 
have  been  already  received  fnmi  the  west,  as  well  as  from 
the  snrrotuiding  country  ;  therefore  any  persons  desious  of 
obtiiining  machines  w'ould  do  well  to  make  early  applica- 
tion, as  we  do  not  expect  to  be  able  to  supply  all  demands. 

C.  H.  McCORMICK. 

{From  the  Mount  Morris  ( N.  Y.)  Spectator.'] 
Mj{.  HARDiNf; — Dear  Sir  :  Having  made  a  trial  of  Mr. 
Cyrus  II.  McCormick's  Reaping  Machine,  for  Cutting  Grain, 
I  take  pleasure  in  making  a  public  statement  of  it,  agreeably 
to  his  wishes.  Mr.  McCormick,  the  inventor,  introdu(!ed 
his  machine  here  from  Virginia.  He  did  not  arrive  with  it 
wntil  the  sea-son  for  cutting  Wheat  had  nearly  passed — and 
consequently  cut  only  about  thirty  acres  for  mo.  The 
ground  was  level,  being  on  the  ticnesec  Flats,  though  the 
surface  was  somewhat  uneven,  as  it  was  a  piece  turned 
over  last  fall,  when  put  into  wheat,  with  a  very  heavy  turf, 
and  many  of  the  sods  still  remaining  on  the  top  of  the  ground. 
But  they  seemed  to  form  no  impediment  to  its  succcsful  op- 
eration. The  machine  cut  one  piece  of  twenty-five  acres  in 
a  little  less  than  a  day  and  a  half ;  averaging  about  two  acres 
p<-r  hour  for  the  time  it  was  in  optiration.  The  wheat  cut, 
if  well  fdled,  would  yield  about  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre. 
The  grain  was  cut  cleaner  and  more  even  than  could  have 


been  cut  with  the  cradle  or  sickle.  It  is  drawn  by  two  hor- 
ses with  ease,  and  is  attended  by  a  man  to  rake,  and  a  boy 
to  ride  and  drive,  'i'he  raker  rides  on  a  seat  attached  to  the 
Machine,  and  rakes  the  wheat  olV at  the  side  in  gavels  ready 
for  binding.  The  Machine  is  simple  in  its  construction. — 
The  Knife  has  a  sickle  edge,  and  plays  horizontally  ;  and 
is  represented  to  cut  one  hundred  acres  or  more  without 
.sharpening.  The  reel  gathers  tlie  wheat  for  cutting,  and 
lops  it  over  on  the  table  for  the  raker.  1  design  to  use  the 
Mai  hine  the  next  season.  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  work 
well  on  up  lands,  where  tolerably  free  from  stumps  and 
large  stones. 

A  number  of  persons  who  were  present  and  witnessed  its 
operation,  uniformly,  I  believe,  expressed  much  satisfiction. 

An  incident  occurred  which  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
mention.  Two  Cnidlers,  hearing  that  a  Machine  was  in 
the  lot  for  cutting  Wheat,  never  having  seen  one,  and  be- 
lieving that  they  could  cut  faster  and  better  than  any  live 
Machine,  started,  with  Cradles  in  hand,  with  the  determi- 
nation (to  use  their  own  words)  of  "  skunking  it."  As  they 
reached  the  fence,  in  .sight  of  the  Machine,  and  saw  the 
rapid  pace  with  which  it  moved,  they  hid  their  cradles  in 
the  crook  of  the  fence,  and  sloped  otT. 

Yours,  &c.,  SAMUEL  J.  MILLS. 

3ft.  Morris,  Aug.  15,  1845. 

The  undersigned  deem  it  necessary  to  add  but  little  to 
the  foregoing  account  of  the  celebrated  "  Virginia  Reaper," 
as  given  by  the  inventor.  After  witnessing  its  operation, 
and  that  to  the  satisfaction,  we  believe,  of  a  large  number 
of  farmers  who  were  present,  we  were  induced  to  purchase 
the  exclusive  right  to  supply  the  counties  of  Monroe  and 
Orleans.  We  were,  and  still  are,  satisfied  that  it  must  al- 
most entirely  supercede  all  other  methods  of  harvesting  on 
all  lands  suited  to  its  operation,  which  (it  will  be  observed 
from  cirtiticatcs)  are  neither  required  to  be  level  or  smooth, 
though  it  is  of  course  desirable  to  prepare  lands  as  well  as 
may  be  for  its  operation.  It  is  also  adapted  to  small,  as  well 
as  large  farmers,  as  two,  three,  or  more  can  unite  in  the 
pureliase  of  a  machine,  according  to  the  extent  of  their  har- 
vest, or  the  size  of  their  farms. 

As  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  McCokmick,  we  have  con- 
tracted with  him  to  manufacture  a  large  number  of  his  Reap- 
ers, which  will  be  furnished  on  the  terms  above  mentioned, 
and  for  which  orders  will  be  thankfully  received,  and 
promptly  and  faithfully  attended  to. 

BACKUS,  FITCH,  &  CO., 
Brockport,  Monroe  County,  N.    Y. 


ROCHESTER  (N.  Y.)  NURSERY. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

The  subscriber  offers  for  sale  a  choice  collec- 
tion of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  and  Hardy  Shrubs, 
which  have  been  cultivated  with  great  care,  and  are  of  suit- 
able size  for  transplanting  this  spring.  Persons  wishing  a 
succession  of  fruit,  and  not  being  familiar  with  the  necessa- 
ry varieties,  by  leaving  the  selection  to  the  subscriber  may 
depend  upon  receiving  the  most  desirable  assortment.  In 
every  such  selection,  quality,  and  not  the  size  of  the  trees, 
will  be  the  rule  adopted. 

]}[^  For  particulars  see  Catalogue,  which  may  be  had  by 
application.  Orders  from  a  distance  will  be  carefully  pack- 
ed and  shipped  accoiding  to  directions.  Nursery,  East 
North-st.,  3  miles  North  of  Rochester.     Office  30  Front-st. 

April,  1846.  SAMUEL  MOULSON. 


CHOICE  FRUIT  TREES. 

For  Sale,  at  the  Rochester  Commercial  Nursery,  on 
Main  street,  one  mile  east  of  the  Court  House.  The  sub- 
scribers olfer  for  sale  nearly  200,000  Fruit  Trees  of  various 
varieties  and  sizes,  for  cash  or  credit,  upon  the  most  favor- 
able terms. 

Also — .\n  assortment  of  hardy  Ornamental  Trees  and 
Shrubs. 

Also — Scions  of  almost  every  description  of  Fruit.  The 
sibovohave  lieen  thoroughly  tested,  and  will  be  warranted 
of  the  kinds  represented. 

BISSELL  &  HOOKER,  at  the  Nursery,  or 
J,  W.  BissELL,  No.  1,  Arcade  Hall. 

March  1,  1846.  2m. 


Wanted,  at  the  Genesee  Seed  Store,  500  bushels  Tim- 
othy and  Clover  Seed,  for  which  the  highest  cash  price  wil 
be  iKiid  by  the  subscribers.  RAPALJE  &.  BRIGGS. 


1846. 
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ROCEESTER  SEED  STORE, 

AND 

WARE-HOUSE   FOR   FARMING   TOOLS. 

By   JAMES    P.  FOGG. 

The  subscriber  having  piirehased  the  interest  of  Mr.  B.  F. 
Smith,  m  the  SEED  and  IMPLEMENT  business,  will  con- 
tinue the  business  as  heretofore  at  tlie  Rochester  Seed  Store 
on  Front  street,  nearly  opposite  the  market. 

The  subscriber  is  well  aware  of  the  important  relation 
which  the  seedsman  holds  to  the  whole  forming  communi- 
ty, and  that  on  his  honor  and  veracity  tlie  crop  and  profit  of 
a  season  in  some  measure  depend.  The  greatest  care  has 
been  used  in  selecting  the  seeds  offered  at  this  establishment 
for  the  ensuing  year,  and  they  can  be  relied  upon  as  pure 
and  genuine,  carefully  selected  and  raised  from  the  very 
best  varieties,  and  properly  cured.  Many  kinds  were  rais- 
ed in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  city,  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Cros- 
mnn,  and  under  the  inspection  of  the  proprietor  ;  others 
were  raised  by  experienced  seed  growers  ;  while  those  va- 
rities  of  foreign  growth,  which  experience  has  shown  are 
the  best;,  such  as  Cabbage,  Cauliflowers,  Brocoli  all  the 
varieties  of  Garden  and  Field  Teurnip,  Scarlet  Short-Top 
lladdish,  Scarlet  and  Wliite  Turnip-Iladdish,  Dwarf  and 
Early  Peas,  with  Twenty  choice  varieties  of  FLOWER 
SEEDS,  have  been  imported  by  the  subscriber  from  the 
long  established  house  of  R.  WRENCH  &  SONS,  of  Lon- 
don.   

AGENTS  for  the  sale  of  Rochester  Seeds  by 

the  package,  &c. — Attica,  IL  D.  Gladding.  Anuterdam, 
J.  W.  Sturtevant.  Auburn,  Hudson  &  Buckbee.  Albion, 
Charles  W.  Perkins.  Batavia,  Lucas  Seaver.  Ballston, 
E.  W.  Lee.  Buffalo,  W.  &  G.  Bryant.  Brockport,  A.  B. 
Bennet.  Canaiidaigua,  L.  C  Cheney  &.  Co.  Cazenovia, 
Dr.  A.  Ford.  Castile,  Ilalsted  &.  May.  Dansville,  H.  B. 
Williams  &  Son.  Elmira,  Tracy  Beadle.  Geneva,  Hem- 
iup  &  Cone.  Geneseo,  L.  Turner.  Hudson,  W.  &  G. 
Storrs.  Hojiier,  Wm.  Sherman  tfe  Son.  Itliica,  Lewis  H. 
"Culver.  Lochport,  S.  H.  Marks  &  Co.  LeRoy,  Tomp- 
kins &  Morgan.  Laasingburgh,  R.  Harrison.  Mumford, 
J.  Phelps  &.  Co.  Mnunl  Morris,  R.  Sleeper.  Oswego,  C, 
&  E.  Canfield.  Perry,  R.  H.  Smith.  Penn  Yan,  John  LL 
Lapham.  Palmyra,  Hoyt  &  May.  Port  Byron,  S.  K. 
Kendriks.  Scottsville,  Garbutt  &.  Co.  Scheyiectady,  D.  h. 
Powell.  Syracuse,  Foster  &  Nott.  Senera  Falls,  C.  L. 
Hoskins.  Troy,  .1.  Daggett  &  Co.  Utica,  J.  E.  Warner 
&L  Co.  Uuimt,  Sjirings,  Wm.  Cozzens.  Warsaw,  Dr.  A. 
Frank.  Waterford,  Wm.  A.  'Waldron.  Waterloo,  T. 
M'Clintock.  Wyoming,  Cornwell  &,  Maine.  Pitlsfield, 
Mass.  Isaac  L.  Cole.  Yor/c,  James  McPhearson.  Adrian., 
Mich.  D.  K.  Underwood.  Brantford,  C.  W.  J.  &  R. 
Curtis.  Chicago,  III.  N.  Sherman,  Jr.  Columbus,  Ohio, 
John  Miller.  Detroit,  Mich.  J.  W.  Strong,  Jr.  Hamilton, 
C.  W.  S.  Kerr  «5c  Co.  Jmiesvillc,  Mich.  Smith  &,  George. 
Kingsto7i,  C  W.  Charles  Hsath.  London,  C.  W.  Edward 
Adams.  Monroe,  Mich.  Hosmer  Graham.  Marshall,  Mich 
A  Callender.  Mihvaukie,  W.  T.  Holton  &.  Goodall- 
Jackson  &  Jewell.  Niagara,  C.  W.  James  Harvey.  Pon- 
tine, Mich.  Rogers  &  Dunklee.  St.  Catharines,  C.  W.  S 
L.  St.  Johns — Boomer,  Brothers  &  Co.  Spriiigfield,  Mass 
Chapin  &  Gunn — I?cnj.  K.  BHss.  Sandusky  City,  Ohio, 
W.  T.  &  A.  K.  West.  Toronto,  C.  W.  Robert  Love. 
Toledo,  Ohio,  Raymond  cSt  Co.  Westfield,  Mass.  Jessup 
&.  Co.  Ypsilanti,  Mich.  Edmunds  &  Co. 
Rochester,  N,  Y,  JAMES  P.  FOGG 


NEW  SEED  and  IMPLEMENT  WAREHOUSE. 


GENESEE    SEED    STORE   &   AGRICUL- 
TURAL WAREHOUSE, 

No.   10,   Fronl-Slrcet,  Rochester,  N.    Y. 
The   Subscribers   respectfully  announce    to 

the  public,  that  they  have  opened  the  above  establishment 
for  the  sale  of  GARDEN,  FIELD,  and  FLOWER  SEEDS, 
of  all  sorts — Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implements ,  Ma- 
chines, tS'c.  ^^c. 

They  intend  to  have  always  on  hand,  a  complete  assort- 
ment of  all  the  articles  wanted  in  this  line  by  the  Farmer 
and  Gardener.  No  pains  will  be  spared  to  procure  articles 
of  the  best  quality.  No  seeds  will  be  offered  but  such  as 
are  undoubtedly  fresh  and  genuine — raised  in  the  best  es- 
tablishments of  this  and  foreign  countries.  The  implements 
will  embrace  all  the  newest  and  most  approved  kinds,  from 
the  best  manufacturers  in  the  country. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants,  SfC,  will  be 
furnished  to  order  from  one  of  the  best  establishments  in  the 
country — the  well  known  Mount  Hope  Nurseries. 

The  principal  conductor  of  this  establishment  has  had 
many  years  practical  experience  in  the  business,  in  Roches- 
ter ;  and  being  well  known  to  a  lar  e  portion  of  the  agri- 
culturalists of  Western  New  York,  tl-.e  undersigned  hope, 
by  devoting  constant  and  careful  attention  to  the  manage- 
ment of  their  business,  to  merit  and  receive  a  liberal  share 
of  patronage.  Fanners  and  others  interested,  are  requested 
to  call  at  the  Genesee  Seed  Store. 

RAPALJE  &  BRIGGS. 

Rochester,  Feb.  1,  1846. 


FARMERS,  CURE  YOUR  HORSES  ! 

GEO.   W.   merchant's  CELEBRATED 

GARGLING  OIL. 

An  Invaluable  Remedy  for  Horses,  Cattle  and 

other  domestic  animals,  in  the  cure  of  the  following  dis- 
eases: 

Fresh   Wounds, 

Galls  of  all  kinds, 


Sprains,   Bruises, 
Cracked  Heels, 
Ringbone,    Windgcdls, 
Poll  Evil,    Callus, 
Spavins,   Sweeney, 


Fistula,    Sitfast, 

Strains,  Laineness, 

Sand  Cracks, 

Foundered  Feet, 

StTatches  or   Grease, 

Mange, 

Horn  Distempnr. 


Also  a  valuable  Embrocation  for  diseases  of  tlie  Human  Flesh. 

Since  the  virtues  of  the  Gargling  Oil  have  become  so  ex- 
tensively and  favorably  known  to  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  as  a  curative  oil  in  diseases  of  animals, 
and  as  a  consequence,  its  demand  becoming  great — there 
has  not  been  wanting  those  whose  cupidity  has  suggested 
to  them  that  if  they  could  concoct  something  as  nearly 
resembling  in  appearance  as  they  could  guess,  with  any 
hing  for  a  name,  tliey  might  urge  it  upon  unsuspecting 
customers  as  a  substitute  for  the  true  Gargling  Oil.  Th« 
proprietor  would  therefore  caution  those  who  purchase  to 
be  sure  the  name  of  G.  W.  Merchant  is  blown  on  the  side 
of  the  bottle.  All  others  are  an  attempt  at  imitation,  and 
are  tlierefore  an  imposition. 

For  testimonials,  synopsis  of  diseases,  and  mode  of  treat- 
ment, see  pamphlet  which  accompanies  each  bottle. 

[CT  Sold  at  the  ROCHESTER  SEED  STORE,  and  by 
Druggists  and  Store-keepers  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. ^^__ — 

Straw  Cutters,  of  all  the  most  approved  kinds,  used  in 
Western  N.  Y.,  for  sale  cheap,  by 

RAPALJE  &  BRIGGS. 
No.  10,  Front-8t. 
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MARKET  INTELliltJENCE. 

Rochester  Produce  Market. 

(CORRKCTED    FOR   THE    OKNESEE    FARMER.) 

Pork,  bbl, 

Pork,  cwt, 4,00 

P.eef,  cwt, 3,00 

Lard,  lb, 7 

Himor,  lb, 10 

Cheese,  lb, 8 

Egujs,  doz, 9 

Poullry, 7 

Tallow, C 

Maple  Sugar,-. 
Sheep  Skins,  fresh, 
Green  Hides,  lb       3 

Dry         "    G 

Calf  Skins, o 


Corn, 

Barley, 

Oats, 

Flour, 

Beans, 

Apples, 

Potatoes, 

Clover  Seed, 

Timothy, 

Hay,  ton, 

Wood,  cord,.- 

Salt,    bbl, 

Hams,  lb, 

Rochester,  April  15,  1846. 


1,00  a  1,03  1 

44 

4G 

44 

50 

32 

34 

5.25 

f38 

25 

50 

25 

31 

5,00 

5,25 

2,00 

2,50 

10.00 

12,00 

2,00 

2,50 

1,25 

7 

12,00 

4,.50 

4,00 

8 

12 

8i 


1,00 

7 


New  York,  April  15. 
Flour  is  steady  at  $5,373  a  $5,43 — without  sales  for  ship- 
ment. A  sale  of  2,000  bush.  N.  O.  Corn  sold  at  672^  cts.— 
Sales  40,000  bush.  Clover  at  75  cts.  for  export.  Provisions 
are  quiet  at  previous  prices.  A  sale  of  50  bbls.  Tallow  was 
made  at  7|  prime.     218  bbls.  beef  Hams  brought  $8,50. 

Boston,  April  13. 

Provisions. — There  is  more  inquiry.  Sales  of  400  bbls. 
prime  pork  at  .$10,  4  mos. ;  300  do.  mess,  supposed  at  §11,25, 
cash  ;  Boston  No.  1  Beef,  $7,  cash  ;  New  York  prime,  5,87|, 
cash. 

Flour. — The  market  is  dull  and  in  some  instances  prices 
have  declined.  Moderate  sales  of  Genesee,  common  brands, 
at  $5,50  a  5.62|  ;  fancy  brands,  5,o7|^  a  5,94  ;  Fredericks- 
burg, $5  a  5,0G.|  ;  Howard  street,  5,121. 

Corn. — Sales  of  yellow  flat  at  70  cts.;  white  68  a  69  cts. 


Buffalo,  April  14. 

There  is  rather  more  firmness  in  flour  to-day  than  there 
has  been  before  for  a  few  days.  Holders  generally  are  ask- 
ing $4,50,  and  for  finer  brands  $4,56,  but  we  hear  of  no 
sales  except  for  city  trade  to  a  limited  extent  at  $4,56  for 
common  brands,  and  $4,75  for  a  little  extra. 

A  cargo  of  Indian  Corn,  2300  bush,  was  sold  afloat  at  43 
cents. 

There  is  not  much  doing  in  Pork,  as  yet  very  little  hav- 
ing arrived  from  the  west.  We  hear  of  a  sale  of  50  bbls. 
Mess  at  $10,75,  and  12  bbls.  at  $11,  in  throe  lots.  In  Prime 
there  is  nothing  doing  ;  we  quote  at  $8.  20  bbls.  short 
Shoulders  sold  at  $6.50, 

Butter  is  dull  and  sells  from  8  to  10  cts.;  a  few  kegs  sold 
at  8  cts. 

In  Beef  there  is  not  much  doing  ;  Ave  quote  Mess  at  $6,50, 
and  prime  at  $4.  Lard  sells  to  city  trade  7  cts.,  and  Dried 
Apples  $1,25  per  bush. 

Cloverseed  is  sick  ;   nominally  held  at  $5.     Grass-seed 

%\,7i.— Express.  

Cincinnati,  April  10. 

Flour. — Sales  from  wagon  at  $3,65  ;  50  bbls.  from  store 
3,60  ;  200  do.  from  canal  3,65. 

Bacon. — Hams  6  a  6J  cts.  ;  city  packed  sides  5  cts.  ; 
shoulders  3.J  cts. 

Beef. — A  sale  of  24  bbls.  mess  at  $6  ;  30  do.  prime  at  $4. 

Butter. — A  sale  of  1,000  lbs.  sold  at  6  cts. — ChroTt. 


To  Postmasters,  Agents,  «Stc. 

Post  Masters  and  otiiers  who  have  interested  themselves 
in  obtaining  and  forwarding  subscriptions  for  the  Farmer, 
will  please  accept  our  sincere  thanks  for  so  generous  an  ex- 
ercise of  tlieir  influrnco.  Wc  trust  tiny  are  disposed  to 
continue  their  valuable  aid  in  behalf  of  iliis  pul)liraiion — by 
extending  its  circulation,  and  thus  enhancing  its  usc^fulness 
in  their  respective  vicinities.  Those  interested  will  oblige 
us  by  complying  with  the  subjoind  requests  : 

Reimltaiices  by  Mail. — Persons  ord(M-ing  the  Farmer,  are 
requested  to  enclose  the  money,  inslcad  of  sending  Post-of- 
fice drafts.  This  will  save  us  much  trouble.  If  money  is 
properly  enclosed,  we  will  run  the  risk  of  loss  by  mail. 

Post  Office  Address. — Subscribers  wishing  to  have  their 
paper  changed  from  one  Post-ollice  to  another,  will  please 
state  where  it  is  now  sent,  in  order  that  we  may  make  the 
proper  correction.  It  is  no  easy  task  to  look  over  several 
large  books  to  find  and  erase  the  namo  of  a  subscriber. 


Western  New  York  Agricultural  School. 

The  undersigned,  in  connection  with  Gen.  RAWSON 
HARMON,  of  Wheatland,  ftlonroo  Co.,  will  open  on  the  Isl 
of  May  next,  at  the  residence  of  the  latter,  an  Agricultu- 
ral School,  designed  to  teach  in  the  most  thorough  and 
systematic  manner,  both  the  Practice  and  the  Science  of 
Rural  Economy,  in  all  their  various  branches. 

The  Farm  is  large  and  uniler  a  high  state  of  cultivation, 
yielding  annually  some  1400  bushels  of  wheat,  sold  at  extra 
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of  Winter  Wheat.  The  undersigned  will  have  a  Chemical 
Laboratory  for  the  analysis  of  soils,  plants,  and  animal  sub- 
stances ;  and  no  pains  will  be  spared  to  make  the  School 
the  most  practical  and  useful  of  any  in  the  State.  Able  As- 
sistants, both  in  Literature  and  Science,  will  be  employed, 
so  soon  as  buildings  can  be  erected  to  accommodate  a  large 
number  of  students. 
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Western  BJew  York  Agricultural  School. 

The  Editor  of  the  Farmer  is  now  at  Wheat- 
land, making  arrangements  for  opening  this  In- 
stitution on  the  first  Monday  of  the  present  month. 
As  the  enterprise  is  an  important  one,  we  can- 
not allow  the  occasion  to  pass  unnoticed.  Dr. 
Lee,  as  is  well  known  to  many  of  our  readers, 
has  directed  his  attention  for  several  years  to  the 
study  of  Agricultural  Science,  and  made  no  little 
effort  for  the  establishment  of  Agricultural 
Schools  in  this  State.  His  associate  in  tlie  enter- 
prise. Gen.  Dawson  Harmon,  is  also  well  known 
as  one  of  the  best  practical  farmers  in  the  Union. 
Gen.  H.  has  been  eminently  successful  in  the 
cultivation  of  wheat.  He  now  has  over  fifty 
distinct  varieties  of  winter  wheat  growing  upon 
his  excellent  farm,  where  the  School  is  located. 

With  such  men  at  its  head — one  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  Science,  and  the  other  well 
experienced  in  the  Practice  of  Agriculture — we 
see  no  reason  why  this  School  should  not  receive, 
as  it  will  certainly  merit,  extensive  patronage 
and  encouragement.  The  farniei-s  of  Western 
New  York  should  see  to  it  that  an  institution  of 
this  character,  upon  their  own  soil,  is  properly 
sustained — for  it  will  afford  their  sons  a  more 
thorough  and  practical  education  than  can  be  ob- 
tained at  any  of  our  Academies  or  Colleges. — 
And  intelligent  men  of  other  occupations  and 


professions  will,  we  think,  find  in  this  School  a 
desideratum  which  their  sons  desire  or  ought  to 
possess — something  more  than  a  mere  literary 
education.  The  day  is  not  distant  when  similar 
schools,  furnishing  to  pupils  a  correct  knowl- 
edge of  the  theory  and  practice  of  good  hus- 
bandry, will  be  established  and  su.stained  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country.  The  gentlemen 
above  named  are  the  pioneers  of  the  good  work 
in  Western  New  York,  and  we  trust  their  truly 
laudable  enterprise  will  receive  cample  encour- 
agement and  patronage. 

Among  the  many  favorable  notices  which  we 
have  observed  in  our  exchanges,  we  copy  the 
sujoined :  M. 

Western  New  York  Agricultural  School.  —  J)r, 
Daniel  Lee,  of  Buflaio,  editor  of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  has 
made  iiirangcments  vvilh  Goii.  Rawson  Harmon,  to  open  an 
Agricultural  School  at  the  residence  of  the  latter  in  Wheat- 
land, Monroe  County,  N.  Y.,  on  the  1st  of  May  next,  t« 
teach  the  science  and  practice  of  ngricullure.  The  farm  of 
Gen.  Harmon  contains  200  acres  of  improved  land,  which 
is  under  excellent  cultivation  in  the  various  kinds  of  crops 
suitable  to  the  climate. 

From  the  well  known  cliaractors  of  (Jen.  Harmon  and 
Dr.  Lee,  we  have  no  doubt  that  tliey  will  keep  an  (•xcelleiJt 
Agricultural  School,  and  one  highly  deserving  the  patron- 
age of  the  i)ublic.  'J'he  pages  of  this  periodical  will  bear 
witness  to  the  zeal  witli  which  we  have  continually  ;idvo- 
cated  them,  and  we  are  rejoiced  to  be  able  to  announco 
that  one  is  at  length  to  be  established  in  this  State.  We  hope 
it  may  meet  the  patronage  that  it  is  sure  to  merit,  and  that 
it  may  be  followed  by  others  throughout  (he  country.  It  is 
high  "time  that  farmers  sons  were  taught  tlieir  business  sci- 
erUiJically  as  well  as  j>ra-tically.  We  are  of  opinion  that,  tea 
years  hence,  [K-ople  will  look  back  with  perfect  wonder  that 
agricultural  schools  were  not  established  at  ihe  first  sotllc- 
ment  of  the  country. — Ampr.  Agriculturist  for  February. 

AoRicuLi  UR  AL  School. — We  learn  that  Dr.  D.  Lee,  wHi 
is  now  editor  of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  in  connexion  with 
(icn.  Rawson  Harmon,  have  formed  arrangements  for 
op-^ning  a  .school  for  the  study  of  scientific  and  practical  ag- 
ricultui-e.  It  is  to  be  loeaied  on  Gen.  H."s  farm,  in  Wheat- 
land, about  sixteen  miles  from  Rochester.  We  have  not 
yet  s.>en  a  plan  of  this  school,  but  we  presume  a  leading 
object  will  be  to  test  theories  by  pr-aclical  and  careful  exper- 
iment in  field  riiltiire  :  and  in  doing  this,  in  a  proper  man- 
ner, it  cannot  fail  to  be  liighly  useful.  Dr.  Lef.  has  devo- 
ted much  study  to  the  science  of  agriculture,  and  we  believo 
has  had  considerable  experience  in  tlie  capacity  of  a  teacher. 
Gen.  Harmon  is  considered  one  of  the  best  practical  farmers 
in  the  State — in  wheat  culture,  in  particular,  he  has  beea 
quite  eminent;  and  the  community  are  under  large  obliga- 
tions to  him  for  his  numerous  and  v.'cll-conducted  experi- 
ments to  test  the  relative  value  of  a  great  many  kinds  of 
wheat.     We  wish  the  school  success. — All/.  CuUiuator, 
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Forests— Their  Influence  en  Climate,  fee. 

TiiK  cupidity  of  man  is  no  wiiore  more  incon- 
siderately manifested,  no  where  seen  in  a  more 
lamentable  point  of  view,  than  in  the  injudicious,  j 
often  wanton,  destruction  of  the  forests  of  a  coun- 1 
try.  Reckless,  and  perhaps  ignorantly  so,  of 
consequences,  he  prostrates  acre  after  acre,  with 
the  sole  view  of  hoarding  up  wealth,  even  when 
he  has  already  more  perhaps  than  he  is  capable 
ol  enjoying.  It  is  true,  the  immediate  wealth  of 
the  country  is  thereby  increased,  and  we  have 
become  a  rich  as  well  as  a  great  nation  ;  but  pos- 
terity will  suffer  the  fruits  of  our  folly,  or  to  say 
the  least,  of  our  imprudence,  and  regret  that  we 
did  not  ratlicr  leave  tliem  wood  than  money  — 
Even  we  are  already  beginning  to  suffer  the 
fruits  of  our  own  cupidity  and  mismanagement ; 
while,  judging  from  present  appearances,  we 
shall  leave  to  posterity,  not  a  wilderness,  but  a 
desert.  I  am  aware  that  these  considerations 
will  have  little  influence  on  those  who  "  live  only 
for  themselves;"  but  certainly  that  man  is  not  to 
be  envied,  whose  whole  aim  and  object  in  living 
are  confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of  self. 

It  is  not  my  design  to  consider  the  subject  ex- 
clusively in  i-elation  to  posterity,  but  rather  to 
offer  a  ^e\v  remarks  on  the  influence  of  forests 
on  climate,  and  to  endeavor  to  show  thai  the  cli- 
mate of  a  country  is  essentially  changed  by  the 
destruction  of  its  forests.  The  first  effect  there- 
by produced  is  to  destroy  the  uniformity,  or 
rather  the  equability,  of  a  climate.  In  Germany, 
the  destruction  of  the  forests,  and  the  draining  of 
the  lakes,  it  is  said,  have  tended  to  render  the 
climate  warmer.  This  increase  of  temperature 
must  evidently  be  confined  to  the  summer  sea- 
son, for  reasons  which  will  appear  in  the  sequel. 
In  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  the  destruction  of 
the  forests  has  tended  to  render  the  atmosphere 
sultry  ;  and  the  once  delightful  climate  of  Greece, 
of  Italy,  and  of  many  other  countries,  has  suffered 
from  the  same  cause.  In  our  own  country,  who 
does  not  remember  when  our  climate  was  more 
equable  and  uniform  than  at  present.  Our  win- 
ters were  cold,  it  is  true  ;  but  they  appeared  and 
disappeared  in  their  proper  season  ;  and  the  ex- 
cessive heat  of  our  summers  was  modified  by 
the  cool  and  refreshing  forest-breezes.  Our 
springs  exhibited  the  gradual  and  beautiful  tran- 
sition from  winter's  cold  to  summer's  heat,  a  phe- 
nomenon now  rarely  witnessed  in  its  pristine 
beauty. 

Immediately  connected  with  the  effect  upon 
the  atmosphere,  and  a  consequence  thereof,  is  its 
effect  upon  the  earth.  In  all  countries  where 
observations  have  been  made,  it  is  found  that  the 
springs  and  streams  have  greatly  diminished, 
and  in  some  countries,  almost  entirely  "  dried 
up."  Such  has  been  the  etfect  on  those  of  the 
Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  mentioned  above,  many 
of  which  have,  since  the  forests  have  been  de- 
stroyed,  entirely  disappeared  ;    and  the   writer 


well  remembers  the  time  when  several  streams 
in  one  of  our  eastern  counties  of  this  State,  so 
lately  as  the  early  part  of  the  present  century, 
were  of  sufficient  size  and  uniformity  to  render 
them  valuable  as  mill-streams,  and  on  which  a 
number  of  mills  were  erected,  but  which  are 
now  entirely  dry  during  a-  large  portion  of  the 
summer,  and  of  so  little  value  for  economical 
purposes,  that  nearly  all  the  mills  have  been  suf- 
fered to  run  to  decay.  Several  springs  also 
which  then  furnished  a  plentiful  supply  of  water 
during  most  of  the  year,  now  seldom  flow  during 
a  large  portion  of  the  summer  season.  I  might 
also  add  the  total  or  partial  failure  of  wells,  of 
late  so  frequently  complained  of  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  especially  at  the  east.  Wells 
that  had  never  been  known  to  fail  before  for  per- 
haps half  a  century,  or  more,  have  within  the 
last  few  years  evinced  symptoms  of  a  decline  un- 
known in  their  early  history. 

Another  effect  attributable  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  same  cause,  is  the  frequent  and  severe 
drouths  witnessed  almost  every  season  in  those 
countries  and  states  where  the  forests  have  been 
extensively  destroyed.  Witness  those  terrible 
drouths  and  consequent  famines  that  have  of 
late  years  visited  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands. — 
Witness  also  those  that  have  lately  visited  our 
own  eastern  states,  and  the  eastern  portions  of 
this  state.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  these  ef- 
fects are  to  be  attributed  entirely  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  forests,  but  I  have  no  doubt  this  is  one, 
and  a  principle  cause. 

Another  etfect  attributable  to  the  same  cause, 
and  a  plain  proof  of  a  change  of  climate,  is  the 
difficulty  of  raising  fruit  and  winter  grain.  Who 
has  not  observed  the  great  change  in  this  respect  ? 
The  writer  well  remembers  the  time  when  win- 
ter wheat  was  raised  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
state,  as  abundantly  and  as  easily  as  in  the  west- 
ern. The  farmer  had  only  "  to  put  his  seed  into 
the  ground,"  in  the  proper  time,  and  he  felt  sure 
of  an  abundant  crop.  No  wheat,  (or  very  little 
and  that  with  great  difficulty,)  is  now  raised  in 
that  part  of  the  state.  This  cannot- be  attributed 
to  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil  for  two  reasons  : 
first,  because  wherever  the  experiment  has  of 
late  been  tried  the  fall  growth  is  good,  but  it  is 
killed  during  the  winter  and  spring  ;  and  second, 
because  even  on  well  manured,  or  entirely  new 
soil,  the  result  is  very  nearly  the  same  :  the  au- 
tumn growth  is  abundant,  but  it  cannot  withstand 
the  severity  of  winter.  The  same  effect  begins 
to  manifest  itself  in  tliis  ])art  of  the  state.  In  re- 
gard to  fruit,  especially  plums  and  peaches,  every 
one  who  has  given  attention  to  the  subject,  must 
have  observed  the  change.  Plums  have  either 
entirely  disappeared  from  the  older  parts  of  the 
country,  or  are  raised  with  great  difficulty,  and 
peaches  are  fiist  following  in  train.  These  things, 
as  already  stated,  are  not  the  effect  of  exhaustion 
in  the  soil,  but  of  wintry  exposures;    in  other 
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words,  of  a  change  of  climate.  It  appears  from 
the  best  information  obtained  on  the  subject,  that 
the  climate  of  this  country  is  gradually  becoming 
colder  ;  and  whether  it  be  true  or  not  that  the 
heat  of  summer  is  greater  than  formerly,  it  will 
follow  that  the  winter's  cold  must  be  greater. 

"  But,"  it  may  be  asked,  "how  does  the  pres- 
ence of  forests  prevent  these  efFects,  or  their 
abscence  (destruction)  produce  them  ?"  We 
answer,  1st.  They  protect  the  earth  from  the  ef- 
fects of  severe  frosts.  It  is  well  known  that 
frost  never  penetrates  so  deeply  into  the  earth, 
in  forests,  and  their  immediate  vicinity,  as  in  the 
open  fields.  This  results  partly  from  the  protec- 
tion they  afford  against  the  action  of  winds,  and 
partly  from  their  preserving  the  uniform  depth 
of  the  snow.*  Hence  the  greater  amount  of  for- 
est in  a  country,  the  greater  the  protection. — 
Hence  also  even  a  small  number  of  trees  scattered 
through  fields,  and  along  roads  and  fences,  will, 
by  checking  the  force  of  winds,  contribute  in 
some  measure  to  the  same  effect.  And  how 
easily  might  the  number  of  such  trees  be  multi- 
plied, not  only  without  injury  to  the  farmer,  but 
even  to  his  manifest  advantage,  as  well  as  to  the 
great  beauty  and  advantage  of  the  country. 

2d.  They  modify  the  intense  heat  of  the  sum- 
mer air  by  evaporation  from  the  leaves.  Plants 
and  tress  absorb  moisture  from  the  earth,  much 
of  which,  incapable  of  being  appropriated  to 
their  use,  is  thrown  off'  by  their  leaves.  Their 
leaves  are  their  organs  of  respiration,  and  by  im- 
parting moisture  to  the  atmosphere  they  n)itigate 
its  intensity  and  tend  to  equalize  its  temperature. 
We  have  a  familiar  illustration  of  this  in  the 
cooling  ot  the  air  in  our  rooms  in  hot  weather, 
by  sprinkling  water  upon  the  floor.  Hence  even 
scattering  trees  will  contribute  their  proportion 
to  the  same  effect.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  orchards  are  cooler  than  naked  fields;  an 
effect  attributable  not  wholly  to  the  shade,  but  in 
part  also  to  the  moisture  thrown  olf  by  the  leaves. 
Hence  the  difficulty  of  drying  hay  in  orchards. 

3d.  From  whatever  cause  it  may  happen,  I 
believe  it  is  true,  that  more  water  falls  in  woody 
countries  than  in  those  that  are  divested  of  their 
forests.  This,  together  with  the  protection  which 
the  forests  afford  against  evaporation  from  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  their  inffuence  in  check- 
ing the  violence  and  effect  of  winds  even  in 
summer,  operates  to  prevent  severe  drouths, 
aiid  consequently,  the  drying  up  of  streams  and 
springs.  It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  the  fail- 
ure of  these  in  time  diminishes  the  quantity  of 
water  raised  by  evaporation  from  the  earth,  and 
thus  tends  to  promote  drouth. 

If  what  has  been  said  above  be  true,  we  see  the 
duty  which  people  owe  both  to  themselves  and 
to  posterity.  That  it  is  true  in  the  main,  there 
can  be  no  doubt      We  infer,  then,  the  duty  of 

*  Snow,  forest  trees,  nnd  shrubs  greatly  chock  the  radia- 
tion of  heat  from  the  earth. — Ed. 


every  one  who  has  the  means,  to  promote  the 
cultivation  of  all  kinds  of  trees  that  may  be  either 
useful  or  ornamental ;  not  only  fruit,  but  forest 
trees.  And  we  earnestly  request  all  owners  of 
wood-lands  to  exercise  a  judicious  economy  in 
the  management  of  them,  both  in  regard  to  quan- 
tity and  arrangement.  Lands  should  always  be 
cleared  with  reference  to  the  direction  of  pre- 
vailing winds,  and  every  unproductive  spot  of 
land  should  remain  untouched.  That  man  can 
hardly  be  forgiven,  who  from  mere  mercenary 
motives,  cuts  down  nearly  all  the  timber  from 
his  100  acres,  (more  or  less,)  reserving,  as  he 
very  complacently  tells  us,  enough  for  his  own 
use  ;  much  less  he,  who  sweeps  awa}^  every 
thing  in  the  shape  of  a  tree,  (except,  perhaps,  a 
i'ew  fruit  trees,)  from  every  part  of  his  premises, 
not  even  sparing  the  shade  trees  by  the  way-side. 
By  such  management,  or  rather  mismanagement, 
he  not  only  injures  himself,  but,  to  the  extent  of 
his  inffuence,  the  whole  community.  How  much 
better  would  it  be  for  every  inland  country,  if 
the  clearing  of  the  lands  had  been  subjected  to 
some  wholesome  restraints,  or  pursued  upon  sci- 
entific principles. 

Again,  I  might  argue  the  importance  of  pre- 
serving and  promoting  the  growth  of  trees,  on 
other  grounds  than  those  of  interest  and  utility. 
The  barren  and  desolate  appearance  of  a  country 
divested  not  only  of  its  forests  but  even  of  its 
scattering  shade  trees  and  parched  with  drouth, 
is  anything  but  inviting  to  a  traveller  or  a  man 
of  taste.  What  an  uninviting  world  would  this 
soon  become,  if  its  physical  afTairs  were  regula- 
ted according  to  the  taste,  or  rather  the  want  of 
taste  of  some  of  its  occupants  !  Even  in  its  fall- 
en state  it  has  not  lost  all  its  primitive  beauty, 
and  if  man  would  only  "  keep  it,  and  dress  it," 
it  might  even  now  be  made  almost  a  "  garden," 
both  in  beauty  and  productiveness. 

I  might  also  urge  our  duty  to  posterity. — 
What  will  the  future  generations  do,  if  the  pres- 
ent shall  continue  the  present  system  of  destruc- 
tion 1  I  know  of  no  reason  why  the  owner  of  a 
valuable  farm  must  necessarily  clear  nine-tenths 
of  it  for  the  purpose  of  accumulating  property, 
even  for  his  children.  Does  he  not  see  that 
wood-lands  are  more  valuable  in  almost  any  part 
of  the  country,  than  others  1  Will  he  not  then 
better  consult  the  interests  of  his  children  by 
leaving  them  lands  in  a  state  of  nature,  than  in  a 
state  of  exhaustion  ?  It  is  true,  ?rc  may  not  suf- 
fer for  want  of  fuel,  (thoug'a  we  may  suffer  other 
evils;)  but  where  is  our  philanthropy?  where 
our  benevolence,  if  we  are  willing  to  sacrifice 
the  interest  of  posterity  to  our  own  cupidity  ? 

Wo  often  complain  of  physical  evils.  Some 
of  these  are  evidently  beyond  our  control  ;  oth- 
ers are  doubtless  caused,  or  at  least,  greatly  ag- 
gravated, by  our  own  injudicious  management. 
It  is  true,  however,  in  physics,  as  in  socials  and 
morals,  that  he  who  violates  a  law  must  suiFer  its 
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penalty.  The  time  will  perhaps  arrive  when 
this  subject  will  be  better  understood  ;  but  in  or- 
der to  accomplish  this  much  desired  result,  it  is 
necessary  that  those  who  desire  it  should  speak 
out  on  the  subject.  H. 

Fairporf,  N.  Y.,  March  20,  1848. 


The  Benefit  of  Science  in  Wheat  Culture. 

In  the  last  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Roy- 
al Agricultural  Society  of  England,  Prof  Pusey, 
writing  under  date  of  January  6,  1810,  gives 
the  following  interesting  communication  : 

"Several  accounts  of  the  good  effect  of  burnt 
clay  as  a  manure  have  appeared  in  the  Journal : 
having  used  it  wilh  success,  I  am  induced  to  add 
my  own  testimony  in  its  favor,  chiefly  on  account 
of  the  very  bad  quality  of  tlie  land  on  which  it 
succeeded.  It  is  a  farm  of  about  .500  acres, 
which  I  bought  about  seven  years  since,  on  the 
Oxford  clay,  of  the  very  stiflest  description,  never 
plowed  with  less  than  four,  sometimes  with  five 
or  even  six  horses.  The  soil  was  like  bird-lime 
in  wet  weather,  and  in  dry  summers  like  stone, 
requiring  a  pick-axe  to  break  it.  Many  of  the 
fields  might  be  described  as  being  all  subsoil, 
tliere  being  no  real  mold  on  the  surface.  The 
average  yield  of  wheat  did  not  exceed  16  bush- 
els an  acre,  and  on  some  fields  the  thistles  were 
more  numerous  than  the  stalks  of  wheat.  It  had 
the  worst  possible  character,  so  that  even  in  1339, 
when  prices  were  good,  many  farmers  who  look- 
ed at  the  farm  declined  to  occupy  it,  and  I  had 
great  difficulty  in  finding  a  tcFiant  at  all.  Having 
bought  the  farm,  however,  chiefly  because  it  is 
the  most  difficult  sort  of  land  to  manage,  (said, 
indeed,  to  defy  improvement,)  in  order  to  try 
what  could  be  made  of  it,  as  Lord  Ducie  and  Mr.- 
Morton  have  done  at  Whitfield  with  so  much 
success,  I  underdrained  the  whole,  in  the  first  in- 
stance at  10  feet  apart,  but  now  at  30  feet  apart, 
and  34  inches  in  depth.  In  order  to  make  the 
land  work  more  easily,  I  procured  from  Essex 
some  laborers  conversant  with  the  mode  of  burn- 
ing clay  which  is  there  practised.  Into  the  de- 
tails of  that  process  I  need  not  enter,  as  excel- 
lent accounts  of  it  have  been  given  in  this  jour- 
nal by  Mr.  Pym,  (vol.  iii,  p.  323,  and  by  Mr. 
Randelj,  vol.  v,  p.  113.)  I  burnt  large  quanti- 
ties for  the  tenant,  but  until  last  year  no  record 
of  the  effect  had  been  kept,  when,  seeing  him 
apply  it  to  a  small  field  of  8  acres,  I  begged  him 
to  omit  the  burnt  clay  on  one  corner  of  the  field, 
that  we  might  know  whether  it  was  worth  while 
to  burn  any  more  clay.  Mr.  Cheer  did  so  ac- 
cordingly. The  crop  was  a  very  fine  one ;  and 
after  harvest  he  threshed  out  about  one  eighth  of 
an  acre  separately.  lie  found  the  result  as  fol- 
lows : — 

ONE   ACRE.  WHEAT. 

No  manure, ;$7|  bushels. 

80  yards  hnrnt  clay, 45 J         " 

80  yards  ditto,  shecp-foldcd,..  47^         " 

It  will  be  remeirked  that  this  is  not  a  garden 


experiment,  but  applies  to  a  whole  field  of  wheat, 
and  that  the  account  was  given  in  by  the  occupi- 
er of  tlie  land.  Now  I  have  lying  before  me 
the  valuation  at  which  I  bought  tliis  identical 
field,  one  of  the  Avorst  on  the  farm.  It  is  10s.  an 
acre  for  rent,  or  14/.  for  the  fee-simple.  Thor- 
ough draining  with  thorns,  at  10  feet  asunder, 
cost  about  3/,  10s.  It  could  now  be  done  with 
pipes  for  2/.  Dressing  with  80  bushels  of  burnt 
clay  cost  about  21.  .js.  The  crop  must  have  been 
worth  this  }'ear  aljout  17/.,  or  nearly  the  fee-sim- 
ple of  the  land  and  the  cost  of  the  improvements, 
it  will  be  observed  that  on  a  third  lot  the  land 
was  dressed  with  sheep-folding,  in  addition  to  the 
burnt  clay,  but  that  the  increase  of  yield  was  tri- 
fling. The  manure,  in  fact,  was  more  than  the 
crop  would  bear,  and  the  wheat  was  consequent- 
ly laid  by  the  wet  summer.  This  is  a  conclusive 
proof  that  the  burnt  clay,  in  this  instance,  acted 
as  a  manure,  and  not  merely  mechanically.  I 
do  not  mean  that  burnt  clay  will  always  act  as  a 
manure,  indeed  I  know  that  it  sometimes  fails  to 
do  so,  and  there  is  yet  much  to  learn  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  but  this  case  of  success  being  beyond  sus- 
picion of  accident,  I  have  thought  right  to  detail 
the  circumstances  of  the  trial,  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  the  owners  and  tenants  of  the  worst  and 
most  expensive  kind  of  heavy  land,  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  Oxford  clay,  where  it  is  not  cov- 
ered with  soil  of  a  different  quality.  This  farm 
at  Longvvorth  is  that  on  which  the  trial  of  the 
plows  reserved  from  Shrewsbury  took  place  last 
autumn  ;  and  Mr.  Parkes,  in  his  report  on  the 
implements,  bears  witness  to  its  obstinate  nature." 

Here  is  an  instance  in  which  a  "  Professer" — 
the  worst  kind  of  a  book  farmer,  purchased  500 
acres  of  land,  which  had  doubtless  been  )"egarded 
as  untillable,  since  the  time  when  Julius  Ca:sar 
conquered  Britain ;  and,  by  the  aid  of  science, 
made  "  the  first  crop  nearly  pay,"  not  only  "for 
the  improvements,  but  the  fee-simple  of  the  land  !" 


How  to  make  Compost. 

Mr.  W.  E.  RrssELL,  of  New  Lisbon,  Ohio, 
asks  us  to  publish  in  the  Farmer,  the  composi- 
tion of  one  or  more  varieties  of  Compost,  and 
the  best  method  of  preparing  them.  He  states 
that  he  does  not  find  anything  satisfactor)^  on  the 
subject  in  Liebig,  Boussingault,  and  the  writings 
of  other  authors ;  and  adds,  that  lime  can  be 
burnt  on  his  place,  or  near  to  it,  at  6  or  7  cents 
a  bushel.  Ashes  can  be  had  at  8  to  10  cents  a 
bushel  ;  charcoal  at  3  to  3^  cents ;  barnyard 
manure  at  12  cents  for  a  two  horse  wagon  load  ; 
salt  at  $'l,r)0  a  barrel;  gypsum  at  -S'll  a  ton ; 
marsli  muck  and  leached  ashes  for  the  hauling 
1^  miles.  His  "soil  is  mostly  composed  of  clay  ■ 
and  sand,  underlaid  at  various  depths  witli  a 
stratum  of  lime." 

If  we  knew  just  how  much  vegetable  mold 
there  is  in  Mr.  R.'s  soil,  and  what  amount  of 
phosphates,    sulphates,  and   chlorides,    of  lime, 
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magnesia,  iron,  potash,  and  soda,  it  contained, 
(which  an  analyeis  would  reveal,)  wc  could  pre- 
scribe a  Compost  that  would  fit  his  case  to  the 
dot  of  an  ?'. 

To  prepare  compost,  however,  on  a  common 
plan,  dig  your  swamp  muck  and  dry  it  well  (if 
you  can  under  shelter)  before  you  haul  it  to 
your  barn  yard,  or  into  the  field  where  the  com- 
post heap  is  to  be  used.  One  pound  of  dry  peat 
will  absorb  several  pounds  of  water.  Hence  the 
great  gain  in  drying  previous  to  hauling. — 
Spread  this  on  dry  earth  one  foot  in  thickness. 
Spread  over  tlie  muck  a  layer  of  slaked  lime  four 
inches  in  depth,  and  mix  the  two  together. — 
Place  above  this,  first  a  layer  of  manure,  stable 
or  barnyard,  eight  or  ten  inches  thick,  and  a 
layer  of  leactied  ashes  of  equal  thickness.  If 
you  add  one  third  anieached  ashes  in  place  of 
the  leached,  the  compost  will  be  much  improved. 
The  alternate  layers  of  manure  and  ashes  can 
be  built  up  four  feet  or  more,  drawing  in  on  all 
sides,  and  covering  the  whole  heap  with  a  mix- 
ture of  gvpsum  and  nsuck  six  inches  deep,  to  ab- 
sorb ajt/gi^ses,  and  retain  them.  If  you  have 
reason  to  believe  that  your  soil  lacks  soda,  chlo- 
rine, and  iron — of  the  latter  there  ivS  probably  no 
deficiency — then  dissolve  in  water  50  lbs.  of 
green  vitriol  (sulphate  of  iron,)  and  twice  as 
much  common  salt  (chloride  of  sodium,)  and  ap- 
dly  the  brine  to  the  compost  heap. 


We  commend  the  following  to  the  attention  of 
corn  growei's.  It  is  taken  from  the  Farmer's 
Library.  — 

Preparatioii  of  Seed  Com. 

My  corn  crop  was  increased  about  33  per 
eent.,  by  a  simple  preparation  of  the  seed  as 
follows : 

At  noon  of  the  day  before  planting,  18th  May, 
I  pul?  my  seed-corn  to  soak  in  a  strong  decoction 
of  copperas  v/ater,  say  2  lbs.  copperas  to  warm 
soft  water  sufficient  to  cover  a  bushel  of  corn. 
The  next  morning  took  out  a  peck,  added  a  pint 
or  more  of  soh  soap,  stirred  it  thoroughly,  then 
put  on  piaster  enough  to  make  it  convenient  for 
planting,  say  one  quart.  The  whole  field  was 
planted  with  the  seed  thus  prepared,  except  4 
rows,  wliich  were  planted  with  the  seed  without 
any  preparation.  The  after  culture  of  the  whole 
was  alike—- passing  through  each  way  with  the 
cultivator,  and  hoeing  twice.  The  fbur  rows 
last  mentioned  were  cut  up,  harvested,  and  the 
corn  weighed  and  measured  by  itself;  also  four 
rows  next  adjoining,  the  seed  of  which  had  teen 
prepared  as  above.  The  produce  of  the  four 
rows  of  unprepared  seed  was  eleven  bushels  and 
a  half.  The  product  of  the  four  rows  from  the 
prepared  seed  was  seventeen  bushels — a  differ- 
ence of  fiVG  and  and  a  half  busliels  of  ears  in  one 
hundred  and  twenty  h'sN.  The  yield  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  field  a  .-aged  fully  et^ual  to  the 
four  rows  measured. 


The  difference  in  the  growth  and  appearance 
of  the  corn  of  prepared  and  unprepared  seed  was 
striking  from  the  time  of  its  appearance  above 
the  ground  until  it  tasselled — the  former  looking 
green  and  vigorous,  the  latter  puny  and  yellow. 
it  was  all  cut  down  by  the  frost  when  about  three 
inches  high,  but  came  on  finely  after  the  first  of 
June.  Tliere  was  scarcely  a  soft  ear  in  the 
field,  excepting  on  the  four  rows  of  unprepared 
seed.  These  were  about  a  week  later  in  riperi- 
ing  than  that  from  the  prepared  seed.  The  soil 
is  a  sandy  loam.  The  whole  expense  of  prepar- 
ing the  bushel  and  three  pecks  of  seed  did  not 
exceed  62 i  cents.  The  increased  produce  of 
the  field  by  preparing  the  seed  was  over  200 
bushels  of  ears.  Lansing  Wetmork 


Cheap  Paint. — An  Ontario  Farmer  gires  the 
following  recipe  for  a  cheap  paint.  He  says  he 
has  tried  it  on  brick,  and  finds  it  well  calculated 
to  preserve  them,  and  ju-eters  it  to  oil  paint.  He 
says,  also,  that  it  will  last  longeron  rough  siding 
of  wood  than  oil  paint  will  on  planed  siding  or 
boards. 

Take  one  bushel  of  unslacked  lime  and  slack 
it  witli  cold  water;  when  slacked,  add  50  lbs.  of 
Spanish  whiting,  17  lbs,  of  salt,  and  13  lbs.  of 
sugar.  Strain  the  mixture  through  a  wire  sieve, 
and  it  will  be  fit  tor  use,  after  reducing  with  cold 
water.  In  order  to  give  it  a  good  color,  three 
coats  are  necessary  on  brick,  and  two  on  wood. 
It  may  be  laid  on  with  a  brush  similar  to  white- 
wash.  Each  coat  must  have  suflicient  time  to 
dry  before  the  next  is  apj)lied. 

For  painting  inside  walls,  take  as  before,  one 
bushel  of  unslacked  lime,  3  lbs,  of  sugar,  5  lbs. 
of  salt,  and  prepare  as  above,  and  apply  with  a 
brush. 

You  can  make  any  color :  use  for  yellow. 
Ochre  instead  of  ?/hiting ;  for  lemon  color, 
Ochre  and  Chrome  Yellow  ;  for  lead  and  slate 
color.  Lamp-black;  for  blue.  Indigo;  for  green, 
chrome  green.  The  different  kinds  of  paint  will 
not  cost  more  than  one-fourth  as  much  as  oil 
paints,  including  labor  of  putting  on. 


Cut  Worms.— To  the  remark  that  "cut  worms 
may  be  destroyed  by  continued  tillage  and  a  na- 
ked and  open  soil,"  I  beg  to  say  that  tlie  cut- 
worm would  not  be  found  in  corn,  were  it  not 
planted  in  sward  or  sod-land.  They  are  the  pro- 
geny of  a  species  of  beetle  or  other  insect,  which 
could  never  propagate  its  kind  without  the  aid  of 
dung,  which  is  found  in  grass  fields,  which  have 
been  fed  by  horses  or  cattle,  and  in  this  ihey  en- 
close their  egg  or  eggs,  and  sink  them  a  given 
distance  below  the  surface  ;  hence,  an  autumnal 
or  winter  ])lowing  of  such  land  destroys  them  bj 
exposure  to  the  rains  and  frosts  of  that  inclement 
season — a  doctrine  which  at  least  has  met  the 
concurrence  of  every  practical  man  among  usr— 
Boston  Cultivator, 
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Cultivation  of  Indian  Corn. 

Editor  (tex.  Farmer  : — Enclosed  I  send  you 
a  communication  from  a  gentleman  of  R.  I., 
whose  name  has  gone  the  rounds  of  the  news- 
papers, upon  the  suhject  of  cultivating  corn,  &c. 
As. it  is  accompanied  with  a  wish  tliat  it  may  prove 
serviceahle  to  myself  and  others,  I  send  it  to  you 
that  you  may  insert  it,  or  such  portions  of  it  as 
you  may  deem  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  your 
valunble  journal.  If  you  do  not  publish  any  of 
it,  of  course  no  objections  will  be  taken  by 

Yours  respectfidlv,  Agricola. 

West  Bloomficld,  March,  1846. 

Portsmouth,  R.  I.,  March  3,  1846. 
I.  P.  Jenks,  Esq. — Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the 
29th  Jan.  was  received  yesterday.  You  say  tl  at 
the  New  York  Courier  &  Enquirer  states  that  I 
raised  from  eight  acres  a  crop  worth  -^695  66. 
There  are  two  mistakes  in  the  statement.  The 
quantity  of  land  planted  was  8  acres  and  18^ 
rods;  the  amount  $005  65,  as  printed  in  the 
Herald  of  the  Times,  published  at  Neport,  R,  I., 
as  folloM's : 

593  bushels  of  shelled  corn,  at  80  els.  per  bushel,     $47|1  40 
50         do       cars  refuse  com,,  at  15  cts.         do  7  50 

3  large  ox  cart  loads  tweeds  turnips,  12.^      do  38  75 

20  tons  of  stalks  and  fodder,  at  $4  50  per  ton,  90  00 

5  large  ox  wagon  loads  of  .sweet  pumpkins,  $3  a  load,    15  00 


$(305  65 

The  Qftovs  T^ei-C  ■'ri-t^bfiblf  t'c:?i:!:'iiiitt*i-'d  bv  some 
editor  in  copyinsr  from  another  paper. 

The  amount  of  corn  was  ascertained  by  shelling 
average  baskets.  The  field  was  planted  on  shares, 
and  the  crop  divided  by  baskets.  Every  basket  was 
filled  and  tallied  in  presence  of  both  parties, — the 
field  averaging73  bushels  and  2  i  quarts  per  acre  of 
soimd  corn.  One  selected  acre,  13i  by  12  rods, 
yielded  89  bushels  and  18^  quarts.  The  seed 
used  wao  the  small  species  of  cap  corn,  planted 
scarcely  3  feet  apart  each  way.  The  stalks  were 
not  so  large  as  some  other  kinds  produce,  but 
producing  more  ears  than  the  large  generally  do, 
and  better  filled,  with  a  small  cob.  The  soil  was 
rather  wet.  The  west  end  of  the  field,  I  should 
say,  was  a  gravelly  clay,  the  gravel  quite  small ; 
as  we  proceed  eastward,  less  gravel,  with  a  bluish 
clay.  About  two  acres  at  the  east  end  was  a 
gravelly  loam,  which  produced  the  smallest  corn. 

The  field  was  spread  over  with  Menhaden  or 
bony  fish,  in  1841,  at  the  rate  of  about  .50  bar- 
rels to  the  acre,  and  since  been  used  for  a  sheep 
pasture  until  last  spring  when  I  spread  about  20 
loads  of  barn-yard  manure,  mixed  witii  sea  weed, 
on  six  acres,  [)revi</us  to  plowing.  The  remain- 
der was  planted  without  being  manured;  it  was 
the  best  part  of  the  lot,  and  the  corn  was  an  ave- 
rage. The  manure  was  di-awn  on  the  field  be- 
fore the  first  of  March,  when  it  was  dug  over 
and  left  until  the  first  of  April,  and  then  again 
dug  over.  I  then  deposited  it  in  small  heai)s  for 
convenience  in  spreading,  and  spj-ead  it  no  faster 
than  1  plovred  it  in,  that  the  different  salts  and 


ga.ses  might  not  evaporate  and  thus  lose  their  nu- 
tritive infiuence. 

I  plow  about  5  inches  deep,  with  the  furrow 
slice  as  narrow  as  it  will  turn  over  and  lay  flat, 
1  harrowed  about  six  acres  with  a  heavy  ox  har- 
row, three  times  in  a  place.  The  remainder  I 
rolled  with  a  heavy  roller.  I  could  discover  no 
difierence  in  the  corn  on  the  harrowed  or  rolled; 
but  I  think  it  was  one  third  more  work  to  tend 
the  rolled  than  the  harrowed,  of  equal  quantity, 

I  manured  about  one  acre  of  the  dampest  of  it 
in  the  hill.  In  preparing  the  seed  I  soaked  it  in 
a  strong  solution  of  copperas  water,  12  or  15 
hours,  and  then,  after  draining,  mixed  air  slacked 
lime  with  it  until  the  grains  would  separate,  and 
covered  it  as  soon  as  dropped  to  prevent  it  from 
shrinking.  It  was  not  troubled  by  the  birds  or 
worms. 

My  manner  of  attending  to  com  is,  as  soon  as 
it  is  up  sufficient  to  discover  the  rows,  to  com- 
mence harrowing  or  using  the  cultivator,  and 
generally  go  over  it  four  or  five  times  in  a  row 
each  way.  In  weeding  I  am  careful  to  loosen 
the  ground  around  the  plants,  and  remove  all 
hard  substances  from  the  corn,  and  put  a  little 
fine  mold  around  the  plants.  The  second  hoe- 
ing I  make  a  small  flat  hill,  and  leave  the  hill 
lowest  aro\md  the  plants  as  much  as  I  can  conve- 
niently, in  order  to  conduct  the  rain  to  the  roots. 
About  the  time  the  plants  begin  to  put  forth  for 
cars,  1  go  over  my  fields  and  j)ull  up  the  weeds 
that  are  in  the  hills,  and  chop  the  others  off  just 
under  the  sui-face  of  the  soil.  I  prefer  letting 
the  tops  remain  until  the  tassel  begins  to  curl. — 
I  think  by  cutting  them  sooner  the  stalk  will 
bleed  and  take  some  nourishment  from  the  ears. 

I  have  followed  the  above  mode  of  cultivating 
Indian  Corn  for  a  number  of  years,  and  have  al- 
ways been  successful.  I  came  to  the  decision  in 
iavor  of  small  flat  hills,  from  exjierience.*  A 
number  of  years  ago  I  had  a  field  of  about  si.x 
acres;  I  hoed  one  half  of  it  the  old  way,  by  ma- 
king large  hills — the  other  part  as  above  descri- 
bed. The  result  was,  1  harvested  nearly  one 
fourth  more  from  the  small  than  the  large  hills, 
the  tillage  being  the  same  on  the  whole  lot. — 
My  neighbors,  seeing  my  success,  have  generally 
adopted  the  same  plan,  and  express  themselves 
fully  satisfied  with  the  result. 

I  have  thus  given  you  a  true  account  of  our 
estimate  of  the  crop  raised,  and  my  manner  of 
cultivation, — hojjing  it  may  be  useful  to  yourself 
and  others,  as  I  consider  agricultural  pursuits  the 
most  honorable  as  they  are  the  main  support  of 
all  our  free  institutions. 

Respectfully  yours,         Lawton  Taylor. 

P.  S.  The  estimate  of  the  crop  would  fall 
short  of  the  amount  it  would  command,  as  corn 
has  been  selling  on  the  Island  for  8.5  cents  per 
bushel,  and  corn  fodder  from  8  to  -SlO  per  ton. 
The  turnip  crop  was  very  much  injured  by  the 
drouth,  in  July. 
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LIST  OF  PREMIUMS  FOR  1846. 


HORSES. 


Best  Stud,  vol.  Trans.  &  $3 
Second  best,  do.  2 

Third  host,  do.  1 

BestpairMatched  do.  3 

Second  best,  3 

Tliird  best,  vol.  Trans.  &  1 
Best  Mure,  (with  colt,)  do.  3 
Second  best  do.,  3 


Third  best  do.,  v.  Trans.  &,  1 
Rest  colt,  2  or  3  years  old  3 
Second  best  do.,  2 

Tliird  best  do.,  v.  Trans  <fc  1 
Rest  yearling  colt.  3 

Second  best,  2 

Third  best,    vol.  Trans.  6c  1 


CATTLE,  Class  I. 

Thorough-bred  Durhamx,  Herffords,  Devoiis,  and  Ayrshires. 


Best  bull  over  2  years  old,  $8 
Best  bull,    under  2  years 
old,  vol.  Trans.  &.  3 


Rest  bull  calf, 
Best  heifer  do., 


CATTLE,  Class  II 
Best  bull,  over  two  years 

old,  vol.  Trans.  &,  $6 

Second  best,  5 

Third  best,  3 

Best  bull,  from  1  to  2  years 

old,  vol.  Trans.  &  4 

Second  best,  3 

Third  best,  2 

Best  bull  calf,  2 

Second  best.         vol.  Trans. 
Best  pair  steers,  3   years 

old,  trained,  5 

Second  best,  3 

Third  best,  vol.  Trans,  &,  1 
Best  pair  fatted  oxen,  Col- 
man's  Reports  and  1 


. — Native  or  Grade. 

Second  Best,    v.  Trans.  &,  1 

Best    fatted    animal,     for 

beef,  3 

Second  best,  vol.  Trans.  &.  1 
Rest  pair  working  oxen,  5 
Second  best,  3 

Third  best,  vol.  Trans.  &.  1 
Best  milch  cow,  v.  Trans.  &,  5 
Second  best,  3 

Third  best,  vol.  Trans.  &  1 
Fourth  best,  vol.  Trans. 

Rest  heifer,  under  3  years 

old,  3 

Second  best,  vol.  Tran*.  &  1 
Third  best,  vol.  Trans. 


SHEEP.— Long  or  Coarse  VVooled. 
Best  buck,  vol.  Trans.  &,  $2  I  Best  3  ewes,  vol.  Trans  &.  2 
Second  best,  2  |  Second  best,  2 


SHEEP.— /^/we-  Wooled. 


Best  buck,  vol.  Trans.  »Sc 
Second  best,  do. 

Third  best,  do. 

Best  three  ewes,  do. 
Second  best,  do. 

Third  best,  do. 


Best  three  lambs,  do.  2 

.'■'econd  best,  2 

Third  best,  vol.  Trans.  &.  1 
Bests  fatted  sheep,  Col.  Rep. 
Second  best,  2 

Third  best,  vol.  Trans. 


SWINE. 


Best  boir,  vol.  Trans.  &  3 
Second  best.  2 

Third  best,  vol.  Trans.  &  1 
Best  sow,  w  ith  her  pigs,  3 
Second  best,  2 


Third  best,    vol.  Trans.  &  1 
Four   best   pigs,    under  0 

months,  3 

Second  best,  vol.  Trans.  &,  1 


FIELD  CROPS. 

Best  acre  of  wheat, four  vols.  Transactions  and  $5 

Second  best,  do., Colman's  Reports  and  3 

Third  best,      do., "  "  2 

Fourth  best,    do.,   vol.  Transactions  and  1 

Best  field  often  acres  or  more, four  vols.  Tr.  &  Col.  Rep. 

Best  field,  from  five  to  ten  acres, Colman's  Reports. 

Best  acre  of  Indian  Corn (dolman's  Reports  and  3 

Second  best,    do.,. vol.  Transactions  and  3 

Third  best,       do., "  2 

Fourth  best,     do., vol.  American  Instilute  and  1 

Best  acre  of  oats, vol.  Transactions  and  2 

Second  best,  do., "  1 

Third  best.    do.,.. vol.  Transaction.-). 

liest  acre  of  peas, 5 

Second  best,  do., 3 

Third  best,      do.,. ..vol.  Transactions. 

Uest  acre  of  potatoes, .5 

Second  best,   do. ,._ _. 3 

Third  best,      do. , vol.  Transactiong. 

Rest  half-bushel  of  potatoes  grown  from  seed, .'> 

Second  best,  do.  do.  do., 3 

Third  best,      do.  do.  do., vol.    Trans. 

Rest  half-acre  ruta  baga, .., 5 


Second  best  half  acre  ruta  baga, ^3 

Third  best,      do.,... vol.  Transaction!?. 

Best  half-acre  of  mangle  wurtzel, 5 

Second  best,  do., 3 

Third  best,  do.,.. vol.  Transactions. 

Best  half-acre  sugar  beet, 5 

Second  best,  do., _ 3 

Third  best,      do.,.. vol.  Transactions. 

Best  quarter  acre  of  carrots, 5 

Second  best,  do. , 3 

Third  best,     do., vol,  Transactions. 

Best  quarter  aero  of  parsneps, 5 

.Seconil  best,   do., _. 3 

Third  best.      do...... vol.  Transactions. 


BUTTER,  IIONEY,  AND  SUGAR. 

Best  10  lbs.   butter, $3 

Second  best, vol.  Transactions. 

Best  20  lbs.  packed  butter,  made  in  May  or  June, 3 

Second  best vol.  Transactions. 

Best  ]  0  lbs.  honey, 3 

Second  best, two  vols.  Genesee  Farmer. 

Best  10  lbs.  maple  sugar, _ 3 

Second  best, two  vols.  Genesee  Farmer. 


LADIES'  DEPARTMENT. 

Best  10  yards  home  made  flannel,.. $3 

Second  best, ._ two  vols.  Genesee  Farmer. 

Best  10  yards  domestic  fulled  cloth, 3 

Second  best, two  vols.  Genesee  Farmer. 

Rest  one-fourth  lb.  sewing  silk, .3 

Second  best, vol.  Transactions. 

Third  best, two  vols.  Genesee  Farmer. 

Best  specimen  of  domestic  manufactured  silk,.. 3 

Second  best, vol.  Transactions, 

I'hird  best, two  vols.  Genesee  Farmer. 


PLOWING  MATCH. 
To  the  owner  of  the  team  which  plows  one-fourth  of  an 

acre  best  within  seventy-five  minutes, ..Col.  Rep.  &,  %1 

Second  best, vol.  Transactions  and  2 

Third  best, two  vols.  Genesee  Farmer  and  2 

Fourth  best, 2 

The  depth  of  the  furrow  must  not  be  less  than  seven  inch- 
es, and  the  width  not  less  than  twelve  inches.  Single  or 
doable  team,  at  the  option  of  the  plowman. 


ON  FARMS. 

For  the  best  managed  farm,  not  less  than  40  acres,  refer- 
ence being  had  to  the  general  system  of  management  and 
the  profits  obtained,  rather  than  to  natural  advantages  or 

expensive  improvements, Colman's  Reports  and  $4 

Second  best. vol.  Transactions  and  3 

Third  best, .Washington's  Letters  and  2 

Fourth  best, - two  vols.  Genesee  Farmer  and  1 

Committee  for  the  east  side  of  the  Gevesee  River. — John  H. 
Robinson,  Ilenrietta. — Caleb.  K.  Hobble,  Irondequoit, — 
Gideon  Ramsdell,  Perinton, — Samuel  P.  Gould,  Brighton, — 
Samuel  Miller,  Penfield. 

The  list  of  jireniiums  named  above  is  also  oflercd  for  the 
best  farms  on  the  icest  sid-e  of  the  Genesee  River. 

Committee  for  the  west  side  of  the  Geiiesee  River. — Wm. 
Garbutt,  Wheatland,— F.  P.  Root,  Sweden,— Wm.  Otis, 
Gates, — Jesse  Harmon,  Ogden, — Geo.  C.  Latta,  Greece. 

O^  Persons  desiring  to  compete  for  premiums  on  farms 
are  requested  to  give  notice  to  either  of  the  Conmiittees,  or 
to  James  P.  Fogg,  Treasurer  of  the  Society,  at  the  Roches- 
ter Seed  Store,  as  early  as  the  first  of  ivnc  The  commit- 
tee will  visit  them  all,  once  or  more,  during  the  summer. 


[Jj=  The  next  meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held  on  the 
second  Tuesday  of  August,  over  the  Rochester  Seed  Store, 
for  the  purpose  of  appointing  awarding  committees,  and 
making  other  arrangements  for  the  Annual  Fair. 

JOHN  H.  ROBINSON,  President. 
James  H.  \^'atts,  Rec.  Sec'y. 
Feb.  10,   184(j. 

Give  us  large  crops  which  leave  the  land  bet- 
ter than  they  found  it,  both  making  the  farmer 
and  tlie  farni  rich  at  once. 
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Destxoy  all  Noxious  Plants. 

Our  readers  need  not  he  told  that  Wheatland 
is  famous  for  producing  large  cropa  of  clean 
wheat.  One  part  of  the  process,  as  practiced  by 
the  farmers  in  this  t<5wn,  we  have  witnessed,  and 
hasten  to  commend  to  our  readers.  It  is  the  dil- 
igent extirpation  with  the  hoe  of  every  weed 
and  noxious  plant  in  a  whole  wheat  field,  that 
nothing  but  clean  wheat  may  grow.  If  the  seeds 
«f  chets,  cockle,  burrs,  daisies,  Canada  thistles, 
&:c.,  6:c.,  are  not  permitted  to  form  in  any  field, 
road,  or  lane,  most  of  these  pests  will  soon  cease 
to  trouble  the  husbandman. 

The  old  and  trite  maxim,  "  a  stitch  in  time 
saves  nine,"  applies  with  great  force  to  the  de- 
Btruction  of  all  weeds  before  they  go  to  seed.  If 
no  man  took  into  his  barn  anything  but  pure 
wheat,  oats,  barley,  corn,  peas,  beans,  rye,  flax, 
clover,  timothy,  and  h-erds  grass,  the  manure  of 
his  barn-yard  would  cease  to  be  a  magazine  of 
Ihe  seed  of  fifty  different  plants,  and  all  calcula- 
ted to  rob  his  crops  of  their  appropriate  nourish- 
ment. The  English  agriculturists  lind  it  a  great 
task  to  keep  their  lands  clean  ;  and  the  same  dif- 
ficult}'^ is  experienced  in  all  the  older  portions  of 
this  country.  The  subject  is  one  of  great  prac- 
tical importance,  and  has  not  received  that  gen- 
eral attention  in  New  York,  which  it  deserves. 

Care  in  the  use  of  clean  seed  for  every  crop 
is  not  sufficiently  attended  to.  Look  well  to  this 
point,  and  allow  no  tory  weed,  burr  docks,  elders, 
red  root,  nor  Canada  thistles  to  grow  on  or  about 
your  premises. 

<4  TREATISE  t'JN  MILCH  COWS,  whereby  the  quality 
and  qu.intity  of  milk  which  any  cow  will  give  may  be 
accurately  determined  by  observing  natural  marks  or  ex- 
ternal indications  alone  ;  the  length  of  time  she  will  con- 
tinue to  give  milk,  &c.  Uy  M.  Francis  Guenon,  of  Li- 
bourne,  France.  With  introductory  remarks  on  the  Cow 
and  the  Dairy,  by  John  S.  Skinner,  Editor  of  the  Far- 
mers' Library.  Published  by  Greely  &.  McElrath, 
New  York.     1846. 

We  are  indebted  to  its  publishers  for  a  copy 
©f  this  work.  It  is  neatly  printed  and  illustrated 
with  numerous  descriptive  engravings.  We 
refer  those  interested  in  the  subject  to  an  exami- 
nation of  its  pages.  For  sale  by  D.  M.  Dewky, 
Arcade  News  Roon^^  Rochester.  Price,  87  i 
«cnts,  in  pamphlet  form — 62 i  cents,  bound. 


How  to  make  Soap. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — If  you  think  the  follow- 
ing article  worthy  of  an  insertion  in  your  valu- 
able paper,  it  is  at  your  service.  I  have  seen  a 
great  many  well  written  articles  on  agriculture, 
cookery,  &c.,  &c.,  but  as  I  do  not  recollect  of 
seeing  anything  written  on  "  making  soap,"  I 
will  give  you  the  following,  which  is  the  result 
of  years  of  experience  : 

First,  set  up  your  tub  as  usual,  with  sticks  and 
traw,  and  then  put  your  lime  (slaked)  on  the 
straw  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches — then 
take  a  long  stick  that  will  come  a  few  inches 
above  the  top  of  the  tub — wind  a  hay  rope  around 
the  stick,  nearly  its  whole  length — let  the  stick 
go  through  the  tub  two  or  three  inches,  then  you 
can  draw  your  lye  without  putting  your  hands  in- 
to it  underneath.  Put  your  grease  into  the  ket- 
tle, and  turn  in  about  two  quarts  (or  enough  to 
cover  the  bottom  of  the  kittle)  of  your  strongest 
lye.  Boil  a  few  minutes,  and  then  turn  in  a  lit- 
tle more  lye,  and  continue  to  pour  in  as  the  lye 
boils  over,  until  your  kettle  is  about  two-thirds  or 
three-fourths  full,  when  you  can  fill  up  the  kittle, 
and  after  skimming  the  contents  well,  dip  out 
and  empty  it  in  the  barrel.  Put  in  two  pounds 
rosin  to  one  barrel  of  soap.  If  your  lye  is  of 
sufficient  strength,  you  will  be  sure  to  have  good 
soap.  I  have  heard  people  complain  a  great  deal 
that  they  did  not  have  good  luck  in  making  soap. 
Their  ashes  were  not  good  or  not  made  from 
good  wood  or  something  or  other.  But  if  the 
above  directions  are  carefully  followed,  I  can  as- 
sure them  that  they  will  have  no  reason  to  com- 
plain of  poor  luck,  or  anything  of  the  kind. 

N.  B. — Clear  grease  does  not  require  more 
than  ten  minutes  boiling,  but  where  there  are 
bones,  it  takes  longer  time.  Some  people  put 
lime  in  the  cask  or  tub,  but  the  main  use  of  lime 
is  to  strain  the  lye,  and  make  it  pure — therefore 
it  should  be  put  on  the  top  of  the  straw  at  the 
bottom  of  the  tub. — Maine  Cul. 


Wisconsin  Plants.— Mr.  M.  Spears  of  Mil- 
waukie,  W.  T.,  (in  a  letter  containing  a  remitt- 
suice  for  a  club  of  neW  subscribers,)  says  : 

"I  raised  32.3  bushels  of  wheat  and  200  bush- 
els of  corn,  by  my  own  labor,  the  hist  season, 
and  found  time  to  collect  and  preserve  500  plants. 
I  would  like  to  exchange  with  you,  or  any  other 
farmers  in  your  region.  If  there  arc  any  far- 
mers who  are  pleased  with  the  study  of  Botany, 
fend  would  like  to  get  some  of  our  Wisconsin 
plants,  I  would  be  glad  to  exchange.  Direct  to 
More  Si>kar»,  Milwaukie,  W.  T." 


For  the  Genesee  Farmer. 

Plaster  on  Stable  Floors. — "S.  W.,"  of 
Waterloo,  recommends  that  every  farmer  should 
keep  plaster  in  his  .stable.  I  will  inform  him 
that  if  his  floors  are  of  wood,  he  may  find,  in  a 
year  or  two,  that  a  dry  rot  has  progressed  under 
the  j)lastcr  which  may  let  his  horse's  foot  through 
a  hole  of  its  own  size  in  the  plank,  though  to 
sight  it  may  appear  perfectly  sound.  Such  was 
my  experience,  where  a  box  of  plaster  had 
stood  on  my  barn  floor  for  about  a  year  or  eight- 
een months.  L. 

Catharine,  N.  Y.,   April  1846. 

For  Grubs  in  Sheep's  Heads. — Light  a 
pipe,  insert  the  stem  a  good  way  up  the  nostril 
of  the  sheep,  cover  the  bowl  with  a  handkerchief, 
and  blow  the  tobacco  smoke  vigorously  through 
the  stem  u])  each  nostril. 
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Science  and  Agriculture. 

We  copy  the  following  judicious  observations 
on  the  application  of  science  to  agriculture,  &c., 
from  the  Cheshire,  (England,)  Chronicle  : 

"It  is  as  important  to  the  country  tliat  agri- 
culture should  be  scientifically  understood  and 
studied  as  that  manufacturing  science  should  pro- 
gress. The  mere  culture  of  the  land  is  nothing, 
except  it  be  conducted  on  the  best  possible  prin- 
ciples. To  plow  and  manure,  to  sow  and  reap, 
to  break  up  and  lay  down  land,  to  breed  and  to 
rear  stock,  and  to  tarm  and  to  labor  on  a  form, 
merely  as  they  who  have  passed  did,  is  no  great 
merit.  This  is  merely  to  exercise  an  imitative 
^  talent.  The  resources  of  the  mind  ouglit  to  be 
brought  to  the  labor  ;  and  profiting  not  only  by 
experience,  but  in  learning  by  experiment,  we 
may  hope  to  see  improvement  progress  in  an 
equal  ratio  in  agriculture  as  in  mechanics ;  and 
the  knowledge  that  the  stores  of  experimental 
philosophy  affords  to  be  applied  to  this,  the  most 
useful  of  all  arts,  because  it  produces  the  raw  ma- 
terial on  which  the  human  race  is  fed  and  clothed. 
When  the  merely  operative  farmer  knows  the 
value  of  science,  he  will  see  that  it  is  the  best 
auxiliary  to  the  production  of  agribultural  wealth  ; 
and  learn  the  secret  why  his  better  informed 
neighbor,  who  has  devoted  some  attention  to  such 
pursuits,  has  beat  him  in  the  career  of  enterprize. 
Agricultural  societies  are  peculiarly  beneficial  in 
communicating  this  knowledge.  They  bring 
the  results  of  all  systems  into  competition  ;  and 
must  set  those  who  are  behind  in  the  contest 
thinking  why  they  are  so.  Whatever  experi- 
ments have  been  tried,  whatever  failures  expe- 
rienced, are  brought  under  the  review  of  all,  the 
first  as  lessons  to  instruct,  and  the  last  as  rocks  to 
avoid.  The  real  value  of  crosses  in  breeding, 
of  intermixtures  of  soils,  of  the  action  of  peculiar 
manures,  of  the  introduction  of  seeds,  and  of  the 
utility  of  implements,  are  tested.  The  landlord 
and  the  tenant,  whose  interests  are  identical,  are 
brought  together,  and  may  profit  by  the  inter- 
course." 


From  the  Boston  Cultivator. 

Poultry. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — I  doubt  whether  there 
are  any  animals  kept  by  the  farmer,  which  will 
yield  him  more  real  profit  than  domesticated 
fowls.  If  proper  care  be  taken  with  them,  and 
they  are  allowed  to  roam  at  large  about  the  farm 
yard  and  premises,  they  will  produce  eggs  suffi- 
cient to  bring  in  a  profit  double  the  amount  of 
their  expenses;  provided,  however,  all  hens  will 
do  as  well  as  mine  have  done  the  past  year. — 
Yet,  I  doubt  whether  hens  generally  deposit  so 
large  an  amount  of  eggs  in  the  same  space  of 
time,  as  the  annexed  statement  will  show. 

From  April  1st,  184.5,  to  April  1st,  1846,  I 
have  sold  in  market  282  dozen  of  eggs,  (being 
the  produce  of  23  hens,)  at  an  average  price  of 


16 J  cents  per  doz.;  amounting  to  $37,63  ct3. 
Sold  also  from  the  same,  .'|8,00  worth  of  chicJt- 
ens,  which,  added  to  $37,63,  makes  a  total  of 
$4rj,63. 

During  the  same  length  of  time  the}-  have  con- 
sumed 24  bushels  of  corn,  worth  80  cts.  per 
bushel ;  amounting  to  $29,20.  This  sum  de- 
ducted from  $45,63  leaves  a  profit  in  my  favot 
of  $25,98. 

I  have  made  no  account  of  the  eggs  and  chick 
ens  used  in  my  family,  (which  has  been  not  a 
few.)  If  I  had  done  this,  the  balance  in  my  fa- 
vor would  have  been  increased  several  dollars. 
I  will  offset  this,  however,  by  the  damage  done 
by  the  hens  on  the  farm. 

Let  no  one  say  hereafter,  that  there  is  no  prof^ 
it  in  keeping  fowls,  if  properly  managed.  One 
great  reason  why  farmers  think  there  is  no  profit, 
is  because  they  never  take  the  trouble  to  ascer- 
tain what  their  eggs  come  to  in  dollars  and  cents. 
They  will  put  an  over  estimate  on  the  grain  fed 
out,  and  pay  but  little  regard  to  what  their  hens 
produce  in  return. 

My  method  of  keeping  hens  is  attended  with 
but  little  expense  and  trouble.  Some  of  my 
neighbors  take  great  pains  during  tlie  winter  sea- 
son, with  sup|)lying  their  fowls  with  fresh  meat» 
or  liver,  and  varieties  of  grain,  &;c.  ;  yet  they  do 
not  seem  to  get  any  more  eggs  in  consequence. 
I  make  use  of  little  except  corn  and  scalded  meal; 
the  latter,  however,  but  once  or  twice  a  week. 
I  keep  plenty  of  old  mortar  in  and  about  tbetr 
roosting  places,  (which  is  about  half  under 
ground,)  and  occasionally  throw  in  a  hod  of  ash- 
es for  them  to  roll  in,  which  is  an  excellent  pre- 
ventive of  lice. 

I  pay  particular  regard  to  the  time  of  feeding 
early  in  the  morning,  and  just  before  sunset. — 
Some  make  a  practice  of  keeping  a  quantity  of 
corn  before  their  fowls  day  after  day,  and  let 
them  eat  at  their  leisure.  I  do  not  coincide  ex- 
actly witli  this  practice ;  I  believe  in  regularity 
in  feeding  fowls,  as  well  as  hogs,  cattle,  horses,  A^c. 

There  is  no  profit,  in  my  opinion,  resulting 
from  raising  chickens,  other  than  for  one's  own 
use.  I  commonly  kill  otT  my  old  hens  and  keep 
my  pullets  over,  being  much  better  to  lay,  I 
think. 

Thus  much  I  have  said  in  regard  to  domestic 
fowls,  making  it  appear  that  there  is  as  muck 
profit  in  keeping  hens  as  any  animal  kind  a  far- 
mer can  have,  considering  their  value. 

Albert  Toud. 
Smlthjield,  R.  /.,  April  1,  1846. 

SuBSTTTUTR  FOR  PoTATOES. — A  Western  pa- 
per suggests  the  propriety  of  growing  artichokes 
as  a  substitute,  in  some  degree,  for  potatoes — and 
on  the  authority  of  Ellsworth's  reports,  states  that 
they  are  better  spring  feed  for  hogs,  cattle,  and 
sheep,  than  the  potato,  at  a  diminution  of  cost  ia 
I  production.  '        . 
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For  l>.c  (icnesoe  Farmer. 

The  Culture  of  Potatoes.  | 

Mr.  Editor: — The  rot  among  potatoes  has! 
given  rise  to  many  theories  respecting  its  cause —  I 
none  of  them,  1  believe,  satisfactory.  Tliat  it 
cannot  he  attributed  to  any  particular  state  of 
the  weather,  or  to  any  particular  kind  of  soil,  is 
proved  by  its  prevailing  so  universally  in  this 
country  as  well  as  in  Europe.  The  belief  at  one 
time  entertained  by  a  few,  that  all  at  once  the 
potato  had  iailcd  fron)  the  want  of  new  varieties, 
lias,  too,  gone  the  way  of  other  theories. 

Whether  it  arises  from  animalculsc,  or  "  the 
ahsence  of  a  trace  of  copper  in  the  soil,''  or  from 
fungi,  let  the  learned  decide.  In  the  mean  time, 
let  the  farmers  note  what  experience  teaches, 
and  if  they  cannot  find  out  the  cause,  at  least, 
by  different  methods  .of  cultivation,  endeavor  to 
find  out  a  cure.  Having  suffered  much  for  two 
or  three  years  past  by  the  rot,  and  having  read  of 
lime  being  of  service  in  preventing  it,  I  concluded 
to  give  it  a  trial.  For  that  purpose  I  had  my 
seed  potatoes,  which  were  carefully  selected 
from  the  remains  of  my  diseased  crop  the  year 
before,  cut  and  rolled  in  newly  slaked  lime, 
and  put  in  the  hills  of  some  a  little  lime  ;  others, 
lime  and  ashes — plaster  and  ashes,  and  ashes 
alone.  When  harvested  I  could  perceive  but  lit- 
tle difTerence,  and  that  little  I  thought  was  in  fa- 
vor of  the  ashes. 

They  were  all  sound.  I  had  them  put  in  a 
dry  celler,  and  lef\  a  free  circulation  of  air  so 
long  as  I  could  with  safety  from  the  fi-ost.  Mine 
were  planted  early — before  any  of  my  neighbors. 
Theirs  were  much  laj-ger  than  mine,  and  ap- 
peared perfectly  sound,  and  they  thought  they 
had  got  the  better  of  me  this  time.  I  began  to 
think  so  myself,  but  in  a  short  time  their  finest 
looking  potatoes  began  to  exhibit  dark  spots — 
then  an  examination  was  made  of  those  in  heaps, 
as  well  as  those  in  the  cellar,  and  those  in  the 
former,  particularly,  were  found  to  be  decaying 
in  great  quantities.  Mine  were  and  are  perfect- 
ly sound.  When  my  hands  were  busy  planting 
them  last  spring,  a  person  passing  in  the  road 
stopped  to  see  what  Ave  were  doing,  and  on  learn- 
ing, said,  as  he  was  going  for  a  load  of  lime,  he 
would  try  some  en  his  potatoes  when  he  planted 
them.  I  have  since  been  informed,  for  he  re- 
sides some  miles  distant,  that  where  he  used  lime 
his  potatoes  were  sound,  and  where  he  did  not, 
in  the  same  field,  they  were  unsound  ;  and  so 
well  convinced  was  he  and  his  neighbors  of  the 
benefit  of  the  lime,  that  they  intended  to  do  the 
.same  this  year.  I  would  recommend  early  plant- 
ing and  the  use  of  lime.  Mine  were  plastered 
when  they  were  about  a  foot  high.  B. 

Hareicood,  Pa.,  April,  1846. 

IIay  and  Oats  as  Feed  for  Horses. — 
Twenty-five  pounds  of  oats,  on  a  fair  average, 
have  been  found  equivalent  to  fifty  pounds  of 
i;<w'  Khi-  -n  nutritious  qualities. 


Raising  Potatoes. 

Thk  important  question  now  presents  itself — 
How  shall  we  raise  potatoes  ?  For  the  plague 
may  be  on  them  again.  Every  reflecting  farmer 
who  has  read  the  Cultivator  for  a  year  past,  has 
learned  much  on  this  subject,  from  the  numer- 
ous facts  that  have  been  presented.  We  have 
given  our  opinion  that  the  disease  was  owing  to 
tiie  atmospheric  influence,  and  a  number  of  cor- 
respondents have  expressed  the  same  opinion. 
But  allowing  this  or  any  otl^er  general  cause  for 
the  malady,  it  appears  evident  that  there  are  nu- 
merous predisposing  causes,  and  that  preventives 
may  be  used  with  partial,  perhaj)S  with  general, 
though  not  invariably  with  universal  success. 

Therefore  avoid  as  much  as  possible  predispo-* 

sing  causes,  use  preventives,  and  thus 

"  Act  well  your  part  and  do  your  best, 
And  leave  to  Omnipotence  the  rest." 

In  the  first  place,  select  for  planting  those  kinds 
of  potatoes  that  are  least  liable  to  injury  from  this 
disease. 

Early  planting  has  in  most  cases  been  in  some 
measure  a  preventive  of  rot,  as  the  potatoes  were 
grown,  and  vegetation  had  ceased  before  the  dis- 
ease commenced. 

Early  kinds  of  potatoes  have  escaped  more 
than  late  ones,  for  the  reason  above  given. 

Potatoes  have  done  better  on  soils  tolerable 
light  and  dry,  than  on  wet  heavy  soils. 

High,  airv  situations  should  be  prefered  to  low- 
damp  situations,  where  the  air  is  damp,  heavy, 
and  more  cliilly  on  cool  nights. 

A  northern  exposure  should  be  preferred  to  a 
southern. 

New  lands  either  recently  from  the  forest,  or 
sward  land,  are  more  favorable  than  old  lands. 

Animal  manure  should  not  be  used,  or  it  should 
be  well  composed  or  decomposed,  and  then  used 
sparingly,  and  spread,  and  mixed  intimately  with 
the  soil. 

Pasture  lands,  that  are  not  very  poor,  will  be 
favorable  for  avoiding  the  ro!. 

Apj)lying  lime  or  plaster  to  the  "seed  before 
planting,  seems  to  be  a  remedy  in  some  measure. 

Lime, -ashes,  salt,  plaster,  soot,  charcoal,  and 
some  other  substances  have  favorable  efTects,  not 
only  in  preventing  the  disease,  but  some  of  them 
serve  as  a  manure  in  promoting  the  growth  of 
the  potato.  There  are  various  ways  of  using 
these;  some  are  used  alone;  in  some  cases  sev- 
eral are  mixed  ;  and  the  proportions  have  been 
varied  by  difi'erent  experimenters.  We  have 
published  various  experiments  and  the  results. — 
Boston  Cultivator. 


The  Better  Way. — The  sons  of  the  poor 
die  rich  ;  while  the  sons  of  the  rich  die  poor! — 
What  an  encouragement  to  toil  through  life,  ac- 
((uiring  wealth  to  ruin  our  children  !  Better  to 
use  our  money  as  we  go  along — educate  our 
sons — secure  their  virtue  by  habits  of  industry, 
and  let  them  take  cai-e  of  tliemselves. 
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Indian  Cbm  for  Soiling  and  Fodder. 

We  doubt  whether  the  value  of  Indian  Corn 
is  more  than  half  known  yet  among  tlie  general- 
ity of  farmers  ;  and  if  the  unparalleled  droug'.it 
throughout  the  country  last  summer  should  have 
a  tendency  to  ttrach  it  to  them,  the  terrible  les- 
son mav  be  looked  upon  as  a  mercy  rather  than 
a  scourge,  from  a  benificent  Providence.  Du- 
ring the  pf\st  eight  montlis,  tiiousands  of  animals 
have  perished  or  been  sacrificed  for  want  of 
grass  or  fodder  to  sustain  them,  all  of  which 
might  have  been  saved  and  kept  in  good  condi- 
tion, had  each  farmer  sown  a  few  acres  of  corn 
for  soiling  and  fodder.  We  saw  last  summer,  on 
a  light  sandy  soil,  a  crop  of  corn  growing,  which 
turned  out  six  tons  of  excellent  dry  fodder  per 
acre.  It  was  sown  on  the  first  day  of  July,  in 
drills  three  feet  apart.  The  land  was  plowed 
deep,  and  highly  manured.  This  crop  wa^  the 
means  of  saving  a  superior  herd  of  cows  from 
starvation.  Henceforth,  however  promising  the 
grass  and  hay  crop  may  be,  let  no  farmer  depend 
entirely  upon  it,  but  let  him  sow  a  few'  acres  of 
corn  for  summer  soiling,  or  to  be  cured  for  win- 
ter's use.  He  will  then  be  tolerably  independent 
of  a  capricious  season. 

When  corn  is  tolerably  advanced  in  its  growth 
it  completely  shades  the  ground,  and  the  drought 
will  have  little  eflect  upon  it.  A  larger  crop 
may  usually  be  grown  in  drills  than  when  sown 
broad  cast;  and  if  these  drills  be  two  or  two  and 
a  half  feet  apart,  we  believe  it  will  be  found  bet- 
ter than  nearer,  especially  in  a  very  dry  season, 
as  the  cultivator  can  be  often  run  between  the 
rows,  stirring  the  ground  etrectually,  and  neu- 
tralizing, in  a  measure,  the  efTects  of  dry  weather. 
We  reccommend  sowing  at  least  one  acre  of 
corn  for  fodder,  for  every  five  head  of  catilc  kept 
on  the  farm«  If  there  be  an  overplus  of  hay  it 
is  very  easily  disposed  of. — Amer.  Agricidhirigt. 


Oat  Fodder  for  Horses. 

At  a  discussion  had  at  a  meeting  of  the  Dar- 
lington (Eng.)  Farmers'  Club,  Dec.  8th,  on  the 
best  and  cheapest  mode  of  keeping  draught  hor- 
ses during  winter,  Mr.  Trotter  said  : 

'-1  have  paid  some  attention  to  the  subject  of 
keeping  of  draught  horses  during  v/inter  :  for  the 
last  three  years  I  have  adopted  quite  a  difTcrent 
mode  to  what  I  previously  followed.  My  meth- 
od  formerly,  was  to  allow  my  draught  horses 
each  2  bushels  of  oats  per  week,  together  with  1 
bushel  of  beans  and  as  much  hay  as  they  could 
cat,  generally  clover  hay.  For  the  last  three 
winters  I  have  fed  them  almost  entirely  on  cut 
oat-sheaf — cut  into  hali-inch  chafF — which  hcis 
been  a  very  great  saving  to  me. 

In  an  oat  crop  of  about  40  stooks  per  acre, 
which  might  yield  near  60  bushels,  the  feed  of  a 
draught  herse  averages  2  sheaves  per  day,  or  14 
sheaves  per  week,  which  would  be  about  a  bush- 
el and  y  pecks  per  week,  if  they  had  been 
thrashed  out,  which  is  a  saving  of  a  peck  of  oats 
per  week,  each  horse,  from  what  I  formerly 
gave  them  ;  besides,  I  save  the  bushel  of  beans 
per  week,  and  the  clover  hay,  which  was  a  very 
considerable  item.  When  I  first  changed  my 
mode  of  feeding,  the  horses  improved  in  condi- 
tion Vv'ondorfully,  thus  showing  that  it  suits  them 
well.  When  they  are  very  hard  worked,  I  al- 
low them  half  a  peck  of  oats  at  dinner  time  be- 
sides the  eut  sheaf. 

Last  winter  I  had  only  18  acres  of  oats;  those 
kept  12  draft  horses,  besides  four  yeung  ones  oc- 
casionally. This  quantity  of  oats  would  not 
have  served  me  tli rough  the  year,  had  I  not  pur- 
sued this  system  c-f  feeding." — Lo7i.  Ag,  Ga%. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. — Woolens  should 
be  washed  in  very  hot  suds  and  not  rinsed. — 
Lukewarm  water  shrinks  them. 

Suet  keeps  good  all  the  year  round,  if  ciiopped 
and  packed  in  a  stone  jar,  and  covered  with  mo- 
lasses. 

When  molasses  is  used  in  cooking,  it  is  a  pro- 
digious improvement  to  boil  and  skim  it  before 
you  use  it.  It  takes  out  the  unpleasant  raw  taste, 
and  makes  it  almost  as  good  as  sugar. 

Use  hard  soap  to  wash  your  clothes,  and  soft 
to  wash  your  floors.  Soft  soap  is  so  slippery 
that  it  wastes  a  good  deal  in  washing  clothes. 

It  is  easy  to  have  a  supply  of  horse-radish  all 
winter.  Have  a  quantity  grated  while  the  root 
is  in  perfection,  put  it  in  bottles,  fill  it  with  vin- 
egar, and  keep  it  corkol  tight. 

Do  not  wrap  knive.^  and  forks  in  woolens ; 
wrap  them  in  strong  ]  '.per.  Steele  is  injured 
by  lying  in  woolenSc — .'   '.  Trav, 


Beonzin'o  of  Medals,  and  Ornaments  of 
Copper,  &c. — Having  thoroughly  cleaned  and 
polished  the  surface  of  the  specimen,  with  a 
brush  apply  the  common  crocus  powder,  previ- 
ously n?a<le  into  a  paste  with  water.  When  dry, 
place  it  in  an  iron  ladle,  or  on  a  con.mDn  fire- 
shovel,  over  a  clear  fire  for  about  one  rninute  ;  and 
when  sufKciently  cool,  polish  with  a  plate-brush. 
By  this  process  a  bronze  similar  to  that  on  tea- 
urns  is  produced  ;  the  shade  depending  upon  the 
duration  of  the  exposure  to  the  fire. 

By  substituting  finely  powdered  plumbago  for 
crocus  povyd.er  in  the  above  process,  a  beautiful, 
deep,  and  permanent  bronze  appearance  is  pro- 
duced. 


English   Grain   and   Flour   Measure. — A 

friend  informs  us,  says  the  Pennsylvania  Inqui- 
rer, that  the  English  quarter  of  wheat  is  .5G0  lbs., 
or  a  quarter  of  a  ton,  and  is  equal  io  eight  Eng- 
lish bushels  of  seventy  pounds  each,  or  nine  and 
one-eighth  American  bushels  of  sixty  pounds. — 
The  English  sack  of  flour  weighs  280  lbs.,  and 
seven  sacks  are  equal  to  ten  Arnerican  barrels  of 
196  pounds  each.  
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Pratt's  Corn  Planter  and  Seed  Sower. 


Pratt's  Com  Planter, 

We  have  received  an  inquiry  from  a  Seneca 
county  farmer  relative  to  Corn  Planters.  He 
wishes  to  know  where  a  good  machine,  urorked 
III  horse  power,  may  be  obtained,  and  at  what 
{jfice.  We  are  unable  to  give  the  desired  infor- 
in  'tion, — and  presume  there  is  not  such  an  arti- 
cie  in  the  country,  "  PraWs  Corn  Planter  and 
tiecd  Soiaer,'^  represented  in  the  aljove  engra- 
ving, is,  we  believe,  the  only  planting  machine 
IT  anufacfured  in  this  vicinity-  It  is  favorably 
^•[)|)kcn  of  by  those  who  have  witnessed  ils  ope- 
)ation.  We  have  had  no  opportunity  of  ttrstJng 
lis  utility,  and  cannot  speak  of  it  from  personal 
^^nowledge.  The  editor  of  the  vSouthern  Planter, 
in  a  notice  of  the  machine,  says: 

♦'It  is  simple  in  its  construction  and  unerring 
in  operation.  Suppose  the  ground  to  be  prepared 
(or  the  seed,  the  wedge-like  projection  on  the 
(ace  of  the  wlieel  makes  a  furrow  of  the  proper 
depth,  into  which  the  seed  are  dropped  through  a 
small  tube  leading  to  it.  On  the  side  edge  of 
the  wheel  are  pin  holes  info  which  pins  may  be 
screwed  at  pleasure  ;  in  the  revolution  of  the 
wheel  these  pins  strike  and  raise  the  projecting 
end  of  the  lever,  by  which  a  slide,  connected 
with  the  other  end  of  the  lever  moving  through 
the  bottom  of  the  hopper,  is  drawn  forward.  In 
this  slide  there  is  aa  opening  into  whicli  the 
■seed  falls,  and  this  movement  of  the  lever  draws 
this  opening  forward  over  the  upper  end  of  the 
tube  through  v/hich  the  seed  falls  into  the  furrow. 
After  the  pin  has  passed  round  and  let  the  lever 
fall,  the  slide  is  drawn  back  into  its  original  po- 
Bition  by  a  spring  at  the  other  end,  and  is  again 
ready  for  another  operation.  The  hole  in  the 
bottom  of  the  hopper  can  be  altered,  at  pleasure, 
to  pass  different  sized  seeds,  or  different  quanti- 
ties of  the  same  seed,  and  the  position  of  the  pins 
can  be  varied  according  to  the  distance  required 
"between  the  droppings  ;  an  apparatus  is  affixed 
•which  secures  a  regular  and  even  covering  of 
the  seed. 

"The  machine  is  rolled  forward  by  hand,  and 
the  furrowing,  drop])ing,  and  covering,  are  all 
accomplished  by  the  machine,  saving  thereby 
the  use  (where  the  ground  is  checked)  of  two 
horses,  two  plows  and  two  hands,  doing  the  work 
with  much  more  regularity  than  it  can  possibly 


be  accomplished  by  the  most  skillful  dropper.'* 

The  machine  is  manufactured  and  for  sale  at 
the  Steam  Factory  of  Mr,  E,  Taylor,  No^  6 
Hill  street,  Rochester.- 

Mitchell's  Map  of  New  York.— We  ars 
indebted  to  the  Rev.  N.  J,  Rice,  (general  agent 
for  the  sale  of  Mi*cheirs  Maps  in  Western  New 
York,)  for  a  large  and  splendid  Map  of  this  State, 
with  its  counties,,  towns,  cities,  villages,  internal 
improvements,  &c.  It  is  embellished  with  four 
handsomely  engraved  views  of  important  nation.' 
al  events  that  have  occurred  within  the  limits  of 
the  State,  All  the  counties  and  towns  in  the 
State  are  an-anged,  in  a  tabular  form,  in  she  mar- 
gin of  the  map,  with  the  population  according  to 
the  last  census.     Price,  §2  7.5. 

Mr.  Rice  will  furnish  the  above  map,  through 
his  agents,  in  all  the  counties  of  Westej-n  N.  Y., 
at  the  pttblishers^  price.  Also,  in  like  manner, 
the  following  Map^from  MitchellV.  Establishment, 
Philadelphia,  viz  :  Map  of  the  World — Refer- 
ence and  Distance  Map  of  the  U.  S. — The  Na- 
tional Map  of  the  American  Republic — Tanner's 
Universal  Atlas,  (with  72  maps,) — New  Map  of 
Texas,  Oregon,  and  California— A  New  Map  of 
the  Western  States — and  a  variety  of  Pocket 
Maps,  &c,  &c.  The  office  of  the  genei-al  agent 
is  at  No.  10  Exchange  street,  Rochester. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Editor,  we  adopt  the 
subjoined  notice  from  the  American  Agriculturist ; 
Qbartkki.y  Journal  of  Acukmilturk  and  Science. — . 
We  tiie  j;l-a>]  to  hail  tbe  appoariiucc  of  this  able  and  high 
toned  journal  ugaia,  lor  we  fearod  it  might  not  be  continued 
another  year.  It  abounds  with  valuable  articles,  both  ag- 
ricultural and  scientific,  and  we  earnestly  (H>inmend  it  to 
t!ie  atlcniion  of  our  readers  as  worthy  of  their  support.  It 
is  conducted  by  Dr.  E.  Emmons,  State  Geologist,  and  A^ 
Osborn,  Esq.,  Albany,  N.  Y.  The  pre.scnt  number  hag  a 
boiiutifnl  steel-engraved  portrait  of  (iov'rnor  Wright,  and 
several  other  embellishments,  it  contains  IG',)  pages,  and 
is  as  well  got  up  as  the  best  luiropean  journals  of  the  kind,. 
The  ]iri<!e  is  only  $3  a  year.  We  shall  thiuk  it  a  disgrace 
to  ilio  country  if  this  work  is  not  well  sustmned. 

Scare-Cbows. — Suspend  bright  sheets  of  tin 
on  tall  pole.s,  at  proper  distances,  through  your 
corn  fields,  and  the  crows  will  not  disturb  your- 
corn,  as  the  least  wind  causes  a  reflection  that 
will  prove  just  as  frightfid  to  them  as  an  explo- 
sion of  gunpowder  or  the  report  of  a  gun.  We 
have  trind  this  j)lan  for  several  years  and  never 
without  success, — Avierkan  Farmer^ 
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Burrall's  Com  Sheller  and  Separator, 

This  is  a  very  neat  and  compact  machine,  in- 
vented and  manufactured  by  T.  D.  BurrAl,  of 
Geneva,  N»  Y.  We  have  seen  it  in  operation 
and  think  it  works  admirably.  The  principle 
upon  which  it  operates  is  simple  and  ingenious. 
It  is  for  sale  at  the  Seed  Stores,  on  Front  street, 
in  this  city.     Price,  $10. 

In  noticing  this  machine  the  Cultivator  gives 
the  ijUoNvIng  communication  ;— 

When  will  wonders  cease  ?  Do  not  stare,  gentle  read- 
ers, for  it  IS  even  so.  Mr.  T.  D.  Hurrall,  of  Geneva,  has 
made  an  improvement  in  tlie  simple  implement  of  a  corn- 
sheller,  which  "  takes  the  rag  off"  of  all  its  predecessors. 
It  cannot  be  beat.  Why,  just  look,  at  the  above  cut.  See 
how  simple  it  is — all  iron — strong  and  >iubstanlial,  and  what 
ia  more,  it  cannot  easily  bo  put  out  of  order.  Durable  loo — 
last  a  man's  life  time.  Wiiy,  there  is  nothing  of  it— a  mere 
pocket  edition.  Still  its  operation  is  wonderful  ;  it  strips 
the  kernel  clean  from  the  cob,  witboul  breaking  either  the 
corn  or  the  cob  ;  and  what  is  more,  it  not  only  separates 
the  corn  from  the  cob,  but  the  cob  from  the  corn,  and  depos- 
its the  corn  at  tlie  bottom  in  a  half-bushel,  tit  for  market  or 
the  mill,  and  the  cob  througl>  a  "  knot  hole"  or  orifice  on 
the  back  side,  near  t!ie  top,  thereby  saving  t!ie  trouble  of 
cleaning  up,"  as  with  other  niacljines.  'I'ake  it  in  your 
kitchen  and  it  is  fine  fun  for  the  boys  to  shell  from  twenty 
to  thirty  bushels  of  corn  in  an  evening.  'I'he  -'gude"  wife 
will  have  no  reason  to  conipiain  of  dirt  or  a  "  mu.ss"  on  the 
floor. 

To  be  gerious,  Mr.  Burrall  has  really  presented  us  with  a 
most  efficient  and  useful  machine,  leaving  the  shovel,  fry- 
ing-pan handle,  and  all  other  rnacihnes  far  in  the  back 
ground.  The  principle  of  the  sheller  is  not  new,  but  ihc 
improvement  consists  in  the  case  or  shell  which  encloses 
the  operating  parts,  and  the  complete  separation  of  the  corn 
fVom  the  cob.  It  recjuires  but  little  power,  and  is  capable 
(rf  shelling  from  10  to  ly  bushels  per  hour. 

C.  N.  Bemeht. 


For  the  Genesee  Farmer. 

Comparative  View  of  the  quantity  of  Rain  for 

six  years,   from  1840  to  1845,  both  inclusive, 

with  a  general  mean  or  average  for  the  whole 

number  of  these  years  : 

1840-..2.9.31  inches.     Average  over  the  State,  o.5.38. 

1841—30.53  inches.     Average  over  the  State,  .32.r)7. 

1842—33.19  inches.     Average  over  the  State,  37.04. 

1843 — 30.31   inches.     Average  over  the  State,  3t).7.5. 

1844^—26.17  inchcB.     Average  over  the  State,  32.44. 

1845— -34.44  inches.     Avefage,  unknown. 
General  average,  here,  30.66.— Over  the  State,  34.83. 

The  average  quiintity  of  rain  that  falls  in  a 
year,  at  any  given  place,  depends  upon  its  lati- 
tude, proximity  lo  the  Sea,  elevation  of  the  re- 
gion, and  exposure  to  the  prevailing  winds:-— 
also  to  different  local  causes  that  influence  cli- 
mate. Humboldt  estimates  that  the  average 
depth  of  rain  which  falls  annually  at  the  latitudes 
of  0^,  19*,  45*=',  and  60"^,  may  be  taken  re- 
spectively at  98,  80,  29,  and  17  inches. 

The  greatest  depth  of  rain  that  has  been  regis* 
tered  at  any  one  place,  in  a  year,  is  at  Maranham, 
lat  2P  S.,  and  which  is  .stated  by  Humboldt,  277 
inches.  This  is  much  above  the  average,  and 
more  than  double  the  quantity  registered  at  any 
other  locality. 

At  St.  Domingo  the  annual  fall  i.g  estitnated 
at  120  inches;  at  Havanna,  91;  at  Sierra 
Leone,  86  ;  at  Paris,  19.1 ;  at  Petersburg,  18.2  ; 
at  Stockholm,  18.7  ;  at  Glasgow,  21.33  ;  at  Lon- 
don, 24.9;  at  Edinburgh,  25;  at  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  30,66 ;  in  the  State  of  New  York,  about  35 
inches. 

Some  extraordinary  falls  of  rain  have  been 
given.  On  the  25th  of  October,  1825,  a  foil  of 
32  inches,  within  24  hours,  occurred  at  Genoa; 
at  Joyeuse,  in  the  south  of  France,  31  inches 
within  22  hours.  These  last  facts  are  gathered 
from  the  Reports  of  the  British  Association  for 
1840.  L.   Wetherell, 

Rochester,  April,  1846, 


Vinegar  from  Beets.— A  farmer  in  Detroit 
says — "  The  la.st  season  I  grated  about  a  bushel 
of  the  sugar  beet  to  a  fine  pulp,  and  pressed  the 
juice  therefrom,  of  which  I  obtained  six  gallons. 
I  put  the  same  in  a  vinegar  barrel,  which  was 
entirely  empty,  and  in  less  than  two  weeks  I  had 
as  good  and  as  plesant  vinegar  as  I  ever  obtained 
from  cider,  and  was  equally  as  strong  and  clear." 


To  KiLi,  jAfoss  ON  Buildings. — Having  read 
an  article  in  a  late  number  of  the  Cultivator,  rec- 
ommending white  lead  for  killing  moss  on  the 
roofs  of  buildings,  which  may  be  a  very  good 
one,  I  will  mention  what  I  think  an  economical 
one.  Take  wood  ashes  or  lime,  and  sprinkle 
them  on  the  roof,  near  the  top,  just  before  a  rain, 
and  I  think  it  will  kill  it  as  elTectually  as  any 
thing.  If  people  would  wash  the  roots  of  their 
buildings  once  in  three  or  four  years  with  lime 
and  water,  they  would  not  be  troubled  with  mosg 
on  them. 

By  the  way,  I  ^vould  recommend  to  those  who 
are  about  to  cover  their  buildings  with  shingles, 
and  especially  sawed  shingles,  to  dip  them  in 
boiling  tar,  pitch,  or  rosin  ;  say  dip  the  butt  ends 
eight  or  nine  inches  and  out  again,  as  soon  as 
you  will,  and  enough  will  penetrate  lata  the 
shingles  to  preserve  them,  I  thiiik,  double  the 
time  that  they  would  last  without  going  through 
this  process. — Boston  Cultivator,  T. 
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A  Farmer's  Life. 

I  WISH  I  could  see  in  all  larmers  a  disposition 
to  magnify  their  calling  ;  but  I  have  been  grieved 
in  many  a  farm  house,  to  listen  to  lamentations 
over  what  they  term  their  "hard  lot."  I  have 
heard  the  residents  upon  a  noble  farm  all  paid 
for,  talk  about  drudgery,  and  never  having  their 
work  done,  and  few  or  no  opportunities  for  their 
children  ;  and  I  have  especially  been  sorry  to 
hear  the  females  lament  over  the  hard  fate  of 
some  promising  youth  of  seventeen  or  eighteen, 
who  was  admirably  filling  up  his  duties,  and 
training  himself  for  extensive  usefulness  and  in- 
fluence. They  have  made  comparison  between 
his  situation,  coarsely  clad  and  working  hard, 
and  coming  in  fatigued  with  some  college  cousin, 
or  young  man  who  clerked  it  in  a  store,  till  at 
length  the  boy  has  become  dissatisfied,  and  beg- 
ged off  from  his  true  interests  and  happiness. 

I  am  conversant  with  no  truer  scenes  of  en- 
joyment than  I  have  witnessed  in  American  farm 
houses,  and  even  log  cabins  where  the  father 
under  the  influence  of  enlightened  Christianity, 
and  sound  views  of  life,  has  gone  with  his  family, 
as  the  world  have  termed  it,  into  the  woods. — 
The  land  is  his  own,  and  he  has  every  induce- 
ment to  improve  it ;  he  finds  a  healthy  employ- 
ment for  himself  and  family  and  is  never  at  a 
loss  for  materials  to  occupy  his  mind.  I  do  not 
think  the  physician  has  more  occasion  for  re- 
search than  the  farmer ;  the  proper  food  of  veg- 
etables and  animals  will  alone  constitute  a  wide 
and  la.sting  field  of  investigation.  The  daily 
journal  of  a  farmer  is  a  source  of  much  interest 
to  himself  add  others.  The  record  of  his  labors, 
the  expression  of  his  hopes,  the  nature  of  his 
fears,  the  opinions  of  his  neighbors,  the  results  of 
his  experiments,  the  entire  sum  total  of  his  ope- 
rations, will  prove  a  deep  source  of  pleasure  to 
any  thinking  man.  If  the  establishment  of  agri- 
cultural societies,  and  the  cattle  shows  of  our 
country,  should  have  the  effect  of  stimulating  one 
farmer  in  every  town  to  manage  his  land  and 
6tock  upon  the  best  principles  of  husbandry,  there 
would  be  a  wonderful  and  speedy  alteration  in 
the  products  of  the  earth,  because  com[)arison 
would  force  itself  upon  his  friends  and  neighbors, 
and  his  example  would  be  certainly  beneficial, 
for  prejudice  itself  gives  way  to  profit. — Choule''s 
Address. 


Noble  Sentiments,  Well  Expressed. 

Common-  Schools. — When  the  State  furnish- 
es the  means  for  schooling  its  children,  and  those 
children,  or  their  parents,  neglect  those  means, 
the  funds  of  the  State  are  not  only  wasted  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  not  improved,  but  the  absent 
children  are  grossly  wronged,  and  the  public  de- 
frauded of  the  benefiLs  which  would  result  from 
their  education.  Liberty,  without  intelligence, 
can  not  be  properly  appreciated  or  long  preserved. 
Our  district  scliool-houscs  are  the  moral  and  in- 


tellectual laboratories,  where,  under  the  fostering 
care  of  the  State,  and  the  blessing  of  Providence, 
the  minds  and  characters  of  the  rising  genera- 
tions, as  they  succeed  each  other,  are  to  be  fitted 
for  the  enjoyment  of  freedom,  and  foi-  performing 
the  high  duties  of  freemen  ;  or  their  neglect  is  to 
sink  those  generations  to  the  condition  of  slaves, 
whether  they  continue  to  live  under  tlie  name  of 
liberty  or  not.  No  expedient  should  be  left  un- 
tried, which  the  wisdom  of  the  Legislature  can 
suggest,  or  the  vigilance  of  school  committees  or 
citizens  invent,  to  fill  our  school-houses,  and  give 
to  every  child  the  benefit  of  the  liberal  and  free 
provisions  made  for  him.  To  perfect  our  sys- 
tem of  common  schools,  higher  qualifications  in 
teachers,  more  permanency  in  their  employment, 
and  better  wages  for  their  services,  are  damanded. 
These  are  subjects  which,  in  your  paternal  care 
for  the  present  and  future  children  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, you  cannot  with  safety  overlook.  I 
am  happy  to  believe  that  at  this  time  there  ex- 
ists, among  the  thousands  of  teachers  in  the  State, 
a  truer  estimate  of  the  dignity  and  magnitude  of 
their  employment,  and  more  zeal  to  benefit  them- 
selves for  it,  than  has  ever  before  existed. — Ad- 
dress of  Gov.  Briggs  to  the  Legislature. 

Resurrection  op  a  three  thousand  yeah 
OLD  Pea. — In  the  year  1838,  Sir  Gardener  Wil- 
kinson brought  from  Egypt  a  vase  of  great  anti- 
quity, which  had  been  dug  out  of  ;i  mumni}'  j)it. 
This  vase  was  presented  to  the  Brihsh  Museum, 
and  was  opened  in  the  presence  of  several  anti- 
quarians; but  it  contained  only  a  small  quantity 
of  dust  and  a  few  seeds,  among  which  were  peas, 
vetches  and  wheat.  Three  of  the  peas  were 
presented  to  Mr.  Grimstone  by  T.  J.  Pettigrew, 
who  kept  the  peas  by  him  until  1844,  when,  hav- 
ing purchased  the  herbary  at  Highgate,  ho  set 
them  in  a  pot  of  composite.  The  pen  soon 
sprang  from  its  three  thousand  year  trance  into 
vegetal)le  life,  but  yellow,  as  i?  it  had  been  jaun> 
diced  with  adisoaBed  livei*.  When  it  had  attained 
sufficieni  height,  it  was  carefully  transplanted  in-, 
to  the  open  garden;  it  thrived,  blossomed,  and  in 
August  last  (1844,)  Mr.  G.  harvested  55  seed 
from  its  pods.  These  were  planted  this  year, 
and  all  of  them  have  thrown  up  their  stems,  blos- 
soms and  pods,  and  again  give  hope  for  an  abun- 
dant increase.  The  pea  has  many  peculiarities, 
one  of  which  is,  that  the  pod  projects  through  the 
blossom,  leaving  the  latter  behind  it,  while  the 
generality  of  peas  push,  or  rather  carry  off  the 
blossom  at  the  tip  of  their  pods,  Mr.  Grimstone 
was  offered  last  year  twenty  pounds  for  twenty 
of  these  peas,  which  he  refused  to  accept,  prefer- 
ring rather  to  multiply  than  to  sell.  The  bloom 
of  this  pea  is  white,  and  of  a  bell  form. — ^^%'- 
lish  paper. 

The  Best  Book. — The  best  book  for  a  farm- 
er is  the  Bible ;  and  the  next  best  works,  aro 
those  devoted  to  Agriculture. 
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Importance  of  Solar  Rays  to  Health. 

An  able  and  lucid  article  in  Chambers'  Edin- 
burgh Journal,  after  pointing  out  very  sensibly 
the  necessity  not  only  of  light  and  heat — but  also 
of  their  coming  by  radiation.,  (which  is  called 
actinism,  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  a  ray,) 
to  the  proper  growth  and  health  of  plants  and 
trees,  proceeds  thus : 

Turning  now  to  the  animal  economy,  we  find 
growth,  health  and  developement  also  curiously 
affected  by  the  absence  or  presence  of  the  solar 
influence.  Dr.  Edwards  has  shown  that  if  tad- 
poles be  nourished  with  proper  food  and  exposed 
to  the  constantly  renewed  action  of  water,  (so 
that  their  tronchiacal  respiration  may  be  main- 
tained) but  are  entirely  deprived  of  light,  their 
growth  continues,  but  their  metamorphosis  into 
air-breathing  animals  is  arrested,  and  they  re- 
main in  the  form  of  large  tadpoles.  He  also  ob- 
serves that  persons  who  live  in  caves  or  cellars, 
or  in  very  dark  and  narrow  streets,  are  apt  to 
produce  deformed  children ;  and  that  men  who 
work  in  mines  are  liable  to  disease  and  deformi- 
ty beyond  what  the  simple  closeness  of  the  at- 
mosphere would  be  likely  to  produce.  It  has 
been  stated  on  the  authority  of  Sir  A.  Wylie, 
that  the  cases  of  disease  on  the  dark  side  of  an 
extensive  barrack  at  Saint  Petersburgh,  have 
been  uniformly  for  many  years  in  the  proportion 
of  three,  to  one  on  the  side  exposed  to  strong 
light.  Further,  Dupuytrean  relates  the  case  of 
a  lady  whose  maladies  had  baffled  the  skill  of 
several  eminent  practitioners.  The  lady  resided 
in  a  dark  room  (on  which  the  sun  never  shone) 
in  one  of  the  narrow  streets  of  Paris.  After  a 
careful  examination  Dupuytren  was  led  to  refer 
her  complaint  to  the  absence  of  light,  and  recom- 
mended her  removal  to  a  more  exposed  situation. 
This  change  was  followed  by  the  most  beneficial 
results ;  all  her  ailings  vanished.  The  more 
therefore  that  animals  are  exposed  to  the  influ- 
ence of  light  the  more  free  are  the}',  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  from  irregularity  and  deformity. 

In  another  part  of  the  article  it  is  shown  that 
heat  and  light  alone,  without  the  solar  radiation, 
will  not  suffice  for  the  health  of  vegetables  or  of 
animals  ;  else  the  artificial  fires  and  lustres  of 
our  apartments  would  have  that  effect ;  but  they 
do  not.     An  indispensable  agent  is  actinism. 

Now,  do  not  the  foregoing  facts  prove  the  un- 
healthiness  of  changing  night  into  day,  as  many 
of  our  fashionable  and  semi-fashionable,  and 
pseudo-studious  people  do  ? — the  unhealthiness 
of  wasting  in  bed  the  bright  and  bracing  hours 
of  the  early  morning,  when  Nature  bids  us  be 
out  of  doors,  digging,  or  walking,  or  riding  1  Is 
not  the  balefulness  of  dark  rooms  made  palpable  ? 
Draw  aside  those  curtains — open  those  window- 
blinds,  thou  sluggard  ;  and  let  Aurora  and  the 
rising  sun  look  full  into  thy  chamber,  to  shame 
thee  forth,  if  they  cannot  cham  thee   forth,  to 


inhale  strength  and  health  in  those  best  and  most 
beauteous  hours  of  the  day. — Richmond  Whig. 

The  Potato  Disease. — The  Brussels  Jour- 
nal publishes  the  following  letter  from  Barleduc 
(Antwerp)  i-elative  to  the  disease  in  the  pota- 
toes:— "In  gathering  in  our  potatoes  in  October 
last,  we  found  that  the  greater  part  of  them  were 
diseased,  and,  moreover,  were  covered  with  tu- 
bercles. It  immediately  occurred  to  us  to  re- 
plant those  tubercles  in  a  light,  sandy  soil  ;  the 
result  of  which  was,  that  we  obtained  a  second 
crop  in  January :  tliis  time  the  potatoes  were 
perfectly  healthy  and  of  an  excellent  flavor,  and 
keep  perfectly  well  in  our  cellars.  Subsequent- 
ly we  made  another  experiment,  which  was  at- 
tended with  similar  success.  Potatoes  of  the 
year  1844  planted  in  the  month  of  September 
last  have  likewise  produced  an  abundant  yield, 
and  of  a  superior  quality.  Are  not  these  exper- 
iments of  a  nature  to  remove  all  fears  respecting 
the  cultivation  of  the  precious  vegetable,  and  the 
apprehensions  which  many  persons  entertain  lest 
it  be  found  impossible  ever  thoroughly  to  eradi- 
cate the  disease  which  we  have  this  year  had  to 
deplore  ?" 

Potato  Rot. — From  the  results  of  experi- 
ence and  investigation,  this  disease  appears  to  be 
a  "parasitical  fungus,"  very  small,  but  in  its  na- 
ture like  the  toadstool  or  mushroom.  From  this 
fact,  the  last  season,  I  considered  what  would  de- 
stroy this  vegetable  excrescence,  either  in  the 
seed,  or  otherwise  ;  to  acoomplish  this,  I  dipped 
the  seed  potatoes,  just  before  planting,  in  strong 
brine,  and  while  wet  dusted  them  with  fresh 
slacked  or  quick  lime.  Very  few  of  my  pota- 
toes have  shown  any  sign  of  the  rot,  although 
many  were  in  a  diseased  state  at  the  time  of 
planting.  It  may,  or  may  not,  have  done  good. 
As  it  did  no  injury,  I  intend  to  try  it  again. — 
Far.  Monthly  Visitor.  P. 


Superior  Method  of  preparing  Potatoes 
FOR  Feeding  Stock. — Mr.  Boggild,  of  Copen- 
hagen, washes  his  potatoes  well,  steams  them 
thoroughly,  and  then,  without  alloioing  them  to 
cool,  he  cuts  them  in  a  cylinder  furnished  inter- 
nally with  revolving  knives,  or  crushes  them  in 
a  mill,  and  mixes  them  with  a  small  quantity  of 
water  and  three  pounds  of  ground  malt  to  100 
lbs.  of  the  raw  potatoes.  This  mixture  is  kept 
in  motion  and  at  a  temperature  of  140  to  180 
deg.  F.,  for  from  one  to  five  hours,  when  the 
thick  gruel  has  acquired  a  sweet  taste  and  is 
ready  for  use.  Given  in  this  state,  the  results  of 
experimental  trials  are  said  to  be — 1st,  that  it  is 
a  richer  and  better  food  for  milk  cows  than  twice 
that  quantity  in  the  raw  state.  2d,  That  it  is  ex- 
cellent for  feeding  cattle  or  sheep,  and  for  win- 
ter food  ;  that  it  goes  much  farther  than  potatoes 
when  merely  steemed  ;  and  that  it  may  be  eco- 
nomically mixed  up  with  chopped  hay  and  straw. 
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From  the  Michigan  I-'armer. 

Cheese. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  intelligible  written  direc- 
tions on  this  subject,  as  success  depends  so  much 
on  experience  that  it  requires  practical  teaching; 
but  when  this  is  not  to  be  had,  we  must  make  up 
by  care  and  observation  in  practice,  what  is  ne- 
cessarily deficient  in  theory.  To  make  the  cheese 
of  a  small  dairy — say  eight  or  ten  cows,  which 
would  produce  seven  pails  of  milk  per  day, 
which  it  properly  managed  would  make  twenty 
lbs.  of  cheese,  I  give  the  following  rules  ;  one 
point  being  constantly  observed — that  is  temper- 
ature :  as  too  much  heat  not  only  atfects  the 
quality,  making  it  hard  and  poor,  but  diminishes 
the  quantity.  The  milk  when  set  for  curd, 
should  be  at  90  degrees,  or  about  two  degrees 
below  milk  heat.  The  rennet  is  then  added, 
two  or  three  spoonsful  to  seven  pails  of  milk. — 
The  exact  quantity  can  only  be  ascertained  by 
trying  its  strength.  If  the  proper  measure  has 
been  used  the  curd  A'ill  be  fit  to  break  up  in  one 
hour  from  the  time  it  was  set  ;  which  may  be 
done  with  a  long  handled  skimmer  or  curd  break- 
er. This  must  be  done  very  gently  to  avoid 
bruising  the  curd,  and  losing  the  cream.  It  is 
then  left  one  half  hour  to  settle,  a  pail-full  of  the 
whey  is  then  made  milk  warm,  and  returned  to 
the  curd  gradually,  all  the  time  breaking  it  up. 
Another  pail-full  of  whey  is  now  made  two  de- 
grees above  milk  heat,  and  most  of  the  whey  re- 
maining on  the  curd,  let  into  another  vessel,  left 
cold.  The  warm  whey  is  then  returned  to  the 
curd,  breaking  it  uj)  as  fine  as  peas.  It  should 
be  now  one  degree  above  milk  heat  :  if  it  is  not, 
heat  more  whey  and  put  on.  It  is  then  left  fif- 
teen minutes,  the  strainer  is  then  spread  in  the 
cheese-basket,  the  whole  mass  put  into  it,  break- 
ing it  up  as  the  whey  drains  out.  A  pail  of 
cold  whey  is  then  put  on  to  cool  it.  After  being 
sufficiently  drained,  it  is  returned  to  the  cheese- 
tub  and  salted,  one  gill  of  salt  to  16  lbs.,  then 
put  into  the  hoop  and  pressed  with  about  half  of 
the  proper  weight  put  on,  till  near  night,  it  is 
then  turned,  the  whole  weight  put  on,  and  pressed 
until  next  day,  when  done. 

If  you  wish  to  make  a  double  curded  cheese, 
make  the  second  curd  in  the  same  way  as  the 
first.  When  it  is  ready  to  go  to  the  press,  take 
the  first  curd,  (now  a  cheese,)  out  of  the  press, 
but  not  out  of  the  hooj),  cut  and  scratch  over  the 
upper  surface,  making  it  rough,  that  the  second 
curd  may  adhere  firmly  to  it.  It  is  then  put  in- 
to the  hoop,  with  the  other,  pressed  until  near 
night,  when  it  is  turned  into  another  strainer, 
and  pressed  till  the  next  cheese  is  ready  for  the 
press,  when  it  is  taken  out  and  rubbed  with  lard, 
a  bandage  sewed  on  it  and  turned,  and  rubbed 
every  day. 

Another  way  of  making  a  douldc  curded  cheese 
is,  to  make  the  first  curd  without  warm  whey, 
merely  cutting  it  up  in  the  basket  and  letting 


the  whey  drain  out,  kept  till  next  day,  when  it 
is  cut  into  small  pieces,  warm  whey  put  on  it 
until  it  is  a  little  more  than  milk  warm,  then 
drained  and  chopped  ;  the  second  curd  made  ac- 
cording to  the  first  rule,  is  mixed  with  it,  salted, 
and  put  to  press. 

A  Dairy-woman  of  Herkimer.  Co. 
Fairfield,  N.  Y.,  Feb.,  1846. 

Bread  Haking. 

The  Rising. — Boil  a  quanti*^'  of  hops,  strain 
them,  stir  flour  into  the  liquor  when  boiling  hot; 
let  it  cool  sufficiently,  put  in  a  small  quantity  of 
brewer's  yeast ;  let  it  stand  until  perfectly  light, 
then  knead  it  hard  with  meal,  cut  it  into  thin 
cakes,  and  dry  it  in  the  sun. 

For  making  Bread. — Soak  a  small  quantity 
of  the  cake  in  warm  water  an  hour  or  two,  put  it 
to  sponging  in  your  flour  till  it  rises  ;  knead  it 
and  let  it  stand  till  it  rises  again  ;  knead  it  again, 
and  put  it  in  parts  for  the  oven  ;  let  it  stand  un- 
til it  rises,  then  bake  the  usual  time. 

To  MAKE  Milk  Yeast. — Take  half  a  pint  of 
new  milk,  one  pint  of  hot  water,  half  a  teaspoon- 
ful  of  salt,  half  a  teaspoon ful  of  saleratus,  stir  in 
flour  to  the  thickness  of  common  batter ;  keep 
warm  five  or  six  hours. 

To  MAKE  Bread. — When  light,  take  two 
quarts  of  warm  milk,  one  teaspoonful  of  salera- 
tus, stir  in  flour  and  yeast  to  the  thickness  of 
common  batter ;  keep  warm  ;  when  light,  make 
small  loaves,  bake  thirty  minutes. 

To  MAKE  Crackers. — Take  5  ounces  butter, 
4  eggs,  1  pint  milk,  beat  the  eggs  and  stir  in  as 
much  as  you  can  ;  then  beat  with  a  flat  iron  ten 
minutes  without  adding  flour  ;  then  break  off"  a 
l)iece  large  enough  for  a  cracker ;  knead  and 
roll  out  thin,  and  bake  in  a  hot  oven. — Selected. 

To  make  the  best  Copal  Varnish. — Take 
one  pound  of  gum  copal,  and  melt  it  in  a  flask 
over  a  brisk  fire  of  charcoal  ;  at  the  same  time, 
in  another  flask,  boil  or  heat  to  the  point  of  boil- 
ing, one  pint  of  linseed  oil  ;  as  soon  as  the  gum 
is  melted,  take  it  from  the  fire,  and  add  the  hot 
oil  in  small  quantities,  at  the  same  time  stirring 
or  shaking  it  till  they  are  thoroughly  incorpora- 
ted. Allow  the  mixture  to  cool  below  the  boil- 
ing point  of  water,  and  then  add  nearly  a  quart 
of  spirits  of  turpentine:  cork  the  flask  slightly, 
and  expose  it  a  few  days  to  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
which  will  make  it  work  more  smooth  and  shining. 
If  a  larger  quantity  is  to  be  made,  a  copper  boil- 
er, that  is  small  at  the  top  will  answer  to  melt  the 
gum  in.  For  ordinary  or  coarse  work,  a  larger 
proportion  of  oil  and  a  little  rosin  may  be  added. 

If  oil  is  used,  in  which  red  lead  and  litharge 
(in  the  proportion  of  half  a  pound  of  each  to  a 
gallon  of  oil)  have  been  previously  boiled,  the 
varnish  will  the  sooner  dry. — Scientific  Amer. 

"Tlic  life  of  famo  is  action  understood, 
Tliat  action  virtuous,  great  and  good." 
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Care  of  Newly  Transpliinted  Trees. 

Those  who  have  planted  trees  during  the  last 
month,  should  bear  in  mind  the  necessity  of 
careful  culture  during  the  ensuing  summer.  It 
is  too  common  for  people  to  suppose  their  work 
is  done  when  the  tree  is  placed  with  its  roots  in 
the  earth.  This  error  proves  fatal  to  thousands 
of  trees,  annually,  in  our  country.  A  tree  re- 
quires culture,  as  well  as  a  hill  of  potatoes,  or 
corn,  and  is  not  less  sensible  of  neglect.  Under 
good  management  an  orchard  will  come  into 
bearing  the  third  or  fourth  year  after  planting, 
and  the  trees  will  have  attained  a  good  size,  and 
handsome  appearance  ;  while,  if  neglected,  they 
will  be  miserable,  crooked,  mossy,  unsightly 
things.  So  you  who  have  planted  may  choose 
for  yourselves.  Meantime  we  take  the  liberty 
of  presenting  for  your  consideration,  the  follow- 
ing excellent  chapter  from  "  The  Fruit  Cultur- 
ist,"  (a  book  which  all  fruit-growers  ought  to 
possess,)  on  this  subject  : 

CULTIVATION  OF  TIIK  SOIL. 

The  importance  of  good  transplanting  has 
been  already  noticed  ;  yet  very  few  practice  it 
as  it  should  be  done. 

There  is  another  department  in  the  care  of 
fruit  trees,  still  less  known  and  appreciated,  and 
still  more  important ;  perhaps  not  so  much  so  in 
itself  as  from  its  almost  universal  neglect,  and 
the  consequent  disastrous  results.  This  is  thor- 
ough cultivation  of  the  soil.  For,  of  many  hun- 
dreds of  trees  which  the  writer  has  seen  trans- 
planted by  various  cultivators,   more   have  been 

lost  from  NEGLECTED  AFTER-CULTURE,  tliaufrom 

all  other  causes  put  together. 

Persons  who  purchase  young  trees  treat  them 
variously,  as  follows  : 

1.  Some  kill  them  at  once  by  drying  them  in 
the  sun  or  wind,  or  freezing  them  in  the  cold. 

2.  Others  kill  them  by  crowding  the  roots  into 
small  holes  in  hard  ground,  where  they  can  n«v- 
^r  flourish,  and  rarely  live. 

3.  Others  set  them  out  well,  but  that  is  all. 
This  done,  they  consider  the  whole  work  as  fin- 
ished. The  trees  are  sufl^red  to  become  choked 
with  grass,  weeds,  or  crops  of  grain — s  >me  live 
and  linger,  others  die  under  the  hardship  ;  or 
else  are  broken  off  by  cattle,  or  broken  down  by 
the  team  which  cultivates  the  ground. 

An  intelligent  friend  purchased  fifty  very  fine 
peach  trees,  handsomely  rooted,  and  of  vigorous 
growth  ;  they  were  well  set  out  in  a  field  con- 
taining a  fine  crop  of  heavy  clover  and  timothy. 
The  following  summer  was  very  dry  ;  and  a  lux- 
uriant growth  of  meadow  grass  nearly  obscured 
them  from  sight.  What  was  the  consequence  ? 
Most  of  them  necessarily  perished. 

Another  person  bought  sixty,  of  worse  quality 


in  growth  ;  he  set  them  out  well,  and  kept  them 
well  cultivated  with  potatoes.  He  lost  but  one 
tree  ;  and  continuing  to  cultivate  them  with  low 
hoed  crops,  they  now  promise  to  afll:)rd  lo:  Is  of 
rich  peaches,  before  the  dead  stubs  of  his  r.  ;igh- 
bor,  just  mentioned,  have  disappeared  from  his 
grounds. 

Another  neighbor  a  year  ago  bought  fifty  good 
trees.  Passing  his  house  late  in  summer,  he 
said  to  me,  "  I  thought  a  crop  of  wheat  one  of 
the  best  for  young  peach  trees?"  "Just  tl;e  re- 
verse ;  it  is  one  of  the  worst — all  sown  crofs  are 
injurious,  all  low  hoed  ones  beneficial."  "  Well, 
answered  he,  "  I  have  found  it  so — my  fifty  trees 
all  lived  it  is  true,  but  I  have  lost  one  year  of 
their  growth  by  my  want  of  knowledge."  His 
trees  were  examined  ;  they  were  in  an  excel- 
lent soil,  and  had  been  well  set  out.  All  the 
rows  but  one  had  stood  in  a  field  of  wheat ;  that 
one  was  hoed  with  a  crop  of  potatoes.  I'he  re- 
sult was  striking.  Of  the  trees  that  stood  among 
the  wheat,  some  had  made  shoots  the  same  year, 
an  inch  long,  some  two  inches,  and  a  very  few, 
five  or  six  inches.  While  on  the  other  hand,  on 
nearly  every  one  that  grew  with  the  potatoes, 
new  shoots  a  foot  and  a  half  could  be  found,  and 
on  some  the  growth  had  been  two  feet,  two  and 
a  half,  and  three  feet.  Other  cases  have  fur- 
nished nearly  as  decisive  conti'asts. 

An  eminent  cultivator  of  fine  fruit,  whose  trees 
have  borne  for  many  years,  says  in  a  late  letter, 
"  My  fruit  garden  would  be  worth  twice  as  much 
as  it  is,  if  the  trees  had  been  planted  in  thick 
rows  two  rods  apart  so  that  I  could  have  cultiva- 
ted them  with  the  plow.  Unless  fruit  grows  on 
thrifty  trees,  we  can  form  no  proper  judgment  of 
it.  Some  that  we  have  cultivated  this  season, 
after  a  long  neglect,  seem  like  ne^o  kinds,  and 
the  flavor  is  in  proportion  to  the  size.  Bearing 
trees  often  stand  in  thick  grass,  and  poor  crops 
and  poor  fruit  are  the  usual  result ;  and  the  nur- 
seryman who  sold  them  I's  not  unfrequently  pro- 
nounced a  rogue  for  thus  distributing  worthless 
kinds,  when  good  cultivation  would  wholly  change 
their  character. 

The  "  thick  rorvs,^^  two  rods  apart,  spoken  of 
in  the  preceding  extract,  may  be  composted  of 
trees  which  stand  from  six  to  ten  feet  apart  in 
the  rows.  This  mode  admits  of  deep  and  thor- 
ough cultivation,  and  the  team  can  pass  freely  in 
one  direction,  until  close  to  the  row,  where  the 
soil  need  not  be  turned  up  so  deeply,  or  so  as  to 


Fig.  12.  Fig.  13. 

injure  the  roots.  Fig.  12  exhibits  this  mode  of 
planting;  and  Fig.  13,  another  mode,  where  the 
trees  are  in  hexagons  or  on  the  corners  of  equi- 
lateral triangles,  and  are  thus  more  equally  diss- 
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tributed  over  the  ground  than  by  any  other  ar- 
rangement. They  may  tlius  be  cultivated  in 
three  directions.  For  landscape  effect,  this  is 
undoubtedly  better  than  any  other  regular  order. 
Trees  are  frequently  mutilated  in  cultivating 
the  ground  with  a  team  ;  to  obviate  this  difficul- 
ty, arrange  tlie  horses  when  they  work  near  the 
line  of  trees,  one  before  the  other,  ad  tandem  ; 
let  a  boy  ride  tlic  forward  one,  use  long  traces, 
and  a  short  wlripple-tree,  and  place  the  whole  in 
the  charge  of  a  careful  man  wlic  knows  that  one 
tree  is  worth  more  than  fifty  hills  of  corn  or  po- 
tatoes, and  no  danger  need  be  feared. 

When  it  becomes  necessary  for  trees  to  stand 
in  grass,  as  in  some  instances  near  dwellings,  a 
circle  of  several  feet  around  each  tree,  must  be 
kept  mellow  by  the  spade.  The  work  should  be 
shallow  near  the  tree  to  prevent  injury  to  the 
roots,  and  gradually  deepen  as  it  recedes.  This 
operation,  when  repeated  several  times  during 
summer,  has  been  known  to  increase  the  growth 
five  fold.  But  a  not  less  important  result  is  the 
exclusion  of  the  mice,  for  which 
this  is  by  far  the  most  effectual 
method,  if  the  surface  is  raised 
nine  or  ten  inches  round  the 
tree  just  before  winter.  Tli« 
grass  no  longer  affords  these  an- 
imals any  hiding  place  ;  and  the 
embankment  round  the  stem 
prevents  the  collection  of  deep 
snow.  It  proves  completely  ef- 
fectual. Fig.  14  represents  the 
mode  in  which  this  embanking  should  be  done.* 
Among  the  crops  which  are  best  suited  to 
young  trees,  are  potatoes,  ruta  bagas,  beets,  car- 
rots, beans,  and  all  low  hoed  crops.  Corn, 
though  a  hoed  crop,  is  of  too  tall  a  growth,  shad- 
ing young  trees  too  much  by  its  formidable  stalks. 
All  sown  crops  are  to  be  avoided, f  and  grass  is 
still  worse.  Meadows,  are  ruinous.  An  acquaint- 
ance who  purchased  a^hundred  peach  trees  and 
placed  them  in  meadow  land,  lost  most  of  them 
by  the  overgrowth  of  the  grass  ;  and  the  follow- 
ing winter  the  mice,  who  avoid  clean  culture, 
destroyed  the  remainder.  Every  one  was  lost. 
A  clean,  mellow,  cultivated  piece  of  ground,  kept 
so  a  fe.v  years,  might  have  saved  the  whole  of 
them,  and  brought  them  soon  into  bearing. 

*  The  writor  hns  often  saved  young  trees  of  tlic  pear  and 
apple,  vvliicli  have  been  girdled  hy  mice,  by  (iltiiig  in  small 
pieces  of  wood  wilh  the  fresh  bark,  so  as  to  restore  tlio 
connexion  between  the  two  several  portions  of  iIk;  bark, 
covering  the  whole  with  grafting  wax. 

t  Peas  are  by  many  regarded  as  a  good  cro[)  for  orchards. 
They  are  much  worse  than  corn  which  is  kept  hoed,  ili<jiigh 
the  corn  sliades  the  young  trees  more.  A  friend  had  a 
large  ])each  orchard  sown  wilh  pe.as,  and  bordered  on  one 
tide  with  corn,  in  whicli  one  row  stood.  Siieli  was  the 
benefit  to  the  peach  trees,  from  the  hoeing  given  to  the 
corn,  that  the  row  standing  in  it  was  conspicuously  marked 
out  by  the  deeper  green  of  its  foliage,  at  the  distance  of  half 
a  mile.  

Roses. — There  are  three  modes,  says  Buist,  within  tlie 
reacli  of  all  for  the  propagation  of  garden  or  June  roses — 
raineiy,  by  iayeri/  q ,  budding,  and  grafting. 


Fig.  14. 


Apples. 

We  are  under  obligations  to  S.  W.  Cole,  Esq., 
of  the  Boston  Cultivator,  for  specimens  of  the 
following  12  varieties  of  Apples,  which  we  have 
received  in  good  condition  : 

Green  Newtown  Pippin. — This  is  correct. 
Mr.  C.  says  he  procured  it  i'rom  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  celebrated  Orchard  of  Mr.  Pell,  at 
Pellham. 

Yellow  Newtown  Pippin. — This  is  also  genu- 
ine. These,  Mr.  C.  states,  are  now  selling  at 
$3,50  per  barrel  in  the  Boston  market. 

Esopus  Spitzemberg. — This  is  the  same  as 
that  well  known  and  extensively  cultivated  with  us. 

Baldwin. — This  is  well  known  to  be  the  most 
popular  Apple  in  Massachusetts.  It  is  beginning 
to  make  its  appearance  with  us,  and  we  believe 
will  succeed  as  well  here  as  in  Mass.,  but  is  far 
inferior,  in  our  opinion,  in  quality,  and  does  not 
keep  so  well,  as  the  S^caar  and  Northern  Spy. — 
Mr.  Cole  says  it  is  a  prodigious  bearer,  every 
second  year,"  and  sells  now,  Feb.  26,  in  their 
markets  at  #3,50  per  barrel — and  adds  that  large 
orchards  of  it,  alone,  are  now  planted — one  he 
mentions  of  500  trees. 

Late  Baldwin, — This  is  a  fair  looking,  reddish 
apple,  a  good  deal  like  the  Baldwin,  but  it  is 
evidently  a  different  apple.  The  stein  is  stouter 
and  shorter ;  it  lacks  the  unfailing  russet  in  the 
cavity  of  the  stem,  and  is  coarser  grained,  and 
inferior  in  flavor.  Mr.  Cole  says  he  found  this 
in  Maine  some  12  years  ago  :  it  keeps  a  month 
longer  than  the  Baldwin,  and  bears  prodigiously, 
and  that  its  great  advantage  is  that  it  bears  in  odd 
years,  i.  e.  .5,  7,  &c.,  when  fruit  with  them  is 
scarce. 

Baldwin  Betweenity  ! — This  is  the  barbarous 
title  of  a  very  large,  beautiful  Apple,  which  Mr. 
C.  considers  a  connecting  link  between  the  Bald- 
win and  hate  Baldwin.  Having  only  a  single 
specimen  before  us,  we  cannot  be  positive,  but 
we  are  pretty  sure  that  it  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  Baldwin  modified  by  peculiar  circum- 
stances. Mr.  C.  believes  so  too,  but  says  its  pe- 
culiarities are  fixed.  We  have  compared  this 
with  another  Apple  before  us,  which  we  received 
from  .Ias.  W.  Sibley,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  as  a 
Steele's  Red  Winter,  and  find  them  to  be  identi- 
cal. We  pronounced  this  Steele''s  Red  Winter 
to  be  the  Baldwin  as  soon  as  we  saw  it. 

Blue  Pearmain.— This  is  a  large,  beautiful,  fine 
flavored  firuit — always  commands  a  high  price  in 
market.  We  have  had  it  bear  on  our  place.  It 
bears  but  moderately.  The  tree  is  a  fine  vigor- 
ous grower. 

"  Spitzcmlurg.'''' — The  specimen  sent  us  un- 
der this  name  is,  we  are  pretty  sure,  the  Flush- 
ing S[)it/.cmburg,  with  which  we  were  once  very 
familiar.  It  is  readily  distinguished  from  the 
Esopus  by  its  darker  color,  more  regular  outline, 
and  the  brown  spots  that  are  sprinkled  over  it.—- 
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It  is  a  handsome,  fine  fruit,  but  inferior  to  the 
Esopus. 

Scck-nn-furlhcr. — This  is  identical  with  our 
well  knovv'n  Apple  of  that  name. 

Peck's  Pleasant. — This  is  a  fine  Apple,  and 
succeeds  well  as  far  as  we  know  it  to  be  cultiva- 
ted in  our  section.  Mr.  C.  says  "  it  is  as  good 
OS  the  Newtown  Pippins,  and  will  doubtless  do 
better  so  far  north  as  we  are.  It  is  a  moderate 
bearer  and  requires  good  culture  to  make  it  fair." 
John  J.  Thomas  says,  "  it  is  a  great  and  con- 
stant bearer,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  handsome, 
smooth  surface,  and  excellent  flavor."  Down- 
ing says,  "  it  bears  regularly  and  well."  No 
doubt,  like  all  others,  good  culture  improves  it. 
It  keeps  well  till  April,  and  deserves  extensive 
cultiration. 

Cluster. — This  is  a  fine,  handsome  Apple, 
appears  to  be  a  good  keeper.  We  do  not  knov/ 
that  we  have  ever  seen  it  before  under  any  name. 
Mr.  Cole  says  that  he  found  it  in  the  Boston 
market,  and  that  it  came  from  our  state  under 
this  name.  It  is  about  medium  size,  round  and 
regularly  formed,  skin  greenish  yellow  ground, 
delicately  streaked  with  red — the  red  streaks 
centre  around  the  stem  like  beautiful  rays. — 
Flesh  white,  very  tender  and  juicy,  wiili  a  very 
agreeable  flavor.  We  like  this  apple  much,  and 
should  be  glad  to  learn  more  about  it.  In  our 
oninion  it  is  superior  to  the  Baldwin. 

DurJiLr.  Siveet, — This  is  an  excellent  sweet 
Apple,  which  we  learn  from  the  Boston  Cultiva- 
tor is  the  product  of  a  seedling  tree  30  or  40 
years  okL  The  specimen  before  us  is  ratlier  be- 
low medium,  round  and  reddish,  with  a  yellow 
ground;  flesh  is  tender,  juicy,  and  a  very  pleas- 
ant sweet. 

Roxbury  Russet. — This,  Mr,  Cole  says,  is  just 
coming  into  market,  as  the  Baldwin  goes  out, 
and  fills  up  a  space  from  March  to  July.  He 
says  in  dry  land  and  common  culture  it  bears 
poorly  and  the  fruit  is  knotty  ;  but  on  rich  and 
moist  soils,  and  with  good  culture,  it  is  a  profita- 
ble fruit.  The  great  characteristic  which  gives 
this  fruit  its  value  is  its  long  keeping.  It  is 
small  and  ill  looking,  and  we  confess  wo  would 
never  eat  one  if  we  could  get  any  other. 


out  now  in  the  border,  and  be  again  taken  up 
and  saved  for  next  season — or  young  plants  may 
be  propagated.  Petunias  are  annuals,  very  beau- 
tiful, and  easily  cultivated.  There  are  many 
varieties,  of  various  hues.  They  are  easily 
propagated  from  cuttings,  and  seed  freely.  Ge- 
raniums cultivated  in  the  house,  if  plunged  in 
the  border,  will  contribute  to  its  beauty.  Pan- 
sies,  j)inks,  and  carnations  are  all  pretty  border 
flowers,  and  may  yet  be  transplanted,  or  seeds 
sown. 

Dahlias  should  now  be  planted — either  dry 
roots,  or  young  well  rooted  plants  in  pots,  propa- 
gated from  cuttings.  These  flower  much  more 
freely,  and  produce  better  blooms  than  the  old 
roots.  Dahlias  soon  degenerate,  and  old  shy 
bloomers  should  be  thrown  away  ;  they  are  only 
nuisances.  The  splendid  new  varieties  exceed 
anything  in  the  floral  world,  for  grandeur,  and  a 
few,  at  least,  should  be  in  every  garden.  They 
are  propagated  in  vast  quantities,  in  the  nurser- 
ies, and  are  offered  for  sale  cheap — with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  ve7-y  rare  new  sorts.  These  are 
sold  very  high  the  first  and  second  season.  In 
some  of  the  Dahlia  catalogues  of  the  present 
spring,  many  kinds  are  noted  at  #3  to  %b  each, 
for  pot  plants.  For  the  Dahlia,  the  ground 
should  ^e  deep  and  rich — the  plants  should  be 
kept  neatly  tied  up  to  stakes,  and  pruned  to  sin- 
gle stems. 


The  Flower  Garden. 

Annual  flower  seeds  will  mostly  be  sown  by 
this  time,  and  many  are  fit  for  transplanting  from 
the  seed  now.  To  do  this,  a  moist  day  should 
be  chosen,  and  a  ball  of  earth  taken  up  with 
each.  Shading  from  the  sun  is  also  necessary 
for  a  day  or  two.  To  succeed  well  with  Annu- 
als, the  ground  must  be  rich  and  mellow,  and 
kept  well  worked,  and  during  dry  hot  weather 
evening  waterings  are  necessary. 

No  flower  border  can  be  at  all  complete  with- 
out Verbenas,  Monthly  Roses,  Fuchsia,  (Lady's 
ear  di-op,)  and  sucli  plants  as  bloom  profusely  all 
summer.     These  can  be  had  in  pots,  and  turned 


Ilyacintli  Show. — Horticulturiil  Society. 

The  '■'•  Horticultural  Society  of  the  Valley  of 
the  Genesee''^  advertised  and  held  a  "Hyacinth 
Show"  last  week,  (April  24  and  5,)  which,  we 
regret  to  say,  was  a  very  poor  affair.  There 
were,  we  have  been  told,  but  three  exhibitors, 
and  the  specimens,  which  we  accidentally  saw 
through  the  window  of  the  room,  were  quite  in- 
ferior. We  are  aware  that  there  is  but  little  atten- 
tion given  to  the  culture  of  bulbous  flower  roots, 
in  this  neighborhood.  Still  we  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  if  the  exhibition  had  been  properly 
got  up,  and  held  in  a  suitable  place,  it  would  have 
been  infinitely  more  creditable  to  the  Society. 

The  place  selected  was  one  of  the  smallest  bu-' 
sincss  olfices  in  this  city,  where  flowers  could  not 
possibly  be  exhibited  to  advantage,  and  where 
not  more  than  4  or  5  persons  could  be  admitted 
at  once.  This,  in  our  opinion,  was  a  small  way 
for  the  Genesee  Valley  Society  to  make  its  debut 
— ill  calculated  to  create  any  very  favorable  im- 
pression of  its  future  operations.  For  our  own 
part  we  would  never  think  of  exhibiting  our 
flowers  or  fruits  in  such  a  manner. 

If  the  Society  cannot  afford  to  procure  a  suita- 
ble room  for  its  shows,  it  is  idle  to  hope  for  its 
success.  This  is  our  opinion,  freely  given,  Avith 
all  due  deference  to  the  views  of  the  committee 
of  management.  VVe  feel  a  deep  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  Society,  and  stand  ready  to  givo 
all  the  assistance  in  our  power  to  promote  lU 
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prosperity  and  extend  its  usefulness ;  but  we 
confess  we  are  vexed  and  disappointed  that  such 
a  paltry  plan  of  exhibition  sliould  be  adopted, 
after  it  had  been  proposed,  discussed  and  rejected 
at  the  early  meetings  of  the  friends  and  origina- 
tors of  the  Society. 

[The  following  article  was  prepared  for  our 
April  number,  but  necessarily  deferred.] 

Transplanting  Trees. 

During  this  month  thousands  of  trees  will  be 
transplanted,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  great  impor- 
tance that  it  be  done  properly.  We  must  admit 
that  nurserymen  are  chargable  with  a  great  many 
breaches  of  duty  and  trust,  but  at  the  same  time 
we  know  that  they  are  not  unfrequently  charged 
with  faults  they  have  not  committed.  People 
will  sotnetimes  go  to  the  nursery,  purchavse  the 
trees,  and  to  avoid  the  expense  of  two  or  three 
shillings  for  packing,  will  carry  their  trees  ex- 
posed to  the  weather,  perhaps  a  whole  day — and 
if  they  perish  in  consequence,  blame  the  nursery- 
man. We  would  not  have  a  tree  of  ours  uncov- 
ered two  hours,  if  we  could  avoid  it.  As  soon  as 
a  tree  is  taken  up  it  should  be  carefully  packed 
with  moss,  or  some  other  material,  and  covered 
with  matting  or  straw,  to  keep  the  roots  moist 
until  they  arrive  at  their  destination.        • 

The  soil  should  be  well  prepared — large  holes 
dug  for  their  reception,  and  well  pulverized 
earth  placed  among  the  roots.  It  is  a  safe  plan 
to  cover  the  ground  around  the  tree,  as  for  as  the 
roots  extend,  with  litter  or  rougli  manure,  to  the 
depth  of  three  or  four  inches  ;  this  retains  the 
moisture  of  the  soil,  and  prevents  the  necessity 
of  watering.  Pruning  the  heads  of  trees,  before 
planting,  should  be  done  cautiously,  and  with  re- 
gard to  the  condition  of  the  roots.  Where  there 
is  an  abundance  of  fibrous  roots,  the  heads  require 
little  pruning  ;  where  they  are  deficient,  the 
branches  should  be  reduced  to  correspond. 

The  Weather,  since  our  last,  has  been  quite  cool  for 
the  season,  and  vegetation  is  fcmarkably  liacliward.  With- 
in thi!  pant  week  wo  have  had  severe  frosts  several  nights 
in  siui'cssion,  cutting  olF  teniJer  sprouts  and  blossoms  that 
had  ventured  forth,  and  rendering  the  prospects  for  fruit 
Still  more  gloomy  than  before.  Wo  observe  a  few  blossoms 
on  peach  trees  in  sheltenul  places,  but  it  is  doubtful  wheth- 
er they  can  wilhstand  the  frosts. 

In  Western  New  V'ork,  we  lenrn  by  a  letter  from  John  J. 
Thomas,  tlie  prospects  for  fruit  are  very  little,  if  any,  bettor 
than  with  us  ;  the  winter  having  been  very  destrii(;tive  to 
the  buda  of  peaches  and  other  half-hardy  kinds. —  Ohio  Cul- 
tivator, April  ICith. 

As  far  as  our  observation  has  extended,  the 
prospects  for  fruit  were  never  better  in  Western 
New  York  than  at  present.  Late  frosts,  sucli 
as  we  had  on  the  first  of  June  last  year,  may 
come;  but  up  to  this  date,  April  29,  all  looks 
full  of  promise.  Half  hardy  trees,  and  shrubs  of 
all  kinds,  have  passed  through  the  winter  with 
less  injury  than  usual,  and  so  it  is  with  all  young 
trees  in  the  nursery.  We  have  scarcely  seen 
an  inch  of  winter  killed  wood  this  spring,  except 
on  trees  that  had  been  moved  last  autumn,     Apri- 


cots have  bloomed  most  profusely,  and  the  fruit 
appears  to  be  setting  well.  Peach  buds  look  fine, 
and  are  just  beginning  to  expand.  Indeed  the 
whole  appearance  of  vegetation,  at  this  moment, 
is  delightiul,  and  well  calculated  to  draw  thanks 
and  praises  from  every  heart,  to  IIim  who  rules 
the  seasons. — Ed. 


Mount  Hope  Botanic  Garden. 

The  following  notice  from  the  Rochester  Dem- 
ocrat is  so  seasonahle  and  proper,  that  we  assume 
the  responsibility  of  publishing  it,  without  the 
knowledge  or  consent  of  the  conductor  of  this 
department  of  the  Farmer.  From  our  own 
knowledge  of  the  establishment,  and  its  gentle- 
manly and  enterprising  proprietors,  we  can  fully 
endorse  all  that  is  said  in  the  article.  Those  of 
our  readers  who  reside  at  a  distance,  could  not 
spend  an  hour  more  pleasantly,  during  a  visit  to 
our  city,  tlian  in  an  examination  of  the  magnifi- 
cent Garden  and  Green  House  of  Messrs.  E.  &  B. 
—  M. 

Mr.  Editor  : — -There  are  few  places  within  the  limits 
of  our  city,  where  an  hour  can  be  spent  inore  profitably 
and  plersantly  than  at  the  Mount  Hope  Garden.  Amateurs 
and  tlorists,  young  and  old,  will  find  much,  very  much,  to 
interest  and  admire,  while  the  horticulturist  and  utilitarian 
will  tind  a  rare,  extensive,  and  choice  assortment  of  fruit 
and  ornamental  trees,  flowering  shrubs,  plants,  &c.,  in  a 
condition  highly  creditable  to  the  worthy  proprietors,  Messrs, 
Ei.LWANGEii  &  Barry.  Tiie  indefatigable  elTorts  of  these 
gentlemen,  to  supply  the  W'ants  of  our  citizens  and  Western 
New  York  with  reliable  varieties  of  the  linest  fruits,  entitle 
tliem  to  great  credit,  and  we  have  no  doubt,  will  secure  them 
a  liberal  patronage.  Messrs.  E.  Sl  iiiipry  iii.vr  htien  cugaged 
in  their  very  interesting  vocation  froni  early  b;)\  hood  and 
are  scientifically,  practically,  and  intimately  acquaujted  witij 
their  business. 

They  are,  therefore,  confident  of  being  able  to  obvjata 
difficulties  of  long  standing,  and  that  have  at  some  period 
disappointed  the  expectations,  and  rendered  abortive,  the 
labors  of  almost  every  farmer  and  fruit  grower  in  the  Slate. 
Indeed,  the  carelessness  of  nurserymen  has  become  prqver-^ 
bial  and  has  prevented  thousands  from  cultivating  fruit  ex- 
tensively, who,  under  greater  certainty  of  success,  would 
have  grown  hundreds  of  bushels  where  now  one  is  produced. 
No  pains  or  expense  have  been  spared  to  render  their  a»5 
sortment  complete.  They  have,  in  their  colloctioji,  th« 
finest  varieties  of  fruit  found  in  England,  on  the  continent 
of  Europe  and  in  this  country.  They  import  lai-gely  from 
England,  l^rancc,  Germany,  and  IJelgiuni  ;  and  haye  cultj^ 
vated  and  introduced  into  Western  I\ew  York  some  of  the 
finest  tlnvored  fruits  grown  in  the  world. 

They  have  recently  received  from  Belgium,  jn  fine  order, 
a  choice  assojtraent  of  pears,  grafted  on  the  Portugal  quince 
root  ;  also  an  extensive  lot  of  hardy  roaos  of  the  most  ex« 
(juisite  varieties.  These  are  budded  into  the  sweet  briar 
stalks  from  four  to  si?:  feet  high,  and  flower,  jn  beautifinl 
clusters  in  firm  and  unyielding  supports.  Many  of  theso 
stalks  are  as  large  as  \valking  sticks — so  firm  that  the  winds 
and  snows  cannot  break  them  down,  nor  the  frosts  destroy 
them. 

Their  green-house  department  is  oxocedingly  fine.  Hera 
may  bf!  seen  from  seven  to  eight  thousand  plants  in  pots, 
from  every  land,  and  of  every  desirable  variety. 

The  admirer  of  nature  may  here  witness  the  ten  thousand 
lights  and  shades  o(  her  niagio  pencil  ;  and  «uch  productions 
oi'tho  vegetable  world,  as  the  enlightened  judgment  of  maa 
lias  pronounced  most  l)eautiful.  Finally,  parents  can  hard- 
ly alfopd  their  children  more  interesting,  instructive,  and 
useful  indulgence,  than  to  let  them  look  in  upon  this  minia- 
turi'  world  of  roses,  blooming  amid  running  vines,  aromalia 
shrubs  and  sweet  scented  flowers.  Yours, 

J.  B.  S. 

Grain  Cratllrs. — 50  superior  Grain  Cradles,  made  by 
Hatch,  of  t'aledonia,  and  others,  for  sale  at  the  Agricultu^ 
ral  Warehouse,  on  Front-st.,  by  JAMES  I',  Et?UUj 
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Acknowledinnents. 

Below  we  srive  the  names  of  n  few  of  the  numerous  jior- 
Bons  who  have  cssfiUially  aided  in  extending  the  circiilalion 
of  the  current  vohnnc  of  llie  Farmer.  Others  are  equally 
entitled  to  our  thanks,  and  we  shall  endeavor  to  inihlisli  a 
list  of  acknowledgments  in  our  next,  comprising  all  who 
shall  have  sent  us  eight  subscribers  or  more.  The  lisl  will 
onswer  as  a  receipt  and  also  exliihit  ihe  names  of  many 
of  the  substantial  iriends  and  supporters  of  the  I'armer. 

IT.  C.  SiLsiiY,  Esq.,  of  Seneca  Falls,  has  sent  us  over  50 
subscribers,  and  paid  50  cents  for  each. 

The  Town  Chjb  of  Castile,  Wyoming  Co.,  per  J.  L.  Hos- 
FORi>,  Esq.,  GO  copies — with  an  expectation  of  increasing 
the  list  to  100. 

Gen.  R.  Harmon,  Wheatland,  about  40  subscribers. 

Henry  Fkllovvs,  Es(i.,  I'enlield,  over  40  subscribers. 

1>.  A.  Ogukn,  Esq.,  1'.  M.  Penn  Van,  about  50  copies. 

Moses  Fames,  Esq.,  Rutland,  Jcfi'.  Co.,  26  copies. 

L.  C.  Fakgo,  Esq.,  Busti,  Chau.  Co.,  20  copies. 

Wm.  Riseev,  Esq.,  Fredonia,  2.5  copies. 

Messrs.  C.  N.  King  and  H.  I'aign,  Alden,  Erie  Co.,  about 
30  copies. 

Messrs.  C.  English  and  C  N.  Fuller,  Soutli  Byron, 
(no  subscribers  last  year,)  over  30  copies. 

Messrs.  Tompkins  and  Morgan,  A.  S.  Upham,  and  C. 
HoLBROOK,  Lc  Roy,  60  copies. 

Erastus  Hurd,  Esq.,  Middleport,  33  copies. 

S.  Williams,  Esq.,  Waterloo,  30  copies. 

S.  C.  Wright,  Esq.,  P.  M.  Oaks  Corners,  26  copies. 

C.  G.  Richards,  Esq.,  Pultneyville,  25  copies. 

The  above  must  sufiice  for  the  present.  Wc  will  try  to 
give  a  complete  list  in  a  future  number — when  our  Michi- 
gan and  other  western  friends  shall  not  be  omitted. 

We  respectfully  request  those  of  our  readers  who  can 
conveniently  do  so,  to  obtain  and  forw.ard  subscriptions  ac- 
cording to  our  club  terms.  iN'ew  subscribers,  in  .sections 
where  the  Farmer  is  not  generally  taken,  will  oblige  us  by 
introducing  it  to  the  notice  of  their  friends  and  neighbors, 
and  obtaining  subscriptions. 


AGRIOULTURiLL  IMPLEMENTS. 

E.  Taylor,  at  his  Steam  Factory,  No.  6  Hill- 

gtreet,  is  extensively  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  dealing 
in  all  kinds  of  Agricultural  Implements,  Having  dur- 
ing the  past  year  visited  all  the  .Agricultural  I'stsblishments 
in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston,  and  secured  the 
right  of  many  valuable  Machines  and  Implements,  he  is 
prepared  to  furnish,  wholesale  and  retail,  all  kinds  of  Agri- 
cultural Utensils  found  in  the  eastern  cities,  such  aa 

Granfs  Patent  Fan-Mills,  Corn  Shellers,  Corn 
and  Coffee  Grinders,  Corn  and  Seed  Plant- 
ers,   Scythe   Snathes,   Straw    Cutters, 
Patent  Churns,   Pitchforks,  Pat- 
ent Parallel  Juio  Vices, 

together  with  many  other  valuable  tools,  both  to  Farmers 
and  Mechanics. 

He  is  also  extensively  engaged  in  manufacturing  Bates 
celebrated  Patent  S/idbig  Top  Chamlier  tShmt\'r  Jiatli,  to  be 
used  in  chambers  or  sleeping  apartments,  without  the  least 
damage  to  carpets — the  nicest  article  in  the  world  !  1100 
sold  in  four  months  in  New  York  city  the  past  season. 

Farmers  in  want  of  tools  or  implements,  of  any  kind, 
would  do  well  to  call  and  examine.  For  sale  wholesale  and 
retail  at  the  Factory,  No.  fi,  Hill  street  ;  also  at  th^  store 
No.  15  and  17,  Exchange  street.,  snd  at  the  (Jenesee  Seed 
Store,  No.  10  Front  street.  E.  TAYLOR. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  May,  184(3. 


Sanford's  Straw  Clutter. 

For  sale  by  Rapalje  &  Briggs  at  the  GENESEE  SEED 
STORE,  No.  10  Front  St.,  Rochester.      Price  ^li>. 
Rochester,  April  1846.  [4-tf.] 

Branch  Peas. — 100  Bushels  German  Branch  Peas,  a 
very  superior  article,  just  received  and  for  sale  at  the  Gen- 
esee Seed  Store.  [4]  RAPALJE  &  BRIGGS. 


Castor  Oil  Beans.— Just  received,  and  for  sale  at  the 
6enesee  Sead  Store,  No.  10  Front-st.,  by 

[4]  RAPALJE  &  BRIGGS. 


MOUNT  HOPE  BOTANIC  GARDEN  AND  NURSERIES, 

Rochester,  N.  T. 
[South  St.  Paul  St.,  neurlij  nirposite  the  Cemetery.^ 

TiiK  Proprietors  of  this  Establislunent  oiler  for 

sale  an  unusually  large  and  fine  collection  of 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Vines  and  Roses,  Hardy  Herbace- 
ous Plants,  Double  Dahlias  and  Bulbous  Roots, 
Grape  Vines,  Raspberries,  Strawberries, 
AND  Gooseberries;    Asparagus   Roots, 
Rhubarb,    &c.  ;     Hedge    Plants, 
Green  House  Plants,  &c. 

The  collection  of  Fruit  Trees  comprises  the  most  popular 
varieties  cultivated,  and  has  been  grown  with  the  greatest 
possible  care  to  ensure  accuracy.  The  Proprietors  are 
practical  and  experienced  Nnrseryvien,  and  wholly  devoted  to 
the  business ; — all  the  important  operations  are  either  per- 
formed by  themselves  or  under  their  immediate  inspection. 

Experience  has  fully  proved  that  the  trees  grown  at  this 
point,  in  addition  to  being  free  from  diseases,  are  better  ad- 
apted to  cold  climates  than  those  of  any  other  portion  of  the 
United  States. 

The  collection  of  Apples  includes  several  thousands  of 
the  famous  new  American  Apple,  the  "Northern  Spy." 

A  large  assortment  of  Pears,  of  the  choicest  kinds,  are 
propagated  on  quince  stocks  for  Dwarfs  and  Pyramids, 
and  will  bear  the  first  or  second  year  after  planting ;  they 
are  admirably  adapted  for  garden  culture.  A  lot  of  these 
are  now  on  hand,  of  extra  size,  for  immediate  hearing. 

The  collection  of  Ornamental  Trees  is  large  and  fine, 
comprising  several  hundred  of  the  splendid  PawUmia  Im- 
perials. The  catalogue  of  Roses  embraces  the  most  popu- 
jar  new  varieties.  A  great  variety  are  propagated  for 
gtandurd  or  Tree  Roses,  4  to  6  feet  high,  witli  fine  heads. 

Of  Double  Dahlias  the  assortment  is  unsurpassed,  inclu- 
ding the  finest  show  flowers  yet  introduced  to  this  country, 
and  many  that  were  iiT»[)orted  last  season  at  5  guineas  each. 
A  catalogue  will  he  published  in  April. 

The  stock  of  Green  House  Plants  is  very  extensive,  and 
includes  the  most  beautiful  new  Pelargonium  (Geranium,) 
Fuchsia,  Camellia,  Calceolaria,  Verbena,  Cactus,  &c.,  &c., 
all  finely  grown,  and  will  be  sold  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

Trees  and  Plants  packed  in  the  best  manner,  and  shipped 
to  any  part  of  the  country  agreeable  to  order. 

Priced  catalogues  sent  gratis  to  all  post  paid  applications. 
Orders  from  unknown  correspondents  should  be  accompan- 
ied with  a  remittance  or  reference. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY 

Rochester,  April,  1846. 


CHOICE  FRUIT  TREES. 

For  Sale,  at  the  Rochester  Commercial  Ntirsent,  on 
Main  street,  one  mile  east  of  the  Court  House.  The  sub- 
scribers olfer  for  sale  nearly  200,000  Fruit  Trees  of  various 
varieties  and  sizes,  for  cash  or  credit,  upon  the  most  favor- 
able terms. 

Also — An  assortment  of  hardy  Ornamental  Trees  and 
Shrubs. 

Also — Scions  of  almost  every  description  of  Fruit.  The 
above  have  been  thoroughly  tested,  and  v^ill  bo  warranted 
of  the  kinds  represented. 

BISSELL  &  HOOKER,  at  the  Nursery,  or 
J.  W.  Bissell,  No.  1,  Arcade  Hall. 

Mareh  1,   1846.  2m. 


Plows  for  Sale. — We  have  on  hanii,  and  intend  to 
keep  constantly  for  sale,  the  celebrated  Diamoitd  and  Wis- 
consin Plows,  the  merit.s  of  which  have  been  fully  tested. 
Price,  $7,00  for  medium  size.  The  farming  community  w« 
resectfully  invited  to  give  us  a  call. 

RAPALJE  &  BRIGGS, 

2tf.  No.  10,  Front-st 

Colnian's  A^arricultusa!  Tour. — Subscribers  to  the 
above  work  are  licreby  notiiied  that  No.  .5  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  agent,  ready  for  delivery,  and  they  will  plcasp 
call  for  them.  JAMES  H.  WATTS,  Agent. 

Rochester,  vipril  1,  1846. 


Wanted,  at  the  Genesee  Seed  Store,  500  bushels  Tim- 
othy and  CloTer  Seed,  for  which  the  highest  cash  price  will 
bo  paid  by  the  subscribers.  RAPALJE  &  BRIGGS. 
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American  Plow  Factory ! 


['I'his  flit  liixs  ]ii)t  properly  represent  the  Plow.] 
COnjJINGS   AMERICAN  PLOW. 

The  univkrs.vi.  TEsriMo.NV  of  all  who  have  used  this 
Plow,  is,  that  it  is  the  Plow  for  every  farmer  lo  have  in  his 
possession.  It  will  draw  lighter  than  any  plow  now  in  nsc 
to  do  the  same  work,  thus  saving  much  work  for  your  teams. 
The  following  e.xtract  from  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
the  State  Agricii/iura/  Fair  will  show  the  ditlerence  in  this 
respect  between  this  and  some  of  the  bett  Plows  tested. — 
"  Cayuga  County  388  pounds  draft;  Ontario  Co.,  431  do.; 
Caledonia,  422  do.;  Eagle,  (Mass.)  415  do.;  Lockline,  un- 
proved, 403  do.;  Iron  Beam,  388  do.;  Livingston  Co.,  40O 
do.;  \j^  Codilings  America/i,  320  do.  !  "  jj]  Sixtiz-eighl 
pountU  lighter  draft  than  the  lowest  on  the  ground.  With 
tliis  plow  you  can  turn  your  furrows  up  hill — give  them  the 
htilflap,  completely  shutting  in  the  grass  so  as  to  prevent 
its  growing.  With  it  you  can  plow  your  stony  ground, 
stubble  or  clover,  and  '-any  thing  else.''  They  are  wooded 
with  llrst  rate  seasoned  white  oak  timber,  in  the  very  best 
manner,  and  warranted  to  be  right  in  every  respect.  They 
are  ground  and  polished  before  leaving  the  shop,  which 
makes  them  ready  for  immediate  use. 

Call  at  the  t>hop  and  examine  the  recommendations. — 
Among  otliers  who  have  used  them,  we  would  refer  to  the 
Society  of  Shakers,  near  Mt.  Jlorris.  Orders  supplied,  at 
wholesale  and  retail,  to  any  part  of  the  U.  S.  or  Canada,  and 
a  constant  supply  on  hand  at  the  American  Ploio  Factory,  on 
Aqueduct  St.,  rear  of  No.  17  Bullhlo  st.,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
by  CAPRON  &:  CURTIS. 

*j,*  Also  for  sale,  in  this  city,  by  Philip  IV.  Cormvell, 
Frankfort — E.  Taylor,  Agricultural  Warehouse,  Hill  st. — 
Z.  C.  Colvin,  South  St.  Paul  st. — and  Smith  Sf  Gould,  cor- 
ner of  Buflalo  and  Trowbridge  sts.  By  John  lieynold.i,  Pult- 
neyville  ;  VV.  J.  Stoutenburg,  Williamson;  J.  L.Sanford, 
Palmyra ;  B.  Fish,  Sodiis  Phalax ;  C.  P.  S?nith,  Ontario, 
and  country  merchants  generally. 

N.  B.  Points  always  kept  in  the  vicinity  where  plows  are 
used.  [CT  Wood  and  Country  Produce  taken  in  exchange 
for  Plows.  [4-2t] 


"Burrall's  Patent  Shell-Wheel  Plow." 


Saves  one-third  draft,  and  works  well. 
Made  and  sold,  at  Wholesale  and  Retail,  by  CURTIS, 
RO.SE  &  Co.,  (Geneva,  Ontario  Co.,  IV.  Y.,)  manufactu- 
rers of  'I'hreshiiig  Machines  and  Separators,  Clover  Mills, 
t'orn  Sh<'lling  Separators,  (a  new  and  desirable  article,) 
Steam  Kngines  and  Boilers,  Mill  Gearings,  Water  Wheels, 
Stoves,  Hollow  W^are,  Potash  and  Caldron  Kettles,  &,c. 

The  WHuiel  Plows  and  Corn  Shellers  can  also  be  obtained 
at  the  following  places  : 

Rai'AI.je  (.V  Briggs,  Genesee  Seed  Store,  Rochester. 

IOden  Foster,  Balavia. 

Hall,  Rhoades  &.  Sherman,  Syracuse. 

Peter  Cro.vkhite,  Hallowell,  Canada. 

B.  F.  Davy  &,  Co.,  Bath,  Canada.  [4-3t] 


Peas  Wanted. — Wanted,  at  the  Genesee  Seed  Store, 
two  or  tlireo  tmndred  bushels  Peas,  of  the  Hrst  quality,  f».>r 
which  the  highest  wish  price  will  be  paid  by 

RAI'ALJK  &  BRIGGS. 

2tf.  No.  10,  Front-st.,  Rochester. 


Eggs. — The  subscriber  has  for  sale  a  few  dozen  EGGS 
from  the  breed  of  fowls  described  by  Bement  as  the  "  Os- 
trich Fvwls."     Price,  37^  cents  per  dozen. 

J.  W^  BISSELL, 
At  tJie  Commercial  iXursery,  Main-St.,  Rochester. 


Ai^ricultiiral  Books. 

Sagk  &:,  Bkother,  corner  of  Buflalo  and  State  streets, 
Rochester,  have  a  large  and  well  selected  assortment  of  the 
most  approved  Works  on  Agriculture,  among  which  are  the 
following  : 

Johnson's  Farmer's  Encyclopedia — Downing"s  Fruits  and 
F"ruit  Trees  of  America — Boussingault's  Rural  Economy — 
Johnston's  .Agricultural  Chemistry — The  American  Poulter- 
er's Companion — Stewart's  Stable  Economy — Youatt  on 
the  Horse— Hind's  and  Mason's  Farrieries — Youatt  and  Cla- 
ter  on  Cattle — Morrell's  American  Shepherd — Blacklock's 
Treatise  on  Sheep — Farmers'  and  Emigrants  Hand  Book — 
Kcnrick's  American  Orehardist — Buell's  Farmer's  Instructor 
— Gnylord  &  Tucker's  American  Husbandry — Armstrong's 
Agriculture — A  Treatise  on  Vegetable  Physiology — Liebeg's 
Animal  and  Agricultural  Chemistries — Beatty  on  Agricul- 
ture— Falkner's  Farmers  Treasure — Smith  on  Productive 
Farming — Fesscnden's  Complete  Farmer — Child  on  Beet 
Sugar — Fessenden's  New  American  Gardener — Johnson's 
Gardening  for  the  Ladies — Bridgeman's  Gardener's  In- 
.structor.  [4-2t]  Rochester,  April,  1846. 


FARMERS,  CURE  YOUR  HORSES  I 


Gl.U.    v..    .\ii.i'.;llANI'  S    CKI-liiiKATfcD 

GAUa-LIMG  GIL. 

A.N  Invalualjlc  Remedy  for  Horses,  Cattle  and 
other  doiuisiir;  aniuiaSs,  in  the  cure  of  the  followiui;  dis- 
eases : 

Fresh 


Wounds, 
Galls  of  all  kinds, 
Spranis,   lirnises, 
Cracked   Heels, 
Ruighone,    Windgalls, 
Poll  Evil,    Callus, 
Sj)avi?is,   Sweeney, 


Fistula,    Silfast, 

Strains,   Lameness, 

Sand   Cracks. 

Foundered  Feet, 

Scratches  or   Grease, 

Alange, 

Horn  Dislempiir. 


Also  a  valuable  Embrocation  for  diseases  of  the  Human  Flesh. 

Since  the  virtues  of  the  Gargling  Oil  have  become  so  ex- 
tensively and  fiivorably  known  to  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  as  a  curative  oil  in  diseases  of  animals, 
and  as  a  consequence,  its  demand  becoming  great — there 
has  not  been  wanting  those  whose  cupidity  has  suggested 
to  them  that  if  they  could  concoct  something  as  nearly 
resembling  in  appearance  as  they  could  gless,  with  any 
lung  for  a  name,  they  might  urge  it  upon  unsuspecting 
customers  as  a  substitute  for  the  true  Gargling  Oil.  The 
proprietor  would  therefore  caution  those  who  purchase  to 
l)e  sure  the  name  of  G.  W'.  Merchant  is  blown  on  the  sido 
of  the  bottle.  AH  others  are  an  attemtt  at  imitation,  and 
are  therefore  an  imposition. 

For  testimonials,  synopsis  of  diseases,  and  mode  of  treat- 
ment, sec  pamphlet  which  accompanies  each  bottle. 

HIT'  Sold  at  the  ROCHESTER  SEED  STORE,  and  by 
Druggists  and  Store-keepers  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. 


Rakes — 99  dozen  I.  Stark's  superior  Hay  Rakes,  for  sale 
at  the  Genesee  Agricultural  Store,  No.  10.  Front-st.,  by 
[4]  RAPALJE  Si,  BRIGGS. 


Corn  Shellers  !~A  first  rate  article,  price  $10,  for  sale 
at  No.  10,  Front-st.  RAPALJE  &  BRIGGS. 


1846. 
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ROCHESTER  SEED  STORE, 

AND 
WARE-HOUSE   FOR   FARMING   TOOLS. 

By   JAMES    P.  FOGG. 

The  subscriber  having  purchased  the  interest  of  Mr.  B.  F. 
Smith,  in  the  SEED  and  IMPLEMENT  business,  will  con- 
tinue the  business  as  heretofore  at  the  Rochester  Seed  Store 
on  Front  street,  nearly  opposite  the  market. 

The  subscriber  is  well  aware  of  the  important  relation 
which  the  seedsman  holds  to  the  whole  farming  communi- 
ty, and  that  on  his  honor  and  veracity  the  crop  and  profit  of 
a  season  in  some  measure  depend.  The  greatest  care  has 
been  used  in  selecting  the  seeds  oflcred  at  this  establishment 
for  the  ensuing  year,  and  they  can  be  relied  upon  as  pure 
and  genuine,  carefully  selected  and  raised  from  the  very 
best  varieties,  and  properly  cured.  Many  kinds  were  rais- 
ed in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  citj-,  t)y  Mr.  C.  F.  Cros- 
man,  and  under  the  inspection  of  the  proprietor  ;  others 
were  raised  by  experienced  seed  growers  ;  while  those  va- 
rities  of  foreign  growth,  which  experience  has  shown  are 
the  best,  sucli  as  Cabbage,  Caulillowers,  Brocoli  all  the 
varieties  of  Garden  and  Field  Teiirnip,  Scarlet  Short-Top 
Kaddish,  Scarlet  and  White  Turnip-Raddish,  Dwarf  and 
Early  Peas,  with  Twenty  choice  varieties  of  FLOWER 
SEEDS,  have  been  imported  by  the  subscriber  from  the 
long  established  house  of  R.  WRENCH  &.  SONS,  of  Lou- 
don.   

AGENTS  for  the  sale  of  Rochester  Seeds  by 

the  package,  &c. — Attica,  IL  D.  Gladding.  Amsterdam, 
J.  W.  Sturtevant.  Aidmru,  Hudson  &  Buckbee.  A/bioii, 
("harles  W.  Perkins,  Batavia,  Lucas  Seaver.  Ballstou, 
E.  W,  Lee.  Buffalo,  W.  &  G.  Bryant.  Brockport,  A.  B. 
Bennet.  CanaHdaigua,  L.  C.  Cheney  &.  Co.  Cazeiiovia, 
Dr.  A.  Ford.  Castile,  Halsted  &  May.  Dansville,  H.  B. 
Williams  &:  Son.  Elmira,  Tracy  Beadle.  Geneva,  Hem- 
iup  &  Cone.  Geneseo,  L.  Turner.  Ilmlsmi,  W.  <fe  G. 
Storrs.  Homer,  Wm.  Sherman  &  Son.  Jthica,  Lewis  H. 
Culver.  Lockport,  S.  H.  Marks  tSt  Co.  Lelioy,  Tomp- 
kins &  Morgan.  Lansinghurgh,  R.  Harrison.  Mianford, 
J.  Phelps  &.  Co.  Mounl  Morris,  \\.  Sleeper.  Oswego,  C, 
&  E.  Canfield.  Perry,  R.  H.  Smith.  Peiui  Yuu,  John  H. 
Lapham.  Palmyra,  Hoyt  &  3Iay,  Port  Byrov,  S,  K. 
Keudriks.  ticottsville,  Garbutt  &.  Co.  iichenectady,  D.  L. 
Powell.  Syracuse,  Foster  &,  Nolt.  Se/ieca  Falls,  C,  L. 
Hoskins.  Troy,  J.  Daggett  &  Co.  Utica,  J.  E.  Warner 
&  Co.  Union  Springs,  Wm.  Cozzens.  Warsaw,  Dr.  A. 
Frank.  Waterford,  Wm.  A.  Waldron.  Waterloo,  T. 
M'Clintock.  Wyoming,  Cornwcll  &  Maine.  Pitlsfield, 
Mass.  Isaac  L.  Cole.  York,  James  McPhearson.  Adrian, 
Mich.  D.  K.  Underwood.  Brantford,  C.  W.  J.  &  R. 
Curtis.  Chicago,  III.  N.  Sherman,  Jr.  Coluvdms,  Ohio, 
John  Miller.  Detroit,  Mich.  J.  W.  Strong,  Jr.  Hamilton, 
C.  IF.  S.  Kerr  i.t  Co.  Joriesville,  Mich,  timhh  &,  George. 
Kingston,  C.  W.  ('harles  Hsath,  London,  C.  W.  Edward 
Adams.  Monroe,  Mich.  Hosmer  (iraham.  Marshall,  Midi. 
A  Callender.  JMilwankie,  W.  T.  Holtou  6c  Gootlall — 
Jackson  &:  Jewell.  Niagara,  C.  W.  James  Harvey.  Pon- 
tiac,  Mich.  Rogers  tfc  Dunklee.  St.  Catharines.  C.  W.  S. 
I^  St.  Johns — Boomer,  Brothers  &  Co.  Spri7igfield,  Mass. 
Chapin  &  Gunn — Benj.  K.  Bliss.  Sandusky  City,  Ohio, 
W.  T.  &  A.  K.  West,  Toro7ito,  C.  W.  Robert  Love. 
Toledo,  Ohio,  Raymond  &  Co.  Westfield,  Mass.  Jessup 
&  Co.      Ypsilanti,  Mich.  Edmunds  &,  Co. 

Rochester,  N,  Y.  JAMES  P.  FOGG. 


NEW  SEED  and  IMPLEMENT  WAREHOUSE. 


GENESEE    SEED    STORE   &   AGRICUL- 
TURAL WAREHOUSE, 

No.   10,  Fronl-StreeL  Rochester,  N.    Y. 
The    Subscribers   re.spectfully  announce    to 

the  public,  that  they  have  opened  the  above  establishment 
for  the  sale  of  GARDEN,  FIELD,  and  FLOWER  SEEDS, 
of  all  sorts — Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implements,  Ala- 
dimes,  S^'C.  Sec. 

They  intend  to  have  always  on  hand,  a  complete  assort- 
ment of  all  the  articles  wanted  in  this  line  by  the  Farmer 
and  Gardener.  No  pains  will  be  spared  to  procure  articles 
of  the  best  quality.  No  seeds  will  be  offered  but  sucli  as 
are  undoubtedly  fresh  and  genuine — raised  in  the  best  es- 
tablishments of  this  and  foreign  countries.  The  implements 
will  embrace  all  the  newest  and  most  approved  kinds,  from 
the  best  manufacturers  in  the  country. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants,  SfC,  will  be 
furnished  to  order  from  one  of  the  best  establishments  in  the 
country — the  well  known  Mount  Hope  Nurseries. 

The  principal  conductor  of  this  establishment  has  had 
many  years  practical  experience  in  the  business,  in  Roches- 
ter ;  and  being  well  known  to  a  lar  c  portion  of  the  agri- 
culturalists of  Western  New  York,  tie  undersigned  hope, 
by  devoting  constant  and  careful  attention  to  the  manage- 
ment of  their  business,  to  merit  and  receive  a  liberal  share 
of  patronage.  Farmers  and  others  interested,  are  requested 
to  call  at  the  Genesee  Seeij  Store. 

RAPALJE  &,  BRIGGS. 

Rochester,  Feb.  1,   184C. 


The  Imported  Horse  Alfred, 

W^HiCH  took  the  first  premium  at  the  New  York  State  .\g- 
ricultural  Fair,  in  1843,  will  stand  for  mares  this  season, 
184(5,  at  the  following  places,  viz : 

At  William  Garbitt's,  Wheatland,  as  follows; — 

On  Saturday  and  Monday,  May      2    and      4 

"   ■         ""      1(5     "      18 

"  "     30  June    1 

"  '<         June  13      "     15 

"  "  "     27      "     29 

July   11  July  13 

At  John  Baker's,  Macedon,  as  follows  ; — 

On  Saturday  and  ilonday,  May      9    and    11 
"      ■  "  "      23     "     2.5 

"  "         June     6  June    8 

"  "  "     20      "     22 

"  "         July     4  July    6 

"      18      "     2.) 
At  the  American  Hotel,  in  Rochester,  on  Wednesdays  and 
7hursdai/s  of  every  week,  to  the  close  of  the  seison,  com- 
mencing April  29  and  30. 

Terms: — Ten  dollars  to  insure  a  foal,  payable  1st  of 
March,  1847.  Persons  parting  with  marcs  before  foaling 
lime  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  services  of  t!ic  Horse. 

GEORGE  FOHDON. 
March,  1S46.  JOHN  BAKER. 


The  newly  Imported  Horse  'Consternation' 

WiLr,  serve  marcs  at  $20,  the  ensuing  season,  at  the  sta- 
bles of  C,  T.  ALBOT,  Stoke  Post,  Oneida  county,  N.  Y. 

He  is  sixteen  iiands  liigh,  very  powerful,  and  has  splendid 
action.  He  was  got  by  Confederate,  dam  Curiosity  by  Fi- 
garo. He  took  the  First  Premium  at  the  State  Fair  in  Sep- 
tember last.  [4-2t*] 


Straw  Cutters,  of  all  the  m^)st  approved  kinds,  used  in 
Weetern  N.  Y.,  for  sale  cheap,  by 

RAPALJE  &  BRIfJGS. 

ISo.  10,  Front-st. 
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Rochester  Produce 

Wheat, 88  a     94 

Corn, 44        47 

Barley, 42        4-5 

Oiits, 32        34 

.Flour, 4.25 

Beans, '            88 

Apples, oO         1.) 

PoUitoes, Xi         44 

Clover  Seed,  5,00    o,5iJ 

Timothv 1,~5     2,00 

Hav,  ton,----  10,00   12,00 

Wo'od,  cord,..  2,00     2,50 

Sail,    bbl, 1,25 

Hams,  lb, 7 


Market— Wholesale 

Pork,  bbl, 

I'ork,  cwt, 4,00 

Beer,  cwt, 4,00 

Lard,  lb, 7 

IJiitier,  II), 12 

Cheese,  lb,....        7 

l^girs,  (loz, 8 

I'oiiltry, -.        7 

Tallow, 6 

Maple  Sugar, .. 
Sheep  Skins,  fresh, 
<>reen  Hides,  lb      3J 

Dry         "    (i 

Calfskins, 7 


12,00 

4,50 

5,00 

8 

13 


1,11 


New  York,  May  4. 

Floor  is  4,5Gi,  with  sales  2,000  to  2,500  bhls.  for  con- 
sumption.    The  market  is  firm. 

Sales  corn  at  64  a  65  cts.,  measure. 

Ashes  arc  $5,75  and  $4  for  pearls  and  pots,  with  sales 
200  to  250  bbls. 

Meal  is  dull  at  $3,25  a  $3,31i,  with  large  demand. 

Sales  Rye  at  (>7.],  (Iclivcred. 

Receipts  of  produce  by  tlie  North  River  boats,  May  2. — 
Flour  16,.535  bbls. ;  Provisions  824  bbls. ;  Whiskey  117  bbls. ; 
Butter  436  kegs;   Cheese  29  casks;   Cora  1,100  bushels; 

Wool  47  bales.  

Buffalo,  May  5. 

Several  orders  for  flour  are  in  market,  and  the  inquiry  at 
cur  quotations  of  yesterday  is  very  fair  indeed.  We  notice 
the  sale  of  3fJ0  bbl.s.  mixed  Michigan,  principally  "  Water- 
ford  Mills"  at  $3,75,  and  380  bbls.  "city  mills"  MiUvaukie 
flour,  a  strong  baker's  brand,  deliverable  in  New  York,  with 
inspection  guaranteed,  at  $4,50.  Contracts  have  been 
made  for  the  transportation  of  tlour  to  .41bany  at  GO  cts., 
which  in  addition  to  10  cts.  on  the  river  makes  the  latter 
gale  equivalent  to  about  $3,80  hero. 

We  have  no  transactions  in  wheat  to  note — 80  cts.  is  all 
we  hear  offered,  which  apparently  does  not  meet  the  views 
of  sellers.  In  corn  there  is  a  very  fair  disposition  evinced 
to  operate,  and  we  hear  of  the  sale  yesterday  afternoon  of 
1,100  bushi^ls  received  per  the  Luther  Wright  at  43  cts. — 
For  an  invoice  received  per  the  D:iiiiel  Webster  this  price 
has  been  offered  and  refused,  tlie  holder  prefering  to  ship. 
Mess  and  prime  pork  are  very  dull  and  declining,  and  we 
hear  of  the  sale  of  a  lot  of  each  at  $9,50  and  $7.  A  moder- 
ate business  is  doing  in  bacon,  and  we  note  the  sale  of  10 
casks  smoked  hains,   (sugar  cured  and  in  nice  order)  at  5g. 

6,909  bbls.  flour,  1,320  beef,  9,048  corn  arrived  by  Lake.— 
Commercial. 


Western  New  York  Asfricultural  School. 

The  undersigned,  in  connection  with  Gen.  RAWSON 
HARMON,  of  Wlieatland,  Monroe  ('o.,  will  open  on  the  1st 
of  May  next,  at  the  residence  of  the  latter,  an  Agricultu- 
ral School,  designed  to  teach  in  the  most  thorough  and 
syslemalic  manner,  both  the  Practice  and  the  Science  of 
Rural  Economy,  in  all  their  various  bnnches. 

The  Farm  is  large  and  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation, 
jMelding  annually  .some  1400  bushels  of  wheat,  sold  at  extra 
price  for  seed,  w  hich  is  eagerly  sought  after  in  all  the  wheat 
growing  districts  of  the  Union.  Gen.  Harmon  is  a  working 
practical  farmer,  and  will  devote  his  personal  attention  to 
the  instruction  of  all  pupils  attending  the  School.  There 
lire  now  growing  on  tlie  premises  over  fifty  distinct  varieties 
of  Winter  Wheat.  The  un(lersign(!d  will  have  a  Chemical 
Lahoratori/  for  the  analysis  of  soils,  plants,  and  animal  ruib- 
dtances  ;  and  no  pains  will  be  spared  to  make  the  School 
the  most  pr.aclical  and  useful  of  any  in  the  State.  Able  As- 
sistants, both  in  Literature  and  Science,  will  be  employed, 
80  soon  as  buildings  can  be  erected  to  accommodate  a  large 
number  of  students. 

Tf.rms — Tvventy-tive  Dollars  a  Quarter,  or  $100  a  Year 
— including  board,  w;isliiiig,  tuition,  itc. 

April,  1846.  DAMEL  LEE,  M.  D. 


Postage  of  this  Paper  ! — The  '  Genesee  Farmer'  con- 
tains but  one  aheei,  and  ac^cording  to  tlic  Post  Office  Law, 
is  subject  to  rtewsjiaper  postairp  only.  In  several  places  sub- 
8cribcrs  have  been  im|)roperIy  charged  pamphlet  postage. 
Those  I'ost  Masters  who  are  at  fault  in  the  matter  are  re- 
quested to  make  the  prop(;r  correction. 


The   G  e  u  e  s  e  e    Farmer. 
VOLUME  VII,  FOR  1846. 

Each  Number  of  this  Volume,  (which  commcned  in  Janu- 
ary, 1846.)  insti-ad  of  sixtf.kn,  conlaiiis  'I'WENT  V-FOl'R 
LARGE  OCTAVO  PAGES,— is  printed  on  nkw  type, 
and  GOOD  pai'KR, — arid  embellished  xnith  apjirnpriate  V.tiGV.\- 
viNGS.  The  paper  will  make  a  handsome  volume  of  about 
three  hundred  images,  .suitable  for  binding  at  the  expiration  of 
the  ye.ar.  No  reasonable  expense  or  elfort  will  be  spared, 
but  every  proper  exertion  u.'-cd  to  make  it  acceptable  to  th« 
Farming  community,  by  rendering  it  at  once  the  cheapeM 
and  best  paper  of  its  size  and  kind  in  the  Union. 

Its  EiiiTORiAL  Department  will  continue  under  th« 
supervision  of  Dr.  DAMEL  LEE,  its  present  talented  and 
popular  Editor.  It^.  Hokticultukal  Department  will  be 
condu<-t(d  by  P.  B.UIRV,  Esq,  an  experienced  and  practi- 
cal Horticulturist. 

Ter.ms,  same  as  heretofore — Fifty  Cents  a  Year,  in 
advance  ;  5'copies  for  $2  ;  8  copies  for  $3. 

Aoio  is  the  time  to  subscribe!  and  those  whowislito  dom, 
are  requested  to  send  in  their  orders  as  soon  as  convenient. 
Persons  ordering  the  paper  will  please  write  plainly  th» 
name  of  the  Post  Office,  County  and  State  to  which  it  is  t» 
be  sent — and  also  state  whether  they  have  the  .January 
number.  I'ost  .Masters,  and  other  friends  of  Agricultural 
Journals,  are  requested  to  obtain  and  forward  subscriptions 
for  the  Farmer.  Post  .Masters  may  enclose  money  at  our 
risk.     Address  D."  D.  T.  MOOPE,    . 

Rochester.  N.  Y. 


To  Postmasters,  Agents,  &c. 

Post  Masters  and  others  who  have  interested  themselves 
in  obuiiiiing  and  forwarding  subscriptions  for  the  Fii'.MEa, 
will  idease  accept  our  sincere  thanks  for  so  generous  an  ex- 
ercise of  their  influence.  We  trust  they  are  disposed  to 
continue  Iheir  valuable  aid  in  behalf  of  iliis  publication — by 
extending  its  circulation,  and  thus  enliancing  its  usefulness 
in  their  various  localities. 

TO  CLUBS. — Any  Post  Master  or  other  person  who  has 
sent  us  eight  or  more  subseiibers,  wiil  bo  furnished  with 
any  additional  number  of  cojiIl-s  at  the  club  price — 375  cents 
each.  We  hope  our  friends  will  bear  this  in  mind,  and  for- 
ward the  subsciijitions  of  those  who  want  the  Farmer. 

03^  We  occasionally  send  specimen  numbers  of  th« 
Farmer  to  Post  Masters  and  others  who  are  not  subscribers. 
Will  those  who  thus  receive  it,  inliTx'nee  the  pajier  to  the 
notice  of  their  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  obUiin  and 
forward  subscriptions  according  to  our  club  terms  ?  We 
think  it  will  compare  favorably  with  other  agricultural  pub- 
lications, especi;illy  when  its  size  and  terms  are  taken  into 
consideration.  Those  w  ho  like  the  manner  and  matter  of 
the  Farmer  can  essentially  aid  in  sustaing  it,  by  exercising 
a  portion  of  their  influence  in  its  behalf — and  we  shall  duly 
appreciate  and  acknowledge  all  such  favors. 
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Bean  and  Pea  Crops  preparatory  to  Wheat. 

Gen.  Harmon  has  five  acres  in  wheat,  not  far 
tVom  one  half  of  which  was  sown  after  beans, 
and  the  other  moiety  after  peas.  The  field  had 
been  cultivated  in  corn,  and  was  very  even  as  to 
quality.  The  seed  wheat  was  sown  after  the 
beans,  without  plowing,  and  covered  with  a  two- 
horse  cultivator.  After  the  peas  the  land  was 
plowed  once  before  seeding,  and  the  seed  also 
covered  with  the  cultivator.  The  wheat  growing 
tifter  the  beans  is  twice  as  large  as  that  sown  on 
the  pea  field. 

From  other  experiments  and  observation,  Gen. 
H.  regards  a  bean  better  than  a  pea  crop,  where 
wheat  is  to  be  sown  in  autumn.  We  are  about 
to  plant  15  acres  in  beans,  to  be  followed  by 
wheat,  and  hope  to  succeed  in  drilling  them  in 
with  a  corn  planter. 

We  have  not  succeeded  well  in  dropping  and 
covering  corn  with  a  machine,  although  we  have 
two  different  patents. 

The  Expense  of  Making  Pork. 

Few  are  aware  of  the  cost  of  making  fat  pork, 
even  after  the  hogs  have  got  their  growth.  On 
the  6th  September,  1841,  M.  Boussingault  put  up 
7  swine  which  weighed  ]  691,8  lbs.,  or  241-^^^ 
each.     After   fattening  104  days  they  weighed 


2101  lbs. — making  a  gain  in  live  weight  409.'2 
lbs.  In  the  mean  time  they  had  consumed  77ii 
lbs.  of  barley,  1042.8  lbs.  of  peas,  and  9-304  lbs. 
of  potatoes,  steamed. 

Allowing  that  3^  pounds  of  potaiqes  are  equa5 
to  1  of  peas  and  barley,  then  tho  tubers  were 
equivalent  to  2715  lbs.  of  grain.  By  adding  the 
weight  of  the.se  three  several  articles  consumed 
by  the  porkers  in  104  days,  it  gives  an  aggregat<  = 
of  4529  lbs.  of  grain,  and  its  equivalent  in  pota- 
toes to  make  409^js.  of  live  weight  in  pork.  If 
the  peas  and  barley  were  worth  one  cent  a  pound, 
then  the  nett  gain  in  live  swine's  fiesii  should  Ix- 
sold  at  10k  cents  per  lb.  to  pay  for  the  food  ! 

These  hogs  had  gained  on  boiled  potatoes  and 
sour  milk  an  average  of  half  a  pound  and  a  frac- 
tion each  day  since  they  were  weaned. 

In  1842,  9  thrifty  hogSj  between  13  and  ir> 
months  old,  were  put  up  to  fatten  on  the  first  of 
October,  and  consumed  beside  dish-water  and 
other  slops.  Rye,  770  lbs. ;  Peas,  1302  lbs. ;  Po- 
tatoes, 4796  lbs.  They  gained  3.44  lbs,  exclu. 
sive  of  blood. 

In  this  instance,  by  reducing  the  potatoes  to 
their  equivalent  at  3*  to  1,  it  took  about  9\  ll>s. 
of  grain  to  make  one  of  poxk  and  lard. 

From  many  experiments  it  is  rendered  certain 
that  a  farnser  can  better  afford  to  make  3  lbs.  of 
pig  pork  than  2  of  fat  pork  in  adult  hogs.  Of 
course  thpre  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  breed.s 
of  swine,  aa  to.  fattening  and  assimilating  pow^ers. 
The  difference  arises  from  peculiarities  of  or- 
ganization, and  perhaps  disparity  in  vit-al  ener- 
gy, or  con&titutiontj  \igor.  The  reason  7vhy  one 
pig  will  elaborate  for  its  owner  more  meat  fronk 
a  given  quantity  of  corn,  or  other  food,  than  an- 
other, is  a  curious,  interesting,  and  useful  study. 
Without  understanding  the  organic  structure  of 
the  animal,  we  do  not  see  how  the  practical  far- 
mer is  to  improve  either  the  symmetry  or  assimi- 
lating power  of  any  one  organ,  or  of  the  whole 
together. 

We  have  several  communications  on  file  ibr 
publication,  some  of  which  were  received  too 
late  for  this  number. 
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Theory  of  Agriculture. 

Under  this  head,  Professor  Emmons,  Editor 
of  the  "American  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agri- 
culture," has  an  able  and  interesting  article  in 
the  first  number  of  the  present  year.  The 
writer  enters  into  an  elaborate  argument  to 
prove  the  incorrectness  of  the  theory  of  Lie- 
big,  Dumas,  and  other  distinguished  jihysiolo- 
gists,  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  nourishment 
which  cultivated  i)lants  derive  from  the  atmos- 
phere. Prof.  E.  has  made  out  a  pretty  strong 
cjvse  against  the  views  of  Liebig  that  plants  de- 
rive 7wnc  of  their  carbon  from  the  substance  of 
the  soil,  or  its  mold.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
think  he  attributes  too  much  importance  to  the 
agency  of  crenic  and  opocrcnic  acids  in  supply- 
ing plants  with  the  large  amount  of  carbon  which 
they  all  require  to  form  their  stems,  roots  and 
seeds.  To  be  understood  by  all  our  readers,  it  is 
proper  to  remark  that  "crenic"  and  "apocrenic" 
are  terms  applied  to  peculiar  acids,  formed  by 
decaying  vegetables  and  animals  in  the  soil,  and 
precede  the  tbrmalion  of  carbonic  acid  and  am- 
monia from  the  same  simple  elements.  Both 
acids  contain  some  nitrogen,  but  apocrenic  more 
than  crenic  acid. 

These  organic  acids  combine  with  the  alkalies 
potasli  and  soda,  and  the  alkaline  earths,  lime  and 
magnesia,  in  soils  to  form  therl'ass  of  salts  called 
-  crenates  and  apocrcnates  of  potash,  lime,  &c. — 
They  are  soluble,  and  of  course  capable  of  en- 
tering the  roots  of  plants,  and  supplying  to  liv- 
ing, growing  ones,  the  elements  of  dead  plants 
for  re-organization.  All  European  Chemists 
that  have  written  on  the  subject,  whose  writings 
we  have  consulted,  concur  witli  Doctors  Emmons 
and  Jackson  in  regard  to  tlie  power  of  plants  to 
imbibe  soluble  crenates  and  apocrenates,  but 
most  of  them  deny  that  plants  can  assimilate  the 
carbon  contained  in  these  acids.  They  were 
first  discovered  byBerzelius  in  mineral  springs, 
whence  their  name  from  the  Greek  '■^kroie,^'  a 
spring. 

In  the  north  of  Europe,  in  times  of  distress 
from  a  scarcity  of  food,  the  people  eat  certain 
soft  minerals,  or  rotten  stones,  which  abound  in 
crenic  and  apocrenic  acids,  derived  from  the  par- 
tial decomposition  of  the  bodies  of  microscopic 
animals.  Petzholt  asserts  positively  that  before 
an  organized  substance  can  be  re-organized,  or 
nourish  a  living  vegetable,  it  must  be  fully  redu- 
ced to  its  ultimate  elements  of  carbonic  acid,  wa- 
ter and  ammonia.  In  other  words,  that  acetic, 
oxalic,  citric,  and  other  organic  acids,  as  well  as 
albumen,  oil  and  sL^gar,  must  be  decomposed  to 
furnish  plants  with  their  natural  food  or  constitu- 
ents, in  an  available  form. 

The  facts  stated  by  Dr.  Jackson  in  regard  to 
the  value  of  crenates  of  j)otash  and  lime  as  fer- 
tilizers are  not  conclusive,  because  the  benefit 
derived  from  their  application  may  be  due  exclu- 
sively to  the  potash  or  lime  in  the  salt,  and  not 


at  all  to  the  acid.  It  docs  not  follow,  because  the 
acetate  of  ])otash  benefits  a  crop,  therefore  vine- 
gar alone  will  be  advantageous.  Nevertheless 
we  do  not  regard  the  question  as  settled,  whether 
organic  acids  of  any  kind  are  capable  of  nourish- 
ing plants  or  not.  It  can  only  be  satisfactorily 
decided  by  numerous  and  careful  experiments 
yet  to  be  made. 

In  100  lbs.  of  crenate  potash,  lime,  soda 
and  ma^jnesia,  there  would  probably  be  some  50 
lbs.  of  mineral  bases.  The  formula  of  crenic 
acid,  according  to  Berzelius,  is,  1  nitrogen,  14 
carbon,  10  hydrogen,  and  12  oxygen.  This 
gives  14  of  carbon  in  43  of  crenic  acid,  and 
probably  not  more  than  17  in  100  pads  of  cre- 
nate of  lime,  soda  or  potash.  In  forming  the 
seeds  of  wheat,  corn,  and  oats,  nature  uses  be- 
tween 40  and  50  times  more  carbon  than  of  the 
alkaline  bases  of  the  crenates.  Hence  to  sup- 
ply 100  lbs.  of  seed  wheat  or  corn  with  carbon 
from  Prof.  Emmons'  crenates,  at  least  250  I!,.';-, 
of  these  salts  must  circul  ite  through  the  com  or 
wheat  plant;  al;hou:',h  only  1  lb.  in  the  corn,  and 
•Zh  in  the  wheat,  of  earthy  matter,  all  told,  are  ever 
found  in  the  kernels  of  wheat  and  corn. 

This  view  of  the  subject  shows  conclusively 
that  there  is  a  great  excess  of  the  bases  of  cre- 
nates and  apocrecrates,  i.  e.  of  lime,  potash  and 
magnesia  in  the  soil,  or  a  great  defect  in  the 
"theory"  under  examination.  The  more  we  i.i- 
vestigate  this  subject,  the  better  satisfied  we  are 
that  nine  tenths  of  all  cultivated  plants,  on  a  fair 
average,  are  made  up  of  constituents  derived 
from  water  and  air.  In  other  Avords,  calling  the 
average  quantity  of  mineral,  incombustible  ele 
ments  in  our  crops  at  5  per  cent,  the  soil  does 
not  furnish  more  than  a  like  amount  of  carbon, 
nitrogen,  and  the  elements  of  water.  For  aught 
we  know  to  the  contrary,  nearly  or  quite  all  of 
this  5  per  cent  of  organic  matter  may  be  in  cre- 
nic or  apocrenic  acid. 

As  little  has  been  said  of  these  acids  in  agri- 
cultural journals,  we  thought  it  not  amiss  to  say 
thus  much  concerning  them.  Dr.  Emmons 
makes  out  "the  amount  of  available  soluble  cre- 
nates and  a])ocrenates  in  an  acre  of  soil  not  to 
exceed  one  foot  in  depth,  to  be  above  ticenty  tons.'''' 
Tills  opinion  is  founded  on  personal  investiga- 
tions made  by  Prof  E.  in  washing  soils  with  cold 
rain  water,  as  it  falls  from  the  clouds. 

These  investigations,  being  original  and  most 
trustworthy,  impart  to  the  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Agriculture  a  peculiar  value.  Althougli  our 
"Theory"  is  a  little  different  from  that  of  the 
able  State  Geologist,  yet  we  should  do  injustice 
to  our  agricultural  friends  not  to  commend  this 
work  to  tlujir  attention  as  one  that  contains  much 
usefid  informatio  1  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. — 
Price,  $2  a  year. 


It  is  stated  that  the  potatoe  murrain  has  ap- 
peared in  carrots  and  onions  in  England. 
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Salt  as  a  Fertilizer. 

We  have  the  satisfaction  of  anno'./ncing  to  our 
readers  that  the  duty  on  a  barrel  of  Onondaga 
salt  has  been  reduced  from  30  to  5  cents,  or  from 
6  to  1  cent  a  bushel.  We  set  this  ball  in  motion 
some  th.ee  years  since,  and  have  advocated  the 
abatement  of  this  most  unequal  tax  on  salt,  .both 
in  and  out  of  the  Legielature,  as  many  of  our 
readers  are  well  aware.  The  next  step  in  the 
matter,  according  to  our  view  of  the  subject,  is  to 
learn  how  to  use  salt  in  the  most  profitable  way 
as  a  fertilizer  of  the  soil.  We  read  in  the  Bible 
of  "salt  which  is  not  fit  for  the  dung  heap,'' — 
thus  clearly  indicating  that  this  article  was  used 
in  an  early  day,  to  improve  the  quality  of  manure. 
The  value  of  "the  salt  of  the  eartli,"  not  merely 
as  a  preservative  of  flesh,  and  a  condiment  pro- 
motive of  the  health  of  man,  and  his  domestic 
animals,  but  as  a  fertilizer,  was  as  well  known 
to  the  ancient  Jews,  as  to  the  most  intelligent 
nation  now  living.  Chemical  science,  however, 
has  thrown  some  new  and  valuable  liglit  on  the 
properties  of  this  compound  mineral,  and  the 
best  manner  of  feeding  it  to  cultivated  plants. — 
Boussingault  found  that  when  salt  was  ap'^.lied 
to  a  soil  containing  lime,  the  salt  was  decom- 
posed. Its  chlorine  uniting  with  the  lime  to 
form  the  chloride  of  calcium,  and  the  carbon- 
ic acid  formerly  combined  with  the  lime,  leav- 
ing it  to  unite  with  the  soda  in  the  salt,  form- 
ing an  efflorescence  of  the  white  carbonate  of 
soda  on  the  ground.  This  alkali  thus  derived 
from  common  salt  is  of  great  value  in  rendering 
silica  (common  sand)  soluble,  so  that  il  can  be 
taken  up  into  the  stems  of  plants.  In  case  there 
is  no  lime  in  the  soil,  or  its  amount  is  '.ery  small, 
the  chlorine  in  the  salt  will  not  be  separated,  and 
no  alkali  will  be  liberated.  To  obviate  this  dif- 
ficulty, and  at  the  same  time  form  a  general  fer- 
tilizer of  great  value,  in  our  last  Report  to  the 
Legislature,  we  gave  the  following  directions 
for  using  salt ;  "  Take  ten  bushels  newly  slaked 
lime,  i.  e.  ten  before  it  is  slaked,  and  mix  it 
thoroughly  with  twenty  bushels  of  loam  or  veg- 
etable mold.  Add  to  the  heap  five  bushels  of 
common  salt  and  an  equal  amount  of  plaster  of 
Paris  ;   nioiston  till  the  mass  is  like  damp  earth." 

The  object  of  the  loam  or  mold  is  to  form  a 
body  in  which  the  double  decomposition  of  salt 
and  carbonate  of  lime  can  be  effected,  as  is 
known  to  occur  in  calcarious  soils,  when  salt  is 
sown  upon  the  same.  Perhaps  ten  bushels  of  loam, 
instead  of  twenty,  would  answer  quite  as  well. 

Salt  being  very  soluble,  and  liable  to  waste, 
by  running  off  into  rivulets  and  brooks,  it  should 
be  applied  in  small  d«ses  and  often.  On  com- 
mon limestone  lands  we  should  use  only  one 
bushel  of  lime  to  one  of  salt ;  but  on  most  soils 
in  this  State  two  of  lime  to  one  of  salt  will  be 
nearer  the  proper  compound  than  the  former. 

A  few  bushels  of  salt  added  to  a  compost  ma- 
nure heap  will  be  of  essential  service.     It  is  also 


a  valuable  auxiliary  when  mixed  with  ashes, 
whether  leached  or  unleached.  Salt,  however, 
is  not  equal  in  value  to  the  urine  of  animals,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  latter  contains  the  ele- 
ments of  ammonia,  magnesia,  and  phosphates,  a.s 
well  as  the  chloride  of  sodium.  We  recommend 
and  use  gypsum  with  salt  in  order  to  gain  the 
benefit  of  the  sulphur  in  the  gypsum,  which 
plants  need,  and  salt  lacks.  In  a  w^ord,  we  aim 
to  supply  each  crop  witli  the  precise  things  that 
nature  uses  in  forming  the  same,  so  far  as  it  i.s 
wanting  in  the  soil  where  the  crop  grows.  We 
have  no  idea  of  making  bone  earth  (phosphate  of 
lime)  out  of  pure  salt,  nor  plaster  of  Paris  (sul- 
{)hate  of  lime)  out  of  iron,  silica,  or  alumina,  or 
[)ure  sand  and  clay.  According  to  the  analysis 
of  Letellier,  in  100  lbs.  of  the  ash  of  Indian 
corn  there  are  50  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid,  30  of 
potash  and  soda,  and  18  of  lime  and  magnesia. 

Wash  fok  Stone  or  Brick  Buildings. — 
Take  one  bushel  of  unslaked  lime ;  half  a  gal- 
lon of  vinegar;  8  lbs.  tallow;  8  lbs.  alum;  l"i 
lbs  salt;  4  lbs.  ground  rice.  Slake  the  lime  with 
boiling  water;  then,  while  hot  from  slaking, 
add  the  other  ingredients,  (the  tallow  to  be  melt- 
ed, and  the  rice  flour  to  have  been  dissolved  in 
boiling  water,)  and  stir  till  fully  incorporated ; 
the  longer  it  stands  the  better.  Apply  two  coats 
with  a  whitewash  brush. 

Some  of  the  public  buildings  at  Washington 
have  been  washed  with  this  composition,  and 
experience  has  decided  it  to  be  the  most  valuable 
of  any  that  has  ever  been  employed  for  .such  rt 
purpose. 

To  Preserve  Peas  and  Beans. — To  preserve 
these  nutritious  and  excellent  vegetables  through 
the  winter  as  sweet  and  succulent  as  when  picked 
from  the  vines,  can  be  accomplished  by  plucking 
them  when  green,  and  putting  them  in  vessels 
filled  with  a  weak  solution  of  sugar,  and  boiling 
moderately  for  ten  or  twelve  minutes,  and  re- 
moving them  to  an  oven  moderately  warm,  where 
they  should  remain  till  perfectly  dry.  They  are 
then  to  be  bottled  and  corked  tight.  In  this  way 
they  may  be  preserved  for  any  length  of  time, 
and  are  said  to  be  as  sweet  in  mid-winter,  or  early 
spring,  as  when  fu'st  taken  from  the  vines. 

To  Cure  a  Burn. — A  lady,  preacher  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  in  New  York,  was  so  success- 
ful in  curing  burns,  that  man}'  supposed  her  pos- 
sessed of  the  power  of  working  miracles.  The 
following  is  the  receipt  for  the  medicine  :  Take 
one  ounce  of  beeswax,  with  four  ounces  burgun- 
dy pitch,  simmered  in  an  earthen  vessel  together, 
with  as  much  sweet  oil  as  will  soften  them  into 
the  consistency  of  a  salve  when  cool — stir  the 
liquid  after  taking  from  the  fire  until  quite  cool. 
Keep  it  from  the  air  in  a  tight  box  or  jar.  When 
used,  spread  it  thinly  on  a  cloth  and  apply  it  to 
the  part  injured.  Open  the  burn  with  a  needle 
and  let  out  the  water  till  it  heals. — Ex. 
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Agricultural  Geology  of  Onondaga  County. 

TiiK  second  numi)er  of  the  Quiirterly  Joumal 
of  Agriculture  contains  a  valuable  paper  on  the 
Agricultural  Geology  of  Onondaga  County  from 
the  pen  of  Prof.  Emmons,  State  Geologist,  in 
which  are  embodied  many  original  analyses  of 
rocks,  soil  and  waters.  As  the  strata  found  in 
Onondaga  County  extend  west  to  the  Niagara 
river,  giving  rise  to  sails  of  a  like  character,  with 
slight  modifications,  the  facts  set  forth  by  Prof. 
E.  will  apply  as  well  to  the  counties  of  Cayuga, 
Wavnc,  Monroe,  Orleans  and  Niagara,  asta  On- 
ondiiga.  Had  we  room  we  should  copy  the  arti- 
cle entire,  for  we  regard  it  as  worth  at  least  five 
years'  subscription  to  the  quarterly,  which  is  but 
$2  per  annum.  As  it  is,  we  shall  draw  largely 
from  the  Geological  and  chemical  information 
first  given  to  the  public  in  this  paper,  and  make 
such  comments  as  will  render  the  subject  intelli- 
gible and  interesting  to  unlearned  farmers.  For 
t.he  right  understanding  of  this  class  of  our  read- 
ers, it  should  be  stated  that  all  rocks  are  natural- 
ly divided  into  two  classes.  One  class,  like  hard 
crystalline  granite,  was  formed  by  the  cooling  of 
melted  matter.  The  distinguishing  fact  that  such 
rocks  have  been  melted  by  volcanic  or  subterra- 
neous heat  has  secured  to  them  the  appellation  of 
l^nenous  Rocks,  from  7g7iis,  fire.  The  other 
class  is  formed  by  matter  broken  into  small  par- 
ticles like  the  dust  of  the  earth,  roil,  and  sediment 
in  water,  which  being  deposited  in  layers — stra- 
ta— and  then  consolidated  by  immense  pressure 
and  chemical  affinities,  constitute  Aqueous  Rocks, 
from  aqua,  water.  The  latter  class  is  also  termed 
Sedimentary,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  depos- 
it of  their  constituents  as  sediment  at  the  bottom 
of  oceans,  lakes,  &c.  Most  of  the  rocks  in  this 
State  are  sedimentary — near  the  centre  of  which 
(sujiposing  their  layers  or  strata  to  be  spread  out 
over  the  surface  of  the  State,  like  the  leaves  of  a 
book,  one  upon  another,)  are  the  Onondaga  rocks. 

The  thickness  of  the  sedimentary  strata  be- 
low those  found  in  Onondaga  county,  is  about 
3000  feet;  while  the  thickness  of  the  same  class 
of  rocks  above  the  Onondaga  strata  exceeds  that 
estimate.  VVe  wish  to  fix  the  readers  attention 
on  the  fact  that,  the  rooks  formed  by  deposits  in 
the  bed  of  an  ocean,  which  once  covered,  for  in- 
definite ages,  this  continent,  are  one  mile  and  a 
quarter  in  thickness,  according  to  the  Geologi- 
cal survey,  and  measurement.  •  It  %vould  i)e  too 
great  a  digression  to  show  how  the  depth  of  stra- 
tafied  rocks  is  measured. 

The  rock  first  described  by  Prof  Emmons  is 
tiie  Red  Shale,  which  underlies  the  whole  north- 
ern border  of  the  county.  Its  greatest  tliickness 
is  500  feet.  It  is  properly  a  red  marl,  of  a  clayey 
or  argillaceous  character,  having  sandy  portions 
more  or  less  inters])ersed  over  its  surface.  The 
analysesof  this  rock  and  of  tiie  soils  formed  main- 
ly of  its  debris — comminuted  fragments — present 
fiictd  of  great  interpst  in  practical  agriculture. — 


The  following  table  shows  the  composition  of  both 
the  sandy  and  argillaceous  portions  of  the  rock  r 

Scaidy.  Marly. 

Silex, 68.y.5  6iJ.8(J 

IVroxide  of  Iron  and  Alumina, C.25  14. 9S 

magnesia, 5.75  0.40 

Cirlionate  ofLinie,.. 10.25  9.8<> 

I'iiosijhatf-  of  Alumina  and   pbos- 

.   pliatc  of  tlic  I'croxiJe  of  Iron, 00. 00  0.14 

Organic  matter, 6.0O  4.50 

Water, 1.00  .     6.45 

90.50        99.25 
Tlie  sandy  variety  was  taken  from  Canastota, 

in  Madison  county ;  the  marly  from  Kirkville, 

Onondaga  county. 

The  followmg  are  the  constituents  of  the  soil 

formed  of  the  sandy  variety  of  red  shale  ; 

Water, 1.5ff 

Organic  matter ,^ 2.50 

Silex ,  - .85.00 

I'eroxide  of  Iron  and  AluminQ, &,.12 

(^'arbonaleof  Lime, 2.17 

Magnesia, 0.12 

Phosphate  of  Alumina, 1.00* 


100.41 

The  above  analyses  reveal  the  curious  fact  that 
the  native  rock  contains  more  than  twice  as  much 
"organic  matter"  as  the  soil — the  latter  having 
only  "21  per  cent.,  and  the  former  6  per  cent. — - 
Although  the  fact  is  not  so  stated,  it  is  probable 
'hat  this  specimen  of  soil  has  been  cultivated,  and 
a  portion  of  its  organic  matter  consumed  by  de- 
composition and  the  culture  of  plants- 

In  the  rock  there  is  5.75  per  cent  of  magnesia. 
In  tlie  soil  only  .12  per  cen*»,  or  -^-^^  of  one  per 
cent.  This  shows  that,  as  the  salts  of  magnesia 
are  very  soluble,  they  soon  disappear,  or  nearly 
so,  from  the  surface  soil  of  cultivated  fields.  In 
the  rock  there  is  over  10  per  cent  of  carbonate 
of  lime.  In  the  soil  only  2.17,  or  one-fourth  the- 
quantity  in  the  parent  rock.  Lime  too,  on  lime- 
stone rocks,  goes  fast.  The  silex — sand — being 
insoluble,  has  increased,  relatively,,  from  68.25> 
to  8.5.00  per  ce-nt.  In  our  public  lectures,  and 
through  the  columns  of  this  jourrml,  we  have 
long  endeavored  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  far- 
mers that  the  soluble  alkalies,  and  the  alkaline 
earths,  as  well  as  the  organic  elements  in  their 
soils,  are  constantly  being  dissolved  and  washed 
away,  by  rains  and  sno-ws,  into  creeks  and  rivers. 
Hence,  the  stirring  of  the  surface  of  the  earth 
with  the  plow,  harrow  and  hoe,  without  cropping,, 
will  exhaust  a  field  of  its  fertilizing  elements. 

Pi-of  E.  well  remarks  that  this  red  sliale  or 
inarl  may  be  advantageously  used  as  a  top  dress- 
ing, especially  for  i»nproving^  wheat  land.s.  It  is 
doubtless  to  be  found  in  Wayne,  Monroe,  Or- 
leans and  Niagara  counties,  although  we  are  not 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  localities  to  name 
them.  On  the  Geological  Map  of  the  State,  the 
Onondaga  "Salt  Group"  is  laid  down  as  extend- 
ing in  a  narrow  belt  up  the  valley  of  the  Gene^ 
see  river  to  Fowlersville,  in  Livingston  county, 
although  r)atavia  is  some  miles  south  oi' its  south- 
ern line  in  Genesee  county. 
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We  shall  refer  to  this  subject  again,  and  woul 
be  happy  to  see  an  accurate  geological  map  of 
Western  New  York,  on  a  much  larger  scale 
than  is  adopted  in  the  one  which  embraces  the 
whole  State.  Western  New  York  has  mineral 
treasures,  adapted  by  Providence  to  tire  produc- 
tion of  grain,  which  desferve  to  be  belter  known 
and  appreciated  by  its  rural  population,  than  they 
now  are. 

The  second  division  in  the  Onondaga  rocks 
is  the  Gypseous  Shales.  This  rock  comes  to  the 
surface  in  this  town,  (Wheatland,)  which  we  are 
now  studying,  and  shall  report  progress  in  the 
Farmer  for  July.  In  concluding,  we  again  com- 
mend the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture  to 
the  attention  of  all  Western  New  York  farmers. 


Apropos  of  Farmers. 

I  KNOW  a  farmer  who  has  but  fifteen  acres  of 
land,  off  of  which  he  supports  his  family — he  con- 
tinues to  get  40  bushels  of  wheat  from  an  acre, 
and  from  50  to  70  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  be- 
sides corn  fodder  in.  abundance.  Instead  of  im- 
poverishing his  lands  by  these  heavy  crops,  such 
is  his  economy  in  saving,  making,  and  applying 
his  manures,  that  his  farm  grows  riclier.  This 
farmer  applies  his  knowledge  of  figures  to  his 
own  calling.  He  says  he  cannot  afford  to  gi-ow 
half  a  crop,  as  the  deterioration  in  fences,  and 
the  interest  of  money  on  hand  is  the  isame,  crop 
or  half-crop.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  man 
takes  two  agricultural  papers. 

,  I  know  another  farmer  who  has  78  acres  of 
land,  a  fine  calcareous  clay  loam,  ameliorated  by 
quartz  and  limestone  pebbles,  with  a  sprinkling 
of  small  boulders.  He  barely  subsists  his  famil}', 
in  a  very  primitive  way,  on  the  avails  of  his  78 
acres.  His  corn-field  is  plowed,  or  rather  half 
plowed,  late  in  the  spring,  the  weeds  run  a  race 
with  the  late  planted  corn,  until  late  in  June, 
when  the  hoe  and  the  plow  give  the  stunted  plants 
the  end  of  the  I'ace.  Now  comes  a  drouth — the 
already  enfeebled  plants  have  no  organic  power 
to  make  the  extra  heat  available  ;  hence  they  are 
pinched  by  that  very  influence  which  gives  frui- 
tion to  the  well-tended  and  early  planted  field. 
But  the  drouth  has  at  least  served  this  man  with 
an  excuse  for  his  short  crop  of  Indian  corn  ; 
thus  saving  his  pride  at  the  expense  of  his  pock- 
et. His  wheat  fallow  is  a  little  better  managed 
than  hif-  corn-field,  but  his  crop  is  always  foul, 
sometimes  .short,  and  the  grains  generally  shrunk- 
en. To  bring  the  year  around  without  running 
into  debt,  this  man  pinches  his  famil}^  in  the  or- 
dinary comforts  of  civilization;  go  to  his  house 
in  a  winter's  day,  ten  to  one  he  is  asleep  on  his 
bed,  or  sitting  cosily  by  the  fire.  Ask  him  to 
subscribe  for  an  agricuUural  paper  and  he  is  no 
longer  cosy;  all  the  Goth  and  Vandal  in  him  is 
arou.sed,  "I  want  no  book  to  teach  me  how  to 
farm.  Look  at  my  neighbor  Progre.ss — he  is  a 
book  farmer.  What  use  are  his  Durhams,  and 
Berkshires,  and  all  his  big  crops  ?     He  spends 


it  all ;  it  only  makes  his  family  proud  ;  how  inad 
it  makes  me  to  see  his  children  sent  by  every 
day  to  the  village  school."  I  do  not  retort  upon 
this  man  the  fact,  that  his  district  school  cannot 
be  respectably  sustained,  because  the  district 
contains  too  many  such  men  as  himself,  I  let 
him  alone  in  his  glory.  I  assail  no  man,  who, 
like  the  hedgehog,  is  armed  at  all  points. 

I  know  another  fu-mer,  a  mild,  quiet  German, 
who  seems  instinctively  to  have  that  German 
love  of  the  beautiful  and  true,  which  is  only  an 
acquired  taste  with  us  restless  Americans.  \Vhile 
we  strain  after  the  ultimate  good,  they  quietly 
improve  that  which  is  within  their  reach.  This 
man's  farm  gives  an  earnest  of  the  industry  and 
good  sense  of  its  proprietor.  Not  a  thistle,  nor 
a  briar,  no  aldar  bound  fences ;  all  is  neat,  clean, 
and  arable.  The  house  rather  plain ;  if  it  dis- 
plays no  taste,  neither  is  it  like  too  many  of  our 
fine  farm  houses, — a  caricatui-e  on  all  orders, 
and  good  taste  to  boot.  The  barn  is  large,  well 
ventilated,  with  painted  blinds;  the  fences  per- 
manent and  strong;  what  is  lacking  about  these 
premises  in  ornament,  is  amply  made  up  in  neat- 
ness, and  the  appearance  of  positive  comfort. — 
This  man  modestly  says,  "/c7«  con  yiight  guth 
Engl'sh  Ze.Lr?j."  Still  he  takes  the  papers,  and 
the  well  thumbed  leaves  of  his  last  year's  Culti- 
vator, show  that  its  contents  have  been  under- 
standingly  read  by  him. 

I  know  another  farmer,  a  gentleman,  a  scholar, 
and  a  christian,  so  far  as  the  fashionable  modifi- 
cation of  Christianity  will  admit.  He  complains 
that  he  cannot  farm  by  book,  because  his  hired 
men  object  to  the  drudgery  of  the  prescribed 
preparations.  He  speaks  twice  to  his  horses, 
wliei-e  he  condescends  to  speak  once  to  his  men. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  he  boasts  of  the  cleverne.s.s 
of  his  horses,  while  he  complains  of  the  intracta- 
bility of  his  men! 

I  know  yet  another  tarmer,  if  you  please,  a  new 
beginner,  but  an  enthusiast  in  his  calling.  Fie 
soon  found  that  he  could  do  nothing  by  way  of 
improvement,  without  awakening  in  the  mind  of 
his  head  man,  or  factotum,  an  enthusiasm  akin 
to  his  own.  This  man  at  first  demurred  to  haul- 
ing swamp  muck  into  the  barn  yard,  lest  it  should 
spoil  the  manure.  Now  he  has  become  an  ar- 
dent student  in  vegetable  economy,  and  in  the 
philosophy  of  vegetable  growth  and  nutrition,  as 
it  is  taught  in  the  agricultural  papers  of  the  day. 
Here  is  at  least  one  laboring  man,  exalted  from 
the  character  of  a  mere  mercenai-y  drudge,  to 
to  be  a  respectable  co-worker  with  the  Chemist  in 
his  laboratory,  and  on  a  grander  scale. —  Cultiva- 
tor. S.   W. 

Waterloo,  April  7,  1846. 


By  adding  two  and  a  half  drachms  of  carbonate 
of  soda  to  three  pounds  of  fresh  or  salt  butter, 
possessing  a  disagreeable  flavor,  renders  it  per 
fectly  sweet. — F^ar,  Herald. 
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Preparing  Wool  for  Market. 

This  is  an  important  matter  to  the  wool  grow- 
»ir,  and  one  which  is  very  often  sadly  neglected. 
In  preference  to  writing  any  thing  of  our  own 
on  the  suhject,  we  copy  the  following  directions 
fro7n  "  Morrell's  American  Shepherd," — a  work 
that  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  American, 
whether  he  keeps  a  sheep  or  not,  for  it  is  wortli 
twice  its  cost  as  a  treatise  on  an  interesting 
branch  of  Natural  History. 

ROLLING  THE  FLEECES. 
After  the  shearer  has  performed  his  task,  the 
fleeces  must  be  carefully  taken  fi'om  the  floor, 
;ind  put  upon  the  rolling  table,  the  outside  of  it 
uppermost.  The  valuable  loose  locks  about  the 
shearer's  stand  must  all  be  picked  up,  and  the 
useless  stuff  from  the  legs,  &c.,  put  into  a  corn- 
er, bag,  or  basket.  It  should  not  be  swept  out  of 
<loors,  as  it  possesses  valuable  properties  for  ma- 
nure. 

The  roller  then  proceeds  to  spread  out  the 
Heece,  which  cannot  be  too  carefully  done,  sepa- 
rates the  ragged  portions  from  tlie  skirts  and 
head,  and  then  makes  it  as  compact  as  possible 
by  pushing  from  all  sides  towards  the  centre. — 
The  loose  wool  is  then  thrown  upon  the  fleece, 
which  is  followed  by  turning  over  the  sides  and 
ends  so  as  to  form  an  oblong  stripe,  say  about 
two  or  three  feet  long,  and  one  and  a  half  wide, 
which  is  moved  to  the  front  edge  of  the  table. 
He  then  commences  to  roll  the  long  side  of  the 
stripe,  aided  by  a  boy  at  the  other  end  of  it,  who 
lay  their  arms  flat  from  the  elbow  to  press  the 
wool  as  the  rolling  proceeds,  till  the  stripe  is  re- 
duced to  six  or  nine  inches  in  width,  depending 
on  the  size  of  the  fleece.  The  boy  then  mounts 
upon  the  table,  and  each  commences  rolling  from 
the  ends  of  the  stripe  till  the  parts  meet,  when 
the  boy  rolls  his  portion  on  top  of  his  assistant's, 
firmly  pressing  it  till  the  twine  is  passed  round 
both  ways  and  tied,  which  eilectually  secures  the 
fleece,  no  matter  how  roughly  handled.  After 
it  receives  a  slight  pressure,  it  presents  some- 
what the  form  of  a  cheese,     • 

Thore  are  other  modes  of  putting  up  fleeces, 
performed  without  any  aid ;  but  the  writer  has 
yet  to  see  that  individual  who  alone  can  roll  a 
fleece  as  firm  and  solid  as  it  should  be,  at  the 
same  time  giving  it  a  symmetrical  and  attractive 
form.  If  it  is  loosely  rolled,  the  quantity  of  can- 
vass used  for  packing  is  necessarily  much  in- 
creased ;  and  this  item  of  extra  expense  is  more 
than  equivalent  to  the  services  of  a  lad  as  an  as- 
sistant. — 

ARRANGEMENT  OF  WOOL  FOR  SALE,  &c. 
The  slovenly  manner  in  which  vrool  is  rolled 
and   afterwards   prepared   for  exhibition  to  the 
buyer,  deserves  a  passing  remark. 

The  wool-grower  should  keep  before  him  the 
rnotto  of  the  shopman,  "goods  tidily  kept  arc  half 
Bold."     This  applies   witli    equal    propriety  to 


mer,  and  to  nothing 
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everything  saleable  by  tl  ;.  .' 
with  greater  force  than  i.ia 
prone  to  get  along  with  t!. 
and  tumble"  style,  doing  i 
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cleansed,  it  will  not  be  ashamed  of  too  much 
light;  if  only  half  washed,  a  dark  corner  only 
aggravates  its  appearance.  There  is  an  art  in 
disposing  wool  for  sale,  wlach  enables  the  flock- 
master  to  put  his  best  foot  o>it,  and  yet  be  guiltless 
of  artifice  to  deceive  the  buyer  ;  on  the  contrary* 
increases  his  opportunity  to  judge  accurately  of 
everything  appertaining  to  condition  and  quality. 
The  adoption  of  the  following  will  carry  out 
the  writer's  views  and  practice  : — 

First,  against  one,  or  all  sides — if  necessary — 
of  the  wool-loft,  let  four  or  five  tiers  of  fleeces 
be  placed  upon  top  of  each  other,  as  nearly  alike 
as  to  size  as  possible ;  the  next  pile,  one  tier  of 
fleeces  less,  and  so  on  diminishing  the  succeeding 
piles  one  tier,  till  the  last  is  reduced  to  a  single 
one.      In  tliis  way,  the  fleeces  represent  piazza 
steps,  or  perhaps  more  properly,  the  ascending 
seats  of  an  ampitheatre.     It  will  readily  be  con- 
ceived, that  if  the  fleeces  have  been  neatly  rolled 
and  adjusted,  the  whole  is  not  only  attractive,  but 
saves  the  buyer  much  time  in   overhauling  it, 
which  is  unavoidable  if  disposed  of  in  a  bin,  or 
piled  in  any  other  form.     This  constitutes  one 
of  those  "inviting  appearances"  which  the  world 
delight  to   gaze  on,   and   which   the   world  are 
sometimes  disposed  to  pay  a  little  beyond  the  in- 
trinsic value  for  the  sake  of  possessing.     Let  the 
flock-master  honestly  tag  his  sheep  and  cleanse 
his  fleeces,  and  put  nothing  within  them  but  the 
"clean  thing,"  and  flie  inviting  scene  before  the 
buyer  cannot  mislead,  or  deceive  him  afterwards. 
This  leads  to  an  exposure  of  other  "  cheating 
practices"  of  wool-growers,  alluded  to   by  Mr. 
Samuel  Lawrence,  under  the  head  of"  washing." 
In  a  communication  to  the  writer  he  states  the 
following: — "The  practice  of  inclosing  in  the 
fleece  clippings,  &c.,  is  too  common,  and  should 
be  discourc-iged  by  manufacturers.     I  have  known 
six  ounces  of  this  useless  stuft'  taken   from  one 
fleece.     There  is  another  practice  equally  dis- 
graceful— the  use  of  five  to  twenty  times  as  much 
twine. as  is  necessary.     A  short  time  since  I  took 
sixty-six  feet  of  large  twine  from  one  fleece." 

No  further  comment  is  necessaiy,  than  to  say, 
that  any  flock-master  who  will  put  tag  or  dung 
locks,  clippings,  &c.,  in  the  fleece,  with  a  view 
to  increase  the  weight,  foj-  sucia  is  the  motive,  is 
committing  a  gross  fraud,  and  in  every  instance 
of  discfjverv,  his  crime  should  be  exposed  to  the 
public  for  reprobation. 

In  addition  to  excessive  quantity  of  twine,  it 
is  not  unusual  for  the  size  to  be  adapted  alma*** 
as  well  for  rope-traces,  as  tying  of  fleeces.  It 
should  be  about  half  the  size  of  a  pipe's  tail,  as 
smooth  as  possble,  otherwise,  the  fibres  of  flax, 
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hemp,  or  cotton  are  intermingled  with  the  wool ; 
the  carder  cannot  dislodge  them — they  receive 
the  dye  imperfectly,  and  consequently  deface 
the  surface  of  the  cloth. 

SIIEARING-HOUSE  AA'])  ATM^NDAGES. 

Flock-masters  arc  subjected  to  many  inconve- 
niences for  want  of  an  appropriate  place  for 
shearing,  with  the  necessary  appendages  of 
pounds,  &c.  Tlie  expense  of  a  shearing-house 
is  not  large,  and  will  amply  reimburse  the  ex- 
pense in  a  few  years,  as  it  can  be  used  for  the 
reception  of  farm  implements,  &;c.,  when  the 
shearing  is  over,  and  wool  removed. 

The  fence  for  the  pounds  should  be  constructed 
of  posts  and  boaz'ds;  two  are  required,  and  the 
one  contiguous  to  the  shearing-house  need  not 
be  more  than  twenty  feet  square  ;  the  other  may 
be  much  larger. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  wool-loft  should 
be  well  lighted.  No  matter  how  well  the  fleeces 
may  have  been  cleansed,  yet  if  there  is  a  defi- 
ciency of  light,  they  present  a  dingy  aspect. — 
One  window  of  good  size  is  all  that  is  necessary 
at  the  south  end,  and  two  will  be  required  at  the 
opposite  or  north  end,  for  the  reason  that  from 
that  quarter  the  light  is  milder,  and  gives  the 
wool,  if  fine,  a  softer  and  more  silky  appearance. 
Wool  sorters  always  give  a  "north  light"  the 
preference. 

The  trap  door  for  suspending  the  sacks  when 
packing,  should  be  in  a  central  part  of  the  floor, 
which  leads  to  the  subject  of 

BALEING   WOOL. 

The  article  commonly  used  for  baleing  is 
termed  by  the  merchant,  burlaps,  which  varies 
in  width  from  3.5  to  40  inches;  the  latter  is  pref- 
erable. The  quantity  necessary  for  a  sack  is 
three  yards.  Jl  truss  hoop  is  used,  around  the 
rim  of  which  the  mouth  of  the  sack  is  twisted, 
and  is  then  placed  on  a  square  frame  just  large 
enough  to  permit  the  rim  of  the  hoop  to  rest.  The 
elevation  should  be  sufficient  to  clear  the  sack 
from  the  lower  floor,  when  suspended.  Some 
half  dozen  fleeces  are  then  thrown  in  for  a  layer, 
followed  by  a  man  who  carefully  adjusts  and 
treads  each  successive  layer,  till  full.  General- 
ly, there  is  quite  too  much  haste  in  this  matter, 
and  consequently  the  wool  is  too  loosely  packed, 
and  an  extra  quantity  of  canvass  is  made  neces- 
sary. It  will  be  well  before  the  packing  com- 
mences, to  stufT  the  bottom  corners  of  the  sacks 
with  wool  clippings,  and  tie  them,  which  afford 
handles  for  lifting  the  bales. 


Scours  in  Sheep, 

At  the  suggestion  of  a  friend  who  has  proved 
its  efficacy  by  experiment,  we  copy  the  following 
remedy  for  this  disease  from  the  Complete  Gra- 
zier, a  valuable  English  work  : 

"The  F^lux  is  a  diarrhoea,  or  looseness,  that 
attacks  sheep  that  suddenly  come  to  full  feed, 


afler  having  been  stinted  ;  though  it  is  sometimes 
occasioned  by  their  eating  the  plant  known  by 
the  names  of  may-weed,  maythen,  or  fetid  cham- 
omile {Anthemis  cotula  of  Linna;us. )  In  g'ene- 
ral,  the  flux  is  not  attended  with  any  dangerous 
cojisequences,  and  usually  disappears  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days,  in  dry  weather.  ShouM 
it,  however,  continue  longer  than  a  week,  it  will 
be  proper  to  give  them  some  well-dried,  sweet 
hay,  and  a  decoction  of  clover  flowers,  with  the 
addition  of  a  little  barley  meal ;  allowing  them 
neither  any  salt,  nor  to  feed  on  any  saline  plants 
near  the  coast.  But  it  is  evidently  the  farmer's 
interest  to  give  these  useful  animals  a  regular 
supply  of  food,  as  the  weakness  occasioned  by  the 
flux  must  necessarily  reduce  their  condition." 


Tallow  and  Train-Oil,  as  a  Salve  for 
Sheep. — In  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety's Transactions  for  1844,  pp.  271-273,  an 
article  appeared,  recommending  the  use  of  tal- 
low and  train-oil,  in  equal  parts,  as  a  salve  for 
sheep  ;  and,  in  reference  to  that  article,  a  genr 
tleman  in  Argyleshire,  skilled  in  the  manage- 
ment of  sheep,  writes  as  follows,  under  date  the 
9th  Julv  last :  "  The  salve  I  used  for  my  sheep 
last  autumn  (viz.  one  half  tallow  to  an  equal 
proportion  of  train-oil,)  has  in  every  respect 
answered  the  description  given  of  it  in  the  So- 
ciety's Transactions  ;  and  one  of  my  tenents 
whom,  with  some  persuasion,  I  got  to  smear  thirty 
of  his  flock  with  that  mixture,  admits  that  they 
are  in  better  condition  than  any  of  the  others  ; 
that  the  wool  will  weigh  as  heavy  as  that  done 
with  tar  and  butter  ;  and  that  he  will  get  the 
price  of  white  wool  for  it.  The  expense  last 
year  was  a  little  greater  than  tar  and  butter,  as  I 
paid  Is.  6s.  a  pint  for  oil,  and  6d.  a  pound  for 
tallow  ;  but  this  year  I  shall  get  oil  for  Is.  a  pint, 
and  if  a  quantity  is  required,  a  lower  price.-— 
Edinburg  Journal  of  Agriculture. 


Mutton. — We  mean  to  repeat  at  least  a  thou- 
sand times,  or  till  what  we  say  has  some  effect 
upon  our  countrymen,  that  a  pound  of  lean,  ten- 
der, juicy  mutton,  can  be  raised  for  half  the  cost 
of  the  same  quantity  of  fat  poi-k  ;  that  it  is  infi- 
nitely healthier  food,  especially  in  the  summer 
season ;  is  more  agreeable  to  the  palate  when  one 
gets  accustomed  to  it ;  and  that  those  who  eat  it 
become  more  muscular,  and  can  do  more  work 
with  greater  ease  to  themselves  than  those  who 
eat  t'at  pork.  We  know  notliing  more  delicate 
than  smoked  mutton  han^s  of  Southdown  breed 
of  sheep — venison  itself  is  not  superior.  Sheep 
can  be  kept  in  fine  growing  order,  where  other 
domestic  animals  will  scarcely  exist,  and  thou- 
sands of  acres  in  the  State,  under  an  enlightened 
system  of  sheep  husbandry,  may  be  made  to  pay 
a  good  interest,  where  now  they  are  nearly  dead 
property  in  the  hands  of  their  present  owners.— - 
Ajner.  Ag, 
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Root  Culture. 

The  following  article  was  received  some  time 
since,  and  intended  for  j)ublication  at  an  earlier 
period.  We  regret  that  it  was  overlooked  in 
making  up  our  two  previous  numbers,  but  think 
it  will  be  found  interesting,  even  at  this  season. 

lieport  of  the  Committee  on  Root  Crops,  read 
before  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Pavillion 
and  Covington,  {Wyoming  Co.,)  on  the  16th 
of  October  last: — 

Your.  Committee  feel  very  sensibly  their  defi- 
ciency in  making  siich  a  report  upon  Root  Cul- 
ture as  the  importance  of  the  subject  demands ; 
for  the  very  obvious  reason,  that  they,  in  conmion 
with  the  generality  of  the  agricultural  portion  of 
the  community,  have  not  bestowed  that  attention 
to  the  culiure  of  roots,  M'hich  would  enable  them 
so  to  do.  Yet,  finely  believing  that  large  mat- 
ters not  unfrequently  spring  from  those  of  a  less 
size,  and  likewise  that  we  are  not  to  "  despise 
the  day  of  small  things,"  we  now  proceed  to  place 
before  this  Society  the  fruits  of  our  research  and 
experience. 

Your  Committee  understand.?  by  Koot  Culture, 
the  raising  of  Turnips,  Beefs,  and  Carrots,  in 
the  field,  for  Stock.  This,  like  other  subjects  of 
a  similar  kind,  naturally  divides  itself  into  its 
utility  and  treatment. 

Its  utility,  we  aver,  is  abundantly  manifest, 
when  we  consider  the  great  amount  of  succulent 
food  that  can  be  raised  from  a  quantity  of  land — 
the  great  value  that  food  is,  in  feeding  working, 
fattening,  and  milking  animals — the  conducive- 
ncs-s  to  health  and  comfort  on  the  part  of  the  an 
imals  which  are  fed  with  it  during  the  inclement 
season  of  the  year — and,  as  this  is  a  matter  of 
dollars  and  cents,  we  would  say,  its  utility  pre- 
eminently appears  in  the  quantity  and  improved 
quality  of  the  barn-yard  manure.  These  are 
reasons  sufficient,  we  think,  why  farmers  should 
be  encouraged  to  give  this  subject  more  of  their 
attention. 

There  is  almost  an  endless  variety  in  every 
species  of  roots;  but  it  will  answer  our  present 
purpose  only  to  notice  those  which  are  adapted 
to  our  climate  and  can  be  profitably  cultivated, 
viz:  the  Swedish  Turnip  (or  rata  baga,)  the 
long  yellow  and  large  white  Carrot,  the  large 
Sugar  Beet,  and  the  Mangle  Wurtzel. 

Which  of  these  will  be  most  profitable  to  cul- 
tivate, is  a  quere  to  be  answered  by  the  farmer 
himself,  and  must  have  reference  to  the  soil  upon 
which  they  are  to  be  propagated,  and  the  animals 
to  which  they  are  to  be  fed. 

The  carrot  is  the  most  nutritious  and  best  for 
horses;  it  is  more  difficult  to  raise,  and  does  not 
yield  so  much  ])er  acre,  and  is  not  so  profitable 
to  raise  for  cattle.  'J'he  long  yellow  requires  a 
light  and  deep  soil,  as  they  grow  under  the  sur- 
face, and  generally  go  to  the  depth  of  the  soil ; 


they  also  produce  bountifully  in  black,  mucky 
ground.  The  long  white  requires  stronger  and 
firmer  ground,  as  they  grow  mostly  above  the 
surfiice;  they  will  grow  on  stifl'clay  if  rich  :  in- 
deed they  will  pro<luce  well  on  any  good  wheat 
land. 

For  milking  animals,  and  especially  cows, 
whose  milk  is  intended  for  family  use,  the  beet 
is  )nuch  the  best.  The  large  sugar  beet  is  more 
nutritious  tlian  the  wurtzel,  but  is  more  diflficult 
to  gather,  owing  to  its  roots ;  and  being  firmer, 
is  not  so  easily  masticated,  and  does  not  generally 
yield  so  bountiful  a  crop.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is 
not  so  profitable  as  the  wurtzel,  excepting  seasons 
of  intense  draught,  .such  as  was  the  past,  which 
affect  it  more  than  the  beet.  Like  the  large- 
white  carrot,  they  delight  in  a  strong  soil,  grow- 
ing mostly  above  the  surface. 

The  Swedish  turnip  is  an  excellent  root  for 
flattening  animals,  and  is  most  productive  on  light 
sandy  or  gravelly  soils. 

A  rich  soil,  frequently  and  thoroughly  pulver- 
ized and  kej)t  free  from  weeds,  are  tlie  primary 
essentials  for  raising  a  bountiful  crop  of  roots. 

The  ground  should  be  heavily  manured  in  the 
fall,  the  manure  spread,  and  remain  upon  the  sur- 
face until  spring,  when  it  should  be  plowed  in. 
early,  and  deep.  As  soon  as  dry,  harrow  it  well,, 
and  let  it  remain  till  near  planting  time  ;  then 
harrow  thoroughly,  and  ridge  it;  the  ridges  will 
do  at  2i.  feet  apart;  mark  on  the  ridge  2  inches 
deep  W4th  a  marker  or  hoe  ;  di*op  the  seed  in  the- 
mark  thus  made,  and  cover  with  a  rake  or  hoe. 
Sow  the  last  week  in  April  or  first  in  May,  as  it 
is  essential  to  the  vegetalioa  of  those  seeds,  to^ 
sow  when  the  ground  is  moist.  Sow  2  lbs.  of 
carrot,  or  2  lbs  of  ruta  baga  seed  to  the  acre  ;  4 
lbs.  of  beet  or  wurtzel,  or  3  lbs.  beet  or  wurtzel 
with  half  a  pound  ruta  baga  seed  ;  the  latter  mix- 
ture is  considered  preferable,  as  the  turnip  suj>- 
plies  the  defects  (if  any)  m  the  beet, 

Tlie  habits  of  the  sugar  beet  and  wurtzel  are 
the  same,  and  require  the  same  treatment.  In 
preparing  the  seed,  it  will  be  necessary  to  soak 
the  ruta  baga  in  tanner's  oil  48  hours ;  carrots 
and  beets  the  same  length  of  time  in  soft  water 
moderately  warm;,  then  pour  off  the  water,  keej> 
the  seed  moderately  moist  and  warm,  occasional- 
ly moving  it  until  it  begins  to  sprout,  which  will 
be  in  two  or  three  days.  Should  anything  pre- 
vent from  sowing  at  the  time  contemplated,  keep 
the  .seed  cool,  stir  it  twice  each  day,  and  it  will 
not  sprout  to  injure  it.  Roll  the  .seed  in  plaster 
or  flour  to  prevent  its  sticking,  and  enable  the 
sower  to  execute  his  work  proj)erly.  When  the 
|)lants  come  up,  care  must  l)e  taken  to  keep  them 
clean.  When  they  liave  acquired  some  advance- 
ment, they  must  be  thinned  out  ;  the  carrots  from 
3  to  6  inches;  beets  4  to  6 ;  wurtzel  from  8  to 
12.  The  beets  and  wurtzel  will  do  for  table  use, 
until  the  ir)th  or  20th  of  August.  They  should 
be  secured  before  hard  frosts  set  in — light  ones 
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will  not  injure  them.  If  not  to  be  kept  in  a  cel- 
lar, they  must  be  put  in  long  narrow  heaps,  with 
apertures  in  the  top,  which  must  remain  open  till 
the  weather  becomes  severe,  as  they  are  liable 
to  heat  and  especially  the  carrot. 

Your  Committc  has  endeavored  to  point  out  the 
reasons  why  root  culture  is  of  general  utility, 
and  especially  to  the  wheat  growers  of  Western 
New  York,  whose  large  stacks  of  straw,  unaided 
bv  roots,  afford  very  little  fooil  for  plants.  They 
have  likewise  endeavorejj  lo  point  out  the  adapt- 
ation of  soil,  the  mode  of  culture,  and  likewise 
how  to  secure  the  roots  when  harvested.  Yet, 
the  frequent  droughts  in  summer,  the  early  frosts 
autumn,  the  low  price  of  stock,  and  the  high  price 
of  labor,  are  likewise  reasons,  in  tiie  minds  of 
your  Committee,  why  farmers  should  not  go  very 
extensively  into  the  culture  of  them. 
William  McVeigh,  ") 
.Tames  Cameron,  >  CommiUec. 
William  Henry,       ) 

For  the  Genesee  Farmer. 

Ladies,  Write  for  the  Farmer! 

iViR.  Editor  : — It  gave  me  pleasure  to  observe 
an  article,  in  your  May  number,  from  the  pen  of 
"A  Dairy- woman  of  Herkimer  County" — for, 
though  not  originally  contributed  to  the  columns 
of  your  paper,  it  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  there 
is  one  female,  at  least,  willing  to  contribute  her 
influence  to  sustain  the  efforts  of  those  engaged 
in  attempts  to  improve  and  elevate  the  business 
of  Agriculture  and  Domestic  Economy.  The 
example  is  praiseworthy,  and  deserves  imitation. 

The  idea  suggested  itself  to  me,  and  I  venture 
to  express  it  for  the  consideration  of  yourself  and 
your  numerous  readers,  (among  whom  I  conclude 
there  are  females  of  extensive  information  and 
cultivated  iniellect,)  that  the  Genesee  Farmer 
might  be  made  more  interesting,  without  detract- 
ing from  its  real  usefulness,  than  it  is  even  now, 
by  the  aid  of  some  of  the  well  educated  wives 
and  daughters  of  our  farmers.  I  hazard  the 
opinion,  subject  to  correction  if  wrong,  that  the 
conductors  and  patrons  of  the  Farmer  have  no 
particular  desire  that  its  pages  sliould  be  monop- 
olized exclusively  by  male  contributors.  Why 
should  not  the  female  have  a  voice  in  matters 
with  which  she  is  so  intimately  connected  ?  And 
why  should  she  not  feel  a  just  pride  in  giving  her 
influence  to  so  noble  a  cause  1 

It  is  not  for  me  to  dictate,  and  it  is  with  due 
deference  that  I  suggest  that  some  portion  of  the 
Genesee  Farmer,  either  in  the  Agricultural  or 
Horticultural,  or  in  both  departments,  be  assign- 
ed to  female  contributors,  and  they  be  invited  to 
write  for  the  same.  And  to  them  I  would  say, 
withhold  not  your  influence  in  a  cause  which  is 
among  the  no!)lest  that  can  enlist  the  talents  of 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  men.  While  so  many 
are  ready  to  devote  days  and  weeks  in  the  com- 
position of  tales  of  fiction — which,   to  say  the 


least,  are  of  doubtful  benefit  to  fhe  world — are 
there  not  some  to  be  found,  willing  to  devote 
an  hour  or  two  for  the  purpose  of  improving  oth- 
ers in  domestic  and  rural  economy 'J — in  those 
real,  substantial,  every-day  duties  of  life  ? 

Agricola. 
West  Bloomjield,  May,  1846. 

Remarks. — We  thank  "Agricola"  for  the 
above  suggestions.  It  will  give  us  great  pleas- 
ure to  i>ublish  in  either  department  o-f  this  jour- 
nal, any  article  that  will  be  interesting  to  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  our  subscribers,  coming 
from  a  female  mind  and  hand.  Recollect  that  it 
is  the  little  things  of  every  day  occurrence  that 
most  concern  us  all.  Hints  on  matters  of  domes- 
tic economy,  from  their  universal  application, 
may  be  of  immense  value  to  civilized  society. 


Water  Proof  Glue. — We  give  the  follow- 
ing different  methods  of  preparing  a  strong  glue 
or  cement,  that  will  withstand  heat  and  moisture, 
from  the  Scientific  American. 

1.  Melt  common  glue  in  the  smallest  possible 
quantity  of  water,  and  add,  by  drops,  linseed  oil 
that  has  been  rendered  dry  by  having  a  small 
quantity  of  litharge  boiled  in  it ;  the  glue  being 
briskly  stirred  when  the  oil  is  added. 

2.  Glue  will  resist  water  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent by  being  dissolved  in  skimmed  milk. 

3.  The  addition  of  finely  levigated  chalk  to  a 
solution  of  common  glue  in  water,  strengthens  it, 
and  renders  it  suitable  for  signs  or  other  work 
that  is  exposed  to  the  weather. 

4.  A  glue,  or  cement,  that  will  hold  against 
fire  and  water,  may  be  niade  by  mixing  and  boil- 
ing together  linseed  oil  and  quicklime.  This 
mixture  must  be  red'uced  to  the  consistency  of 
soft  putty  and  then  spread  on  tin  plates  and  dried 
in  the  shade  where  it  v.'ill  dry  very  hard.  This 
may  afterwards  be  melted  like  common  glue,  and 
must  be  used  while  hot. 


Farm  School  Boys. — Among  the  interesting 
events  of  May  Day,  was  that  of  a  visit  to  tlie  city 
of  40  (out  of  70,  the  whole  numbei*,)  Boys  from 
the  Farm  School.  Alter  visiting  several  places, 
they  were  met  at  1  o'clock,  by  Mayor  Quincy, 
in  the  area  of  the  Merchant's  Excliange.  Hero 
they  went  through  various  exercises ;  sung  }i 
May  morning  hymn,  much  to  the  gratification  of 
numerous  spectators,  and  were  very  feelingly 
addressed  by  the  Mayor,  who  expressed  his  high 
satisfaction  at  their  cheerful,  healthy,  happy  ap- 
pearance, and  encouraged  them  to  be  obedient, 
grateful  and  good  boys,  conti-asting  tlieir  favored 
lot  with  that  of  others  who  were  exposed  to  the 
corrupting  influences  of  the  city. — Boston  paper. 


To  feed  land  before  it  is  luingry — to  give  it 
rest  before  it  is  v/eary,  and  to  weed  it  before  it 
becomes  foul,  are  said  t )  be  evidences  of  good 
farming. 
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Agricultural  Meeting  in  Homer. 

PKESEKTATION    UF    A    SILVKH    CUP     ID    MU.    « O0L«  OKTH. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  farmers  and  citizens  of 
Homer,  at  the  close  of  Mr.  VVooLwor.Tn's  course 
of  lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geol- 
ogy, in  March,  it  was  resolved  that,  as  a  testimo- 
ny of  gratitude  and  esteem,  thev  present  him 
with  a  SILVER  Clip.  A  committee,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Paris  Barber  and  George  AV'.  Cham- 
berlain, was  appointed  to  select  and  purchase 
the  cup.  A  committee  was  also  appointed  to 
prepare  resolutions  expressive  of  the  sentiments 
of  the  meeting,  consisting  of  Dr.  E.  Munger, 
Mr.  Amos  Rice  and  Dr.  C.  Green. 

Pursuant  to  a  call  of  the  committees,  the  farm- 
ers met  in  the  Academy  Hall,  on  the  evening  of 
the  14th  inst.,  Mr.  Paris  Barijer  in  the  chair. — 
There  was  ])resent  a  large  and  respectable  audi- 
ence of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Tiie  committee 
on  resolutions  presented  the  following  report : 

Whereas,  S.  R.  Woolworth  has,  during  tlie  past  win- 
ter, given  a  course  of  lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry 
and  Geology,  in  tlin  lecture  room  of  the  Academy,  and  has 
politely  and  g(  iicrously  given  to  the  farmers  and  citizens  in 
the  vicinity  the  )irivilcge  of  attending  the  course  gratuitous- 
ly ;  au'l  whereas  we  recognize  in  this  first  effort,  in  this 
country,  of  imparting  to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  a  knowl- 
edge of  Chemistry  as  applied  to  agriculture,  an  advance  to- 
wards that  eminence  to  which  we  believe  the  farmers  of 
New  York  will  ultimately  arrive  ;   theretbre, 

1.  Resolved,  That  we  have  been  highly  gratified  in  lis- 
tening to  this  very  able,  lucid  and  practical  course  of  lec- 
tures .  that  we  tiave  felt  ourselves  instructed  in  the  great 
"art  and  mystery"  of  farming,  and  l:)elieve  we  may  by 
adopting  the  princif)les  laid  down  by  the  lecturer  prosecute 
our  high  and  noMe  calling  with  a  fairer  prospect  of  success. 

2.  That  this  effort  of  Mr.  Wooi  worth  has  not  been  that 
of  an  nilceiiliirer,  for  knowing  the  practical  bearings  of  the 
principles  of  Agricultural  Chimistry,  he  was  willing  to  be- 
come a  laborious  pioneer  in  the  noble  enlerprize  of  impart- 
ing chemical  and  geological  science  to  farmers,  and  that, 
therefore,  our  gratitude  is  doubly  due  to  him  for  this  course 
of  lectures. 

3.  That  the  clear  and  familiar  manner  in  which  these  sub- 
jects have  been  presented — rendering  them  readily  under- 
stood by  those  who  had  not  hitherto  attended  to  Chemistry 
as  a  science — fully  demonstrates  the  practicability  and  use- 
fulness of  such  courses  of  lectures. 

4.  Tlierefore  that  we  earnestly  recommend  the  institu- 
tion of  a  siniilar  course  of  lectures  and  instruction  as  that 
given  by  Air.  Woolworth  in  each  of  the  various  adademies 
and  high  scliools  of  our  State,  believing  most  firmly  that  the 
eflVct  would  be  a  most  marked  elevation  of  tjie  condition  of 
farmers,  both  in  |)oint  of  respectability  and  wealth. 

.I.  Th  it  the  o!)jections  to  '•  book  firming"  cannot  exist  in 
the  iniuds  of  liiose  who  are  nccjiiainted  with  the  principles 
of  (-'hemisiry  and  Geology  and  their  application  to  agricul- 
ture. 

G.  That,  as  !x  testimonial  of  our  gratitude  and  esteem,  wo 
present  Mr.  Wolworth  with  asir.vER  cup,  of  which,  though 
it  by  no  means  measures  the  extent  of  our  regard  for  him, 
we  beg  his  acceptance. 


provement  in  the  next  25  years?  Mr.  Rice 
having  been  selected  by  the  committee  to  present 
the  CUP,  closed  his  remarks  by  a  neat  and  appro- 
priate address  to  Mr.  Woolworth,  presenting 
him  a  plain  but  elegent  silver  cup,  bearing  on  it 
an  appropriate  inscription.  This  was  acknowl- 
edged by  Mr.  Woolworth  in  a  few  chaste  and 
cogent  remarks,  stating  among  other  things  of 
interest,  that  in  the  course  of  lectures  alluded  to, 
he  had  presented  only  some  of  the  leading  prin- 
ciplesof  agricultural  science,  but  that  he  designed, 
at  the  next  winter  session  of  the  Academy,  to 
enter  more  fully  into  the  subject  and  present  it 
in  a  more  extended  manner. 

We  trust  that  these  laudable  efforts  of  Mr. 
Woolworth  will  be  seconded  by  a  full  represent- 
ation of  farmer's  sons  in  the  Laboratory,  and  en- 
couraged by  the  presence  of  the  tillers  of  the  soil 
in  the  vicinity. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  an  ac- 
count of  these  proceedings  and  secure  its  publi- 
cation in  the  papers  of  the  county  and  the  agri- 
cultural journals  of  the  State. 

By  order  of  the  Committee, 
Homer,  April,  1846.  C.  Green,  Ch'n. 


Cranberries. — This  excellent  fruit  is  very 
productive,  and  may  be  successfully  propagated 
in  fields  and  gardens,  and  indeed  in  any  place 
and  situation  almost,  where  the  soil  is  moderately 
humid  and  secure  from  the  stultifying  effects  of 
drought.  The  most  successful  methods  of  trans- 
{)lanting  the  vines  is  to  take  them  from  the  mead- 
ow in  large  tufts,  and  set  them  in  holes  from  3 
to  4  feet  apart.  Manure  formed  from  mud  or 
muck  from  low  humid  places,  and  especially 
from  the  meadow  or  bogs  where  the  plants  grow 
sj)ontaneously,  is  the  most  salutary  of  any  in  its 
effects,  and  is  generally  to  be  preferred  because 
easily  obtained.  The  fruit  of  the  Cranberry  is 
highly  prized.  In  most  markets  it  commands 
readily  from  one  to  three  dollars  a  bushel. — SeL 


The  report  was  followed  by  a  short  but  highly 
interesting  address  by  Mr.  A.  Rice,  on  the  int- 
provoments  in  agricultiiro  within  the  last  quarter 
<'f  a  century.  It  was  truly  gratifying  to  listen  to 
his  account  of  the  rapid  progress  in  every  de- 
partmcntof  farmingwithin  the  last  lOor  1.3  years, 
and  contrast  it  with  the  comparatively  low  condi- 
tion in  wliicli  it  existed  thirty  years  ago.  AVhat 
may  we  not  expect,  with  the  present  ratio  of  im- 


Mahogany  Stain  for  Wood. — 1.  Linseed 
oil,  2  pounds  ;  alkanet,  3  ounces.  Heat  them 
together  and  macerate  for  six  hours,  then  add 
resin,  2  ounces  ;  bees'  w^ax  2  ounces.  Boiled 
oil  may  be  advantageously  used  instead  of  the 
linseed  oil. 

2.  Brazil  wood  (ground;)  water  sufficient; 
add  a  little  alum  and  potash.     Boil. 

3.  Logwood,  1  part  ;  water,  8  parts.  Make 
a  decoction  and  apply  it  to  the  wood  ;  when  dry, 
give  it  two  or  three  coats  of  the  following  var- 
nish ;  Dragon's-blood,  1  part  ;  spirits  of  wine 
20  parts.     Mix. 

Mahogany  Varnish. — Dark  gum  anime,  32 
parts;  dark  oil,  100  parts;  lithare,  1  part;  su- 
gar of  lead,  I  part.  Boil  until  stringy,  then  add, 
when  cooled  a  little,  spirits  of  turpentine,  175 
parts.      Mix,  and  strain  well,    j  "  '• 
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Experiments  on  So    .Ijj  Corn  for  Fodder. 

It  is  not  often,  in  these  advancing  days  of 
knowledge  in  farming,  that  we  find  a  series  of 
experiments  conducted  with  more  accuracy  than 
were  those  wliich  follow.  I  have  procured  them 
from  the  son  of  the  farmer  who  conducted  them, 
and  the  notes  are  the  original  ones,  in  the  hand 
writing  of  tiie  farmer  himielf.  1  \vh\\  it  were 
more  common  for  our  farmers  to  make  accurate 
memoranda  of  every  thing  they  do.  ]nit  to  the 
experiments.     They  are  as  follows. 

1.  On  the  1st  of  June,  1828,  S  B.  sowed  in  a 
drill  hird  corn,  very  thick,  on  account  of  its 
smallness.  The  kernels  were  sown  about  one 
inch  apart,  or,  in  other  words,  one  kernel  to  one 
inch  square.  The  size  of  the  bed  sown,  was  9h 
feet  by  3  feet.  The  produce  was  cut  on  the  25th 
of  August,  and  weighed  fifty  pounds  in  the  green 
state.  The  proportionate  produce  per  acre 
would  be  34j-p''g-  tons,  green  fodder. 

One  month  after,  say  about  the  twentieth  of 
September,  the  product  weighed,  when  perfectly 
dry,  11  h  pounds,  which  would  give  per  acre 
about  12  tons  dry  fodder.  This  kind  of  Indian 
corn  is  called  bird  corn,  and  half  a  pint  contains 
2400  kernels,  or  307,200  to  the  bushel.  One 
(juart  will  sow  66  square  feet,  and  it  contains 
9600  kernels. 

Rhode  Island  corn  is  next  best,  and  contains 
566  kernels  to  the  half  pint-  One  quart  con- 
tains 2264,  and  will  sow  sixteen  square  feet. 

Eight  rowed  corn  is  next,  half  a  pint  contain- 
ing 580  kernels  ;  quart,  2320  kernels,  and  will 
sow  16  square  feet. 

Next  is  flour  corn,  half  a  pint  containing  360 
kernels;  one  quart,  1440  kernels,  and  will  sow 
ten  square  feeL  Southern  or  gourd  seed  corn 
ranks  the  same  as  this  exactly. 

2.  Friday,  May  29th,  1829.  Sowed  19  quarts 
of  flour  corn  on  150  square  feet  of  ground.  It 
3'ielded  14  bundles  of  corn  fodder,  which  weighed 
58  pounds.  It  was  cut  on  the  8th  of  September, 
and  secured  on  the  4th  of  October.  Yield  per 
acre,  7  tons,  10  cwt.,  1  qr.,  15  lbs. 

3.  Friday,  May  29th,  1829.  Sowed  8  quarts 
of  southern  or  gourd  seed  corn  on  150  square 
feet  of  ground.  It  yielded  9  bundles,  -which 
weighed  38  pounds.  It  was  cut  on  the  8th  of 
September,  and  secured  on  the  4th  of  October. 
The  yield  per  acre  was  4  tons,  18  cwt,  2  qrs., 
3  lbs. 

4.  May  30th,  1829.  Sowed  eight  rowed  white 
corn  on  130  square  feet  of  ground.  Gathered 
12  bundles,  which  weighed  51  pounds.  It  was 
cut  on  the  8th  of  September,  and  secured  Oct.  4th. 
Yield  per  acre,  7  tons,  12  cwt.,  2  qrs.,  8  lbs. 

In  this  experiment  the  quantity  .sown  is  not 
mentioned,  but  was  probably  the  same  as  in  the 
2d  experiment. 

5.  June  12th,  1830.  Sowed  3  bushels  of  tall 
corn  for  fodder,  on  a  piece  of  land  92  by  32  feet. 
Cut  on  the  1st  of  September.  .  Gross  weight,   1 


ton,  10  cwt.,  0  qr.,  16  lbs.     Neat  weight,  579  lbs. 

The  weather  was  very  dry  from  the  12th  of 
June  to  the  1st  of  September,  which  is  two 
months,  eighteen  days.  I  am  confident  it  was 
not  near  half  a  crop.  If  it  had  been  sown  earli- 
er it  would  have  been  better. 

I  will  here  add  one  thing  more  from  the  note 
book  of  this  farmer,  for  he  seems  to  have  been 
rather  a  curious  man. 

May  3,  1832.  Counted  the  grains  or  kernels 
in  half  a  j)int  of  broom  corn.  The}'  are  4850, 
or  1,241,600  in  a  bushel. 

Now  how  easy  it  would  be  for  every  farmer 
to  keep  a  little  note  book,  in  which  he  could  put 
down  any  thing  he  does,  and  preserve  it  for  the 
benefit  of  others.  It  would  produce  habits  of 
confidence  in  himself,  and  encon.tage  such  hab- 
its in  others.  Every  boy  and  girl  brought  up  on 
a  farm,  should  be  obliged  every  day  to  note  down 
every  thing  they  do,  and  at  night  to  make  up  a 
full  journal  of  the  whole  day's  operations.  By 
this  course  they  would  soon  become  intelligent 
and  observing. — Am.  Quar.  Journal. 


Kindness  better  than  Force. — If  you  want 
your  horse  to  work  well,  you  must  endeavor  to 
make  it  happy  ;  happiness  increases  its  strength 
and  energies,  and  unhappiness  diminishes  them. 
When  you  find  it  is  weak  in  any  particular  point, 
do  not  press  and  harrass  the  weakness,  but  show 
it  indulgence.  Do  not  urge  it  to  do  more  than 
it  is  well  able,  as  the  more  it  is  compelled  to  do 
to-day  the  less  it  will  do  to-morrow.  When  you 
find  your  horse  begins  to  slacken  his  speed,  do 
not  recklessly  compel  him  to  maintain  it,  but 
think  how  you  yourself  would  like  to  be  thus 
urged  on  beyond  your  strength.  Do  not  worry 
your  horse  by  repeated  whip  strokes ;  as  every 
blow  robs  the  animal  of  sonie  of  his  strength, 
and  continual  blows  rob  it  also  of  the  motives  to 
exertion  by  the  violence  of  the  strokes  on  the 
skin,  and  also  aftect  the  muscles  underneath  on 
which  the  motions  depend.  If  any  person  doubts 
this,  a  slight  blow  on  his  arm  or  leg  will  soon 
convince  hin>  of  the  truth.  U  you  have  two  hor- 
ses working  together,  and  one  horse  is  slower  or 
weaker  than  the  other,  do  not  force  it  to  do  as 
much  as  the  other,  but  rather  slacken  the  speed, 
if  even  it  is  done  by  keeping  the  other  horse 
back ;  and  never  use  hearing  reins ;  they  are 
useless  to  the  driver,  vexatious  to  the  horse,  and 
are  the  cause  of  many  falls;  but  above  all,  be 
not  too  fond  of  showing  them  that  you  are  their 
master  and  they  your  slaves  ;  they  know  it  well 
enough  to  their  sorrow  and  without  this  trouble. 


It  is  important  to  all  invalids  to  know  that 
castor  oil  may  easily  be  taken  mingled  with 
orange  juice — a  little  sugar  being  added  to  the 
juice,  if  the  orange  be  not  ripe  and  sweet.  The 
difference  between  this  and  other  modesof  taking 
this  valuable  medicine  is  surprising. 
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Heed  Btirritt'g  Paiilar  Merino  Buck  ''Major." 


Mr.  Editor  :— The  accompanying  drawing  is 
■ri.  very  correct  poirait  of  one  of  iny  stock  bucks. 
It  was  taken  by  S,  W  jEWETf ,  of  Vermont,  by 
whom  he  was  bred.  It  is  designed  to  represent 
liim  in  his  fleece  at  10  months  growth.  lie  is 
three  years  old,  and  for  si/.e,  symmetry,  het't  of 
ilecce,  and  uniformity  of  fineness,  he  is  seldom 
if  ever  equalled.  He  took  one  of  the  premiums 
at  the  New  York  State  Fair,  last  Septemer,  and 
in  October  following  the  first  premium  at  our 
(/ounty  Fair.  He  was  shorn  when  a  yearling, 
but  the  weight  of  that  fleece  I  do  not  knov.'.— 
At  two  years  old  he  was  not  shorn;  of  course 
^10  fleece  that  is  now  on  him  will  be  two  years 
growth  ne.xt  month,  (June.)  He  will  not  shear 
;is  heavy  this  year,  accordingly,  os  if  he  had 
been  shorn  Inst  year.  It  will  probably  weigh  16 
or  18  pounds.  His  wool  is  now  full  six  inches 
long  on  his  sides,  and  very  thick,  but  not  as  thick 
fuj  it  would  be  had  he  been  shorn  last  year. 

When  I  purchased  "Major"  of  Mr.  Jewktt, 
in  April  184."),  I  also  bought  of  him  a  yearling 
buck  and  14  ewes,  10  of  which  were  with  lamb 
by  his  celebrated  buck  "Fortune."  At  the  same 
time  I  bought  13  ewes  of  J.  T-  Kicii,  of  Vt., 
which  were  with  lamb  by  his  noted  buck  "Con- 
sul," the  sire  of  "Major"  and  "Fortune."' — 
Also,  in  October  last,  I  purchased  of  Mr.  Jewett 
iive  ewes,  and  five  of  Mr.  Rich,  which,  with  the 
ir.mby  that  I  have   raised,    gives  mc  a  flock  of 


about  60  of  pure  bred  Spanish  ewes,  and  of  thei- 
Paular  stock.  The  yearling  buck  that  I  had  of 
Mr.  Jewett  last  year,  sheared  7  lbs.  14  oz.,  well 
washed  on  X]\c  back  j  the  ev/es  gave  a  fraction 
less  than  5  lbs.  each,  and  were  shoi'n  two  weeks 
earlier  tlian  Ihey  were  the  year  before  in  Vt. 

Tin's  Paular  variety  is  allowed  to  be  the  largest, 
best  formed,  and  heavier  shearers  than  any  other 
kind  of  Merinos.  They  are  a  very  hardy  ani- 
mal, and  always  look  full  and  plum^i,  if  they  can 
get  any  thing  to  eat,  and  are  able  to  shift  on  very 
scanty  keep.  They  are  also  very  tame  and  do- 
cile ;  a  fence  three  feet  higlj  is  sutTicient  to  keep 
them.  They  are  very  prolific,  fond  of  their 
young,  and  good  milkers,  Their  lambs  aj^ 
strong  and  easily  raised ;  it  is  seldoni  that  we 
lose  over  4  or  5  per  cent,  Tiie  weight  of  my 
fleeces  this  year  1  will  give  you  in  time  fuj  your 
July  number. 

And  now  permit  me  to  say  to  the  wool  grow, 
ers  who  wish  to  obtain  good  and  pure  bred  Me- 
rino buck  lambs  noxt  fall,  that  I  shall  be  happy 
to  accommodate  thorn.  I  have  been  very  care- 
ful to  obtain  not  only  ihe  simon  'pure,  but  of  the 
best  quality.  I  gave  -$25  per  head  for  the  ewos 
that  I  bought  with  lamb,  and  the  expense  of  get- 
ting them  hero  (over  300  miles.)  was  $"3  pei' 
head  more.  And  now  if  I  ask  -$10  per  head  toj' 
my  buck  lambs,  that  are  first  quality,  I  prestmie 
no  one  will  think  mo  unreasonable  :  and  as  1  live 
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near  the  Seneca  Lake,  can  ship  them  to  any  port 
lo  which  they  may  be  ordered. 

Very  res[)ectfiilly  yours, 

Rkei)  Burritt. 
Bunleti,  Tompkins  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  PHILOSOPHICAL  AND  PRACTICAL  TREATISE 
ON  THE  POTATO  DISEASE.  By  Thomas  Cuoft, 
Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 

The  Author  of  the  above  has  contrived  to  con- 
dense many  historical  facts  connected  with  the 
Potato  Disease  within  the  small  compass  of  eight 
pages,  and  a  prescription  of  appropriate  remedies. 
His  theory  is  that  tlie  disease  arises  from  a  defi- 
ciency of  alkalies,  although  he  speaks  of  an  ex- 
cess of  carbonic  acid.  In  regard  to  the  excess 
of  acid,  the  evidence  is  not  satisfactory  to  our 
mind ;  but  that  there  is,  very  generally,  a  lack 
of  potash,  soda  and  lime,  or  of  alkalies,  in  all 
old  fields,  we  entertain  no  doubt.  Wood  ashes, 
salt,  lime,  and  charcoal  are  remedies  mainly  re- 
lied on  as  preventives. 

The  Author  copies  our  prescription  for  this 
malady  from  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents  for  1844,  and  remarks  published  in  the 
August  number  of  the  Cultivator,  in  1845.  As 
the  substance  of  those  remarks  have  not  been 
given  in  the  Farmer,  we  may  say  that  in  200 
bushels  of  potatoes  nature  uses  63  lbs.  of  pure 
potash  as  a  chemical  agent  to  transform  carbon, 
oxygen  an  1  hijd.rogen  into  Starch.  The  formation 
of  starch  and  .sugar  in  plants  needs  to  be  studied 
by  every  practical  farmer. 


The  Wheat  Crop. 

The  insect,  or  wheat  fly,  is  doing  considerable 
injury  to  the  wheat  crop  of  this  section  of  coun- 
try. Indeed  the  injury  has  been  so  great  as  lo 
induce  some  of  our  best  v;hcat  growers  in  Wheat- 
land to  plow  up  their  fields  and  sow  spring  crops. 
It  is  a  common  remark  among  the  farmers  of  this 
town,  that  they  sowed  their  wheat  last  autumn 
ten  days  too  early,  beginning  to  seed  about  the 
first  of  September.  Beside  the  Hessian  fly,  we 
have  found  two  worms  feeding  on  the  routs  of 
wheat  plants. 

We  are  happy  to  learn  from  an  intelligent  cor- 
respondent, (a  part  of  whose  note  we  publish  be- 
low,) that  both  wheat  and  fruit  are  very  promis- 
ing in  Michigan. 

Dr.  Editor: — The  Wheat  is  looking  very 
finely  indeed  throughout  the  State,  and  the  quan- 
tity sown  last  tail  far  exceeds  that  of  any  previ- 
ous year.  Spring  wheat,  oats,  flax,  rape  and 
grass  give  promise  of  a  large  yield.  Present  ap- 
pearances indicate  an  abundance  of  apples,  pears, 
plums,  cherries,  quinces,  &c.  Indeed,  this  por- 
tion of  the  regions  of  sun-down  will  have  so  large 
a  sui-plus  of  all  the  good  things  of  this  world,  that 
we  can  aftbrd  to  be  liberal  to  any  of  our  eastern 
friends  who  will  emigrate  this  year. 

0.  C.  Cgjistock,  Jr. 
Marshall,  Mich.,  May  18,  1846. 


To  Destroy  Worms  ox  Trees. — Take  six 


G-ood  Farming. 

In  a  letter  enclosing  pay  for  a  number  of  sub- 
scribers to  this  paper.  Master  James  L,  Ingalsbe 
.   ,  ^  .      r.    .  ,       •  1 ,       •,  ,, of  South    Hartford,    Washington  county — a  lad 

or  eight  quarts  of  strong  lye  in  an  old  pad,  and  ^^^^     j.,  ^^^^.^  old-communicates  the  following 

dissolve  in  it  a  pint  oi  soap.     IN  ail  a  stout  piece   .     -      ♦•  "    f    \^. 

of  cloth  like  the  fragment  of  an  old  carpet,  or        "  ^  ^      '  ^   ,  .  ,  , 

quilted  coat  collar,  to  the  end  of  a  long  pole,  bv  "^r.  C.  GregCM-y  of  this  town  sowed  last  sea- 
wrapping  the  cloth  once  or  twice  around,  and  son  four  bushels  of  oat.s  on  an  acre  of  ground.— 
leaving  a  loose,  dangling  portion,  12  or  15  inch- 1  He  harvested  and  threshed  the  produce  of  the 
es  lon^ 
its  teari 
this  swa! 

about     ..v...c^     ...        ,.  ^..w^       ...      ..      ....  , .....      ...^    ,  -  ,  ,  ,  ,  ^-  7  7        7  r 

bushels  ot 
sound  ears. 


g  a  loose,  dangling  portion,  12  or  15  inch-  M^«  .uuve»Lcu  anu  uuc.c,,.ou  u.^  ,,...uu^o  ^,  .... 
g.  The  cloth  should  be  strong  to  prevent  \  ^^re,  and  it  measured  one  hundred  ami  one  hush- 
iring  on  the  spikes  of  limbs.  Bv  wetting  k^^  and  a  few  quarts.  He  also  planted  three 
ivab  in  the  pail  of  lye,  it  can  be  wrapped  1  acres  of  the  same  kind  of  land  with  corn  the 
nests  of  worms  in  a  way  that  will  kill  the  [sea-Si  n  previous,  and  sold  of  the  produce ^of  the 
V,  if  applied  early  in  the  morning  or  I  tl^i'ee  acres  tii^o  hnndred  and  Jorty 
t.     At  these   seasons  of  the  day  the  K^™'  exclusive  of  a  few  bualiels  of  un? 


whole  fami 
near  sunset 
worms  are  at  home 

No  one  should  permit  insects  to  harbor  in  his 
fruit  trees  and  consume  their  foliage. 


New  York  State  Agbiculural  Society,- — | 

The  following  resolution  was  passed  at  a  recent 

meeting  of  this  Society  S"— 

"  Resolved,  That  r-o  premium  shall  ho  given  on  fine  vvooL 
ed  eheep,  except  the  shpcp  shall  have  been  sheared  r.t  the 
Ja.st  preceeding shearing  season  ;  that  the  flepcos  be  shown; 
that  the  date  of  t'le  shearing  and  the  age  of  the  tlecco  be 
given  ;  that  on  the  sheep  and  fleece  jointly  the  premiums 
be  awarded  ;  that  tiie  oommiUee  consist  of  live,  two  of 
whom,  at  least,  as  the  eommitteo  shall  be  originally  oonsti- 
tuted,  shall  be  staplers,  and  if  praoiicable  shall  be  so  at  the 
lime  of  the  action  of  the  committee  ;  that  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  the  age  and  identity  of  the  fleeces  ;  tim.e  of  shear- 
ing and  age  of  the  sheep,  be  furnished  to  the  committee,  or 
there  shall  be  no  prerQiiim  awarded," 


Will  not  this  specimen  of  Old  Washington  com. 
pare  well  with  the  far  famed  Genesee  ?  I  ought 
to  say  the  soil  is  muck  about  two  feet  in  depth, 
resting  on  a  clay  pan. 

Excuse  me,  Sir,  for  this  scribbling,  I  shall 
read  your  paper,  and  do  what  I  can  to  get  my 
friends  to  subscribe  for  it. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours  most  respectfully, 

.Tames  L,   Ingalsce." 

We  shall  be  happy  to  hear  from  ^^  James,'"  at 
all  times;  and  if  he  wishes  to  study  the  analyses 
of  soils  practically,  and  the  best  method  of  trans- 
forming  grass,  grain  and  roots,  into  flesh,  fat, 
milk  and  wool,  we  shall  be  gratified  to  receive 
him  as  a  pupil  at  the  Western  New  York  Agri-. 
cultural  School 
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From  th*  Providence  Transcript. 

Butter  Making. 

The  annexed  tirticle  is  from  one  of  our  most 
experienced  and  intellectual  agriculturists.  Of 
his  successful  practice  we  can  attest,  tis  we  never 
saw  finer  butter,  not  even  in  Philadelphia,  than 
we  have  eaten  at  his  hospitable  mansion. 

Milk  Apartmcnis,  Sfc. — The  milk  cellar  should 
be  deep,  well  ventilated,  and  dry;  the  bottom 
covered  with  stone  flagging.  Bricks  will  absorb 
milk,  and  other  liquids  that  may  fall  upon  them, 
and  will  soon  contract  mildew,  the  smell  of 
which,  like  the  odor  of  cheese,  vegetables,  fish, 
or  foul  air  of  any  kind,  will  be  imparted  to  the 
cream  and  butter.  Over  this  celler  should  stand 
the  dairy  room,  with  shelves  to  set  milk  upon  in 
cool  weather;  the  cellar  is  to  be  used  during  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  The  temperature  of 
the  milk  apartment,  if  possible,  should  never  be 
above  6.5  '^  nor  below  45  °  .  Set  kettles  should 
not  stand  in  the  dairy-room ;  neither  should 
cheese-making,  nor  cleansing  milk-vessels  be 
done  there,  but  in  a  convenient  room  near  by. 

Cream  may  be  kept  good  much  longer,  if  it  be 
kept  in  a  white  oak  vessel,  with  a  tight  cover, 
and  a  faucet  or  tap  near  the  bottom,  to  draw  off' 
the  milk  when  it  settles,  before  the  customary 
daily  stirring.  The  quality  of  the  butter  is 
much  improved  by  this  management.  If  the 
milk  be  not  drawn  off",  and  it  be  churned  with 
the  cream,  the  butter  will  be  longer  in  coming, 
and  it  will  show  specks  of  sour  curd,  taste  like 
cheese,  and  will  soon  become  rancid..  Butter 
will  come  quickly  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  if 
the  cream  be  of  a  temperature  of  from  60  °  to 
70  °  ;  to  this  end,  use  hot  water  in  winter,  and 
ice  in  summer  ;  hut  never  add  either  to  the  cream, 
in  or  out  of  the  churn. 

Salt. — Pure  salt  chrystalizes  into  perfectcubes. 
All  other  forms  of  chi-ystalization  found  in  com- 
mon salt,  arise  from  impurities  ;  those  of  a  needle 
shape  in  Liverpool  bag,  or  blown  salt,  indicate 
the  presence  of  lime,  magnesia,  &c.  One  great 
cause  of  the  failure  in  making  good  butter,  may 
be  traced  to  the  use  of  impure  salt.  Rock  salt, 
and  the  large  lumps  of  Turk's  Island,  washed, 
dried,  and  finely  pulverized,  are  preferable  to  all 
other  kinds,  being  highly  preservative,  and  hard- 
ening the  butter,  so  that  it  will  be  sooner  ready 
to  work  over  in  warm  weather.  The  Liverpool 
bag  or  blown  salt,  the  Salina  salt  in  small  bags 
from  New  York,  and  the  fine  part  of  every  kind 
of  imported  salt,  contain  a  great  portion  of  iinpu- 
rity.  Less  than  one  ounce  of  pure  salt,  is  suffi- 
cient for  a  pound  of  butler;  many  put  in  but 
half  an  ounce. 

In  the  manufacture  of  cheese,  a  preference  is 
sometimes  given  to  Liverpool  bag  or  blown  salt. 
This  contains  salts  of  lime  and  magnesia,  which 
attract  moisture  from  the  air,  and  iiavc  the  desi- 
rable effect  of  softening  the  cheese,  and  the  pun- 


gent bitter  taste  which  they  impart  to  it,  is  an  im- 
provement, in  the  estimation  of  some. 

General  Remarks. — The  cream  should  not 
rise  more  than  36  hours ;  it  should  be  sweet  when 
taken  ofi",  and  sweet  when  churned;  yet  there  is 
a  degree  of  maturity  to  be  acquired  by  keeping. 

The  kegs  for  packing  butter  should  be  made 
of  white  oak,  bilging  in  the  form  of  casks  for  the 
more  perfect  exclusion  of  air,  and  convenience 
of  transportation.  If  tiie  butter  is  not  to  be  sent 
to  a  warm  climate,  or  a  foreign  market,  let  the 
bilging  kegs  have  moveable  covers,  to  accommo- 
date inspection  ;  they  should  be  soaked  in  strong 
brine,  made  also  of  pure  salt,  in  order  that  jus- 
tice may  be  done  to  the  purchasers  in  tare,  and 
to  save  the  butter  from  being  spoiled  for  one  or 
two  inches  deep  all  around,  from  its  contact  with 
dry  wood.  In  case  the  wood  is  anything  but 
white  oak,  there  is  danger  of  its  giving  an  un- 
pleasant taste  to  the  whole.  For  the  convenience 
of  families,  the  size  should  vary  from  twenty-five 
to  fifty  pounds.  A  keg  of  butter  is  exposed  to 
the  air  for  a  long  time,  while  on  broach  in  a 
small  family,  and  the  bottom,  in  consequence,  be- 
comes rancid. 

The  consumer  will  cheerfully  pay  an  extra 
price  lor  one  hundred  pounds  of  butter,  packed 
in  four  kegs  instead  of  one.  No  salt  should  be 
put  on  the  sides,  bottom,  or  between  the  layers. 
If  the  kegs  are  made  with  covers,  put  a  cloth  over 
the  top,  and  cover  that  with  pure  fii.c  sail. — 
Keep  a  cloth  w'et  with  strong  brine  ONcr  tliC 
butter,  while  the  keg  is  filling,  to  exclude  the 
air.  The  practice  of  washing  butter  is  not 
approved  of  in  Europe  :  it  destroys  its  fragrance 
and  sweetness  by  dissolving  the  sugar  of  milk, 
which  it  is  said  is  always  present  in  good  butter. 
It  is  practiced  in  Holland,  when  the  article  is  de- 
signed for  exportation  to  India  ;  then  the  opera- 
tion is  usually  performed  with  cold  strong  limpid 
brine  made  of  pure  salt  and  pure  water ;  water 
that  has  lime  in  it  will  not  answer,  as  the  lime  is 
readily  absorbed  by  the  butter. 

To  exclude  the  air  more  effectually  during  the 
process  of  putting  down,  let  a  little  melted  sweet 
butter  be  run  into  the  cavity,  where  the  bottom, 
liead  and  staves  come  together,  then  after  each 
layer  is  completed,  let  the  dairy-woman  pass  her 
finger  round  so  as  to  press  the  butter  hard  and 
close  against  the  side. 


I'rom  the  Albany  Cultivator. 

Profits  of  Poultry. 
Having  seen  frequent  articles  in  your  paper 
where  the  Poland  Top-Knot  fowls  were  higldy 
recommended  as  layers,  I  was  induced  in  the 
spring  of  ISli  to  purchase  some  eight  or  ten  of 
them  in  order  to  test  the  difference,  if  any,  be- 
tween them  and  the  common  breed.  From  ob- 
servation I  soon  became  satisfied  that  they  were 
rightly  called  "  everlasting  layers,"  from  the  fact 
that  while  the  latter  were  continually  annoying 
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me  with  a  desire  to  sit,  the  former  showed  no 
signs  of  it,  but  continued  laying  during  the  whole 
season.  I  raised  a  number  of  chickens  during 
the  summer,  and  in  the  fall  found  my  number  of 
Top-Knots  had  increased  to  30,  including  two 
cocks.  The  balance  of  my  poultry  I  disposed  of, 
and  more  out  of  curiosity  than  any  thing  else,  I 
concluded  to  keep  an  exact  account  of  eggs  re- 
ceived for  one  year,  from  Jan.  1,  184.5.  My 
number  averaged  but  twenty-six,  five  of  them 
having  died  during  the  year.  My  receipts  were 
as  follows  : 

January, 135  July, 3G1 

February,   142  August, 311 

March, -..  418  September, 284 

April, .-  .049  October, 104 

May, 566  November, 51 

June, 534  December, 32 

Making _. 3,487  eggs. 

Reckoning  them  at  one  sliilling  per  dozen,  ■which  price 
they  command  three  months  in  a  year  in  our  market,  they 

would  amount  to  the  sum  of - $30,32 

Deduct  13  bushels  each  of  corn  and  barley,  at  40  cts.,      10,40 


Leaving  a  balance  of. --    $25,92 

My  yard  occupies  about  one  square  rod  of 
ground,  a  part  of  which  is  enclosed  with  rough 
boards  to  afford  them  slielter  in  stormy  weather, 
and  containing  their  nests  and  roosts,  with  an 
abundant  supply  of  lime,  sand,  gravel,  food  and 
drink,  which  is  always  before  them.  They  are 
not  allowed  to  run  out  during  any  part  of  the 
season,  and  their  desire  for  animal  food  is  satis- 
fied with  now  and  then  a  sheep's  pluck,  and  a 
supply  of  sour  milk,  of  which  they  are  extreme- 
ly fond. 

As  regards  the  preservation  of  eggs  perfectly 
fresh,  and  with  very  little  trouble,  for  six  or 
eight  months  during  the  year,  or  from  March  to 
December,  I  would  recommend  the  following, 
having  thoroughly  proved  it  the  past  season : — 
For  every  two  galls,  water  add  three  pints  salt, 
one  quart  newly  slacked  lime,  and  a  table  spoon- 
ful of  cream  of  tartar.  Let  the  keg  stand  in  a 
cool  part  of  the  cellar,  putting  in  your  eggs  from 
time  to  time,  and  brine  sufficient  to  cover  them. 
If  they  are  fresh  when  put  in,  they  will  come 
out  so  after  any  reasonable  length  of  time,  as 
fresh  and  handsome  as  new  laid  eggs. 

Yours,  &c.,  Joseph  Annin. 

Le  Roy,  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Sheep. — Among  the  articles  of  freight  by  the 
Mediator,  which  arrived  on  Sunday,  were  ten 
full  blood  merino  sheep  from  the  celebrated  flock 
of  Lord  Weston,  England,  imported  by  S.  W. 
Jewett,  Esq.,  an  enterprising  wool  grower  of 
Weybridge,  Vt.  The  origin  of  Lord  Weston's 
flock  was  a  gift  of  forty  ewes  from  his  Majesty 
George  the  third,  and  they  were  selected  by  his 
lordship  from  .500  which  had  been  sent  by  the 
Cortez  of  Spain  to  the  king,  more  than  thirty 
years  since.  The  sheep  in  question  arrived  in 
excellent  condition,  and  were  yesterday  forward- 
ed north  to  their  owner. — N.  Y.  Com. 


Dead  Animals. 

ANiftfAi.  matter  contains  every  element  that 
is  necessary  to  grow  every  plant  known.  In  it 
are  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  ammonia, 
carbon,  in  short,  in  the  best  form,  all  the  essen- 
tials of  vegetable  growth.  Whenever  a  fowl, 
cat,  dog,  sheep,  pig,  horse,  or  cow  dies,  let  the 
carcase  be  cut  up,  and  added  to  the  manure  heap. 
The  carcase  of  a  single  horse  will  turn  loads  of 
useless  muck  or  peat  into  manure,  richer  than 
any  ordinary  barnyard  dung.  Why  then  suffer 
it  to  decay  uselessly  and  annoyingly  1  It  is  true 
it  is  not  lost,  for  the  gases  that  taint  the  air  are 
appropriated  by  plants  ;  but  the  farmer  who 
owned  the  animal  gets  but  a  small  portion  of 
what  should  be  all  his  own.  Why  will  he  waste 
the  dead  energies  of  the  horse,  when  he  has  lost 
the  living  ones  ? 

If  our  readers  will  heed  what  we  say,  they 
will  not  suffer  dead  animals  to  annoy  the  eye  and 
disgust  the  nose  hereafter.  Bury  them  in  the 
manure  heap  ;  add  some  quick  lime  to  hasten 
decay,  and  charcoal  dust  or  plaster  to  absorb  the 
gases,  and  much  will  be  gained  in  the  good  ap- 
pearance of  the  farm  and  in  the  quality  of  the 
manure.  If  your  neighbor  be  so  improvident  as 
to  waste  a  dead  animal,  beg  it  of  him,  that  it  may 
not  be  detrimental  to  health  and  useless  to  vege- 
tation. Laws  should  be  passed  to  compel  the 
saving  of  this  most  powerful  of  fertilizez"s,  when 
common  sense  and  decency  fail  to  do  it. 

Whenever  it  is  desirable  to  hasten  decay,  and 
rapidly  turn  animal  matter  into  manure,  sulphu- 
ric acid  may  be  used.  This  would  be  too  expen- 
sive (although  the  acid  is  cheap)  for  farm  purpo- 
ses, but  may  be  employed  for  the  garden,  where 
expense  is  not  so  important.  It  is  frequently  de- 
sirable to  have  a  rich  manure  in  the  garden,  and 
it  is  not  at  hand.  Animal  matter  put  into  sulphu- 
ric acid  will  in  a  iew  hours  furnish  it.  Every 
house  will  supply  much  refuse  animal  matter. — 
To  this,  rats,  mice,  feathers,  hair,  bones,  horns, 
&c.,  may  be  added.  If  the  garbage  of  a  slaugh- 
ter-house can  be  got,  it  should  be.  All  these 
will  soon  be  reduced  to  an  available  state,  be  in- 
offensive, and  add  great  fertility  to  the  soil  where 
used.  The  requisite  quantity  of  acid  may  be 
ascertained  by  experiment — about  10  or  15  lbs. 
is  usually  allowed  for  100  lbs.  of  animal  matter. — 
Am.   As. 


A  New  Article  of  Export. — Among  the 
cargo  of  the  ship  Elizabeth,  which  was  cleared 
on  Tuesday  for  Liverpool,  by  J.  P.  Whitney, 
says  the  New  Orleans  Picayune,  were  three  bales 
of  raw  silk.  It  was  sent  for  export  from  Ohio, 
where  large  quantities  are  now  annually  raised 
and  manufactured.  The  whole  valley  of  the 
Ohio  is  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  silk, 
and  much  attention  is  already  given  to  its  culture 
in  western  Virginia  and  in  Ohio,  Kentucky  and 
Tennessee.  The  price  of  cocoons  and  of  raw  silk 
is  regularly  quoted  in  the  Louisville  price  cun'ent- 
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Indian  Meal  in  Great  Britain. 

The  Philiulelphia  Uiiitod  .States  Gazette  spec- 
ulates in  tliis  wise  on  the  introduction  of  Indian 
corn  among  the  English  and  Irish  people : 

Well,  when  some  thousand  bushels  ol'  this  In- 
dian Corn  reach  the  store  houses  of  England, 
and  are  thence  distributed  into  the  meal-tubs  and 
kneading-troughs  of  the  laborers,  and  the  swell- 
ing heap  shows  a  double  quantit)"-,  for  the  same 
cost,  of  ordinary  Hour  or  meal,  who  shall  tell 
them  of  its  use  ?  Who  shall  say  to  the  house- 
wife, "  thus  shalt  thou  mix  the  material,  and  so 
shalt  thou  mould  the  loaf."  Who  shall  enter  in- 
to the  little  laboratory  of  the  workingman's  house, 
and  lecture  the  practical  chemist  upon  the  affini- 
ties of  salt  and  lard,  hot  water  and  Indian  meal, 
and  who  will  tell  her  how  long  she  must  submit 
her  combination  to  the  action  of  fire,  that  it  may 
be  for  the  comlbrt  of  her  household  ?  Alas,  she 
would  be  as  ignorant  of  all  the  arts,  parts,  and 
processes  of  that  work,  as  were  the  uninitiated 
of  the  Eleusyman  mysteries. 

Some  time  after  the  introduction  of  tea  into 
iVf  assachusetts,  a  citizen  from  Cape  Cod  came  up 
to  Boston,  to  trade  off  his  fish.  The  merchant 
persuaded  him  to  take  a  pound  of  tea  among  oth- 
er articles  of  household  requirements.  "I've 
heard  of  the  article,"  said  the  Cape  Cod  man, 
'•but  how  is  it  to  be  cooked  ?" 

"It  must  be  boiled,"  said  the  merchant,  "and 
is  always  used  when  company  comes." 

The  tea  was  taken  home,  and  it  was  resolved 
to  be  hospitable.  Company  was  invited  to  spend 
the  day.  At  dinner,  a  fine  piece  of  boiled  beef, 
and  another  of  good  fat  pork,  with  an  accompa- 
niment of  potatoes  and  carrots,  graced  the  table. 
"  And  now,"  said  the  host,  as  he  looked  in  tri- 
umph first  to  his  wife,  and  then  to  his  guest, 
whom  he  served  bountifully  with  the  viands  be- 
fore them,  "  help  Mrs.  Basset  to  something  from 
that  dish." 

The  pewter  spoon  was  thrust  into  a  dish  of 
well  boiled  tea  leaves,  from  which  the  water  had 
been  carefully  strained,  and  each,  from  the  archi- 
trichlinous  down  to  the  youngest  guest,  was 
served  with  a  quantity  of  the  Chinese  weed,  real 
green  souchong. 

"  Taste  of  that,"  said  the  worthy  host,  "it  is 
tea,  such  as  the  quality  in  Boston  and  Plymouth 
make  such  a  fuss  about. 

Each  mumbled  a  little  of  the  herbage,  and 
carefully  rinsed  it  down  with  cider,  but  none 
ventured  to  criticise  the  new  addition  to  the  din- 
ner table. 

"  Will  you  have  some  more,  my  dear  ?"  said 
the  good  lady  to  her  husljand. 

"  Not  a  leaf  more — that  plateful  cost  four  and 
six-pence,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  name  of  tea, 
I  would  as  lief  have  turnip  tops  for  my  greens  as 
that  stuff.  It  is  monstrous  hard  chewing  and  not 
over  palateable  after  all." 


And  so,  or  even  worse,  it  may  be  in  England, 
with  the  corn  meal  of  this  country.  It  may  be 
made  up  into  form,  or  mixed  in  dilution,  until 
poverty  itself  will  grow  sick  of  the  ingredients- 
Would  it  not  be  well,  as  soon  as  the  adoption 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  plan  shall  be  known,  to  send 
messengers  on  a  mission  of  love  and  profit,  to 
England,  to  instruct  housekeepers  in  tlie  use  of 
Indian  corn  ?  The  New  England  Envoy  Ex- 
traordinary shall  teach  the  people  how  to  build 
the  "lofty  loaf  of  brown  bread" — how  to  mingle 
the  milk,  the  molasses,  and  the  meal,  (luscious 
alliteration)  and  to  compose  the  "baked  pud- 
ding." The  messenger  from  Maryland  would 
instruct  in  the  formation  of  "  pones,"  and  he  of 
Virginia  lecture  upon  the  composition  and  baking 
of  "  hoe-cakes,"  and  South  Carolina  instruct  in 
the  fabrication  and  use  of  "Johnny  Cakes." 

And  thus  the  poor,  and  meagre  tribe,  that  had 
shrivelled  up  on  oat  meal  gruel,  or  been  drench- 
ed by  sour  ilour  and  poisoned  ale,  will  grow  rug- 
ged, red,  and  rampant  upon  the  blood-warming 
and  flesh  giving  meal  of  maize.  There,  the 
mountain  brown  loaf  of  New  England  would 
make  the  crazy  table  of  the  weaver  groan  by  its 
weight,  though  it  were  ever  so  "  light ;"  here 
the  "pone"  and  "johnny-cake"  would  give  grace 
to  the  tea  equipage  of  the  poor  woman,  while 
her  children  would  grow  ruddy  upon  hasty  pud- 
ding and  milk.     Hasty  pudding! 

"  Oh  how  I  blush 
To  hear  the  Pennsylvanians  call  iimush."' 


The  Wife  of  thf.  Christian. — Chateaubri- 
and, in  his  eloquent  Mork  entitled  "Genie  du 
Christianisme,"  has  this  beautiful  picture  of  the 
wife  of  a  Christian. 

"  The  wife  of  a  Christian  is  not  a  simple  mor- 
tal ;  she  is  a  mysterious,  extraordinary,  angelic 
being;  the  flesh  of  the  flesh,  the  blood  of  the 
blood  of  the  husband.  Man  in  uniting  himself 
to  her  regains  a  part  of  his  substance  ;  his  soul 
as  well  as  his  body  are  incomplete  without  his 
wife ;  he  has  strength,  she  has  beauty  ;  he  com- 
bats the  enemies  of  his  country  and  labors  in  the 
fields ;  but  he  does  not  understand  the  details  of 
domestic  life  ;  his  companion  i)repares  the  repast, 
and  her  smiles  sweeten  existence.  He  has  his 
crosses,  and  the  partner  of  his  couch  is  there  to 
soften  them  ;  his  days  may  be  sad  and  troubled, 
but  in  the  chaste  arms  of  his  wife  he  finds  com- 
fort and  repose.  Without  woman,  man  would 
be  rude,  gross,  and  solitary.  Woman  spreads 
around  him  the  flowers  of  existence,  as  the  creep- 
ers of  the  forest  decorate  the  majestic  oak  with 
their  odcrifbrous  garlands.  Finally,  the  christian 
pair  live  united,  and  in  death  are  not  separable ; 
in  the  dust  they  lie  side  by  side,  and  their  souls 
are  re-united  beyond  the  limits  of  the  tomb." 


To  MAKE  HARD  WATER  SOFT add  tO   1  blTckct 

of  water,  warmed,  one    ounce  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  which  renders  it  soft  as  rain  water. 
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HORTICULTURAL    DEPARTMENT- 


BY  P.  BARRY. 


Injurious  Insects. 

One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  on  the  pleas- 
ures as  well  as  the  profits  of  gardening,  is  the 
continual  depredations  of  insects.  Those  who 
have  planted  and  reared  up  into  a  fruitful  state 
fine  Apricot,  Nectarine,  and  Plum  trees,  and  seen 
the  entire  ci'op  of  fruit  destroyed  by  the  Cur- 
culin,  will  readily  acknowledge  tiiis  to  be  the  case. 
This  insect  wages  a  dealy  war  against  the  fruits 
above  mentioned,  and  attacks  even  the  Peach, 
the  Cherry  and  the  Apple.  Almost  every  fruit 
grower  has  now  become  familiar  with  this  insect, 
and  with  the  remedy  considered  most  effectual, 
viz  :  jarring  the  tree  every  morning,  causing 
them  to  drop  off  on  a  cloth  spread  underneath  to 
receive  them,  when  they  can  be  caught  and  killed. 
We  make  a  regular  business  of  attending  to  our 
trees  in  this  way,  and  are  trying  the  experiment 
of  syringing  the  trees  frequently  with  tobacco 
water  and  other  mixtures :  besides,  in  the  spring 
we  salted  the  ground  as  strongly  as  we  dare,  all 
around  the  trees  where  the  insect  is  supposed  to 
be  burrowing  during  the  winter.  The  most  vig- 
ilant attention  is  necessary.  We  are  glad  to  see 
the  attention  of  people  turned  in  earnest  to  these 
matters.  We  have  never  seen  so  much  timely 
care  given  to  the  destruction  of  caterpillars  as  we 
have  this  spring.  This  is  owing  to  the  spirit  of 
improvement  that  is  now  abroad  on  all  matters 
pertaining  to  fruit  culture,  and  the  spread  of  in- 
formation on  these  subjects. 

In  a  few  weeks  the  leaves  of  the  Pear  and 
Cherry  will  be  attacked  with  using  ivorm.  These 
filthy  insects,  if  not  instantly  destroyed,  will  strip 
the  trees  of  their  foliage  and  stop  their  growth. 
We  have  seen  Cherry  trees  in  mid-summer  look 
as  though  scathed  by  lightning.  We  find  that 
sifting  quick  lime  or  ashes  over  them  proves  ef- 
fectual, and  this  should  be  done  at  once,  and  re- 
peated until  all  are  destroyed. 

Next  comes  the  Ajihis^  or  plant  louse — a  trou- 
blesome customer  in  green  houses,  but  there  very 
easily  destroyed  by  fumigating  with  tobacco. — 
Out  of  doors,  on  trees,  they  must  be  managed  dif- 
ferently. Strong  soap  suds  will  soon  kill  them, 
and  can  be  applied  with  a  syringe  or  by  dipping 
the  tops  or  branches  infested  with  the  aphis  into 
the  pail  conlaining  the  wash. 

While  on  this  subject  we  cannot  refrain  from 
adding  the  following  extract  from  an  Address  on 
Injurious  Insects,  by  Noyks  Darling,  of  New 
Haven,  Ct.,  which  we  find  published  in  part  in 
the  May  number  of  Hovey's  Magazine  : — 

"  Next  to  be  considered  is  an  insect  tli:it  does  not  devour 
the  leaves  of  trees,  bnt  siioks  out  their  juices,  ft  is  the 
Plast-louse,  (Aphis.)  It  is  to  be  seen  on  the  underside 
of  the  leaves  of  almost  every  species  of  plant.  And  there 
is  appropriated  to  almost  every  species  of  plant  its  distinct 
Bpecies  of  aphis.     Thus  the  cabbage-louse  is  wholly  unlike 


that  of  the  peach  ;  which  again  is  quite  different  from  that 
of  ihe  plum.  They  exist  of  every  color,  green,  black,  blue, 
brown,  brick-red  and  crimson — of  all  sizes  from  that  of  a 
poa-bug  to  that  of  a  mite  just  visible — naked,  or  covered 
with  meal  or  wool.  'J'rees  are  not  often  killed  by  it,  but 
they  are  checked  in  their  growth,  and  made  to  become 
crooked  and  deformed.  When  the  plant-lice  fasten  them- 
selves upon  the  roots  of  herbaceous  plants,  as  some  species 
do,  they  prove  fatal.  The  ladies  may  have  observed  their 
China  Asters  in  particular,  to  turn  yellow,  stop  growing 
and  finally  perish,  without  any  visible  cause.  The  grower 
of  watermelons,  too,  sees  the  leaves  of  his  vines  become 
smooth  and  glassy,  and  after  a  few  days  die.  This  is  caused 
by  the  aphis  on  the  roots  of  I  lie  Aster  and  Melon.  'I'he 
powers  of  increase,  given  to  this  insect,  cannot  be  contem- 
plated without  amazement.  Reaumur,  from  the  most  care- 
ful observation,  estimated  that  a  single  aphis  might  be  the 
progenitor  of  near  six  thousand  million.?  in  one  summer. — 
Well  might  Dr.  Darwin  fear  that  '  tLcir  countless  numbers 
might,  in  process  of  time,  destroy  the  vegetable  world.' — 
And  yet,  perhaps,  there  is  no  insect  so  completely  iit  our 
power  as  this.  We  have  only  to  put  in  practice  the  great 
rule  of  farmers.  In  do  finery  tlihig  at  tlie  proper  time,  and  we 
protect  our  plants  wholly  from  this  insect  with  little  labor. 
You  see,  to-day,  a  plant-louse  upon  the  leaf  of  a  cherry 
tree.  You  neglect  lo  destroy  it,  and  to-morrow  there  are 
2.") — in  22  days  more,  there  are  .50,000,  and  in  one  day  after 
that,  there  are  more  than  100,000.  A  touch  of  your  "linger, 
on  the  fire  t  day  of  the  month,  may  save  you,  therefore,  the 
labor  of  a  week,  with  so.ip-suds  and  syringes,  at  the  end  of 
the  month.  Destroy  (he  first  tliat  come  m  sprhtg,  and  the 
business  of  killing  pUmt-liee  is  finished  for  the  sea.'imi.  We 
are  informed  by  Huber,  that  the  ants  of  Switzerland  take 
into  their  keeping  several  species  of  plant-louse,  which  they 
tend  with  the  utmost  care  for  the  sake  of  their  honey,  as  a 
dairyman  tends  his  cows  for  their  milk.  W'e  have  evi- 
dence that  the  small  brown  ants  which  you  see  coursing 
up  and  down  the  stems  of  cherry  and  peach  trees,  with 
great  animation,  take  charge  of  some  of  our  plant-lice,  in  a 
similar  manner,  particularly  those  of  the  cherry  tree,  and 
those  on  roots — that  the  ants  house  them  in  winter,  and 
place  them  on  leaves  at  the  opening  of  spring.  According- 
ly, the  aphis  generally  is  first  to  be  found  very  near  the 
ground.  There  search  them  out  and  destroy  them.  If  un- 
fortunately they  escape  j"our  attention  till  they*  have  multi- 
plied to  a  considerable  extent,  you  may  still  master  them 
with  proper  applications.  One  of  the  best  of  these  applica- 
tions for  trees,  is  a  strong  solution  of  whale-oil  soap.  The 
ends  of  the  hranches  may  be  bent  over,  and  held  in  the  soap-iva- 
ter  about  n  fo7irth  of  a  minute.  A  small  paint  brush,  dipped 
in  the  wasli,  may  be  used  in  some  cases,  especially  on  cab- 
bages, and  on  the  branches  of  pear  trees,  infested  with  that 
species,  which  collects  about  the  buds,  and  produces  a  black 
rust.  Common  soap-suds,  warm  and  strong,  will  serve  to 
kill  the  aphis,  but  it  is  apt  lo  kill  leaves  also.  A  decoction 
of  tobacco  is  a  sure  destroyer  of  the  aphis.  It  cannot  bo 
used  upon  leaves  ;*  but  nothing,  perhaps,  is  better  to  pour 
around  the  roots  of  plants,  when  those  parts  are  nifested  by 
the  insect.  President  Dwight  preserved  his  watermelons 
'  by  frequently  drenching  the  earth  immediately  round  the 
roots,  witli  a  strong  decoction  of  burdock  leaves  and  elder 
twigs.'  l>adies  may  call  upon  their  friends  who  use  cigars, 
to  puff  the  smoke  upon  the  rose-bushes,  and  thus  '  do  the  stato 
some  service.'  Several  insects  are  appointed  by  Providence 
to  assist  us  in  keeping  the  aphis  in  cheek.  Two  only  will 
be  noticed  at  present.  One  is  the  speckled  bug,  about  the 
size  and  shape  of  a  halt-pea,  called  by  children  Lady-bird, 
(CocciNELLA.)  The  other  is  a  beautiful  green  fly,  (Chry- 
soPA  peria,)  with  eyes  of  gold  and  wings  of  lace,  but  fetid 
almost  as  the  squash-bug.  The  eggs  of  this  fly  are  hung  by 
threads,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  to  the  underside  of 
leaves.  You  will  be  careful  not  to  harm  those  useful  in- 
sects." 


*  This  is  a  mistake.  We  have  t'.sed  it  on  the  leave.<i  of 
Plum  and  Cherry  trees  strong  enough  to  kill  the  a2^his  in- 
stantly.— Ed. 


"Amicus"  is  informed  that  the  Apple  left  at 
our  office,  under  the  name  of  Rock  Apple, — 
from  the  orchard  of  the  late  Nathaniel  Gor- 
HAM  of  Canandaigua, — is  the  Yellow  Newtown 
Pippin. 
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Sowins  Flower  Seeds. 

We  extract  the  folUowing  article  from  the 
London  "Gardeners'  (yhrouicle,"  edited  by  Pro- 
fessor LiNDLEY.  Complaints  are  universal, 
every  year,  on  the  subject  of  the  vegetation  of 
flower  seeds.  Indeed  we  have,  time  and  again, 
experienced  serious  disappointment  ourselves, 
and  felt  disposed  to  blame  the  seedsman,  when 
the  fault  was  our  own.  Our  hot  and  compara- 
tively dry  climate  requires  more  care  in  sowing 
delicate  seeds  than  that  of  England,  and  the  ;ii- 
rections  given  in  the  following  article  are  equal- 
ly and  even  more  important  to  be  followed  here 
than  there. 

In  addition  to  the  mere  matter  of  flower  seed 
sowing,  the  article  below  contains  suggestions  of 
general  practical  utility  to  both  tlie  Farmer  and 
Gardener,  and  is  worthy  of  careful  considera- 
tion.— Ed.  — 

''  How  am'  1  to  sow  my  flower-seeds  ?"  "  I 
have  had  some  beautiful  seeds  given  to  me,  but 
I  have  no  gardener,  pnd  I  don't  know  what  to  do 
with  them."  "  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  my 
gardener  never  can  get  his  seeds  to  grow. — 
What  shall  I  do  ?"  "  How  deep,  sir,  loould  you 
advise  me  to  bury  my  seeds  ?" 

Such  are  the  sounds  of  woe  with  which  our 
cars  are  not  uncommonly  assailed.  That  infor- 
mation is  much  wanted  in  this  matter  is  most 
certain  ;  that  endless  mistakes  follow  in  the  train 
of  all  vague  directions  nobody  can  doubt ;  that 
seed-sowing  does  demand  some  "knack"  and 
practice  we  readily  admit,  and  therefore  we  shall 
on  this  occasion  utter  no  vox  nmbigua,  but  cut 
the  matter  short  by  saying  "  Don't  bury  your 
seeds  at  all !" 

We  can  quite  imagine  the  surprise  that  this 
announcement  will  occasion  in  some  minds  ;  but 
we  presume  to  hope  that  when  we  have  been 
heard  to  an  end,  the  recommendation  will  not  be 
thought  so  paradoxical  as  it  appeal's  to  be. 

Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  ask  why  seeds  are 
buried  alive  under  clods  of  eartli  ?  Does  Natu'  e 
thus  inter  them  ?  And  if  so,  who  or  what  is  her 
grave-digger  1  When  the  acorn  falls  it  has  no 
power  of  wriggling  into  a  hole  in  the  ground, 
and  when  the  Chickweed  scatters  its  tiny  seeds, 
they  lie  and  grow  where  they  fall.  What  rea- 
sons, then,  can  gardeners  have  for  making  them- 
selves seminal  sextons  ? 

"  Reasons  !"  says  the  man  of  learning,  "  I  will 
give  you  fifty;  firstly,  a  seed  must  have  darkness 
and  oxide  of  hydrogen  in  order  to  germinate  ; 
under  these  influences  its  C  combines  with  the 
O  of  the  latter,  and  forms  CO2  which  is  extrica- 
ted ;  then  diastase  comes  into  play,  and  the  amy- 
laceous particles  are  saccharified  ;  thirdly" — but 
hold — enough  of  that.  "Reasons!"  says  Mr. 
Polyanthus,  the  gardener,  "Why  how  are  you 
to  keep  the  birds  olF  if  you  do  not  bury  seeds? 
or  the  m  ce  ?  or  such  vermin  ?  How  are  you 
to  keep  them  moist  when  they  first  chip  the  shell  ? 


How  are  they  to  hold  to  the  soil  when  they  have 
got  a  root  ?  Reasons  enough  are  these,  I  think." 
Certainly.  But,  then,  cannot  all  these  objects 
be  secured  by  other  means  than  burial  ?  Let  us 
see. 

We  want  i'xne  dry  soil.  First  provide  that ; 
■get  the  ground  level,  and  press  it  gently  with  a 
piece  of  tile  or  glass.  If  it  contains  s'.ones  or 
clods  remove  them.  If  your  seeds  are  very  small, 
sift  over  it  a  little  silver  sand,  or  peat;  upon  this 
scatter  the  seeds  thinly.  If  they  are  excessively 
small,  mix  them  before  sowing  with  dry  sand  or 
peat  in  order  to  separate  them  ;  and  again  with 
gentleness  press  all  flat. 

Then  provide  some  coarse  Moss — any  sort 
will  do,  but  Bog-moss  or  Sphagnum  is  the  best — 
having  previously  soaked  it  in  boiling  water  to 
kill  insects  or  their  egg-s.  Press  it  till  its  wet- 
ness is  exchan- 
ged for  damp- 
ness, and  then, 
while  warm, 
scatter  it  loose- 
ly over  the 
seeds.  Press 
it  down,  invert 
over  the  Moss 

a  common  garden  pot,  lay  a  tile  on  the  hole,  and 
the  operation  is  performed. 

But  the  little  aparatus  thus  contrived  must  be 
watched.  In  a  day  or  two  lift  up  the  pot,  raise 
the  Moss,  and  examine  the  seeds.  If  th3  Moss 
is  dry,  which  is  not  likely  to  happen,  again  damp 
it  with  warm  water.  If  all  is  still,  have  patience. 
Thus  go  on  until  you  find  your  seeds  heginning 
to  grow.  Then  remove  the  tile  from  the  Iiole 
in  your  pot,  and  leave  them  for  another  day. — 
At  the  end  of  that  time  you  will  possibly  find 
that  the  seeds  have  grown  much  more ;  if  so, 
take  away  a  ])art  of  the  Moss,  so  as  to  give  the 
young  things  more  air  and  light.  The  next  day, 
raise  the  pot  on  one  side,  so  as  to  open  it  to  the 
south.  This  may  be  done  with  a  stone  placed 
beneath  its  front  edge ;  but  do  not  raise  it  all 
round,  because  if  you  do  the  strong  current  of 
air  setting  over  your  seedlings  and  through  the 
hole  in  the  pot  will  chill  them.  As  soon  as 
you  find  the  seedlings  green  and  plump  and 
stout,  the  Moss  may  be  entirely  removed  and  the 
pot  raised  higher.  And  very  soon  that,  too,  may 
be  quite  dispensed  with,  unless  there  are  frosts 
at  night,  or  bitter  dry  easterly  winds  by  day.  In 
the  former  case,  replace  the  pot  every  night  and 
take  it  off"  again  in  the  morning;  in  the  latter, 
it  is  wise  to  place  a  little  screen  between  the 
plants  and  the  wind.  For  this  purpose  a  pantile 
is  a  capital  thing,  but  a  piece  of  board,  or  any 
such  matter,  will  do. 

In  this  way  you  secure  all  that  you  want  in 
order  to  get  a  hardy  seed  to  grow  : — Darkness, 
moisture,  air,  warmth  ;  and  afterwards  moisture, 
air,  light,  and  shelter. 
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Let  no  one  say  that  large  seeds  cannot  thu3  be 
raised.  The  linest  Oaks  spring  from  Acorns 
dropped  in  the  forest  and  covered  by  a  few  leaves. 
The  Sycamore,  the  Ash,  the  Beech,  the  Horse 
Chestnut  will  all  sow  themselves  wherever  their 
seeds  can  stick  to  the  ground  until  a  coverlet  of 
leaves  is  moistened  by  an  April  shower  and  warm- 
ed by  an  April  sun.  Neither  have  such  seeds  any 
difficulty  in  steadying  themselves  by  their  roots; 
a  long  fang  is  driven  by  vital  impulse  into  the 
earth,  and  it  is  to  that,  arid  not  to  a  bit  of  the  bu- 
ried neck  of  the  stem  that  the  seedling  trusts  for 
support  and  nourishment. 

We  will  only  add  one  word.  Those  who 
have  ever  attempted  to  sow  seeds  upon  rockwork, 
know  to  their  cost  how  very  difficult  it  is  to  make 
such  seeds  take  root.  The  method  now  proposed 
;ms\vers  the  end  completely,  and  it  is  tlie  only 
plan  which,  in  difficult  cases,  does  succeed.  Ex- 
perto  crede  Roberto. 

THE  AMERICAN  FLORA  ;  or  History  of  Plant  and 
VVii.D  Flowers  of  America.     By  A.  B.  Strong,  M.  D. 

The  study  of  Botany,  as  a  general  thing,  is 
considered,  when  considered  at  all,  as  entirely 
foreign  to  the  cultivator  of  the  soil,  and  worthy 
only  of  the  attention  of  young  ladies  at  boarding 
schools  who  may  pursue  it  a  little  for  their  amuse- 
ment in  leisure  hours.  It  requires  but  a  moments 
reflection  to  convince  every  one  of  ordinary  in- 
telligence that  this  is  a  false  conclusion.  Botany 
consists  not  only  in  giving  plants  their  proper 
names  and  arranging  them  under  their  respective 
classes  and  orders,  but  it  includes  their  organiza- 
tion and  the  entire  phenomena  of  the  vegetable 
world.  This  gives  another  character  to  Botany 
and  places  it  in  the  position  it  ought  to  occupy  as 
one  of  the  most  important  studies  which  can 
claim  the  attention  of  every  farmer  and  gardener 
who  wishes  to  pursue  his  vocation  intelligbly. 

The  enlightened  agriculture  of  .the  present  day 
is  distinguished  by  the  attention  which  is  given 
to  the  organization  of  soils.  It  is  believed  that 
the  cultivator,  to  be  successful  in  improving  his 
land,  must  know  its  constituent  parts :  hence  we 
see  analysis  take  the  first  rank  among  the  inves- 
tigations of  agricultural  students.  The  great 
object  in  improving  and  preparing  soila  is  to 
facilitate  the  growth  of  plants,  and  if  it  be  neces- 
sary, to  know  the  character,  organization  and 
constituent  parts  of  the  soil.  It  appears  no  less 
so  to  know  the  character,  structure  and  habits  of 
plants  to  be  grown.  But  the  cultivator  should 
not  only  be  familiar  with  the  botany  of  the  useful 
plants,  but  even  of  the  noxious  weeds,  in  order  that 
he  may  more  easily  subdue  and  exterminate  them. 

But  aside  from  the  j)ractical  uiilily  of  this  sci- 
ence in  the  economy  of  Agriculture  and  Horti- 
culture, it  is  well  worthy  of  general  attention. 
The  vegetable  world  presents  a  wonderful  field 
for  research.  No  other  human  study  is  better 
calculated  to  refine  and  elevate  the  mind.  It 
seems  strange  indeed  that  intelligent,  knowledge 


seeking  people,  should  spend  their  entire  lives 
in  the  country,  practically  engaged  in  rural  pur- 
suits— surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  most  beau- 
tiful productions  of  the  earth,  from  the  bumble 
violet  in  the  grass,  to  the  towering,  majestic  oak, 
the  emblem  of  might — witliout  giving  a  moments 
consideration  to  their  wonderful  and  beautiful 
structure.  The  man  who  is  contented  to  plod 
along  mechanically,  wilfully  blind  to  the  beau- 
ties that  are  spread  before  him  and  around  him, 
surely  mistakes  his  destiny,  and  tramples  beneath 
his  feet  much  of  the  happiness  he  might  enjoy 
here.  We  would  not  have  people  become  en- 
thusiasts on  the  subject,  or  bestow  on  it  attention 
claimed  by  other  matters  of  more  immediate  im- 
portance ;  but  we  do  desire  to  see  every  one, 
whose  business  is  to  till  the  soil,  devote  a  rea- 
sonable share  of  attention  to  a  subject  an  ac- 
quaintance with  which  cannot  fail  to  promote 
both  their  interest  and  happiness. 

We  hope  the  teachers  who  are  now  trained  at 
the  expense  of  the  State  will  be  qualified  to  in- 
struct the  rising  generation  in  the  study  of  botany. 
It  should  be  taught,  and  that  properly  and  prac- 
tically, in  every  school  in  the  land.  No  man 
should  be  allowed  to  go  forth  as  a  teacher  into  an 
agricultural  district,  without  this  qualification. — 
Boys  are  required  to  spend  many  a  valuable  hour 
in  trying  to  remember  when  such  and  such  a 
hero  was  born,  and  how  and  when  he  died,  &c., 
that  we  know  by  experience  to  be  time  almost 
lost,  while  studies  of  the  greatest  practical  import- 
ance and  refining  influence  are  wholly  neglected. 

These  thoughts  have  been  suggested  by  the 
appearance  of  "The  American  Flora,"  two 
numbers  of  which  are  before  us.  It  is  got  up  in 
an  attractive  and  beautiful  style,  and  will  be  a  val- 
uable aid  to  the  botanical  student.  Each  num- 
ber contains  five  well  executed  colored  engra- 
vings, taken  from  nature.  Scientific  and  general 
descriptions,  medical  properties  and  uses,  botan- 
ical and  common  names,  natural  order,  and  class 
and  order  according  to  the  Linnccn  system, — all 
are  given  in  a  plain,  concise  manner. 

Those  who  wish  a  useful  and  at  the  same  time 
a  beautiful  periodical,  should  immediately  sub- 
scribe for  this.  Every  number  will  bring  you 
five  fine  engravings,  and  make  you  acquainted 
with  the  names,  history,  qualities  and  uses  of  five 
new  plants.  Is  not  this  worth  2.5  cents  1  Sure- 
\y  it  is.  It  is  published  on  the  first  of  every 
month  by  Strong  &  Bidwell,  Now  York,  at  <f  3 
a  year,  or  25  cents  each  number.  For  sale  by 
D.  M.  Dewey,  Arcade  News  Room,  Rochester. 

Hovey's  Magazine  announces  a  new  work, 
entitled  "  Tlie  Trees  of  America,  Pictorially, 
BotanicaUy  and  Entomologically  Dclincaicd,^^ 
^-c.  By  D.  J.  Browne,  author  of  the  Sylvia 
Americana.  The  work  will  no  doubt  be  an  in- 
teresting one  to  all  who  are  engaged,  less  or  more, 
in  the  cultivation  of  trees.  As  soon  as  it  comes 
along  here,  we  will  apprize  our  readers. 
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Buffalo  nortlcultural  Society. 

TiiF.  first  exhibition  of  this  Society  for  the  sea- 
son, was  held  on  Wednesday,  20th  May. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  being  present  on  the 
occasion,  and  can  say  .that  it  was,  all  things  con- 
sidered, (piite  creditable  to  the  society.  The  day 
was  unfavorable;  being  cold  and  windy,  many 
were  prevented  from  bringing  out  tlieir  best 
plants,  and  not  a  few,  we  presume,  were  prevent- 
ed from  coming  out  themselves.  It  was  early  in 
the  season,  too,  and  difficult  to  make  a  very  large 
exhibition. 

A  new  and  commodius  building  has  been  erect- 
ed, in  a  cheap,  temporary  manner,  in  the  rear 
of  Messrs.  McArthurs'  pleasure  garden,  where 
the  exhibition  was  held,  and  where  it  is  designed 
to  exhibit  regularly  in  future.  It  is  quite  spacious, 
and  when  completed,  will  make  a  fine  show-room. 

Members  of  the  society  are  admitted  free,  with 
their  families,  to  all  the'exhibitions ;  others  are 
charged  one  shilling  admission.  This,  \yhere 
the  exhibitions  are  held  monthly,  or,  sometimes, 
semi-monthlv,  aids  in  raising  a  fund  to  aid  the 
society  in  carrying  out  its  objects.  No  premiums 
are  given — all  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  having 
contributed  to  the  interestof  the  exhibition.  From 
the  taste  and  activity  manlfcsteu  by  tne  CxnGersj 
of  the  society,  and  the  interest  taken  in  the  mat- 
ter by  a  large  number  of  the  most  wealthy  and  in- 
fluential citizens  of  Buffalo,  we  have  every  reason 
to  expect  it  will  be  a  permanent  and  useful  insti- 
tution. 

The  ladies  are  foremost  among  its  friends. — 
They  constitute  the  greatest  number  of  exhibi- 
tors; and  the  elegant  boquets  were  arranged  by 
their  own  hands.  The  show-room,  too,  was  ren- 
dered attractive  by  their  continual  presence. 

Among  the  principal  exhibitors  we  might  men- 
tion the  following : 

Mr.  Elihu  Tyler,  Florist,  had  the  largest  as- 
sortment of  house  plants,  consisting  of  fine  roses, 
geraniums,  cactus,  &c. 

Mr.  A.  Bryant,  Nurseryman,  a  beautifiul  bas- 
ket of  tulips,  and  a  pyramid  of  miscellaneous 
flowers,  besides  house  plants  and  asparagus. 

Mr.  B.  Hodge,  Nurseryman,  cut  flowers,  house 
plants,  cactus,  &c.;  some  fine  seedling  and  To- 
bolsk rhubarb,  and  a  basket  of  8  or  10  varieties 
of  apples. 

Mrfi,  Lewis  F.  Allen,  (lady  of  the  President  of 
the  society,)  .several  fine  boquets  of  house  plants  ; 
and  from  Mrg,  Lewis  Eaton,  Mrs.  Millard  Fill- 
more, Mrs,  M,  Pratt,  Mrs.  E.  Ford,  Mrs.  C.  C. 
Bristol,  Mrs.  Thomas,  (lady  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  society,)  Mrs,  S,  C.  Love  and  others,  beauti- 
ful boquets, 

A  very  pretty  wreath  from  Miss  Rogers. 

W.  R.  Coppock,  Esq.,  exhibited  a  magnificent 
calla,  showing  an  unusual  size  of  loaf,  which  he 
said  he  watered  with  guano.  Mr.  C.  is  quite  an 
enthusiastic  amateur — has  a  green   house    and 


grapery  for  his  o\\n  amusement,  and  takes  much 
interest  in  whatever  relates  to  rural  affairs. 

The  President  of  the  society  deserves  great 
credit  for  the  personal  attention,  and  real,  heart- 
felt interest  which  he  takes  in  building  up  the 
society. 

^Ve  found  him  before  the  room  was  open,  busy- 
fitting  up  and  making  tlie  necessary  preparations 
with  his  own  hands;  and  during  the  whole  day 
and  evening,  he  remained  encouraging  by  pre- 
cept and  example. 

Why  would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  for  our  soci- 
ety to  erect  such  a  building  1  It  would  cost  but 
a  trifle.  We  have  more  materials  for  making 
fine  shows  than  the  people  of  Buffalo,  if  we 
would  but  concentrate  tiiem — get  them  together 
at  one  time  and  in  one  place.  Our  ladies  will 
come  forward  and  assist  on  such  occasions  as  well 
as  those  of  Buff'alo,  and  we  might  have  delight- 
ful monthly  or  semi-monthly  meetings.  Hun- 
dreds of  our  people  will  give  a  shilling  for  the 
privilege  of  going  into  a  garden  where  nothing 
is  to  be  seen,  nor  nothing  enjoyed,  but  a  prom- 
enade on  a  gravel  walk.  How  much  more  read- 
ily would  tliey  pay  for  seeing  a  fine  exhibition  of 
fruits  and  flowers  ?  The  Buffalo  Society  keeps 
open  in  the  evening;  and  at  the  close,  the  bO- 
quets  presented  are  sold  for  its  benefit.  We 
hope  our  society  will  make  immediate  arrange- 
ments for  a  grand  exhibition  in  .June  or  July,  as 
may  be  deemed  advisable,  and  imita-r.  in  union 
and  energy,  our  Buffalo  neighbors. 

We  give  this  notice  for  the  benefit  of  all,  and 
particularly  with  a  view  to  stir  up  a  proper  spirit 
in  Rochester. 


FOREST  TEACHINGS. 

A    SCRAP    FOR    THE    SJENTIMENTAL, 

Afar  away  in  the  greenwood  shade 

There  is  pleasant  company — 
The  bending  elm  and  the  wreathing  vine 

Each  whisper  a  word  to  thee — 
For  every  flower  has  its  voiceless  lore, 

And  a  lesson  it  teaches  well, 
And  all  we  need  is  an  earnest  heart, 

And  to  hear  and  heed  the  spell. 

Oh  some  they  love  best  their  mother  earth  ; 

And  they  creep  along  tis  near, 
As  if  a  voice  on  the  coming  blast 

Had  gived  thorn  cause  to  fear  ; 
And  cling  to  her  like  a  trusting  child, 

As  no  ill  could  roach  thorn  (here  ; 
.So  the  lowliest  lot,  and  the  humblest  lieart 

Feels  least  of  the  storm  of  care. 

And  some,  oh  they  leave  the  earth  below 

And  clamber  so  far  on  high. 
That  they  si^om  to  envy  the  shining  stars 

That  are  nearer  to  the  sky  I 
And  long  for  the  breath  of  autumn's  blast 

To  carry  tliom  far  away, 
To  some  holy  hoans  seem  tlrawn  to  heaven, 

Though  fettered  by  mortal  clay. 

And  some — they  on  ilie  lowly  earth 

IJut  look  to  the  ray  on  high. 
As  thankful  tlun'  wore  for  liome  and  rest^— 

I'.iit  bettor  limy  loved  ihe  sky. 
And  learn  wo  now  in  the  greenwood  shade 

The  lesson  that  these  have  given, 
Like  children  to  dwell  on  our  mother  earth, 

But  to  keep  one  eye  on  Heaven  1 
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Ackaowledsments. 

We  continue  the  list  of  acknowleuigments  commenced 
lastmontli,  but  have  not  room  to  complete  it  in  this  number. 

Paris  Burbcr,  Homer,  22  subscribers  ;  E.  T,.  Bartholomew, 
PortlaniJ  ,  17;  Dr.  K  liowen,  LynJon,  15;  C.  I,.  Button, 
Newark,  14;  Wm.  Bristol,  jr.,  Gainesville,  13;  H.  II.  Cole, 
W'm.  (Jolvill,  Hanover,  16;  B.  F.  Chilcott,  East  Hamburg, 
If)  ;  \^'ni.  Cozzens,  Un'on  Springs,  13;  J.  J.  Dickson,  Rose, 
24;  f).  H.  Daiiolds,  Elba,  16;  S.  B.  Dudley,  East  Bloom- 
field,  13;  Robert  Evans,  Erie,  Pa.,  20;  Wm.  Frazer,  Fow- 
lersville,  IG;  H.  IV.  Gerrish,  Edinhoro,  Pa.,  18;  W.  Hadley, 
Annapolis,  Ind.,  If';  G.  W.  Hiiikley,  Leonardsville,  16; 
N.  J.  Kollogg,  South  Avon,  20  ;  C.  A.  Knox,  Parma  Cen- 
tre, 14;  E.  VV.  Lawrence,  Rochester,  Mich.,  42;  T.  T. 
Lake,  Hunt'.s  Hollow,  16;  O.  M.  Moore,  Harford,  17;  A. 
Langworlhy,  (Jerry,  16;  IN.  Lounsbcry,  Elk  Creek,  Pa.,  !(!; 
E.  Miller,  Sherman,  13  ;  Thomas  Nevvlin,  Paoli,  Ind.,  14; 
A.  Owen,  East  Betliany,  14;  Silas  Pierce,  Butler,  Pa.,  17; 
T.  Riddle,  Darien,  24;  Alvin  Riee,  Hannibal,  1.5;  F.  P. 
Root,  Sweden,  14;  D.  M.  Smith,  West  Bloomfreld,  22;  H. 
Swan.  Mt  Morris,  20;  Riley  Senter,  Perry,  16;  S.  F.  Smith, 
Siloam,  15;  L.  Sirohridge,  Trumansburg,  15;  J.  A.  Smith, 
Vienna  X  Roads,  O.,  13;  C.  P.  Stone,  York,  15;  R.  K. 
Sanlbrd,  Fulto/i,  14  ;  W.  Thompson,  Alexander,  18  ;  M. 
Thumb,  Dewittville,  13  ;  J.  WicdiolT,  Romulus,  20  ;  A. 
Wheelock,  Moscow,  16;  A.  D.  Winslow,  Evan.s,  16. 

The  list  will  be  eonlinued  next  month.  Meantime,  we 
would  inform  our  friends  that  the  back  numbers  will  be 
supplied  to  all  new  subscribers.  We  are  now  engaged  in 
re-printing  the  January  number. 

We  respectfully  request  those  of  our  readers  who  can 
conveniently  do  so,  to  obtain  and  forward  subscriptions  ac 
cording  to  our  club  terms.  JN'ew  .subscribers,  in  sections 
where  the  Farmer  is  not  generally  taken,  will  oblige  us  by 
introducing  it  to  the  notice  of  their  friends  and  neighbors, 
and  obtaining  subscriptions. 


Rochester  Agricultural  Implemeut  Warehom.se,. 


We.stern  New  York  A^icultural  School. 

The  undersigned,  in  connection  with  Gen.  RAWSON 
HARMON,  of  Wheatland,  i\Ionroe  Co.,  will  open  on  the  1st 
of  May  next,  at  tlie  residence  of  the  latter,  an  A',jricultu- 
ral  School,  designed  to  teach  in  the  most  thorough  and 
systematic  manner,  both  the  Practice  and  the  Science  of 
Rural  Economy,  in  all  their  various  branches. 

The  Farm  is  large  and  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation, 
yielding  anni'.ally  some  1400  bushels  of  wheat,  sold  atextia 
price  for  seed,  which  is  eagerly  sought  after  in  all  the  wheat 
growing  districts  of  the  Union,  Gen.  Harmon  is  a  working 
practical  farmer,  and  will  devote  his  personal  attention  to 
the  instruction  of  all  pupils  attending  the  School.  There 
are  now  growing  on  tiic  jiremises  over  fifty  distinct  varieties 
of  Winter  Wheat.  The  undersigned  will  have  a  Chemicat 
Laboratory  for  the  analysis  of  soils,  plants,  and  animal  sub- 
stances ;  and  no  pains  will  be  spared  to  make  the  School 
the  most  practical  and  useful  of  any  in  the  State,  Able  As- 
sistants, both  in  Literature  and  Science,  will  be  employed, 
fo  soon  as  buildings  can  be  greeted  to  accommodate  a  large 
number  of  students. 

Terms — Twenty-five  Dollar.s  a  Quarter,  or  $100  a  Year 
— including  board,  washins,  tuition,  &c. 

April,  1846.  "  DAM  EL  LEE,  iM.  D, 


Sanford's  Straiv  Cutter. 

Forsalo  by  Rapai.je  &  Briggs  at  the  GENESEE  SEED 

STORE,  No.   10  Front  St.,  Rochester.      Price  $15, 
Rochester,  April  1846,  [4-tf.] 


Branch  Peas. — 100  Bushels  German  Branch  Peas,  a 
very  superior  article,  just  received  and  for  sale  at  the  Gen- 
esee Seed  Store.  [4]  RAP^LJE  &  BRIGGS, 


Straw  Cutters,  of  all  the  most  approved  kinds,  used  in 
Western  N,  Y,,  for  sale  cheap,  by 

RAPALJE  &  BRIGGS, 

No,  10,  Front-st. 


Grain  Cra.-lles — 50  .superior  Grain  Cradles,  made  by 
Hitch,  of  Caledonia,  and  others,  for  sale  at  the  Agricultu- 
ral Warehouse,  on  Front-st.,  by  JAMES  P,  FOGG, 


Castor  Oil  Beans.— Just  received,  and  for  sale  at  the 

Senesee  Sead  Store,  No,  10  Front-st.,  by 

[4]  RAPALJE  &i.  BRIGGS. 


HY  THOMAS  NOTT, 
The  Subscriber  having  purchased  the  interest  of  Mr,  Jas. 
P,  Fogg,  (late  B.  F,  Smith  &  Co.,)  in  the  Implkmknt  Busi- 
ness, will  continue  the  business  as  heretofore  at  the  old 
stand  on  Front-St.,  nearly  opposite  the  market.  The  under- 
signed has  united  a  Tin  Shop  with  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, where  tin  ware  will  be  made  expressly  for  the  retail 
trade  ; — and  a  good  assortment  of  wooden  ware  kept  con- 
stantly on  hand. 

In  his  assortment  may  be  found  the  following  articles  ■ 
Farmers'  Isiple-MENts,  consisting  of  the  most  celebrated 
PLOWS  now  in  use — Lnngdon's  Com  JVeeder  and  Potatoe 
Hiller  and  DigQ,',-  ,-  Cultivators  ;  Corn  F^ows,  and  a  good 
assortment  of  all  the  common  Plow  Points  now  used  ;  Ja- 
panned and  Brittania  Ware;  Spittoons;  Fancy  Nurse  Lamps; 
Wash  Basins  ;  Match  Safes  ;  Candle  Sticks  ;  Lamps,  &c! 
Brittania  Lamp  and  Candle  Sticks  ;  Tumblers  ;  Coffee  and 
Tea  Pots  ;  Ladles,  &c,.  <fcc. 

He  also  keeps  c^n.stantly  on  hand  a  general  assortment  of 
COPPER  AND  SHEET  IRON  WARE, 
and  is  prepared  at  all  times  to  make  to  order  any  article  in 
the  manufacturing  line.     Tin  Conductors  and  Eve  Troughs 
made  to  order. 

A  good  assortments  of  Log  and  Trace  Chains,  Shovels, 
Spades,  Manure  Forks,  and  Harvest  Tools  from  the  best 
manufacturing  establishments  in  the  country.  New  York 
Premium  Grass  Scythes, 

The  subscriber  has  made  and  is  making  a  large  addition 
to  his  stock,  and  solicits  the  patronage  of  all  the  old  cu.stom- 
ers  of  the  Rochester  Agricultural  Implement  Store  ;  and  all 
new  ones  that  may  favor  him  with  a  call,  will  find  by  deal- 
ing with  him  they  will  get  the  worth  of  their  iponey.  He 
will  sell  as  cheap  as  the  cheapest,  if  not  cheaper, — and  those 
wishing  article.s  in  his  line  will  find  it  for  their  advantage  to 
call  and  examine  his  stock  before  purchasing  elsewhere, 

THOMAS  NOTT. 

Rochester,  May,  1846.  [6-tf] 

CHOICE  FRUIT  TREES. 

For  Sale,  at  the  Rochester  Cormnerrial  Nurseri/,  on 
Main  street,  one  mile  east  of  the  Court  House.  The  sub- 
scribers offer  for  sale  nearly  200,000  Fruit  Trees  of  various 
varieties  and  sizes,  for  cash  or  credit,  upon  the  most  favor- 
able terms. 

Also — An  assortment  of  hardy  Ornamental  Trees  and 
Shrubs, 

Also — Scions  of  almost  every  description  of  Fruit,  The 
above  have  been  thoroughly  tested,  and  will  be  warranted 
of  the  kinds  represented, 

BISSELL  &,  HOOKER,  at  the  Nursery,  or 
J,   W,  BissELL,  No.  1,  Arcade  Hall, 

March  1,   1846,  2in. 

Eggs. — The  subscriber  h.as  for  sale  a  few  dozen  EGGS 
from  the  breed  of  fowls  described  by  Bement  as  the  "  Os- 
trich Fowls."     Price,  37^  cents  per  dozen, 

J,  W,  BISSELL, 
At  the  Commercial  Nursery,  Mahi-St.,  Rocliester. 


Plows  for  Sale. — We  have  on  hand,  and  intend  tn 
keep  constantly  for  .sale,  the  celebrated  Diamond  and  Wis- 
consin Plows,  the  merits  of  which  have  been  fully  tested. 
Price,  $7,00  for  medium  size.  The  farming  community  ar« 
resectfully  invited  to  give  us  a  call, 

RAPALJE  &  BRIGGS, 

2tf.  No.  10  Front-Bt 


The  newly  Imported  Horse  'Consternation' 

Wir.L  serve  mares  at  $20,  the  ensuing  season,  at  the  sta- 
bles of  C,  T.  ALBOT,  Stoke  Post,  Oneida  county,  N,  Y. 

He  is  sixteen  hands  high,  very  powerful,  and  has  splendid 
action.  He  was  got  by  Confederate,  dam  Curiosity  by  Fi- 
garo, He  took  the  First  Premium  at  the  State  Fair  in  Sop- 
tember  last,  [4-21*] 
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MOUNT  HOPE  BOTANIC  GARDEN  AND  I\URSER1ES, 

Rochester,  JV.  Y. 

[SouthSt.  Paulst.,  nearly  opposite  the  Cemetery.) 

The  Propi-ictors  of  this  Establishment  offer  for 

salo  an  unusually  large  and  fine  collection  of 

FRUIT  AND  OKNAiMEiNTAL  TREES, 

Flowering  Shuubs,  Vinks  and  Kosks,  Hardy  Hkrbace- 

ODS  Plants,  Double  Dahlias  and  Hulbous  Roots; 

Grape  Vines,  Raspberries,  Strawberries, 

ANi>  Gooseberries;    Asparagus   Roots, 

Rhubarb,    Slc.  ;     Hedge    Plants, 

Green  House  Plants,   &.c. 

The  collection  of  Fruit  Trees  comprises  the  most  popular 
-varieties  cultivated,  and  has  been  grown  with  the  greatest 
possible  care  to  ensure  accuracy.  The  Proprietors  are 
prartiral  and  experiertred  Niirserynien,  and  wholly  devoted  to 
the  business  ; — all  the  important  operations  arc  either  per- 
formed by  themselves  or  undre  their  immediate  inspection. 

Experience  has  fully  proved  that  the  trees  grown  at  this 
point,  in  addition  to  being  free  from  diseases,  are  better  ad- 
apted to  cold  climates  than  those  of  any  other  portion  of  the 
United  States. 

The  collection  of  Apples  includes  several  thousands  of 
the  famous  new  American  Apple,  the  "Northern  Spy." 

A  large  assortment  of  Pears,  of  the  choicest  kinds,  are 
propagated  on  quince  slocks  for  Dwarfs  and  Pyramids, 
and  will  l)ear  the  first  or  second  year  after  planting;  they 
are  admirably  adapted  for  garden  culture.  A  lot  of  these 
are  now  on  hand,  of  extra  size,  for  immediate  bearing. 

The  collection  of  Ornamental  Trees  is  large  and  fine, 
comprising  several  hundred  of  the  splendid  Pawlonia  Im- 
perials. The  catalogue  of  Roses  embraces  the  most  popu- 
lar new  varieties.  A  great  variety  are  propagated  for 
standard  or  Tree  Roses,  4  to  6  feet  high,  with  fine  heads. 

Of  Double  Dahlias  the  assortment  is  unsurpassed,  inclu- 
ding the  finest  show  flowers  yet  introduced  to  this  country, 
and  many  that  were  imported  last  season  at  5  guineas  each. 
A  catalogue  will  be  published  in  April. 

The  stock  of  Green  House  Plants  is  very  extensive,  and 
includes  the  most  beautiful  new  Pelargonium  (Geranium,) 
Fuchsia,  ("amcllia.  Calceolaria,  Verbena,  Cactus,  &c.,  &c., 
all  finely  grown,  and  will  be  sold  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

Trees  and  Plants  packed  in  the  best  manner,  and  shipped 
to  any  part  of  the  country  agreeable  to  order. 

Priced  catalogues  sent  gratis  to  all  post  paid  applications. 
Orders  from  unknown  correspondents  should  be  accompan- 
ied with  a  remittance  or  reference. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY 

Rochester,  April,  1846. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

E.  Taylor,  at  his  Steam  Factory,  No.  6  Hill- 
street,  is  extensively  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  dealing 
in  all  kinds  of  Agricultural  Implements.  Having  dur- 
ing the  past  year  visited  all  the  Agricultural  I'stsblishments 
in  J'hiladelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston,  and  secured  the 
right  of  many  valuable  Machines  and  Implements,  he  is 
prepared  to  furnish,  wholesale  and  retail,  all  kinds  of  Agri- 
cultural Utensils  found  in  the  eastern  cities,  such  as 

Grant^s  Patent  Fan-Mills,  Corn  Shellers,  Corn 
and  Coffee  Grinders,  Corn  and  Seed  Plant- 
ers,   Scythe   Snathes,   Straw    Cutters, 
Patent  Churns,    Pitchforks,  Pat- 
ent Parallel  Jaio  Vices, 

together  with  many  other  valuable  tools,  both  to  Farmers 
and  Mechanics. 

He  is  also  extensively  engaged  in  manufacturing  Bate^s 
celebrated  Pate7tt  Slidmg  Top  Cha/iiber  Shmver  Hath,  to  be 
used  in  chambers  or  sleeping  apartments,  without  the  least 
damage  to  carpets — the  nicest  article  in  the  world!  1100 
sold  in  four  months  in  New  York  city  the  past  season. 

Farmers  in  want  of  tools  or  im[>lements,  of  any  kind, 
would  do  well  to  call  and  examine.  For  sale  wholesale  and 
retail  at  the  Factory,  No.  (J,  Hill  street  ;  also  at  the  store 
No.  15  and  17,  Exchange  street.,  and  at  the  Genesee  Seed 
Htore,  No.  10  Front  street.  E.  TAYLOR. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  May,  1846. 


NEW  SEED  and  IMPLEMENT  WAREHOUSE. 


GENESEE    SEED    STORE   &   AGRICUL- 
TURAL WAREHOUSE, 
No.  10,  Front- Street,  Rochester,  N.    Y. 
The   Subscribers   respectfully  announce    to 

the  public,  that  they  have  opened  the  above  establishment 
for  the  .sale  of  GARDEN,  FIELD,  and  FLOWER  SEEDS, 
of  all  sorts — Agricultural  and  UorticitltHral  Impleynents,  Ma- 
chines,  df'C.  ^'C. 

They  intend  to  have  always  on  hand,  a  complete  assort- 
ment of  all  the  articles  wanted  in  this  line  by  the  Farmer 
and  Gardener.  No  pains  will  be  spared  to  procure  articles 
of  the  best  quality.  No  seeds  will  be  offered  but  such  as 
are  undoubtedly  fresh  and  genuine — raised  in  the  best  es- 
tablishments of  this  and  foreign  countries.  The  irrrplements 
will  embrace  all  the  newest  and  most  approved  kinds,  from 
the  best  manufacturers  in  the  country. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants,  ^'C,  will  be 
furnished  to  order  from  02ie  of  the  best  establishments  in  the 
country — the  well  known  Mount  Hope  Nurseries. 

The  principal  conductor  of  this  establishment  has  had 
many  years  practical  experience  in  the  business,  in  Roches- 
ter ;  and  being  well  known  to  a  lar  e  portion  of  the  agri- 
culturalists of  Western  New  York,  tie  undersigned  hope, 
by  devoting  constant  and  careful  attention  to  the  manage- 
ment of  their  business,  to  merit  and  receive  a  liberal  share 
of  patronage.  Farmers  and  others  interested,  arc  requested 
to  call  at  the  Genesee  Seed  Store. 

RAPALJE  &.  BRIGGS. 

Rochester,   Feb.  1,   1846. 


"Burrall's  Patent  Shell-Wheel  Plow." 


Saves  one-third  draft,  and  works  icell. 
Made  and  sold,  at  Wholesale  and  Retail,  by  CURTIS, 
ROSE  &  Co.,  (Geneva,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,)  manufactu 
rers  of  Threshing  Machines  and  Separators,  Clover  Mills, 
Corn  Shelling  Separators,  (a  new  and  desirable  article,) 
Steam  Engines  and  Boilers,  Mill  Gearings,  Water  Wheels, 
Stoves,  Hollow  Ware,  Potash  and  Caldron  Kettles,  &c. 

The  Wheel  Plows  and  Corn  Shellers  can  also  be  obtained 
at  the  following  places  : 

Rapalje  &.  Briggs,  Genesee  Seed  Store,  Rochester. 

Eden  Foster,  Batavia. 

Hall,  Rhoades  «fc  Sherman,  Syracuse. 

Peter  Ckonkhite,  Hallowell,  Canada. 

B.  F.  Daw  «t  Co.,  Bath,  Canada.  [4-3t] 


Peas  Wanted. — Wanted,  at  the  Genesee  Seed  Store, 
two  or  three  hundred  bushels  Peas,  of  the  first  quality,  for 
which  the  highest  cash  price  will  be  paid  by 

RAPALJE  &  BRIGGS. 

2tf  No.  10,  Front-st..  Rochester. 


Colman's  Asiricultiiral  Tour. — Subscribers  to  the 
above  work  are  hereby  notified  that  No.  5  is  now  in  tha 
hands  of  the  agent,  ready  for  delivery,  and  they  will  pleaso 
call  for  them.  JAMES  II.  WATTS,  Agent. 

Rochester,  April  1,  184(3. 


Wanted,  at  the  Genesee  Seed  Store,  500  bushels  Tim- 
othy and  Clover  Seed,  for  which  the  highest  cash  price  will 
be  paid  by  the  subscribers.  RAPALJE  «&  BRIGGS. 


1846. 
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Agricultural  Hooks. 

Sage  &  Brother,  comer  of  Buffalo  and  State  streets. 
Rochester,  have  a  large  and  well  selected  assortment  of  the 
most  approved  Works  on  Agriculture,  among  which  are  the 
following  : 

Johnson's  Farmer's  Encyclopedia — Dovvning's  Fruits  and 
Fruit  Trees  of  America — Boussingault's  Rural  Eoonomy — 
Johnston's  Agricultural  Chemistry — The  American  Poulter- 
er's Comp'^nion — Stewart's  Stable  Economy — Youatt  on 
the  Ilorsc — Hind's  and  Mason's  Farrieries — Youatt  and  Cla- 
ter  on  Cattle — ^Morrell's  American  Shepherd — Lilacklock's 
Treatise  on  Sheev — Farmers'  and  Emigrants  Hand  Book — 
Kenrick's  American  Orchardist — Bnell's  Farmer's  Instructor 
— Gaylord  &  Tucker's  American  Husbandry — Armstrong's 
Agriculture — A  Treatise  on  Vegituble  Physiology — Liebeg's 
Animal  and  Agricultural  Chemistries — lieatty  on  Agricul- 
ture— Falkn;'r's  Farmers  Treasure — Smith  on  Productive 
Farming — Fcssenden's  Complete  Farmer — Child  on  Beet 
Sugar — Fessondon's  New  American  Gardener — Johnson's 
Gardening  f'T  the  Toadies — Bridgeman's  Gardennr's  In- 
structor, [■i--^]  Rochester,  April,  184G. 


FARMKK?4,  CURE  YOUR  HOR8ES  ! 


GEO.   W,   MERCHANT  S  CELEBRATED 

GARGLING  OIL. 

A.N  Invaluable  Remedy  for  Horses,  Cattle  and 
other  domestic  animals,  in  the  cure  of  the  following  dis- 
eases: 

Fresh    Wounds, 
Galls  of  all  kinds, 


Sprams,   lirnises, 
Cracked  Heels, 
Ringf}one,    Windfalls, 
Poll  Eml,    Callus, 
Spavms,   Sweeney, 


Fistula,    Si /fast. 

Strains,   Lameness, 

Sa7id  Cracks, 

Foundered  Feet, 

Scratches  or  Grease, 

Mange, 

Horn  Di^tempnr. 


Also  a  valuable  Embrocation  for  diseases  of  the  I/umayi  Flesh. 

Since  the  virtues  of  the  Gargling  Oil  have  become  so  ex- 
tensively and  favorably  known  to  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  as  a  curative  oil  in  diseases  of  animals, 
and  as  a  consequence,  its  demand  becoming  great — there 
has  not  been  wanting  those  whose  cupidity  has  sug^^'ested 
to  them  that  if  they  could  concoct  something  as  nearly 
resembling  in  appearance  as  they  could  guess,  with  any 
hing  for  a  name,  they  might  urge  it  upon  unsuspecting 
customers  as  a  substitute  for  the  true  Gargling  Oil.  The 
proprietor  would  therefore  caution  those  who  purchase  to 
be  sure  the  name  of  G.  W.  Merchant  is  blown  on  the  side 
of  the  bottle.  All  others  are  an  attempt  at  imitation,  and 
nre  therefore  an  imposition. 

For  testimonials,  synopsis  of  diseases,  and  mode  of  treat- 
ment, see  pamphlet  which  accompanies  each  bottle. 

0=  Sold  at  the  ROCHESTER  SEED  STORE,  and  by 
Druggists  and  Store-keepers  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. 


Rakes — ^99  dozen  I.  Stark's  superior  Hay  Rakes,  for  sale 
at  the  Genesee  Agricultural  Store,  iVo.  10.  Front-st.,  by 
[4]  RAPALJE  &  BRIGGS. 


\  y-  \^-i 


y^ 


Com  Shellers !- 

at  No.  10,  Front-st, 


■A  first  rate  article,  price  $10,  for  si»le 
RAJ'ALJE  &  BRIGGS. 


ROCHESTER  SEED  STORE, 

AND 
WARE-HOUSE   FOR  FARMING   TOOLS. 

By   JAMES    P.  FOGG. 

The  subscriber  having  purchased  the  interest  of  Mr.  B.  F. 
Smith,  m  the  SEED  and  IMPLEMENT  business,  will  con- 
tinue the  busniess  as  heretofore  at  the  Rochester  Seed  Store 
on  Front  street,  nearly  oiiposite  the  market. 

The  subscriber  is  well  aware  of  the  important  relation 
wliich  the  seedsman  holds  to  the  whole  farming  communi- 
ty, and  that  on  his  honor  and  veracity  the  crop  and  profit  of 
a  season  in  some  measure  depend.  The  greatest  care  has 
been  used  in  selecting  the  seeds  offered  at  this  establishment 
for  the  ensuing  year,  and  they  can  be  relied  upon  as  pure 
and  genuine,  carefully  selected  and  raised  from  the  very 
best  varieties,  and  properly  cured.  Many  kinds  were  rais- 
ed in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  city,  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Cros- 
man,  and  under  the  inspection  of  the  proprietor  ;  others 
were  raised  by  experienced  seed  growers  ;  while  those  va- 
rities  of  foreign  growth,  which  experience  has  shown  are 
the  best,  such  as  Cabbage,  Cauliflowers,  Brocoli  all  the 
varieties  of  Garden  and  Field  Teurnip,  Scarlet  Short-Top 
Raddish,  Scarlet  and  White  Turnip-Raddish,  Dwarf  and 
Early  Peas,  with  Twenty  choice  varieties  of  FLOWER 
SEEDS,  have  been  imported  by  the  subscriber  from  tho 
long  established  house  of  R.  WRENCH  &  SONS,  of  Lon- 
don.   

AGENTS  for  the  sale  of  Rochester  Seeds  by 

the  package,  &c. — Attica,  H.  D.  Gladding.  Amsterdam, 
J.  W.  Sturtevant.  Auburn,  Hudson  &  Huckbee.  Albion, 
Charles  W.  Perkins.  Batavia,  Lucas  Seaver.  Ballston, 
E.  W.  L«e.  Buffalo,  W.  &  G.  Bryant.  Brockport,  A.  B. 
Bennet.  Canumlaigua,  L.  C.  Cheney  &  Co.  Cazenovia, 
Dr.  A.  Ford.  Castile,  Halsted  &  May.  Dansville,  H.  B. 
Williams  &  Son.  Elmira,  Tracy  Beadle.  Geneva,  Hem- 
iup  &  Cone.  Geneseo,  L.  Turner.  Hud,ion,  W.  &  G. 
Storrs.  Homer,  VVm.  Sherman  &.  Son.  Ithica,  Lewis  H. 
Culver.  Lockport,  S.  H.  Marks  &  Co.  LeRoy,  Tomp- 
kins &  Jlorgan.  Lansinghurgh,  R.  Harrison.  Mntnford, 
J.  Phelps  &  Co.  Mount  Morris,  R.  Sleej^er.  Oswego,  C. 
<fc  E.  Canfield.  Perry,  R.  H.  Smith.  Penn  Yan,  John  H. 
Lapham.  Palmyra,  Iloyt  iSo  May.  Port  Byron,  S.  K. 
Kcndriks.  Sco'tsville,  Garbutt  &  Co.  Schenectady,  D.  L. 
Powell.  Syracuse,  Foster  &  Nott.  Seneca  Falls,  C.  L. 
Hoskins.  Troy,  J.  Daggett  &  Co.  Utica,  J.  E.  Warner 
&  Co.  Union  Sjirings,  Wm.  Cozzcns.  Warsaw,  Dr.  A. 
Frank.  l^^itfrford,  Wm.  A.  Waldron.  Waterloo,  T. 
M'Clintock.  Wyoming,  ('ornwell  ifc  Maine.  Pttlsfield, 
Mass.  Isaac  L.  Cole.  Yt)rk.  James  SlcPhearson.  Adriaii,. 
Mich.  D.  K.  Underwood.  '  Brantford,  C.  W.  J.  &  R. 
Curtis.  Chicago,  III.  N.  Sherman,  Jr.  Columbus,  Ohio, 
John  Miller.  Detroit,  Mich.  J.  W.  Strong,  .Ir.  Hamilton, 
C.  H'.  S.  Kerr  &  Co.  Jouesville,  Mich.  Smith  &  George. 
Kingston,  C.  W.  Charles  Hsath.  London,  C.  W.  Edward 
Adams.  Monroe,  Mich.  Hosmer  Graham.  Marshall,  Mich. 
A  Callender.  Milwaukie,  W.  T.  Holton  &,  (Joodall— 
Jackson  &  .Icwcll.  Niagara,  C.  W.  James  Harvey.  Po7i- 
tiac,  Mich.  Rogers  &:  Dunklee.  St.  Catharines.  C.  W.  S. 
L.  St.  Johns — Boomer,  Brothers  &  Co.  Sprirtgfield,  Mass. 
Chapin  &  Gunn — Benj.  K.  Bliss.  Sandusky  City,  Ohio, 
W.  T.  &  A.  K.  West.  Toronto,  C.  W.  Robert  Love. 
Toledo,  Ohio,  Raymond  &,  Co.  Westfield,  Mass.  Jessup 
&,  Co.  Ypsilanti,  Mich.  Edmunds  &  Co. 
Rochester,  N,  Y.  JAMES  P.  FOGG. 
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MARKET  INTELLIGENCE. 

Rochester,  May  26,  1846. 

OuK  Produce  and  Provision  Market  is  excessively  dull. — 
The  recent  foreign  news  produced  an  unfavorable  effect 
npon  the  produce  market  in  this  city  and  Buffalo — though 
the  same  arrival  seems  to  have  produced  a  favorable  effect 
in  New  York, 

Wool. — But  few  lots  of  this  j-car's  clip  have  appeared  in 
market,  and  the  price  is  not  established.  The  prospect  is 
tliat  the  market  will  open  from  2  to  3  cents  less,  per  lb., 
than  last  season. 


New  York,  May  22— 3.J  P.  M. 

F»ouR.— 3000  bbls.  sold  for  exportation  at  $4,50  for  Mich- 
igan and  $4,5(j  for  Genesic.  Genesee,  for  con.sumplion, 
^.56  a  62.3.  No  sale  of  wheat.  Old  prices  are  no  longer 
bid  for  rye  ;  500  bush.  Tcnn.  brought  61  cts.  27U0  bush. 
N.  O.  mixed  corn  sold  at  60  cts.  56  lbs.  Corn  is  heavy  ; 
northern  oats  43  cts. 

I'oRK  is  heavy  at  $9  and  $11. 

Beef  $6,75  a  $7,50  for  mess  ;  city  prime  $5. 

The  foreign  news  is  considered  on  the  whole  as  favorable. 
T  he  quotation  of  26s  for  Hour  in  Liverpool  netts  $6.  The 
Knglish  quotations  for  pork  and  beef  are  quite  satisfactory. 

15,512  bbls.  flour,  15,907  bush,  corn,  and  3,600  wheat  re- 
ceived by  the  North  River  boats  on  Friday. — Jour.  Com. 


Buffalo,  May  25. 

There  has  been  a  better  demand  for  wheat  this  morning, 
but  to  effect  sales  holders  have  been  compelled  to  submit  to 
a  decline.  The  transactions  that  have  fallen  under  our  ob- 
servation are  the  sale  of  5300  bush.  Wabash  at  81  cts.,  and 
4500  bush.  Milwaukie  at  82.  The  demand  for  flour  for  ex- 
port is  also  very  fair,  but  here  the  views  of  buyers  and  sel- 
lers conflict,  the  former  refusing  to  offer  $3,75  and  the  latter 
evincing  an  unwillingness  to  sell  under  $3,81.  In  corn 
there  is  not  much  doing,  the  inquiry  being  limited  to  small 
lots  for  city  trade,  and  holders  generally  being  desirous  to 
sell  at  40  cts. 

24,186  bbls.  flour,  82,953  bush,  wheat,  and  29,549  corn 
arrived  by  Lake  from  Saturday  to  Monday  evening.  11,2J9 
bbls.  flour,  3.1,640  bush,  wheat  and  1000  bush,  corn  shipped 
east  by  canal  Saturday. —  Commercial. 


Rochester  Produce  Market — Wholesale. 


Wheat, 

Corn, 

Barley, '- 

Oats, .  -  - 

Flour, 

Beans, 

Apples,  bbl... 

Potatoes, 

Clover  Seed, 

Timothy, 

Hay,  ton, 

Wood,  cord,. . 
Salt,  bbl,.... 
Hams,  lb, 


88  a     92  1 

46 

48 

42 

45 

33 

35 

4.00 

4,12 

88 

1,00 

2,50 

37 

50 

5,00 

5,.50 

1,50 

2,00 

10,00 

12,00 

2,00 

2,.50 

1,25 

7 

Pork,  bbl, 

Pork,  cwt, 4,00 

Beef,  cwt, 4,00 


Lard,  lb. 

Butter,  lb, 11 

Cheese,  lb, 7 

Eggs,  doz, 8 

Poultry, 7 

Tallow, 6 

Maple  Sugar,  .- 
Slieep  Skins,  fresh. 

Green  Hides,  lb  3j 

Dry         "    6 

Calfskins,....  7 


12,00 

4,50 

5,00 

7 

11 


7 

8 

1,12^ 

7 


Agricultural  Societies. 

Monroe  Co. — The  next  meeting  of  the  Monroe  Co.  Ag. 
Society  will  be  held  at  thp  office  of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  on 
the  seco7id  Tuesday  in  Ano^usl,  for  the  purpose  of  appointing 
awarding  committees  and  making  other  arrangements  for 
the  Annual  Fair  to  be  held  in  October. 

Madison  Co. — The  fifth  Annual  Fair  of  this  Society  is  to 
be  held  in  the  village  of  Kalon,  on  the  22d  and  23d  days  of 
September  next.  S.  B.  Bl'rcfiari),  President;  L.  Linck- 
LEAN  and  Thomas  A.  Clark,  Secretaries. 

Allegany  Co. — Officers  elected  at  the  last  annual  meet- 
ing : —  Laurens  Hull,  .Angelica,  President;  Joel  Karr 
and  Brvce  Kerr,  V.  I'residents  ;  R.  ("hurch,  Rec.  Sec, 
and  A.  B.  Hull,  Angelica,  ('or.  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Seneca  C^o. — Fair  to  he  held  at  Waterloo,  Oct.  22,  23— 
John  Delaeield,  Geneva,  President,  and  J.  W.  Bacon, 
Waterloo,  Rec.  Secretary. 

Livingston  Co. — We  understand  that  the  Livingston  Co. 
Ag.  Society  is  to  hold  a  Plowing  Match  at  Avon,  on  the 
8th  of  June,  instant. 


The   Genesee    Farmer. 

VOLUlME  VII,  FOR  1846. 

Eacii  Number  of  this  Voh/tne,  (which  commencd  in  Janu- 
ary, 1846,)  instead  of  sixteen,  f07<;a(>w  TWENTY-FOUR 
LARGE  OCTAVO  PAGES,— w  pri?ited  on  new  type, 
ami  GOOV  paper, — and  embel/islwd  tcilh  apj-.ropriate  r-t^GHA- 
viNGS.  The  paper  \\  ill  make  a  handsome  volume  of  about 
three  hundred  fages,  suitable  for  binding  at  the  expiration  of 
the  year.  No  reasonable  expense  or  effort  will  be  spared, 
but  every  proper  exertion  used  to  make  it  acceptable  to  the 
Farming  community,  by  rendering  it  at  once  the  cheapest 
and  best  paper  of  its  size  and  kind  in  the  Union. 

Its  Editorial  Department  will  continue  under  tha 
supervision  of  Dr.  DANIEL  LEE,  its  present  talented  and 
popular  Editor.  Its  Hohticultur.\l  Department  will  be 
conducted  by  P.  B.\RRY,  Esq,  an  experienced  and  practi- 
cal Horticulturist. 

Ter-MS,  same  as  heretofore — Fifty  Cents  a  Year,  in 
advance  ;  5  copies  for  $2  ;  8  copies  for  $3. 

Now  is  the  time  to  subscribe!  and  those  who  wish  to  do  so, 
are  requested  to  send  in  their  orders  as  soon  as  convenient. 
Persons  ordering  the  paper  will  please  write  plainly  the 
name  of  the  Post  Office,  County  and  State  to  which  it  is  to 
be  sent — and  also  state  whether  they  have  the  January 
number.  Post  Masters,  and  other  friends  of  Agricultural 
Journals,  are  requested  to  obtain  and  forward  .subseriptiona 
for  the  Farmer.  Post  Masters  may  enclose  money  at  our 
ri.sk.     Address  D.   D.  T.  MOORE, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

To  Postmasters,  Agents,  «Scc. 

Post  Masters  and  others  who  have  interested  themselves 
in  obtaining  and  forwarding  subscriptions  for  the  Farmer, 
will  please  accept  our  sincere  thanks  for  so  generous  an  ex- 
ercise of  their  influence.  We  trust  they  are  disposed  to 
continue  tJieir  valuable  aid  in  behalf  of  this  publication — by- 
extending  its  circulation,  and  thus  enhancing  its  usefulness 
in  their  various  localities. 

TO  CLUBS. — Any  Post  M.ister  or  other  person  who  has 
sent  us  eight  or  more  subscribers,  will  be  furnished  with 
any  additional  number  of  copies  at  the  club  price — 37  j  cents 
each.  We  hope  our  friends  will  bear  this  in  mind,  and  for- 
ward the  subscriptions  of  those  who"vvant  the  Farmer. 

IXIf  We  occasionally  send  specimen  numbers  of  the 
Farmer  to  Post  Masters  and  others  who  are  not  subscribers. 
Will  those  who  thus  receive  it,  introduce  the  paper  to  the 
notice  of  their  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  obtain  and 
forward  subscriptions  according  to  our  club  terms  1  We 
think  it  will  compare  favorably  with  other  agricultural  pub- 
lications, especially  when  its  size  and  terms  are  taken  into 
consideration.  Those  u-ho  like  the  manner  and  matter  of 
the  Farmer  can  essentially  aid  in  sustaing  it,  by  exercising 
a  portion  of  tlieir  influence  in  its  behalf — and  we  shall  duly 
appreciate  and  acknowledge  all  such  favors. 
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Agricultural  Report  for  June. 

June  is  a  very  important  month  to  the  hus- 
bandman. That  of  1846  has  been  very  favora- 
ble to  the  growtli  of  all  cultivated  plants.  Crops 
have  suffei'ed  more  from  insects,  than  any  other 
injury.  The  weather  last  fall,  and  this  spring, 
has  been  extremely  propitious  to  the  multiplica- 
tion of  those  minute  depredators  which  most 
annoy  the  agriculturist.  Peaches,  plums,  and 
cherries  have  suffered  very  severely — while  ap- 
ple, pear,  and  other  fruit  trees  have  not  wholly 
escaped.  Cucumber,  pumpkin,  and  melon  vines 
have  been  wholly  destroyed  on  many  farms,  and 
on  all  more  or  less  injured.     We  have  tried  ash- 


timothy,  and  other  grasses.  These  should  be  cut 
for  hay  ^\■hen  in  lull  blossom.  The  reason  is 
that,  at  such  period  of  their  existence,  the  stems, 
leaves,  and  heads  of  these  plants  contain  the 
most  sugar,  or  sacharine  matter,  with  which  to 
nourJsli  and  elaborate  their  seeds.  After  a  plant 
has  ripened  its  seed,  whether  it  be  clover,  timo- 
thy, corn,  or  beet,  its  leaves  and  stems  are  com- 
paratively worthless  as  food  for  domestic  animals. 
In  transforming  the  honey  in  a  clover  head  while 
in  blossom  into  seed,  there  is  a  waste  of  nutri- 
tious matter,  by  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  at 
the  expense  of  the  honey  which  is  given  off  from 
the  surface  of  the  petals.  It  is  by  the  consump- 
tion of  carbon  that  heat  is  generated  in  the  mat- 
ter that  forms  infant  seeds.  Grass  should  not  be 
cut  till  it  gets  its  growth  and  is  about  to  form 
seed,  for  the  reason  that  its  sacharine  matter  is 
small  before  that  period. 

In  applying  a  mixture  of  strong  hard-wood  ash- 
es and  salt  to  the  hills  of  corn,  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  dust  the  leaves.  We  have  seriously 
injured  several  rows  by  allowing  caustic  ashes  to 
fall  on  the  leaves  of  corn.  M^e  mix  two  parts  of 
ashes  to  one  of  salt,  and  spread  around  the  stems 
on  each  hill  about  a  heaping  table  spoonful  at 
the  first  hoeing.  If  our  soil  did  not  abound  in 
gypsum  and  lime,  we  should  add  both  to  our  ash- 
es and  salt  before  their  application. 

Wheat,  according  to  present  appearances,  will 
be  about  an  avei'age  crop.  It  would  have  been 
unusually  large,  had  not  the  Hessian  fly  been 


es,  salt,  soap  suds,  decoction  of  tobacco,  and  kill 

ing  bugs  with  the  fingers,  for  the  protection  of'  more  abundant  and  destructive  than  common. — 

vines.     The  latter  process  we  find  the  most  ef-j  The    writer    has    counted    thirty-eight    of    the 


fectual, 

A  large  brown  grub  has  been  very  destructive 
on  corn  and  beans  in  this  neighborhood,  cutting 
off  the  stems  just  below  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
The  small  wire-worm  has  not  been  absent,  nor 
idle,  in  its  labor  of  mischief.  Notwithstanding 
the  sad  depredations  of  insects,  most  spring  crops 
are  quite  promising.  Corn,  peas,  barley,  oats, 
and  potatoes,  where  unmolested,  are  forward,  and 
most  luxurient.  A  number  of  warm  showers 
has  served  to  furnish  a  larger  growth  of  clover, 


young  of  this  insect  in  a  single  stem  of  wheat, 
and  many  that  contained  from  ten  to  twenty  larvce. 
Taking  Western  New  York  together,  the  loss 
from  the  fly  alone  will  doubtless  be  at  least  500,- 
000  bushels.  In  the  "Farmer's  Dictionary"  (a 
work  recently  published  by  the  Harpers,)  it  is 
recommended  "to  seed  early"  as  a  preventive 
against  injury  from  the  wheat  fly.  This  certain- 
ly is  bad  advice,  so  far  as  this  latitude  is  con- 
cerned. All  wheat  growers  in  Wheatland  con- 
cur in  saying  that  early  sown  wheat  has  suffered 
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much  more  from  the  attacks  of  the  fly  than  late 
sown.  Mr.  William  Garbutt,  who  has  plowed 
up  some  14  acres  of  wheat  and  sown  the  field 
with  oats,  in  consequence  of  having  the  wheat 
destroyed  by  the  Hessian  fly,  assures  us  that  his 
loss  is  mainly  owing  to  early  sowing,  at  or  near 
the  first  of  September. 

Of  the  fifty  varieties  of  winter  wheat  sown  by 
Gen.  Harmon,  no  one  has  escaped  the  ravages 
so  well  as  his  Improved  White  Flint.  Mr.  Ells- 
worth, late  Commissioner  of  Patents,  in  a  letter 
published  in  the  recent  Report  of  his  successor, 
makes  the  following  statement  in  regard  to  the 
reluctance  with  which  insects  feed  on  this  varie- 
ty of  wheat: — "A  remarkable  circumstance  oc- 
curred in  my  wheat  field,  where  several  varieties 
were  sown.  The  red  chafl",  bald  wheat  was  at- 
tacked by  the  army-worm,  and  the  stalks  com- 
pletely stripped.  When  the  worms  reached  the 
white  flint  wheat,  obtained  of  Gen.  Harmon,  of 
Wheatland,  N.  Y.,  they  stopped,  and  went  around 
the  piece  without  touching  a  single  stalk!'''' 

Mr.  Ellsworth  cultivates  a  large  farm  near 
Lafayette,  Indiana. 

The  fly  does  not  wholly  refuse  to  deposit  its 
eggs  on  the  stems  of  the  most  ^m/-like  wheat, 
nor  do  its  larvte  omit  to  draw  their  nourishment 
from  tin's  plant.  All  that  can  he  said  is,  that  it  is 
less  aftected  than  any  other  variety  of  which  we 
have  any  knowledge 

Our  early  Southern  wheat,  particularly  a  vari- 
ety known  as  "xMabama  W'heat,"  has  been  great- 
ly injured  by  mildew.  By  the  aid  of  a  good 
microscope,  the  writer  of  this,  and  the  pupils  at- 
tending the  Western  New  York  Agricultural 
School,  have  been  able  to  see  the  spores,  or  seeds 
of  tins  parasite,  growing  on  the  leaves  of  wheat. 

The  '■•■Touland  Wheat,"  brought  from  Eng- 
land last  season  by  Mr.  Fuller,  of  Cayuga, 
(some  of  which  he  gave  Gen.  Harmon,)  has 
been  nearly  destroyed  by  the  fly. 

A  beautiful  specimen  of  wheat  sent  from  the 
province  of  Leon,  in  Spain,  to  Isaiah  Townsend, 
Esq.,  of  Albany,  by  our  Consul  at  Bilboa,  and  by 
him  given  to  Gen.  H.,  has  stood  the  winter  well. 
It  is  but  slightly  atfected  by  insects.  Its  straw  is 
small,  leaves  of  a  medium  size,  and  slightly  at- 
tacked by  mildew. 

We  have  three  varieties  of  Virginia  wheat 
whicli  have  stood  the  winter  well,  are  early,  and 
promise  good  returns.  They  are  the  "Orange," 
"Blue  Stem,"  and  "Virginia  Red  Bald."  The 
.fly  has  worked  but  little  among  these  plants. 

Samples  received  from  Leghorn,  Germany, 
and  Tuscany,  have  proved  nearly  total  failures. 
A  specimen  from  Botany  Bay  is  hardy,  has  til- 
lered well,  and  promises  a  good  crop. 

To  prevent  mildero  and  rust,  land  should  be 
well  drained,  free  from  weeds  and  grass,  and  not 
contain  an  excess  of  vegetable  matter.  Char- 
coal, ashes,  salt,  and  lime,  are  of  great  service  in  j 
forming  firm  straw,  and  thus  refusing  a  nidus  j 


for  the  growth  of  parasites.  There  is  consider- 
able danger  of  loss  from  rust,  owing  to  the  luxu- 
riance of  the  stems  and  leaves  of  wheat  plants, 
their  large  size,  loose  and  spongy  texture.  Of 
course  much  will  depend  on  the  weather  for  the 
next  two  or  three  weeks.  If  this  shall  be  hot, 
damp,  and  cloudy,  immense  injury  will  be  done. 
To  avoid  the  Hessian  fly  our  best  wheat  growers 
regard  it  as  quite  early  enough  to  begin  their 
seeding  at  or  after  the  16th  of  September. 
Western  N.  Y.  Ag.  School,  June  22. 


Renovation  of  Soils. 

Dr.  D.  Lee — Sir:  At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
j  Orange    Agricultural    Club,    a   resolution   was 
I  adopted  requiring  the  Corresponding  Secretary 
I  to  send  you  a  copy  of  a  Report  on  a  farm  made 
by  a  Committee,  with  the  request  that  you  will 
give  your  views  upon  it.     In  obedience  to  that 
resolution  I  enclose  you  the  following  report. — 
Any  communication  from  you  directed  to  Liber- 
ty Mills,  Orange  Co.,  Virginia,  will  be  thankful- 
ly received. 

Very  respectfully, 

Ebenezer  Goss,  Cor.  Sec'y. 
Somerset,  Va.,  May  9,  1846. 

REPORT. 

The  facts  connected  with  the  past  and  present 
condition  of  Farm  No.  3  (Mr.  Henshaw's,)  es- 
pecially referred  to  by  the  committee  on  farm- 
ing are  of  peculiar,  and  great  interest,  to  all  de- 
pendent on  Wheat  as  a  staple  crop. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  appearance  of  this  farm 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  Southwestern  mountain 
lands  generally,  unless  it  be  its  comparative  ex- 
emption from  puff"  or  blown  land,  and  its  abound- 
ing more  in  rich  gravelly  slopes,  and  in  some 
parts  the  greater  adhesiveness  of  the  soils.  More 
than  30  years  ago,  and  before  the  introduction  of 
any  improving  system,  its  reputation  was  deser- 
vedly high  for  its  especial  adaptation  to  wheat. — 
About  the  year  1815,  the  five  shift  rotation,  or 
three  consecutive  crops  in  grain  —  two  of  wheat 
and  one  of  corn  —  with  two  years  of  clover  in- 
tervening, and  the  liberal  use  of  gypsum,  was 
commenced.  Much  of  the  clover  of  the  first 
years  was  mowed  for  hay  and  seed.  That  of  the 
second  in  some  instances  closely,  and  in  others 
partially  grazed  previous  to  preparation  for  wheat. 
This  system  was  steadily  adhered  to  up  to  1835, 
from  which  time  to  1840  but  little  gypsum  was 
used.  The  crops  of  wheat  from  the  commence- 
ment of  this  system  progressively  improved  till 
1830  in  seasons  equally  favorable,  and  14  bush- 
els to  1  sown  was  harvested  in  that  year.  Since 
that  period  the  wheat  crops  have  rapidly  declined, 
and  with  the  exception  of  one  year  when  8  to  1 
was  made,  it  is  believed  they  have  not  received 
more  than  from  two  to  four  bushels  from  one  of 
seed. 

Since  1840  no  regular  rotation  has  been  ob- 
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served,  and  the  use  of  plaster  has  been  resumed, 
and  liberally  applied,  without  however,  its  usual 
effect  on  vegetation.  During  the  first  ten  or  fif- 
teen years  after  its  use  was  commenced  ils  ac- 
tion upon  clover  and  wheat  was  truly  marvelous, 
and  from  the  rich  luxuriance  of  these  crops,  and 
the  improved  aspect  of  the  soil,  the  highest  de- 
gree of  enduring  fertility  was  anticipated. 

More  attention,  during  the  whole  of  this  period, 
was  paid  to  making  and  applying  manure  than 
perhaps  on  any  other  farm  in  the  county,  and  as 
tobacco  has  not  been  cultivated,  the  manure  has 
been  used  for  the  general  improvement  of  the 
farm,  and  not  on  particular  fields  for  the  benefit  of 
that  crop.  While  such  has  been  the  diminution 
of  the  wheat  crop,  the  capacity  of  the  soil  for  the 
production  of  corn  has  greatly  increased.  Heav- 
ier crops  of  this  grain  is  being  now  raised  than 
ever  before. 

Clover  also  has  declined,  although  not  to  the 
same  extent  of  wheat.  On  an  adjoining  farm, 
identical  in  soil  and  all  its  leading  characteristics, 
where  clover  and  plaster  have  been  used  only  for 
the  last  three  years,  ten  bushels  of  wheat  to  one 
sown  was  harvested  the  present  year.  On  the 
farm  under  review  only  three  bushels  of  wheat 
from  one  of  seed  was  harvested,  from  land  that 
yields  a  third  more  corn  tlian  the  former.  Fields 
that  have  not  produced  a  crop  of  the  latter  grain 
(corn,)  for  six  or  eight  years,  if  thoroughly  pre- 
pared and  well  sown  with  \vheat  in  due  season, 
produce  crops  really  worth  harvesting.  Every 
change  of  rotation  has  been  resorted  to  on  the 
farm  that  fails  to  bring  wheat,  without  improve- 
ment. 

That  this  is  not  owing  to  ^^'nerrtZ sterility  is  ev- 
ident from  the  fact  that,  other  crops  succeed  where 
wheat  will  not  grow.  Similar  instances  of  the 
special  exhaustion  of  the  soil  have  occurred  in 
other  districts  of  our  country,  and  are  doubtless 
to  be  attributed  to  the  injudicious  course  of  culti- 
vating the  same  crop  too  frequently  on  the  same 
land,  instead  of  alternating  unlike  crops,  and 
thereby  enlarging  the  interval  between  crops  of 
a  like  composition.  Our  very  limited  acquain- 
tance with  agricultural  chemistry  would  deter  us 
from  hazarding  an  opinion  or  even  a  conjecture 
on  so  interesting  a  subject  but  for  the  hope  of  at- 
tracting to  it  the  attention  of  others,  whose  taste 
and  pursuits  may  enable  them  to  point  out  a  rem- 
edy where  the  evil  already  exists,  and  the  means 
by  which  it  may  be  avoided  where  it  may  yet 


occur. 


Jas.  Newman, 
Jno.  Willis, 
E.  Henshaw, 


Com.  on  Farms. 


ANSWER  TO  THE  ABOVE. 

We  omit  the  speculations  of  the  Committee 
from  a  lack  of  room. 

The  facts  in  this  well  authenticated  case  are  of 
great  importance.     They  elucidate   a  material. 


and  by  many  doubted  point  in  the  science  of  ag- 
riculture. Practically  they  demonstrate,  what 
we  have  long  maintained,  that  neither  ordinary 
barn  yard  manure,  nor  gypsum  alone  is  adapted 
to  the  production  of  perfect  wheat  plants.  So 
long  as  the  surface  soil  contains,  in  fair  propor- 
tions, all  the  elements  of  wheat,  this  crop  may  be 
successfully  cultivated.  But  when  it  fails  in  that 
regard,  the  restitution  of  tlie  lacking  ingredients 
is  a  matter  more  difficult,  in  pratice,  than  most 
men  are  aware  of.  We  suppose  from  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  culture  of  the  farm  in 
question,  that  the  surface  soil  now  lacks  the  phos- 
phoric acid  required  to  form  good  crops  of  wheat. 
In  forming  1000  lbs  of  the  seeds  of  this  invalua- 
ble plant,  nature  uses  not  far  from  twelve  pounds 
of  the  acid  above  named.  If  a  farmer  were  to 
feed  1000  lbs.  of  shelled  corn  to  his  swine,  and 
save  every  particle  of  their  dung  and  urine  to 
apply  to  his  wheat  fallow,  and  all  the  phosphoric 
acid  in  the  manure  should  enter  into  the  compo- 
sition, not  of  the  stems  and  seeds  of  wheat,  but  of 
the  seeds  alone,  it  would  furnish  phosphorus 
enough  for  only  400  lbs.  of  wheat.  We  wish  to 
call  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that,  it  requires 
2500  lbs,  of  corn  to  furnish  the  mineral  elements 
necessary  to  make  1000  lbs.  of  wheat.  Hence, 
it  is  obvious  that,  to  make  that  amount  of  wheat 
from  manure  formed  by  the  consumption  of  corn, 
a  large  excess  of  other  ingredients  than  phos- 
phates— mainly  organic  elements — must  be  ap- 
plied to  the  soil.  This  excess  will,  in  practice, 
be  found  injurious,  if  not  ruinous  to  the  crop. — 
The  same  reasoning  will  apply  with  greater 
force  when  one  attempts  to  form  the  seeds  of 
wheat  from  connnon  barnyard  manure, -which  is 
itself  made  up  of  the  elements  contained  in  corn 
stalks  and  leaves,  timothy,  blue  grass,  oats,  buck- 
wheat, &c.  As  a  general  rule,  we  find,  on  a 
critical  examination,  that,  it  will  take  six  parts 
of  dry  barnyard  manure  to  form  all  the  constitu- 
ents required  to  make  one  part  of  the  seeds  of 
wheat.  This  is  true  of  wheat  straw.  In  making 
the  latter  into  manure  and  then  into  potatoes, 
there  is  a  loss  of  50  per  cent,  of  the  fertilizing 
elements  contained  in  wheat  straw.  But  we  are 
digressing. 

One  reason  ivhy  a  fair  crop  of  corn  may  be 
grown  on  land  that  will  not  bear  wheat  is,  be- 
cause the  roots  of  corn  are  three  times  longer 
than  those  of  wheat,  and  hence  imbibe  the  mine- 
ral elements  required  to  form  the  ash  in  the 
stems,  cobs,  and  seeds  of  this  plant,  from  a  depth 
in  the  earth  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  the  roots 
of  the  wheat  plant.  Hence,  too,  a  soil  that  has  so 
little  phosphoric  acid  that  it  will  grow  only  four 
bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  may  raise  twenty-five 
of  corn.  The  roots  of  clover  are  longer  than 
those  of  wheat,  and  of  course  draw  alkaline  phos- 
phates from  a  greater  depth  than  the  latter  plant. 

It  is  owing  to  this  fact  that  by  plowing  in  a  crop 
of  clover  on  a  wheat  fallow,  we  place  in  the  sur- 
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face  soil  valuable  minerals  which  the  long  tap 
roots  of  clover  have  drawn  from  the  subsoil  be- 
low. But  when  even  that  resource  fails,  from  a 
lack  of  deep  plowing,  excessive  cropping,  or  both, 
then  partial  sterility  is  inevitable,  unless  the  ag- 
riculturist shall  use  bone  earth  and  wood  ashes 
equal  to  the  demand  of  his  wheat  crops.  Bones 
may  be  reduced  to  small  pieces  by  boiling  a  few 
hours  in  lie,  and  can  then  be  sown  at  the  rate  of 
200  lbs.  per  acre,  with  double  that  weight  of  un- 
leached  ashes.  This  is  our  prescription  to  pro- 
duce wheat  on  the  farm  desci-ibed  by  the  Com- 
mittee. We  will  add  that,  Mr.  Hensliaw  should 
plow  his  land  a  little  deeper  than  he  has  hitherto 
been  M-ont  to  plow,  for  wheat.  He  will  find  the 
addition  of  common  salt,  gypsum,  and  lime  ben- 
ficial,  but  must  not  depend  on  either  to  yield 
phosphoj'ic  acid. 

We  fully  concur  with  the  committee  in  their 
remarks  as  to  the  importance  of  having  this  soil 
analyzed.  Every  man  accustomed  to  reason  ad- 
mits, that  it  takes  100  lbs.  of  somelhing  to  make 
100  lbs.  of  wheat.  Will  he  not  also  admit  that, 
the  producer  of  this  bread-forming  grain  should 
know  how  much  of  this  "  something"  he  has  in 
his  soil  ?  So,  too,  if  a  farmer  wishes  to  feed  a 
ton  of  hay  to  his  cow,  and  then  make  her  manure 
into  a  crop  of  potatoes,  should  he  not  know  what 
elements  his  potato  plants  must  have  ?  and  what, 
the  ton  of  hay  will,  and  what  liunll  7iot  furnish? 
It  is  obvious  that  no  animal  can  create  out  of 
nothing  a  new  element,  or  add  to  any  one  con- 
tained in  its  food  and  drink.  To  know  the  char- 
acter of  any  manure,  one  must  understand  the 
precise  composition  of  the  food  and  drink  out  of 
which  the  manure  was  formed.  As  the  ash  of 
timothy  hay  contains  only  15  percent,  of  potash, 
while  the  ash  of  potatoes  contains  51*  per  cent, 
of  that  alkali,  it  is  obvious  that  it  will  take  340 
lbs.  of  the  natural  minerals  in  timothy  to  yield  that 
51  i  lbs.  of  potash  found  in  100  lbs.  of  potato  ash. 

A  man  might  as  well  attempt  to  make  a  ])Ound 
of  solid  bone  out  of  the  materials  in  a  pound  of 
bread,  as  to  think  of  making  a  pound  of  oat  straw 
into  manure,  and  the  manure  into  a  pound  of 
oats.  How  few  practical  farmers  can  tell  how 
many  oats  100  lbs.  of  oat  straw  will  make;  and 
what  addition  to  oat  straw  manure  is  necessary  to 
use  it  up  to  the  best  advantage  in  making  it  into 
pciis,  beans,  corn,  flax,  wheat,  rye,  apple  trees, 
or  any  other  cultivated,  living  thing  1  To  make, 
by  artificial  means,  a  large  yield  of  good  plump 
wheat,  and  at  a  remunerating  profit,  requires  a 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  agriculture.  Prac- 
tical men  that  desj)ise  the  aid  of  science  usually 
apply  too  much  of  several  ingredients,  of  which 
there  is  no  lack  in  the  soil.  Like  the  old  alchym- 
ists  they  attempt  to  trjansmute  a  ton  of  iron  into 
a  like  weight  of  pure  gold,  and  of  course  fail. — 
They  imagine  that  the  sulphur  and  lime  in  gyp- 
sum can  be  transformed  into  bread,  meat,  butter, 
potatoes,  cabbage,  and  turnips,  with  equal  facility. 


How  to  make  ¥inegar. 

Many  people  find  it  difficult  to  make  good 
vinegar.  When  we  moved  to  Wheatland  on  the 
first  of  May  we  found  two  barrels  partly  full  of 
old  cider  standing  in  the  sun,  in  the  hope,  on  the 
])art  of  the  owner,  that  the  cider  would  become 
acetic  acid.  A  few  grapes,  and  we  believe  some 
yeast  had  been  put  into  the  barrels,  but  still  the 
transfoi-mation  would  not  take  place.  By  the 
following  process  good  vinegar  was  made  in  two 
or  three  days,  and  with  closer  attention  might 
have  been  made  in  30  hours  : 

One  barrel  was  set  up  on  end,  the  hoops  start- 
ed and  the  upper  head  taken  out.  The  cider 
was  taken  out  down  below  the  middle  of  the  bar- 
rel, so  that  the  bung  could  be  open  to  admit  the 
air.  Several  small  sticks  were  set  on  end  in  the 
barrel,  on  the  upper  extremetles  of  which  pieces 
of  shingle  rested  just  above  the.  surface  of  the 
cider.  On  these  strips  of  shingle  was  placed  a 
quantity  of  clean  pine  shavings,  which  happened 
to  be  at  hand.  With  these  the  barrel  was  loosely 
filled.  A  pailful  or  two  of  the  cider  was  drawn 
by  tapping  the  barrel  near  the  lower  head,  and 
warmed  to  blood  heat,  and  made  to  trickle  down 
over  the  wliole  surface  of  tlie  shavings  into  the 
cider  below.  After  this,  sufficient  heat  was  gen- 
erated by  the  active  chemicle  action,  or  acetous 
fermentation  that  followed,  to  keep  the  shavings 
at  98  °  ,  or  thereabouts.  So  soon  as  the  cider 
began  to  turn  sour  a  part  of  it  was  made  to  trickle 
down  a  piece  of  old  carpet  like  an  untwisted 
rope  into  the  bung-hole  of  the  other  barrel  of 
cider.  This  barrel  was  tapped,  and  the  cider 
drawn  and  poured  over  the  shav^ings,  and  also 
converted  into  good  vinegar. 

The  rationale  of  making  alcoliol  and  acetic 
acid  is  this : 

The  alcohol  found  in  cider,  wine,  beer,  fer- 
mented milk,  whiskey,  &c.,  is  made  of  elements 
contained  in  sugar  and  starch,  which  are  elabo- 
rated by  living  plants  in  their  fruit,  like  apples 
and  grapes  ;  and  seeds,  as  in  corn,  rye,  and  bai'- 
ley.  Starch  and  sugar  are  composed  of  elements 
precisely  alike  in  character  and  quantity,  viz  : 
12  parts  of  carbon,  10  of  oxygen,  and  10  of  hy- 
drogen. Before  alcohol  is  formed  of  these  ele- 
ments, they  combine  with  2  atoms  more  of  oxy- 
gen and  hydrogen,  and  make  grape  sugar.  The 
formula  of  which  is,  12  carbon,  12  oxygen,  and 
12  hydrogen.  The  formula  of  alcohol  is  4  car- 
bon, 6  hydrogen,  and  2  oxygen.  To  make  two 
atoms  of  alcohol  will  require  8  carbon,  12  hydro- 
gen, and  4  oxygen.  As  one  atom  of  grape  sugar 
has  12  carbon,  12  hydrogen,  and  12  oxygen,  it 
is  obvious  that  8  parts  of  oxygen  and  4  of  carbon 
will  be  left  from  an  atom  of  grape  sugar  after  2 
atoms  of  alcohol  have  been  formed.  Now  in 
making  an  atom  of  carbonic  acid,  oxygen  com- 
bines with  carbon  in  the  ratio  of  2  parts  of  oxy- 
gen to  1  of  carbon,  or  8  of  O.  to  4  of  C.  Hence 
we  see  why  it  is  that  in  all  vinous  fermentations, 
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whether  in  the  domestic  brewing  of  small  beer, 
raising  bread,  or  in  making  ale  or  whiskey  in 
large  establishments,  fixed  air,  or  carbonic  acid 
gas,  is  generated. 

To  understand  the  transformation  of  alcohol  in 
eider,  beer,  whisky,  or  brandy,  into  vinegar,  the 
unlearned  reader  will  note  the  following  facts  : 
The  composition  of  alcohol  is  4  carbon,  6  hydro- 
gen, and  2  oxygen.  That  of  pure  vinegar — an- 
hydrous acetic  acid — is  4  carbon,  3  hydrogen, 
and  3  oxygen.  Water  is  composed  of  an  atom 
of  oxygen  united  with  an  atom  of  hydrogen,  al- 
thougli  the  atom  of  oxygen  is  8  times  heavier 
than  that  of  hydrogen.  If  4  atoms  of  oxygen 
(which  exists  in  the  atmosphere)  combine  with  1 
of  alcohol,  the  composition  of  the  latter  will  stand 
4  C,  6  IT.,  and  6  O.*  Three  atoms  of  the  oxy- 
gen thus  derived  from  the  air  unite  with  3  atoms 
of  the  hydrogen  in  alcohol  to  form  3  atoms  of 
water,  which  leaves  4  carbon,  3  hydrogen,  and  3 
oxygen,  or  an  atom  of  pure  vinegar,  diluted  in 
3  atoms  of  water. 

We  omit  to  state  the  process  of  forming  what 
chemists  term  aldehijd,  intermediate  between  al- 
cohol and  acetic  acid,  as  unimportant  to  the  prac- 
tical farmer.  Practically,  it  is  seen  that  to  con- 
vert alcohol  into  vinegar,  we  have  only  to  oxidize 
the  former.  This  is  done  by  exposing  alcohol  to 
the  chemical  action  of  the  atmosphere,  by  spread- 
ing it  over  an  immense  surface  of  thin  coiled  up 
shavings  for  a  short  time.  Warmth  favors  the 
chemical  change.  But  when  the  alcohol  is  con- 
fined from  the  air  in  a  tight.barrel,  except  with 
an  open  bung  hole,  and  perhaps  the  neck  of  aa- 
inverted  bottle  in  that,  it  may  take  tlu-ee  or  four 
months  to  change  it  into  vinegar.  Every  body 
knows  that  a  high  heat  is  generated  when  alco- 
hol is  burnt  in  a  spirit  lamp.  This  is  owing  to 
the  formation  of  water  by  the  chemical  union  of 
oxygen  in  the  air  with  the  6  parts  of  hydrogen 
in  1  of  alcohol.  For  the  same  reason  heat  is 
evolved  in  the  shavings  in  a  cider  barrel  when 
the  alcohol  in  cider  is  transformed  in  acetic  acid. 


*  C  stands  for  carbon,  H.  for  hydrogen,  and  O.  for  oxygen. 

Patent  Grain  Cradle. — We  have  been 
shown,  and  requested  to  notice,  "Wood  &l  Love- 
land's  Patent  Grain  Cradle" — the  right  of  which 
is  now  owned  by  Messrs.  Frisbee  &  Os.born, 
of  Rensselaerville,  N.  Y.  The  improvement  or 
patent  consists  in  the  substitution  of  hollow  met- 
al in  place  of  wood  fingers.  The  extremities 
(about  half)  of  the  fingers  of  the  cradle  shown 
us  were  made  of  hollow  tin — the  wood  entering 
the  tin  about  halfway  from  the  foot  of  the  fingers. 
The  proprietors  of  the  patent  claim  the  follow- 
ing advantages  over  the  common  cradle  :  that 
the  fingers  are  sti'onger,  lighter,  not  liable  to 
warping,  &c.  where  the  grain  is  wet,  and  moi-e 
easily  mended.  m. 

New  potatoes  have  made  their  appearance  in 
Rochester.     So  have  raspberries. 


"Profitable  Farming." 

Under  this  head,  we  published  in  our  March 
number  a  communication  giving  tlie  product  and 
profits  of  ten  acres  of  land  owned  by  Dea.  Chas. 
Tenny,  of  Riga.  Another  correspondent  has 
since  furnished  us  with  the  following  statement 
of  the  produce  of  the  same  land  for  three  years — 
including  that  already  given,  and  adding  tiie  two 
previous  years : 

The  produce  of  10  ncres,  for  tViroo  successive  years,  by 
Charles  Tenny,  of  Riga,  Monroe  county  : — 

40  bushels  corn  per  acre,  at  50  cents $200  00 

30       "        wheat,       "       7  shillings' . ....      2(52  51) 

2  tons  hay,  per  acre,  at  $10  per  ton, 200  00 

35  bushels  clover  seed,  at  $7, 245  00 

3  colts  wintered  on  clover  straw, 25  00 

$932  50 
Expense  : 

Interest  of  land,  at  $50  per  acre, $105  00 

( "ost  of  Manure, 3  00 

Plowing  for  both  crops, 20  00 

Seed,  hoeing,  <fcc. , 35  00 

1  larvesting  crops, 60  00 

Cleaning  clover  seed, 23  00 

$246  00 

Nett  gain, $086  50 

Or,  per  acre, $68  65 

D.  S. 

Sun  Flower  Seed  for  Oil. 

Mr.  Editor: — From  a  recent  e.xperiment 
made  in  extracting  oil  from  Sun  Flower  Seed, 
and  from  the  quantity  obtained  from  a  bushel,  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  it  may  be  a  profitable 
crop  for  the  farmer  to  raise — for  the  more  the 
oil  is  used,  the  greater,  we  think,  will  be  the  de- 
mand for  it.  We  have  used  it  for  a  few  eve- 
nings past,  for  burning  in  lamps,  and  have  no 
doubt  l3ut  it  will  be  found  a  valuable  article  for 
that  use — as  it  gives  a  clear  light,  with  very  lit- 
tle sediment,  or  crust,  collecting  on  the  tube  of 
the  lamp. 

I  noticed,  in  an  article  on  this  subject  publish- 
ed in  the  Genesee  Farmer  for  July,  1844,  that 
the  oil  is  found  useful  for  fancy  painting,  and 
for  druggist's  use,  and  that  it  will  yield  from  40 
to  .50  l)usFiels  per  acre,  and  sometimes  much 
more.  But  taking  the  smallest  estimated  yield 
per  acre,  40  bushels,  and  that  at  fifty  cents  a 
bushel,  (which  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  will 
be  worth,  at  least,)  it  will  make  to  the  farmer  a 
very  fair  profit  on  his  land  and  labor.  Will  the 
Editor,  or  some  of  his  correspondents,  give  the 
time  of  sowing  and  best  manner  of  raising  the 
Sun  Flower  ?  V/m.  Morgan. 

Le  Roy,  1846. 


The  whole  crop  of  apples,  in  one  county  of 
Kentucky,  is  likely  to  be  destroyed  by  a  species 
of  worm,  d liferent  from  any  hitherto  seen  in  that 
I  region. 

The  farms  of  Belgium  rarely  exceed  five 
I  acres ;  and  yet,  by  the  excellence  of  their  cul- 
:  ture,  they  support  a  family  comfortably. 
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Wool— Its  Prices;  Preparation  for  Harket, 
Exportation,  &c. 


NCMBpril  ONE. 


Agricultural  Rooms,  7 
Albany,  .May  25,  1846.  S 
J.  M.  Sherwood,  Esq., 

President  N.  Y.  Slate  Ag.  Society: 

Dear  Sir — My  attention  has  been  drawn  to 
the  letter  of  Hamilton  Gay,  Esq.,  of  New  York, 
addressed  to  the  Editors  of  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, and  published  by  them  on  the  21st  inst. 

To  the  wool  growers  of  New  York  this  letter 
is  one  of  deep  interest,  and  should  be  extensively 
circulated.  Mr,  Gay,  at  great  personal  and  pe- 
cuniary sacrifices,  has  rendered  manifest  those 
obstacles  which  stand  in  the  way  of  a  profitable 
exportation  of  American  Wool.  Our  ol)ligations 
to  him  are  by  no  means  trivial,  for  giving  noto- 
riety to  facts"  wliich  show  most  conclusively  that 
it  is"  in  the  power  of  the  American  wool  grower 
so  to  extend  the  market  for  his  staple  as  to  give 
it  a  healthy  and  reasonable  activity — thus  secu 


change  has  already  commenced.  Had  not  in- 
spection laws  become  deservedly  obsolete,  here 
would  be  a  legitimate  field  for  their  operation. 
But  as  it  is  unwise  to  revive  tlie  absurdities  of  a " 
by-gone  age,  we  must  carefully  inquire  if  we  do 
not  hold,  in  our  own  hands,  a  remedy  more  ef- 
fective than  any  that  can  be  furnished  by  legisla- 
tive enactments. 

Fleece  wool  is  of  such  a  nature,  and  the  mode 
of  transmitting  to  the  manufacturer  such,  that 
neither  the  faults  of  the  wool  nor  the  frauds  of 
the  shearer  can  be  detected,  until  it  reaches  the 
hands  of  the  stapler.  Were  it  furnished  by  each 
individual  farmer,  in  lots  so  large  that  the  ex- 
pense and  trouble  of  stapling  each  lot  separately 
would  not  be  too  onei-ous,  it  is  apparent  that  then 
each  lot  could  be  traced  to  the  particular  spot 
from  wiience  it  came,  and  self  interest  would 
soon  apply  an  efficient  corrective  both  to  faults 
and  frauds. 

But  wool  is  now  collected  in  small  lots,  from 
an  immense  multitude,  in  a  way  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  trace  each  lot.     The  collectors  for  the 


,.  ,  „„.„  !  most  part  are  unable  to  discnmmate  properly  be- 

rmjc  to  present  prices  a  steadmess  and  permanen-  \u  ■    rfc        .  i  •  f   1 1     "i 

o  .'■'-' r    .         >■  ,    '  .       I  tween  their  different  purchases — or,  if  able,  have 

not  the  wisdom  or  liberality  to  make  that  differ- 


cy  which  they  are  not  otherwise  likely  to  receive. 


It  has  been  more  than  intimated  by  the  manu- 
facturer that  he  is  desirous  of  reducing  the  prices 
of  the  incoming  clip  some  four  or  five  cents  per 
lb.  below  the  prices  of  last  year.  The  announce- 
ment has  produced  anxiety  and  alarm;  but  it 
would  seem  probable  from  Mr.  Gay's  letter  that 
if  it  is  so,  the  exporter  will  cause  the  manufactu- 
rer ultimately  to  regret  his  temerity.  The  cau- 
ses which  have  chiefly  marred  the  success  of 
Mr.  Gay's  experiment,  are,  in  his  estimation,  the 
unclean  condition  of  tlie  fleeces,  as  they  come 
from  the  hand  of  the  shepherd,  and  the  heteroge 


ence  in  price  which  simple  justice  and  sound  pol- 
icy demand. 

So  long  as  the  profits  on  sheep-husbandry  were 
so  excessive  as  to  satisfy  the  most  grasping  cu- 
pidity, men  preferred  being  careful  and  honest, 
to  being  mean  and-<;areless  ;  but  after  the  profits 
have  fallen  to  that  level  above  which  no  agricul- 
tural business  can  long  continue,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  if  a  rapid  and  great  deterioration 
takes  place  in  the  quality  and  condition  of  the 
article,  since  there  is  no  fair  and  equitable  dis- 


crimination made  in  the  market  value.  This 
nous  character  of  the  lots  of  wool  as  they  come  ^^.-  ,^^g  ^^  ^  point  not  touched  upon  by  Mr. 
from  the  lofts  of  the  wool   collector.     There  is  Gay— but  one  to  which,  it  is  apparent,  the  Amer- 


no  doubt  that  he  is  perfectly  correct  in  his  esti- 
mate, and  it  is  equally  undoubted  that  he  might 
have  said  that  the  same  causes  operate  injuriously 
upon  the  interests  of  the  American   grower  of |  fJneVool. 


Gay- 

ican  manufacturer  of  Broadcloths  cannot  be  in- 
different— and  which  should  be  at  any  rate  pressed 
most  forcibly  upon  the  notice  of  the  growers  of 


fine  wool,  even  in  his  own  market :  and  unless 
removed,  this  department  of  Agricultural  Indus- 
try will  receive  a  blow  from  whic'i  it  will  with 
difficulty  recover. 

It  is  however  too  apparent,  that  neither  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Gay,  nor  the  remarks  of  any  one 
else,  will  have  an  efficient  agency  in  correcting 
the  faults  of  the  unwary,  or  tiie  frauds  of  tlie  dis- 
honest. The  evils  complained  of  can  only  be 
cured  by  making  a  radical  change  in  the  mode 
of  conducting  the  wool  business ;  they  have 
sprung  almost  exclusively  from  this  source,  and 
if  it  is  amended,  a  cure  is  certain  to  follow. 

Nor  is  the  change  requisite,  environed  by  in- 
superable difficulties.  It  will  be  at  once  secured 
by  a  hearty,  vigorous,  and  concerted  effort,  on 
the  part  of  those  whose  interests  are  most  deeply 
affected ;  indeed  it  is  more  than  certain  that  the 


The  present  mode  of  purchasing  wool  has  al- 
ready had  the  effect  to  deteriorate  the  character 
of  the  flocks  over  large  sections  of  the  country. 
There  is  now  an  almost  universal  complaint,  that 
there  is  no  adequate  discrimination  in  price  ;  the 
evil  is  most  seriously  felt,  and  men  are  in  hot 
haste  to  make  changes  in  the  character  of  their 
flocks,  which  they,  as  well  as  the  manufacturer, 
will  ere  long,  it  is  to  be  feai'ed,  seriously  lament. 
The  changes  now  being  rapidly  made  would 
soon  be  com|)lete  and  irretrievable,  were  it  not 
that  there  are  some  men  who,  either  from  the 
magnitude  of  their  clip,  or  from  business  connec- 
tions, or  peculiarity  of  situation,  or  some  other 
cause,  deal  directly  with  the  manufacturer  and 
not  with  his  factor,  and  thus  obtain  prices  which 
bear  some  sort  of  relation  to  the  stapler's  estimate 
of  the  value  of  the  wool.     If  it  be  important  to 
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the  manufacturer  of  fine  cloth  to  put  a  stop  to  tlie 
degradation  of  our  fiocks,  he  will  surely  see  that 
it  can  be  done  only  by  putting  an  end  to  the  pres- 
ent manner  of  conducting  the  wool  trade,  and  will 
at  once  lend  his  elective  aid  in  bringing  about  a 
result  so  desirable  to  tlie  prosperity  of  the  Amer- 
ican Farmer. 

As  a  very  large  proi)ortion  of  the  wool  pur- 
chased by  the  wool-factor  is  obtained  from  men 
who  keep  but  small  flocks,  and  who  have  there- 
fore no  character  to  sustain  as  flock-masters,  it  is 
very  apparent  from  the  laws  of  trade,  that  iiow- 
ever  bad  may  be  the  condition  of  their  wool,  un- 
less it  is  separated  in  the  market  from  that  of 
others,  who  are  truly  flock-masters,  it  will,  more 
or  less,  according  to  its  quantity,  materially  afTect 
the  price  of  the  other,  though  a  superior  article. 
To  show  clearly  that  I  am  not  mistaken  in  this 
position,  allow  me  to  direct  your  attention  to  the 
unwashed  and  filthy  wool  imported  last  year, 
costing  under  7  cts  per  lb.,  and  its  influence  in 
regulating  prices.  I  was  shown  imported  wool 
by  a  manufacturer,  which  cost  him,  in  Ihe  condi- 
tion it  then  was,  13  cents  per  lb.  Yet  it  was 
equal  in  appearance  to  American  wool  worth  35 
cents  per  lb.  Owing  to  the  shrinkage  of  this 
wool,  however,  it  took  3  lbs.  of  it  to  make  one 
lb.  when  it  was  worked  into  cloth,  which  there- 
fore was  equivalent  to  39  or  40  cents  per  lb. — 
American  wool,  worth  3.5  cents  per  lb.,  will 
shrink  about  one-third  in  its  preparation  for  cloth, 
and  therefore  cost,  when  in  cloth,  about  43  or  44 
cents  per  lb.  It  is  therefore  apparent  that  this 
filthy  foreign  wool  last  year,  had  a  material  in- 
fluence in  ruling  the  market  price  of  American 
wool  of  medium  quality. 

Tag  locks,  filth,  and  twine  cannot  enhance 
the  value  of  any  portion  of  the  wool  in  market ; 
nor  ought  a  system  to  be  longer  tolerated  that 
makes  little  or  no  difference  in  the  price  of  wool 
thus  basely  contaminated,  and  wool  wholly  free 
from  censurable  impurities. 

Look  at  the  consequence.  The  price  obtained 
may  adequately  remunerate  the  grower  of  the 
one,  while  to  the  grower  of  the  other  it  is  utter- 
ly ruinous.  The  one  keeps  his  small  flock  poor- 
ly and  cheaply  by  the  road  side,  or  on  the  refuse 
of  the  farm,  while  the  flock  of  the  other  consumes 
the  entire  or  chief  product  of  the  farm,  and  the 
wool  it  yields  is  the  only  or  main  crop  that  its 
owner  carries  to  market.  To  each,  theretore, 
the  same  price  will  not  bring  the  same  returns. 
The  one  may  and  will  probably  continue  to  raise 
wool  in  his  small  way,  without  any  material 
change  in  its  condition,  whatever  may  be  the  re- 
sult of  any  effort  to  alter  the  absurd  practices  of 
the  wool  trade.  But  the  other  can  not  and  will 
not  long  persevere  as  a  wool-grower,  unless  j 
there  is  an  alteration  ;  and  if  the  present  sheep- 
walks  are  in  consequence  turned  into  plowed  t 
fields,  the  ordinary  farmer  will  in  his  turn  expe- 1 
rience  the  ruinous  consequences  of  neglecting  | 


studiously  to  foster  such  modes  of  marketing  wool 
as  will  secure  to  each  shepherd  an  exact  recom- 
pense for  his  skill  and  care.  It  may  be  possible 
for  tt*B  agricultural  products  of  the  country  to 
sink  still  lower  in  value  than  they  now  are.  Per- 
haps there  is  margin  enough  for  a  great  depreci- 
ation in  prices ;  but  it  will  sooner  or  later  be- 
come necessary  for  the  manufacturer  to  inquire 
whether  his  interests  will  be  promoted  or  preju- 
diced, by  having  i\\e  farmers  of  the  United  States 
become  merely  peasantry.  May  he  not  so  de- 
preciate the  value  of  wool  that  he  will  ultimately 
injure  himself?  Until  the  letter  of  Mr.  Gay 
nothing  has  ever  before  been  said,  that  I  am 
aware  of,  about  the  necessity  of  sorting  fleeces 
for  market.  According  to  Mr.  Gay,  wool,  des- 
tined to  European  markets,  must  be  sorted,  else 
the  fullest  advantage  will  net  be  realized  from 
the  venture.  Nor  is  it  less  certain  that  an  un- 
necessary loss  is  annually  submitted  to  by  the 
neglect,  or  rather  by  the  impossibility,  under  the 
present  system  of  doing  the  same  thing  with 
fleeces  destined  for  home  consumption.  The 
necessity  of  sorting  in  the  one  case  springs  out 
of  the  division  of  manufacturing  labor.  The  di- 
vision of  labor,  it  is  true,  is  not  carried  as  far 
with  us  as  with  foreigners — it  nevertheless  exists 
to  a  great  extent — is  daily  becoming  more  per- 
fect, and  fi'om  t!ie  necessity  of  the  case,  must 
ultimately  be  as  complete  hei'e  as  elsewhere. — 
But,  even  as  things  now  arc,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
show  that  the  sorting  of  fleece-wool  is  requisite 
to  prevent  an  otherwise  unnecessary  loss  to  the 
wool-grower.  Ojie  factory  that  I  can  name  val- 
ues a  certain  description  of  wool  only  at  35  cents 
per  lb.,  because  it  is  unsuited  to  their  style  of 
goods,  while  the  very  same  wool  is  valued  in  an- 
other factory  at  40  cents  per  lb.  for  the  opposite 
reason. 

Flere  is  the  evidence  in  one  case,  at  least,  that 
in  this  country,  as  in  England,  the  manufacturer 
undervalues  the  wool  brought  to  his  factory  for 
sale. 

Again,  the  Mousselin-de-Laine  manufacturers 
in  some  instances  use  wool  of  precisely  the  same 
market  value  with  the  satinet  maker.  But  the 
style  of  the  wool  is  different — the  staple  of  the 
one  being  longer  than  that  of  the  other. 

The  interest  of  both  would  be  promoted  by 
sorting  wool,  not  only  as  to  its  quality  and  the 
condition  of  the  fleece,  but  also  as  to  style  ;  and 
undoubtedly  both  would  be  willing  to  pay  a  trifle 
more  per  lb. — a  trifle  it  is  true — but  success  often 
depends  on  trifles. 

The  staplers  of  satinet  factories,  and  other  man- 
ufacturers of  coarse  fabrics,  frequently  collect 
large  stocks  of  wool  of  a  quality  used  only  by  the 
manufacturers  of  broadcloths.  Yet  for  this  supe- 
rior wool  no  more  has  been  paid  by  the  satinet 
maker  than  for  that  of  inferior  quality,  which  is 
perfectly  well  adapted  to  his  purpose. 

I  have  before  me  the  evidence  of  one  case 
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where  an  advance  of  20  cents  per  lb.  was  ob-j  desire  to  be  wool-gi'owers,   and  thus  acquire  for 

tained  by  a  manufacturer  of  satinets,  for  wool  of  themselves  the  united  profits  of  the  farmer,  the 

a  quality  too  good  for  his  purposes.     So  also  the  |  merchant,  and  the  manufacturer. 

makers   of  Mousselin-de-laines    purchase -large  j      The  history  of  commerce  shows  that,  with  few 

quantities  of  wool,  in  order  to  select  from  it  only  ;  exceptions,  this  jumble  of  different  pursuits  is  fa- 

that  which  has  sufllcicnt  length  of  staple  to  suit  u.^]  ^q  prosperity. 

their  purijose.      The  residue  is  disposed  of  to  oth- 1      ](■  tUp  mfnufa 


If  the  manufacturer,  by  the  force  of  circurn- 


ers.     A  com])aiiy  can  be  named  who  annually  i  stances,-' is  nevertheless  conjpelled,  to  some 


use  200.000  lbs.  to  select  from 


ex- 


I  tent,  to  jxursue  this  course,  he  will  not  transfer  an 


Those  manufacturers  that  require  the  best  and  ;  accumulation  of  to  him  useless  wool,  to  a  brother 
the  finest  wool  for  their  goods,  are  compelled,  nianuftxcturer,  without  a  profit ;  and  whatever 
under  the  existing  practice,  to  buy  vast  quanti-  j  that  profit  may  be,  it  is  so  much  abstracted  from 
ties  of  wool  unsuited  to  their  purpose.     An  es-  the  profit  of  the  wool-grower. 


tablislnnent  can  be  named  that  has  150,000  lbs 
of  wool  thus  obtained  now  on  hand,  and  which 
they  will  gladly  return  to  the  farmer  at  cost. — 
The  Middlesex  Company  use  annually  one  mil- 
lion pounds  of  wool  :  what  then  must  be  the 
amount  of  surplus  wool  purchased  by  them? 


Again — whatever  retards  the  prosperity  of  the 
woolen  factories,  abates  measurably  the  profits  of 
the  flock-master  ;  and  among  the  various  hin- 
drances to  the  growth  and  extension  of  this  de- 
'  I  scription  of  manufactures,  none  has  been  more 
potent  in  its  baneful  influence  than  the  known 


A  Vermont  manufiicturer  of  l)road-cloths  pur- 1  and  acknowledged  fact,  that  an  enormous  amount 
chased  a  lot  of  wool  in  Dutchess  County  :  among  ,  of  capital  is  requisite  to  ensure  success.  I  hope 
it  was  some  wool  brought  from  his  own  immcdi-  |to  be  able  to  show,  by  and  by,  that  it  is  for  the 
ate  neighbors,  and  which  he  could  have  purchased  j  interest  of  the  wool-grower  to  do  all  in  his  pow- 
before  it  left  home,  if  it  had  suited  his  st3-le  of  |  er  to  lessen  this  evil,  and  bring  the  cotton  and 
goods,  v,'ithout  paying  a  price  for  it  enhanced  by  [the  woolen  manufacturer  more  nearly  to  a  level. 


the  profits  of  two  factors  through  whose  hands  it 
had  passed,  and  the  expense  of  the  journey  to 
Dutchess  County  and  back.  The  manufacturer 
must  be  paid  for  this  useless  employment  of  cap- 
ital. He  is  paid  :  even  ihougli  unwittingly,  he 
is  paid  by  the  flock-master. 

I  have  collected  numerous  facts  to  sustain  the 


The  1.50,000  lbs.  of  wool  referred  to  has  cost 
the  company  not  less  than  .52,500,  a  very  nice 
sum  to  lie  perfectly  idle  for  more  than  a  year. — 
The  bare  mention  of  the  fact  will  convince  any 
one  tliat  this  company  will  readily  pay  more  than 
it  now  does  for  the  description  of  wool  it  actually 
wants,  if  he  can  be  saved  an  outlay  so  enormous 


position  I  have  taken ;  but  one  has  recently  come  and  at  the  same  time  so  unnecessary 


under  my  notice  so  conclusive,  that  I  select  it  in 
preference  to  others  for  this  purpose.     A  lot  of, 
wool  amounting  to  several  thousand  pounds  was 


I  remain  yours,  &c., 


.1.  B.  N. 


Immense  Natural  Beehive. — In  a  cavern, 


put  up  in  the  manner  complained  of,  in  1844,  but  on  the  right  bank  of  tlie  Colorado,  about  seven 
was  not  sold  till  1845,  and  was  then  sold  without  miles  from  Austin,  there  is  an  immense  hive  of 


being  sorted.  The  clip  of  the  same  flock  for  1845 
was  put  up  as  it  ought  to  be — was  also  sold — but 
sorted  :  a  few  hundred  pounds  of  the  coarser 
fleeces,  amounting  to  one-tenth  ©f  the  quantity 
put  up  in  1844,  being  separated.     Both  lots  were 


wild  bees.  On  a  warm  day  a  dark  stream  of 
bees  may  be  constantly  seen  winding  out  from 
the  cavern  like  a  dark  wreath  of  smoke.  The 
stream  often  appears  one  or  two  feet  in  diameter 
near  the  cliff',  and  gradually  spreads  out  like  a 


purchased  by  the  same  manufacturer,  in  all  re- j  fan,  growing  thinner  and  thinner  at  a  distance 
spects  under  the  same  circumstances,  except  as  I ,  fVom  the  cavern,  until  it  disappears.  The  num- 
have  mentioned,  and  yet  the  last  lot  brought  lOj^er  of  be^s  in  this  cavern  must  be  incalculably 
cents  per  lb.  more  than  the  former.  Both  lots ,  gi-eai,  probably  greater  than  the  number  in  a 
were  stapled  and  cleaned,  and  the  real  value  of !  thousand  or  teii  thousand  ordinary  hives.  The 
each  determined  by  the  manufacturer,  under  cir-  j  oldest  settlers  say  that  the  hive  was  there  when 
cumstances  which  leave   no  doubt  tliat  the  truth  they  first  arrived  in  the  country;  and  it  is  quite 


was  fully  and  fairly  ascertained  and  stated. 


probable  that  it  existed  in  the  same  state  many 


Those  who  take  short-sighted  views  of  things  years  previous  to  the  settlement  of  this  country, 
may  not  see  fully  and  clearly  the  injurious  con-  It  was  estimated  that  fliere  are  many  tons  of  hon- 
sequences  of  the  evil  here  pointed  out.     They  ey  and  wax  in  this  immense  hive  ;  and  if  its  con- 


may  say  that  under  the  present  system,  quite  as 
much  if  not  more  wool  is  purchased  by  the  man- 
ufacturer than  would  be  purchased  under  any 
other  system — and  if  one  class  of  manufacturers 
accumulate  large  stocks  of  wool,  that  they  do  not 
want,  they  can  sell  them  to  otliers  who  do. 

All  this  is  undeniable.     But  the  manufacturers 
no  moi"e  de:iire  to  be  wool  merchants,  than  they 


tents  could  be  extricated  readily,  they  would 
doubtless  be  found  far  more  valuable  than  the 
contents  of  any  silver  or  gold  mine  that  adventu- 
rers have  been  seeking  for  years  in  that  section. — 
Texas  Teh/graph. 


One  hundred  bushels  of  strawberries  were  re- 
cently sold  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  in  one  day. 
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Bees. 

A  method  of  taking  the  Honey  trithout  destroy- 
ing the  Bees. — The  common  practice  of  killing 
the  Bees,  in  order  to  obtain  the  iioney,  few  can 
witness  without  some  little  compunction ;  and 
there  is  a  very  simjjle  method  of  effecting  the 
object  without  any  injury  to  this  most  interesting 
little  animal,  (which  on  the  score  of  interest,  as 
well  as  humanity,  claims  regard.)  I  beg  leave 
to  communicate  it  through  your  paper,  should 
you  deem  it  worthy  a  place  in  it. 

In  the  evening,  when  the  Bees  have  retired, 
take  the  hive  gently  from  the  stand ;  spread  a 
table  cloth  on  the  ground;  set  the  hive  on  it, 
placing  something  under  to  raise  it  3  or  4  inches ; 
then  draw  up  the  corners  of  the  cloth,  and  fasten 
them  tight  around  the  middle  of  the  hive,  leaving 
it  so  loose  below  that  the  Bees  will  have  sufficient 
room  between  it  and  the  hive — then  raise  the  lid 
of  the  hive  a  little,  and  blow  in  the  smoke  from 
a  segar  ;  a  few  puffs  of  which,  as  it  is  very  disa- 
greeable will  drive  them  down;  continue  rising 
the  lid  gradually,  blowing  all  around,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  it  will  be  found  that  they  have  gone  out 
of  the  hive.  You  may  then  take  off  the  lid  and 
cut  away  as  much  honey  as  you  may  think  prop- 
er. If  the  operation  be  performed  the  begin- 
ing  of  .Tuly,  you  may  take  nearly  all,  as  there 
will  be  time  enough  to  provide  a  sufficiency  for 
their  support  during  the  winter.  As  soon  as  you 
have  taken  the  honey,  put  on  the  lid,  loosen  the 
cloth,  and  spread  it  out,  and  in  an  hour  or  two 
the  bees  will  have  returned  to  the  hive.  It  may 
then  be  replaced  on  the  stand,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  they  will  be  found  at  work  as  usual. 

This  metliod  is  very  simple  and  preferable  to 
that  sometimes  practiced  of  driving  the  bees  into 
another  hive  as  you  get  all  the  honey,  and  more- 
over the  new  comb  which  is  still  empty,  and  the 
young  bees,  not  yet  out  of  their  cells,  are  pre- 
served. There  is  also  danger  in  driving,  of  their 
not  liking  their  new  habitation,  and,  in  that  case, 
of  their  sallying  out  and  making  war  upon  their 
neighbors. 

The  above  method  has  frequently  been  prac- 
tised by  myself  and  others,  and  we  have  always 
found  it  to  do  well.  A.  Mellis. 

Washington. 

Locusts  in  the  West. — The  "Ohio  Culti- 
vator," of  June  15th,  says  that  in  all  the  eastern 
counties  of  Ohio  great  injury  has  been  done  to 
fruit  trees,  particularly  young  orchards,  by  these 
insects.  We  hope  they  will  keep  at  a  respectful 
distance  from  our  region  ;  vv'e  have  insects  enough 
here  now. 


Guano  Poisonous. — The  Dublin  Farmer's 
Gazette  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  who  lost  his 
life  by  holding  a  corner  of  a  guano-bag  in  his 
mouth,  by  which  a  portion  of  the  dust  was  drawn 
into  his  throat. 


The  Check  or  Bearing  Rein. 

I  AM  anxious,  in  this  place,  to  add  my  anathema 
against  that  inhuman  instrument  of  torture,  the 
bearing-rein.  It  is  no  less  detrimental  to  the 
utility  of  the  animal  than  it  is  i-eplete  with  agony 
to  him.  It  must  have  been  invented  by  a  savage, 
and  can  only  be  employed  by  the  insensate. — 
Whence  the  benefit  of  unbcaring  a  draught-horse 
when  going  up  hill  ?  Because  the  head  can  then 
be  thrown  into  its  natural  position,  and  materially 
assist  by  its  weight  in  drawing  the  load.  If  it  is 
beneficial  to  loose  the  head  at  that  time,  it  must 
also  be  so  on  other  occasions.  Look  at  the  elon- 
gated mouths  of  the  unfortunate  animals  thus  so 
wantonly  abused — torn  by  the  bit  in  their  una- 
vailing efforts  to  over-come  this  truly  barbarous 
instrument!  What  produces  that  dreadful  dis- 
ease, poll-evil,  but  the  action  of  this  cruel  strap  ; 
constraining  the  head  during  the  violent  exer- 
tions of  the  animal,  producing  inflammation  and 
ulceration  of  the  point  upon  which  it  articulates 
with  the  spine  ?  Poll-evil,  so  generally  supposed 
to  originate  from  blows  inflicted  on  the  part,  is 
attributable  alone  to  the  gagging-rein.  I  never 
saw  a  horse  used  entirely  for  the  saddle  attacked 
with  this  affection.  In  order  to  obtain  momen- 
tary nelief  from  the  torment  inflicted  by  the  bear- 
ing-rein on  the  poll  and  mouth,  the  poor  creature 
is  compelled  incessantly  to  toss  up  his  head.  By 
thus  strapping  down  the  head  you  say,  practical- 
ly, "  I  expect  you  to  draw  a  certain  weight,  but 
I  will  take  away  part  of  your  power  of  doing  so." 
Some  have  urged  that  the  bearing-rain  contrib- 
utes to  the  safety  of  the  animal,  who,  without  it, 
would  be  more  liable  to  come  down.  However 
applicable  such  an  argument  may  be  to  those  em- 
ployed in  quick  draught — though  even  with  them 
the  utility  of  this  instrument  is  not  only  exceed- 
ingly doubtful,  but  fast  giving  way  to  a  more  ra- 
tional method  of  treatment — it  assuredly  does  not 
apply  to  cart-horses,  for  little  fear  is  ever  enter- 
tained of  their  falling;  and  broken  knees,  so 
common  among  the  faster  breeds,  are  rare  amongst 
them. — The  Horse  in  Health  and  Disease. 


Valuable  Invention. — A  Mr.  Richards,  an 
ingenious  mechanic  of  Donaldsonville,  has  in- 
vented a  mechanical  contrivance  by  means  of 
which  all  accidents  caused  by  the  running  away 
of  horses  in  harness  may  be  avoided.  It  is,  says 
the  Louisianian,  of  the  simplest  construction  im- 
aginable— the  manner  of  checking  the  horses 
consists  of  pulling  a  string  inside  the  carriage, 
which  casts  loose  the  traces,  and  harness,  leaving 
the  carriage  perfectly  clear  of  the  horses.  The 
invention  can  be  applied  to  every  species  of  ve- 
hicle, and  costs  only  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
dollars. 

"iNauiRER."  is  informed  thtt  the  Sowing  Ma- 
chine figured  and  advertised  in  tliis  number  of 
the  Farmer,  is  the  only  one,  to  our  knowledge, 
now  manufactured  in  this  section  of  the  country. 
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Euming  Straw  for  Manure. 

'E.  N.  Pearsall  of  this  County,  (Seneca,) 
spreads  his  straw  on  his  wheat  fallow,  and  burns 
lit,  after  which  the  ashes  are  plowed  into  the  soil. 
'The  effect  on  the  next  crop  of  wheat  is  favorable. 
He  asks  "what  produces  it?"  I  reply  that  the 
ashes  of  each  particular  plant,  is  the  best  possible 
inorganic  manure  for  the  saiiae  plant.  Hence 
Jthe  leaves  and  twigs  of  the  vine,  are  the  best 
■manure  for  the  vine.  It  is  said  by  some  practi- 
cal vine  dressers,  that  this  sort  of  manure  alone 
can  i)revent  grapes  from  deteriorating  in  flavor. 
If  brtth  The  wheat  berry  and  stalk  were  burned 
ron  the  new  fallow,  as  manure  for  the  next  crop, 
we  should  hear  no  complaint  of  a  failure  in  the 
soil  to  produce  wheat.  But  burning  straw  is  a 
very  wasteful  sort  of  combustion ;  rotting  it  is 
more  economical,  as  then  the  hydrogen  and 
carbon  is  saved  with  the  inorganic  matter,  (ashes,) 
to  be  employed  as  the  organic  elements  of  the 
•growing  plants.  Fire  is  so  rapid  in  its  ravages 
rthat  all  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the  burning 
^matter  is  dissipated  in  tlie  air,  and  lost  to  the  crop. 

The  present  unprecedented  Early  Season, 

The  Gardcijs  in  this  vicinity,  'Waterloo,  migVit 
'have  been  planted  this  season  on  the  1st  of  April. 
We  have  had  no  frost  since  the  middle  of  April 
seriously  to  affect  vegetation.  Pasture  has  been 
at  least  a  month  earlier  than  usual ;  in  fact  I  have 
not  seen  a  single  frost  since  the  10th  of  April, 
which  had  the  effect  to  retard  the  growth  of  gras.s. 
It  is  now  the  2.5th  of  May ;  one  night  last  week 
we  had  a  severer  fi-ost  than  had  been  noticed  be- 
fore in  a  month — yet  neither  were  beans  nor  to- 
matoes injured  in  the  gardens  on  the  borders  of 
the  Seneca  Outlet.  Last  season  we  had  a  hard 
frost  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  June,  which 
destroyed  much  of  the  fruit  in  this  and  in  all  of 
the  neighboring  counties;  so  we  have  not  yet 
passed  the  "  ides  of  March."  It  is  now  remark- 
ably warm  and  cloudy.  The  surface  is  finely 
moistened  by  the  recent  warm  rains.  Should  a 
farmer  drop  from  the  clouds,  into  one  of  our 
meadows,  he  would  say  it  was  within  a  week  of 
mowing  time,  such  is  the  redundant  vegetation 
in  May,  1846.  S,  W. 


Stone  Fence. — Inquiry. 

Mr»  Editor  : — Permit  me  to  in.yuire  through 
the  pages  of  the  Farmer  relative  to  the  best 
mode  of  building  stone  wall,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  earth  from  heaving.  It  is  a  mooted  question 
whether  the  wall  should  be  laid  on  an  embank- 
ment, or  the  earth  thrown  up  each  side.  As  tlie 
matter  is  one  of  considerable  importance,  I  should 
like  (as  I  presume  would  many  other  readers  of 
the  Farmer,)  to  hear  the  opinion  of  yourself,  or 
some  of  your  intelligent  and  experienced  corres- 
pondents upon  the  subject. 

Yours,  &c.,  W. 

Wolcotl,  K   Y.,  June,  1846.  I 


Weight  of  Paular  Merino  Fleeces. 

Mr.  EorroR  : — Agreeable  to  promise  I  send 
you  an  account  of  the  weight  of  the  fleeces  of 
my  Paular  flock  of  Sheep ;  but  I  can  not  give 
them  as  heavy  as  some  others  have  theirs,  as  I 
never  smear  my  sheep,  and  I  have  them  washed 
as  clean  as  they  can  be,  and  shear  them  early. 

The  first  of  June  my  buck  "Major,"  (after 
sending  his  wool  for  samples  to  about  all  of  the 
United  States,)  being  thoroughly  washed  gave  a 
fleece  that  weighed  just  15  lbs. — we  think  about 
three  fourths  as  much  as  if  he  had  been  shorn 
each  season.  My  ewes  that  have  lambs  gave 
from  41  to  6i  lbs.  My  ewe  lambs  (yearlings) 
gave  from  4  to  5i  lbs.;  a  good  share  of  them 
gave  over  5  lbs. 

I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  a  flock  of  Paular 
Merino  ewes  and  lambs,  exclusive  of  bucks  and 
wethers,  with  right  management  will  average  5 
lbs.  of  washed  wool  per  head.  Some,  to  be  sure, 
have  reported  higher ;  but  there  are  a  good  many 
ways  to  get  a  heavy  fleece  from  sheep,  as  well 
as  from  the  people.  The  Paular  Merinos  are 
good  enough  when  the  truth  is  told,  as  I  hesitate 
not  to  say  that  there  is  no  sheep  that  can  be  rais- 
ed and  kept  with  as  little  trouble  and  expense, 
nor  any  whose  fleece  will  bring  as  much  money. 
Yet  those  who  live  eonvenient  to  a  meat  market 
can  no  doubt  do  better  by  keeping  the  Bakewell 
or  Leicester  sheep. 

Res])ectfully  yours,  Reed  Burritt. 

Biirdett,  June  5,'l846. 


Scours  in  Sheep. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Below  I  give  you  a  recipe  to 
cure  the  scours  in  sheep,  that  I  have  thoroughly 
tested  and  never  knew  to  fail.  It  is  very  simple 
and  cheap. 

Cure  for  Scours  ix  Sheep. — First  take  your 
sheep  shears  and  tag  them,  as  the  filth  that  ad- 
heres to  them  in  such  cases  seems  to  augment  the 
disease ;  and  then  give  from  4  to  6  table  spoon- 
fuls of  good  rennet,  prepared  the  same  as  cheese 
makers  use  it  to  set  their  curds  for  cheese.  To 
a  lamb  8  or  10  months  old,  I  give  4  spoonfuls — 
and  if  it  is  not  well  in  twenty-four  hours,  I  repeat 
the  dose  ;  but  one  dose  generally  cures.  I  keep 
it  on  hand,  in  a  bottle,  at  all  times.  As  above 
stated,  I  have  never  known  this  remedy  to  fail. 

Burdeit,  1846.  R.  Birritt. 


A  California  Farmer. — A  gentleman  wri- 
ting from  California  to  the  editor  of  the  St.  Louis 
Reville  says  his  stock  consists  of  about  4,000 
head  of  oxen.  1,700  horses  and  mules,  3,000 
sheep,  and  as  many  hogs.  They  all  pasture 
themselves  without  dilficulty  in  the  rich  pastures 
and  bottom  of  the  Sacramento,  and  only  require 
to  be  attended.  This  is  done  by  Indians,  of 
whom  he  employs  400.  His  annual  crop  of 
wheat  is  about, 13,000  bushels,  with  barley,  peas, 
beans,  &c.,  in  proportion. 
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Inquiry.    Preparing  Rennet. 

Mr.  Editor: — I  wish  to  inquire,  through  the 
medium  of  your  paper,  respecting  a  certain  weed 
found  to  some  extent  in  fields  of  winter  wheat, 
in  this  and  adjoining  counties,  called  by  many 
red  root.  I  am  almost  entirely  unacquainted 
with  it,  and  would  be  glad  to  know  in  what  way 
and  during  what  season  of  the  year,  farmers  are 
most  successful  in  destroying  it.  In  the  portion 
of  Wayne  county  in  which  I  reside,  the  weed  is 
in  its  infancy,  as  it  were,  and  any  information 
or  advice  respecting  it  will  be  very  acceptable 
as  well  as  timely. 

In  your  Ma}'  number  I  noticed  directions  giv- 
en to  the  Michigan  Farmer,  by  a  Herkimer  Co. 
cheese  manufacturer,  relative  to  preparing  a 
rennet.  Believing  that  I  can  communicate  to 
you  a  better  way  (having  tried  both  thoroughly, 
I  think,)  of  preparing  rennet,  given  me  by  one 
of  the  most  successful  cheese  makers  in  Wayne 
County,  of  more  than  thirty  years  experience,  is 
my  only  apology  for  troubling  you  with  another 
communication  upon  that  subject. 

After  having  emptied  the  stomach,  and  rinsed 
it  very  slightly,  saturate  it  with  salt,  inside  and 
out.  Then  put  it  in  a  shallow  dish,  throw  in  a 
small  handfull  of  sage,  and  set  it  in  a  temperature 
of  say  80  ^  — being  careful  to  turn  it  daily,  that 
it  may  absorb  all  the  juices  extracted  by  the  salt, 
which  will  unavoidably  be  lost  if  the  rennet  is 
allowed  to  hang,  (as  the  article  alluded  to  directs.) 
When  thoroughly  dried,  wrap  it  in  a  cloth  closely 
to  keep  it  free  from  insects. 

Yours  respectfully,         E.  C.  W. 

Wolcolf,  June,  1846. 


Making  Rennet. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  noticed  in  your  April  num- 
ber an  article  on  the  subject  of  preparing  ren- 
net. Having  tried  that  method  as  well  as  the 
one  below  given,  I  am  satisfied  the  latter  is  far 
preferable.  It  is  more  economical,  and  will 
make  much  better  flavored  cheese. 

To  six  gallons  of  water  add  salt  enough  to  make 
a  brine  sufficient  to  bear  up  an  egg ;  scald  it 
and  skim  it.  Let  it  cool  and  settle,  and  then 
turn  it  off' from  the  settlings.  Then  add  12  ren- 
nets ;  6  lemons  cut  in  slices ;  an  ounce  each  of 
cinnamon  and  cloves,  unground. 

It  is  better  if  made  the  fall  previous  to  using — 
but  will  answer  if  made  two  or  three  weeks  be- 
fore used. 

A  Dairy-woman  op  Wayne  Co. 

Wahvorth,  N.  Y. 


S.  Long,  in  the  Prarie  Farmer,  says  he  once 
lost  a  number  of  valuable  hogs  soon  after  giving 
them  siveet  tvhey.  They  became  swollen  and 
died.  Whey  if  left  to  sour,  or  mixed  with  sour 
swill,  is  harmless.  He  also  cautions  against  giv- 
ing them  brine  in  which  there  is  saltpetre. 


"How  to  Make  Soap." 

The  soft  soap  of  the  farmers  is  an  article  of 
great  consequence.  The  manufacturer  commonly 
successful,  especially  if  the  directions  copied  into 
the  May  number  of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  from 
some  agricultural  paper,  are  followed.  Those 
directions  give  the  true  process,  always  pursued 
by  the  farmers  of  my  acquaintance.  Unless, 
there  is  something  peculiar  in  the  ashes,  the  use 
of  unslaked  lime  is  essential.  The  reason  is, 
that  potash  in  ashe.s  is  a  salt,  or  carbonate,  and 
that  the  carbonic  acid  is  taken  from  the  potash 
by  the  lime ;  ■  thus  caustic  potash  is  formed,  and 
unites  readily  with  grease,  while  the  salt  or  car- 
bonate of  potash  does  not.  The  lime  is  of  no 
consequence  in  straining  the  lye,  but  of  essential 
importance  in  obtaining  caustic  potash,  and  sliould 
be  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  ashes.  In  this 
state  it  will  convert  shearings  of  wool,  and  worn 
out  woolen  cloths  into  excellent  soap.  The  lime 
should  be  good,  fresh  from  the  kiln,  or  not  hav- 
ing been  long  air-slaked  and  exposed  to  the  at- 
mosphere. The  lye  is  sometimes  left  out,  and 
the  labor  and  materials  chiefly  lost. 

June,  1846.  Soapy. 


Vermin  in  Corn  and  Grain  Houses. — I  have 
never  yet  seen  in  any  papers  the  way  we  here 
prevent  rats  and  mice  troubling  our  corn  and 
grain  houses.  We  raise  our  building  about  20 
inches  from  the  ground,  by  setting  posts  firmly 
in  the  ground,  and  inverting  a  common  worn  out 
milk  pan  on  the  top  of  each  post,  and  set  the 
building  on  top  of  it.  There  is  corn  in  cribs 
in  this  place  four  years  old,  that  has  not  had  a  rat 
or  mouse  in  it. 

If  this  is  of  any  service,  you  are  welcome  to 
the  use  of  it,  as  I  presume  there  are  many  far- 
mers that  have  not  yet  found  it  out. 

A  Subscriber. 

A  large  flat  stone,  [jlaced  as  a  cap  on  each  post, 
will  answer  the  same  purpose  as  the  'pans.' — Ed, 

New  Invention. — The  St.  Louis  Republican 
of  a  late  date,  says: — '-Mr.  John  Lightburn,  of 
Clay  county,  Missouri,  has  invented  a  new  press, 
for  the  purjiose  of  compressing  liay,  hemp,  to- 
bacco, cotton,  &c.,  which,  from  the  model,  ap- 
pears to  be  well  adapted  to  the  purpose.  It  is 
constructed  upon  the  principle  of  the  double  lever 
applied  to  both  sides  of  the  press,  and  we  under- 
stand is  highly  approved  by  the  practical  men 
who  have  examined  it.  The  facility  with  which 
it  can  be  worked,  is  one  of  its  strongest  recom- 
mendations ;  a  bale  may  be  pressed  in  it  in  about 
two  minutes  and  a  half.  The  model  and  speci- 
fications have  been  sent  on  to  secure  a  patent." 

Draining  low  lands  will  contribute  to  promote 
health  and  profit.  Generally  speaking,  our  wet 
and  marshy  lands  are  the  richest  in  organic  mat- 
ters, and  beconi^  the  most  profitable  to  the  own- 
er, when  thoroughly  drained. — BueVs  Far.  Com. 
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P.  Seymour's  Patent  Broad-cast  Sowing  Machine. 


Seymour's  Sowing  I;Iachine. 

The  above  engraving  gives  a  perspective 
view  of  P.  Seymou7'''s  Patent  Broad-cast  Smv- 
ing  Machine.  Although  we  have  not  seen  it  in 
operation,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  judging 
from  the  testimony  of  a  large  number  of  practi- 
cal farmers  who  have  tested  its  merits,  that  the 
implement  is  wortliy  of  the  attention  of  farmers 
generally. 

The  inventor  states  that  "this  machine  will 
sow  correctly  (and  any  quantity  desired  per  acre,) 
all  kinds  of  grain,  &c.,  which  the  farmer  may 
wish  to  sow  upon  his  fields.  It  will  also  sow 
plaster,  lime,  ashes,  limed  wheat,  &c.,  as  they 
should  be,  and  better  than  can  be  sown  by  hand — 
thereby  saving  time,  seed,  and  "the  sweat  of  the 
brow,"  and  securing  greater  crops  than  can  be 
obtained  by  uneven  sowing.  It  is  drawn  by  one 
horse,  and  may  be  managed  by  any  boy  who  can 
ride  in  the  seat  and  guide  the  horse." 

For  certificates,  &c.,  tlie  reader  is  referred 
to  an  advertisement  on  page  171.  m. 


To  Correspondents. 

Communications  have  been  received  since 
our  last  from  S.  W.,  E.  C.  M.,  Agricola,  J.  L. 
H.,  J.  B.  N.,  Reed  Burritt,  A  Dairy  Woman  of 
Wayne  Co.,  Mary  P.,  R.  D.  Palmer,  Inquirer, 
Wayne.  

Wk  are  indebted  to  Hon.  E.  Burke,  Com.mis- 
sioner  of  Patents,  for  a  copy  of  his  valuable 
Report.  It  is  a  mammoth  document,  consisting 
of  1376  pages,  and  embracing  much  information 
on  the  agriculture  of  the  country. 

We  are  indebted  to  an  unknown  friend  for  a 
copy  of  the  Address  of  John  S.  Skinner,  Esq., 
before  the  Queens  County  Agricultural  Society. 

To  E.  C.  Miller  for  Premium  List  of  Wayne 
Co.  Agricultural  Society.  Also  for  a  copy  of 
the  Louisville  Weekly  Journal,  containing  a 
valuable  treatise  on  the  Culture  i>f  Silk. 


Lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry  and 
Ggolcgy. 

The  Principal  of  the  Western  New  York  Ag- 
ricultural School  will  commence  a  course  of  Lee- 
tures  on  Agricultural  Chimistry  and  Geology  on 
the  first  day  of  October  next,  to  continue  through 
the  month,  one  each  day,  Sundays  excepted. — 
This  course  is  given  a^  the  suggestion  and  par- 
ticular request  of  many  Teachers  of  Common 
Schools,  who  are  desirous  of  qualifying  them- 
selves to  instruct  the  older  classes  in  their  re- 
spective schools  in  these  most  interesting  and 
important  branches  of  Natural  Science.  Good 
board  in  this  vicinity  can  be  had  at  $1.25  a  week 
during  the  term.  Lecture  fees,  $6.  The  class 
will  be  daily  drilled  on  all  the  subjects  discussed 
in  the  lectures,  whicli  will  be  fully  illustrated 
by  practical  demonstrations,  specimens,  draw- 
ings, &c. 

It  is  respectfully  suggested  to  the  friends  of 
intellectual  and  agricultural  improvement,  that  a 
public  service  may  be  rendered,  by  urging  the 
teachers  of  common  shools  to  attend  this  course 
of  lectures — intimating  to  them,  what  is  true,  that 
higher  icages  will  reward  more  extended  attain- 
ments. 

The  Proprietors  of  tlie  Agricultural  School  are 
happy  to  inform  its  friends  that  the  Institution  is 
as  well  patronized  as  they  anticipated,  and  that 
they  have  secured  the  services  of  a  gentleman  of 
liberal  education  to  aid  in  teaching  the  higher 
branches  of  the  mathematics  and  the  languages. 
Arrangements  are  making  to  receive  a  few  more 
pupils,  who  will  be  charged  nothing  extra  for 
the  consumption  of  chemicals  in  the  laboratory, 
and  lecture  fees. 

In  addition  to  the  ancient  languages,  French 
and  (Tcrman  will  be  taught. 

Persons  wishing  soils,  or  mineral  waters  anal- 
3'zed,  are  informed  that  the  charge  will  be  no 
more  than  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  ingredients 
consumed,  and  to  keep  good  the  apparatus.     The 
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object  of  making  these  analyses  is,  to  benefit  the 
students  attending  the  institution,  and  not  pecu- 
niary gain. 

Wayne  County  Agricultural  Society. 

Editor  Gen.  Farmer: — Having  seen  noth- 
ing in  your  pages  relative  to  the  doings  of  the 
Wayne  Co.  Society  for  the  current  year,  I  send 
you  a  paragraph  or  two  upon  the  subject. 

The  next  annual  Fair  of  our  Society  is  to  be 
held  in  the  village  of  Clyde,  on  Thursday  and 
Friday^  the  1st  and  '2d  days  of  October.  The 
Committee  of  Arrangements,  and  members  gen- 
erally, are  making  such  preparations  as  will  un- 
doubtedly render  the  exhibition  creditable  to  the 
Society  and  all  interested.  We  shall  endeavor 
to  give  the  car  of  Improvement  a  strong  push — 
and  do  not  mean  to  be  outdone  by  any  Society 
in  neighboring  counties.  The  spirit  of  emula- 
tion and  improvement  is  onward  in  old  Wayne, 
this  year — partially  owing,  we  think,  to  the  more 
extensive  circulation  of  the  Genesee  Farmer 
among  the  cultivators  of  our  hitherto  much  abu- 
sed (though  naturally  rich  and  fertile)  soil. — 
By  the  way,  speaking  of  the  Farmer,  our  people 
begin  to  realize  the  importance  and  necessity  of 
sustaining  it  creditably — many  farmers  consider- 
ing your  paper  far  better  for  Western  New  York 
than  any  other  similar  publication.  For  my  own 
part,  I  would  not  be  without  it  for  five  times  its 
subscription  price,  and  can  not  conceive  why  it 
is  not  taken  by  every  bona  fide  farmer  in  Western 
New  York.  Each  number  is  worth  the  sub- 
scription price  for  a  year.  But  I  am  digressing 
from  the  legitimate  object  of  this  communication. 

The  oflicers  of  our  Society  for  the  current 
year  are  as  follows : 

T.  Hemenway,  President. 

A.  G.  Percy,  Thos.  Barnes,  Jedediah  Wilder, 
Joel  Hall,  Joseph  Watson,  W.  D.  Cook,  and 
I.  A.  Miller,  Vice  Presidents. 

John  J.  Thomas,  Cor.  Secretary. 

D.  Kenyon,  Rec.  Secretary. 

R.  H.  Foster,  Treasurer. 

Samuel  E.  Hudson,  Wm.  P.  Nottingham,  Wm. 
R.  Smith,  Abram  Fairchild,  and  H.  G.  Dicker- 
$:n,  Executive  Committee. 

The  following  gentlemen  compose  the  Com. 
of  Arrangements  for  the  Fair :  Albert  R.  Fris- 
bie,  Aaron  Griswold,  S.  Salisbury,  jr.,  Henry 
Goodchild,  Zina  Hooker.  Yours,  &c., 

June,  1846.  Wayne. 


Mr.  Jesse  Harroun  of  Ogden,  in  this  county, 
has  this  season  sheared  a  fleece  weiging  15i  lbs. 
from  a  three-fourths  Merino  and  one-fourth  Lei- 
cester buck.  He  was  four  years  old — had  not 
been  previously  shorn — but  thoroughly  washed 
every  season.  The  only  thing  worthy  of  note, 
is  the  fact  that  the  sheep  has  continued  in  good 
order,  (with  no  extra  care  or  keep,)  and  that  the 
ileece  was  in  excellent  condition. 


The  Science  of  Mowing. 

Although  many  grass  fields  have  been  much 
hurt  by  the  ice,  or  winter  killed,  yet  we  hope 
that  there  will  be  plenty  of  mowing  by  and  by. 
A  writer  in  the  New  York  Farmer  and  Mechan- 
ic gave  the  following  rules  for  young  beginners 
to  mow  easily  and  handsomely  : 

"  The  first  thing,"  he  says,  "  is  to  keep  the 
scythe  sharp.  No  man  can  be  a  good  mower 
without  it.  I  had  become  a  good  mower,"  said 
he,  "when  I  fell  in  company  with  not  only  a  good 
mower,  but  a  scientific  one  ;  and  after  the  second 
or  third  day,  finding  that  I  could  not  keep  up  with 
him  without  doing  myself  an  injury,  and  painful 
as  it  was  for  me  to  acknowledge  it,  (for  I  was 
ambitious,)  yet  I  was  compelled  to  call  my  friend 
to  a  stand  in  the  midst  of  a  swath.  I  said,  '  Mr, 
Picket,  if  you  know  any  thing  wiiich  you  can 
communicate  to  me  of  the  skill  of  mowing,  I  beg 
of  you  to  do  so,  for  I  am  exhausted,  and  1  may  as 
well  confess  at  once  that  I  cannot  keep  up  with 
you.'  He  stopped,  came  back,  took  my  scythe 
and  explained  to  me  the  main  governing  princi- 
ples. I  adopted  them,  and  in  less  than  one  hour 
I  could  keep  up  with  him  in  perfect  ease.  In- 
deed, I  had  at  least  twenty  j-er  cent,  more  of 
physical  strength  than  he  had.  It  \\^as  science 
alone  that  enabled  him  to  lead  me  to  this  ex- 
treme." The  rules  which  this  person  taught 
him  were  the  following : — 1st.  The  scyth.e  should 
hang  natural  and  easy,  and  be  kept  in  first  rate 
order.  2d.  As  you  approach  the  standing  grass, 
let  the  heel  of  the  scythe  move  to  the  very  point 
of  commencement  and  let  it  stop  the  instant  it 
has  done  its  work.  Thus  there  is  nothing  lost 
by  a  forward  or  backward  swing.  If  the  grass 
stands  up  so  as  to  admit  of  moving  on,  measure 
with  the  eye  the  utmost  capacity  forward  of  your 
scythe  ;  take  a  quick  easy  gait,  moving  your 
right  foot  well  up  towards  the  standing  grass,  and 
your  body  with  it,  though  leaning  back  by  bend- 
ing the  knees  a  little  forward,  so  as  to  bring  your 
whole  weight  to  bear  upon  the  scythe,  without 
twisting  the  body  from  right  to  left,  as  many  do — 
thus  giving  ease  to  each  clip,  and  ability  to  re- 
peat it  in  an  advanced  position  without  latigue. 

The  above  rules  we  are  satisfied  are  good. — 
Many  who  are  considered  good  mowers  have  no 
method  about  them,  and  hardly  know  themselves 
how  they  mow.  They  "put  it  through"  by 
main  strength.  The  operation,  like  every  other 
mechanical  business,  is  based  on  cej-tain  natural 
and  rational  principles,  which,  when  understood, 
will  render  the  labor  less  laborious,  and  of  course 
more  pleasant  and  efficient. — Me.  Farmer. 

Black  and  White  Paints. — Tools,  wagons, 
&c.,  painted  black,  absorb  the  sun's  says,  become 
hot,  and  warp  and  crack.  Painted  white,  they 
reflect,  and  do  not  absorb  the  rays,  and  conse- 
quently do  not  become  hot,  and  they  remain  un- 
injured by  warping.  Hence  all  wooden  articles 
should  be  painted  of  some  light  color. 
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Breeding  Neat  Cattle. 

Col.  Jaqces,  proprietor  of  Ten  Hills  Farm, 
near  Boston,  who  is  known  as  a  skillful,  and 
most  successful  breeder  of  cows  and  other  domes- 
tic animals,  gives  the  following  judicious  direc- 
tions in  1  elation  to  this  important  branch  of  rural 
economy : 

"  Upon  the  subject  of  selecting  and  breeding 
domestic  animals  generally,  it  has  been  my  ob- 
ject to  combine  as  much  as  possible  all  the  most 
desirable  properties  adapted  to  the  soil,  climate, 
and  habits  of  New  England.  I  wish,  however, 
it  may  be  distinctly  understood,  that  whatever  I 
may  say  upon  thissubject,  I  do  not  desire  to  dic- 
tate to  others,  but  hope  those  v/ho  are  better 
informed  may  make  known  their  practice  and 
experience. 

"My  principles  are,  that  the  hlood — the  red 
fluid,  in  every  living  creature,  in  whose  body  it 
flows,  is,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  the  sole  agent 
and  controlling  power,  in  developing  the  general 
character;  and  that  by  crossing  and  mixing  the 
blood  of  the  dilferent  varieties  of  the  same  species, 
the  strongest  strains  of  blood  will  be  found  to 
"predominate — and  that  health  or  disease — good 
or  bad  properties — are  transmissible  to  the  prog- 
eny and  descent,  both  in  the  human  and  animal 
creation — even  the  color  may  be  shaded  to  suit 
the  fancy. 

"  From  over  fifty  year's  practice  and  experi- 
ence upon  these  principles,  I  consider  the  follow- 
ing, among  many  points,  important  to  be  observed 
in  neat  cattle  generally,  but  in  bulls  and  cows 
particularly,  viz: — Muzzle  fine,  with  yellow 
nose;  eyes  IriUiant ;  head  and  horns  light;  ears 
thin,  the  inside  yellow,  not  unlike  as  though 
sprinkled  with  yellow  ;  neck  of  cows  thin  and 
clean,  fore  shoulders  quite  close,  and  well  laid  in, 
giving  the  fore  hand  a  very  light  appearance,  in 
proportion  to  the  other  parts  of  the  cow  ;  bulls' 
necks  may  project  from  the  breast  and  shoulders 
stout,  very  muscular  and  strong,  but  tapering 
fine,  so  that  the  bulls'  and  cows'  neck  be  joined 
to  the  head  very  neatly.  Throats  clean  and  free 
from  much  dewlap.  Bosom  or  b.-east,  broad  and 
full,  projecting  well  forward  ;  legs  straight,  with 
fine  bone,  and  well  set  apart ;  the  fore  arms  well 
covered  with  muscle,  tapering  downwards  fine ; 
shoulders  smooth  and  well  laid  in ;  chine  full  ; 
back  straight  and  broad  ;  ribs  well  rounding  out, 
the  last  rib  projecting  most,  and  not  too  far  from 
the  hips  ;  broad  in  the  loins  and  hips;  hips  full 
and  globular — neither  too  close  nor  ragged,  but 
placed  on  a  level  with  the  back  ;  rumps  long 
and  broad— very  little,  if  any,  sloping;  pelvis, 
broad  and  full ;  tails  set  on  strong,  and  on  a  level 
with  the  back — tapering  down  to  the  end  fine, 
where  they  should  be  well  covered  with  long, 
silky  and  glossy  hair  ;  and  on  opening  the  hair 
here,  there  should  be  the  same  yellow  appear- 
ance on  the  skin  as  is  mentioned  above  on  the 
inside  of  the  ears.     Not  too  full  in  the  twist, 


(which  is,  a  fullness  between  the  hind  legs  or 
thighs,)  nor  too  thick  in  the  thighs.  Flanks  quite 
deep.  It  is  important  that  the  whole  skin  should 
be  yellow.  The  color  of  the  hair  is  pretty  much 
fancy.  A  good  coat  of  hair,  even  if  it  inclines 
to  be  long,  is  not  unfiworable ;  but  it  should  be 
very  silky  and  glossy.  The  elastic  handle,  or 
touch  of  the  flesh,  with  the  silki/  and  glossy  coats, 
are  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  these  proper- 
ties indicate  their  value  as  much,  in  comparison, 
as  in  broadcloth  of  from  two  dollars  to  ten  dol- 
lars per  yard.  The  bag  or  udder  of  cows  should 
be  capacious,  projecting  well,  both  fore  and  aft  j 
hanging  moderately  deep,  when  full,  but  after 
the  milk  is  drawn,  to  be  quite  the  reverse.  It  is 
very  desirable  in  a  cow  that  she  should  have 
teats  well  spread  apart  and  of  medium  size. — 
Cows  possessing  most  of  the  above  mentioned 
points  I  have  found  generally  to  be  deep  and  rich 
milkers — also,  neat  cattle  generally  I  have  found 
to  be  of  good  temper,  good  spirits,  vigorous,  ac- 
tive, good  walkers,  easily  kept,  taking  on  flesh 
readily,  and  that,  too,  on  the  most  valuable  parts; 
and  the  bulls  and  cows  well  adapted  for  good 
breeders,  for  the  dairy,  the  yoke,  and  the  sham- 
bles." 

We  have  no  doubt  that  this  theory  of  breed- 
ing is  oi-iginal  with  Col.  Jaques.  AVlien  he  first 
spoke  of  it  in  public,  some  persons  thought  him 
a  little  too  enthusiastic,  and  some  thought  that 
his  enthusiasm  had  impaired  his  judgment ;  but 
there  are  few  intelligent  breeders  of  cattle,  now, 
who  do  not  acknowledge  the  soundness  of  his 
theory  and  admire  the  success  which  has  attend- 
ed his  efforts.  Col.  Jaques  boasts  of  nothing,  we 
believe,  which  he  is  not  able  to  perform.  Since 
the  development  of  his  principles,  we  have  un- 
derstood that  some  person  has  advocated  them, 
and  claimed  the  credit  of  originating  them.  But 
to  him  alone  belongs  the  credit  of  their  concep- 
tion, and  the  first  efforts  to  prove  their  accuracy 
by  their  practical  results. 

Deep  Plowing. — The  editor  of  the  Visitor 
tells  us  that  by  using  the  subsoil  plow  his  crops 
of  potatoes  were  increased  last  year  one  third ; 
that  where  the  subsoil  followed  the  other  plow, 
three  baskets  were  gathered  to  two  where  it  was 
omitted — the  same  kind  and  quantity  of  manure 
being  used  in  both  cases.  At  two  hundred  bush- 
els to  the  acre,  is  a  gain  of  three  hundred  bush- 
els on  six  acres  of  land ;  these  at  fifty  cents  per 
bushel  would  amount  to  one-hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  for  subsoiling  six  acres  in  a  single  year — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  gain  on  the  crops  for  the 
next  half  a  dozen  years.  The  difference  upon 
each  farm  of  any  size  would  in  twenty  years 
amount  to  a  fortune. 


Plantinc  trees  in  Great  Britain,  and  through- 
out the  continent,  is  now  extensively  prosecuted. 
In  some  instances  thousands  of  acres  are  planted 
on  a  single  estate. 
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From  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Benefit  of  Guano. 

As  it  may  be  for  tlie  public  utility  to  hear  some- 
thing on  the  score  of  Peruvian  guano,  I  will  give 
you  my  experience  on  the  subject. 

Last  year  I  used  about  three  and  a  half  tons 
of  it  in  various  ways,  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer, and  must  say  I  think  it  the  cheapest  and 
most  effective  manure  I  have  ever  tried,  particu- 
larly as  a  top-dressing  for  grass  lands.  The  way 
I  prepare  the  guano  for  use  is  this :  I  plow  a 
knoll  of  loamy  soil,  remove  all  the  sods  to  the 
barnyard,  harrow  the  ground  to  make  it  fine, 
then  spread  a  layer  of  guano  half  an  inch  thick, 
then  shovel  on  fine  dirt  five  inches  thick,  then  a 
layer  of  guano  as  before,  then  dirt  again,  till  I 
get  the  quantity  desired.  This  must  lie  a  week 
or  ten  days  in  compost,  to  incorporate  the  guano 
with  the  soil  ;  it  must  then  be  shoveled  over, 
and  all  the  lumps  broken  and  well  mixed ;  you 
can  then  put  it  in  your  cart,  and  spread  it  from 
the  tail  about  as  thick  as  you  would  ashes.  I 
put  on  at  the  rate  of  500  lbs.  Peruvian  guano  to 
an  acre,  which  started  my  grass  right  ahead, 
yielding  two  tons  per  acre,  where  I  should  not 
have  had  over  500  lbs.  of  hay  without  it. 

My  potatoes  benefited  greatly  by  the  use  of 
guano,  turning  out  astonishingly — "  the  observed 
of  all  observers" — and  I  believe  it  to  be  a  cure 
for  the  potatoe  disease,  as  we  had  no  rot  where 
guano  was  applied.  Applied  to  corn,  I  found  it 
equally  beneficial.  I  planted  a  lot  of  pasture 
land,  a  poor,  sandy  soil,  and  mostly  grown  over 
to«moss.  I  spread  on  forty  ox-cart  loads  of  sta- 
ble manure  to  the  acre,  and  plowed  it  in;  but 
fearing  that  would  not  overcome  the  inertia  of 
the  soil,  I  applied  500  lbs.  of  guano  per  acre,  in 
this  way,  after  harrowing,  instead  of  running  my 
rows  with  a  plow.  I  did  it  with  a  small  harrow 
made  for  the  purpose,  not  m'er  14  inches  wide, 
but  heavy.  The  guano  was  lh6n  spread  in  those 
drills,  and  then  the  harrow  run  again,  to  mix  it 
with  the  soil,  and  put  it  in  fine  tilth  for  planting. 

My  corn  yielded  70  bushels  per  acre,  whei'eas 
some  rows  with  no  guano,  gave  at  the  rate  of  28 
bushels  per  acre.  This  I  think  conclusive.  I 
recommend  it  also  for  fruit  trees. 

Seekonk,  Mass.  J.  W.  Bowers, 


Hay  and  Fodder  Crops. 

Hay  is  now  quoted  in  New  Orleans  at  $26  per 
ton.  In  the  river  towns  above,  it  is  still  higher. 
The  hay  crops  in  the  North  and  West  were  very 
light  this  past  season ;  so  light  were  they,  in 
many  places,  that  distress  amongst  the  stock  must 
have  ensued,  had  not  their  agricultural  journals 
pointed  out  to  the  farmers  the  means  of  remedy- 
ing the  evil — by  sowing  corn  and  oats  mixed ; 
drilling  corn  alone,  so  thickly  as  to  cover  the 
ground ;  sowing  millet,  and  other  fodder  crops ; 
and  by  cutting  up  all  the  fodder  they  feed  out, 
by  running  it  tlirough  a  cutting-box.     Until  the 


next  year's  crop  comes  in,  hay  will  continue  to 
rise  in  our  markets. 

We  can  do  much  to  regulate  the  price,  by  do- 
ing as  our  Northern  neighbors  have  done — sow- 
ing oats,  millet,  &c.  It  is  the  extreme  of  folly 
in  any  planter  to  buy  hay,  or  even  corn.  Ber- 
muda grass  will  cut  double  the  weight  of  hay  to 
the  acre  that  any  grass  in  the  North  or  West  will. 
Crab-grass  makes  excellent  hay,  and  a  great  deal 
of  it ;  and  a  good  crop  can  be  had  after  cutting 
a  crop  of  oats  or  millet.  Even  bitter  coco  makes 
good  hay.  In  no  part  of  the  world  do  oats  suc- 
ceed better  than  in  Mississippi ;  the  Egyptian 
(winter)  oats,  when  sowed  in  September,  afford 
capital  grazing  all  winter,  and  will  yield,  if  the 
ground  is  suitable,  and  they  have  been  well  put 
in,  forty  to  sixty  bushels  per  acre  of  oats,  weigh- 
ing thirty-eight  to  forty-two  pounds  per  bushel. 
Millet  is  an  excellent  fodder  crop. — Ncio  Orleans 
Commercial  Times. 


A  Guano  Mu-mmy. — The  recent  excavations 
at  Ichahoe  for  the  new  fertilizer,  have  resulted 
in  other  freightage  save  such  as  could  be  devoted 
to  Agricultural  interests.  A  miwimy  has  been 
bi'ought  to  London  and  deposited  in  the  Egyptian 
Hall  of  that  city  which  has  been  wonderfully 
preserved  by  the  ammonia  of  the  island.  The 
body  is  that  of  a  full  grown  man  enclosed  in  a 
coflin  which  is  yet  perfectly  entire  as  also  the 
trowsers  and  shirt  of  the  deceased,  the  former  of 
duck  and  the  latter  of  cotton,  both  of  which  on 
being  tried,  retained  all  the  strength  of  the  new 
fabric.  The  body  itself,  says  an  account  in  a 
London  paper,  seems  as  if  it  were  tanned  leather; 
the  flesh  has  become  in  a  great  measure  absorbed 
with  all  the  softer  animal  tissues ;  but  the  muscu- 
lar development  remains  firm,  and  the  veins  and 
tendons  of  the  extremities  are  curiously  shown 
stretched  over  the  bones.  The  teeth  are  still 
white  and  sound;  and  the  hair  still  curls  on  the 
head.  The  color  of  the  body  is  a  dark  brown  ; 
and  the  whole  exhibition  is  an  interesting  one, 
particularly  for  those  who  like  anatomical  and 
physiological  curiosities.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
with  certainty  how  long  the  body  had  lain  previ- 
ous to  its  discovery ;  but  the  probability  is  that  a 
century  has  elapsed  since  the  mate  or  one  of  the 
officers  of  a  merchant  ship  running  down  the  Af- 
rican coast,  died,  and  since  a  party  of  sailors  land- 
ed for  an  hour  to  bury  the  body  of  their  shipmate 
on  a  lone  and  nameless  island,  tenanted  only  by 
sea-birds,  on  the  desert  coast  of  Africa. 


Old  authors  are  profuse  in  their  praise  of 
Sage,  and  it  is  said  the  Chinese  esteem  it  as  su- 
perior to  the  best  of  their  own  tea.  Philips  states 
that  the  Dutch  send  out  dried  Sage  leaves  to 
China,  for  which  they  receive  four  times  their 
weight  of  tea. 

Wit  is  folly,  unless  a  wise  man  has  the  keep- 
ing of  it. 
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HORTICULTURAL    DEPARTMENT- 


BY  P.  BARRY. 


Wfmorandum  for  the  Season. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

The  fruit  of  most  kinds  will  now  be  gathered, 
and  the  beds  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  of 
weeds,  and  the  runners  cut  off";  this  is  indispen- 
sable, in  order  to  have  large,  fine  fruit.  Where 
it  is  intended  to  plant  out  new  beds — and  next 
month  (August,)  will  be  the  time  for  this — the 
istrongest,  best  rooted  runners  should  be  selected. 
The  strawberry  is  now  receiving  much  attention 
in  our  section,  and  indeed  throughout  the  whole 
country,  and  so  it  should.  It  is»one  of  the  most 
delicious  fruits  of  the  earth — flourishing  in  our 
coldest  latitudes,  and  requiring  only  common 
care  and  culture.  There  should  not  be  a  garden 
in  the  whole  length  and  bredth  of  our  country 
destitute  of  a.slrawherri/  bed  of  the  finest  varieties. 

Hovey's  Seedling,  Ross'  Phoenix,  Keen's  Seed- 
ling, Large  Early  Scarlet,  and  Stoddard's  Im- 
proved Alpines,  make  a  fine  assortment,  and  v\  e 
can  recommend  them,  as  we  have  done  hereto- 
fore, from  a  knowledge  of  their  merits.  There 
are,  of  course,  numerous  other  varieties  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  the  more  extensive  growers. 
Among  those  above  mentioned  we  are  inclined, 
on  the  whole,  to  give  the  preference  to  the  Ross' 
Phoenix.  It  is  of  the  largest  size,  finest  flavoi*, 
hardy,  and  an  uncommonly  productive  and  cer- 
tain bearer.  Hoi^eifs  Seedling,  when  planted 
near  other  prolific  varieties,  generally  sustains 
its  high  reputation  ;  but  even  under  such  circum- 
stances it  sometimes  produces  but  a  sparse  ci'op. 

J.  J.  Thomas,  in  his  "  Fruit  Culturist,"  says 
that  "Hovey's"  and  "Keen's"  are  both  tender, 
and  require  covering  in  winter.  We  have  nev- 
er known  a  case  where  either  suffered  from  the 
winter  ;  both  flourish  without  protection  here  and 
in  Canada  West,  where  we  have  observed  them — 
but  Mr.  Thomas  has,  no  doubt,  some  reasons  for 
saying  so.  W^e  have  been  told  by  two  of  our 
best  amateur  growers,  that  their  Hovey's  Seed- 
ling, in  moist  heavy  soil,  suffered  from  the  win- 
ter— while  Ross'  Phoenix,  and  others,  did  not 
sustain  the  least  injury.  Mr.  T.  is  pretty  severe- 
ly rebuked  in  the  last  number  of  Hovey's  Maga- 
zine, for  making  this  charge  against  Plovey's 
Seedling,  and  for  suggesting  that  it  be  not  "ex- 
clusively nor  very  extensively  cultivated,  till 
years  of  trial  have  thoroughly  proved  its  char- 
acter and  freedom  from  unfbrscon  defects."  We 
cannot  see  that  this  is  very  culpable  advice,  al- 
though we  think  unnecessary.  Mr.  Hovp^y  him- 
self would  not,  with  all  its  high  qualities  acknowl- 
edged, recommend  the  exclusive  culture  of  his 
Seedling;  and  Cew  persons  are  likely  to  \)\anti'ery 
extensively  of  any  particular  kind  at  once.  Mr. 
Thomas  seldom  errs  in  adopting  hasty  conclusions. 


Our  Fruit  Committee  at  the  late  exhibition  of 
the  Horticultural  Society  awarded  the  premium 
for  the  best  dozen  berries  to  a  variety  brought 
here  from  Montreal,  said  to  be  a  seedling  raised 
there  by  Mr.  Corse.  The  berries,  we  presume, 
were  in  a  more  mature  state,  which  gave  them, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  a  superior  flavor, 
and  the  decision  was  formed  on  the  merits  of 
the  berries  alone.  Since  then  we  have  carefully 
examined  this  Corse's  Seedling,  in  the  only  pla- 
ces here  where  it  is  growing,  and  as  far  as  we 
are  competent  to  judge,  is  is  not  near  equal  to 
Ross'  Phoenix,  or  Hovey's  Seedling.  In  the 
beds  we  have  seen,  we  noticed  a  large  proportion 
of  sterile  flowers,  and  the  best  specimens  of  the 
fruit  are  not  so  large,  nor  is  the  flavor  equal  to 
those  mentioned — though  it  is  decidedly  a  good 
strawberry.  We  will  be  glad  to  see  it  more  ful- 
ly tested.  We  have  taken  measures  to  ascertain 
its  true  origin,  &c. 

Stoddard'' s  Alpine  has  been  tested  in  many  of 
our  gardens,  and  as  with  ourselves,  it  has  proved 
much  larger  and  more  productive  than  the  com- 
mon— yet  we  tliink  it  has  no  fixed  superiority. — 
We  believe  it  is  purely  a  seedling  alpine,  that 
will  retain  its  astonishing  productiveness  only  so 
long  as  it  receives  Mr.  Stoddards  superior  msm- 
agement — but  that  every  grower  can  and  should 

give.  

FRUIT  TREES. 

Trees  that  have  been  grafted  the  past  spring 
should  be  examined,  and  all  shoots  below  the  graft 
removed — except  where  the  whole  top  has  been 
grafted,  of  alarge  tree  ;  in  such  case?  remove  oriiy 
a  portion  of  the  side  shoots.  This  is  important. 
We  have  seen  several  orchards  lately  where  this 
has  been  neglected  in  the  hurry  of  farm  labor. 
This  should  not  be.  After  pains  have  been  takbn 
to  procure  good  varieties,  and  ha, e  them  grafted, 
they  should  not,  /o»the  sake  of  a  few  hours  at- 
tention, be  starved  and  killed  b}^  being  over  run 
with  other  shoots.  Attend  to  this  at  once.  Trees 
transplanted  last  spring  should  have  the  earth 
around  them  kei)t  clean  and  mellow.  We  have 
never  seen  transplanted  trees  make  such  fine 
growth  as  this  season.  The  troublesome  opera- 
tion of  watering  has  in  a  few  cases,  if  any,  been 
necessary  ;  but  weeds  have  grown  luxuriantly, 
and  require  constant  subduing  :  being  allowed  to 
grow,  they  dry  up  and  impoverish  the  ground, 
and  injure,  if  tliey  do  not  destroy,  the  tree.  Re- 
member that  clean  culture,  in  every  department 
of  Horticulture  is  of  absolute  necessity  to  ensure 
either  profit  or  pleasure. 

Insects  should  be  destroyed,  as  directcfl  last 
month. 

Budding  may  be  performed  now.  See  article 
on  that  subject.  Roses  may  be  budded  all  the 
montli. 

Grape  Vines  should  receive  attention.  Young 
shoots  will  require  to  be  kept  tied  up,  and  super- 
fluous ones  removed. 
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The  careful  fruit  grower  will  not  let  a  day  pass 
without  glancing  over  his  trees;  many  trifling 
matters  will  suggest  themselves  to  him,  which  we 
cannot  mention  here.  By  constant  attention  to 
our  trees  we  become  familiar  with  their  habits, 
and  acquire  a  love  for  them  that  makes  the  mat- 
ter of  cultivating  a  real  pleasure.  This  is  uni- 
versal experience. 

VECiETABLES. 

The  kitchen  garden  requires  constant  care — 
weeding  and  hoeing,  and  in  dry  weather,  water- 
ing in  the  evenings.  Some  farmers,  yes  thou- 
sands, suppose  it  almost  labor  lost  to  cultivate  a 
good  kitchen  garden.  Indeed,  it  is  rare  to  find 
one  such  as  every  farmer's  ought  to  be.  The 
importance  of  a  constant  and  abundant  supply  of 
good  vegetables  is  not  at  all  correctly  estimated 
here. 

If  people  generally  could  be  persuaded  to  culti- 
vate and  use  more  vegetables,  it  would  be  an  im- 
mense saving  of  animal  food,  and  highly  promo- 
live  of  human  health  and  comfort.  Three-fourths 
of  our  people  are  brought  up,  in  a  great  measure, 
without  vegetable  food,  and  as  a  consequence 
have  little  relish  for  it.  This  accounts,  in  a 
great  degtee,  for  our  poor  vegetable  gardens. — 
Our  markets  here  in  Rochester  are  miserably 
supplied  with  vegetables.  We  presume  it  is  be- 
cause good  gardeners  do  not  receive  encourage- 
ment to  raise  fine  articles. 

We  saw,  in  the  latter  part  of  May,  in  the  To- 
ronto market,  a  supply  of  vegetables,  Green 
Peas,  Cucumbers,  Radishes,  Lettuce,  Spinach, 
Asparagus,  Rhubarb,  &c.,  that  we  have  not  seen 
equalled  in  our  market  tliis  season.  We  know 
of  no  good  reason  why  this  should  be  so.  Our 
soil  and  climate  are  both  far  superior  to  that  of 
Canada,  around  Toronto,  for  growing  vegetables, 
and  particularly  early  ones ;  but  our  gardeners 
are  not  so  thorough  in  their  profession — yet,  as 
we  have  remarked,  it  is  perhaps  from  the  want 
of  encouragement. 

We  look  to  our  Horticultural  Society  for  aid 
in  raising  the  standard  of  quality  of  garden  veg- 
etables, and  diffusing  a  taste  for  their  more  gen- 
eral use  throughout  community.  At  our  late  ex- 
exhibition,  Oil  the  r2th  of  June,  when  gardens 
should  be  teeming  with  fine  vegetables,  we  had 
not  a  dollar's  worth  exhibited.  We  took  pains 
to  solicit  personally  several  of  our  best  gardeners 
to  send  in  something  ;  and  all  that  was  presented 
was  a  single  lot  of  green  peas — two  or  three  of 
cucumbers — two  of  Rhubarb — one  of  Radishes — 
and  that  was  about  all,  and  indeed  these  all  were 
but  ordinary.  This  is  the  time  for  planting  out 
celery.  The  soil  to  gj-ow  it  in  perfection  should 
be  deep  and  moist,  'tiie  plants  should  have  been 
transplanted  from  the  seed  bed  into  nursery  rows, 
so  as  to  make  them  strong  and  fit  to  be  taken  up 
now,  with  balls  of  earth  at  the  roots.  The  too 
common  practice  is  to  buy  a  few  plants  at  the 
seed  store,  weak  slender  things  from  the  seed  bed. 


These  require  careful  shading  from  the  sun,  and 
great  care  for  some  time  after  planting,  and  in 
the  end  do  not  make  such  fine  heads.  The 
trenches  should  be  18  inches  deep,  and  12  to  15 
wide.  Old  well  rotted  manure  should  be  used 
for  the  bottom  of  tlie  trench,  and  should  be  well 
incorporated  with  the  bottom  earth.  The  plants 
should  be  set  out  about  6  inches  apart.  It  after- 
wards requires  to  be  kept  clean  of  weeds,  and 
earthed  up  now  and  again,  until  the  process  is 
com|)leted.  Good  celery,  which  means  large, 
while,  solid  stalks,  is  a  most  delicious  vegetable, 
and  now-a-days  considered  indispensable  on  a 
well  furnished  dinner  table. 

I'EOWER   DEPARTMENT. 

See  that  Daldias  are  carefully  tied  up  to  stakes; 
Waaler  plentifully  in  case  of  a  drought,  and  guard 
them  against  the  attacks  of  insects. 

Tie  up  neatly  all  herbaceous  plants  that  require 
it.  Cut  off  withered  flower  stems,  and  keep  all 
places  clear  of  weeds. 

Propagate  Roses  by  budding  and  layering;  take 
up  bulbous  roots,  and  put  away  on  a  dry  shelf, 
to  be  planted  again  in  Autumn.  ^ 

House  Plants  should  now  be  kept  out  of  doors, 
in  a  cool,  airy  place.  The  ladies  should  cut 
down  their  Geraniums,  so  as  to  have  bushy  nice 
plants  for  next  season.  Cuttings  may  be  put  in 
where  young  plants  are  wanted.  Monthly  Roses, 
if  not  out  alread}',  should  be  placed  in  the  border, 
and  cuttings  may  be  put  in  for  a  young  stock. — 
Plants  in  pots  during  summer  require  careful 
watering.  Sometimes  they  suffer  much  fi-ora 
being  flooded  with  heavy  rains,  and  then  neg- 
lected in  dry  weather  till  they  are  parched  up. 

B  n  d  d  i  n  g . 

This  is  an  important,  though  very  simple,  ope- 
ration in  the  business  of  tree  growing.  It  is 
much  less  understood,  throughout  the  country, 
than  grafting,  though  easier  performed.  Every 
person  engaged,  more  or  less,  in  the  culture  of 
trees  for  fi-uit  or  ornament,  should  know  how  to 
insert  a  bud.  It  is  more  applicable  to  the  propa- 
gation of  all  stone  fruits  than  grafting  :  it  can  be 
performed,  too,  on  smaller  stocks,  and  as  a  geae- 
ral  thing  makes  finer  trees. 

Buds  of  rare,  scarce  trees  can  be  more  easily 
procured  than  grafts,  and  can  be  as  easily  trans- 
mitted from  one  place  to  another,  and  particular- 
ly now  that  expresses  are  in  operation  in  every 
direction.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have 
yet  to  learn,  we  give  the  following  directions  and 
illustrations  from  "Downing's  Fruit  and  Fruit 
Trees  of  America:" — 

"  The  proper  season  for  budding  fruit  trees, 
in  this  country,  is  from  the  first  of  July  to  the 
first  of  September;  the  different  trees  coming 
into  season  as  follows  :  Plums,  Cherries,  Apri- 
cois  on  Plums,  Apricots,  Pears,  Apples,  Quinces, 
Nectarines  and  Peaches.     Treag  of  considerable 
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size  will  require  budfling  earlier  than  young 
seedling  stocks.  But  the  operation  is  always, 
and  only,  performed  when  the  hark  of  the  stock 
parts  or  separates  freely  from  the  wood,  and 
when  the  buds  of  the  current  year's  growth  are 
somewhat  plump,  and  the  young  wood  is  growing 
firm.  Young  stocks 'in  the  nursery,  if  thrifty, 
are  usually  planted  out  in  rows  in  the  spring, 
and  budded  the  same  summer  or  autumn. 

Before  commencin:^  you  should 
provide  yoursslf  with  a  budding 
knife  about  4^  inches  long,  having 
a  rounded  blade  at  one  end,  and  an 
ivory  handle  terminating  in  a  thin 
rounded  edge  called  the  haft  at  the 
other. 

In  choosing  3-our  buds,  select  thrifty 
shoots  that  have  nearly  done  grow- 
ing, and  prepare  what  is  called  a 
stick  of  buds,  (Fig.  16,)  by  cutting 
off  a  i'ew  of  the  imperfect  buds  at  the 
•lower,  and  such  as  may  be  yet  too 
soft  at  the  upper  ends,  leaving  only 
smooth  well  developed  single  buds; 
double  buds  being  fruit  buds.  Cut 
off  the  leaves,  allowing  about  half 
an  inch  of  the  foot-stalks  to  re- 
main for  conveniently  inserting  the 
buds.  Some  strands  of  bass-matting 
about  12  or  14  inches  long,  previ- 
ously soaked  in  water  to  render  them 
soft  and  pliable,  (or  in  the  absence 
of  these  some  soft  woolen  yarn,) 
must  also  be  at  hand  for  tying  the  buds. 

Shield  or  T  budding  is  the  most  approved  mode 
in  all  countries.  A  new  variety  of  this  method 
now  generally  practiced  i.i  this  country,  we  shall 
describe  first  as  being  the  simplest  and  best  mode 
for  fruit  trees. 

American  Shield  Budding.  Having  your 
stick  of  buds  ready,  choose  a  smooth  portion  of 
the  stock.  When  the  latter  is  small,  let  it  be 
near  the  ground,  and,  if  equally  convenient,  se- 
lect also  the  north  side  of  the  stock,  as  less  expo- 
sed to  the  sun.  Make  an  upright  incision  in  the 
bark  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and 
at  the  top  of  this  make  a  cross  cut,  so  that  the 
whole  shall  form  a  T.     From  the  stick  of  buds, 

your   knife    being 

very  sharp,   cut  a 

thin,   smooth    slice 

h  of  wood   and  bark 

containing    a  bud, 

Fig.  17,  a.     With 

the    ivory    haft   of 

your  budding  knife 

now  raise  the  bark 

on  each  side  of  the 

incision   just  wide 

-jij/-™     enough    to    admit 

Fig.  17.   American  easily  the  prepared 

shield  budd'mg.     bud.      Taking  hold 


Fig.  16.     A 
stick  of  buds. 


of  the  foot-stalk  of  the  leaf,  insert  the  bud  under 
the  bark,  pushing  it  gently  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  incision.  If  the  upper  portion  of  the  bud 
projects  above  the  horizontal  part  of  the  T,  cut 
it  smootiily  off  now,  so  that  it  may  completely 
fit  h.  A  bandage  of  the  soft  matting  is  now  tied 
pretty  firmly  over  the  whole  wound,  Fig.  18, 
commencing  at  the  bottom,  and  leaving  the  bud, 
and  the  footstalk  of  the  leaf  only  e.xposed  to  the 
light  and  air. 

After  treatment.  In  two  weeks  after  the  ope- 
ration you  will  be  able  to  see  whether  the  bud 
has  taken,  by  its  plumpness  and  freshness.  If  it 
has  failed,  you  may,  if  the  bark  still  parts  readily, 
make  smother  trial ;  a  clever  budder  will  not  lose 
over  6  or  8  per  cent.  If  it  has  succeeded,  after 
a  fortnight  more  has  elapsed  the  bandage  must 
be  loosened,  or  if  the  stock  has  swelled  much,  it 
should  be  removed  altogether.  When  budding 
has  been  performed  very  late,  we  have  occasion- 
ally found  it  an  advantage  to  leave  the  bandage 
on  durins:  the  winter." 


Uorlifultiiral  Exhibition  at  Buffalo. 

Our  enterprising  friends  in  Buffalo  held  their 

June  exhibition  on  the  17th ;  and  we  are  happy 

to   learn,   from   the   newspapei-s   and  otherwise, 

that  it  was  grand  beyond  all  expectation.     The 

Commercial  Advertiser  says : 

'■The  Hortu  lltural  Exhibition  yesterday  was  a 
most  brilliant  and  pleasing  atlair.  The  coileclioii  of  Flow- 
ers and  Boquets  was  certainly  most  credital)le  to  the  several 
donors,  and  the  general  arrangement  of  the  whole  matter 
showed  exceeding  good  taste  on  the  part  of  the  officers  and 
Managers,  as  well  as  the  Ladies  Committee,  who  were,  as 
we  observed,  most  etficient  co-workes  on  the  occasion. — 
Indeed,  we  could  have  hardly  supposed  it  possible  for  Buf- 
falo to  have  produced  so  beautiful  an  afiair  in  Horticulture, 
as  the  exhibition  just  named.'' 

We  may  well  congratulate  the  people  of  West- 
ern New  York  on  the  Horticultural  spirit  that 
seems  to  animate  them  at  the  present  time.  We 
now  number  three  societies — one  in  Aurora,  one 
in  Buffalo,  and  one  in  Rochester — all  in  a  most 
flourishing  state.  The  effect  which  these  socie- 
ties will  have,  in  connection  with  the  efforts  of 
our  enterprising  nurserymen,  in  enriching  and 
beautifying  the  country,  cannot  easily  be  calcu- 
lated. Every  man  who  has  the  matter  of  rural 
improvement  truly  at  heart,  will  not  fail  to  give 
them  all  the  support  and  encouragement  in  his 
power. 

We  will  notice  the  details  of  the  Buffalo  exhi- 
tion  in  our  next. 


Our  correspondent  "H."  of  Fairport,  will 
please  accept  our  thanks  for  his  communication 
on  "The  Management  of  Fruit  Trees."  It  was 
received  too  late  for  this  number,  but  will  re- 
receive  attention  in  our  next.  The  subject  is  one 
of  great  importance  to  all  our  readers, — and  we 
will  be  thankful  for  facts  and  suggestions,  from 
any  and  every  quarter,  provided  they  be  the  re- 
sult of  actual  observation. 
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Ilorticiiltiiral  Society.  | 

The  following  are  the  official  reports  concern-  \ 
ing  the  fruits  and  flowers  presented  at  the  recent  j 
exliibition  of  the  Horticultural  Society  in  thisj 
city.  All  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  objects  of  i 
the  Society,  (and  who  does  not  ?)  will  peruse  with  , 
pleasure  the  official  accounts  of  its  proceedings, 
evincing  as  they  do  a  degree  of  success  in  its  first 
effort,  as  unexpected  as  it  is  gratifying.  j 

The  Committee  on  Flowers  respectfully  sub- ' 
mit  the  following  report :  [ 

Premiums  to  be  awarded  at  the  fall  exhibition. 

From  Mrs.  Jas.  H.  Watts,  two  fine  boquets  and 
a  plate  of  roses,  and  other  flowers,  and  a  pretty  j 
rustic  basket.  i 

From  Mrs.  Wm.  Pitkin,  Mrs.  J.  T.  Talman,  | 
Mrs.  Isaac  Hills,  Mrs.  James  Hawks,  Mrs.  J.  K.  | 
Livingston,  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Sawyer,  beautiful . 
boquets,  deserving  particular  notice,  being  made 
up  of  choice  select  flowers,  and  in  a  tasteful  man-  [ 
ner.  [ 

From  Mrs.  L.  A.  Ward,  an  unique  and  beau-  [ 
tiful  mound  of  roses,  including  moss  and  other 
fine  varieties.  I 

From  Mrs.  Jno.  Williams,  four  vases  of  very  | 
choice  and  beautiful  roses.  i 

From  Mrs.  Amos  Sawyer,  a  vase  of  roses,  in- 
cluding fine  varieties  of  Bengal,  Noisette,  and 
Bourbon,  grown  and  wintered  in  the  open  ground. 

From  Mrs.  H.  Billings,  a  neat  boquet  of  mis- 
cellaneous flowers,  and  a  plate  of  fine  pansies. 

Fine  boquets  of  miscellaneous  flowers  from  the 
following : 

Mrs.  James  Buchan,  Mrs.  M.  F.  Delano,  Miss 
Stone,  Mrs.  Dr.  Matthews,  Mrs.  D.  W.  Powers, 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Williams,  Miss  Hooker,  Mrs.  B.  F. 
Young,  Mrs.  Briggs,  Mrs.  S.  J.  Smith,  Mrs. 
Lewis,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Lathrop,  Mrs.  M.  Morse,  and 
Mrs.  M.  G.  Warner  ;  Mr.  Jno.  Donnelan,  Mr. 
Jewell,  Mr.  Jas.  Lennon. 

WILD    FLOWERS. 

From  L.  Wetherell,  two  large  and  splendid 
boquets,  comprising  over  30  species — objects  of 
general  admiration. 

From  J.  D.  Ely  and  H.  C.  Bryan,  three  fine 
boquets,  composed  principally  of  cypripedium 
spectabile. 

From  Mrs.  Judge  Warner,  a  fine  boquet  of  8 
or  10  species — tastefully  arranged. 

NURSERYMEN    AND    FLORISTS. 

From  S.  Moulson,  6  boquets  of  miscellaneous 
flowers.  [ 

From  Wm.  King,  three  fine  boquets  and  floral  i 
ornaments,  representing  a  branch  composed  prin-  ^ 
cipally  of  Roses  and  Prenies.     40  green  house 
plants  including  6  varieties  of  Fuchsia — the  spe- 1 
cimens  of  fulgens  and  corymbiflora  were  very 
fine.      12  varieties  of  Geraniums,  a  fine  yellow 
tea   rose,   a  beautiful   specimen  each   of  cactus 
phyllanthus  and  hydrangea  hortensis,  &;c. 


Powis  &  Goodsell,  of  the  Monroe  Gardens, 
Greece,  a  large  lot  of  Psenies,  Whitlejii  and 
Humei.  A  large  collection  of  roses  said  to  be 
50  varieties.  (As  they  were  spread  promiscu- 
ously on  a  table,  and  somewhat  the  worse  for 
carriage,  the  committee  had  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining exactly  either  their  merits  or  the  number 
of  varieties.) 

Ellwanger  &  Barry,  of  the  Mount  Hope  Gar- 
den and  Nurseries,  72  select  varieties  of  hardy 
roses,  including  the  Persian  Yellow  ;  4  varieties 
of  Moss  besides  Madam  Lafl^ay,  Rivers,  Perpet- 
ual, Fleur  blanche,  Du  Roi,  Queen  of  Perpetuals, 
Prince  Albert,  Queen  of  the  Prairies,  Baltimore 
Belle,  &c. 

70  green  house  plants,  including  a  large  and 
beautiful  specimen  of  Abutilon  striata,  .5  feet  high 
and  three  feet  in  diameter,  in  full  bloom.  A  large, 
fine  specimen  of  Buonapartia  juncea,  12  or  15 
years  old.  A  fine  Auracaria  imbricata  (Brazil 
Pine)  5  feet  high.  18  varieties  of  Fuchsia,  in 
full  bloom — all  very  fine,  20  varieties  Gerani- 
ums, including  some  splendid  new  seedlings, 
raised  by  E.  &B. — fine  plants  in  bloom.  Petunia, 
Beaute  de  Tour,  and  Lady  Alice  Peel,  &c. 

Two  large  and  beautiful  boquets  of  Roses  and 
other  flowers. 

One  fine  fan  shaped  boquet  of  roses  and  a  mag- 
nificent pyramid,  seven  feet  high  and  three  feet 
in  diameter  at  the  base,  comprising  a  general  col- 
lection of  flowers  of  all  sorts  and  sizes. 

G.  Ellwanger,  CVi'n  of  Com. 

Th6  Committee  on  Fruits  respectfully  submit 
the  following  report : 

H.  Lieutwiller,  for  the  earliest  strawberries,  a 
premium  of  $2. 

Judge  Miller,  for  the  largest  variety  and  best 
grown  strawberries,  a  premium  of  ."i^S. 

Amos  Sawyer,  a  premium  of  $2  for  the  best 
Strawberry,  Corse's  Seedling. 

The  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  Zera  Burr 
for  a  dish  of  the  earliest  cherries  offered — Big- 
areau  de  Mai. 

The  committee  beg  leave  to  remind  amateurs 
that  the  sliow  of  Strawberries  was  not  what  it 
ought  to  have  been  in  number  of  competitors. — 
Those  presented  were  fine  specimens,  the  quan- 
tity offered  exceedingly  limited,  considering  that 
there  are  so  many  fine  growers  in  this  vicinity. 
The  committee  hope  to  receive  a  much  larger 
display,  in  the  greater  variety  of  sorts  as  well  as 
larger  number  of  specimens,  at  the  next  annual 
show.  It  is  hoped  that  growers  will  take  into 
consideration  the  importance  of  having  their  as- 
sortment ready  at  the  stated  p3riods  for  general 
show,  instead  of  presenting  at  the  Treasurer's  of- 
fice, those  general  exhibitions  being  more  bene- 
ficial, by  exciting  more  competition,  and  com- 
manding the  favor  and  respect  of  the  public  to  a 
much  greater  extent. 

S.  MouLsoN,  CK'n  of  Com. 
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Horticultural  Society  of  the  Valley  of  the  Genesee. 

This  Society,  we  are  happy  to  state,  may  now 
be  considered  a  reci/ifi/.  Its  first  public  cxliibi- 
tion  was  lield  on  the  12th  of  June — and  althougli 
but  three  or  four  days  notice  was  given,  (and 
that  not  extending  beyond  the  limits  of  our  cit}-,) 
it  placed  the  Society  before  the  community  as 
an  institution  worthy  of  support. 

The  exhibition  room  was  the  large  and  beau- 
tiful hall  of  the  Blossom  House,  gorgeously  or- 
namented with  wreaths  of  evergreens  and  flow- 
ers. The  plants,  fruits,  flowers,  &c.,  were 
arranged  on  staging  across  one  end,  and  up  the 
sides  of  the  room  ;  boquets  were  suspended  from 
the  chandeliers,  and  a  grand  pyramid  occupied 
the  centre  of  the  room.  At  the  other  end  was 
Barron's  famous  Brass  Band,  and  Carpenter's  Ice 
Cream  and  Strawberry  fixtures.  In  the  evening 
the  hall  was  brilliantly  lighted  up,  and  thronged 
with  visitors — all  apparently  delighted  with  the 
entertainment.  A  lew  improviplu  remarks  were 
made  by  John  C.  Nash,  Esq.,  and  the  proceed- 
ings closed  with  a  sale  of  the  boquets  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Society. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  an  apology  is  due 
(though  not  from  us,)  to  many  members  and 
friends  of  the  Society  in  the  country,  who  did 
not  receive  a  timely  notice,  and  have  felt  much 
disappointed  in  consequence.  This  accounts  for 
it,  we  believe : — The  officers  of  the  Society  did 
not  contemplate  a  public,  general  exhibition,  un- 
til within  a  w'eek  or  so  of  the  day  when  it  was 
necessary  to  hold  it,  if  at  all,  to  be  in  the  rose 
season.  Besides,  some  of  the  officei's  say  they 
were  so  fearful  that  we  would  have  a  slim  show, 
that  they  felt  diffident  about  sending  out  notices 
and  invitations. 

But  wait  till  next  time.  Our  fall  exhibition, 
we  predict,  will  be  grand — and  ample  notice  will 
be  given  to  all.  The  citizens  of  Rochester,  and 
conductors  of  the  Daily  Press,  (who,  by  the  way, 
are  all  gentlemen  of  good  taste,)  have  so  far  treat- 
.ed  the  Society  well — and  every  thing  has  passed 
off  in  the  most  gratifying  manner.  The  reports 
will  be  found  on  preceding  page. 


A  new  Horticultural  Magazine. 

The  last  number  of  the  "Cultivator"  announ- 
ces a  new  magazine,  under  the  title  of  the  "Hor- 
ticulturist," to  be  edited  by  A.  J.  Downixg,  the 
well  known  author  and  nurseryman  of  Ncwburgh, 
N.  Y.  The  prospectus  states  that  "this  i)criodi- 
cal  may  be  considered  a  continuation  of  the  vari- 
ous works  on  rural  subjects,  by  its  editor,  which 
have  already  been  so  favorably  received  by  the 
public."  It  is  to  be  "issued  on  the  first  of  each 
month,  (commencing  July,  1846,)  in  numbers 
of  48  pages,  printed  on  good  paper,  and  embel- 
lished with  numerous  engravings  illustrative  of 
the  various  subject  to  which  it  is  devoted,  making 
an  annual  volume  of  about  600  pages,  at  $«3  a 
year,  payable  in  advance." 


This  will  be  but  the  second  periodical  strictly 
Horticultural  published  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  only  one  in  the  I'impire  State.  The  names 
of  the  Ivlitor  and  Bublislier,  A.  J.  Downing  and 
Luther  Tucker,  are  a  guarantee  that  the  new 
magazine  will,  in  manner  and  matter,  be  credit- 
able to  themselves  and  the  country.  We  hail  it 
with  great  pleasure,  and  wish  it  a  cordial  welcome 
throughout  the  Union. 

Our  friend  Hovev,  of  Boston,  has  been  long 
in  the  field,  and  has  done  the  state  much  service. 
His  Magazine,  always  good,  has  latterly,  to  our 
taste,  been  very  much  improved;  and  the  series 
of  articles  recently  commenced,  ou  Fruits  and 
Ornamental  Ti-ees,  with  engravings — together 
with  the  miscellaneous  items,  including  the  doings 
of  the  great  I\tass.  Hort.  Society,  give  it  a  value 
that  entitles  it  to  the  patronage  of  all  who  feel  an 
interest  in  rural  improvement.  We  wish  all  the 
recruits  we  can  get,  but  we  must  still  bear  in 
mind  the  old  soldiers.     Success  to  all. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Dewey,  who  is  agent  in  Rochester, 
will  receive  subscriptions  and  furnish  the  "Hor- 
ticulturist," free  of  postage,  at  his  News  Room : 
or  he  will  supply  it,  in  numbers  as  they  are  is- 
sued, to  those  who  prefer  that  mode  of  taking  it. 

Notice  to  Fruit  (i rowers. 

Now  that  the  fruit  season  has  opened,  we 
would  renew  our  request  to  all  fruit  growei's  to 
forward  to  us,  at  the  office  of  this  paper,  speci- 
mens of  fine  fruits  of  all  sorts,  with  the  names 
under  which  Ihey  are  cultivated,  together  with 
their  prominent  characteristics  as  to  growth,  pro- 
ductiveness, &c.,  &;c.  It  is  all  important  in  fruit 
culture,  to  have  a  correct  nomenclature,  and  the 
fruit  committee  of  our  Horticultural  Society  will 
direct  their  labors,  henceforward,  in  a  particulai" 
manner,  to  that  end. 

Any  specimens  left  with  us  u  ill  be  presented 
before  the  committee,  and  their  reports  made 
known.  The  name,  &;c.,  can  be  written  on  a 
piece  of  paper  enveloping  the  fruit ;  or  a  num- 
ber can  be  written  on  the  skin  of  the  fruit,  with 
a  pen  or  pencil,  and  placed  opposite  the  name 
on  a  slip  of  paper.  Send  perfect  specimens, 
stem  and  all,  and  guard  against  bruising  in  car- 
riage. 


To  Fruit  Growers,  Nurserymen,  &c. 

Tlio  Siibseribcr.s  invite  fruit  growers,  nurseyincn,  and  oth- 
ers interested  in  lloiticiilturo,  to  visit  tlieir  establishment 
and  inspect  tlieir  bearing  .s])ciim(>n  trees,  and  the  general 
arrangement  and  management  of  llieir  Nursery. 

The  Collection  of  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Plants 
is  also  extensive  and  interesting,  at  all  times,  to  persons  of 
taste. 

The  establishment  is  now  one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
complete  in  tlie  country,  as  will  be  seen  Ijy  those  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  examine. 

EI.LWANdER  &  BARRY, 
Mt.  Hope  Garden  4'  Nurseries,  near  the  Ceinelery, 

July  1,  184G. 


{>rain  CradSes. — 50  superior  Grain  Cradles,  made  by 
Hatch,  of  Caledonia,  and  others,  for  sale  at  the  Agricultu- 
nil  Warehouse,  on  Front-st.,  by  JAMES  1*.  VOiii},. 
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SEYMOUR'S  PATENT  BROAD-CAST  SOWING  MACHINE. 
Patented  May  7,   1845. 

To  those  Agriculturists  who  wish  to  combine  Ease,  Correct- 
ness, Speed,  and  Profit  in  their  operatio7is : — 
The  Subscriber  vvishos  lo  invite  your  attention  to  liis 
new  PA  TEAT  BROA  D-  CASTSOWINd  MA  CHINE, 
whi(;li  sows  correctly,  all  kinils  of  Grain,  from  Peas  to  Grass 
Seed,  inclusive  ;  also,  Plaster,  Lime,  Limed  wheat,  damp 
Plaster,  &c.  This  Machine  is  a  two  wheeled  carriage,  on 
which  a  man  or  boy  rides  in  an  easy  scat  to  guide  the  horse 
and  govern  the  Machine  when  sowing.  By  a  slight  motion 
of  the  fool  or  hand  he  throws  the  maclune  out  of  gear  and 
stops  sowing  at  pleasure,  while  the  carriage  is  still  under 
motion.  Il  will  operate  well  in  windy  weather.  It  is  sim- 
ple in  its  construction  .and  sure  in  its  operaliim,  sowing  any 
quantity  per  acre,  and  is  far  superior  to  any  hitherto  in  use. 
It  was  exhibited  last  fall  at  the  Agricultural  Fairs  in  On- 
tario, Monroe,  and  Livingston  Counties,  and  drew  a  premi- 
um at  each  of  those  fairs. 

As  the  subscriber  has  been  several  years  manufacturing 
those  formerly  in  use,  and  is  the  inventor  of  this,  he  flatters 
himself  that  he  will  be  able  to  give  entire  satisfaction,  and 
furnish  you  with  the  very  thing  you  want. 

He  is  manufacturing  them  in  East  Bloomfield,  Ontario 
County,  N.  Y.,  where  he  will  attend  to  all  orders  on  short 
notice.  Those  at  a  distance  ordering  machines,  may  have 
them  forwarded  by  Canal  or  Rail-road. 

The  following  Cirtificates  will  be  satisfactory  to  all  who 
are  acquainted  vvitli  the  persons  whose  names  are  subjoined 

TO  THE  PUBLIC. 
I  have  used  Seymour's  Patent  Sowing  Machine  the  past 
season,  and  it  has  done  its  wosk  to  my  perfect  satisfaction; 
having  sowed  mv  grain  more  evenly  than  can  de  done  by 
any  human  hand:  AZAllIAH  BICKFORD. 

Victor,  October  1.5th,  1845. 

This  may  certify  that  I  have  used  P.  Seymour's  Sowing 
Machine  the  past  season,  to  my  satisfaction,  and  think  it  a 
valuable  acquisition  in  sowing  most  kinds  of  grain,  plaster, 
ashes,  lime,  &c.  BANI  BRADLEY. 

East  Bloomfield,  January  12,  1846. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  fairly  tested  the  utility  and 
convenience  of  P.  Seymour's  Patent  Sowing  Machine,  and 
are  highly  pleased  with  its  operation. 

GUY  COLLINS,  JOHN  H.  WHEELER, 

WILLIAM  CARTER,  NATHAN  H.  WHEELER, 

CHAS.  H.  CHAPIN,  BELUEN  SEYMOR. 

This  may  certify  that  I  have  used  P.  Seymour's  Sowing 
Machine  in  sowing  Oats,  Barley,  Peas,  Clover,  and  Herd's 
Grass  Seed,  and  it  performs  to  my  utmost  satisfaction.  I 
sowed  thirty  bushels  of  Oats,  eight  bushels  of  Peas,  and 
twenty  bushels  of  Barley,  in  one  day,  and  I  think  thirty 
acres  a  reasonable  day's  work.  JAMES  H.  GL.\SS. 

Avon,  May,  IG,  1846.  — 

This  may  certify  that  I  have  used  P.  Seymour's  Sowing 
Machine,  to  sow  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  acres  of  grain 
and  plaster,  and  am  well  pleased  nith  the  machine.  It  will 
sow  grain  more  even  than  can  be  sowed  by  any  human 
hand.  It  will  even  sow  Clover  and  Timothy  Seed  as  well 
a.s  any  one  can  wish.  JOSIAH  C.  TAFT. 

West  Bloomfield,  May,  1846. 

We  are  acquainted  with  P.  Seymour's  Sowing  Machine, 
and  can  recommend  it  as  an  excellent  article  for  those  pur- 
poses for  which  it  is  intended.     We  believe  it  much  supe- 
rior to  any  other  ever  introduced  into  this  country. 
MYRON  ADAMS,  HIRAM  STEELE, 

F.  W.  COLLINS,  E.  W.  FAIRCHILD, 

AUSTIN   AVERY,  FREDERICK  MUNSON, 

SYLVENUS  EMMONS.      FREDERICK  N.  TOBEY, 
SARTIAL  ROOT,  HARLOW  MUNSON, 

BANI  BRADLEY,  WILLIAM  BRADLEY, 

PHILO  HAMLIN,  JOSIAH  PORTER, 

JOSIAH  WENDELL,  CALVIN  POMEROY. 

East  Bloomfield,  June  21,  1846. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Monroe  Ag.  Society,  184.5. — "  P. 
Seymour  exhibited  a  Wheat  and  Plaster  Sower,  which  for 
simplicity,  ease  of  management,  and  durability,  the  Com- 
mittee think  nearer  the  desired  implement  than  any  thing 
yet  before  the  public." 

N.  B.  The  Right  for  a  large  amount  of  Territory  yet  re- 
mains unsold,  which  may  be  had  on  the  most  reasonable 
terms.  P.  SEYMOUR. 

East  Bloomfield,  June  26,  1846. 


Valuable  Farm  for  Sale ! 

ffnpr.  Situated  hilf  a  mile  south  of  Ogden  Centre,  Mon- 
J^gf  roe  county, — ten  miles  west  of  Rochester,  and  tw« 
.JL=  mil(>s  south  of  Spencerport  on  the  cnnal.  The  maim 
farm  C!)ntains  130  acres — but  70  acres  adjoining  will  also 
be  sold  if  desired  by  the  purchaser.  On  the  principal  farm 
the  buildings,  &c.,  are  good  :  a  large,  two  story  frame  house 
with  kitchen  and  wood-house  in  the  rear  ;  two  good  barns, 
one  30  by  40,  the  other  30  by  75.  The  70  .acres  has  a  small 
frame  house.  There  is  a  good  well,  ajul  several  living 
springs  on  the  premises  ;  also  an  excellent  Orchard,  princi- 
pally of  grafted  fruit. 

The  farm  is  not  considered  second  to  any  other  in  town. 
175  acres  of  it  under  good  improvement — with  plenty  of 
fencing  timber,  &c.  It  is  excellent  wheat  land.  There  is 
90  acres  of  wheat  now  on  the  ground,  and  all  of  the  land 
on  which  it  is  growing  was  well  seeded  to  clover  the  past 
spring. 

Terms  made  easy,  to  suit  the  purchaser.  Inquire  of  the 
subscriber  on  the  premises,  or  of  D.  D.  T.  31oore  at  the 
office  of  the  Genesee  Farmer. 

Ogden,  June,  1846.  JESSE  HARROUN. 


Western  New  York  Agricultural  School. 

The  undersigned,  in  connection  with  Gen.  RAWSO?* 
HARMON,  of  Wheatland,  Monroe  Co.,  will  open  on  the  1st 
of  May  next,  at  the  residence  of  the  latter,  an  Asrricultu- 
ral  School,  designed  to  teach  in  the  most  thorough  and 
systematic  manner,  both  the  Practice  and  the  Science  of 
Rural  Economy,  in  all  their  various  branches. 

The  Farm  is  large  and  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation, 
yielding  annually  some  1400  bushels  of  wheat,  sold  at  extra 
price  for  seed,  which  is  eagerly  sought  after  in  all  the  wheat 
growing  districts  of  the  Union.  Gen.  Harmon  is  a  working 
practical  farmer,  and  will  devote  his  personal  attention  to 
the  instruction  of  all  pupils  attending  the  School.  There 
are  now  growing  on  the  premises  over  fifty  distinct  varieties 
of  Winter  Wheat.  The  undersigned  will  have  a  Chemical 
Laboratory  for  the  analysis  of  soils,  plants,  and  animal  sub- 
stances ;  and  no  pains  will  be  spared  to  make  the  School 
the  most  practical  and  useful  of  any  in  the  State.  Able  As- 
sistants, both  in  Literature  and  Science,  will  be  employed, 
so  soon  as  buildings  can  be  erected  to  accommodate  a  large 
number  of  students. 

Terms — Twenty-five  Dollars  a  Quarter,  or  .$100  a  Year 
— including  board,  washing,  tuiticm,  »S:c. 

April,  1846.  DANIEL  LEE,  M.  D. 


Rochester  Weekly  American. 

The  Largest  and  Cheapest  Newspaper  in  West- 
ern New   York! 

Terms — %\  50  if  paid  in  advance  ;   .$2  00  if  paid  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  

This  splendid  Weekly  Newspaper  is  considerably  larger 
than  any  other  printed  in  the  State,  and  will  be  sent  to  sub- 
scribers at  the  above  low  prices.  No  postage  within  thirty 
miles  of  Rochester  ! 

The  American  is  an  earnest  advocate  of  Whig  principle* 
and  measures,  believing  them  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation  and  the  prosperity  of  Western  New  York.  In  its 
ample  columns  will  be  found,  at  all  times,  the  fullest  and 
earliest  news  by  Magnetic  Telegraph  and  otherwise.  Par- 
ticular attention  will  be  given  to  furnishing  a  full  and  cor- 
rect report  of  the  Markets,  weekly. 

The  Rochester  Daily  American,  the  handsomest  and  cheap- 
est daily  paper  west  of  New  York,  is  afforded  at  ijiS  a  year. 

Both  of  these  papers  are  printed  on  a  splendid  Napier 
Power  Press,  propelled  by  a  powerful  steam  engine.  Job 
Work  done  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  in  a  style  unsur- 
passed in  Western  New  York. 

Office  of  the  Daily  and  Weekly  American  in  Talman 
Block,  No,  21  Buffalo  street.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

July,  1846.  JEROME  &  BROTHER. 


Plows  lor  Sale. — We -have  on  hand,  and  intend  t» 
keep  constantly  for  sale,  the  celebrated  Diamond  and  Wts- 
cnnsin  Plows,  the  merits  of  which  have  been  fully  tested. 
Price,  $7,00  for  medium  size.  The  farming  community  are 
resectfully  invited  to  give  us  a  call, 

RAPALJE  &  BRIGGS, 

2tf,  No.  10  Front-et 


Seymour's  Sowing  Machine  for  sale  at  the  Genesee 
Seed  Store,  by  RAPALJE  &  BRIGGS. 
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MOUNT  HOPE  BOTAMC  GARDEN  AND  NURSERIES, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

(South  St.  Paul  St.,  nearly  opposite  the  Cemetery.) 

The  Proprietoi's  of  this  Establishment  offer  for 

sale  an  niuisiially  largo  and  tine  colleition  of 

FliUlT  AND  OR.\A3IEi\TAL  TREES, 
Flowkring  Shrubs,  Vines  and  Roses,  Hardy  Herbace- 
ous Plants,  Double  Dahlias  and  Bulbous  Roots; 
Grape  ^'ines,  Raspbekries,  Strawberries, 
AND  Gooseberries  ;    Asparagus  Roots, 
Rhubarb,    &c.  ;     Hedge    Plants, 
Green  House  Plants,  «&c. 

The  collection  of  Fruit  Trees  comprises  the  most  popular 
varieties  cultivated,  and  has  been  grown  with  the  greatest 
possible  care  to  ensure  accuracy.  The  I'roprieiors  are 
practical  and  experienced  Nurserymen,  and  wliolly  devoted  to 
the  business ; — all  the  important  operations  are  either  per- 
formed by  themselves  or  luidre  their  immediate  inspection. 

Experience  has  fully  proved  that  the  trees  grown  at  this 
point,  in  addition  to  being  free  from  diseases,  are  better  ad- 
apted to  cold  climates  than  those  of  any  other  portion  of  the 
United  States. 

The  collection  of  Apples  includes  several  thousands  of 
the  famous  new  American  Apple,  the  "  Nortliern  Spi/." 

A  large  assortment  of  Pears,  of  the  choicest  kinls,  are 
propagated  on  quince  stocks  for  Dwarfs  and  Pyramids, 
and  will  bear  the  first  or  second  year  after  planting ;  they 
are  admirably  adapted  for  garden  culture.  A  lot  of  these 
are  now  on  hand,  of  extra  size,  for  immediate  bearing. 

The  collection  of  Ornamental  Trees  is  large  and  fine, 
comprising  several  hundred  of  the  splendid  Pawlonia  Im- 
perials. The  catalogue  of  Roses  embraces  the  most  popu- 
lar new  varieties.  A  great  variety  are  propagated  for 
standard  or  Tree  Roses,  4  to  6  feet  high,  with  fine  heads. 

Of  Double  Dahlias  the  assortment  is  unsurpassed,  inclu- 
ding the  finest  show  flowers  yet  introduced  to  this  country, 
and  many  that  were  imported  last  season  at  5  guineas  each. 
A  catalogue  will  be  published  in  April. 

The  stock  of  Green  House  Plants  is  very  extensive,  and 
includes  the  most  beautiful  new  Pelargonium  (Geranium,) 
Fuchsia,  Camellia,  Calceolaria,  Verbena,  Cactus,  &c.,  &.C., 
all  finely  grown,  and  will  be  sold  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

Trees  and  Plants  packed  in  the  best  manner,  and  shipped 
to  any  part  of  the  country  agreeable  to  order. 

Priced  catalogues  sent  gratis  to  all  post  piaid  applications. 
Orders  from  unknown  correspondents  should  be  accompan- 
ied with  a  remittance  or  reference. 

ELLWANGER  &  B.IRRY 

Rochester,  April,  134G. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

E.  TvWLOR,  at  his  Steam  Factory,  No.  6  Hill- 
street,  is  extensively  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  dealing 
in  all  kinds  of  AGRiriLTi-R\L  Implements.  Having  dur- 
ing the  past  year  visited  all  the  Agricultural  Estsblishments 
in  Philadelphia,  IVew  York,  and  Boston,  and  secured  the 
right  of  many  v.aluable  INIachines  and  Implements,  he  is 
prepared  to  furnish,  wholesale  and  retail,  all  kinds  of  Agri- 
cultural Utensils  found  in  the  eastern  cities,  such  as 

Granfs  Patent  Fan-Mills,  Corn  Shellers,  Corn 
and  Cojfee  Grinders,  Corn  and  Seed  Plant- 
ers,   Scythe   Snathes,   Straw    Cutters, 
Patent  Churns,   Pitchforks,  Pat- 
ent Parallel  Jaw  Vices, 

together  with  many  other  valuable  tools,  both  to  Farmers 
and  Mechanics. 

He  is  also  extensively  engaged  in  manufacturing  Balers 
celebrated  Patent  Sliding  Top  Cliamber  Sliotver  Jiatli,  to  be 
used  in  chambers  or  sleeping  apartments,  without  the  least 
damage  to  carpets — the  nicest  article  in  the  world!  1100 
sold  in  four  months  in  Xew  York  city  the  past  season. 

Farmers  in  want  of  tools  or  ini|)lements,  of  any  kind, 
would  do  well  to  call  and  examine.  For  sale  wholesale  and 
retail  at  the  Factory,  No.  6,  Hill  street  ;  also  at  the  store 
No.  15  and  17,  Exchange  street.,  snd  at  the  Genesee  Seed 
Store,  No.  10  Front  street.  E.TAYLOR. 

Rocliester,  N.  Y.,  May,  1846. 


ROCHESTER  SEED  STORE, 

AND 
WARE-FIOUSE   FOR  FARMING  TOOLS. 

By  JAMES   P.  FOGG. 

The  subscriber  having  purchased  the  interest  of  Mr.  B.  F. 
Smith,  m  the  SEED  and  IMPLEMENT  business,  will  con- 
tinue the  business  as  heretofore  at  the  Rochester  Seed  Store 
on  Front  street,  nearly  opposite  the  market. 

The  subscriber  is  well  aware  of  the  important  relation 
which  the  seedsman  holds  to  the  whole  farming  communi- 
ty, and  that  on  his  honor  and  veracity  the  crop  and  profit  of 
a  season  in  some  measure  depend.  The  greatest  care  has 
been  used  in  selecting  the  seeds  ofTered  at  this  establishment 
for  the  ensuing  year,  and  they  can  be  relied  upon  as  pure 
and  genuine,  carefully  selected  and  raised  from  the  very 
best  varieties,  and  properly  cured.  Many  kinds  were  rais- 
ed in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  city,  by  Mr.  C.  F.  Cros- 
man,  and  under  the  inspection  of  the  proprietor  :  others 
were  raised  by  experienced  seed  growers  ;  while  those  va- 
rities  of  foreign  growth,  which  experience  has  shown  are 
the  best,  such  as  Cabbage,  Cauliflowers,  Brocoli  all  the 
varieties  of  Garden  and  Field  Teurnip,  Scarlet  Short-Top 
Raddish,  Scarlet  and  White  Turnip-Raddish,  Dwarf  and 
Early  Peas,  with  Tw  nty  choice  varieties  of  FLOWER 
SEEDS,  have  been  iir.ported  by  the  subscriber  from  the 
long  established  house  jf  R.  WRENCH  &  SONS,  of  Lon- 
don.   

AGENTS  for  t'ae  sale  of  Rochester  Seeds  by 

the  package,  &c. — Attica,  H.  D.  Gladding.  Amsterdam, 
J.  W.  Sturtevant.  Auburn,  Hudson  &  Buckbee.  Albion, 
Charles  W.  Perkins.  Batavia,  Lucas  Seaver.  Ballston, 
E.  W.  Lee.  Buffalo,  W.  &  G.  Bryant.  Brockport,  A.  B. 
Bennet.  Canandaigna,  L.  C.  Cheney  &  Co.  Cazeuovia, 
Dr.  A.  Ford.  Castile,  Halsted  &  3Iay.  Dansville,  H.  B. 
Williams  &  Son.  Elmira,  Tracy  Beadle.  Geneva,  Hem- 
iup  &  Cone.  Geneseo,  L.  Turner.  Hudson,  W.  «fc  G. 
Storrs.  Homer,  Wm.  Sherman  &  Son.  Ithica,  Lewis  H. 
Culver.  Lockport,  S.  H.  Marks  &  Co.  LeRoy,  Tomp- 
kins &  Morgan.  Lansingburgh,  R.  Harrison.  Mumford, 
J.  Phelps  &  Co.  Mount  Morris.  R,  Sleeper.  Oswego,  C. 
&  E.  Canfield.  Perry.  R.  H.  Smith.  Peun  Yan,  John  H. 
Lapham.  Palmyra,  Hoyt  &  May.  Port  Byron,  S.  K. 
Kendriks.  Scottsville,  Garbutt  &  Co.  Sclimectady,  D.  L. 
Powell.  Si/racuse,  Foster  (5c  Nott.  Se7teca  Falls,  C.  L. 
Iloskins.  Troy,  J.  Daggett  &  Co.  Utica,  J.  E.  Warner 
&  Co.  Union  Springs,  Wm.  Cozzens.  VVaisaw,  Dr.  A. 
Frank.  Waterford,  Wm.  A.  Waldron.  Waterloo,  T. 
M'Clintock.  Wyoming,  Cornvvell  &:  Maine.  Pitlsjield, 
Mass.  Isaac  L.  Cole.  York,  James  McPhearson.  Adrian, 
Mich.  D.  K.  Underwood.  Branlford,  C.  W.  J.  «fc  R. 
(,'Urtis.  (Chicago,  III.  N.  Sherman,  Jr.  Columbus,  Oliio, 
John  .Miller.  Detroit,  Mich.  J.  ^^'.  Strong,  Jr.  Hamilton, 
C.  W.  S.  Kerr  <fc  Co.  Jonesville,  Mich.  Smith  &,  George. 
Kingstdn,  C.  W.  Charles  Hsath.  London,  C.  W.  Edward 
Adams.  Monroe,  Mich.  Hosmer  Graham.  Marshall,  Mich. 
A  Callender.  Milwaukie,  W.  T.  Ilolton  &  Goodall — 
J.ackson  &  Jewell.  Niagara,  C  TU.  James  Harvey.  Po?i- 
tiac,  Mich.  Rogers  Sc  Dunklce.  »'^/.  Catharines,  C.  W.  S. 
L.  St.  Johns — Boomer,  Brothers  &  Co.  Springfield,  Mass. 
Chapin  &  Gunn — Benj.  K.  Bliss.  Sandusky  City.  Ohio. 
W.  T.  &  A.  K.  West.  Toronto,  C.  W.  Robert  Love. 
Toledo,  Ohio,  Raymond  &  Co.  Westfield,  Mass.  Jessup 
«fe  Co.  Ypsilanti,  Mich.  F^dmunds  &  Co. 
Rochester,  N,  Y.  JAMES  P.  FOGG. 
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BY    THOMAS    IS  O  T  T  . 

The  Subscriber  having  purchased  the  interest  of  Mr.  Jas. 
P.  Fogg,  (late  B.  F.  Smith  &  Co.,)  in  the  Implement  Busi- 
ness, will  continue  the  business  as  hej*etofore  at  the  old 
stand  on  Front-St.,  nearly  opposite  the  market.  The  under- 
signed has  united  a  Tin  Shop  with  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, where  tin  ware  will  be  made  expressly  for  the  retail 
trade  ; — and  a  good  assortment  of  wooden  ware  kept  con- 
stantly on  hand. 

In  his  assortment  may  be  found  the  following  articles  : 
Farmers'  Implements,  consisting  of  the  most  celebrated 
PLOWS  now  in  use — Laugdoii's  Corn  Weeder  and  Putatoe 
Miller  and  Digger  ;  Cultivators  ;  Corn  Ploivs,  and  a  good 
assortment  of  all  tlie  common  Plow  Points  now  used ;  Ja- 
panned and  Brittania  Ware;  Spittoons;  Fancy  Nurse  Lamps; 
Wash  Basins  ;  Match  Safes  ;  Candle  Sticks  ;  Lamps,  &:c. 
Brittania  Lamp  and  Candle  Sticks  ;  Tumblers  ;  Coffee  and 
Tea  Pots  ;  Ladles,  Sac,  &c. 

He  also  keeps  constantly  on  hand  a  general  assortment  of 
COPPER  AND  SHEET  IRON  WARE, 
and  is  prepared  at  all  times  to  make  to  order  any  article  in 
the  manufacturing  line.     Tin  Conductors  and  Eve  Troughs 
made  to  order. 

A  good  assortments  of  Log  and  Trace  Chains,  Shovels, 
Spades,  Manure  Forks,  and  Harvest  Tools  from  the  best 
manufacturing  establishments  in  the  country.  New  York 
Premium  Grass  Scytlies. 

The  subscriber  has  made  and  is  making  a  large  addition 
to  his  stock,  and  solicits  the  patronage  of  all  the  old  custom- 
ers of  the  Rochester  Agricultural  Implement  Store  ;  and  all 
new  ones  that  may  favor  him  with  a  call,  will  find  by  deal- 
ing with  him  they  will  get  the  worth  of  their  money.  He 
will  sell  as  cheap  as  the  cheapest,  if  not  cheaper, — and  those 
wishing  articles  in  his  line  will  find  it  for  their  advantage  to 
call  and  examine  his  stock  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 

THOMAS  NOTT. 

Rochester,  May,  1846.  [6-tf] 


«  Burrall's  Patent  Shell-Wheel  Plow." 


Salves  07ie-thii d  ainft  ai/d  tioi/iS  well. 
Made  and  sold,  at  W  nolesale  and  Retail,  by  CURTIS, 
ROSE  &.  Co.,  (Geneva,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,)  manufaetu 
rers  of  Threshing  Machines  and  Separators,  Clover  Mills, 
Corn  Shelling  Separators,  (a  new  and  desirable  article,) 
Steam  Engines  and  Boilers,  Mill  Gearings,  Water  Wheels, 
Stoves,  Hollow  Ware,  Potash  and  Caldron  Kettles,  &c. 

The  Wheel  Plows  and  Corn  Shellers  can  also  be  obtained 
at  the  following  places  : 

Rapalje  &  Briggs,  Genesee  Seed  Store,  Rochester 

Eden  Foster,  Batavia. 

Hall,  Rhoades  &  Sherman,  Syracuse. 

Peter  Cronkhite,  Hallowell,  Canada. 

B.  F.  Davy  &  Co.,  Bath,  Canada.  [4-3t] 


Sanford's  StraAV  Cutter. 

For  sale  by  Rapalje  &  Briggs  at  the  GENESEE  SEED 

STORE,  No.  10  Front  St.,  Rochester.      Price  $1.5. 
Rochester,  April  1846.  [4-tf.] 


StraAV  Cutters,  of  all  the  most  approved  kinds,  used  in 
Western  N.  Y.,  for  sale  cheap,  by 

RAPALJE  &  BRIGGS. 

No.  10,  Front-st, 


Corn  Shellers  !- 

at  No.  10,  Front-st. 


■A  first  rate  article,  price  $10,  for  sale 
RAPALJE  &  BRIGGS 


NEW  SEED  and  IMPLE3IENT  WAREHOUSE. 


GENESEE    SEED    STORE   &   AGRICUL- 
TURAL  WAREHOUSE, 
No.   10.  Front- Street,  Rochester,  N.    Y. 
The   Subscribers   respectfully  announce    to 

the  public,  that  they  have  opened  the  above  establishment 
for  the  sale  of  GARDEN,  FIELD,  and  FLOWER  SEEDS, 
of  all  sorts — Agncnltural  and  Horticultural  Implements,  Ma- 
chines, S^-c.  S^'c. 

They  intend  to  have  always  on  hand,  a  complete  assort- 
ment of  all  the  articles  wanted  in  this  line  by  the  Farmer 
and  Gardener.  No  pains  will  be  spared  to  procure  articles 
of  the  best  quality.  No  seeds  will  be  offered  but  such  as 
are  undoubtedly  fresh  and  genuine — raised  in  the  best  es- 
tablishments of  this  and  foreign  countries.  The  inrjjlements 
will  embrace  all  the  newest  and  most  approved  kinds,  from 
the  best  manufacturers  in  the  country. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants,  SfC,  will  be 
furnished  to  order  from  one  of  the  best  establishments  in  the 
country — the  well  known  Mount  Hope  Nurseries. 

The  principal  conductor  of  this  establishment  has  had 
many  years  practical  experience  in  the  business,  in  Roches- 
ter ;  and  being  well  known  to  a  lar  e  portion  of  the  agri- 
culturalists of  Western  New  York,  ll'.e  undersigned  hope, 
by  devoting  constant  and  careful  attention  to  the  manage- 
ment of  their  business,  to  merit  and  receive  a  liberal  share 
of  patronage.  Farmers  and  others  interested,  are  requested 
to  call  at  the  Genesee  Seed  Store. 

RAPALJE  &  BRIGGS. 

Rochester,  Feb.  1,  1846. 


FARMERS,  CURE  YOUR  HORSES ! 

GEO.   W.  merchant's  CELEBRATED 

GARGLING  OIL. 

A.N  Invaluable  Remedy  for  Horses,  Cattle  and 

other  domestic  animals,  in  the  cure  of  the  following  dis- 


eases : 

Fresh    Wounds, 
Galls  of  all  /cinds, 
S2)rams,  Pruises, 
Cracked  Heels, 
Ringbofie,    Windgalls, 
Poll  Evil,   Callus, 
Spavins,   Stoeeney, 


Fistula,    Sitfast, 

Strains,   Lameness, 

Sand  Cracks, 

Foundered  Feet, 

Scratches  or  Grease, 

Mange, 

Horn  Distempnr. 


Also  a  valuable  Embrocation  for  diseases  of  the  Human  Flesh. 

Since  the  virtues  of  the  Gargling  Oil  have  becoiue  so  ex- 
tensively and  favorably  known  to  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  as  a  curative  oil  in  diseases  of  animals, 
and  as  a  consequence,  its  demand  becoming  great — there 
has  not  been  wanting  those  whose  cupidity  has  suggested 
to  them  that  if  they  could  concoct  something  as  nearly 
resembling  in  appearance  as  they  cotdd  guess,  with  any 
hing  for  a  name,  they  might  urge  it  upon  unsuspecting 
customers  as  a  substitute  for  the  true  Gargling  Oil.  The 
proprietor  would  therefore  caution  those  who  purchase  to 
be  sure  the  name  of  G.  W.  Merchant  is  blown  on  the  side 
of  the  bottle.  All  others  are  an  attempt  at  imitation,  and 
are  therefore  an  imposition. 

For  testimonials,  synopsis  of  diseases,  and  mode  of  treat- 
ment, sec  pamphlet  which  accompanies  each  bottle. 

[D=  Sold  at  the  ROCHESTER  SEED  STORE,  and  by 
Druggists  and  Store-keepers  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada. 

Rakes — 99  dozen  I.  Stark's  superior  Hay  Rakes,  for  sale 
at  the  Genesee  Agricultural  Store,  No.  10.  Front-st.,  by 
[4]  RAPALJE  &  BRIGGS. 
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MARKET  INTELLIGENCE. 

Rochester,  June  27,  1846. 
There  is  little  doing  in  Produce.     Our  quotations  exhibit 
quite  a  decline  in  prices  since  last  month. 

Wool.. — ]?UYers  estimate  the  transactions  during  the  past 
two  weeks  at  about  120,000  lbs.  A  great  proportion  of  the 
wool  brought  in  has  been  of  the  lower  and  medium  grades — 
flock-masters  having  fine  wool  are  ))robably  holdinc  on  for 
better  prices.  The  following  quol  itions  will  give  the  pres- 
ent range  of  prices  : — 

Full  blood  .'^axony  fleeces, 29  a  31 

Do.  Merino      do 26  a  28 

Half-blood       do.  do 21a23 

Quarter-blood  to  common, 18  a  20 

CJoarse  English  and  bad  conditioned  wool, 15  a  18 


Rochester  Produce  Market— Wholesale. 


Wheat, 

Corn, 

Barley, 

Oats, 

Flour, 

Beans, 

Apples,  bbl... 

Potatoes, 

Clover  Seed, 

Timothy, 

Hay,  ton, 

Wood,  cord,.. 
Salt,  bbl,.... 
Hams,  lb, 


37 
42 
28 
3.C2 
88 

31 
5,00 


81 

45 
30 
3,87 
1,00 
3,50 
37 
5,50 


6,00    8,00 
2,00    2,50 
90 
7 


Pork,  bbl, 12,00 

Pork,  cwt......  4,00    4,.50 

Beef,  cwt, 4,00 


Lard,  lb, 

Butter,  lb, 9 

Cheese,  new  lb.,  4 

P'.ggs,  doz, 8 

Poultry, 7 

Tallow, 6 

Maple  Sugar, . .  G 
Sheep  Skins,  fresh. 

Green  Hides,  lb  3.^ 

Dry         "    6 

Calfskins, 7 


5,00 
7 
10 


12a 


Boston,  June  24. 
Wool   Market. — There  has  been  a  good   demand  for 
fleece  and  pulled  the  past  week,  and  sales  have  been  made 
of  20  a  25,000  lbs.  at  quoted  rates. 
Small  sales  of  foreign  coarse  at  previous  prices. 


Saxony  fleeces, 

Amer.  full  blood, 

Do.     half    do. 


38  a  40 
35  a  37 
28  a  30 


Com.  to  i  breed, 
Lamb's  superfine, 
Do.     1st  quality, 


26  a  28 
32  a  33 

27  a  30 


Michijran  at  I 


New  York,  June  25. 
Genesee  cannot  bequo- 


FouR  is  feeble 
ted  over  $4,12. 

About  10.000  bushels  wheat  sold  at  85  ets.,  and  about 
10,000  bush,  corn  were  shipped  from  first  hands. 

A  fair  business  done  in  Pork  ;  prices  from  $8  to  8,12  for 
prime,  and  10,37  for  mess. 

Beef,  §4,75  a  $5,  and  $6,.50  a  $7.  Lard,  5  a  6  cts.— 
Pickled  and  smoaked  hams  are  dull.     The  stock  market  is 

healthy.  

Buffalo,  June  26. 

The  transactions  in  produce  yesterday  and  to-day  have 
been  larger  than  for  weeks  previously,  and  a  more  anima- 
ted appearance  is  consequently  discernible  among  dealers 
generally.  The  sales  refc^rrcd  to  embrace  some  1200  bids. 
Michig.an  flour  composed  of  Fayette,  Valley  Mills,  Manches- 
ter and  Schuyler  brands  at  .$3,31},  and  400  bbls.  Monroe  at 
the  same  quotation.  Some  200  bbls.  Ohio  and  Michi"-an 
also  sold  at  $3, 2^5. 

In  wheat  we  hear  of  the  sale  of  2,000  bush.  Michig.an  city 
at  73  cts. — 4500  bush.  Milwatdiie  at  72  cts. — an  invoice  of 
Racine  per  scli'r  Baltic,  embracing  some  1700  bush.,  at  the 
same— 5600  bush.  Waba.sh  at  70,  and  2300  bu.sh.  Chicago 
at  the  same. 

In  corn  a  very  fair  inquiry  exi.sts,  and  a  sale  of  900  bush, 
was  made  at  30  cts.;  a  slight  advance  on  this  quotation, 
however,  has  been  obtained  for  some  superior  samples. 

7,9.M  bbls.  flour,  16,986  bush,  wheat,  8,062  bush,  corn, 
were  shipped  by  canal  on  Thursday. —  Com. 


NcAV  York  State  Agricultural  Society. 

To  gmt/emm  rnmposhis;  the  Exenitive  Conunittee  of  the  Neio 
York  State  Agticnltiiral  Societi/: — 
At  our  coming  meeting,  on  the  Second  Thursday  in  Jnh/. 
much  important  business  will  be  brought  before  you;  and  I 
hope  that  every  member  of  the  Committee  will  make  it  con- 
venient to  attend  at  that  time,  for  it  is  very  desirable  that 
there  should  be  as  full  an  attendance  .as  possible. 

J.  M.  SHERWOOD,  President. 
Aiibiini,  June  16,  1846. 


Agricultural  Societies. 

Monroe  Co. — The  next  meeting  of  the  Monroe  Co.  Ag. 
Society  will  be  held  at  the  oiTice  of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  on 
the  second  Tuesday  in  August,  for  the  purpose  of  appointing 
award jng  committees  and  making  other  arrangements  for 
the  Annual  Fair  to  be  held  in  October. 

Wayne  I'o. — The  Annual  Fair  of  the  Society  is  adver- 
tised to  be  held  at  Clyde,  on  the  1st  and  2d  days  of  October. 

Jefferson  County. — The  Fair  of  the  Jeflerson  Co.  Ag. 
Society  is  to  be  holden  at  Watertown,  on  the  1st  and  2d 
days  of  September.    Address  to  be  delivered  by  J.  B.  Nott. 

Mauison  Co. — The  fifth  Annual  Fair  of  this  Society  in  to 
be  held  in  the  village  of  Eaton,  on  the  22d  and  23d  days  of 
September  next.  S.  B.  Burchard,  President ;  L.  Linck- 
LEAN  and  Thomas  A.  Clark,  Secretaries. 

Allegany  Co. — Officers  elected  at  the  last  annual  meet- 
ing : —  Laurens  Hull,  Angelica,  President;  Joel  Karr 
and  Bryce  Kerr,  V.  Presidents;  R.  Church,  Rec.  Sec, 
and  A.  B.  Hull,  Angelica,  or.  Secretary   and  Treasurer. 

[From  the  Re-print  of  our  January  number.] 
Re-Print.  — A  Liberal  Offer! 

It  being  necessary  to  re-print  this  and  tiie  February  num- 
ber, in  order  to  furnish  subscribers,  we  publish  a  large  edi- 
tion— and  cnn  now  supply  one  thousand  new  subscri- 
bers with  all  tlie  nimibers  from  the  comuicneement  of  the 
volume.  We  shall  be  thankful  for  orders  from  those  who 
will  aid  us  in  disposing  of  this  extra  edition — and  trust  that 
new  subscribers  and  other  friends  who  receive  a  copy  of 
this  re-print  will  lend  their  influence  toward  extending  the 
circulation  of  the  Farmer.  We  have  been  at  considerable 
expense  in  order  to  supply  tliis  number  to  those  who  have 
recently  subscribed,  and  if  they  will  obtain  and  forward  the 
subscriptions  of  iheir  friends  it  will  save  us  from  loss. 

To  such  as  are  disposed  to  lend  their  aid,  we  make  the 
following  offer  : — Any  person  who  will  send  us  eight  new 
subscribers  to  the  current  volume,  and  remit  $3,  shall  re- 
ceive a  ninth  copy  gratis  ;  and  for  16  new  subscribers,  and 
a  remittance  of  ,$6,  we  will  send  an  additional  copy  and  a 
bound  volume  of  last  year'.s  Farmer — or,  if  preferred,  a  copy 
of  this  and  the  next  (1847)  volume.  June,  1846. 

0=  We  occasionally  s,-»nd  specimen  numbers  of  the 
Farmer  to  Post  Masters  ani  others  who  are  not  subscribers. 
Will  those  who  thus  recei\  >  it,  introduce  the  paper  to  the 
notice  of  their  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  obtain  and 
forward  subscriptions  according  to  our  club  terms?  We 
think  it  will  compare  fovorably  with  other  agricultural  pub- 
lications, especially  when  its  size  and  terms  are  taken  into 
consideration.  Those  who  like  the  manner  and  matter  of 
the  Farmer  can  essentially  aid  in  sustaing  it,  by  exercising 
a  portion  of  their  influence  in  its  behalf— and  we  shall  duly 
appreciate  and  acknowledge  all  such  favors. 
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Rust  on  Wheat. 

We  have  noticed  a  few  circumstances  attend- 
ing the  prevalence  of  rust  on  wheat  during  the 
present  season,  which  are  worthy  of  being  recor- 
ded.    The  circumstances  are  these  : 

The  earliest  wheat,  and  that  growing  on  dry, 
gravelly  land,  with  a  small  stem  and  leaf,  and 
standing  sparsely  on  the  ground,  is  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  rust  ;  while  later  grain,  although 
standing  on  low  land,  with  large  stems  and  leaves, 
has  sutlered  comparatively  but  little  from  this 
blighting  malady.  The  evidence  of  these  facts 
is  abundant  and  conclusive  on  the  farm  where 
the  Editor  resides,  and  on  those  of  his  neighbors. 
Gen.  Harmon  says  that  his  wheat  was  .scarcely 
ever,  if  ever,  so  badly  rusted  before,  particularly 
on  his  dry  table  lands.  He  supposes  that  rust 
depends  less  on  the  character  of  the  soil  as  to 
dampness  or  dryness,  clay  or  sand,  than  to  a  par- 
ticular condition  of  the  atmosphere,  and  also  of 
the  wheat  plant  as  to  maturity,  and  not  as  to  the 
size  and  sponginess  of  its  stem  and  leaf.     What 


mic  parasite  plant,  which  comes  speedily  to 
maturity,  and  constitutes  the  sub.stauce  on  wheat 
known  by  the  name  of  rust.  If  this  be  so,  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  microscopic  seeds  of  this  plant 
should  pass  over  ten  acres  of  stout  wheat  on  in- 
terval land,  and  hardly  take  root  upon  it,  Avhile 
tliey  attach  themselves  to  the  hard,  bright  straw 
on  a  gravelly  side  hill,  in  the  same  field,  so  as  to 
ruin  the  crop,  by  shrinking  the  berry  to  one- 
fourth  of  its  natural  size.  Our  present  purpose 
is  not  to  speculate  on  the  nature  of  the  dark,  and 
mysterious  origin  of  a  calamity,  which  falls  so 
suddenly  and  so  severely  on  thousands  of  acres 
of  most  promising  wheat  when  nearly  ready  for 
the  harvest.  We  design  to  record  the  fact  that 
our  thinnest  and  smallest  wheat,  which  was  early 
sown,  in  good  order  and  on  dry  land,  has  suffered 
most  from  rust.  It  has  happened  that  such  wheat 
arrived  at  the  right  stage  in  its  growth  to  be  at 
tacked  by  rust,  when  the  atmosphere  was  in  the 
proper  condition  to  make  such  attack  most 
effective. 


Tkaxsactions  of  the  N.  Y.  State  An.  So- 
ciety, FOR  184.5. — We  have  barely  room  in  this 
number  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  bound 
volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural Society  for  the  year  1845,  from  its  Cor. 
Secretary,  J.  B.  Nott,  Esq.  of  Albany.  It 
contains  more  valuable  matter  than  any  other 
from  the  same  source  hitherto  published — show- 
ing that  more  talent,  skill  and  successful  practice 
are  now  brought  to  bear  on  rural  pursuits,  in  the 
State,  than  at  any  former  period  in  its  history. 
There  are  several  papers  in  the  volume  worthy 
of  notice  at  our  hands,  which  will  receive  due 
attention  hereafter. 


Engravings. — In  consequence  of  the  illness 
(and  absence  from  the  city,)  of  our  engraver,  we 
that  condition  of  the  air  i.s,  which  imder  favorable  { are  compelled  to  defer  several  illustrations  in- 
circumstances,  brings  rast  on  wheat,  is  not  suffi- 1  tended  for  this  number  of  the  Farmer.  We 
ciently  known  to  be  well  described.  It  is  an  at- 1  shall  endeavor  to  avoid  a  like  occurrence  in  fu- 
mosphere  warm,  nearly  motionless,  and  highly!  ture.  An  engraving  and  description  of  "  Ide*« 
'charged  with  watery  vapor.  Probably  it  is  also  j  Patent  Wheel  Cultivator"  will  be  given  in  our 
loaded  with  the   invi-sible  seeds  of  a  cryptoga- 1  September  number. 
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Study  the  Soil. 

No  young  fanner  should  I'ail  to  study  the  na- 
ture and  properties  of  each  element  necessary  to 
form  a  fertile  soil.  To  cherish  a  profound  igno- 
rance of  the  things  that  combine  to  make  his 
crops,  is  to  court  excessive  manual  toil,  covet 
poverty,  and  wed  self  degradation.  No  practi- 
cal farmer  i)retends  that  he  can  produce  a  single 
plant,  out  of  nothing,  by  dint  of  hard  work.  If 
it  really  takes  something  to  form  a  good  crop  of 
grass,  grain,  or  roots,  and  that  something  exists 
in  the  soil,  is  it  not  obvious  that  its  properties, 
and  abundance  or  scarcity,  should  be  known  to 
every  tiller  of  the  earth  1 

If  we  analyze  the  earthy  matter  contained  in 
wheat  straw,  or  in  the  stems  of  rye,  timothy,  or 
corn,  we  shall  find  more  than  half  of  it,  to  be  a 
mineral  called  silica,  (pure  flint.)  If  we  take  a 
handful  of  surface  soil  from  any  cultivated  field, 
and  analyze  that,  it  will  also  be  found  to  contain 
more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  same  silicious  ele- 
ment. The  proportion  of  silica  in  the  stems  of 
cereal  plants  varies  from  50  to  80  per  cent,  of 
all  the  incombustible  matter  therein  contained. 
This  is  about  the  average  range  of  the  propor- 
tion of  silica  in  good  soils.  One  of  the  best  that 
we  have  lately  analyzed,  that  of  Mr.  Champion 
of  Rochester,  gives  the  following  result  : 

Water  of  Absorption, 7.30 

Organic  Matter, 7.4.5 

Silica, 69.10 

Alumina  and  Oxide  of  Iron, 8.80 

Carbonate  of  Lime, 5.00    ^ 

Magnesia, 1.80 

PutasJi  and  Soda, traces. 

Loss, _ 0.55 

100.00 
By  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  flint  sand 
forms  a  fraction  over  69  parts  in  100  of  the  soil. 
It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  capacity  of  this  sam- 
ple to  hold  moisture,  at  the  ordinary  heat  of  a 
summei-'s  sun,  is  great — giving  off"  more  than  7 
grains  of  water  in  100  when  thoroughly  dried. 
This  water  abounds  in  the  proper  food  of  culti- 
vated plants ;  for  on  treating  the  soil  with  pure 
rain  water,  as  it  falls  from  the  heavens,  and  evap- 
orating it  to  dryness,  1.10  grains  of  organic  and 
mineral  elements  were  obtained.  Of  this  0.60 
was  minerals,  and  0.50  organic  matter.  A  large 
portion  of  ;he  minerals  was  lime,  which  was  pre- 
cipitated by  oxalate  of  ammonia.  An  apprecia- 
ble amount  of  magnesia,  and  traces  of  potash  were 
found  in  the  watery  solution.  This  soil  contains 
an  unusual  quantity  of  Ime,  yielding  traces  of 
both  the  sulphate  and  phosphate  of  that  alkaline 
earth. 

The  apj)]ication  of  lime  will  be  of  no  sei;vice, 
but  the  use  of  gypsum  to  add  sulphur  to  the  soil, 
and  bones  to  increase  the  phosphorus  in  the 
same,  will  be  advantageous.  Of  the  two  fertili- 
zers, bones  are  more  needed  than  gypsum. 

The  analysis  of  Dea.  C.  Tennv's  surface  soil 
gave  ihe  following  result: 


Water  of  Absorption, 2.50 

Organic  Matter, 4.40 

Silica, - 84.23 

Alumina  and  Oxide  of  Iron, 7.19 

Carbonate  of  Lime, - —  1.20 

Magnesia, - -  - -  0.44 

Loss, - --- 0.04 

100.00 
This  is  a  good  soil,  but  contains  more  silicious 
sand,  and  only  one-fourth  as  much  lime  and  mag- 
nesia as  are  found  in  the  soil  of  Mr.  Champion. 
It  has  a  smaller  capacity  for  retaining  moisture, 
and  less  vegetable  mold. 

One  thousand  grains  of  this  specimen  infused 
in  pure  cold  rain-water  gave  a  fraction  over  two 
grains  of  soluble  matter,  one-half  of  which  was 
organic,  and  the  other  incombustible. 

As  this  soil  contains  less  soluble  elements  than 
is  desirable,  the  addition  of  wood  ashes  and  com- 
mon salt,  in  small  and  repeated  doses,  will  be  of 
great  service.  We  say  "  small  and  repeated 
doses,"  because  the  84.23  parts  of  flint  sand  in 
100  of  the  soil,  will  permit  a  great  waste  by  the 
leaching  of  all  fertilizers,  if  applied  in  large  doses 
at  a  time.  We  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  feeding 
cultivated  plants  as  we  do  domestic  animals — first 
give  them  such  food  as  they  can  assimilate  ;  and 
secondly,  let  them  have  none  to  waste  but  enough 
to  form  a  good  growth  of  bone,  muscle  and  fat. 
The  ash  in  plants  answers  to  the  bone  in  ani- 
mals ;  the  gluten,  legumin,  and  cellular  tissue 
of  the  former,  to  the  muscles,  membranes,  and 
tendons  of  the  latter  ;  and  the  starch  and  oil  of 
vegetables  answers  to  animal  fat. 

In  our  original  investigations  of  the  great  ques- 
tion :  How  much  of  a  crop  of  wheat,  corn,  or 
potatoes  is  formed  of  matter  derived  from  the 
substance  of  the  soil  ?  we  find,  as  the  mean  of 
many  experiments,  that  rain  dissolves  about  equal 
quantities  of  what  are  called  organic  and  inorgan- 
ic substances  in  the  surface  soil.  As  the  solids 
in  a  soil  must  be  dissolved  before  they  can  enter 
into  the  circulation  of  plants  to  nourish  them,  the 
study  of  the  action  of  rain  water  on  any  given 
field  is,  obviously,  quite  important.  Insoluble 
vegetable  or  mineral  substances  can  only  ope- 
rate mechanically  in  promoting  or  retarding  the 
growth  of  crops.  To  increase  the  solution  of  sil- 
ica, which  is  nearly  insoluble,  and  check  the  too 
rapid  solution  of  the  very  soluble  salts  of  potash, 
soda,  magnesia,  and  lime,  are  the  great  desiderata 
in  scientific  agriculture.  On  many  soils,  how- 
ever, much  more  may  be  gained  by  hastening  the 
too  tardy  decay  of  vegetable  substances.  In  nine 
cases  in  ten,  thorough  draining  will  efl^ect  this 
object.  Deep  plowing  greatly  favors  the  decom- 
position of  organized  matter  by  mixing  it  with 
the  alkaline  minerals  lower  in  the  earth,  and  al- 
lowing vegetable  and  mineral  acids  to  become 
neutralized.  A  deep,  friable  soil  that  will  per- 
mit rain-water  with  its  ammonia,  nitric  and  car- 
bonic acids,  derived  from  the  atnn)S|>here,  to  pass 
down  by  the  roots  of  plants,  themselves  deep  in 
the   mellow  earth,   and    to  ascend  around  said 
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roots  by  capillary  attraction,  loaded  with  such 
minerals  and  organic  elements  as  are  soluble  in 
the  soil,  is  the  thing  of  things,  in  easy  and  suc- 
cessful farming. 

The  same  imperviousness  of  subsoil — often  too 
near  the  sunshine — which  prevents  the  ready 
descent  of  rain  and  roots  into  the  earth,  equally 
forbids  the  ascent  of  moisture  in  dry  seasons  of 
the  year.  If  the  reader  desires  a  deep,  mellow 
soil,  let  him  plow  deep,  and  deeper,  till  the  object 
is  attained.  Let  him  study  faithfully,  the  whys 
and  wherefores  which  have  made  any  plowing 
necessary  for  the  last  3000  years.  Let  him  in- 
vestigate the  action  of  those  elements  in  the  air 
called  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid,  on  the  insolu- 
ble minerals,  wliich  the  plowshare  turns  up  to 
the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun.  Nor  should  he 
overlook  the  influence  of  frost,  electricity,  and 
other  meteoric  agents,  employed  by  Providence 
to  fulfil  the  promise  that,  "Seed  time  and  har- 
vest shall  never  fail." 

Those  that  may  wish  to  have  their  surface  soil 
analyzed  and  not  the  subsoil,  can  do  so  for  the 
small  charge  of  $3,  by  sending  a  pound  or  two 
of  earth  in  a  strong  paper,  to  the  office  of  this 
paper,  or  the  laboratoi-y  of  its  Editor,  in  Wheat- 
land. 


Agricultural  Geology, 

Mr.  Editor. — In  perusing  your  number  for 
June,  my  attention  was  drawn  to  an  extract  from 
the  Agricultural  Geology  of  Onondaga  County, 
in  which  is  given  a  synopsis  of  its  valuable  min- 
eral productions.  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  as  I  am  a 
farmer  of  Oswego  county,  on  the  north  shore  of 
Oneida  Lake — only  six  miles  across  to  Onondaga 
county,  where  lime  is  abundant,  and  also  plaster 
— I  shall  be  much  pleased  if  you  will  give  a  sum- 
mary of  what  are  the  formations  of  Oswego 
county,  from  Prof.  Emmons'  Geology  or  any 
other.  In  this  quarter,  and  I  believe  in  all  of 
Oswego  county,  there  is  no  formation  of  lime- 
stone that  I  know  of  The  rivers  running  into 
Oneida  Lake  from  the  north,  have  no  lime  stone 
in  their  course.  But  the  rivers  running  north 
through  Jefferson  and  Lewis  counties,  both  bor- 
dering on  this  county,  have  lime  in  abundance. 

As  lime  is  the  basis  of  all  good  agriculture,  I 
pray  you  to  give  us  what  knowledge  is  in  your 
power,  of  the  formations,  and  minerals  suitable 
for  agricultural  purposes  in  this  county.  We 
have  all  the  constituent  parts  of  soil  that  they 
have  in  Wisconsin,  only  lime  which  is  there, 
and  mixed  with  the  earth.  Oswego  county  lies 
good  for  agricultural  purposes,  having  an  undu- 
lating surface,  inclined  to  the  south  and  west ; 
and  at  the  present  appears  to  have  been  a  deep 
basin  in  Ocean  times.  But  whether  lime  was 
then  formed,  and  afterwards  a  deposit  of  hard 
pan  (part  of  which  is  iron  ore,)  from  Mount 
Marcy  in  Essex  county,  time  and  Geology  must 
develop.     I  am  a  small  farmer,  with  small  means, 


and  to  have  to  go  from  25  to  40  miles  after  lime, 
is  rather  tough.  It  might  be  boated  in  some  pla- 
ces, but  that  does  not  seem  to  do,  as  it  makes  it 
very  high  in  price. 

Yours  respectfully,         John  Dickie. 
Constantia,  Osioego  Co.,  June,  1846. 

Remarks. — Constantia,  and  most  of  the  other 
towns  in  Oswego  county  repose  on  the  Medina 
Sand  Stone.  This  stratum  of  rocks  lies  geologi- 
cally below  the  Onondaga  Salt  Group,  having 
both  the  Clinton  and  Niagara  groups  intermedi- 
ate between  them.  It  is  well  developed  at  the 
Falls  in  Oak  Orchard  Creek  at  Medina.  Orleans 
county,  and  hence,  it  is  called  "  Medina  Sand 
Stone."  Being  lower,  topographically,  than  the 
lime  and  salt  groups,  (the  Clinton,  Niagara,  and 
Onondaga  groups,  south  of  the  Medina  Sand 
Stone,)  the  soluble  minerals  of  these  groups, 
between  the  Niagara  and  Oswego  rivers,  are 
made  to  flow  more  or  less  over,  and  through  the 
soil  resting  on  the  Medina  Sand  Stone,  which  is 
contiguous  to  Lake  Ontario.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  sandy  soils  in  the  north  towns  of  Monroe, 
Orleans,  and  Niagara  counties  are  generally 
good  for  wheat,  by  getting  the  wash  of  the  lime, 
magnesia,  and  soda  strata  in  the  central  and 
southern  portion  of  said  counties.  Constantia 
lies  north  of  Oneida  lake,  and  so  hi^fh  that  its 
water  flows  southerly  into  it.  Hence,'the  soil  in 
that  town  can  gain  nothing  from  the  wash  of  wa- 
ter that  falls  south  of  the  lake  on  the  Niagara 
and  Onondaga  lime  and  salt  rocks.  There  may, 
however,  be  local  deposits  from  "  drift,''''  or  an- 
cient currents,  of  lime  and  other  minerals,  in 
some  portions  of  Oswego  county  that  lie  on  the 
Medina  Sand  Stone. 

Instead  of  hauling  lime  in  large  quantities  25 
miles,  for  agj-icultural  purposes,  we  should  use 
but  little  of  that  alkaline  earth,  and  more  leached 
ashes,  gypsum,  and  particularly,  the  bitterns,  or 
refuse  from  salt  works.  Indeed,  we  have  all 
confidence  in  the  value  of  a  fertilizer  made  by 
evaporating  to  dryness  the  whole  of  the  mineral 
elements  found  in  the  saline  springs  in  Onondaga 
and  Cayuga  counties.  Without  any  purification 
the  salt  obtained  would  be  much  better  to  apply  to 
land  than  that  now  used  for  curing  meat,  &c. 

Of  course  it  could  be  manufactured  considera- 
bly cheaper  per  bushel,  in  a  large  way,  than 
culinary  salt.  This  should  be  done,  and  we  in- 
tend to  discuss  the  subject  at  length,  showing  the 
great  advantages  to  accrue  to  the  farming  inter- 
est of  this  State  by  the  use  of  the  concentrated 
minerals  that  exist  in  the  strata  of  rocks  known 
as  the  Onondaga  Salt  Group. — Ed. 

Wool  Growimg. — The  town  of  Richmond, 
Ontario  county,  is  one  of  the  most  extensive 
wool  growing  towns  in  the  United  States.  The 
Repository  says  that  it  numbered  last  year  36,- 
714  sheep,  producing  83,416  lbs.  of  wool.  One 
farmer,  Robert  L.  Rose,  shears  over  3,000  sheep. 
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The  Farmer's  Library,  and  Journal  of  Ag- 
riculture. 

We  have  received  from  ihe  publishers,  Messrs. 
Greely  &  McElkath,  New  York,  tlie  first  vol- 
umes, hnndsomely  bound,  of  this  valuable  work. 

The  first  volume  of  the  "Farmer's  Library" 
contains  .551  closely  printed  octavo  pages,  on 
good  paper,  clear  and  new  type,  which  can  be 
read  with  ease.  The  matter  of  this  \olume  is  a 
re-print,  for  tlie  first  time  in  this  country,  of 
Petzholdt's  Agricultural  Chemistry,  and  Von 
Thaer's  elaborate  and  able  work  entitled  "Prin- 
ciples of  Agriculture."  It  embraces  a  full  and 
most  satisfactory  account  of  the  practise  and  sci- 
agriculture,  at  the  time  it  was  written,  and  is 
still  regarded  as  a  standard  work,  not  only  on 
the  continent,  but  in  Great  Britain.  Petzholdt's 
Chemistry  is  given  in  a  series  of  Lectures,  not  so 
diffuse  as  those  of  Johnston,  very  plainly  writ- 
ten, and  easily  to  be  understood.  It  is  a  valua- 
ble and  interesting  work,  and  can  be  read  with 
profit  by  every  one  interested  in  any  rural  pursuit. 

The  "  Monthly  Journal  of  Agriculture"  is  ed- 
ited by  John  S.  Skinner,  distinguished  as  the 
founder  of  the  first  agricultural  periodical  in 
America,  and  as  an  able  and  indefatigable  friend 
to  the  advancement  of  agriculture,  both  as  an 
Art  and  a  Science.  Tlie  first  volume,  (which 
closed  with  the  June  number,)  contains  612  oc- 
tavo pages,  with  double  columns,  is  profusely 
illustrated  and  embellished  with  engravings  on 
wood  and  steel  in  the  best  style  of  the  arts.  It 
is  made  up  of  selections  from  foreign  and  Amer- 
ican agricultural  journals,  from  the  writings  of 
correspondents,  and  those  of  its  veteran  editor. 

There  are,  we  believe,  between  nine  and  ten 
thousand  Common  School  Libraries  in  this  State, 
three-fourths  of  which  are  designed  for  the  peru- 
sal of  persons  whose  lives  are  to  be  spent  in  the 
practice  of  some  branch  or  branches  of  rural  in- 
dustry. Among  the  million  of  volumes  already 
deposited  in  these  public  libraries,  not  one  in  an 
hundred  has  the  least  information  on  any  subject 
relating  to  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  whether 
of  the  field  or  garden.  This  should  not  be  ;  and 
we  are  happy  to  know  that  many  intelligent  citi- 
zens concur  with  us  in  wishing  to  see  good 
standard  woiks  on  rural  affairs,  and  the  natural 
sciences  connected  therewith,  placed  in  these 
nurseries  of  popular  learning.  We  cheerfully 
commend  the  "Farmer's  Library  and  Journal  of 
Agriculture,"  as  a  work  worthy  of  a  place  in  all 
school  and  town  libraries.  It  is  also  admirably 
adapted  to  be  offered  as  a  five  dollar  premium 
instead  of  money,  by  all  Agricultural  Societies. 
We  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  paying  premiums 
in  valuable  books  relating  to  rural  subjects  rather 
than  degrading  a  high  and  honorable  competition 
into  a  mercenary  affair  of  dollars  and  cents. 

Messrs.  (trkei.v  and  McElrath  deserve  pub- 
lic thanks  for  incurring  the  great  expense,  on 
not  very  flattering  prospects,  of  getting  into  print. 


in  a  form  so  neat,  inviting,  and  cheap,  the  most 
valuable  European  works  on  agriculture,  not  be- 
fore published  in  this  country.  Their  liberality 
and  confidence  have  been  great,  and  their  enter- 
prize  should  be  amjjly  sustained — not  certainly 
to  save  them  from  loss,  but  to  confer  enduringly 
incalculable  benefits  on  the  community  at  large. 
The  coming  volume  will  contain  a  reprint  of 
"Stephens'  Book  of  the  Farm."  at  one-fourth  of 
its  cost  in  England. 

Tlic  Library  and  Journal  are  issued  together 
monthly  at  the  Tribune  Buildings,  New  York, 
at  'f  .5  per  annum. 

European  Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy 

We  have  received  from  the  Author,  the  sixth 
number  of  this  work.  It  treats  of  Paring  and 
Burning  ;  Burning  land  without  Paring;  Admix- 
ture of  Soils ;  Improvement  of  Peat  Lands  ;  and 
Drainage,  as  extensively  practised  in  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland. 

This  number  is  decidedly  more  valuable  than 
any  of  its  predecessors.  Mr.  Colman  has  en- 
joyed abundant  opportunity  to  learn  from  per- 
sonal observation  all  that  is  known  in  this  impor- 
tant branch  of  rural  labor  ;  and  his  descriptions 
are  clear  and  satisfactory.  If  we  speak  of  the 
work  generally,  we  must  say  that  it  is  well  writ- 
ten as  a  literary  performance,  designed  for  the 
perusal  of  persons  of  taste,  and  most  admirably 
printed  ;  but  it  abounds  in  blemishes  and  defects, 
in  point  of  matter,  which  injure  its  character,  and 
will  impair  its  usefulness.  It  is  a  serious  blem- 
ish on  tills  ambitious  treatise  on  "  European  Ag- 
riculture and  Rural  Economy,"  that  its  Author 
so  often  takes  occasion  to  depreciate,  and  ridicule 
what  he  calls  "the  pride  of  Science,"  as  applied 
to  Agriculture. 

That  some  ardent  votaries  have  over  estimated 
the  advantages  of  science,  at  present,  to  the  com- 
mon farmer,  we  are  free  to  admit.  But  that  fact 
by  no  means  justifies  a  friend  to  rural  and  intel- 
lectual improvement,  in  systematically  deprecia- 
ting the  service  of  those  that  investigate  with  all 
the  light  and  means  at  their  command,  the  Nat- 
ural Laws,  which  change  for  the  husbandman, 
earth,  air,  and  water,  into  cultivated  plants,  milk, 
meat,  and  wool ;  and  i-esolve  these  organized 
products  back  again  into  their  original  elements. 
This  course  is  unworthy  of  a  man  like  Mr.  Col- 
man,  whose  education  and  knowledge  of  men 
and  things  give  us  a  right  to  expect  fair  treatment, 
if  not  a  friend  to  scientific  investigations. 

The  reader  is  informed  on  page  51,  of  the 
number  before  us,  that  Dr.  Playfair  had  favored 
the  Author  with  the  perusal  of  a  manuscript  lec- 
ture, in  which,  speaking  of  salt  as  a  fertilizer, 
the  lecturer  says  :  "  Liebig  ascribs  its  action  to 
a  decomposition  of  the  sulphate  of  lime  in  the 
soil,  by  which  the  sulphate  of  soda  entei-s  the 
plant.  Without  hazarding  an  opinion  as  to  the 
truth  of  this  view,  I  would  simply  remark  that,  if 
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this  be  so,  salt  should  act  more  beneficially  on 
the  cereals  and  leguminous  plants,  because  they 
are  the  great  generators  of  the  constituents  of 
blood,  gluten,  albumen,  and  casein  ;  and  these 
are  the  parts  of  plants  for  which  sulphur  is  abso- 
lutely necessary." 

The  above  suggestions  of  Dr.  Playfair  evince 
research,  are  strictly  scientific,  and  truly  impor- 
tant. But  the  Author  of  "  European  Agriculture" 
seems  not  to  appreciate  the  fact  that,  sulphur  is 
an  essential  constituent  in  blood  and  lean  meat, 
and  of  course  in  the  seeds  of  cereal  and  legumin- 
ous plants  which  are  so  rich  in  the  elements  of 
flesh  and  blood.  Nor  does  he  stop  to  consider 
the  fact  that,  sulphate  of  soda,  (glauber  salts, 
formed  by  adding  common  salt  to  a  soil  that  con- 
tains gypsum,)  is  more  soluble  than  gypsum,  and 
hence  that  tlje  sulphate  of  soda  will  convey  more 
sulphur  into  the  circulation  of  plants  that  need  it, 
than  the  sulphate  of  lime  will  convey  to  the  same 
destination.  Catching  at  the  guarded  manner  in 
which  Dr.  P.  refers  to  the  statement  of  Liebig  as 
to  the  mutual  decomposition  of  common  salt  and 
gypsum,  in  the  soil,  Mr.  C.  says  :  "  This  little 
word  "if"  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  conve- 
nient words  in  the  language,  and  performs  in 
science  a  similar  office  to  charity  in  morals — that 
oi  covering  a  multitude  of  errors.'''' 

The  assumption  of  "error  in  this  instance  is 
wholly  gratuitous  ;  and  the  circumstance  of  per- 
using a  manuscript  lecture  of  Dr.  Playfair  is 
stated  by  the  Author,  apparently  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  get  an  opportunity  to  indulge  in 
a  characteristic  fling  at  "  Science,"  for  the  al- 
leged "multitude"  of  its  "  errors." 

Agricultural  Science  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and 
far  from  being  perfect.  But  should  it  on  that  ac- 
count be  continually  knocked  on  the  head,  by  a 
writer  of  the  standing  of  Mr.  Coljian  ?  If  Mr. 
C.  acts  in  this  way  from  calculation,  he  may 
tickle  "the  ears  of  the  groundlings"  and  perhaps 
extend  the  sale  of  his  book.  But  the  time  will 
come  when  such  conduct  will  be  duly  apprecia- 
ted, even  by  those  that  now  regard  all  science  as 
humbug.  For  ourselves,  it  is  with  pain  that  we 
make  these  remarks  on  a  work,  whose  author  has 
elicited  our  lasting  admiration,  by  his  just  sym- 
pathy with  suffering  luimanity,  and  fearless  ad- 
vocacy of  the  rights  of  the  millions  of  paupers  in 
England,  while  surrounded  by  powerful  tempta- 
tions to  speak  well  of  tlie  oppressors  and  forget 
the  oppressed. 

Spontaneous  Combustion. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Riding  awhile  since  in  the 
vicinity  of  Peterboro,  in  this  county,  I  passed  a 
barn  which  had  evidently  been  on  fire.  I  made 
some  inquiries  respecting  it,  and  as  a  like  cir- 
cumstance is  of  rare  occurrence,  and  thinking 
an  account  of  it  would  prove  interesting  to  the 
farming  community,  I  will  give  the  circumstan- 
ce* as  I  learned  them  from  a  neighboring  farmer, 


who  was  present  at  the  time,  and  helped  to  ex- 
tinguish the  fire. 

The  fire  occurred  in  March  last,  and  was  the 
consequence  of  spontaneous  combustion.  A  heap 
of  manure  had  been  for  years  accumulating  un- 
der an  open  shed  adjoining  the  barn.  About  six 
weeks  previous  to  the  fire,  an  additional  quantity 
of  manure  ft-om  the  horse  stable  had  been  thrown 
upon  the  heap.  The  weather  had  been  for  three 
days  warm,  the  wind  from  the  south,  with  some 
rain,  but  suddenly  changed  to  a  cold  north-west 
storm.  The  fire  was  discovered  the  day  follow- 
ing ;  it  caught  to  the  sills  and  siding  of  the  barn 
connected  with  the  manure,  but  was  extinguished 
before  it  had  made  much  progress.  The  fire 
was  disper.sed  through  almost  the  entire  heap  of 
manure,  to  the  depth  of  three  feet  below  the  sur- 
face. It  could  not  be  ascertained  that  any  per- 
son had  visited  that  part  of  the  barn  for  three 
days  previous,  so  that  the  fire  could  not  have 
been  communicated  by  lantern  or  otherwise. — 
The  man  who  gave  me  the  information  had  dis- 
believed the  possibility  of  spontaneous  combus- 
tion, but  the  evidence  in  this  case  was  so  clear 
that  it  could  not  fail  of  conviction. 

I  write  the  above  with  the  hope  of  obtaining 
information  for  myself  and  others.  I  have  related 
the  circumstances  to  a  number  of  farmers  who 
are  hardly  willing  to  credit  the  spontaneous  pro- 
duction of  fire  under  such  circumstances;  and 
my  knowledge  of  chemistry  is  far  too  limited  to 
admit  of  my  giving  a  proper  explanation.  If 
you  will  give  the  chemical  process  by  which 
spontaneous  combustion  is  produced,  you  will 
much  oblige  us.  The  individual  owning  the 
barn  is  Mr.  George  Packs.  One  thing  is  evi- 
dent— had  he  been  a  reader  of  your  valuable 
paper,  and  a  follower  of  its  precepts,  his  property 
would  not  have  been  endangered  by  an  accumu^ 
lated  manure  heap.  .  R.  D.  P. 

Clockville,  Madison  Co.,  June,  1346. 

Remarks. — All  fermentation  generates  sensi- 
ble heat ;  but  it  is  only  when  a  large  mass  of  organ- 
ized matter  is  rapidly  decomposing,  that  heat  suffi- 
cient to  burn  is  evolved.  The  sensible  caloric,  or 
heat,  is  eliminated  during  the  chemical  union  of 
oxygen  in  tiie  air,  with  carbon  and  hydrogen  in 
fermenting  matter — forming  7oater  with  the  latter 
element,  and  carbonic  acid  with  the  former. — 
In  changing  diluted  alcohol  into  vinegar,  we  usu- 
ally create  a  temperature  of  100  degrees  by  the 
direct  combination  of  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere 
with  the  hj'drogen  in  the  alcoliol. 

We  have  heard  of  one  other  case  of  a  manure 
heap  taking  fire  this  season,  over  which  a  shed 
was  burned.  Mix  leached  ashes  and  gypsum 
with  the  compost,  and  they  will  check  too  active 
fermentation. — [Ed. 

Apricots. — The  first  Apricots  we -saw,  this 
season,  was  on  the  11th  of  July,  from  the  garden 
ofH.  N.  Langworthy,  Esq.  Beautiful  and  rich. 
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Extract  from  a  Practical  Farmer's  Letter. 

"Your  remarks  about  stirring  the  earth,  in- 
stead of  complaining  of  drought,  are  true.  I 
never  saw  corn  injured  by  drought  in  Oneida 
county,  that  was  early  and  well  tended. 

When  Noah's  Sunday  time  arrives,  I  drop  the 
plow  handle  instinctively ;  when  the  mind  gets 
transported  with  his  happy  criticisms,  it  requires 
an  etibrt  to  resume  the  plow. 

For  three  successive  years  I  selected  the  first 
ripe  ears  of  Indian  corn  for  seed.  The  result 
is  that  I  get  roasting  ears  full  two  weeks  earlier 
than  my  neighbors. 

Soaking  corn  in  ditierent  solutions,  was  tried 
in  Bridgewater  (Oneida,)  twenty  years  ago — 
but  such  is  our  cold  moist  climate,  that  it  is  un- 
safe to  soak  corn  before  planting ;  even  the  peas 
I  soaked  and  planted,  on  the  lUth  of  April,  will 
not  half  sprout,  while  the  unsoaked  are  doing 
well.  By  sowing  oats  early,  (4th  of  April,)  I 
get  more  oats  and  less  straw  than  my  neighbors; 
'tis  true  they  grow  slow,  and  turn  yellow  at  first, 
but  it  would  seem  that  this  only  favors  the  subse- 
quent growth  of  the  berry. 

So  short  is  our  warm  weather  that  we  must 
make  our  coi-n  in  75  days,  if  we  would  escape 
early  frosts.  If  our  farmers  neglected  their  corn 
as  yours  do  in  Seneca,  we  should  rarely  ever 
get  a  sound  crop.  Wheat  is  entirely  different 
from  corn ;  the  longer  it  is  growing  the  better 
the  crop.  Those  extraordinary  crops  in  Eng- 
land are  frequently  13  months  growing.  In  the 
year  1816,  my  father  grew  very  plump  winter 
wheat  in  Bridgwater,  which  was  not  cut  until  the 
last  of  September.  No  general  rule  in  farming 
should  be  always  acted  on,  as  long  as  seasons, 
soils,  and  above  all  climates,  are  so  variable. 

If  you  could  place  your  manure  one  or  two 
inches  under  the  surface,  which  is  nearly  impos- 
sible, it  would  be  preferable  to  either  top  dress- 
ing or  deeper  covering. 

W.  B.  for  three  or  four  years  has  sown  in  un- 
equal proportions,  oats,  barley,  and  spi-ing  wheat. 
He  gets  from  40  to  GO  bushels  to  the  acre ;  the 
mi.xture  brings  a  cent  a  pound  for  distilling. — 
Last  year,  as  an  experiment,  he  put  with  the 
mixture  half  a  bushel  of  flax  seed  to  the  acre ; 
cradled,  raked  and  bound  together.  He  got  16 
bushels  of  flax  seed,  without  apparently  diminish- 
the  rest  of  the  crop  in  the  least. 

Agricultural  papers  generally  advise  thorough, 
deep  plowing.  This  may  do  to  bring  the  wealth 
of  the  soil  within  the  reach  of  the  plant;  but  in 
cold  Oneida  we  want  no  corn  roots  to  go  more 
thant  hree  or  four  inches  deep."  * 

*  The  above  was  written  (under  date  of  April  27,  1846,) 
by  a  fanner  of  Oneida  county  to  our  esteemed  friend  and 
correspondent  "  S.  W.,"  of  Seneca  county. — [Ed. 


The  Season  and  the  Crops  in  Seneca  Co. 

This  has  been  one  of  the  best  growing  sea- 
sons I  have  ever  witnessed.     It  commenced  full 


two  weeks  earlier  than  usual.  Green  peas  were 
eaten  at  Aurora  on  the  30th  of  May.  We  have 
had  just  enough  of  heat  and  moisture  to  suit  all 
crops;  even  pasture  and  potatoes  have  not  need- 
ed rain  until  now,  the  "iOth  of  July.  Coi-n,  bar- 
ley, oats  and  flax  never  looked  better.  Our 
barley  and  wheat  crop  is  now  being  cut.  A  few 
weeks  ago  it  was  supposed  that  tlie  yield  of  wheat 
would  this  year  be  below  the  average,  owing  to 
the  ravages  of  the  fly ;  the  result  is  that  the  thin- 
ned plants  have  yielded  double  in  length  of  ear, 
and  size  of  berry.  In  the  north  part  of  our 
county  the  wlieat  crop  is  good ;  one  farmer  told 
me  he  sliould  get  more  pounds  of  good  wheat 
this  season,  to  the  acre,  than  he  ever  got  before. 

Plums. — Our  plum  trees,  Green  Gages  except- 
ed, are  now  the  victims  of  a  new  and  fatal  enemy 
which  attacks  the  limbs  instead  of -the  fruit. — 
The  hard  excresence  which  fornns,  or  rather  ex- 
udes from  the  poisoned  limb,  has  of  late  been 
found  to  enclose  a  yellow  worm  about  .5-8  of  an 
inch  in  length. 

Potatoes. — I  believe  there  is  no  vegetable  so 
difiicult  to  be  grovv'n  in  perfection  on  our  warm, 
calcareous,  clay  loams,  as  potatoes.  It  is  easier 
to  grow  a  busliel  of  corn,  than  a  peck  of  pota- 
toes, on  such  a  soil.  The  tops  grow  enormously 
large,  and  take  the  necessary  moisture  from  the 
tubers.  An  ordinary  summer  shower  is  convert- 
ed into  steam,  and  escapes  from  a  clay  surface, 
when  a  sand,  or  gravelly  loam,  would  be  thor- 
oughly saturated  by  it.  S.  W. 


Stone  Wall. 

A  GENTLEMAN  who  subscribos  himself  "W," 
asks,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Farmer,  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  of  making  "stone  wall." 
Having  myself  been  born  and  bred  in  a  part  of 
the  country  wliere  stones  and  stone-walls  abound, 
I  will  venture  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  subject- 
Much  will  depend  on  the  nature  bf  the  soil, 
and  the  quality  of  the  stones.  R  the  stones  are 
long,  flat,  square,  &c.,  as  quarried  stones  usually 
are,  the  question  will  be  one  of  less  consequence. 
Even  then,  however,  I  would  prefer  to  bank  the 
wall,  rather  than  to  build  it  "on  an  embankment." 
If  the  soil  is  of  a  kind  that  heaves,  we  cannot 
prevent  the  heaving,  but  may  prevent,  in  some 
measure,  its  effects,  by  banking  the  wall,  or  some 
other  means.  If  the  stones  are  such  as  are  com- 
monly called  "boulders,"  i.  e.  common  field 
stones  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  (as  I  suppose 
them  to  be,)  the  best  method  of  making  them 
into  a  wall,  is  to  dig  a  ditch  or  trench  an  inch  or 
two  wider  than  the  wall  is  intended  to  be,  and 
from  six  to  twelve  inches  deep,  (or  even  deeper, 
if  the  soil  is  very  soft,)  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  soil ;  fill  it  with  small  stones,  and  build  the 
wall  upon  them.  Tlie  writer  has  seen  walls  of 
various  kinds,  built  in  this  way,  that  stood  10  or 
15  years,  and  even  more,  in  situations  not  very 
favorable  to  permanency,  requiring  but  little  oc- 
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casional  repairing — and  has  himself  assisted  in 
building  them  through  swamps  and  marshes. 

The  best  proportions  for  a  low,  or  half  wall, 
(if  the  intention  is  to  use  stakes  and  rails  above,) 
are,  bottom  not  to  exceed  two  feet  in  thickness, 
(unless  the  stones  are  large  ;)  top,  nine  to  twelve 
inches;  height,  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet.  If 
intended  for  posts  and  boards,  let  it  be  a  little 
thicker.  For  a  full  wall,  (i.  e.  4  to  4 A  feet  high,) 
let  the  bottom  be  ttvo  and  a  fourth  to  tioo  and  a 
half  {eet  thick,  built  double  (if  necessary,)  one- 
third  to  one-half  its  height,  (the  less  the  better,) 
bound  together  if  possible  with  long  stones  or 
pieces  of  durable  wood,  and  single  above,  (if  the 
material  will  admit  of  it.)  It  will  be  seen  that 
a  wall  of  this  kind,  i.  e.  ditched,  should  be  built 
only  when  it  is  intended  to  be  permanent. 

Fairport,  July  4,  1846.  H. 


Mr.  Editor  : — I  notice  in  the  last  number  of 
the  Farmer,  an  inquiry  relative  to  the  best  metli- 
od  of  building  stone  wall.  Having  had  consid- 
erable experience  for  many  years  in  the  business, 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  wall  to  be 
durable  and  profitable  must  be  built  on  a  solid 
foundation.  After  clearing  the  way  of  rubbish 
and  setting  the  stakes,  draw  a  line  18  inches  from 
the  centre  ;  dig  a  ditch  3  feet  wide,  say  10  to  20 
inches  deep,  (which  will  serve  as  anunderdrain;) 
fill  it  to  the  surface  with  cobble  stones,  well 
pounded  down  with  a  heavy  stone.  Lay  the 
wall  but  2  feet  thick  at  bottom,  over  the  centre 
of  the  ditch;  draw  in  gradually  on  both  sides  to 
about  10  inches  at  top,  which  should  be  full  live 
feet  from  the  foundation.  In  laying  up  use  plenty 
of  sticks  as  binders,  one-half  or  three-fourth  inch 
thick,  and  3  or  4  inches  in  width  ;  cedar  or  chest- 
nut, or  even  hemlock  may  do;  be  careful  tliat 
the  ends  do  not  project  beyond  the  stones.  Let 
the  upper  tier  of  stones  be  heavy  and  laid  even 
at  the  top  by  a  line  stretched  for  that  {)urpose. — 
When  the  fence  is  to  be  built  along  the  road,  the 
earth  may  be  thrown  out  upon  the  road-side  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  walk.  The  whole  ex- 
pense of  the  wall  described  will  be  about  $'2  per 
rod,  and  will  stand  a  long  time. 

And  here,  if  my  brother  farmers  will  bear  with 
me,  I  would  suggest  to  them  to  clear  the  road  of 
stone,  rubbish,  foul  weeds,  &c.,  and  stock  it  well; 
.and  thus  set  an  example  worthy  to  be  imitated  by 
our  small  villages,  and  render  tlie  country  more 
pleasant  and  desrable.  Yours,  &c. 

Hannibal,  July,  1846.  A  Farmer. 


Canada  Thistles.  —  A  Remedy  for  their 
Spreading. 

My  Dear  Dr.  : — I  propose  that  we  farmers 
generally  go  into  committee  of  the  whole,  on  the 
subject  of  Ca.iada  Thistles  and  other  noxious 
weeds.  You  shall  be  Chairman — I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  Chairman, — I  am  not  going  to  make  a 
speech ;  but   I   am   prepared  to  present  to  this 


large  audience  a  few  remarks  upon  a  subject 
which  interests  every  farmer,  either  directly  or 
indirectly.  It  is  well  known  that  in  this  portion 
of  the  state,  that  great  pest,  the  Canada  Tliistle, 
is  spreading  over  our  land  with  great  rapidity. 
Almost  every  farm  has  a  patch,  and  on  many 
they  are  allowed  to  go  to  seed  annually.  Good 
farmers  cut  them  up,  and  thus,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, confine  them  to  the  ground  they  occupy. — 
But  there  are  men  who  will  not  do  so.  Now, 
I  propose  that  we  have  a  law  enacted,  next  win- 
ter, that  shall,  in  an  easy  and  peacable  way, 
abate  this  nuisance. 

And  this  is  the  way  we  will  do  it.  Allc^w  any 
man  to  go  and  cut  down  thistles  upon  his  neigh- 
bor's land,  just  before  they  blossom,  and  present 
his  account  for  so  doing,  properly  authenticated, 
to  the  board  of  town  auditors  by  the  first  day  of 
October  of  each  year.  The  board  shall  audit 
the  accounts  at  a  reasonable  rate,  and  ntake  a 
certificate  of  the  amount  to  the  town  collector, 
who  shall  have  power  to  add  it  to  the  tax  roll  of 
the  town  when  it  comes  to  his  hands,  and  collect 
in  the  same  manner  as  other  taxes  are  collected. 

What  say  to  that,  Mr.  Chairman?  That  U 
won't  pass  !  Won't  pass :  pray,  if  I  may  ask, 
why  won't  it  pass  %  Because  our  farmer  repre- 
sentatives ivonH  attend  to  it,  a,nd  loill  he  led  by 
the  nose  by  the  gentleman  of  a  certain  other  trade 
or  profession.  Tliat  won't  do,  Mr,  Chairman. — 
We  are  the  people,  and  if  we  can't  have  such 
laws  as  we  want  for  our  own  guidance  and  regu- 
lation, we  will  take  those  gentlemen  by  the  nose 
who  are  so  officious  in  matters  they  know  nothing 
about.  I  grant  you  that  we  farmers  are  about 
as  great  a  set  of  asses  as  could  well  be,  for  we 
bear  all  the  burthens  of  the  whole  community, 
and  yet  have  no  proportionate  share  in  the  law 
making.  But  we  must  not  complain.  A  gabby 
gassy  pettifbger  comes  among  us,  sets  us  all  by 
the  ears,  fobs  our  money — and  we,  kind,  easy 
souls,  send  him  to  Congress  or  the  Legislature, 
to  make  laws  for  us.  The  fellow,  ten  chances 
to  one,  don't  know  a  '■'■haiok  from  a.  hand-saio''^ 
in  relation  to  the  wants  or  the  interests  of  his 
constituents.  No  matter,  he  can  make  a  fine 
speech,  and  call  us  the  ^^  hardy  yeomanry,"  the 
"5o?ie  and  muscle,"  of  the  country,  the  ^^real 
hard-fisted  democracy,"  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
We  shake  our  long  ears,  look  very  wise,  give 
him  our  votes,  and  then  go  home  and  wonder 
why  our  interests  are  no  better  served. 

However,  shall  we  have  such  a  law  1  I  mo- 
tion that  we  take  the  necessary  steps  to  get  it 
passed  next  winter.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  call  for 
the  question — and,  until  taken,  I  remain 

Truly  yours,  T.  C.  Peters. 

Darien,  July  10,  1846. 


He  is  a  wise  man  who  learns  from  every  one  ; 
he  is  powerful  who  governs  his  passions;  and 
he  is  rich  who  is  content. 
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Canada  Thistles. 

If  a  peck  of  salt  will  destroy  the  Canada 
thistles  on  a  square  rod,  how  mucli  will  it  require 
to  destroy  them  on  an  acre  ? — And  will  it  pay  ? 
As  in  my  case,  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  pay  well. 
The  first  of  these  pests  that  I  discovered  on  my 
farm,  was  in  1844 ;  and  thinking  to  eradicate 
them  at  once,  (only  about  a  square  rod.)  I  went 
with  a  man,  cart  and  oxen,  dug  them  all  up,  soil, 
turf  and  all,  carted  them  to  the  road,  and  tiped 
them  into  a  mud  hole.  The  last  season,  (1845,) 
I  discovered  that  either  they  had  all  got  back 
again,  ^r  I  had  left  roots  in  the  ground,  for  they 
were  more  plentiful  than  before  I  dug  them  up. 

As  a  second  effort  I  applied  a  peck  of  salt, 
scattered  on  the  surflice.  Result :  Not  one 
thistle  could  be  found  in  September  following. 

Lockport,  1846.  Niagara. 

We  owe  an  explanation  to  '•  Niagara,"  rela- 
tive to  the  above,  and  another  article  on  tlie  Po- 
tato Disease.  They  were  written  on  the  same 
sheet  with  a  business  communication,  and  inad- 
vertently filed  with  other  letters — and  thus  over- 
looked for  several  months.  ji. 


Deep  and  Shallow  Breaking, 

A  CoRRESPONEENT  of  the  Prairie  Farmer,  in 
answer  to  an  article  of  another  writer  on  the 
subject  of  deep  plowing  says  : — 

How  deep  it  will  do  to  break  burr  oak  open- 
ings I  cannot  say  from  experience,  having  no 
such  land  myself,  but  should  judge  that  deep 
breaking  would  answer  quite  as  well  as  shallow ; 
and  here  probably  is"  the  difference  among  far- 
mers on  deep  breaking  :  the  deep  breaking  party 
having  openings,  and  tlie  shaUoio  breaking  party 
prairie.  Gentlemen  please  say  what  kind  of 
soil  you  are  breaking  uj),  then  each  person  can 
judge  for  liimself  whether  it  will  suit  his  case  or 
not.  Every  year  has  brought  additional  proof  to 
me  that  shallow  breaking  on  the  j)rairie  is  7)iost 
decidedhf  the  best  for  all  crops.  Cutting  off  a 
plant  at  the  neck  is  always  the  most  fatal  to  it ; 
shallow  plowing  will  cut  the  weeds  and  grass  oil' 
at  or  near  the  neck  of  the  plants  and  they  conse- 
quently soon  die,  decomposition  takes  place  rap- 
idly, and  a  few  weeks  after  the  ground  is  broken — 
provided  the  grass  is  in  a  luxuriant  .state  of 
growth — the  turf  can  be  easily  pulverized  with 
the  harrow,  and  fine  crops  succeed.  When  the 
old  grass  can  be  left  and  burned  off  immediately 
before  plowing,   it  will  still  increase  the  crop. 

Deep  plowing  in  after  culture  is  most  certainly 
to  be  preferred.  All  weeds,  foul  seeds,  and 
stubble,  will  then  be  so  disposed  of  as  to  keep  the 
soil  open  and  add  to  instead  of  diminishing  the 
crops  Many  of  the  small  seeds  will  by  subse- 
quent plowings  again  be  brought  to  the  surface 
and  vegetate  ;  but  a  judicious  system  of  rotation 
will  remedy  this  to  a  great  extent." 


A  Farmer's  Barometer, 

Mr.  Editor  : — As  the  season  of  haying  and 
harvest  will  soon  be  upon  us,  and  to  many  it  will 
be  of  importance  to  know  how  to  predict  a  storm 
without  the  expense  of  purchasing  a  Baromter, 
I  send  you  a  description  of  an  instrument  which 
answers  every  purpose. 

Take  a  small  stick  about  three  feet  long,  a 
trifle  smaller  at  one  end  than  the  other;  at  the 
large  end  tie  a  viol  filled  with  atmospheric  air, 
tightly  corked  or  sealed.  This  should  then  be 
suspended  by  a  string,  so  that  it  will  nearly  bal- 
ance in  ordinary  weather.  Wlien  the  viol  sinks 
down,  or  the  small  end  rises  up,  a  storm  may  be 
expected ;  and  on  the  contrary,  when  the  small 
end  sinks,  fine  weather  will  ensue.  The  phi- 
losophy of  it  is  this :  The  air  in  tlie  viol  always 
remaining  the  same,  rises  or  falls  according  as 
the  atmosphere  is  heavier  or  lighter — acting  on 
the  same  principle  as  the  mercury  in  the  Barom- 
eter tube.  This  is  a  very  simple  instrument. — 
Any  person  can  make  one  in  a  kw  minutes,  and 
it  may  save  him  considerable  trouble. 

Greece,  June,  1846.  F.  W.  L. 


HISTORIC'AL  CHART,  containing  the  prominent  events 
of  the  Civil,  Religious,  and  Literarj-  History  of  the  World, 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day.  By  Azel  S. 
Lyman.     Philadelphia,  184o. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Benj.  Mortimer  for 
a  copy  of  this  work.  From  a  hasty  glance  at 
its  contents,  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  well  cal- 
culated to  aid  and  facilitate  the  student  of  history. 
The  Chart  will  be  found  invaluable  to  young  pu- 
pils, and  is  very  valuable  and  convenient  to  all 
as  a  safe  guide  for  reference.  The  Chart  is  ac- 
companied with  a  Key,  with  explanations,  and 
questions,  designed  for  the  use  of  pupils. 

Mr.  Mortimer,  the  agent,  is  now  on  a  tour 
through  Western  New  York,  and  will  probably 
place  the  Chart  within  the  reach  of  all.  Fisher 
&  Co.,  Booksellers,  Exchange  St.,  Rochester, 
have  the  Chart  for  sale.     Price  $1,50.  m. 


A  Word    to    Butter   Makers. — A  Butter 

dealer  suggests  through  the  New  York  Tribune, 
that  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  this  ar- 
ticle be  careful  and  not  salt  tlieir  butter  too  much, 
keep  it  in  new  white-oak  firkins  of  50  and  100  lbs. 
— proportioned  to  the  number  of  cows — which* 
are  perfectly  air  tight.  One  half  inch  salt  at 
top  and  bottom  without  brine,  unless  to  soak  the 
firkin,  is  all  sufficient;  keep  it  in  a  cool  cellar 
until  frost  comes  and  then  forwai'd  it  to  market. 
It  is  atmospheric  air  which  ruins  butter,  and  if 
kept  free  from  it  in  cool  situations  it  will  keep 
sweet  for  years. 

Cattle. — Sixty  cars  filled  with  cattle,  mostly 
from  Western  New  York,  passed  through  this 
town  over  the  Western  Rail  Road  to  Brighton, 
on  Friday  night  last.  So  says  the  Bay  State 
Farmer  of  July  15,  published  at  Worcester,  Mass. 
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Agricultural  Statistics  of  New  York. 

BY    S.    S,    RANDALL. 

Thk  entire  population  of  the  state,  as  returned 
by  the  marshals,  is  2,604,495  :  comprising  1,311,- 
342  males,  and  1,293,153  females. 

The  aggregate  number  of  farmers  and  agricul- 
turists in  the  state,  is  253,292,  or  somewhat  less 
than  one-tenth  of  the  entire  population,  and  one- 
fifth  of  the  whole  male  population.  The  number 
of  legal  voters  in  the  state,  (exclusive  of  persons 
of  color,)  is  539,379  ;  consequently  the  number 
farming  to  all  other  professions,  is  very  nearly 
as  one  to  two. 

The  whole  number  of  acres  of  improved  land 
in  the  state  is  11,737,276:  of  which  1,013,665 
is  devoted  to  the  production  of  wheat ;  1,026,915 
to  that  of  oats  ;  595,135  to  that  of  corn  ;  255,762 
to  that  of  potatoes  ;  317,099  to  that  of  rye  ;  192, 
504  to  that  of  barley;  117,379  to  that  of  peas; 
16,232  to  that  of  beans  ;  255,496  to  that  of  buck- 
wheat ;  15,322  to  that  of  turneps ;  and  46,089 
to  that  of  flax ;  wheat  and  oats  being  the  great 
agricultural  staples  of  the  state  ;  corn  and  rye 
holding  the  next  place  ;  potatoes  and  buckwlieat, 
in  about  equal  proportion,  the  next ;  and  barley, 
peas,  flax,  beans,  and  turneps,  following  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  here  named ;  the  least 
number  of  acres  being  devoted  to  the  culture  of 
the  turnep. 

The  western  and  northern  portions  of  the  state 
are  best  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  pota- 
toes, oats,  while  the  southern  and  eastern  por- 
tions seem  most  favorable  to  corn,  barley,  peas, 
beans,  turneps,  and  flax.  The  middle  counties 
afford  the  best  encouragement  to  the  raising  of 
cattle. 

Of  the  1,013,665  acres  employed  in  the  rais- 
ing of  wheat,  the  number  harvested  during  the 
year  is  repoi-ted  at  958,234,  yielding  an  aggre- 
gate of  13,391,770  bushels,  exceeding  by  1,438,- 
263  bushels  the  amount  raised  in  1840,  and  aver- 
aging a  fraction  under  14  bushels  to  the  acre. — 
Ih  the  county  of  Monroe,  the  average  yield  is 
19i  bushels;  in  tlie  county  of  Kings,  19;  in 
each  of  the  counties  of  Orleans  and  Niagara,  18  ; 
in  the  county  of  Clinton,  l~h  ;  in  Genesee  coun- 
ty, 16  J  ;  in  each  of  the  counties  of  Cayuga,  On- 
tario, Livingston,  and  Franklin,  16  ;  and  in  each 
of  the  counties  of  Onondaga,  Richmond,  Seneca, 
Warren,  and  Wyoming,  15.  In  two  of  the  outer 
wards  of  Brooklyn,  the  average  yield  was  24 
bushels  to  the  acre  ;  in  the  town  of  Wheatland, 
Monroe  county,  22  bushels ;  and  in  Sweden, 
same  county,  21, 

From  the  1,026,915  acres  devoted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  oats,  the  aggregate  number  of  bushels 
harvested  during  the  year  is  stated  at  26,323,051, 
exceeding  by  5,594,313  the  quantity  raised  in 
1840,  and  averaging  nearly  26  bushels  to  the 
acre.  In  the  counties  of  Seneca  and  Kings,  the 
average  exceeeding  35 ;  in  Monroe  and  Ontario, 


32  ;  in  Onondaga,  31 ;  in  each  of  the  counties 
of  Cayuga,  Dutchess,  and  Livingston,  30;  in 
each  of  the  counties  of  Orleans,  Niagara,  and 
Rensselaer,  29 ;  in  each  of  the  counties  of  Che- 
nango, Madison,  Oneida,  Orange,  Wayne,  and 
Yates,  28  ;  and  in  each  of  the  counties  of  Chau- 
tauque,  Clinton,  Columbia,  Jefferson,  Queens, 
Richmond,  Suffolk,  and  St.  Lawrence,  27. 

From  the  317,099  acres  devoted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  rye,  the  aggregate  number  of  bushels 
harvested  during  the  year  is  stated  at  2,966,322, 
being  18,591  bushels  less  than  were  harvested  in 
1840,  or  an  average  of  nearly  9|  bushels  to  the 
acre.  In  the  county  of  Kings,  the  average  pro- 
duct is  reported  at  nearly  20  bushels  to  the  acre  ; 
in  the  county  of  Richmond,  at  14i  ;  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Jefferson,  13^  ;  in  each  of  the  counties  of 
Clinton,  Orleans,  and  St.  Lawrence,  12  ;  in 
Chenango,  Hi  ;  in  each  of  the  counties  of  Erie, 
Livingston,  Rensselaer,  and  Wyoming,  11 ;  in 
each  of  the  counties  of  Schenectady,  Queens, 
and  Es£ex,  10^  ;  and  in  each  of  the  counties  of 
Albany,  Delaware,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Genesee, 
Herkimer,  Lewis,  Monroe,  Montgomery,  Orange, 
Warren,  and  Westchester,  10.  In  the  ninth 
ward  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  265  bushels  were 
obtained  from  16  acres,  being  an  average  of  25 
bushels  to  the  acre  ;  and  an  equal  average  crop 
was  obtained  in  tlie  town  of  Gravesend  in  the 
same  county. 

From  595,135  acres  planted  with  corn,  the  ag- 
gregate number  of  bushels  harvested  is  returned 
at  14,722,11.5,  being  an  increase  of  3,636,973 
over  the  harvest  of  1840,  and  averaging  nearly 

25  bushels  to  the  acre.  In  the  county  of  New 
York,  the  average  yield  was  40  ;  in  Kings  coun- 
ty, 38i;  in  Richmond,  35;  in  Suflx)lk  34;  in 
each  of  the  counties  of  Orange  and  Westchester, 
32;  in  Rockland,  31 ;  in  each  of  the  counties  of 
Monroe  and  Orleans,  30 ;  in  each  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Niagara,  Ontario,  and  Seneca,  29 ;  in 
each  of  the  counties  of  Chemung,  Chenango, 
Jefferson,  Oneida,  Onondaga,  Putnam,  and  Tioga, 
27  ;  in  each  of  the  counties  of  Clinton  and  Wayne, 

26  j  ;  and  in  the  county  of  Broome,  26. 

From  255,762  acres  planted  with  potatoes,  the 
aggregate  number  of  bushels  obtained  was  23,- 
653,418,  or  an  average  of  90  bushels  to  the  acre. 
In  Jefferson  and  Franklin  counties  the  average 
yield  exceeded  150  bushels;  in  St.  Lawrence, 
145  ;  in  Clinton  and  Orleans,  137  ;  in  Essex  and 
Genesee,  125  ;  in  Washington,  122  ;  in  Suffolk 
and  Wayne,  120;  in  Chautauque,  112;  in  each 
of  the  counties  of^  Kings,  Monroe,  and  Niagara, 
110;  in  each  of  the  counties  of  Ontario,  Catta- 
raugus, and  Cayuga,  105  ;  in  Allegany,  99  ;  in 
Yates,  98  ;  in  Seneca,  97  ;  and  in  each  of  the 
counties  of^  Lewis  and  Queens,  95.  In  each  of 
the  towns  of  Antwerp  and  Rutland,  in  Jefferson 
county,  the  average  yield  per  acre  was  187  bush- 
els. There  has  beenafallingoff  of  the  potato  crop 
of  upwards  of  six  millions  of  bushels  since  1840. 
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From  117,379  acres  sown  with  peas,  the  ag- 
gregate number  of  bushels  raised  was  1,761,504, 
or  an  aveinge  of  15  bushels  per  acre.  In  the 
town  of  Westchester,  Westchester  county,  up- 
wards of  170  bushels  are  returned  as  having  been 
produced  from  Si  acres,  averaging  56  bushels 
per  acre.  In  the  county  of  Kings,  the  average 
crop  was  35  bushels  :  in  Richmond,  24 ;  in  Put- 
nam, Queens,  and  Wyoming,  20;  in  Onondaga 
and  Orleans,  19i  ;  in  Suffolk,  18  ;  in  each  of 
the  counties  of  Genesee,  Madison,  Montgomery, 
and  Rockland,  17  ;  and  in  each  of  the  counties 
of  Albany,  Allegany,  Cayuga,  Chautauque,  Erie, 
Livingston,  Monroe,  Niagara,  Oneida,  Ontario, 
Seneca,  St.  Lawrence,  and  Steuben,  16. 

From  16,232  acres  devo'ed  to  the  raising  of 
beans,  the  aggregate  number  of  bushels  produced 
was  162,188,  or  an  average  of  ten  bushels  per 
acre.  In  the  town  of  Westfield,  Richmond  coun- 
ty, from  2-5  acres  228 i  bushels  were  produced, 
being  an  average  of  1 14  bushels  per  acre ;  in 
the  ninth  ward  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  1960 
bushels  were  raised  from  19^  acres,  being  an 
average  of  100  bushels  per  acre ;  in  the  town  of 
Newtown,  Queens  county,  tiie  average  was  91 ; 
in  the  county  of  \^  estchester,  20  ;  and  in  the 
counties  of  Cayuga  and  Chautauque,  15  and  up- 
wards. 

From  192,504  acres  sown  with  barley,  the  ag- 
gregate number  of  bushels  raised  during  the  year 
preceding,  is  returned  at  3,108,705.  exceeding 
by  610.535  bushels  the  crop  of  1840,  and  aver- 
aging 16  bushels  per  acre.  From  11  acres  in  the 
county  of  Kings,  360  bushels  were  raised,  being 
an  average  of  nearly  33  bushels  to  the  acre.  In 
the  county  of  Schoharie  the  average  return  ex- 
ceeded 22  bushels  to  the  acre  ;  in  the  county 
of  Suffolk,  44  bushels  ;  in  the  county  of  Rich- 
mond, 25  ;  in  each  of  the  counties  of  Onondaga 
and  Westchester,  20  ;  in  each  of  the  counties  of 
Madison,  Monroe,  Niagara,  and  Ontario,  19  ;  in 
each  of  the  counties  of  Cortland,  Oneida,  and 
Schenectady,  18  ;  in  each  of  the  counties  of 
Cayuga  and  Chautauque,  17^  ;  and  in  each  of  the 
counties  of  Allegany,  Chenango,  Essex,  Frank- 
lin, Rensselaer,  and  Seneca,  17. 

From  255, 495  §  acres  of  buckwheat,  the  aggre- 
gate number  of  bushels  raised  was  3,034,679,  ex- 
ceeding by  12,390,241  bushels  the  quantity  raised 
in  1840,  being  an  average  of  upwards  of  14  bush- 
els to  the  acre.  In  one  of  the  outer  wards  of 
New  York  300  bushels  were  obtained  from  8i 
acres,  or  an  average  of  nearly  38  bushels  to  the 
acre.  In  each  of  the  counties  of  Onondaga  and 
Ontario,  the  average  was  21  ;  in  Genesee,  19  ; 
in  each  of  the  counties  of  Cayuga,  Kings,  Put- 
nam, Richmond,  Schenectady,  Seneca,  and 
Wayne,  18  ;  in  each  of  the  counties  of  Chemung, 
Chenango,  Clinton,  Livingston,  Montgomery, 
Niagara,  Tompkins,  and  Yates,  17  ;  in  each  of 
the  counties  of  Albany,  Chautauque,  Cortland, 
Queens,  Rensselaer,  Steuben,  Tioga,  and  West- 


chester, 16  ;  and  in  each  of  the  counties  of  Alle- 
gany, Broome,  Delaware,  Dutchess,  Erie,  Her- 
kimer, Monroe,  Oneida,  Orange,  Schoharie,  St. 
Lawrence,  and  Ulster,  15. 

From  15,322  J  acres  devoted  to  the  production 
of  turneps,  the  aggregate  number  of  bushels 
raised  was  1,350,332,  being  an  average  of  88 
bushels  per  acre.  In  the  county  of  Suffolk,  how- 
ever, the  average  is  as  high  as  240  ;  and  in  one 
town  of  that  county  (Riverhead)  the  average 
yield  was  293  bushels.  In  Kings  county  the 
average  was  197  ;  in  each  of  the  counties  of 
Monroe  and  Queens,  180  ;  in  each  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Niagara  and  Rockland,  155  ;  in  Ontario, 
148  ;  in  Wayne,  146  ;  in  Richmond,  142  ;  in 
each  of  the  counties  of  Onondaga  and  St.  Law- 
rence, 140  ;  in  Otsego,  135  ;  in  Orleans,  126 ; 
in  Cortland,  125  ;  in  Clinton,  122  ;  in  Essex, 
121  ;  in  Cayuga,  120  ;  in  Steuben,  11.5  ;  in 
each  of  the  counties  of  Delaware,  Oswego,  Sara- 
toga and  Schenectady,  110  ;  in  each  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Franklin  and  Jefferson,  108  ;  in  each  of 
the  counties  of  Chemung  and  Montgomery,  107  ; 
in  each  of  the  counties  of  Genesee  and  Seneca, 
105  ;  in  Cliautauque,  104  ;  in  Wyoming,  103  ; 
in  Livingston,  99  ;  in  Allegany,  98  ;  in  each  of 
the  counties  of  Tioga  and  Warren,  95  ;  in  Wash- 
ington, 92  ;  in  each  of  the  counties  of  Cattarau- 
gus, Lewis,  and  Schob.arie,  90. 

From  46,089  acres  of  flax,  the  average  num- 
l)er  of  lbs,  produced  was  2,897,062i,  or  an  aver- 
;!gc  of  62 g  pounds  to  the  acre.  In  the  town  of 
Islip,  Suffolk  county,  120  pounds  were  produced 
from  one  quarter  of  an  acre  ;  in  Poughkeepsie, 
Dutchess  county,  360  pounds  from  five-eighths  of 
an  acre  ;  in  the  towns  of  Amenia  and  Rhinebeck, 
in  the  same  county,  an  average  of  350  poinds 
per  acre  is  returned  ;  in  Pleasant-Valley,  285  ; 
and  in  Clinton,  275.  The  average  product  in 
the  county  is  237  pounds  per  acre.  In  .TefTerson 
county  the  average  is  190  ;  in  Columbia,  187  ; 
in  each  of  the  counties  of  Chautauque  and  Chen- 
ango, 180  ;  in  each  of  the  counties  of  Lewis, 
Queens,  and  Washington,  175 ;  in  each  of  the 
counties  of  Orange  and  Ulster,  165  ;  in  Essex, 
164  ;  in  each  of  the  counties  of  Clinton,  Cort- 
land, Franklin,  Oneida,  Putnam,  and  Rensselaer, 
150  ;  in  each  of  the  counties  of  Oswego,  Sulli- 
van, and  Westchester,  140  ;  in  Warren,  139  ; 
in  Delaware  and  St.  Lawrence,  135  ;  in  Broome, 
13^  ;  and  in  each  of  the  counties  of  Greene, 
Hamilton,  Monroe,  Onondaga,  Richmond,  Sara- 
toga, Steuben,  Tioga,  and  Wyoming,  100  and 
upwards. 

The  aggregate  number  of  heads  of  neat  cattle 
in  the  State  is  2,072,330,  being  an  average  of 
upwards  of  35,000  to  each  county,  of  which  there 
are  nearly  86,000  in  the  county  of  Jefferson  ; 
85,464  in  the  county  of  Oneida  ;  nearly  78 
thousand  in  the  county  of  St.  Lawrence  ;  66,885 
in  the  county  of  Chautauque  ;  63,745  in  the 
county  of  Chenango  ;   62,555  in  the  county  of 
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Delaware  ;  61,706  in  the  county  of  Otsego  ; 
59,712  in  the  county  of  Orange  ;  57,506  in  the 
county  of  Erie ;  55,482  in  the  county  of  Steu- 
ben ;  53,440  in  the  county  of  Herkimer  ;  near- 
ly 52,000  in  the  county  of  Allegany  ;  49,498  in 
the  county  of  Onondaga ;  47,258  in  the  county 
of  Dutchess  ;  45,256  in  the  county  of  Cattarau- 
gus ;  45,216  in  the  county  of  Madison  ;  43,527 
in  the  county  of  Washington  ;  41,584  in  the 
county  of  Cayuga  ;  and  41,300  in  the  county  of 
Oswego.  The  number  of  neat  cattle  under  one 
year  old  is  334,456,  and  the  number  over  one 
year  old  is  1,709,479.  The  aggregate  number 
of  neat  cattle  is  less  by  about  130,000  than  in  1840. 

The  aggregate  number  of  cows  milked  is  re- 
turned at  999,490,  or  an  average  of  nearly  17,- 
000  to  each  county.  The  aggregate  number  of 
pounds  of  butter  made  during  the  year  was  79,- 
501,733i,  or  an  average  of  about  1,350,000  to 
each  county,  or79i  pounds  to  each  cow  milked; 
while  the  aggregate  number  of  pounds  of  cheese 
is  returned  at  30,744,976,  being  an  average  of 
622,796  pounds  to  each  county,  or  about  36  lbs. 
to  each  cow  milked.  In  the  county  of  Oneida, 
the  number  of  cows  milked  is  stated  at  47,713  ; 
from  which  3,876,276  pounds  of  butter,  and  3,- 
277,750  pounds  of  cheese  were  made,  or  an  aver- 
age of  upwards  of  80  pounds  of  the  former  and 
68  of  the  latter.  In  the  county  of  Orange,  from 
42,256  cows  milked,  4,108,840  pounds  of  butter 
were  obtained,  being  an  average  of  97  pounds  to 
each.  In  the  county  of  Jefferson,  from  41,360 
cows,  3,080,767  pounds  of  butter  and  2,802,314 
of  cheese  were  obtained  ;  averaging  74  pounds 
of  the  former  and  nearly  70  of  the  latter.  In 
the  county  of  Kings,  the  average  number  of 
pounds  of  butter  made  from  each  cow  milked  was 
110  ;  in  the  counties  of  Delaware  and  Chenango, 
100  ;  in  each  of  the  counties  of  Putnam,  Sullivan, 
and  Tompkins,  95  ;  in  each  of  the  counties  of 
Cortland,  Greene,  Onondaga,  Schenectady,  Scho- 
harie, Seneca,  Wayne,  and  Yates,  90  ;  in  Liv- 
ingston, 85  ;  and  in  each  of  the  counties  of  Dutch- 
ess, Ontario,  Saratoga,  Steuben,  Tioga,  Warren, 
and  Washington,  80.  In  the  county  of  Herki- 
mer, 8,208,796  pounds  of  cheese  were  manufac- 
tured from  the  milk  of  36,255  cows,  being  an 
average  of  226  pounds  to  each  ;  in  the  town  of 
Fairfield,  in  the  same  county,  1,355,967  pounds 
were  manufactured  from  the  milk  of  3,910  cows, 
being  an  average  of  nearly  350  pounds.  In  the 
county  of  Madison,  2,022,855  pounds  were  ob- 
tained from  21,513  cows,  being  an  average  of  90 
pounds ;  and  in  the  county  of  Lewis,  1,420,368 
pounds  from  18,024  cows,  or  an  average  of  80 
pounds.  Tn  the  county  of  Otsego,  the  average 
exceeds  50  pounds. 

The  aggregate  number  of  horses  in  the  State 
is  505,155,  being  an  increase  of  over  29,000 
since  1840.  In  Oneida  county  there  are  17,- 
303;  Onondaga,  16,968;  in  Monroe,  16,811; 
in   Jefferson,  16,397  ;    in  Otsego,  14,183  ;    in 


Cayuga,  13,922  ;  in  Erie,  13,527  ;  in  St.  Law- 
rence, 13,470  ;  in  New  York,  13,346  ;  in  Steu- 
ben, 12,310 ;  in  Wayne,  12,2.58  ;  in  Madison, 
11,774  ;  in  Dutchess,  11,342  ;  in  Tompkins, 
11,191;  in  Washington,  11,115;  and  in  each 
of  the  counties  of  Albany,  Allegany,  Chautauque, 
Chenango,  Genesee,  Herkimer,  Livingston, 
Orange,  Rensselaer,  and  Saratoga,  10,000  and 
upwards. 

The  aggregate  number  of  hogs  returned  is 
1,584,344,  or  an  aver.-ge  of  nearly  27,000  to 
each  county.  In  Dutchess  county  there  are 
66,828 ;  in  Orange,  57,265  ;  in  Columbia,  54,- 
477  ;  in  Jefferson,  53,068  ;  in  Onondaga,  52,- 
907  ;  in  Monroe,  48,493  ;  in  Niagara,  45,723  j 
in  Cayuga,  43,540  ;  in  Ulster,  42,627  ;  in  Wash- 
ington, 42,189  ;  in  Rensselaer,  39,262  ;  in  Ot- 
sego, 38,485;  in  St.  Lawrence,  38,150;  in  Erie, 
38,087  ;  in  Saratoga,  37,882  ;  in  Ontario,  36,- 
986  ;  in  Steuben,  35,987  ;  in  Wayne,  35,873  ; 
in  Westchester,  35,609  ;  and  in  each  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Albany,  Chautauque,  and  Niagara,  upwai'ds 
of  30,000.  In  1840,  the  aggregate  number  of 
swine  in  the  state  was  1,916,953  ;  being  an  ex- 
cess of  332,619  beyond  that  of  the  present  year. 

The  aggregate  number  of  sheep  -in  the  state  is 
6,443,855,  exceeding  by  1,062,630  the  number 
returned  in  1840,  and  being  an  average  of  up,- 
wards  of  107,000  to  each  county.  Of  this  num- 
ber 1,870,728  are  under  one  year  old,  and  4,505,- 
369  over  one  year  old.  The  number  in  the 
county  of  Otsego  is  270,564  ;  in  Madison,  263,- 
132  ;  in  Ontario,  257,821  ;  in  Washington, 
254,866  ;  in  Chautauque,  235,403  ;  in  Chenan- 
go, 223,453  ;  in  Livingston,  218,258  ;  in  Steu- 
ben, 217,658  ;  in  Dutchess,  nearly  200,000  ;  in 
Oneida,  194,589;  in  Onondaga,  190,429;  in 
Allegany,  184,901  ;  in  Jefferson,  184,526  ;  in 
Cayuga,  175,148;  in  Monroe,  173,952  ;  in  Co- 
lumbia, 172,959  ;  in  Rensselaer,  170,552  ;  in 
St.  Lawrence,  168,314  ;  in  Wyoming,  166,365; 
in  Genesee,  156,578;  in  Erie,  148,732;  in 
Tompkins,  135,787;  in  Delaware,  135,633;  in 
Wayne,  130,562;  in  Yates,  130,134;  and  in 
Cortland,  108,862.  The  aggregate  number  of 
fleeces  obtained  is  returned  at  4,607,012  J,  com- 
prising 13,864,828  pounds  of  wool,  less  by  208,- 
306  pounds  than  the  aggregate  fleece  of  1840, 
and  averaging  about  three  lbs.  to  a  fleece.  In 
the  county  of  Kings  the  average  is  upwards  of 
six  pounds. — Transactions  State  Ag.  Society. 

Butter. — The  Southern  Planter  says  : — "  A 
proposition  was  laid  before  the  Virginia  Legisla- 
ture, last  winter,  to  establish  an  inspection  of 
butter  in  the  city  of  Richmond  ;  one  of  the  mem- 
bers desired  us  to  say  to  the  people  of  the  Com- 
monwealth that  if  they  would  keep  the  butter-pot 
with  the  mouth  downwards,  so  that  the  putrid 
fluid  might  drain  from  the  butter,  there  would  be 
no  need  of  such  an  office  as  the  one  proposed, 
far  there  would  be  no  butter  to  be  condemned." 
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To  Correspondents. 

During  the  past  month  Coniiminioations  have 
been  received  from  Joim  Dickie,  F.  W.  L.,  *, 
H.,  A  Farmer,  T.  C  Peters,  Observer,  An  Api- 
arian, A  Female  Reader,  J.  H.  Hedley,  Edward 
Sayers,  and  A  Subscriber. 


Books,  &i,c.  have  been  received  since  our  last, 
as  follows : — 

From  Messrs.  (iRKF.i.Y  <Sc  .McElkath,  tlie  tlrst  volunios 
of  the  "  Fanners  Libnir),  and  Journal  of  Agriculture." 

From  the  Author,  a  copy  of  "  The  American  Herd  Book," 
by  Lkwis  F.  Allen,  Esq. 

From  Mr.  James  H.  Watts,  agent  in  this  city.  No.  G  of 
"  European  Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy." 

From  J.  B.  iXott,  Esq.,  a  copy  of  the  Transaction.s  of  I  he 
N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Society  for  1845. 

From  the  Author,  a  copy  of"  The  American  Flower  G.Tr- 
den  Companion,"  by  Edward  Saters,  of  ("incinnau. — 
Also,  "  A  Manual  on  the  cultivation  of  I^ive  Fences,  with  a 
Practical  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  Evergreens,  Oriri- 
roental  Trees,"  &c.,  by  the  same  author. 

From  Mr.  Benj.  Mortimer,  agent,  a  copy  of  "  Lyman's 
Historical  Chart." 

From a  pamphlet  containing  PremiunuList  of 

Oneida  Co.  Ag.  Society,  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Soci- 
ety, &c.,  &c. 

From  E.  C.  Wilder,  of  Wolcott,  Premium  List,  &,c.,  of 
Oswego  Co.  .4g.  Society  for  1846. 

We  are  indebted  to  several  unknown  friends  for  copies  of 
Premium  Lists,  &c.,  of  various  Agricultural  Societies. 


Experiment  in  Wheat  Culture. — The 
Transactions  of  the  State  Society  contain  an  in- 
teresting experiment  in  Wheat  Culture,  made  by 
Samuel  Davidson,  Esq.,  of  Greece,  Monroe 
county — for  which  he  was  awarded  a  premium 
of  $8.  We  shall  endeavor  to  publish  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  D.  in  our  September  number.  Its 
publication  will  be  seasonable,  and  prove  valua- 
ble to  those  who  are  not  averse  to  learning  or 
deriving  benefit  from  tlie  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence of  others. 


Farm  Premiums. — We  notice  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  State  Ag.  Society  for  1845,  tliat 
of  the  three  premiums  on  farms,  two  (the  second 
and  third,)  were  awarded  to  residents  of  Monroe 
county.  The  first  premiurn,  $50,  was  awarded 
to  Geo.  Geddes  of  Fairmount,  Onondaga  county; 
Ihe  second,  $30,  to  Wm.  Buell,  of  Gates,  and 
the  third,  $2Q,  to  Wm.  Garbutt,  of  Wheatland. 


The  New  England  Farmer. — This  old, 
staid,  and  useful  agricultural  journal  has  been 
discontinued.  Its  Editor,  Mr.  .Ioseph  Breck, 
has  become  interested  in  theMorliculturist,  which 
is  to  be  published  situultaneously  at  Boston  and 
Albany.  We  shall  miss  the  N.  E.  Farmer,  and 
although  not  [jcnsonally  acquainted  with  its  con- 
ductor, the  good  sense  and  taste  tliat  characteri- 
zed his  paper  have  given  us  a  higii  opinion  of 
the  man.  He  has  our  best  wishes  for  his  success 
in  his  new  enterprise. 

Several  articles  from  correspondents  are  de- 
ferred, for  want  of  space,  till  next  month. 


THE  AMERICAN  HERD  BOOK,  containing  the  pedigrees 
of  Short  Horned  Cattle.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  concise 
history  of  English  and  American  Short  Horns  ;  by  Lewis 
F.  Allen. 

The  appearance  of  an  "American  Herd  Book" 
marks  another  step  in  the  progress  of  Agricultu- 
ral Intprovement  in  this  country.  Its  Author  is 
distinguished  not  less  as  a  skilful  and  successful 
breeder  of  Short  Horns,  than  as  one  of  the  ear- 
liest and  ablest  writers  on  rural  subjects  in  West- 
ern New  York,  In  his  hisloi-y  of  this,  his  favor- 
ite race  of  neat  cattle,  as  well  as  favorite  kind  of 
domestic  animals,  he  claims  for  the  Short  Horns 
a  decided  superiority  over  all  other  races,  for 
making  beef,  butter,  and  cheese.  According  to 
Mr.  A.  the  Short  Horns  are  not  the  product  of 
modern  skill  in  breeding,  nor  the  result  of  good 
keep  ;  but  a  noble  stock  descended  from  pure, 
aristocratic  blood,  wliich  can  be  traced  back  in 
England  400  years,  or  through  50  generations. 
This  will  do  in  point  of  antiquity.  But  whether 
a  Short  Horn  can  elaborate  more  flesh,  butter,  or 
cheese,  from  2000  lbs.  of  any  given  food,  than 
any  other  race  of  cattle  can  make,  under  similar 
circumstances,  needs  proof  by  a  fair  trial,  side 
by  side,  with  perfect  weights  and  measures. — 
That  one  cow  will  give  more  milk,  butter,  and 
cheese,  than  another,  proves  nothing,  unless  she 
does  it  by  the  consumption  of  less  food  than  an- 
other cow  requires  for  producing  a  like  amount,, 
and  equal  in  quality.  If  a  Short  Horn  will  gain 
200  lbs.  in  live  weight  on  a  quantity  of  food,  and 
in  a  period  of  time,  which  will  add  only  150  lbs. 
to  the  weight  of  a  Hereford,  Devon,  or  a  good 
Native,  then  the  story  is  told.  That  the  powers 
of  digestion  and  assimilation  are  alike  in  all  neat 
cattle,  no  one  pretends.  But  in  what  race  these 
functions  are  performed  most  vigorously,  giving 
the  largest  product  in  rich  milk,  muscle,  and 
tallow,  from  any  given  amount  of  forage,  is  a 
question  yet  to  be  decided. 

The  Author  estimates  the  value  of  the  neat 
cattle  in  the  United  States  at  one  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  dollars.  There  are  over  one 
million  of  cows  in  this  state  alone,  and  about  that 
number  annually  milked.  Mr.  A.  urges  with 
great  force  the  importance  of  improving  not  only 
the  cows,  but  the  whole  stock  of  neat  cattle  in 
this  vast  country  which  is  so  admirably  adapted 
to  the  production  of  choice  beef,  and  to  dairy 
purposes.  As  this  book  is  designed  mainly  for 
the  use  of  those  engaged  in  breeding  Short 
Horns,  and  necessarily  at  a  high  price  from  the 
small  number  of  copies  that  will  be  sold,  we  are 
happy  to  notice  a  pi'omise  of  another  and  popular 
work  on  the  care  and  management  of  neat  stock, 
as  well  as  breeding  generally.  Such  a  work  is 
greatly  needed,  ;iiid  we  know  of  no  one  more 
competent  to  do  justice  to  the  subject  than  the 
writer  of  the    "History  of  the  Short  Horns." 

The  Herd  Book  is  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Jew- 
ett,  Thomas  &  Co.,  Buffalo,  and  does  much  credit 
to  their  taste  and  skill  in  the  art  of  book-making. 
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Gaull's  Patent  Churn. 

This  implement  has  been  in  use  for  several 
years,  and  many  persons  consider  it  the  most 
approved  and  convenient  Churn  now  used.  The 
particular  advantages  claimed  for  it  over  other 
patent  churns,  are — "the  facility  with  which  it 
can  be  worked,  from  its  quick  and  powerful  mo- 
tion ;  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  cleaned  ;  and 
that  it  is  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order." 

The  Churn  is  manufactured  and  sold  by  Mr. 
E.  Taylor,  No,  6  Hill  st.,  or  17  Exchange  st., 
in  this  city.  It  may  also  be  obtained  at  the  seed 
store  of  Rapalje  &  Briggs,  Front  st.  m. 


A  Chapter  on  Wool  Growing. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Mr.  Reed  Burritt  of  Bur- 
dette,  states,  in  your  last,  that  his  ram  "Major" 
sheared  15  lbs.  of  wool,  and  he  says  "we  think 
about  three-fourths  as  much  as  if  he  had  been 
shorn  each  season."  I  infer  from  this  that  the 
fleece  was  of  more  than  one  (probably  of  two^ 
years  growth.  If  so,  does  Mr.  B.  mean  to  be 
understood  that  a  two  years  fleece  would  not 
weigh  more  tlian  three-fourths  as  much  as  a  sin- 
gle one  %  I  presume  lie  means  that  had  the  ram 
been  sheared  each  year,  the  aggregate  of  the  two 
fleeces  would  have  exceeded  the  weight  of  his 
double  fleece  by  one  fourth,  giving  ten  pounds  as 
his  anrj^l  clip,  instead  of  7i  pounds. 

Mr.  B.  F-eems  to  carry  the  idea  that  there  are 
artificial  methods  of  increasing  the  weight  of 
wool,  and  he  alludes  to  smearing  and  late  shear- 
ing. I  doubt  the  efficacy  of  any  of  these  means, 
though  if  a  method  could  be  discovered  whereby 
we  could  stimulate  the  growth  of  our  wool  by 
external  applications,  feed,  or  otherwise,  as  we 
stimulate  the  growth  of  our  corn,  turnips,  &;c., 
it  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  ever 
conferred  on  the  farmer. 

At  our  last  County  Fair,  I  heard  the  President 
of  our  County  Society,    a    distinguished  sheep 


breeder,  state  to  a  number  of  gentlemen  that  two 
or  three  years  since,  at  the  strong  solicitation  of 
the  individual  who  took  charge  of  his  sheep, 
(who  had  seen  the  experiment  before  tried,)  he 
was  induced  to  smear  a  portion  of  his  lambs, 
when  they  were  a  week  or  two  old,  with  refuse 
lard  and  other  grease.  This  was  done  to  test 
the  eflect  in  increasing  the  growth  of  wool,  and 
in  rendering  it  softer.  He  said  careful  compar- 
isons by  the  steelyards  satisfied  him  that  it  had 
no  perceptible  effect  on  the  growth  of  the  wool, 
and  he  could  see  no  improvement  whatever  in 
its  quality.  On  the  other  hand,  it  caused  dirt  to 
adhere  to  the  extremity  of  the  wool  along  on  the 
back  where  it  was  applied,  giving  the  sheep  a 
dirty,  striped,  unsightly  appeai-ance. 

He  further  stated  that  he  had  made  experiments 
in  feeding  sheep  oil  meal,  turnips,  corn,  oats, 
die,  with  a  view  to  increase  the  growth  of  the 
wool,  but  he  had  failed  to  discover  any  important 
difference,  and  none  further  than  each  particular 
feed  tended  to  faten  the  sheep — that  sheep  in  good 
condition  carried  heavier  fleeces  than  poor  ones, 
irrespective  of  the  feed — but  that  a  medium  must 
be  observed,  or  the  ewes  would  raise  fewer  lambs. 
He  said  that  from  the  alleged  experience  of  va- 
rious farmers  in  Madison  county,  he  had  formed 
high  expectations  of  the  value  of  oil  meal  in  in- 
creasing the  growth  of  wool,  but  that  thus  far  his 
experience  was  not  in  accordance  with  his  ex- 
pectations— that  he  should  give  it  one  more  fair 
trial,  and  then,  unless  he  found  himself  mistaken 
in  his  previous  calculations,  abandon  it.  I  have 
made  inquiry  of  him  since  the  last  shearing,  and 
he  is  now  satisfied  that  it  is  no  better  than  any 
other  feed  which  will  keep  sheep  in  the  same 
condition — thinks  it  rather  goes  to  form  fat  than 
wool,  muscle,  or  bone — and  on  the  whole,  thinks 
oats  (about  a  gill  a  head  a  day,)  as  good  and  as 
safe  a  feed  as  any  which  can  be  given  to  sheep 
in  winter,  besides  their  hay.  He  thought  per- 
haps oil  meal  rendered  the  wool  oilier  prior  to 
washing,  but  this  was  no  advantage — it  was  wash- 
ed away  in  thorough  washing,  and  all  fine  wooled 
sheep  had  enough  oil  naturally  for  the  growth  of 
the  wool 

What  influence  late  shearing  can  have  in  in- 
creasing the  growth  of  wool,  I  cannot  perceive. 
If  allowed  to  grow  beyond  a  year,  it  would  only 
be  robbing  the  next  fleece,  or  the  shearing  would 
have  to  be  put  off'  still  later  the  next  year,  and 
thus  it  would  soon  reach  winter !  The  most  cel- 
ebrated flocks  of  this  county  have  been  invaria- 
bly sheared  within  three  or  four  days,  or  a  week, 
of  each  other,  and  generally  from  about  the  15th 
to  the  20th  of  June.  Observer. 

Cortlandvillc,  1846. 


The  Potato  Crop. — We  regret  to  hear  that 
the  present  crop  of  this  most  useful  vegetable  is 
in  many  sections,  affected  by  the  disease  so  prev- 
alent during  the  past  two  years. 
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White's  Loudoun  Pippin. 

Dr.  D.  Lee — Dear  Sir:  While  I  was  in 
your  State  last  September,  at  Gen.  Harmon's, 
in  Rochester,  or  at  the  State  Fair  in  Utica,  I  dis- 
covered in  the  people  an  unbounded  desire  for 
knowledge.  Whether  it  related  to  horticulture, 
the  cultivation  of  diflerent  kinds  of  grain,  or  the 
improvement  of  sheep,  cattle  and  hogs,  it  wae 
all  the  same  current,  strong  and  powerful,  tend- 
ing to  one  point,  viz :  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge that  improved  tlie  mind,  and  that  made  the 
body  comfortable  and  the  purse  stronger. 

I  was  speaking  of  fruit  in  Virginia,  and  said 
to  some  gentlemen  in  the  cars,  on  our  way  from 
Rochester  to  the  State  Fair,  that  we  had  an  Apple 
in  Loudon  county,  Va.,  that  surpassed  in  quality 
anything  I  had  met  with  in  the  North — not  think- 
ing that  the  remark  would  elicit  so  much  inter- 
est on  the  part  of  my  hearers.  I  soon  found, 
however,  that  I  had  several  questions  to  answer. 
The  interrogatories  related  to  the  size,  color,  the 
cavity  in  which'the  blossom  is  set,  the  depth  of 
the  cavity  in  which  the  stem  is  placed,  the  core, 
&C5,  &c.  Mr.  Langworthy  and  Mr.  Ell- 
•vvANGER  both  said  I  had  given  the  description  of 
a  fine  Apple.  I  promised  different  gentlemen 
a  few  grafts,  and  for  the  purpose  of  giving  your- 
self, and  others  of  the  kind  and  hospitable  ac- 
quaintances I  made  in  the  North,  an  opportunity 
of  judging  of  the  qualities  of  W kite's  Loudoun 
Pippin,  (for  that  is  the  name,)  I  determined  to 
send  on  as  many  grafts  as  I  could. 

In  January  I  mounted  my  horse  and  travelled 
some  twelve  miles  through  the  snow,  on  a  pierc- 
ing cold  day,  into  what  is  called  the  Catoctin 
Mountain,  to  the  house  of  Mr.  White,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  grafts — also  to  get  a  few  of 
the  apples,  and  to  obtain,  as  far  as  I  could,  a  cor- 
rect history  of  this  remarkable  fruit.  My  object 
in  getting  some  of  the  apples  was  to  send  a  sam- 
ple of  them  to  you  and  others.  In  this  I  failed — 
Mr.  White  had  disposed  of  all  he  had.  The  ori- 
gin of  them  was  also  designed  for  your  paper,  so 
that  all  who  received  the  grafts  could  have  a 
short  description  of  the  fruit.  The  grafts,  as  I 
have  before  stated,  were  designed  for  my  North- 
ern friends,  so  you  must  be  on  the  look  out  for 
them. 

Now  for  the  description.  The  Apple  is  a  large, 
white  Pippin,  quite  smooth,  thin  skin,  small  core  ; 
it  may  be  said  before  ripe  to  be  a  very  delicate 
green,  but  ultimately  becomes  as  white  as  any 
apple  I  have  ever  seen.  It  varies  as  little  in 
size  as  the  most  uniform  apple,  being  always 
large.  As  to  the  flavor,  I  can  only  tell  you  how 
good  I  think  it  by  what  an  old  Dutch  friend  of 
ours  once  told  me.  He  said  that  a  certain  arti- 
cle was  "  so  good  that  it  could'n't  be  good  any 
more."  From  what  Mr.  White  told  me,  I 
should  say  that  the  apple  is  a  seedling.  Its  his- 
tory he  gave  me  as  follows :  "  I  purchased  a  tract 
of  land  (adjoining  my  farm,)  of  a  Mr.  Cruthers; 


on  this  land  were  the  remains  of  an  ancient  or- 
chard. Alone  stood  an  old  tree  that  had  weath- 
ered the  blasts  of  many  a  winter.  The  fruit  was 
so  fine  that  I  commenced  grafting  from  it,  and 
all  these  fine  trees  you  see  here  on  the  farms  of  my 
nephews  and  myself,  are  from  tiiat  tree,  the  fruit 
of  which  is  called  White's  Loudoun  Pippin." — 
Tills  is  what  I  learned  from  Mr.  White.  \  have 
no  doubt  of  its  being  a  seedling,  from  the  fact 
its  great  age  precluded  the  idea  of  its  being  a 
grafted  fruit,  for  the  ai't  was  not  practiced  so  far 
back  in  this  country.  The  trees  have  a  hand- 
some, erect  stalk,  do  not  branch  out  so  near  the 
ground  as  many  trees  do.  The  limbs  turn  up  at 
a  very  handsome  elevation,  and  upon  the  whole 
it  is  a  splendid  looking  tree.  Mr.  White  in- 
formed me  that  the  heaviest  apple  he  has  weighed 
was  18  ounces — many  of  them  weighing  from  14 
to  16  ounces.  He  says  that  he  has  frequently 
sold  them  in  Washington  City  at  an  advance  of 
•$1,50  per  barrel  over  all  other  apples  in  the 
market.  Yours  respectfully, 

Theodore  N.  Davissox. 
Wheatland,  Loudoun  Co.,  Va. 

The  above  article  from  friend  Davisson  was 
intended  for  publication  in  our  April  number. 
It  was  accidentally  mislaid  and  overlooked. 


New  Variety  of  Wheat  for  Sowing  Late. 

Some  years  since  Mr.  Batehaim  imported  from 
France  a  species  of  Wheat  called  the  Early 
White  Provence.  It  is  a  very  large  and  beau- 
tiful white  shii'red  berry,  and  makes  the  first  best 
flour.  Gen.  Harmon  commenced  experimenting 
with  it,  but  after  several  years  trial  abandoned 
it — finding  it  to  push  out  very  early,  and  with  a 
tendency  to  fall  down  and  crinkle.  He  gave  a 
quantity  of  the  seed  to  Mr.  Wolcott  of  Bloom- 
field,  who  accidentally  sowed  it  after  corn,  quite 
late,  and  found  it  to  do  well — i-ipening  at  the 
same  time  with  the  White  Flint,  and  producing 
over  40  bushels  per  acre.  This  process  he  has 
continued  since  for  several  years — once  sowing 
during  a  January  thaw,  with  the  same  result; 
at  any  rate  never  having  less  than  40  bushels  to 
the  acre,  and  sometimes  more.  L.  B.  Lang- 
worthy  of  Greece,  and  Thos.  H.  Hyatt  of 
Rochester,  have  each  6  bushels,  and  Gen.  Har- 
mon of  Wheatland,  12  bushels  sown,  from  which 
if  the  result  is  favorable,  those  who  ha#>  a  well 
manured  corn  field,  which  they  may  wish  to 
make  a  cheap  wheat  croo  from,  can  we  presume 
procure  seed  enough  to  try  the  experiment. 

It  is  sometimes  very  desirable  to  follow  corn 
or  potatoes  with  wheat,  but  from  the  lateness  of 
the  season  our  Flint  and  other  favorite  wheats 
are  apt  to  be  so  far  behind  in  ripening  as  to  rust 
and  be  lost;  and  if  a  variety  is  discovered  that 
may  be  sown  late,  and  yet  ripen  before  the  heats 
of  July  destroy  it,  it  is  a  great  desideratum,  and 
worthy  of  being  looked  after.  ^ 
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State  Agiijultural  Fair  at  Auburn. 

The  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society  holds  its 
Sixth  Annual  Fair  at  Auburn,  on  the  15th,  16th, 
and  17th  of  September  next. 

The  Committees  on  the  Premium  List  were 
appointed  as  follows  : — 

CATTLE. 

Class  I. — Durhams — Judges — Gov.  Tremble,  Hillsboro, 
Highland  county,  Ohio;  Henry  P.arsons  Esq.,  Ancaster, 
Canada  West  ;  L.  Cliandler  Ball,  Hoosick,  Rensselaer  co. 
Class  II.,  III.,  IV. — Herefords,  Devons,  Ayrshires. — Elias 
Phinney,  Esq.,  Lexington,  Mass.;  Samuel  Hurlburt,  Win- 
chester, Conn.;  Edward  Cox,  lUack  Rock. 

Class  V. —  Crosses  of  Native  and  Improved. — Ira  Hitch- 
cock, Oneida  county  ;  Lewis  G.  Morris,  West  Farms,  West- 
chester county  ;  JohnRandell,  Norwich,  Chenango  county. 
Class  V^I. — Natire  Cattle. — William  Garbut,  Wheatland, 
Monroe  county  ;  Thomas  Hillhoiise,  Albany  ;  Samuel  Ste- 
vens, Preble,  Cjriland  county. 

WORKING  OXEN. 
Sanford  Howard,  Albany  ;   William  Fuller,  Skaneateles  ; 
John  Ayrault,  Perrinton,  Monroe  county. 
STEERS. 
Gideon  Ramsdcll,  Perrinton  ;   Francis  llibbard,  Cortland- 
ville  ;  Hiram  Clift,  Marcellus. 

FAT  CATTLE. 
John  IJolcomb,  Wi'miugton,  Delaware  ;  Thomas  Kirk- 
patrick,  Albany  :  A.  S.  Freeman,  Jordan,  Onondaga  co. 
FAT  SHEEP. 
Elias  W.  Cady,  Dryden,  'i"omi)luns  county;   Hay- 
den,  Syracuse  ;   Wm.  Osborn,  Auburn. 

STALLIONS  For  all  work— 
5IARES. 
Adam  Furguson.  Vv'atertown,  Canada  West ;  Albert  Floyd 
Jones,  South  Oyster  Bay,  L.   [. ;   H.  K.  Morrcll,  Caroline 
Centre,  Tompkins  cd. 

BLOOD   STALLIONS— 3  YEARS   OLD    STALLIONS. 
BLOOD  MARRS— 3  YEARS  OLD  MARES. 
James  Bathgate,  Fordham,  Westchester  co.;  D.  I).  Camp- 
bell, Schenectady;  Gen.  David  Jones,  Cold  Spring,  Queens 
county. 

MATCHED  HORSES  AND  GELDINGS. 
Edward  Long,  Buskirk's  Bridge  ;  Wm.  A.  Dutchcr,  Penn 
Yan  ;   Wait  S.  Davis,  King's  Ferry,  Cayuga  co. 
SHEEP. 
Class  I. — Long  IVooled. — Philip  Raybold,  jr.,  Wilming- 
ton, Del.;  Hon.  Samuel  Choever,  Bemus'  Heights,  Sarato- 
ga CO.;  Augustus  Rayner,  Clarence,  Erie  co. 

Class  IL— Middle  Wooled.—\\m.  Hovvitt,  Guelph,  Can- 
ada West ;  Paoli  Lathrop,  South  Hadley  Falls,  Mass.;  Ben- 
jamin Enos,  De  Ruyter,  Madison  co. 

Class  III. — Merinos. — RohertR.  Reed.  Washington,  Pa.; 
Edward  A.  Le  Roy,  New  York  ;  Wm.  B.  Smith.  Wood- 
bury, Conn. ;  Samuel  Lawrence,  Lowell  ;  S.  Newton  Dex- 
ter, Oriskany. 

Class  IV. — Savons. — Adam  Kildebrond,  Massillon,  Ohio; 
Daniel  Rogers,  Hoosick  Corners  ;   Homer  Blanchard,  Kin- 

derhook  ;  Mackay,  Salem,  Washington  co. ;    J.  A. 

Tainter,  Hartford. 

SWINE. 
G.  V.  Sackett,  Seni-ca  Falls  ;  P.  N.  Rust,  Syracuse  ;   E. 
L.  B.  Curtis,  Danby,  Tompkins  co. 
POULTRY. 
L.  B.  Langworthy,  Rochester  ;  Thos.  Hollis,   Gilberts- 
ville  ;  Edward  Messier,  Fishkill. 
PLOWS. 
C.  C.  Dennis,  Auburn  ;  Enoch  Marks,  Fairmonnt,  Onon- 
daga ;  S.  N.  Wright,  Vernon  Centre. 

WAGONS,  HARROWS,  &c. 
Samuel  Greenleaf,   Canandaigua  ;   E.  P.  Beck,  Sheldon, 
Wyoming  county  :  Isaac  C.  Boies,  Homer. 
CORN  COB  CRUSHER,  &c. 
George   Geddes,    Fairmount,  Onondaga ;    Kingsbury  E. 
Sandford,  Volney,  Oswego  ;   Cornelius  Bergen,  Brooklyn. 
PLOWING  MATCH. 
John  Johnson,   Geneva  ;    John  Hinch,   Astoria  ;    David 
Matthews,  Truxton  ;  Henry  Bremer,  Enfield  ;  Paris  G.  Bar- 
ber, Homer,  Cortland  co. 


BUTTER. 
Z.  Barton  Stout,  Allen's  Hill  ;  Andrew  Dickson,  Cort- 
land ;   Aaron  Petrie,  Little  Falls. 
CHEESE. 
Wm.  C.  Crain,  Warren,  Herkimer ;  Lewis  Eaton,  Black 
Rock  ;   Eliza  Morse,  Eaton,  Madison  co. 

MAPLE  AND  CORNSTALK  SUGAR. 
Gen.  Otto  F.  Marshall,   Wheeler,  Steuben  co.;    Robert 
Hadfield,  Sheldon,  Wyoming  ;  Wm.  Blosson,  Canandaigua. 
SILK. 
Joel  F.  Belcher,  Richford,  Tioga  ;  Edward  Morgan,  Au- 
rora ;   Charles  Pardee,  Skaneateles. 

DOMES'J'ir  MANUFACTURES. 
Pioswell  Randall,  (Jdllandville  ;  Curtis  Moses,  Marcel- 
lus ;  iMoses  D.  Burnet,  Syracuse. 
FRUIT. 
John  A.  King,  Jamaica,  L.  I.;   Dr.  Underbill,  New  York; 
Wm.  L.  DeWitt,  Ithaca. 

FLOAVERS. 
Dr.  Herman  Wendell,  Albany  ;  Wm.  R.Randall,   Cort- 
land;   Tracy,  Syracuse. 

VEGETABLES. 
L.  A.  Morrell,  Lake  Ridge,  Tompkins;  Geo.  J.  Pumpelly, 
Owcgo;   Henry  Morgan,  Aurora. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
R.  L.  Allen,  Buffalo;  J.  T.  Cooper,  Albany;   Wm.  Jack- 
son, Syracuse. 

STOVES,  &c. 
C.  N.  Bemeni,  Albany;  Samuel  T.  Pratt,  Buffalo;  Frank- 
lin Manning,  Syracuse. 

PALNTING  AND  DRAWING. 

Francis  fioch,  Butternuts;  Walker,  Utica;  John 

A.  Granger,  Canandaigua. 

ORNAMENTAL  SHELL,  NEEDLE,  AND  WAX  WORK. 
Mrs.  B.  D.  Coe,  Buffalo;  Mrs.  Hausan  Cox,  Auburn;  Mrs. 
Alvan  Warden,   Canandaigua;  Mrs.  Wetmore,  Utica;  Mrs. 
W.  W.  Watson,  Geneva. 

IMPLEMENTS  AND  OTHER  UNENUiVIERATED  AR- 
TICLES. 
J.  J.  Viele,   Troy;    J.  B.   Duane,   Schenectady;    S.   B. 
Cushing,  Ithaca. 

COMMITTEE  OF  ARRANGEMENTS. 
J.  M.  Sherwood,  Auburn;  J.  H.  Chedell,  do.;  C.  C.  Den- 
nis, do,;   Wm.  I''ullcr,  Skaneateles;  H.  S.  Randall,  Cort- 
landville;  J.  B.  Nott,  .Albany;  Gen.  Brown,  Onondaga;  A. 
Thompson,  Aurora. 

COiMMITTEE  OF  RECEPTION. 
Ex-Gov.  Throop,  Auburn;    Hon.  A.  Conklin,  do.;    Ex- 
Gov.  Seward,  do.;   Hon.   Christopher  Morgan,  do.;  E.  A. 
Wordcn,  do.;   T.  Y.  How,  jr.,  do.;   S.  A.  Goodwin. 
RECEPTION  OF  STOCK. 
Major  Dill,  Aulmrn;  Wm.  Howard,  do.;  Ira  Hopkins. 
Committee  to  make  arrangements  with  the  different  Rail- 
roads, for  the  transportation  of  Stock,  &c. : — L.  F.Allen, 
Buffalo;  G.  Vail,  Troy;  E.  P.  Prentice,  Albany;  F.  S.  Fax- 
ton,  Utica;  M.  D.  Burnett,  Syracuse;  C.  P.  Wood,  Auburn; 
L.  B.  Langworthy,  Rocliester. 


Scab  in  Horses. — The  Author  of  the  "Hand- 
Book  of  Farriery,"  in  the  Mark  Lane  (Eng.,) 
Express,  says  the  following  recipe  has  invariably 
proved  successful  in  curing  this  disorder  :  Take 
of  mild  mercurial  ointment,  6  oz. ;  sublimated 
sulphur,  powdered  white  helebore,  of  each  1  oz.; 
palm  oil,  4  oz.  Mix  an  ointment.  It  is  essen- 
tial that  it  be  well  rubbed  into  the  affected  parts. 

Next  to  Health  and  Virtue  nothing  is  so  valu- 
able as  Knowledge  ;  nor  is  there  anything  so 
easily  attained  or  cheaply  purchased — the  labor 
only  sitting  still  ;  the  expense,  time,  which,  if 
we  do  not  spend,  we  cannot  save. — Sterne. 

A  WISE  MAN  will  speak  well  of  his  neighbor, 
love  his  wife,  and — pay  for  his  paper. 
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HORTICULTURAL    DEPARTMENT- 


BY  P.  BARRY. 


Management  of  Fniit  Trees. 

Mr.  Editor  : — It  is  not  my  design  to  give  you 
a  labored  discussion  on  this  subject,  but  merely 
to  state  the  results  of  my  own  experience,  togeth- 
er with  a  few  remarks  thereon. 

1.  Transplant ing. — I  am  well  aware  that  a 
diversity  of  opinion  exists  in  regard  to  the  time 
of  transplanting  ;  some  preferring  the  fall  of  the 
year,  others  the  spring.  My  own  pi'eference 
would  be  this:  If  I  could  have  my  trees  taken 
up  with  the  roots  uninjured,  I  would  prefer  the 
former  season  ;  otherwise,  the  latter.  My  rea- 
son is  this  :  If  the  roots  be  much  injured,  the  tree 
will  sutler  by  evaporation  before  the  growing 
season  commences.  In  regard  to  the  roots,  I 
consider  it  important,  that  all  those  that  are  bro- 
ken and  torn  be  cut  smoothly  off,  that  the  wounds 
may  heal  readily.  I  believe  that  the  neglect  of 
this  is  one  cause  of  the  premature  decay  of  some 
trees  under  circumstances  that  often  seem  diffi- 
cult of  explanation.  At  any  rate,  a  shattered 
root  will  necessarily  rot  and  injure  the  tree.  I 
have  seen  trees  that  did  not  appear  to  thrive  well 
after  having  been  transplanted  a  few  years,  and 
upon  examining  the  roots,  have  found  them  bi'o- 
ken  and  decayed.  Having  removed  the  entire 
decayed  portion  and  replaced  them  in  the  earth 
they  have  afterwards  done  well. 

Pruning  should  also  be  attended  to  at  the  time 
of  transplanting.  Many,  perhaps  most,  people 
retain  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  head,  or  top.  On 
the  other  hand  I  cut  off  all,  or  nearly  all.  I  rea- 
son thus :  The  root,  even  at  the  best,  has  been 
considerably  injured,  having  lost  many  of  the 
small  branches.  The  top,  or  head,  at  the  time 
of  taking  up  the  tree,  was  as  large  as  the  root 
uninjured  was  capable  of  supporting.  Unless. 
therefore,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  top  be 
removed,  the  root  will  not  be  able  to  support  it, 
and  the  tree  will  not  thrive.  If  the  top  be  cut 
away,  the  root  will  make  as  much  top  as  it  is  able 
to  support.  Hence  I  cut  off  all,  or  nearly  all, 
the  top  at  the  time  of  transplanting  ;  i.  e.,  I  trim 
the  tree,  if  small,  up  to  a  single  stem  ;  if  lai-ge, 
in  proportion  Whether  my  philosophy  be  cor- 
rect or  not,  I  not  only  seldom  lose  a  tree,  if  it 
has  even  a  tolerable  root,  but  generally  find  my 
trees  to  grow  almost  as  thriftily  as  if  they  had 
not  been  removed.  Besides,  I  have  frequently 
restored  an  apparently  dying  tree  to  health  and 
vigor,  by  cutting  off  nearly  all  the  top,  even  in 
mid-summer.  The  reason  is  plain  :  if  the  evap- 
oration from  the  leaves  exceeds  the  supply  of 
unappropriated  moisture  taken  in  by  the  roots, 
the  tree  will  die,  or  at  least  suffer,  from  mere 
exhaustion.  Hence  restrain  the  evaporation  ; 
j.  e.,  cut  off  the  top,  and  the  tree  may  be  saved. 

2.  Annual  Pruning. — On  this  subject,   I  am 


in  favor  of  pruning  in  the  spring  or  summer, 
rather  than  in  the  fall  or  winter,  especially  for 
the  peach  and  the  pear.  My  reason  is  this  :  I 
have  observed,  that  wherever  a  limb  has  been 
cut  away  in  the  latter  season,  it  does  not  heal 
over  readily.  The  bark  turns  black  and  dies 
around  the  wound,  leaving  a  dead  spot  two  or 
three  times  the  diameter  of  the  original  wound* 
I  do  not  know  that  this  is  always  the  case,  but  I 
believe  it  is  generally.  I  have  observed  this  ef- 
fect only  on  the  peach  and  the  pear. 

In  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  pruning 
should  be  performed,  every  lirfib,  or  branch,  that 
is  removed  should  be  cut  close  to  the  bilge  or 
swell  at  its  base,  and  be  cut  smoothly  off.  The 
murderous  practice  of  some,  of  chopping  off  the 
branches  with  an  axe,  either  mangling  the  body 
of  a  tree,  or  leaving  a  stump  several  inches  long, 
split  perhaps,  and  haggled,  to  rot  and  injure  the 
tree,  cannot  be  too  severely  reprehended.  I 
have  now  in  my  orchard  a  valuable  apple-tree, 
which  had  been  trimmed  in  this  manner  before 
it  came  into  my  possession,  every  wound  of 
which  might  have  been  healed  by  this  time,  had 
the  pruning  been  properly  performed.  It  will 
now  require  several  years  to  complete  the  pro- 
cess, and  what  is  worse,  one  of  the  mangled  stems 
has  decayed  down  into  the  body  of  the  tree,  and 
still  continues  to  decay,  and  also  bleeds  consider- 
ably. (How  can  I  prevent  the  bleeding  and  fur- 
ther decay  ?) 

While  on  the  subject  of  pruning,  allow  me  to 
say  a  few  words  on  the  management  of  trees  that 
have  been  newly  grafted  or  budded.  It  is  well 
known  that  when  a  branch,  or  the  whole  head,  of 
a  tree  has  been  cut  off,  and  a  graft  inserted,  a 
number  of  young  shoots  start  out  on  the  sides  of 
the  stem.  This  is  caused  by  an  excess  of  sap  in 
the  stock,  which  the  graft,  even  if  it  grows,  is 
unable  to  appropriate.  I  have  been  asked  wheth- 
er it  is  proper  to  remove  these  shoots  as  fast  as 
they  appear  ;  I  answer,  by  no  means,  especially 
if  much  of  the  head  of  the  tree  was  cut  away  at 
the  time  of  grafting,  or  budding.  It  may  per- 
haps be  safe  to  remove  a  few  of  them,  but  in 
general  it  is  far  better  to  let  them  remain  till  the 
tree  shall  have  done  growing  for  the  season,  or 
till  the  season  for  pruning,  when  they  may  be 
removed.  The  leaves  of  a  tree  serve  for  the 
purpose  of  absorption,  digestion,  and  respiration. 
They  absorb  nourishment  from  the  atmosphere  ; 
hence,  if  the  foliage  be  taken  away,  the  tree  will 
starve  for  want  of  sustenance.  Further,  if  the 
food  derived  from  the  atmosphere,  as  well  as  the 
sap  derived  from  the  root,  be  not  properly  digest- 
ed, (as  they  cannot  be,  if  the  necessary  amount 
of  foliage  be  not  present,)  the  tree  will  sicken, 
and  perhaps  die.  Hence  these  young  and  appa- 
rently superfluous  shoots  should  be  left,  or  but 
sparingly  removed,  during  the  season  of  growth, 
and  be  cut  away  afterwards.  This  lesson  I 
learned  by  experience,  having  lost  a  valuable 
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apple-tree  by  pinching  off  all  the  young  shoots 
as  fast  as  they  appeared,  leaving  only  one  small 
graft  to  receive  (as  I  supposed)  all  the  nourish- 
ment afforded  by  the  root.  The  tree  began  to 
decline  early  in  August,  and  died  in  a  few  weeks.* 

3.  CuUivalion,  or  management  of  the  trees  af- 
ter being  set  out. — To  ensure  a  thrifty  growth  to 
the  trees,  (which  may  generally  be  done  even 
the  first  year  after  being  transplanted,)  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  the  surface  of  the  ground 
around  them  be  kept  loose  and  moist.  Hence 
frequent  hoeing,  and,  if  dry,  watering,  are  all- 
important.  I  feel  assured,  that  more  depends 
upon  this,  than  upon  almost  anything  else.  Let 
the  soil  be  kept  loose  and  moist,  and  there  is  little 
clanger  either  of  disease  or  death.  I  have  now 
two  apple-trees  which,  having  been  set  in  a  stiff 
sod,  had  not  grown  over  two  or  three  inches 
during  the  last  two  years.  The  last  spring  I  re- 
moved the  sod  around  them  and  loosened  the  soil, 
and  they  have  already  grown  nearly  a  foot,  and 
I  confidently  expect  a  growth  of  several  feet  du- 
ring the  present  season. 

A  few  remarks  shall  close  this  hosty  and  un- 
systematic scrawl.  And  first,  in  regard  to  ants. 
If  these  prove  troublesome,  they  may  easily  be 
destroyed  or  driven  away  by  the  free  use  of 
urine  (human.)  If,  however,  it  is  not  conve- 
nient to  apply  this,  let  the  ground  be  dug  up  to 
the  full  deptii  of  their  habitations,  well  mixed  to- 
gether, (to  which  urine, f  or  a  little  ashes,  or  lime, 
or  all,  may  be  added,)  and  afterwards  tread  down 
hard.  Let  it  remain  so  a  few  days  and  again 
repeat  the  process  if  necessary,  (as  it  sometimes 
may  be,)  and  the  object  will  soon  be  gained. — 
The  best  time  perhaps  is  the  morning,  when  the 
ants  will  generally  be  at  home.  When  they  are 
found  to  be  destroyed,  the  ground  may  be  dug 
up  and  cultivated  as  usual. 

*  PerJiaps  my  ill  success  in  the  above  instance  may  have 
induced  me  to  run  into  the  opposite  extreme  ;  and  it  may 
be,  that  the  best  course  would  be  a  medium  between  the 
two.  Some  further  observations  and  reflections  on  the  sub- 
ject have  induced  me  to  modify  my  statements  a  little.  In 
regard  to  grafts  or  buds,  if  they  were  set  on  a  small  stock, 
(the  whole  top  being  removed,)  snme  of  the  shoots  that  af- 
terwards spring  up,  may,  I  think,  be  safely  removed,  (thoje 
nearest  and  most  in  the  way  ; )  but,  as  a  general  rule,  I 
would  not  exceed  about  one-third  of  them,  or  one  half  at 
most.  I  am  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  a  better  method 
is,  to  remove  a  few  of  the  nearest,  and  to  clip  the  ends  of 
the  remainder  ;  and  thus  preserve  to  the-  tree  the  office  of 
the  leaves,  while  at  the  same  time  we  should  thereby,  for 
a  while  at  least,  throw  more  of  the  growth  of  the  tree  into 
the  other  branches,  (the  grafts.)  The  clipped  shoots  might 
afterwards  be  cut  away  when  the  tree  had  done  growing 
for  the  season,  or  at  tlie  time  of  the  annual  pruning. 

If  the  grafts  were  set  on  the  scattered  branches  of  a  large 
tree,  (on  which  some,  perhaps  many  of  the  branches  re- 
main,) it  will  doubtless  be  safe  and  profitable  to  remove 
most,  or  even  all,(?)  the  young  shoots,  especially  if  the 
stock,  or  stump,  on  which  the  graft  is  set,  have  other 
branches  growing  on  it  a  little  distance  below  the  graft.  1 
would,  however,  prefer  to  cut  them  several  times  during 
the  season,  rather  than  to  remove  them  in  too  great  a  mass 
at  one  time. 


t  I  find  this  to  be  an  excellent  application  to  fruit-trees  of 
any  kind.  Let  the  soil  be  loosened  and  the  liquid  poured 
around  the  root. 


I  will  only  add,  that  although  not  a  "Farmer," 
yet  I  consider  your  paper  worth,  even  to  me,  far 
more  than  it  costs.  Indeed  I  consider  each  num- 
ber worth  a  year's  subscription  to  every  "  Far- 
mer," and  only  wonder  why  any  one  should  be 
willing  to  be  without  it.  H. 

Fairport,  June  19,  1846. 

Notice  of  Fruits  of  the  Season. 

CHERRIES. 

The  Cherry  crop,  in  this  vicinity,  was  unusu- 
ally fine  this  season.  We  have  never  seen  finer 
specimens  than  were  exhibited  at  our  Fair — and 
that  have  been  sold  around  the  streets.  The 
price  has  been  four  to  five  dollars  per  bushel, 
paid  by  the  pedlars,  and  they  sold  at  about  double 
that — some  of  them  earning  from  four  to  five 
dollars  a  day  at  selling  cherries  alone.  The 
thousands  of  merchants  and  clerks  who  are  swel- 
tering in  the  heat  and  dust  of  the  city  in  mid- 
summer find  a  few  fine  cherries  very  refreshing. 

Bigarreau  de  May. — This  is  the  earliest  cher- 
ry yet  cultivated  in  this  region,  or  at  least  the 
earliest  brought  to  to  our  markets,  and  for  these 
we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Zera  Burr,  of  Perrin- 
ton.  He  usually  brings  them  in  about  the  first 
week  in  June,  and  gets  $6  or  $8  per  bushel.  It 
is  a  nice,  tender  little  cherry.  The  "Early 
Purple  Guigne"  is  earlier  and  better,  but  it  is 
not  yet  much  grown  here.  We  are  cultivating 
it  extensively  as  it  must  assume  tlie  rank  of  the 
best  early  cherry. 

The  BJack  Tartarian  continues  to  be  the  gen- 
eral favorite.  It  is  every  way  a  splendid  fruit. 
It  and  the  Yelloic  Spanish  are  the  oldest  settlers 
of  the  fine  cherries  in  this  region,  and  are  con- 
sequently more  abundant  than  any  others. 

The  Black  Eagle  is  a  most  superb  black  va- 
riety, superior  in  flavor  to  the  Black  Tartarian, 
though  not  quite  so  large. 

Napoleon  Bigarreau. — Unrivalled  for  its  size, 
beauty,  and  productiveness.  We  have  a  small 
eight  year  old  tree  of  this  that  bears  the  most  as- 
tonishing crops.  There  is  now  a  perfect  rage  for 
this  variety  and  the  prospect  is  it  will  soon  be- 
come extensively  cultivated,   as  it  deserves. 

EdioarcVs  Black  Heart. — This  is  a  magnifi- 
cent, large  fruit,  resembling  very  closely,  if  not 
identical  with  tlie  Black  Tartarian.  We  got  it 
from  Wm.  Kenrick  seven  years  ago. 

Turkish  Bigarreau. — Beautiful  specimens  of 
this  fruit  was  exhibited  in  Judge  Sajiuel  Mil- 
ler's collection  at  our  exhibition.  They  are 
similar  to,  and  we  think  identical  witli,  the  Bigar- 
reau or  Yellow  Spanish. 

China  Bigarreau. — A  medium  sized,  first  rate 
fruit,  of  a  yellow  ground  color,  beautifully  mottled 
with  red,  half  tender  and  of  delicious  flavor. — 
Last  of  June  and  beginning  of  July. 

Mottled  Bigarreau,  of  Manning. — A  very  fine 
fruit,  firmer  and  larger  than  the  above.      The 
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trees  bear  when  quite  young.  We  have  had  fine 
specimens  produced  on  a  three  year  old  tree,  first 
week  in  July. 

May  Duke. — A  well  known  old  variety,  pro- 
ductive and  fine,  under  all  circumstances,  and 
particularly  valuable  for  being  a  long  time  in 
use — from  the  second  week  in  June  till  the  sec- 
ond week  in  July. 

Davenjiorf  s  Early. — A  splendid  black  cherry, 
about  the  size,  and  somewhat  similar  to  the  Black 
Heart ;  exceedingly  productive  and  fine  flavored. 
Ripens  a  week  before  the  Black  Tartarian. 

We  will  give  notes  we  have  on  hand  of  other 
varieties  in  our  next. 

EARLEY  PEARS. 
July  24/A. — We  have  this  day  picked  the  larg- 
est and  finest  specimens  of  Madelaine  Pear  we 
have  ever  seen,  from  young  trees  in  our  grounds, 
only  two  }'ears  planted,  on  a  quince  stock.  Nice 
specimens  were  exhibited  two  or  three  days  ago 
by  Mr.  J.  M.  Whitney  of  this  city.  This  is 
the  best  early  pear  we  have  in  this  region — in- 
deed, it  cannot  be  surpassed.  It  is  very  produc- 
tive, of  delicate  texture,  and  fine  flavor.  It  at- 
tains the  highest  perfection  on  the  quince,  and 
in  this  way  trees  will  bear  the  second  year  after 
planting.  No  garden,  large  or  small,  should  be 
without  it.  They  would  command  almost  any 
price  that  might  be  asked  in  our  market,  now. 
We  will  give  an  outline  drawing  of  it  it  our  next 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  have  Mr. 
Downing's  book  on  Fruits. 

GOOSEBERRIES. 
We  have  before  us  12  superb  varieties  of 
Gooseberries,  grown  in  the  Toronto  Nursery,  a 
branch  of  the  Mt.  Hope  Nursery  in  this  city. — 
They  are  the  finest  we  have  seen  in  a  long  time. 
We  will  notice  them  in  detail  in  our  next ;  space 
will  not  permit  it  at  present. 


Notice  of  a  few  choice  Hardy  Roses. 

The  amateur  who  has  not  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  selection  of  roses  while  in  bloom,  may 
find  some  assistance  in  the  following  notes  which 
we  have  taken  during  the  past  rose  season.  We 
have  never  experienced  so  much  real  enjoyment 
in  the  garden  as  we  have  done  during  the  past 
month  of  June  and  part  of  July  among  our  roses. 
The  weather  was  as  fine  as  it  possibly  could  be, 
giving  the  fullest  developement  to  their  beauties. 
The  splendid  new  classes  of  hybrids  recently 
produced,  including  the  superb  prairie  family  of 
our  own  country,  have  given  a  fresh  impetus  to 
the  culture  of  the  Rose  everywhere.  In  order 
to  gratify  the  interest  wliich  we  know  to  be  felt 
on  the  subject,  among  a  large  portion  of  the  read- 
ers of  the  "  Farmer,"  we  will  continue  this  no- 
tice through  several  numbers, 

riYimil)  CHINESE. 

This  is  a  beautiful  class,  produced  by  hybridi- 


zing the  Provence  and  Chinese  Roses.  They  are 
of  rapid  growth,  and  are  consequently  well  adapt- 
ed for  poles,  pillars,  &c.  They  commence 
blooming  before  the  ordinary  Summer  Roses, 
and  continue  in  bloom  a  great  length  of  time. 

Aurora. — Bright  crimson,  with  a  purple  shade, 
and  delicately  striped  with  white  ;  grows  rapidly, 
and  has  fine  foliage. 

Bonne  Genevieve. — Rich  crimson,  shaded  light- 
ly with  purple,  exceedingly  compact,  double, 
and  of  fine  form  ;  one  of  the  most  profuse  bloom- 
ers, from  the  first  to  the  last  of  the  rose  season ; 
shoots  long  and  flexible  and  vei'y  thorny. 

Cericette. — Very  brilliant  light  red,  with  a 
shade  of  purple  after  the  flowers  are  a  short  time 
expanded;  flowers  cupped,  and  very  double; 
very  luxurient  growth,  and  blooms  very  early, 
and  in  the  greatest  profusion  during  the  rose  sea- 
son.     One  of  the  most  showy  and  desirable  sorts. 

La  Touriereile,  or  Partly,  or  Dove  Rose. — 
A  very  beautiful  and  peculiar  rose,  universally 
admired ;  flowers  very  large,  double,  perfect  in 
form.,  and  quite  fragrant,  of  a  blueish  purple  or 
dove  color.  A  very  rapid,  vigorous  grower,  fine 
for  a  pole.  Its  unique  appearance  and  other  de- 
sirable properties  entitle  it  to  a  place  in  the 
smallest  collections. 

Geo.  IV. — Flowers  large,  of  a  dark  blackish 
purple,  with  an  occasional  tinge  of  violet.  A  fine 
strong  grower;  shoots  purple.  A  distinct  varie- 
ty, much  admii'ed. 

Miralba. — A  very  curious,  neat,  medium  sized 
flower;  quite  dark  purple,  almost  black;  very 
double  and  globular.  One  of  the  prettiest  "  black" 
roses. 

Fulgens. — Flowers  globular,  and  double,  fine 
form  ;  color  a  fiery  crimson  of  dazzling  brilliancy. 
A  most  profuse  bloomer,  and  vigorous  grower  ; 
deserves  a  prominent  place  in  all  collection^. — 
It  catches  the  eye  at  a  great  distance. 

Cel/.ne.  —  Flowers  very  large,  beautifully 
cupped,  of  a  pretty  delicate  blush ;  blooms  in 
large  clusters  a  long  time,  in  the  greatest  pro- 
fusion. Growth  very  rapid ;  foliage  large  and 
rich.      A  most  admirable  variety. 

Hybrid  Blance.  —  Pure  white,  cupped  and 
double.  One  of  the  prettiest  whites ;  blooms  very 
profusely  and  a  long  time. 

King  of  Roses;  or  Jaurleur  Panarhe. — Flow- 
ers large,  double,  and  globular,  of  a  beautiful  rosy 
lilac,  with  now  and  again  a  white  stripe.  A  fine 
grower  and  bloomer. 

The  above  ten  Hybrid  Chinas,  it  will  be  seen, 
comprise  quite  a  variety  of  color,  from  "black" 
to  white,  and  the  various  intermediate  shades. 
(  To  be  continued. ) 

The  Pkars  left  at  our  office  by  Mr.  A.  H. 
NoRRis,  of  Morganville,  Genesee  county,  are 
the  Madelaine,  one  of  the  finest  early  varieties. 
See  notice  in  another  place.. 
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Review. 

THE  HORTICULTURIST,  and  Journal  of  Rural  Art 
AND  Rural  Taste.     Edited  by  A.  J.  Downing.     Pub- 
lished by  Luther  Tuckkr,  Albany.     Monthly  ;  48  pa- 
ges, 8  vo.     D.  31.  Dewey  agent,  Rochester. 
We  have  received  from  Mr.  Dewey  the  first 
number  of  this  Journal.     It  is  got  up  in  beautiful 
style,  and  contains  a  vast  amount  of  matter  of  the 
highest  value  to  all   who  are   interested  in  the 
progress  of  Horticulture.     It  is  embellished  with 
well  executed  engravings  of  "The  two  new  Or- 
namental Trees,"'  the  Jfuivlonki  and  the  Deodar 
Cedar,  and  with  designs  illustrative  of  "the  im- 
provement of  an  ordinary  country  liouse,  besides 
several  outlines  of  fruits,  &c. 

The  most  valuable  article  in  the  number  is  ''The  five 
best  Winter  Pears,"  by  Col.  M.  P.  Wilder,  President  of 
the  Mass.  Horticultural  Society,  These  he  considers  to  be 
the  Beurre  d  Arrembcrg,  Winter  JNelis  Columliia,  Glout 
Morceau,  and  Passe  Colmar.  Col.  Wilder  is,  without 
doubt,  the  most  successful  and  experienced  amateur  culti- 
vator of  the  Pear  in  the  United  States,  and  his  statements 
and  opinions  on  this  subject  are  consequently  entitled  to  the 
highest  regard.  We  shall  take  occasion  to  refer  to  this  ar- 
ticle at  some  future  time,  in  our  notices  of  fruits. 

"  T'he  Fruits  of  IVextern  Nho  Yurk,"  by  W.  R.  Smiih  of 
Macedon.  The  sum  and  substance  of  this  article  is,  that 
the  "  Northern  Spy,"  our  celebrated  native  apple,  "  deter- 
iorates as  the  trees  grow  old,"  and  consequently,  Mr.  Smith 
says  "  however  valuable  for  the  garden  or  small  orchard, 
it  is  worthless  as  a  market  fruit,  compared  with  the  Bald- 
win, Newtown  Pippin,  or  Roxbury  Russet." 

VVe  respect  Mr.  Smith  and  his  opinions  very  highly,  but 
in  this  case  we  think  he  has  made  a  very  great  mistake.  It 
is  admitted,  by  all  who  have  examined  the  "  Spy,"  that  it 
combines  more  excellent  qualities  than  any  other  keeping 
apple.  The  tree  is  a  rapid,  beautiful  grower,  bears  when 
young,  and  most  abundant  crops.  The  fruit  is  medium  to 
large  size,  unsurpassed  in  beauty  and  flavor,  and  with  ordi- 
nary care  in  preservation,  retains  its  freshness  till  mid-sum- 
mer. We  admit  that  the  fruit  does  deteriorate  sooner  on 
old  trees  of  diminished  vigor,  than  many  other  varieties — 
such  as  Rhode  Island  Greenings,  Russets,  &,c., — but  by 
no  means  so  much  as  to  render  it  "worthless  as  a  mar- 
feet  fruit."  It  only  renders  more  careful  culture  necessary — 
such  as  pruning  and  manuring  the  trees,  and  thinning  out 
the  crop.  The  List  matter  is  scarcely  ever  attended  to,  and 
with  this  it  is  very  important  particularly  in  old  trees. 

It  is  much  fairer  and  finer,  under  any  circumstances,  than 
the  Newtown  Pippin,  in  Western  N.  Y.  particularly.  We 
think  Mr.  Smith  must  be  aware  of  this.  It  is  altogether 
superior  in  flavor  to  the  Baldwin,  and  is  in  the  highest  per- 
fection when  the  Baldwin  is  gone;  and,  as  a  fine  table  fruit, 
it  is  as  far  superior  to  the  Roxbury  Russet,  as  the  latter  is 
to  a  Swedish  turnep.  In  fact  its  excellence  must  claim  for 
it  in  every  market,  where  fine  fruit  is  appreciated,  the  high- 
est price  ;  and  no  cultivator  can  fail  to  discover,  that  it  will 
yield  ample  remuneration  for  that  care  and  culture  that  all 
fruit  trees  should  receive.  We  have  investigated  the  merits 
of  the  fruit  minutely,  in  order  to  estimate  its  value  correctly. 

We  know  of  one  orchard  in  Mendon,  the  property  of  a 
very  careful  fruit  grower,  which  contains  a  row  (14  we 
think)  of  young  trees,  9  or  10  years  old,  suckers  taken  from 
the  original  tree.  We  have  never  seen  a  finer  row  of  trees 
than  these,  and  none  of  their  age  we  are  sure,  in  this  coun- 
try, have  yielded  a  greater  nett  profit  to  their  owner.  One 
fact  which  we  are  bound  to  consider  conclusive  in  regard  to 
the  merits  of  this  fruit,  is,  that  all  the  superb  specimens  that 
have  appeared  in  our  markets  during  the  last  few  years,  and 
that  have  attracted  such  universal  admiration,  have  been 
produced  in  common  country  orchards,  under  r«ri/  ordinary 
culture — such  as  our  good  eastern  fruit  growers,  like  Mr. 
Pell,  would  consider  absolute  neglect.  In  such  men's  hands 
as  Mr.  Pell  the  "  Spy"  would  surpass  anything  Mr.  S.  or 
any  of  us  have  yet  seen. 

"  Notes  on  a  few  fruits  of  superior  excellence,"  by  the 
Editor. — The  fruits  noticed  in  this  article  are  the  Imperial 
Ottoman  and  Jefferson  Plums  ;  Crawford's  late  Melocoton 
Peach  ;  Belle  de  Choisy  Cherry  ;  Beurre  d' Arrembcrg, 
Beurre  Bosc,  and  Dearborn's  Seedling  Pears. 


These,  the  Editor  remarks,  "  belong  to  a  small  class  of 
fruits  which  seem  to  have  a  capacity  of  adaptation,  that  fits 
them  for  soils  and  exposures  of  almost  every  character. — 
Hardy,  uniformly  productive,  and  thriving  in  almost  every 
tolerable  soil,  they  become  sources  of  profit  to  the  orchard- 
istand  of  continual  enjoyment  to  the  possessor  of  small  gar- 
dens." 

VVe  may  remark  that  "  Crawford's  late  Melocoton"  in  our 
section  will  require  our  best  seasons  to  perfect  it ;  but  it  is  a 
superb  fruit,  and  should  be  in  all  collections  large  or  small. 
The  "  Belle  de  Choisy  Cherry,"  we  should  not  recommend 
for  small  collections,  except  in  Canada,  or  the  colder  por- 
tion of  this  country,  where  its  hardiness  would  be  a  consid- 
eration. It  is  but  a  moderate  bearer,  and  not  equal  in  size 
or  llavor  to  many  others. 

"  Culture  of  the  Laurel,"  by  J.  J.  Thomas,  of  Macedon. — 
This  article,  we  think,  loses  much  of  its  value  and  interest 
to  readers  generally,  from  the  fact  that  Mr.  Thomas,  con- 
trary to  his  usual  precision,  has  not  stated  what  he  meant 
by  "  Laurel."  It  might  be  the  common  or  Portugal  Laurels 
of  Europe,  or  it  might  be  some  of  the  Kalmias  or  Hhodo- 
dendums  of  this  county,  as  these  are  all  generally  known 
as  "  Laurels"  by  country  people.  We  presume,  however, 
that  he  means  the  Kalmia  latifolia  or  Mountain  Laurel,  a 
beautiful  evergreen,  native  shrub,  that  grows  abundantly 
on  Long  Island  and  tlie  eastern  parts  of  this  state.  Its  nat- 
ural locality  is  on  knolls  by  the  borders  of  swamps,  and  on 
hill  sides,  in  a  thin  peaty  soil,  where  little  else  will  flourish. 

The  fact  of  Mr.  Thomas'  article  is,  that  his  father,  David 
Thomas,  has  succeeded  in  cultivating  this  shrub  by  plant- 
ing it  in  soil  obtained  from  "the  banks  of  gulleys,"  sup- 
posed to  be  free  from  the  carbonate  of  lime,  when  he  failed 
in  growing  it  on  common  garden  soil.  This  shrub  is  culti- 
vated with  gretit  success  in  European  gardens  as  well  as  in 
this  country,  but  always  in  a  peaty  soil. 

The  character  of  a  soil  in  which  a  plant  is  found  flourish- 
ing spontaneously,  is  a  correct  guide  to  the  cultivator  who 
wishes  to  move  such  plants  to  his  grounds? — though  multi- 
tudes of  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants  will  flourish,  after  being 
naturalized,  in  a  soil  quite  different  from  that  in  which  na- 
ture produces  them. 

"  On  the  Culture  of  Peach  Orchards,"  by  Dr.  J.  W. 
Thomson,  Wilmington,  Del. — This  is  a  very  valuable  pa- 
per, plain,  practical,  and  minute,  as  one  could  wish.  It  has, 
it  appears,  been  originally  written  for  the  "  Southern  Plant- 
er." Many  of  our  readers  will  remember  the  account  of  the 
prodigious  profits  of  raising  fruit  in  Delaware,  that  went  the 
rounds  of  the  newspapers  last  winter — stating  the  product 
of  one  Peach  orchard  to  be  ffti/  theusaud  dollars.  Dr. 
Thomson  contradicts  this,  and  mentions  one  orchard  of  120 
acres,  that  in  "  the  veri/  best  season  yielded  a  gross  income 
of  sixtf-en  thousand  dollars.  Peaches  then  commanded  from 
$1,25  to  $3,00  per  basket  of  3  pecks." 

The  soil  recommended  by  Dr.  Thomson  is  a  rich  sandy 
loam,  with  clay  ;  high  and  rolling  grounds  should  be  selec- 
ted being  less  obnoxious  to  early  frosts. 

He  recommends  the  culture  of  corn  among  the  trees,  for 
three  years  after  they  are  planted  ;  after  that,  to  be  kept 
regularly  plowed  two  or  three  times  in  the  season,  but  no- 
crop  whatever,  as  it  affects  the  fruit  and  injures  the  trees. 

Wo  are  glad  to  know  that  the  culture  of  the  Peach  is  now 
beginning  to  receive  something  like  reasonable  attention  in 
our  section,  and  in  a  few  years  we  shall  have  orchards  that 
will  not  be  surpassed  by  any  in  the  Union.  There  is  no 
difficulty  in  the  way  ;  our  cultivators  have  but  to  take  the 
proper  steps. 

"  Design  for  improving  an  ordinary  Country  House,"  by 
the  Editor. — The  attention  which  will  be  given  to  Rural 
Architecture  in  the  •'  Horticulturist"  will  be  no  doubt 
one  of  Its  prominent  and  most  interesting  features.  Nothing 
will  tend  in  a  greater  degree  to  beautify  the  country  than 
the  introduction  of  architectural  taste  in  the  erection  of  ru- 
ral dwellings.  Most  of  our  farmers  are  decidedly  averse  to 
adding  anything  to  the  exterior  of  their  houses,  calculated 
for  mere  ornament.  We  know  of  hundreds  of  neat  farm 
houses  and  cottages  around  the  country,  plain  and  uninvi- 
ting now,  that  might  be  made  perfectly  beautiful  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  tasteful  veranda,  a  projection  of  the  roof,  an 
ornamental  eave  board,  and  a  remodelling  of  the  usual 
clumsy,  uncouth  chimneys. 

These  simple  additions,  tastefully  made,  would  completely 
transform  thousands  of  our  country  homes,  and  throw  around 
them  an  air  of  comfort  and  beauty  that  could  not  fail  to 
exercise  a  happy  influence  on  the  feelings  and  tastes  of  a 
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family.*  For  as  Mr.  Downing  remarks,  "Nothing  more 
powerfully  afiects  the  taste  and  habits  of  a  family,  especially 
the  younger  members  of  it,  than  the  house  in  which  it  lives. 
An  uncouth,  squalid  habitation,  is  little  likely  to  awaken 
that  attachment  to  home,  that  love  of  good  order,  and  that 
sense  of  propriety  and  elegance  in  social  deportment,  which 
are  so  mucli  promoted,  so  much  developed,  by  that  home, 
where  a  certain  proportion,  a  certain  fitness,  and  a  sense  of 
beauty  are  everywhere  visible." 

One  remark  wc  wish  to  add,  in  this  connection.  The 
improvement  or  alteration  of  houses  requires  to  be  done  ju- 
diciously and  skilfully — liarmony  and  proportion  must  be 
observed  in  all.  Withou  t  these,  every  dollar  spent  is  worse 
than  thrown  away.  Workmen  of  some  architectural  skill 
and  tast  >  should  invariably  be  employed,  to  plan,  if  not  to 
execute,  the  work.  An  ordinary  country  carpenter,  who 
has  had  no  opportunities  for  acquirmg  either,  will  as  cer- 
tainly spoil  it  as  he  is  employed  "  Improvements"  of  this 
kind,  now  within  our  view,  where  we  write,  are  perfect 
•'eye-sores,"  from  the  very  cause  we  have  mentioned. — 
Nothing  can  be  an  ornament  that  is  out  of  keeping  with  the 
character  of  the  building.  This  should  always  be  remem- 
bered. 

We  hope  to  see  in  future  numbers  of  the  Magazine,  de- 
signs for  the  improvement  of  country  houses  on  a  still  more 
economical  scale  than  that  now  before  us  ;  or  rather,  the 
improvement  of  a  more  humble  class  of  dwellings,  such  as 
the  great  bulk  of  our  agricultural  population  occupy,  and 
are  adapted  to  moderate  means.  Many  farmers  could  spare 
$150  or  $200  in  the  improvement  of  their  dwelling,  that 
could  not  nor  would  not  spare  ,$700.  In  fine,  we  want 
such  designs  as  are  calculated  to  promote  "the  greatest 
good  for  the  greatest  number." 

We  have  thus  noticed,  briefly,  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant articles  of  the  present  number  of  the  Horticulturist,  as 
well  on  account  of  the  articles  themselves,  as  to  bring  the 
Journal  before  our  readers  in  a  manner  that  may  enable 
them  to  form  some  idea  of  its  character.  We  feel  very 
much  inclined,  before  closing,  to  make  a  remark  or  two  on 
some  oddities  that  appear  m  the  introductory  address  of  the 
Editor  ;  but,  as  it  concerns  Horiiculture  very  little,  we  will 
pass  it  over. 

The  Journal,  on  the  whole,  has  been  commenced  in  a 
manner  highly  creditable  to  the  editor  and  proprietor,  as 
well  as  to  the  science  it  advocates,  and  we  trust  it  will  meet 
with  the  fullest  measure  of  success. 


'"  The  residence  of  Gko.  Dawson,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the 
Daily  Democrat,  in  this  city,  is  a  striking  instance  of  what 
the  exercise  of  taste  can  do  at  small  expense.  Formerly  this 
was  a  clumsy  block  of  a  house.  Recently  wc  passed  it, 
and  thought  we  had  mistaken  our  way,  it  was  so  complete- 
ly disguised  with  such  additions  as  we  have  mentioned.  It 
is  now  a  house  that  any  editor  might  live  in. 


Hovey's  Magazine  of  norticiilture. 

With  the  July  number  of  this  Magazine,  we 
have  received  a  new  prospectus,  which  we  will 
just  refer  to  for  the  information  of  our  readers. 
It  says  : 

•'To  maintain  the  lugli  standing  it  has  already  attained, 
no  pains  or  expense  will  be  spared.  It  will  be  the  same  ex- 
ponent of  the  science  of  Horticulture  in  every  department. 
It  will  continue  to  treasure  up  every  thing  worthy  the  at- 
tention of  cultivators.  Engravings  of  Fruits,  Trees,  Flow- 
ers, and  I'lanls — Illustrations  of  Modes  of  Heating — Plans  of 
Green-houses,  and  Vineries — and  Designs  for  Ornamental 
and  Landscape  Gardening,  and  Rural  Ai-chitecture,  (up- 
wards of  300  engravings  of  which  have  already  appeared,) 
will  continue  to  enrich  the  Magazine,  and  place  in  the  hands 
of  all  those  who  are  turning  their  attention  to  Hortictiltural 
pursuits,  information  to  be  obtained  in  no  other  periodical. 

The  Magazine  is  published  on  the  first  of  every  month, 
(commencing  January  1,)  in  octavo  numbers  of  40  pages 
each,  printed  on  the  finest  paper,  and  in  beautiful  type, 
forming  an  annual  volume  of  500  pages,  at  $3  a  year,  in 
advance.  Published  simultaneously  in  Roston  by  Hovey 
&  Co.,  and  in  New  \'oik  by  Saxon  &  Miles,  Rroadway." 

It  also  announces  a  list  of  upwards  of  fifty,  of 
the  best  practical  and  scientific  Horticulturists  in 
the  United   States,   who  have   contributed,    and 


will,  we  presume,  continue  to  contribute  to  the 
Magazine.  Hereafter  a  few  pages  are  to  be  de- 
voted to  answering  all  sorts  of  inquiries  connect- 
ed with  gardening — and  all  are  invited  to  forward 
their  inquiries,  no  matter  how  trifling.  This 
will  be  an  interesting  feature  in  the  work.  We 
think  there  will  be  no  lack  of  questions,  for  we 
are  a  somewhat  noted  people  for  our  inquisitive 
disposition — and  there  are  few  engaged  in  gard- 
ening but  have  reason  to  ask  hundreds  of  ques- 
tions daily. 

We  rejoice  to  see  our  Horticultural  Journals 
increase  and  improve,  as  every  improvement  of 
that  kind  is  so  much  of  a  compliment  paid  to  the 
taste  of  our  countrymen. 


Fruits  exhibited  in  the  case  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society,  in  tlie  Arcade  Hall,  Rochester, 
since  July  11. 

July  11.    Peach  Apricots,  by  H.  N.  Langworthy. 

21.  "  "         by  Bissell  &  Hooker. 
Early  Harvest  Apples,  "  " 

22.  Mad«laine  Pears,  by  J.  M.  Whitney. 
Harvest  Pears,  " 

23.  Belle  Magnifique  Cherries,  by  Ellwanger  &  Barry, 
Gooseberries — eleven  varieties,     "  " 
White  Grape  Currants,                    '•  " 
Myrobolan  Plums,  bj'  H.  Gay. 

Early  Jul)'  Pear,  by  N.  Goodsell. 
Peach  Apricots,  by  E.  Peck. 

24.  "  "         by  Ira  Belden  and  James  Jones. 
Early  Harvest  Apples,  by  C.  L.  Pardee. 
Remington  White  Heart  Cherries,  by  E.  Hunt- 
ington. 

25.  Early  Harvest  .Apples,  by  S.  G.  Andrews,  J.  E. 

Congdon,  and  Mr.  Woodrufl". 
Peach  Apricots,  by  E.  Peck. 
Bladelaine  Pears,  by  Ellwanger  &  Barry. 
Primitive  Pears,  by  S.  Moulson. 

27.  Peach  Apricots,  by  H.  N.  Langworthy. 
\Miite  Nutmeg  Peach,  " 

Early  Harvest  Apples,  by  W.  Pitkin,  and  L.  A. 

Ward. 
Pears,  Madelaine  and  three  other  varieties,  by  W. 

Pitkin. 
Early  Orleans  Plums,  by  R.  A.  Hall. 

28.  Jargonelle  Pears,  by  L.  A.  Ward. 

Early  Red  Margaret  Apples,  by  Bissell  &  Hooker. 
Moorpark  Apricots,  by  H.  Bush,  and  Mr.  Clark. 
Sugar  Pears,  by  M.  Dyer. 
Keswick  Codlin  Apples,  by  W.  E.  Arnold. 
Fine  ripe  Tomatoes  on  the  24th,  by  C  F.  Crosman. 


BuEFALO  Horticulti;ral  Society. — A  no- 
tice of  the  June  Exhibition  of  this  Society,  which 
we  have  in  type,  is  unavoidably  crowded  out. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

This  is  the  month  for  making  new  Strawberry 

Plantations.     The  Subscribers  will  furnish   the  following 
well  known,  standard  varieties,  at  the  prices  annexed : 
Large  Early  Scarlet,  25  cents  per  dozen,  $1,50  per  100. 
Keen's  Seedling,  "  "  "  '" 

Hovey's     do.  37^  cts.  "         $2,00 

Jiois'  Phoenix,  "  "'  " 

Stoddard's  Ked  A/pine,  "  "  |l,i)0 

"  White    do.,     '•  "  "  '• 

Common  Alpines,  25  cts.  •'         $1,00 

The  leading  new  kinds,  of  established  merit,  can  also  be 
furnished  at   moderate  prices.      O"  Plants  packed  in   the 
best  manner,  and  forwarded  promptly,  agreeable  to  order. 
ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 

Mt.  Hope  Garden  Sf  Nurseries. 
Rochester.  Aug  1,  1840'. 
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I3IPORTANT  TO  FARMERS ! 

IDES  PATENT   WHEEL   CULTIVATOR  AND 
WIRE  GRASS  PLOW. 

Thr  Farming  Publis  are  hereby  informed  that 

Letters  Patent  have  been  taken  out  by  the  Subscriber  for 
his  recent  great  improvements  in  the  construction  nnd  man- 
ufacture of  field  (Cultivators  ;  an  improvement  so  great  as 
to  entirely  revolutionize  the  whole  system  of  Farming  by 
reducing  the  expense  of  cultivation  one-half  or  more. — 
Wherever  they  liave  been  introduced  they  have  met  the 
decided  approbation  of  Farmers,  as  the  following  CirtificiUes 
and  Testimonials  from  the  intelligent  and  practical  F'armers 
whose  names  are  attached,  abundantly  show. 

CERTIFICATES: 

"TJiis  may  certify  that  we,  tlie  subscribers,  have  seen 
and  used  the  Patent  Wheel  Cultivator,  invented  by  Nathan 
Ide,  of  Shelby,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  believe  it  to  be,  as 
a  labor-saving  machine,  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  of 
the  age.  By  it  a  farmer  can  put  in  from  ten  to  fifteen  acres 
more  of  wheat  in  a  year  with  the  same  amount  of  team  la- 
bor ;  he  can  also  sow  it  in  much  better  order.  By  it  also 
CANADA  THISTLES,  and  other  noxious  weeds  maybe 
totally  extirpated.  The  Farmer  having  only  to  break  up 
his  fallow  in  the  spring  and  go  over  it  once  a  week  during 
the  summer,  when  every  Canada  thistle  will  be  destroyed. 
Said  Machine  is  so  constructed  that  it  can  be  regulated  to 
go  any  depth  by  means  of  screws  on  the  upper  i)art  of  the 
Machine,  and  thus  either  plow  up  the  ground  thoroughly  or 
only  just  brush  the  surface.  Upon  the  whole  we  think  it 
decidedly  the  best  machine  ever  invented  for  pulverizing 
the  ground  and  facilitating  the  labor  of  the  Farmer,  and  as 
such  we  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  our  brother  Farmers. 
James  H.  Hedley,  James  Ide. 

Zadoc  Whitnev,  John  Stevens, 

Obed  Field,  Joseph  Westfali,, 

Enos  Newman,  Hartas  Hedley, 

John  C.  Wheeler,  James  P.  Anderson, 

Gardner  Berry,  Jesse  Stevens. 

Shelby,  April  23,  1845." 

The  undersigned  have  just  witnessed  the  operalion  of 
Nathaa  Ide's  Patent  Cultivator,  and  we  are  free  to  say  that 
we  regard  it  as  a  decided  improvement  on  all  the  implements 
of  the  kind  now  in  use  for  preparing  land  for  wheat  and  oth- 
er crops. 
Daniel  Lee,  Ed.  Gen.  Far.  William  Buell, 
Rawson  Harmon,  Daniel  F.  Alverson, 

William  Pixley,  Warren  W.  Smith, 

Peter  Sheffer,  Jr.,  Benjamin  Smith, 

Gideon  Mott,  Chauncey  Gillet, 

Leti  Wells,  B.  T.  Gillet, 

Jjily  3,  184G.  

After  these  ample  Testimonials  the  Subscriber  deems  it 
unnecessary  to  enter  into  a  long  and  elaborate  description 
of  the  implement  with  its  various  points  and  modes  of  ope- 
ration. To  be  fully  appreciated  it  mtist  be  seen  anci  used. 
No  farmer  who  fully  understands  his  interest  will  be  with- 
out one,  as  they  are  an  invaluable  implement. 

NATHAN  IDE,  Patentee. 
Shelby,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.,  July  14,  1846. 


."Marshall's  Western  N.  Y.  Book  Bindery. 

Music,  Pamphlets,  Periodicals,  dec,  bound 
in  plain  and  fancy  bindings  —  old  books  re-bound— blank 
books  ruled  to  any  pattern  and  bound  to  order — public  and 
private  libraries  repaired  at  short  notice — Harper's  Illumina- 
ted Bibles  done  in  the  best  manner,  cheaper  than  New  York 
prices — and  all  kinds  of  binding  done  in  all  its  varieties, 
both  plain  and  fancy,  at  short  notice,  with  cheapness  and 
durability  that  cannot  be  surpassed. 

[O^  Volumes  of  the  Genesee  Farmer  bound  to  order. 

Packages  put  up,  marked  and  sent  to  the.  subscriber,  with 
directions  for  binding,  will  be  punctually  attended  to,  at  the 
old  stand,  Nos.  22  and  24,  State  Street. 

8  FRANCIS  H.  MARSHALL. 


StJ'aw  Cutters,  of  all  the  most  approved  kinds,  used  in 
Western  N.  Y.,  for  sale  cheap,  by 

RAPALJE  &  BRIGGS. 

No.  li,  Front-8t. 


Prince's  Premium  Strawberries. 

Wjm.  R.  Prince  &  Co.,  Flushing,  having  de- 
voted great  attention  to  this  Fruit,  now  offer  the  most  esti- 
mable coUeclion  existing  in  America  or  Europe,  embracing 
all  the  choicest  varieties  recommended  by  the  London  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  and  the  most  estimable  of  other  countries, 
including  several  splendid  Seedlings  originated  by  them- 
selves and  others.  The  sexuality  of  every  variety  has  been 
investigated,  and  such  plants  and  directions  will  furnished 
as  will  insure  abundant  crops.  They  can  be  transplanted 
from  August  to  November.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
Strawberries  becoming  barren  when  properly  managed. — 
Primorclian,  the  finest  and  most  productive  early  crimson 
variety,  large,  and  profuse  bearer, -one  of  our  seedlings,  and 
now  first  offered.  $3  per  dozen.  Large  Early  Scarlet,  $1 
per  100.  Garneston  Scarlet,  $1  for  2j,  and  .|2  per  100.— 
Crimson  Pine,  large,  fine,  and  prolific,  another  of  our  Seed- 
lings, $2  per  dozen,  and  $3  for  2.5.  Crimson  Cone,  one  of 
the  most  splendid,  large,  bright  crimson,  high  flavor,  profuse 
bearer,  unrivalled,  .f!3  for  50,  and  $5  for  100.  Prinee  Al- 
bert, (true  sort,)  Coul  late  Scarlet,  Iowa,  and  Willay.  $1 
per  dozen  and  $2  for  50.  Alice  Maude,  Deptford  Pine, 
Corse's  Seedling,  Boston  Pine,  and  Buist's  Prize,  $1,50  per 
dozen.  President,  and  Clara  Victoria,  .$3  for  G.  Swain- 
stone,  Black  Ivoseiterry,  and  Victoria,  $1  for  25  and  $2  per 
100.  Black  Prince,  Georgian  Scarlet,  late,  and  Bishop's 
Seedling,  beautiful  and  prolific,  $1  for  25,  and  .$3  per  100. 
British  Queen,  Myatt's  Eliza,  Myatt's  Pine,  Elton,  and  Old 
Pine,  all  fine  fiavor  but  poor  bearers,  $1  for  25,  and  $2  to 
$3  per  100.  Hovey's  Seedling,  Bishop's  Orange,  Ross' 
Pho-nix  or  Keen's  Seedling,  and  Roseberry,  50  cts.  for  25, 
and  ,f  1,50  per  100.  Dundee,  Hudson's  Bay,  and  Methven, 
$1  per  100.  Royal  Scarlet,  Old  Scarlet,  Melon,  and  Down- 
ton,  moderate  hearers,  50  cts.  for  25  and  .^1  per  100.  Hud- 
son, (of  Cinciiniati,)  great  bearer,  $1  for  25,  and  .$2,50  per 
100.  Prolific,  Large  Flat,  and  Green  Hautbois,  $1  for  25, 
and  $2  per  100.  While  and  Red  running  Alpine  Everbear- 
ing, .$1  for  .50  ;  and  White  and  Red  Bush,  ditto,  $1  for  25. 
Common  English  Red  Wood,  (erroneously)  called  Stod- 
dard's Washington  Alpine,  $1  per  100.  English  White 
Wood,  .$1  per  100. 

Very  large  quantities  al  a  reduction.  Orders,  not  less 
than  $5,  (cash  enclosed,)  will  meet  prompt  attention. 

All  orders  must  be  sent  direct  to  us  ;  and  no  Plants  ara 
from  us  unless  our  printed  bill  and  signature  accompany 
them. 

Flushing,  Aug.  1,  1846. 


Rochester  Agricultural  Warehouse. 


B\      THOMAS    NOTT. 
The  Subscriber  having  purcliased  the  interest  of  Mr.  Jas. 
P.  Fogg,  (late  B.  F.  Smith  &  Co.,)  in  the  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Implement  Business,  takes  this  method  of  in- 
forming the  Farmers  of  Monroe  and  adjoining  counties,  that 
they  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  call  and  examine  his 
Stock  of  Farming  Implements  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 
In  his  assortment  may  be  found  the  following  arHcles  ;  — 
Burrall's  Patent  Corn  Sheller,  price,  $10. 
Cultivators,  price  from  $5  to  $8. 

N.  C.  Dayton's  Gang  Plow,  for  putting  in  wheat,  $1-5. 
Hatch's  Seed  and  Plaster  Sower,  $25. 
Delano's  Diamond  Plow,  $7. 

Massachusetts  Sward  C  Plow    with  extra  points,  $7. 
"  F:agle  and  Eagle  No.  25  (3  horse)  Plow. 

"  Side -hill  and  Subsoil  Plows,  $9  to  $15. 

Straw  Cutters,  from  $5  to  $15. 
Sanford's  Straw  Cutter,  $15. 
A  complete  assortment  of  Plow  Points. 
I.  Grant's  Patent  Fan  Mill,  price  $27. 
A  full  assortment  o{ AGRICULTURAL  IMPLMENT8, 
TIN  AND  WOODEN  WARE,  and  hundred.-*  of  other 
articles  too  numerous  to  mention.     For  sale  cheap,  by 
THOMAS  NOTT, 
Front  St.,  nearly  opposite  the  Market 
Rochester,  Jnly,  1846. 
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MOUNT  HOPE  BOTANIC  GARDEN  AND  NURSERIES, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

(^SouthSt.  Paul  St.,  nearly  ojyposile  the  Cemetery.^ 

The  Proprietors  of  this  Establishment  offer  for 

sale  an  unusually  large  and  fine  collection  of 

FRUIT  AMJ  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 
Flovvering  Shrubs,  Vines  and  Roses,  IIaruv  Herbace- 
ous Plants,  Double  Dahlias  and  Bulbous  Roots; 
Grape  Vines,  Raspberries,  Strawberries, 
AND  Gooseberries;    Asparagus   Roots, 
Rhubarb,    &c.  ;     Hedge    Plants, 
Green  House  Plants,  &c. 

The  collection  of  Fruit  Trees  comprises  the  most  popular 
varieties  cultivated,  and  has  been  grown  with  the  greatest 
possible  care  to  ensure  accuracy.  The  Proprietors  are 
practical  and  experieticed  Nnrsenjmeii,  and  wholly  devoted  to 
the  business  ; — all  the  important  operations  are  either  per- 
formed by  themselves  or  undre  their  immediate  inspection. 

Experience  has  fully  proved  that  the  trees  grown  at  this 
point,  in  addition  to  being  free  from  diseases,  are  better  ad- 
apted to  cold  climates  than  those  of  any  other  portion  of  the 
United  States. 

The  collection  of  Apples  includes  several  thousands  of 
the  famous  new  American  Apple,  the  "  Norlherit  iSpy." 

A  large  assortment  of  Pears,  of  the  choicest  kinds,  are 
propagated  on  quince  stocks  for  Dwarfs  and  Pyramids, 
and  will  bear  the  first  or  second  year  after  planting ;  they 
are  admirably  adapted  for  garden  culture.  A  lot  of  these 
are  now  on  hand,  of  extra  size,  for  immediate  bearing. 

The  collection  of  Ornamental  Trees  is  large  and  fine, 
comprising  several  hundred  of  the  splendid  Pawloiiia  Im- 
perials. The  catalogue  of  Roses  embraces  the  most  popu- 
lar new  varieties.  A  great  variety  are  propagated  for 
standard  or  Tree  Roses,  4  to  6  feet  high,  with  fine  heads. 

Of  Doufile  Dahlias  the  assortment  is  unsurpassed,  inclu- 
ding the  finest  show  flowers  yet  introduced  to  this  country, 
and  many  (hat  were  imported  last  season  at  5  guineas  each. 
A  catalogue  vvill  be  published  in  April. 

The  stock  of  Green  House  Plants  is  very  extensive,  and 
includes  the  most  beautiful  new  Pelargonium  (Geranium,) 
Fuchsia,  Camellia,  Calceolaria,  Verbena,  Cactus,  &c.,  &,c., 
all  finely  grown,  and  will  be  sold  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

Trees  and  Plants  packed  in  the  best  manner,  and  shipped 
to  any  part  of  the  country  agreeable  to  order. 

Priced  catalogues  sent  gratis  to  all  post  paid  applications. 
Orders  from  unknown  correspondents  should  be  accompan- 
ied with  a  remittance  or  reference. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY 

Rochester,  April,  1846. 


NEW  SEED  and  IMPLEMENT  WAREHOUSE. 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

E.  Taylor,  at  his  Steam  Factory,  No.  6  Hill- 
street,  is  extensively  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  dealing 
in  all  kinds  of  Agricultural  Implements.  Having  dur- 
ing the  past  year  visited  all  the  Agricultural  Estsblishments 
in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston,  and  secured  the 
right  of  many  valuable  Machines  and  Implements,  he  is 
prepared  to  furnish,  wholesale  and  retail,  all  kinds  of  Agri- 
cultural Utensils  found  in  the  eastern  cities,  such  as 

Granfs  Patent  Fan-Mills,  Corn  Shelters,  Corn 
and  Coffee  Grinders,  Corn  and  Seed  Plant- 
ers,   Scythe   Snathes,    Straw    Cutters, 
Patent  Churns,    Pitchforks,  Pat- 
ent Parallel  Jaw  Vices, 

together  with  many  other  valuable  tools,  both  to  Farmers 
and  Mechanics. 

He  is  also  extensively  engaged  in  manufacturing  Bate's 
celehruted  Patent  Gliding  Top  Chamber  Shower  Bath,  to  be 
used  in  chambers  or  sleeping  apartments,  without  the  least 
damage  to  carpets — the  nicest  article  in  the  world  I  1100 
sold  in  four  months  in  New  York  city  the  past  season. 

Farmers  in  want  of  tools  or  implements,  of  any  kind, 
would  do  well  to  call  and  examine.  For  sale  wholesale  and 
retail  at  the  Factory,  No.  (i.  Hill  street  ;  also  at  the  store 
No.  1.5  and  17,  Exchange  street.,  snd  at  the  Genesee  Seed 
Store,  No.  10  Front  street.  E.  TAYLOR. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  May,  1846. 


GENESEE    SEED    STORE   &   AGRICUL- 
TURAL WAREHOUSE, 
No.   10,  Front- Street,  Rochester,  N.    Y. 
The   Subscribers   respectfully  announce    to 

the  public,  thai  they  have  opened  the  above  establishment 
for  the  sale  of  GARDEN,  FIELD,  and  FLOWER  SEEDS, 
of  all  sorts — Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implements,  Ma- 
chines, 4*c-  4'^. 

They  intend  to  have  always  on  hand,  a  complete  assort- 
ment of  all  the  articles  wanted  in  this  line  by  the  Farmer 
and  Gardener.  No  pains  will  be  spared  to  procure  articles 
of  the  best  quality.  No  seeds  will  be  offered  but  such  as 
are  undoubtedly  fresh  and  genuine — raised  in  the  best  es- 
tablishments of  this  and  foreign  countries.  The  implements 
will  embrace  all  the  newest  and  most  approved  kinds,  from 
the  best  manufacturers  in  the  country. 

Fruit  and  OriiameiUal  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants,  S^c,  will  be 
furnished  to  order  from  one  of  the  best  establishments  in  the 
country — the  well  known  Mount  Hope  Nurseries. 

The  principal  conductor  of  this  establishment  has  had 
many  years  practical  experience  in  the  business,  in  Roches- 
ter ;  and  being  well  known  to  a  lar  o  portion  of  the  agri- 
culturalists of  Western  New  York,  t'  e  undersigned  hope, 
by  devoting  constant  an  1  careful  attention  to  the  manage- 
ment of  their  business,  r  >  merit  and  receive  a  liberal  share 
of  patronage.  Farmers  ;;  id  others  interested,  are  requested 
to  call  at  the  Genesee  ^'ked  Store. 

RAPALJE  &  BRIGGS. 

Rochester,  Feb.  1,  184G. 


Rochester  Weekly  American. 

The  Largest  and  Cheapest  Newspaper  in  West- 
ern New    York! 

Terms — $1  50  if  paid  in  advance  ;   $2  00  if  paid  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  

This  splendid  Weekly  Newspaper  is  considerably  larger 
than  any  other  printed  in  the  State,  and  will  be  sent  to  sub- 
scribers at  the  above  low  prices.  No  postage  within  thirty 
miles  of  Rochester  ! 

The  American  is  an  earnest  advocate  of  Whig  principles 
and  measures,  believing  them  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation  and  the  prosperity  of  Western  New  York.  In  ita 
ample  columns  will  be  found,  at  all  times,  the  fullest  and 
earhest  news  by  Magnetic  Telegraph  and  otherwise.  Par- 
ticular attention  will  be  given  to  furnishing  a  full  and  cor- 
rect report  of  the  Markets,  weekly. 

The  Rochester  Daily  A7nerican,  the  handsomest  and  cheap- 
est daily  paper  west  of  New  York,  is  afforded  at  $.')  a  year. 

Both  of  these  papers  are  printed  on  a  splendid  Napier 
Power  Press,  propelled  by  a  powerful  steam  engine.  Job 
Work  done  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  in  a  style  unsur- 
passed in  Western  New  York. 

Office  of  the  Daily  and  Weekly  American  in  Talman 
Block,  No.  21  Buffalo  street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

July,  1846.  JEROME  &  BROTHER, 


Plows  for  Sale. — We  have  on  hand,  and  intend  to 
keep  constantly  for  sale,  the  celebrated  Diamond  and  Wts- 
co7tsin  Plows,  the  merits  of  which  have  been  fully  tested. 
Price,  $7,00  for  medium  .size.  The  farming  community  are 
rcsectfully  invited  to  give  us  a  call. 

RAPALJE  &  BRIG(iS, 

2tf.  No.  10  Front-8t 


Seymour's  Soviriiig  Machine  for  sale  at  the  Genesee 
Seed  Store,  by  RAPALJE  <5c  BRIGGS. 


1846. 
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SEmOUR'S  PATENT  BROAU-CAST  SOWING  lACHINE, 
Patented  May  7,   1845. 

To  those  Agriculturisls  who  wish  to  comb'nie  East,  Correct- 
ness, Speed,  and  Profit  in  their  operations : — 
The  Subscriber  wishes  to  invite  yotrr  attention  to  his 
new  PATEJNT  BROAD-CAST  SOWING  MACHINE, 
which  sows  correctly,  all  kinds  of  Gram,  from  Peas  to  Grass 
Seed,  inclusive  ;  also.  Plaster,  Lime,  Limed  wheat,  damp 
Plaster,  ifcc.  This  Machme  is  a  two  wheeled  carriage,  on 
which  a  man  or  boy  rides  in  an  easy  seat  to  guide  the  horse 
and  govern  the  Machine  wlien  sowing.  By  a  slight  motion 
of  the  fool  or  liand  he  throws  the  machine  out  of  gear  and 
stops  sowing  at  pleasure,  while  the  carriage  is  still  under 
motion.  It  will  operate  well  in  windy  weather.  It  is  sim- 
ple in  its  construction  and  sure  in  its  operation,  sowing  any 
quantity  per  acre,  and  is  far  superior  to  any  hitherto  in  use- 
It  was  exhil)ited  last  fall  at  the  Agricultural  Fairs  in  On- 
tario, Monroe,  and  Livingston  Counties,  and  drew  a  premi- 
um at  each  of  those  fairs. 

As  the  subscriber  has  beeri  several  years  manufacturing 
those  formerly  in  use,  and  is  the  inventor  of  this,  he  flatters 
himself  that  he  will  be  able  to  give  entire  satisfaction,  and 
furnish  you  with  the  very  thing  you  want. 

He  is  manufacturing  them  in  East  Bloomfield,  Ontario 
County,  N.  Y.,  where  he  will  attend  to  all  orders  on  short 
notice.  Those  at  a  distance  ordering  machines,  may  have 
them  forwarded  by  Canal  or  Rail-road. 

The  following  Cirtilicates  will  be  satisfactory  to  all  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  persons  whose  names  are  subjoined 

TO  THE  PUBLIC. 

I  have  used  Seymour's  Patent  Sowin'r  Machine  the  past 
season,  and  it  has  done  its  wosk  to  ray  perfect  satisfaction ; 
having  sowed  my  grain  more  evenly  than  can  de  done  by 
any  human  hand.  AZARIAH  BICKFORD.  " 

Victor,  October  15th,  184-5. 

This  may  certify  that  I  have  used  P.  Seymour's  Sowing 
Machine  the  past  season,  to  my  satisfaction,  and  think  it  a 
valuable  ac  piisition  in  sowing  most  kinds  of  grain,  plaster, 
ashes,  lime.  (fee.  BANI  BRADLEY. 

East  Bloomfield,  January  12,  1846. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  fairly  tested  the  utility  and 
convenience  of  P.  Seymour's  Patent  Sowing  Machine,  and 
are  hisrhly  pleased  with  its  operation. 

GUY  COLLINS,  JOHN  H.  WHEELER, 

WILLIAM  CARTER,  NATHAN  H.  WHEELER, 

CHAS.  H.  CHAPIN,  BELDEN  SEYMOR. 

This  may  certify  that  I  have  used  P.  Seymour's  Sowing 
Machine  in  sowing  Oats,  Barley,  Peas,  Clover,  and  Herd's 
Grass  Seed,  and  it  performs  to  my  utmost  satisfaction.  I 
sowed  thirty  bushels  of  Oats,  eight  bushels  of  Peas,  and 
twenty  bushels  of  Barley,  in  one  day,  and  I  think  thirty 
acres  a  reasonable  day's  work.  JAMES  H.  GLASS. 

Avon,  May,  IG,  1846.  — 

This  may  certify  that  I  have  used  P.  Seymour's  Sowing 
Machine,  to  sow  alioutone  hundred  arid  thirty  acres  of  grain 
and  plaster,  and  am  well  pleased  with  the  machine.  It  will 
sow  grain  more  even  than  can  be  sowed  by  any  human 
hand.  It  will  even  sow  Clover  and  Timothy  Seed  as  well 
as  any  one  can  wish.  JOSIAH  C.  TAFT. 

West  Bloomfield,  May,  1846. 

We  are  acquainted  with  P.  Seymour's  Sowing  Machine, 
and  can  recommend  it  as  an  excellent  article  for  those  pur- 
poses for  which  it  is  in  ended.  We  believe  it  much  supe- 
rior to  any  other  ever  introduced  into  this  country. 

MYRON  ADAMS,  HIRAM  STEELE, 

F.  W.  COLLINS,  E.   W.  FAIRCHILD, 

AUSTIN  AVERY,  FREDERICK  MUNSON, 

SYLVENUS  EMMONS,      FREDERICK  N.  TOBEY, 


SARTIAL  ROOT, 
BANI  BRADLEY, 
PHILO  HAMLIN, 
JOSIAH  WENDELL, 


HARLOW  MUNSON, 
WILLIAM  BRADLEY, 
JOSIAH  PORTER, 
CALVIN  POMEROY. 


East  Bloomfield,  June  21,  1846. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Monroe  Ag.  Society,  184.5.— "  P. 
Skymour  exhibited  a  Wheat  and  Plaster  Sower,  which  for 
siinplicity,  ease  of  management,  and  durability,  the  Com- 
mittee think  nearer  the  desired  implement  than  any  thing 
yet  before  the  public." 

N.  B.  The  Risht  for  a  large  amount  of  Territory  yet  re- 
mains unsold,  which  may  be  had  on  the  most  reasonable 
terms.  p.  SEYMOUR. 

East  Bloomfield,  June  26,  1846. 


Valuable  Farm  for  Sale ! 

g^  Situated  half  a  mile  south  of  Ogden  Centre,  Mon- 
^XS  roe  county,— ten  miles  west  of  Rochester,  and  two 
"■^=  miles  south  of  Spencerport  on  the  canal.  The  main 
ftirm  contains  130  acres — but  70  acres  adjoining  will  also 
be  sold  if  desired  by  the  purchaser.  On  the  principal  farm 
the  buildings,  &c.,  are  good  :  a  large,  two  story  frame  house 
with  kitchen  and  wood-house  in  the  rear  ;  two  good  barns 
one  30  by  40,  the  other  .30  by  75.  The  70  acres  has  a  small 
frame  house.  There  is  a  good  well,  and  several  living 
springs  on  the  premises  :  also  an  excellent  Orchard,  princi- 
pally of  grafted  fruit. 

The  farm  is  not  considered  second  to  any  other  in  town. 
175  acres  of  it  under  good  improvement — with  plenty  of 
fencing  timber,  «fcc.  It  is  excellent  wheat  land.  There  is 
90  acres  of  wheat  now  on  the  ground,  and  all  of  the  land 
on  which  it  is  growing  was  well  seeded  to  clover  the  past 
spring. 

Terms  made  easy,  to  suit  the  purchaser.  Inquire  of  the 
subscriber  on  the  premises,  or  of  D.  D.  T.  Moore  at  the 
office  of  the  Genesee  Farmer. 

Ogden,  June,  1846.  JESSE  HARROUN. 


FARMERS,  CURE  YOUR  HORSES ! 


GEO.    W.    merchant's   CELEBRATED 

GARGLING  OIL. 

A.N  Invaluable  Remedy  for  Hor.se.s,  Cattle  and 
other  domestic  animals,  in  the  cure  of  the  following  dis- 
eases: 


Fresh    \Vo7inds, 
frails  of  all  kinds, 
Spranis,   Bruises, 
Cracked  Heels, 
Ringlxme,    Windgalls, 
Poll  Evil,   Callus, 
Spavins,   Sweeney, 


Fistula,   Siffast, 

Strains,  Lameness, 

Sand  Cracks, 

Fou7idered  Feet, 

Scratches  or   Grease, 

Mange, 

Horn  Disfempnr. 


Also  a  valuable  Embrocation  for  diseases  of  the  Human  Flesh. 

>Since  the  virtues  of  the  Gargling  Oil  have  become  so  ex- 
tensively and  favorably  known  to  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  as  a  curative  oil  in  diseases  of  animals, 
and  as  a  consequence,  its  demand  becoming  great — there 
has  not  been  wanting  those  whose  cupidity  has  suggested 
to  them  that  if  they  could  concoct  something  as  nearly 
resembling  in  appearance  as  they  could  guess,  with  any 
hing  for  a  name,  they  might  urge  it  upon  unsuspecting 
customers  as  a  substitute  for  the  true  Gargling  Oil.  The 
proprietor  would  therefore  caution  those  who  purchase  to 
be  sure  the  name  of  G.  W.  Merchant  is  blown  on  the  side 
of  the  bottle.  All  others  are  an  attempt  at  imitation,  and 
are  therefore  an  imposition. 

For  testimonials,  synopsis  of  diseases,  and  mode  of  treat- 
ment, see  pamphlet  which  accompanies  each  bottle. 

[D=  Sold  at  the  ROCHESTER  SEED  STORE,  and  by 
Druggists  and  Store-keepers  in  the  U.  States  and  Canada. 
0=  Also  at  the  GENESEE  SEED  STORE,  Rochester. 


Rakes — 99  dozen  I.  Stark's  superior  Hay  Rakes,  for  sale 
at  the  Genesee  Agricultural  Store,  No.  10.  Front-st.,  by 
[4]  RAPALJE  &  BRIGGS. 


Corn  Shellers  !- 

at  No.  10,  Front-st. 


■A  first  rate  article,  price  ,$10,  for  sale 
RAPALJE  &  BRIGGS. 
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MARKET  INTELLIGENCE. 

RocHESTEK,  July  30,  1845. 
Wool,. — The  market  is  inncfivc.     We  subjoin  the  pres- 
ent quotations,  as  follows  : — 

Full  blood  Saxony  fleeces, 29  a  33 

Do.  Merino      do 26  n  28 

Ualf-blood       do.  do 21  a  25 

Quarter-blood  to  common, 18  a  22 

Coarse  English  and  bad  conditioned  wool, 16  a  18 


Rochester  Produce  3Iarket — Wholesale. 


Wheat, 

Corn, 

Barley, 

Oats, 

Flour, 

Beans, 

Apples,  bushel. 

Potatoes, 

Clover  Seed, 

Timothy, 

Hay,  ton, 

Wood,  cord,-. 

Salt,    bbl, 

Hams,  lb, 


75  a 

37 

42 

28 

3.50 

'88 

31 

5,00 

5,00 

2,00 

90 


80 
40 
45 

3,62 

1,00 

50 

37 


6,00 

2.50 

95 


Pork,  bbl,  ....  10,00  12,00 

Pork,  cwt, 4,00 

Beef,  cwt, 2,00 


Lard,  lb 
Butter,  lb 
Cheese,  new  lb.. 

Eggs,  doz, 

Poultry, 

Tallow, 

Maple  Sugar,  _ . 
Sheep  Skins,  fresh. 
Green  Hides,  lb      3.3 

Dry         "    6 

Calfskins, 7 


10 
4 

8 
7 
6 
6 


3,00 

12 
5 
9 


7 

m 


New  Yokk,  July  27. 

Fair  sales  of  Genesee  flour  at  $4,12  a  $4,19  ;  Michigan 
$4,06  ;  Oswego  |4,1:>. 

Mess  pork  continneson  the  advance.  Sales  from  $9,75  a 
,4(10,06,  and  closing  very  firm  at  the  latter  price.  Holders 
ask  $10.12.     Prime  $8  a  8.12. 

Sales  of  100  bbls.  pot  ashes  at  .$3,50.  Pearls  $4.  Sales 
300  bbls.  mackerel.  No,  2  at  $7,50  ;  large  No,  3  at  $5,25  ; 
common  No.  3,  $4,12. 

Sales  of  cotton  small.  Sales  of  mess  pork  at  $10,12  and 
none  to  bo  had  at  that. 

Corn  is  in  good  supply  and  droops.  Sales  of  4000  bush, 
at  49  cts.;  3000  do.  in  good  order  at  50  cts.;  and  3000  do. 
handsome  white  North  Carolina  at  50  cts. 

Rye  is  quoted  at  67  a  68  cts,  in  the  slip.  Sales  of  mess 
pork  at  $10  a  10,12,  and  prime  $8,12. 

Wool, — The  sales  of  fleece  have  been  about  20,000  lbs. 
of  various  grades,  but  principally  of  low  and  middling  qual- 
ities, at  X*!  a  28  cts.,  cash.  In  Foreign  there  is  but  little 
doing.  • 

Buffalo,  July  29. 

The  inquiry  for  flour  is  not  so  good  to-day,  and  holders 
evince  a  disposition  to  sell  freely  for  $3,25  for  mixed  brands, 
and  $3,31i  for  straight  brands.  We  hear  of  but  two  trans- 
actions— the  sale  of  112  bbls.  of  mixed  Michigan  at  $3,25, 
and  150  do.  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Michigan  at  the  same. 

Very  few  buyers  of  wheat  are  in  the  market  to-day,  and 
we  have  heard  of  no  sale.  Good  samples  of  the  better  qual- 
ities, however,  may  still  be  quoted  at  69  a  70  ets. 

There  is  no  corn  in  the  Market,  and  the  demand  cannot 
be  said  to  be  brisk.     The  article  may  be  quoted  at  32  a  34c. 

In  pork  there  has  been  a  moderate  business  doing,  the 
sales  amounting  to  about  120  bbls.  In  regard  to  prices  no 
positive  change  can  be  noted,  although  holders  in  some  in- 
stances have  submitted  to  a  slight  concession,  with  a  view 
of  clearing  out  parcels. 

.Moderate  sales  of  white  fish  are  made  at  $6  for  bbls.,  and 
$3,25  for  half  bbls. 

Highwines  continue  in  good  request,  and  a  sale  of  75  bbls. 
•was  made  at  19  cts.     Salt  steady  at  $1. 

A8:ricultural  Fairs  for  1846. 

and  County  Ag.  Fairs  are  to  be  hold,  this  fall, 
ies  we  heard  from,)  as  follows:  . — 


The  State 
(in  the  count 
New  York 
Jefferson  C 
Madison 
Monroe 
Niagara 
Ontario 
Oneida 
Onondaga 
Oswego 
Orleans 
Seneca 
Wayne 
Yates, 


Stale, 
'ounty 


Auburn, 

Watertown, 

Eaton, 

Rochester, 

Lockport, 


Sept.  15,  16,  17, 
Sept,  1,  2. 
Sept.  23,  23, 
(not  determined.) 
Oct,  7,  8, 


Canandaigua,    Oct,  13,  14, 
Whitestown,     Sept,  24,  25, 


Syracuse, 

Fulton, 

Albion, 

Woterloo, 

Clyde, 

Penn  Yi»n, 


Oct,  1,  2, 
Sept,  29,  30, 
Oct,  1,  2, 
Oct,  22,  '23. 
Oct.  1.  2, 
Oct,  1, 


To  Subscribers  in  Arrears. 

On  the  commencement  of  the  current  volume  we  mailed 
the  Farmer  to  most  of  the  old  subscribers,  and  requested 
all  who  did  not  wish  to  continue  it  to  return  the  first  number. 
To  those  who  did  not  comply  with  this  request  the  paper 
has  been  reguhirly  forwarded — as  we  presumed  they  desired 
to  continue  it  as  jiermanent  subscribers,  A  great  majority 
of  those  to  whom  the  Farmer  was  thus  sent  have  forwarded 
their  subscriptions — many  sending  pay  for  this  and  the  next 
volume,  and  others  for  clubs  of  new  subscribers.  But  there 
are  still  several  liundred  from  whom  we  nave  not  heard — 
probably  owing  to  the  ineouvenienco  of  mailing  50  cents. 
To  such  we  would  remark  that  their  subscriptions  will  be 
very  acceptable  at  the  present  time — and  if  they  will  each 
send  $1,  we  will  credit  them  for  this  and  the  next  volume  ; 
or,  if  preferred,  they  cnii  remit  50  cents  for  this  year,  and 
the  same  amount  for  some  friend  who  may  want  the  paper. 
As  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  settle  oiu-  accounts  soon,  prepar- 
atory to  tlie  commencement  of  vol.  8,  we  trust  all  who  are 
interested  in  this  notice  will  give  it  their  early  attention. 

O^  We  send  (in  this  or  next  number.)  a  printed  notice  to 
those  who  are  in  arrears.  Should  any  who  have  paid  re- 
ceive "notice,"  they  will  please  inform  us  to  whom  their 
subscriptions  were  paid,  and  the  mistake  will  be  promptly 
corrected.  If  properly  mailed,  $1  may  be  sent  at  our  risk, 
and  (in  this  case,)  we  will  pay  postage. 


[From  the  Re-print  of  our  January  number,] 
Re-Print.  — A  Liberal  Offer! 

It  being  necessary  to  re-print  this  and  the  February  num- 
ber, in  order  to  furnish  subscribers,  we  publish  a  large  edi- 
tion— and  can  now  supply  one  thousand  new  subscri- 
bers with  all  the  numbers  from  the  commencement  of  the 
volume.  We  sh.all  be  thankful  for  orders  from  those  who 
will  aid  us  in  disposing  of  this  extra  edition — and  trust  that 
new  subscribers  and  other  friends  who  receive  a  copy  of 
this  re-print  will  lend  their  influence  toward  extending  the 
circulation  of  the  Farmer.  We  have  been  at  considerable 
expense  in  order  to  supply  this  number  to  those  who  have 
recently  subscribed,  and  if  they  \\  ill  obtain  and  forward  the 
subscriptions  of  their  friends  it  \\  ill  save  us  from  loss. 

To  such  as  are  disposed  to  lend  their  aid,  we  make  the 
following  ofier  : — Any  person  who  will  send  us  eight  new 
subscribers  to  the  current  voluin  •,  and  remit  $3,  shall  re- 
ceive a  ninth  copy  gratis  ;  and  for  16  new  subscribers,  and 
a  remittance  of  $6,  we  will  seu'l  an  additional  copy  and  a 
bound  volume  of  last  year's  Farmer — or,  if  preferred,  a  copy 
of  this  and  the  next  (1847)  volume.  Jiaie,  1846. 


Monroe  County  Agricultural  Society. 

[O^  The  next  meeting  of  the  Monroe  Co.  Agricultural 
Society  will  be  held  at  the  ofl[ice  of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  o» 
the  second  Tuesday  in  August,  for  the  purpose  of  appointing 
awarding  committees  and  making  other  arrangements  for 
the  next  Annual  Fair.  A  full  attendance  of  tlie  member  is 
earnestly  requested,  JOHN  H,  ROBINSON,  Pres't. 
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Geological  Excursion. 

During  the  month  of  August,  the  editor  of  this 
paper  and  twelve  of  his  pupils  made  a  geologi- 
cal excursion  from  Lake  Ontario,  south  to  Por- 
tage Falls  on  the  Genesee  river.  Our  object 
was  to  examine,  in  their  natural  beds,  all  the 
rocks  in  Western  New  York  up  to  the  Chemung 
Group,  collect  fossils  and  cabinet  specimens,  with 
fair  samples  of  the  different  soils,  as  modified  by 
each  class  of  rocks.  We  provided  ourselves  with 
a  tent  large  enough  to  accomodate  15  persons — 
with  a  cooking  apparatus,  and  implements  for 
breaking  rocks,  examining  specimens,  &c.  The 
enterprize  was  a  pioneer  one,  planned  with  ref- 
erence to  economy,  for  the  more  thorough  inves- 
tigation and  study  of  the  origin,  properties,  nat- 
ural and  cultivated  products  of  the  soil  in  this 
part  of  the  State.  Many  of  these  .soils,  and  speci- 
mens of  the  several  rocks,  in  place,  will  be  anal- 
yzed, to  discover  how  far  the  composition  of  the 
solid  strata  affects  that  of  the  loose  matter  over- 
laying them. 


twenty,  and  even  fifty  feet,  when  brought  to  the 
surface,  yield  good  crops  of  wheat,  but  many  of 
the  solid  rocks  to  an  unknown  depth  abound  in  all, 
or  nearly  all  the  elements,  except  water  and  air, 
used  by  nature  in  forming  cultivated  plants. — 
The  ingredients  necessary  to  make  good  crops^ 
are  more  remarkable  for  their  great  depth  below 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  than  for  their  abundance 
in  the  soil,  which  the  j)lov/-share  turns  up  to  the 
light  and  warmth  of  the  sun.  The  solubility  of 
these  minerals,  as  well  as  their  abundance,  deep 
in  the  earth,  gives  rise  to  a  great  number  of  gas 
fountains,  and  mineral  springs,  one  or  two  of 
which  are  said  to  yield  pure,  but  of  course  dilu- 
ted, sulphuric  acid,  and  others  nitrogen. 

Commencing  at  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 
Ontario  and  going  south,  the  following  are  the 
names  of  the  several  groups  of  rocks  as  given  by 
the  State  Geologists: 

1.  Medina  Sand  Stonp. 

2.  Clinton  Group. 
Niagara       '• 
Onondaga  Salt  Group. 
Heldenberg  Series. 
Moscow  Shales. 

Portage  Group  and  Genesee  .Slate. 
Chemung  Group. 

These  are  only  a  part  of  the  Sedimentary  Rocks> 
in  w-hat  is  called  the  New  York  System.  They 
were  deposited  in  the  bed  of  an  ocean,  on  the 
bottom  of  which  lived  both  plants  and  animals 
during  the  whole  period.  Their  aggregate  thick- 
ness, if  restored  to  their  natural  position  before 
abrasion  took  place,  would  be  some  five  or  six 
thousand  feet.  Inconceivable  as  must  be  the 
force,  deep  in  the  planet,  which  could  rend  asun- 
der strata  of  solid  rocks  a  mile  or  more  in  depth, 
still  the  power  of  ancient  volcanoes  was  equal  to 
the  task.  At  their  upheaval  all  the  rocks  in 
Western  New  York  were  tiled  to  the  south. 

It  is  owing  to  this  "dip,"  as  it  is  termed  by 
geologists,  that  no  one  rock,  like  the  sand-stone 
near  Lake  Ontario,  or  the  lime-stone  at  Roche.s- 


The  results  of  our  excursion  have  been  alike ^ 

interesting  and  satisfactory,  as  a  beginning.  The  1  teV,"  Loclcport,  and  Niagara  Falls,  extendshor 
writer  of  this  has  long  been  of  the  opinion  that  1  izontally  over  all  the  country  at  its  level  — 
the  agricultural  capabilities  of  this  section  are  far  1  By  dipping  to  the  south,  all  rocks  present  at  the 
from  being  duly  appreciated,  by  the  public  at  falls  of  the  streams  running  north,  like  the  Gen- 
large.     Not   only  does   the  sub-soil  down  ten,  I  esee  River,  the  "out-crop"  of  their  northern  and 
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highest  surfaces  and  edges,  lying  one  above  an- 
other. The  Medina  vSand-stone  extends  from  the 
lake  south,  from  five  to  eight  miles,  all  the  way  from 
Oswego  lo  the  head  of  the  lake  in  Canada.  It  is 
a  very  soft,  and  in  some  places  a  shaley  rock, 
which  is  easily  worn  down  into  small  particles 
by  the  action  of  water  and  other  elements.  It 
appears  on  the  other  side  of  Lake  Ontario,  and 
seems  to  have  been  scooped  out  witli  a  few  other 
rocks,  to  form  its  deep  basin.  It  forms  a  soil  of 
very  variable  fertility.  In  some  places  it  re- 
ceives the  wash  of  water  coming  from  the  Clin- 
ton, Niagara,  and  Onondaga  groups,  which  lie 
above  and  south  of  it,  and  is  greatly  benefited  by 
the  minerals  which  these  waters  hold  in  solution. 
In  other  sections,  the  "  drift"  or  fragments  of 
other  strata,  containing  lime,  potash,  magnesia, 
6ic.,  have  been  mixed  up  with  the  sand  of  the 
Medina  rock,  and  greatly  improved  the  soil. — 
These  instances  of  extraordinary  productiveness 
are  exceptions  to  tlie  general  rule.  So  soon  as 
we  passed  ofTthe  Niagara  and  Clinton  lime-stones 
on  to  the  sand-stone,  instead  of  finding  a  contin- 
uance of  wheat  fields,  those  o[ rye  were  cultivated. 

The  fruit  trees,  however,  exhibited  a  cleaner, 
smoother  bark,  and  a  more  luxuriant  growth 
than  we  had  seen  in  going  from.  Wheatland  to 
Greece,  a  distance  of  20  miles,  over  the  Onon- 
daga and  Niagara  groups.  We  attributed  this 
improvement  in  the  appearance  of  fruit  trees 
mainly  to  the  fact  that,  the  sandy  soil  is  more 
pervious,  friable,  and  deeper  than  the  calcareous 
and  clayey  soils  soutli,  so  that  the  roots  of  apple 
and  pear  trees  can  easily  penetrate  the  earth, 
and  spread  in  all  directions — imbibing  nourish- 
ment from  vastly  greater  surface.  If  this  opin- 
ion be  well  founded,  it  suggests  the  importance 
of  digging  out  a  deep  and  large  cavity  where  a 
tree  is  to  be  planted,  and  filling  the  space  vi'ith 
earth  which  will  not  become  compact,  and  abounds 
in  the  elements  that  nature  uses  in  forming  both 
the  tree  and  its  fruit.  Place  a  tree  in  a  deep 
mellow  soil,  and  supply  it  with  all  the  things 
necessary  to  its  growth,  and  the  perfection  of  its 
fruit,  and  the  climate  must  be  greatly  at  fault,  or 
it  will  pay  well  for  the  care  and  labor  bestowed. 

We  judge  from  the  composition  of  tiie  crops 
tnat  grow  best  on  the  Medina  Sand-slone,  (which 
we  have  examined  in  other  counties  than  that  of 
Monroe,)  that  the  use  of  bones  and  ashes  will  be 
very  serviceable  on  the  soils  of  that  rock,  espe- 
cially in  the  production  of  wheat,  potatoes,  corn, 
and  grasses.  The  climate  along  the  .southern 
: ')ore  of  lake  Ontario  is  admirably  adapted  to 
ti  '.;^  culture,  which  is  confessedly  the  most  prof- 
i.tali!o  branch  of  agriculture  at  tin's  time.  We 
dcalrc  to  £<■-  ended  in  this  part  of  the  state. 

Wi  found  boulders  of  the  Medina  Sand-stone 
catte:  )<\  all  the  way  over  the  surface  of  the 
groui  d  60  miles  south  of  where  the  rock  appears 
in  plafje,  or  in  its  natural  bed.  If  there  was  no 
oMicr  evidence  of  the  fact — of  whicli  there  is  an 


abundance — this  transportation  of  fragments  of 
rocks  a  great  distance  south,  shows  that  the  cur- 
rents of  the  ancient  ocean  set  strongly  in  that  di- 
rection. The  polished  and  grooved  surface  of 
the  Niagara  and  all  other  limestones,  when  de- 
nuded of  the  earthy  matter  that  covei-s  them, 
forms  an  object  of  deep  iiiterest  to  the  geological 
student.  The  direction  of  these  grooves  is  south- 
erly, or  a  little  west  of  south,  having  been  cut 
by  bodies  which  were  of  great  weight,  and  appa- 
rently moved  with  prodigious  force.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  deep  and  broad  valley  of  the 
Genesee  was  excavated  more  by  oceanic  currents 
than  by  the  waters  of  the  river  and  its  tributaries. 
All  the  strata  have  a  uniform  elevation  on  either 
side  of  the  river,  showing  that  their  beds  have 
not  been  disturbed  since  their  deposit,  except 
what  has  been  abraded  and  washed  out  by  the 
elements.  A  large  portion  of  the  rocks  above 
the  upper  stratum  of  the  Niagara  group  is  soft 
and  shaley,  yielding  readil}'  to  the  mechanical 
force  of  tidal  currents.  As  already  remarked, 
the  minerals  contained  in  these  strata  are  quite 
soluble.  A  single  pint  of  the  water  of  the  mid- 
dle spring  at  Avon,  contains  : 

Carbonate  of  Lime, 1.00  grain. 

Sulphate  of       '•      10..50     " 

Sulphate  of  Magnesia 1.25     ■' 

WulphateofSoda, ' 2.00     " 

Chloride  of  Sodium,.. 2.30     " 


Sulphuretted  hydrogen, .._ 
Carbonic  acid, 


17.05  grains. 
. .   12.00  cubic  inches. 
..     5.C0 


Uaseous  Contents, . .  - 17.60  cubic  inches. 

Prof.  Beck  says  that  the  composition  of  the 
lower  spring  is  similar  to  the  above,  and  that  it 
discharges  54  gallons  of  water  per  minute.  If 
its  strength  is  equal  to  the  above,  then  there  flows 
from  it,  every  24  hours,  768  lbs.  of  gypsum;  94 
lbs.  of  epsom  salts ;  253  pounds  of  glauber  salts  ; 
171  lbs.  of  common  salt,  and  623  cubic  feet  of 
gas,  to  say  nothing  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  held 
in  solution.  All  the  spring  and  well  water  in 
this  rpgion  contains  more  or  less  of  these  /ei'tili- 
zing  salts.  We  encamped  one  night  on  the 
ground  where  Sullivan  drove  the  Indians  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  ofi'  the  high  precipice  in 
Fall  Creek,  two  miles  south  of  Caledonia.  In 
its  deep  gorge  below  we  found  some  fine  speci- 
mens. The  shaley  rocks  crumble  rapidly  into 
an  impalpable  powder,  forming  a  tenacious  clay, 
higldy  charged  with  lime,  and  salts  of  iron,  alum, 
'.:■»' r/'sia,  &c.  Earth  formed  by  the  comminu- 
tion oi  OoO  calcareous  shales,  if  taken  TOO  feet 
from  the  f-;:'face,  at  the  bottom  of  a  water-fall, 
produces  g.  1 1  wheat  and  clover.  Between  the 
middle  and  i  •'  er  fall,  at  Portage,  Ihe  rocks  pre- 
sent a  perp('  .iicular  wall  on  the  north  side  of 
the  gorge  ol  327  feet  by  actual  measurement. 
Below  the  be  of  the  river  at  this  level,  and  at 
the  lower  fall,  our  associate  teacher  at  the  Agri- 
cultural School,  (Mr.  Sanford,)  took  from  a 
crevico  in  the  sla  •    v>ck  a  root  of  clover  having 
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many  stems,  on  wiiich  we  counted  57  heads, 
many  of  which  had  ripe  seeds,  and  others  were 
just  out  of  blossom.  To  the  physiologist,  noth- 
ing about  these  romantic  Falls  is  so  interesting 
as  the  luxuriance  of  the  grass  and  other  plants, 
growing  on  the  nearly  perpendicular  walls  of 
solid  rock,  and  bountifully  moistened  by  the  spray 
of  the  cataracts.  The  tunnel  through  a  spur  of 
the  mountain  for  the  passage  of  the  canal,  is  an 
object  of  interest;  while  the  surrounding  scenery 
is  hardly  to  be  surpassed  for  grandeur  and  beauty. 

Our  next  excursion  will  be  throug'i  Odeans 
and  Niagara  counties  to  the  mouth  of  the  Niaga- 
ra river,  up  that  noble  stream  to  Lake  Erie,  thence 
south  across  all  the  strata  to  the  Coal  measures 
in  Pennsylvania. 

No  pupil  ever  reads  and  studies  the  volume  of 
Nature,  as  God  has  written  it  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  without  becoming  a  belter  as  well  as  a 
loiser  person.  There  is  too  much  reading  of  an 
idle  and  vicious  character,  spav.'ned  from  the 
steam  pressesof  the  day.  and  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  young  of  both  sexes.  If  we  can  aid  a  lit- 
tle in  exciting  a  taste  for  the  study  of  natural 
scienco,  by  leading  the  young  men  committed  to 
our  charge  into  such  paths  rs  display,  most  stri- 
kingly, the  works  of  the  Creator,  it  is  hoped 
some  good  will  accrue  to  them. 

BJitrogenous  Matter  in  Oats. 

The  August  numl)er  of  the  Cultivator  contains 
the  following  : 

Mr.  Tucker  : — I  notice  in  the  April  number  of  the  Gen- 
esee Farmer  for  1846,  mention  of  some  apparent  mistakes  in 
Prof.  Johnston's  comparison  of  flour  from  oats  and  wheat. 
The  table  given  is  as  follows  : 

Wheat.         Oals. 

Muscular  matter, 10  lbs.         18  Ib.s. 

Fat, 3    "  6    " 

Starch,  50    "  05    '  • 

63  89 

The  editor  of  the  Farmer  buys — '"if  100  lbs.  of  fine  '.vlient- 
en  flour  contain  but  63  lbs.  of  starch,  gluten,  (muscular  mat- 
ter, )  and  fat,  all  told,  what  shall  we  call  the  other  37  lbs. 
Qf^Eiething,  in  100  lbs.  of  dry  flour?" 
j|jHnnk  there  is  undoubtedly  a  misprint  in  the  quantity  of 
fl^lPI  given  above.     The   average  quantity  obtained    by 
^^Siquelin,  Zenneck,  Payen,  and  others,  is  between  60  and 
70  per  cent.     To  this  is.  to  be  added  the  gum,  the  ash,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  wood  fibre,  beside  from  8  to  14  per  cent, 
of  water,  whicli  is  always  to  be  obtained  from  what  is  con- 
sidered tlie  drycsl  vvheaten  flour  or  oatmeal. 

The  editor  of  tlso  Farmer  then  proceeds  to  quote  the  fol- 
lowing table  from  Prof.  Johnston  : 

The  grain  of  wheat  contains  from  8  to  35  per  cent,  of  gluten. 
"         rye  "  9  to  13  " 

"         barley        "  3  to    6  " 

"         oats  "  2  to    5  " 

He  then  says: — '-TIovv  wheat,  as  is  well  known,  can 
yield  from  8  to  35  lbs.  of  gluten  in  100,  and  oats  only  from 
2  to  5  lbs.,  and  yet  oatmeal  contain  SO  per  cent,  more  givten 
than  whrat  ficur,  passes  oi'.r  comrrcliension.  Indeed  the 
statement,  is  an  absurdity." 

This  paragraph  seems  entirely  founded  on  a  mi.'Kpprehcn- 
sion  of  Prol".  Johnston's  meaning.  The  above  Uible  is  in- 
tended to  show  only  the  proportion  of  gbiteii.  alone,  not  of 
nitrogenous  coinpounds.  It  is  true  that  the  oat  has  very  lit- 
tle gluten  ;  but  it  has  a  body  analagous  in  many  respects  to 
the  casein  of  milk,  which  has  been  called  avenine. 

The  editor  of  the  Farmer  must  be  aware  that  the  proteino 
of  Mulder,  forms^  a<i  it  were,  the  type  of  a  class  of  bodies 
precisely  similar  in  composition,  with  the  exception  of  cer- 


tain proportions  of  sulphur  and  phosphorous  ;  among  these, 
are  fibrin,  vegetable  albumen,  the  serum  of  the  blood,  (fee. 
To  this  class  also  belong  the  gluten  of  whe.it,  and  the  casein 
or  avenine  of  o:its.  Gluten  is  compo.ied  of  proteiue  10,  sul- 
phur 2  :  casein  of  oats,  proteino  It),  sulphur  1.  The  casein 
of  oats  is  therefore  fully  equal  to  th?  gluten  of  wheat,  and 
the  misrjtke  in  the  above  paragraph  arises  from  the  supposi- 
t  on  that  gluten  is  the  only  body  in  the  oat  which  goes  to 
the  formation  of  muscle. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  this  substance  in  comparison  with 
that  of  the  gluten  in  wheat.  Prof.  Johnston  is  no  doubt  near- 
ly cjrrect.  I  have  foun  I  it  as  high  as  22  per  csni.,  t'longh 
I  should  be  inclined  to  p!a  o  the  average  at  10  per  cent. — 
Now  though  some  wheat  has  been  found  to  yisld  more  than 
30  per  cent,  of  gluten,  the  average  of  the  triiils  of  Vauquo- 
lin,  and  other  authorities,  is  but  little  more  than  10  percent.; 
the  advantage  is  therefore  clearly  wilii  tlio  ool. 

Prof.  Johnston  is  abo  perfectly  correct  as  io  tho  quantity 
of  f-tt  yielded  by  the  oat,  many  tri;tls  having  been  made  in 
liis  laboratory  during  the  two  past  years.  My  own  triab 
have  all  given  from  5  to  7  per  cent,  of  oil. 

As  1 1  the  comparative  value  of  oatmeal  and  wheaten  flour, 
I  sh:ill  perhaps  at  a  f  iture  time  write  more  at  length:  at 
present  1  will  only  suy,  that  experience  in  Scotland  fully 
bears  out  Prof.  Johnston's  analyses. 

John  P.  Norton. 

Farmtnglon,  Ct.,  Jime,  1846. 

REMARKS. 
If  "experience  in  Scotland  fully  bears  out 
Prof.  Johnston's  analyses,"  then  100  lbs.  of  bolt- 
ed oattneal  is  worth  as  much  to  nourish  a  labor- 
ipg  man  as  180  lb.  of  wheat  flour.  Or,  to  make 
the  case  still  plainer,  18  nten  can  live  as  well, 
so  far  as  muscular  effort  is  concerned,  on  a  given 
weight  of  oatmeal,  as  10  men  can  live  on  a  like 
weight  of  the  crushed  seeds  of  wheat. 

Thisstatetnent  is  so  contrary  to  the  common  un- 
derstanding of  the  relative  nutritive  properties  of 
oats  and  wheat,  and  withal  so  itnprobable,  that 
we  shall  need  the  evidence  of  a  fair  trial  in  feed- 
ing m.en  on  both  kinds  of  food,  before  we  credit 
it.  When  Western  New  York  was  first  settled, 
and  before  the  construction  of  the  Erie  Canal, 
wheat,  being  only  froiti  25  to  35  cents  a  bushel, 
was  much  fed  to  road  horses  in  lieu  of  oats.  A 
pound  of  wheat,  instead  of  being  regarded  as  lesa 
valuable  to  make  good  the  wear  and  tear  of  horse 
flesh  than  a  pound  of  oats,  was  considered  more 
useful  for  that  purpose. 

Since  the  muscle-forming  elements  in  wheat 
varies  from  7  to  35  per  cent.,  and  similar  ele- 
ments in  oats  nearly  or  quite  as  much,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  nothing  but  a  rigid  analysis  to  test  the 
quality  of  each  grain  consumed,  could  ensure 
satisfactory  results.  We  have  no  doubt  that  a 
pound  of  oatmeal,  rich  in  nitrogenous  matter,  is 
more  valuable  to  feed  any  granivorous  animal 
than  a  like  weight  of  wheat  flour  that  is  poor 
in  gluten.  And  it  is  possible  that  the  so-1  and 
climate  of  Scotland  are  better  adapted  to  the  full 
developernent  of  the  seed  of  the  oat  than  of  the 
icheai  flant.  Un.ier  such  c;rc-ji7istarces,  Scotch 
oats  may,  as  Mr.  Norton  say.s,  yi^id  60  per 
cent,  more  nitrogenous  matter  than  Scotch  wheat. 
The  result  however,  is  different  in  France,  and 
we  believe  in  this  country — esj>ecially  in  this 
portion  of  it  M.  Boussingaui.t,  (p.  353,)  says 
there  is  2.3  per  cent,  of  azote  in  wheat  and  2.2 
in  oats.     This  makes  wheat  .^  little  richer  graii>- 
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than  oats,  pound  for  pound,  which  we  suppose  to 
be  very  near  the  trutli  of  the  case. 

As  there  are  vast  tracts  of  soil  in  this  country 
much  better  adapted  to  the  culture  of  oats  than 
wheat,  it  is  a  question  of  no  small  moment  to  deter- 
mine the  I'elative  value  of  a  pound  of  oatmeal,  and 
a  like  weight  of  ground  wheat  as  food  for  animals. 
Leaving  out  of  the  account  the  coarse  covering 
or  bran  of  botli  seeds,  (which  are  worth  some- 
thing,) two  or  three  pounds  of  the  flour  of  oats 
can  be  produced  in  many  sections  cheaper  than 
one  pound  of  the  flower  of  wheat.  And  in  such 
localities  it  will  doubtless  be  found  that,  pound 
for  pound,  the  flour  of  the  former  grain  will  be 
more  valuable  than  that  of  the  latter.  How  much 
flour  100  lbs.  of  good  oats  will  yield  we  do  not 
know  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  make  a  state- 
ment. According  to  Boussingault  there  are  four 
pounds  of  incombustible  earthy  matter  in  100  of 
oats ;  of  which  53.3  are  silica,  (mostly  in  the 
thick  covering  of  the  seed,)  12.9  potash;  14.9 
phosphoric  acid  ;  7.7  magnesia  ;  3.7  lime  ;  and 
1  sulphuric  acid. 

It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  oat  meal  is  infe- 
rior to  wheat  flour  to  furnish  the  elements  for 
making  good  the  wear  and  consumption  of  hone 
in  laboring  animals.  But  we  will  take  another 
occasion  to  discuss  that  part  of  the  subject — bare- 
ly hinting  at  tlie  fact  that,  it  is  mainly  owing  to 
the  comparatively  small  amount  of  bone  earth — 
phosphate  of  lime — in  oats  which  enables  soils 
poor  in  that  mineral  to  yield  large  crops  of  oats 
which  can  grow  only  small  ones  of  wheat. — [Ed. 
Gex.  Farmek., 


Lectures   on  Agricultural   Chemistry  and 
Geology. 

The  Editor's  Fall  Course  of  Lectures  on  Ag- 
ricultural Chemistry  and  Geology  will  commence 
on  Monday,  October  5,  at  2  o'clock,  P.  M.,  and 
continue,  one  each  day,  four  weeks,  Sundays 
excepted.  The  time  of  commencement  has  been 
postponed  a  few  day,  to  accomodate  young  men 
that  will  not  get  through  with  their  Teacher's 
Institutes  till  the  2d  of  Octo])er,  and  who  wish  to 
attend  the  course  of  Lectures  to  be  given  by  the 
writer  of  this. 

At  the  risk  of  appearing  vain,  or  egotistical, 
we  will  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  these 
Lectures,  and  of  qualifying  the  Teachers  of  Com- 
mon Schools  to  introduce  the  study  of  Agricultu- 
ral Chemistry  and  Geology  into  these  seminaries 
of  learnine:,  which  are  emphatically  the  Colleges 
of  the  peopl:.  Great  as  are  the  improvements 
already  made  ji.  .^mmon  School  Education,  all 
must  admit  that  the  ;  ourse  of  studies  therein  pur- 
sued may  be  exte'u!ed  .so  as  to  embrace  inore 
than  they  now  do.  of  the  elements  of  natural  sci- 
ence. This  can  be  done  without  impairing  the 
thoroughness  with  which  any  branches  of  learn- 
ing now  taught,  may  be  pursued.  Young  men 
well  grounded  in  a  good  English  education,  in 


the  popular  acceptation  of  the  term,  greatly  de 
sire,  as  they  truly  need,  that  acquaintance  with 
general  science  which  will  place  them  on  a  level 
in  mental  culture,  and  attainments,  with  the  most 
favored  in  the  community.  The  expense  of  at- 
tending the  higher  institutions  of  the  country,  is 
too  great  for  their  limited  means.  The  Common 
School  witnesses  alike  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  their  scholastic  career.  We  have  ever  felt  a 
lively  sympathy  for  this  numerous  class,  who  de- 
serve better  opportunities  for  improvement  than 
the}^  now  possess.  To  such  we  say,  "  be  of 
good  cheer."  The  popular  Mind  is  beginning 
to  see  the  wisdom,  and  feel  the  importance  of 
illuminating  the  four  walls  of  every  school  house 
in  the  State,  with  the  best  lights  of  modern 
science.  Never  do  we  realize  so  sensibly, 
our  lack  of  a  tongue  to  speak,  and  a  hand  to 
write  as  they  should  do,  as  when  attempting  to 
awaken  all  sleepers  to  a  just  appreciation  of  what 
the  world  may  gain,  by  studying  the  unerring 
laws  of  nature,  as  established  by  the  Author  of 
our  being,  and  obeying  the  same.  These  laws 
have  more  to  do  in  bringing  annually  around, 
both  "seed  time  and  harvest,"  than  many  persons 
are  willing  to  admit.  Thanks  to  the  progress  al- 
ready made  in  Chemistry  and  Geology,  as  applied 
to  rural  affairs,  the  apparatus  and  other  means 
required  to  investigate,  and  understand  the  most 
important  truths  of  these  sciences,  are  now  with- 
in the  reach  and  means  of  every  school  district 
in  Western  New  York.  No  one  can  say,  pre- 
cisely, what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  mental 
improvement,  in  advance  of  a  fair  trial.  A  fair 
trial  is  all  that  we  ask  of  an  intelligent  commu- 
nity. In  most  branches  of  the  mechanical  arts, 
chemistry  has  more  than  doubled  the  products  of 
the  skill  and  labor  of  the  best  operatives,  as  ihey 
wrought  2.5  years  ago.  Will  a  knowledge  of 
the  elements  that  form  all  his  crops,  fertilize  every 
field,  and  make  the  daily  food  of  all  that  live,  b<^ 
of  no  value  to  the  practical  husbandman  ?  Sure 
ly,  we  need  not  argue  this  point  to  the  readers  of 
this  journal.  It  is  enongh  to  say  that,  no  reason 
able  pains  nor  expense  will  be  spared,  to  n)ake 
these  Lectures  alike  useful,  interesting,  and  sat- 
isfactory. 

Lecture  fees  $6.,  to  others  tlian  the  regular 
pupils  of  the  Agricultural  School.  A  portion  of 
the  time  each  day  will  be  devoted  to  teaching 
the  class  the  practical  details  of  analyzing  soils, 
mineral  waters,  fertilizers,  &c.  Having  been 
started  on  the  right  track,  most  young  men  will 
be  able,  with  the  assistance  of  books,  and  a  cheap 
apparatus,  to  pursue  their  researches  with  equal 
pleasure  and  success. 

He  that  cannot  forgive  others,  breaks  the  bridge 
over  which  he  must  himself  pass,  for  every  man 
hatli  need  to  be  forgiven. 

Our  best  friends  are  those  that  tell  us  of  our 
faults,  and  teach  us  how  to  correct  them. 
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A  few  Words  about  Forests,  &c. 

Happening,  not  long  since,  to  take  up  an  old 
number  of  a  former  volume  of  the  "Genesee 
Farmer,"  I  found  in  it  an  article  recommending 
to  Farmers  along  the  Erie  Canal,  and  within  the 
distance  of  8  or  10  miles,  to  clear  all  their  tilla- 
ble lands  ;  assigning  as  reasons,  tlie  unproduc- 
tiveness of  woodlands  and  the  value  of  the  same 
when  brought  under  cultivation;  urging  also  the 
(supposed)  ine.xliaustible  supply  of  coal  in  some 
of  the  neigliboring  states,  and  the  low  price  at 
which  it  may  be  ol)tained  liy  transportation.  Al- 
though 1  have  little  fear  that  the  advice  will  be 
tbllowed,  yet  1  think  the  subject  worthy  of  some 
attention.  I  am  glad  that  the  farmers  appear  to 
entertain  ditierent  views  on  the  subject,  from 
those  of  the  writer.  J  admit  the  writer's  argu- 
ments are  solid,  but  it  appears  to  me,  they  ar^i 
one-sided.  If  there  were  no  fZ?.s-advautages  con- 
nected with  the  carrying  out  of  his  recommenda- 
tion, or  no  evils  resulting  from  it,  the  aspect  of 
the  subject  would  be  entirely  different.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  the  reverse  of  this  may  be 
true. 

If  the  positions  taken  in  my  article  on  ''For- 
ests, &c."  be  correct,  (and  1  believe  it  will  be 
difficult  to  show  them  to  be  otherwise,)  it  will 
follow  that  the  loss  would  be  at  least  erpial  to  the 
gain.  The  following,  I  consider,  would  be  some 
of  the  evils,  all  resulting  from  one  cause  ;  viz., 
a  change,  or  modification  of  climate  :  1st.  Irreg- 
ularity and  increased  severity  of  winter.  2d. 
A  corresponding  change  in  summer.  3d.  Se- 
vere" and  parching  drouths.  4th.  Failure  of 
springs  and  streams.  5th.  Loss,  or  injury,  of 
fruit,  crops,  &c.,or  increased  labor  and  expense 
to  secure  the  same  amount ;  to  say  nothing  of 
the  desolate  appearance  of  a  country  thus  wan- 
tonly stript  of  its  natural  covering.  Those  who 
wish  to  see  the  above  considerations  expanded, 
will  find  the  subject  treated  at  some  length  in 
the  5th  number  of  the  present  volume  of  the 
"Genesee  Farmer,"  art.  "Forests,  their  influ- 
ence on  Climate." 

I  might  also  add,  that  if  the  appropriate  food 
of  animals  (that  which  springs  spontaneously 
from  the  untilled  earth,)  be  destroyed,  they  will 
turn  their  depredations  upon  the  labors  of  man. 
If  we  destroy  their  means  of  sustenance,  they 
will  look  to  us  for  support.  It  is  doubtless  true, 
that  by  cultivating  the  soil,  we  may  desti'oy  many 
kinds  of  insects  and  small  animals,  and  drive 
away  others.  At  the  same  time  it  is  equally 
true,  that  many  others,  and  those  perhaps  more 
injurious  to  man,  are  multiplied  by  the  same 
means.  Hence  doubtless  one  cause  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  raising  many  kinds  of  vegetables,  (on 
account  of  their  destruction  by  bugs,  worms,  &c.,) 
which  formerly  were  easily  raised  in  abundance. 

The  draining,  or  fall  of  the  great  western 
lakes,  is  a  subject  that  has  attracted  some  atten- 
tion of  late,   but  no  satisfactory  cause  has    vet 


been  assigned.  I  believe  that  one  cause,  per- 
haps the  only  one,  will  yet  be  found  to  be,  the 
clearing  of  the  country  around  the  lakes.  I  do 
not  mean  the  immediate  vicinity,  but  the  whole 
country  drained  by  Ihe  rivers  that  flow  into 
those  lakes  ;  and  1  may  add,  many  miles  beyond. 
These  rivers  are  generally  small,  and  drain  only 
a  comparatively  small  extent  of  country,  and 
much  of  that  country  has  been  cleared  of  its  for- 
ests on  both  sides  of  lakes  Firie  and  Ontario,  and 
also  on  the  south  side  of  lakes  Huron  and  Mich- 
igan. Now  if  we  bear  in  mind  that  on  account 
of  the  circulating  motion  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
climate,  (if  affected  at  all,)  is  affected  to  the  dis- 
tance of  many  miles  around,  we  shall  have  one 
reason  why,  according  to  the  present  theory,  the 
supply  of  water  must  be  diminished  along  the 
whole  southern  border  of  these  lakes,  and  the 
northej-n  border  of  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario.  In 
regard  to  Lakes  Superior  and  Huron,  it  is  true, 
the  country  to  the  north  is  still  an  unbroken  wil- 
derness, but  the  rivers  of  that  country  are  small, 
and  furnish  only  sufficient  to  supply  to  the  lakes 
the  loss  by  evaporation.  This  appears  the  more 
probable,  when  we  remember,  that  on  account 
of  evaporation,  all  the  great  rivers  of  Southern 
Europe,  ^Vestern  Asia,  and  Northern  Africa,  are 
but  just  sufficient  to  supply  to  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  its  loss  by  evaporation ;  and  that  the  Caspi- 
an and  the  Aral  Sea,  from  the  same  cause,  never 
overflow,  though  fed  by  several  large  rivers. — 
Hence  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  the  small  riv- 
ers of  the  country  north  of  lakes  Superior  and 
Huron,  can  do  little  more  (if  any)  than  supply  to 
tlie  great  chain  of  American  Lakes,  the  loss  by 
evaporation.  Consequently,  if  the  quantity  of 
water  furnished  by  any  portion  of  the  rivers  that 
supply  those  lakes,  be  diminished,  (and  such  I 
sup;  ose  to  be  the  case  with  the  rivers  of  New 
York,  Ohio,  Michigan,  and  Upper  Canada,)  the 
lakes  must  fall  below  their  former  level.  Some 
allowance  in  regard  to  evaporation  must  be  made, 
it  is  true,  for  the  difference  in  latitude  of  the 
Eastern  and  the  Western  lakes;  yet  this  diflej'ence 
is  not  so  great  as  to  affect  greatly  the  results  ; 
the  VVest3rn  lakes  being  in  the"  latitude  of  the 
Northern  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  Black, 
the  Caspian,  and  the  Aral  Sea.  H. 

Fairpori,  Aug.  18,  1846, 


Information  Wanted. — Can  any  one  inform 
us  lohere  the  Recording  Secretary  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society  is  giving  public  lectures  on 
agriculture,  agreeably  to  his  engagement,  and 
the  understanding  when  the  salary  of  his  Of- 
fice was  raised  by  the  Board  to  something  what 
it  should  be,  to  pay  for  constant  official  expenses? 


Narrow  circumstances  are  the  most  power- 
ful stimulants  to  mental  expansion  ;  and  tlio  early 
frowns  of  fortune  the  best  security  for  the  final 
smiles. 
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Book  Farming. 

Junius  said,  when  he  saw  a  Scotsman  laugh, 
he  always  felt  an  involuntary  impulse  to  conceal 
himself  from  mischief.  It  would  seem  that  many 
practical  farmers  feel  a  like  impulse,  when  they 
ai"e  asked  to  subscribe  to  an  agricultural  paper. 
But  as  Junius  was  distinguished  for  great  illiber- 
alitv,  if  not  injustice,  towards  others,  so  are  those 
book  denouncing  farmers,  who  will  not  read  an 
agricultural  paper,  because  sdme  of  its  articles 
are  unintelligible  to  them,  or  contrary  to  the  re- 
sults of  their  individual  experience. 

Within  the  last  few  days,  I  read  an  article  on 
growing  Indian  corn  for  fodder,  which  rocorn- 
mends  sowing  it  as  late  as  the  middle  of  July. 
Now,  had  I  been  moved  by  the  book  haling  im- 
pulse, I  should  have  dropped  the  paper,  v/ithout 
reading  another  article  in  it.  'Tis  true  that  I 
once  grew  two  crops  of  perfect  roasting  ears  of 
Indian  corn  in  one  season  ;  but  never  but  once. 
Four  times  out  of  five,  corn  planted  or  sown  in 
July,  will  either  be  slow  to  sprout,  for  want  of 
moisture  in  the  soil,  or  it  will  be  so  much  pinched 
by  drought  after  it  comes  up,  that  failing  to  take 
root  strongly,  it  becomes  dwarfish — not  growing 
to  one-fourth  its  usual  weight  of  stalk,  before  it 
begins  to  tasseli. 

These  remarks,  the  result  of  many  cxperi- 
iTients,  are  made  to  apply  to  the  warm  calcareous 

(Soil,  md  dry  oliniato  of  Soi^cca  countv.  N.  Y. 
*^      -  .-'-■"■ 

\jn  the  high  lands  of  Allegany,  Otsego,  and 
Oneida  counties,  where  hot  warm  vvcat"hfer  is  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  corn  planted  in 
mid-summer  for  fodder,  may  often  succeed  well ; 
but  in  such  a  climate  grass  makes  a  much  more 
economical  fodder,  than  Indian  ccn-n  will  produce 
in  the  sane  climate.  I  have  taken  an  ear  of  corn 
from  a  stalk,  whicli  had  attained  only  four  feet 
in  height,  on  a  very  rich  soil  in  Otsego  co.  The 
same  corn  planted  the  next  year  in  my  garden, 
attained  the  height  of  eight  feet;  the  ears  in- 
creased in  like  proportion.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  when  our  pastures  are  dried  up  in  August, 
and  almost  every  other  green  thing  begins  to  fade 
and  wither,  I  have  seen  Ibe  white  clover  half  leg 
high,  in  the  pastures  of  Oneida  county. 

If  a  farmer  would  be  benefitted,  both  by  the 
light  of  science  and  experience,  as  set  forth  in 
the  agricultural  papers  of  the  day,  he  must  nei- 
ther be  a  man  of  blind  enthusiastic  credulity,  car- 
ried away  by  the  fortunate  residt  of  a  single  ex- 
periment, nor  yet  one  of  stolid,  hereditary,  un- 
yielding prejudices.  There  are  but  few  callings 
requiring,  like  that  of  the  farmer,  the  constant, 
patient  exercise  of  practical  experience,  and 
sound  common  sense.  The  regidarity  of  ma- 
chinery may  indeed  be  applied  to  mechanical 
agriculture,  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  cli- 
mate or  the  season.  Although  all  plants  con- 
tain, to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  same  organic, 
and  the  same  incombustible  elements  ;  yet  one 
plant  may  be  grown  successfully  in  one  particu- 


lar soil,  and  fail  in  another.  A  warm  dry  cli- 
mate is  necessary  to  the  perfect  growth  of  many 
vegetables,  while  a  cool  and  moist  one  is  nece.s- 
sar}'  to  the  perfect  development  of  others. 

In  the  last  Genesee  Farmer,  is  an  article  en- 
titled "  Slucly  the  Soil,''  written  by  Dr.  Lee,  the 
Editor.  It  should  be  read  understandihgly  by 
every  young  farmer  who  has  any  faitii  of  human 
progress  in  agricultui-al  science.  When  I  say 
young  farmer,  it  is  because  too  many  of  the  old 
ones  are  like  Goethe"s  hero,  so  conceited  that 
they  ai"e  beyond  the  help  of  the  schoolmaster. 

1  like  Dr.  Lee's  plan  of  setting  down  the  wa- 
ter absorption  of  the  soil  he  analyses;  as  this,  its 
mechanical  power,  is  of  as  much  importance  as 
its  chemical  composition.  I  hope  he  will  here- 
aiter,  v/hen  giving  the  analysis  of  a  surface  soil, 
also  give  a  short  detail  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  manured  and  managed  for  the  prece- 
ding five  years. 

In  my  next,  I  will  give  a  detail  of  the  amount 
of  grain,  «S;c.,  produced  this  year  from  a  farm  of 
100  acres  in  Fa3'ette,  Seneca  co.  Its  anglo-Ger- 
man  proprietor,  practical  as  such  men  always 
are,  has  the  generosity  to  confess,  that  he  could 
not  have  farmed  thus  successfully,  and  with  so 
little  labor,  was  it  not  for  the  instruction  he  has 
received  from  the  pages  of  the  Genesee  Farmer. 

Waterloo,  Axtg.,  1846, 


S.  \V 


Tlie 


Farmer  — hi!?  Position,  EespoMlMli- 
ties.  and  Buties. 

NUMBER    ONE. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  propose,  in  a  few  articles,  to 
take  a  cursory  view  of  a  subject  which  to  rny 
mind  is  one  of  abiding  interest  to  every  farmer 
in  Western  New  York.  I  would  not  seek  to  ex- 
cite prejudice  against  any  class;  I  aim  not  to 
depress  or  injuj-e,  but  to  stimulate  the  great  body — 
to  infuse  a  proper,  a  necessary  pride  into  the 
great  controling  interest  of  this  country — and  to 
induce  them  to  look  to  their  position  as  it  is,  and 
to  what  it  may  and  should  be.  The  census  of 
1815,  exhibits  to  us  the  fact  that  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  are  en- 
gaged in  Agricultural  pursuits.  Every  body 
concedes  that  the  farming  interest  is  the  great 
interest — that  it  is  at  the  head  of  every  other — 
exercising  the  greatest  influence  over  the  pros- 
perity and  happiness  of  the  countiy.  Indeed,  it 
forms  the  ground  work  of  society  in  Western 
New  York,  and  upon  it  rest  all  otlier  interests. 
The  inquiry  is,  then,  one  of  deep  interest,  as  to 
the  condition  of  this  base,  upon  which  so  much 
rests;  and  nothing  is  more  important  than  to 
know  whether  there  be  moral  and  intellectual 
strength  sulficient  for  the  important  duties  to  be 
performed. 

The  character  of  our  political  institutions,  and 
the  character  of  our  laws,  and  of  society  in  this 
country,  give  to  the  agricultural  portion  of  our 
people    peculiar    importance.     We   differ   from 
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most  other  nations  in  this,  that  our  land  is  divided 
into  small  parcels  or  estates,  and  is  owned  by 
those  who  till  it.  The  system  of  renting,  or  of 
tenantry,  so  universal  in  most  countries,  is  com- 
paratively unknown  with  us,  and  where  known 
is  a  source  of  agitation  and  trouble.  And  here 
let  me  say  that  I  regard  this  feature  of  our  coun- 
try one  of  its  chief  glories,  and  the  very  best  ev- 
idence in  favor  of  the  stability  and  perpetuity 
of  our  fj'ee  institutions.  There  can,  1  imagine, 
be  little  doubt  of  the  beneficial  influence  of  a  dif- 
fusion of  landed  property.  He  who  (tVvns  the 
soil  on  which  he  treads,  v,ho  calls  his  home  his 
own,  better  loves  that  home,  and  feels  more  the 
spirit  and  responsibility  of  a  freeman.  Not  in- 
deed that  a  tenant  or  a  laborer  who  has  not  a  title 
for  the  land  he  works,  can  not  or  will  not  be  a 
good  citizen ;  but  what  I  affirm  is,  ihat  the  in- 
ducement to  become  a  good  citizen — to  respect 
and  cherish  the  laws — to  cherish  and  practice 
the  virtues  of  good  neighborhood,  and  to  make 
all  things  about  his  home  cheerful,  and  as  they 
should  be — is  greater  on  the  part  of  iiim  who  has 
a  legal  interest  by  ownership  in  the  land  he  oc- 
cupies, than  he  who  lias  not.  This  point  will  not 
be  contested.  History  and  experience,  in  this 
and  other  lands,  is  instructive  on  this  point,  and 
strongly  admonish  us  to  guard  against  large  ac- 
cumulations of  land,  in  the  hands  of  single  pro- 
prietors. Nor  do  I  think  there  is  much  to  be 
feared  from  this  point,  for  many  years,  if  ever, 
in  this  country. 

In  this  country  the  term  Farmer  has  a  difler- 
ent  meaning  than  in  the  old  world.  Here  the 
general  signification  is,  one  who  tills  the  soil 
which  he  owns,  and  not  one  who  works  the  land 
of  another.  But  when  I  speak  of  the  farmer,  I 
wish  to  be  understood  as  embracing  all  who  till 
the  soil,  and  labor  in  the  production  of  the  fruits 
of  the  earth — all  the  men  and  women  who  toil 
and  spin,  and  produce  commodities  of  whatever 
kind  of  which  mother  earth  is  the  immediate 
cau.se  or  foundation. — And  this  embraces  full 
three-fourths  of  the  population  of  Western  New 
York — comprehends  a  la,rge  part  of  the  wealth 


Bnildingf  Stone  Wall. 

Mr.  Editor: — In  addition  to  what  "  H.,'' 
and  "A  Farmer"  say  (in  your  August  numl>er,) 
about  stone  wall,  I  would  remark  that  if  I  were 
going  to  build  a  wall  five  feet  high,  I  should  plow 
five  furrows  where  I  wanted  Ihe  fence  to  stand. 
Then  take  a  cast-iron  scraper,  and  go  on  length- 
wise, dipping  in  as  ofcen  as  possible  through  the 
whole  length — then  back  again,  and  so  on  until 
the  ditch  is  of  sufficient  depth.  About  eight  inch- 
es I  think  sufficient  in  common  soil,  that  is  sub- 
ject to  heave  ; — less  in  dry  soil.  Then  haul  the 
largest  stones  that  I  can  find,  and  fill  the  ditch 
with  them  instead  of  small  ones,  for  the  reason 
that  frost  is  the  great  destroyer  of  stone  wall.  If 
the  ditch  be  filled  with  small  stones,  all  the  va- 
cancies must  in  time  fill  with  quick  sand,  and 
the  frost  will  heave  the  wall  and  of  course  cause 
it  to  fall.  Lay  the  large  stones  in  the  bottom, 
and  when  the  wall  is  finished  plow  the  ground 
over  about  three  times  to  the  wall,  until  a  bank 
is  raised  of  sufficient  depth  to  guard  the  founda- 
tion from  frost. 

If  any  man  will  be  to  the  trouble  of  examining 
the  foundation  of  a  wall  that  has  fallen  down,  that 
was  laid  on  top  of  the  earth,  he  will  find  the  bot- 
tom stone  pitching  out.  The  reason  for  this  is 
as  follows  :  the  frost  had  been  under  repeatedly, 
and  when  it  comes  out  in  the  spring  it  commences 
on  the  outside  first,  and  when  past  the  centre  of 
the  stone  ihe  earth  or  mud  is  .so  soft  that  it  imme- 
diately settles,  while  the  inside  is  on  the  frozen 
ground  ;  this  causes  them  to  pitch  out,  and  the 
small  stones  in  the  middle  follow  up  and  hold 
them  in  that  position  until  the  next  year,  and 
then  go  through  the  same  operation  again. 

The  form  of  a  wall  five  feet  high,  to  suit  me 
would  be  of  this  description :  Three  feet  eight 
inches  at  the  bottom  ;  draw  in 
very  fast  at  first,  and  slow  at 
the  top.  This  will  leave  the 
sides  hollowing,  similar  to  the 
accompanying  figure.  A  wall 
laid  in  this  manner  must  press 
to  the  centre,  and  will  never 


and  resources  of  the  State — and,  as  a  consequence,  i ,    ,  j    -t-  *i      r  ^  .    i  >.       «.  .  ^j  ,.  ;♦ 

,,       ..  .        ,    .  1    .1      r  111  bulge;  and,  if  the  frost  does  not  get  under  it 

other  things  being  equal,  the  farmers  should  ex-      -if       ,    ,  r  ii 

ercise  a  controline  influence  in  all  matters  ner-  ^^\nV^  •       *    i    -u  i    ir      n       -.i   u      j 

o  '  if  I  were  going  to  build  half  wall,  with  boards 

on  top,  it  would  be  in  this  manner  :  Always  in  a 
ditch,  according  to  the  soil ;  two  feet  eight  inch- 
es wide  at  the  bottom.  Take  4  inch  scantling 
for  posts ;  set  them  on  a  flat  stone  on  fop  of  the 
earth  ;  take  some  pains  to  bind  the  wall  each 
side  of  the  post.  Build  the  wall  two  feet  and 
eight  inches  high  ;  nail  on  a  board  14  inces  wide  ; 
stone  up  each  side  of  the  board  ten  inches.  This 
steadies  the  whole  fence.  Bank  as  before  men- 
tioned. I  have  some  fences  built  in  this  manner 
five  years  ago,  and  they  now  look  as  though  they 
might  stand  forever.  Of  course  you  will  want 
another  board  on  the  top  of  the  posts. 

Sodvs,  Avg.,  1816.  En  Dickinson. 


taining  to  the  interests  of  the  people 

Do  they  occupy  this  commanding  position  ? — 
Do  they,  in  the  Legislation  of  the  State  and  Na- 
tion— in  the  Educational  and  Scientific  enterpri- 
zesof  the  day?  And  if  ihey  do  not,  what  is  the 
reason?     In  my  next  1  will  pursue  the  inquiry. 

D.  A.  Ogden. 

Penn   Yan,  Aiigtist,   1846. 


No  wonder  that  we  love  flowers,  for  in  child- 
hood they  are  the  most  cherished  gift  fi-om  those 
we  love;  through  life  they  are  retouching  me- 
mentoes of  the  past ;  and  in  death  they  are  dedi- 
cated to  our  bier  ! 
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Saving  manures. 

Mr.  Editor  : — In  my  humble  opinion  the  ob- 
taining and  application  of  manures  constitute  the 
very  life  of  judicious  Agriculture,  and  in  no  oth- 
er part  is  there  such  lamentable  carelessness  and 
inattention  sliown.  Even  many  who  class  with 
the  well  informed  of  the  farming  community 
seem  to  care  almost  nothing  about  what  becomes 
of  the  contents  of  their  barn-yards,  hog-sty,  and 
privy  ;  but  let  the  liquid  drain  off  through  the 
water  courses,  and  find  its  way  to  the  bottom  of 
the  lake,  or  it  is  left  in  the  sun  to  evaporate,  while 
the  precious  ammonia,  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
is  lost  to  the  owner.  I  do  not  say  that  all  farm- 
ers are  like  this,  but  if  I  could  have  a  small  sum 
for  all  I  could  fmd,  who  class  themselves,  and 
\vi?h  to  be  classed  among  the  better  portion  of 
farmers,  I  would  take  an  excursion  when  I  had 
leisure,  witli  the  prospect  that  I  should  be  well 
rewarded.  And  even  those  that  try  to  save  their 
t)wn  manure,  do  not  know,  or  do  not  think  how 
to  add  to  the  heap.  I  knew  one  man  in  this 
town  to  send  his  teams  in  the  winter  to  the  city 
six  miles  after  manure,  while  within  half  a  mile 
of  his  house  was  a  marsh  where  he  might  have 
•btained  thousands  of  loads  of  the  richest  kind  of 
vegetable  mold,  which,  with  a  very  little  trouble, 
might  be  made  into  excellent  manure,  but  prob- 
ably he  never  thought  of  this,  although  he  passed 
by  the  place  half  a  dozen  times  a  day.  There 
are  very  few  places  in  this  country  where  marsh 
mold  cannot  be  obtained,  with  little  trouble  and 
expense  ;  and  if  farmers  would  have  the  foresight 
of  otlier  classes,  they  might  enrich  themselves, 
and  improve  their  soils.  Western  New  York 
might  be  the  garden  of  the  world.  This  is  equal- 
ly true  of  the  VVest,  in  most  parts  of  which  may 
be  found  small  marshes  tiiat  at  some  time  of  tlie 
year  are  overflowed  with  water,  but  at  other  times 
admit  of  transportation  over  them.  Most  of 
these  contain,  in  addition  to  vegetable  substances, 
carbonate  of  lime,  shell  marl,  &c.,  all  of  which 
are  easily  converted  into  wheat  and  ®orn.  Near 
these  beds  of  natural  manure  I  have  myself  seen 
fields  entirely  given  up  to  sorrel ;  they  had  been 
run  out  so  that  nothing  else  would  grow.  A  few 
bushels  of  lime  burnt  from  this  marsh  carbonate, 
would  have  neutralized  the  acid,  which  is  the 
base  of  sorrel;  and  then,  by  the  judicious  appli- 
cation of  vegetable  mold,  these  sterile  fields 
might  have   produced  crops  to  any  an)Ount. 

Probably  their  owners  never  thought  of  this,  or 
thinking,  had  not  energy  to  leave  the  old  track  of 
their  fathers  for  these  "new  fangled  notions  in 
book  farming."  Not  only  should  the  marsh  be 
made  to  contribute  its  stores,  but  every  thing  in 
the  shape  of  vegetable  substances  should  be  added 
to  the  barn-yard,  compost  heap,  o)-  pig  sty,  and 
all  ways  tried  to  add  to  tlie  heap,  and  increase 
the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Very  {'ew  persons  know 
what  a  vast  amount  of  vegetable  matter  is  wasted 
by  being  left  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun, 


rains,  and  dews,  or  scattered  promiscuously  over 
the  fields  where  it  is  of  little  or  no  use.  I  am 
aware  that  farms  may  be  enriched  by  other,  and 
upon  large  farms,  perhaps  cheaper  methods,  by 
plowing  in  green  crops,  by  mineral  manures, 
&c.,  but  of  these  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  speak. 
The  design  of  this  is  to  urge  upon  all  farmers  to 
adopt  all  practical  methods  of  increasing  their 
barn-yard  and  compost  manures.  No  doubt  that 
many  soils  are  deficient  in  the  mineral  salts  that 
constitut)^  so  important  a  part  of  the  ingredients 
of  plants,  and  that  a  proper  application  of  miner- 
al manures  would  be  in  the  highest  degree  pro- 
ductive of  fertility  ;  still  most  farmers  are  not 
yet  sufficiently  learned  in  Agricultural  Chemis- 
try, to  know  what  mineral  matters  are  wanted 
on  such  and  such  soils,  and  tiie  great  mass  will 
still  use  the  old  fashioned  product  of  the  barn-yard. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  would  it  not  be  good  policy 
to  give  a  larger  place  to  the  use,  collection,  and 
application  of  manures,  both  mineral  and  vegeta- 
ble, in  your  truly  valuable  paper,  and  thereby 
promote  the  great  interest  for  which  we  are  all 
seeking,  namely,  the  improvement  of  Agricul- 
ture. Wishing  you  success  in  your  noble  call- 
ing, I  remain  yours,  F.   W.   L. 

Greece,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y. 


"A  Chapter  on  Wool  Growing." 

Mr.  Editor  : — Your  August  number  contains 
an  article  with  the  above  title,  over  the  signa- 
ture of  "  Observer,"  who  appears  to  be  in  some 
difficulty  to  understand  the  statement  in  your 
July  number  concerning  the  fleece  of  my  buck 
•'  Major."  Perhaps  I  ought  to  have  been  more 
explicit;  but  as  I  had  mentioned  in  the  June 
number  that  his  fleece  was  two  years  growth, 
and  supposing  that  those  who  read  that  number 
would  also  read  the  July  number,  I  thought  it 
not  necessary  to  repeat  :  besides,  it  has  been  as- 
certained,  by  fair  trial,  that  a  Merino  sheep 
going  two  years  without  shearing  will  not  add 
over  one-third,  or  at  the  most  one-half,  to  their 
fleece  the  second  year. 

"  Observer"  also  says  that  I  "seem  to  carry  the 
idea  that  there  are  artificial  methods  of  increas- 
ing the  weight  of  wool."  My  language  was,  that.- 
"  there  are  a  good  many  ways  to  get  a  heavy 
fleece,"  which  may  be  done  in  some  cases  where 
the  quantity  of  wool  is  increased,  and  in  other 
cases  where  the  quantity  is  not  increased.  For 
instance,  lambs  dropped  the  first  of  April,  and 
perhaps  in  March,  and  shorn  the  last  of  June ; 
also  sheep  have  been  sown  late  one  season,  to 
obtain  a  heavy  fleece,  .and  the  next  fleece  being 
ghter  was  not  reported.  Sheep  have  been 
smeared  with  tar  and  butter,  instead  of  refuse 
la-rd  and  grease;  and  although  the  former  will 
not  increase  the  quantity  of  wool,  it  adds  to  the 
weight  of  fleece,  as  it  is  not  easily  removed  when 
the  sheep  are  washed,  if  indeed  they  are  washed, 
which  in  some  instences  is  not  the  case,  and  the 
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dirt  that  remains  in  the  wool  adds  to  the  weight, 
without  increasing  the  quantity. 

The  resolution  recently  passed  by  the  New 
York  State  Agricultural  Society,  concerning 
fine  wooled  sheep  and  their  fleeces  which  are 
entered  for  premium  at  the  State  Fair  this  fall, 
shows  that  craft  has  been,  and  may  be,  used  to 
increeise  the  weight  of  fleeces. 

The  Vermont  shephercs  think  if  they  have  a 
buck  that  will  give  from  9  to  11  pounds  of  fine 
wool,  well  washed  on  the  back,  they  have  an  ex- 
tra. Seme  that  are  a  little  coarser  give  more ; 
and  when  on  my  visit  among  them,  I  learned 
that  if  they  had  a  flock  of  ewes  that  would  aver- 
age 5  pound  per  head,  including  lambs,  (year- 
lings,) they  wei'e  satisfied.  Yet  I  have  do  doubt 
but  a  flock  of  Paular  Merinos  may  be  improved 
in  time,  by  improving  from  heavy  fleeced  bucks, 
and  selling  off'  the  lightest  fleeced  sheep  every 
year  and  retaining  all  the  heavy  shearers,  till  a 
whole  flock  even  of  ewes  would  average  5i  or  6 
pound  per  head.  But  it  would  be  difficult  at 
present  to  make  such  improvement,  when  so 
many  are  wishing  to  obtain  them,  and  every  one 
wants  the  best,  Reed  Burritt. 


other  words — does  the  moon  exert  a  direct  and 
perceptible  influence  on  any  plants  ? — and  if  on 
one,  why  not  another,  through  the  entire  list  ? 

Hannibal,  N.  Y.,  1846.  Agricola. 

Remarks. — We  have  never  seen  nor  read  of 
one  well  authenticated  instance  where  any  change 
in  the  moon  affected  in  any  way  a  single  living 
thing,  whether  vegetable  or  animal,  on  this  plan 
et.  Its  power  of  attraction  is  too  small  to  influ  ■ 
ence  active  vital,  or  chemical  operations,  to  any 
appreciable  extent.  Other  causes  than  lunar 
force  produce  the  natural  phenomena  attributed 
to  the  moon. 


Deep  Plowing. 


IiUnar  Influence  on  Vegetation. 

Mr.  Editor  : — As  your  papei'  is  devoted  to 
the  science  and  art  of  Agriculture,  it  should;  m 
it  does,  treat  of  all  the  various  ways  by  .vhich  la- 
bor may  be  saved,  and  yet  not  endanger  the  final 
success  of  the  farmer.     We  are  frequently  in- 
formed, through  the  medium  of  your  paper,  con- 
cerning the  best  methods  of  preparing  tlie  differ- 
int  seeds,  and  likewise  how  to  manage  the  plants, 
rom  their  first  appearance  to  maturity,  in  order 
to  secure  the  most  abundant  harvest.     All  this  is 
well,  and  profitable,  so  far  as  it  goes.     But  as  we 
are,  to  a  great  extent,  dependant  on  Nature  for 
success  in  the  cultivation  of  grains,  why  should 
we  not  be  informed  with  regard  to  the  probable 
effect  that  known  and  stated  changes  in  our  sys- 
tem may  have  on  the  growth  of  our  seeds'? — 
Now  if,  aseome  pretend,   (and  I  am  not  certain 
but  justly,)  the  Moon  exerts  a  direct  influence 
upon  some  particular  seeds — requiring  them  to 
be  sown  at  such  an  age  of  the  lunar  orb  to  ensure 
a  favorable  crop — it  certainly  is  a  fact  of  too  much 
importance  to  be  withheld  from  the  farming  class. 
If  potatoes  must  be  planted  at  a  particular  age  of 
the  moon,   to  grow   well  and  yield  abundantly, 
every  one  ought  to  know  it,  that  he  may  be  prof-  j 
ited  thereby.     The  same  may  be  said  of  flax,  | 
peas,  or  any  of  the  seeds  affected  in  this  manner,  j 
Your  opinion  on  this  point  would  be  quite  ac- 
ceptable.     Is  it  the  age  of  the  moon  that  works : 
such  wonderful  changes,  causing  some  seeds  to  j 
assume  a  peculiar  form,  and  others  to  yield  more 
than  would  have  been  the  case  if  planted  or  sown 
at  any  other  time  ? — or  is  it  because  the  season 
has  progressed  just  far  enough  to  ensure  a  liberal 
reward  to  the  efforts  of  the  husbandman?     In 


I  HAD  a  field  of  13  acres,  naturally  very  poor, 
■(so  much  so,  that  the  fi.-st  natural  production  was 
a  poor  growth  of  sheep  sorrel,  a  certain  indica 
tion  of  sterility,)  which  I  intended  to  put  in  wheal. 
The  summer  was  something  like  the  last,  exces- 
sively dry.  When  the  time  arrived  for  breaking 
up  this  field,  it  was  so  hard  that  a  plow  with  two 
horses  could  not  be  got  into  the  ground.  Four 
horses  were  tried  without  success.  A  coulter 
was  tried  with  two  horses,  but  the  draft  was  too 
great,  and  four  horses  enabled  the  plowman  to 
break  up  the  field. 

_  The  weather  continued  dry,  and  when  it  was 
time^  to  sow  the  wheats  the  plows  were  put  into 
the  field  ffioAted  with  the  coulter,  and  it  plowed 
well.  The  wheat  wag  sown;  no  manure  was 
applied.  The  wheat  when  harvested  was  a  very 
tolerable  crop — for  such  poor  land,  very  good — 
and  there  were  many  places  from  ten  to  twenty 
yards  square,  covered  with  luxuriant  clover.  No 
seed  could  have  been  on  the  land,  and  how  ii 
came  to  grow,  can  only  be  solved  by  future  ex- 
periments). 

The  idea  that  struck  me  (which  I  would  like 
to  see  investigated  by  some  more  scientific  ex- 
perimentalist,) was,  thattlie  plow  having  reached 
deep  into  the  clay  bottom,  (the  top-soil  was  de- 
composed granite,  or  coarse  gravel, )  the  clay  at 
tracted  nitre  from  the  atmosphere,  and  thus  caused 
tlie  growth  of  clover,  which  it  is  believed  will 
only  grow  on  lands  cultivated  for  some  time  and 
manured.  New  land  will  not  produce- clover  if 
very  rich. — R.  in  Southern  Cultivator. 


Agricultural  Fairs  for  1846. 
The  St-ate  and  County  Ag.  F.-iirs  are  to  be  held,  this  Oill, 
(in  the  counties  we  heard  from,)  as  follows.  . — 
New  York  State,  Auburn,  Sept.  15,  16,  17. 

Jefferson  County,  Watertown,      Sept.  1,  2. 

Madison         "  Eaton,  Sept.  23,  23. 

Monroe  '■  Rochester,         (not  determined.) 

Niagara  ■•  Lockport,  Oct.  7,  8. 

Ontario         "  Canandaigua,    Oct.  13,  14. 

Oneida  "  Whitestown,     Sept.  24,  25. 

Onondaga     "  Syracuse,  Oct.  1,  2. 

Onvego         '•  F:iIton,  Sept.  29,  30. 

Orleanis  "  Albion,  Oct.  1,  2. 

Otsego  "  Cooperstown,  Oct.  1,  2. 

Seneca  "  Waterloo,  Oct.  22,  2:3. 

Tompkins      "  Ithaca,  Sept.  29,  30, 

Wayne  ''  Clyde,  Oct.  1,  2. 

Yates,  '■  Perm  Yan,         Oct.  1. 
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Eust  on  Wheat. 

Dr.  Lee — Dear  Sir:  I  notice  your  editorial 
on  the  subject  of  "  Rust  on  WJieat,^^  in  the  Au- 
gust niu-nber  of  the  Genesee  Farmer,  but  am  not 
convinced  that  the  cause  is  truly  gamed,  much 
l'?5?  vroxten.     Inde"--"!  it  is  no  new  thing,  that  the 
learned,  when  w^^   .'.ed  to  a  theory,  are  less  like- 
ly to  accodu:  ;o-  lacts  that  conflict  with  such  the- 
ory, tlian  a  common  observer.     Of  late  it  has 
been  assumed  by  the  savans  of  the  age,  that  most  | 
of  the  troubles  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  oc- 1 
casioned  by  ^\fifngi,  or  parasitic  plants."     Now  I 
it  is  a  little  strange  that   when   these  writers,  I 
among  other  things,  impute  the  potato  rot  to  the  i 
same  cause,  they  do  not  set  about  accounting  for 
the   absence  ol  every  reason  why  these   fungi  i 
have  not  played  these  naughty  tricks  with  that] 
favorite  vegetable,  until  within  a  year  or  two  of 
the  present  period.     The  fungi  are  not  a  new 
creation,  and  ii'they  are  such  a  mischievous  gemis 
as  represented,  what  has  restrained  tlsem  in  by- 
gone years  ? 

But  to  return  :^o  the  subject  of  "Ruston  Whea'." 
Allow  me  to  meet  some  of  the  difficulties  you 
find  in  your  theory,  and  in  this  case  in  particu- 1 
lar,   by  the  theory  I  have  assumed,  and  which  | 
was  publis'h.ed  over  my  signature  some  two  or  j 
three  years  since  in  the  Genesee  Farmer.     They 
are  difficulties  that  the  ablest  of  the  fimg;  advo- 1 
cates  will  find  somewhat  indigestible  ;  and  it  is 
very   probable   they  will   continue    to  call   it  a 
'■'  mysteriovs  calamity,"  so  long  as  tlicy  hold  of 
their   present   opinion.     From   observation   and  j 
inquiry  I  am  fully  satisfied  tiiat  rust  on  wheat  isj 
a  natural  and  not  a  "  mysterious"  I'esult — an  ef- 
fect following  certainly  from  a  known  cause — a 
moist  atmosphere  and  a  hot  sun,  at  a  particular 
crisis.     These  two  causes  create  a  vigorous  sap,  I 
which  rushes  rather  than  flows  to  the  head  of  the 
plant ;  the  kernel  is  filled  to  its  utmost  tension, 
not  with  rich  chyle,  but  limpid  sap  ;  ever)'  vesi- 
cle swollen,  the  article  can  contain  no  more — it 
bursts,  the  sap  exudes,  turns  brown  in  drying, 
and  is  then — rust.     Hence,  1  conclude  that  the 
shrunk  or  shrivelled  kernel  owes  its  leanness  to 
the  bursting  of  the  cuticle,   which  prevents  the 
proper  nutriment  from  reaching  it. 

I  premise  that  this  theory  meets  the  difficulties 
which  you  seem  to  admit  h.eaded  you,  in  account- 
ing for  the  strangeness  of  the  cmc  you  report, 
and  which  you  term  "mysterious."  "  The 
wheat  was  on  dry  gravelly  land,  a  side  hill,  it 
was  sparse,  small  stem  and  leaf,"  open  to  the  di- 
rect rays  of  the  sun  upon  tlie  soil,  and  "  is  nearly 
destroyed,"  while  that  on  the  intervale  ground, 
standing  tall  and  thick,  escaped. 

Now  i  think  it  is  evident,  that  the  warm  hill 
side  land,  "  thin  crop  and  small  growtli,"  would 
feel  the  force  of  the  sun's  rays  in  a  three-fold 
degree,  compared  with  the  intervale  "  thickly 
covered  ;"  and  that  the  rush  of  sap  in  such 
v.ea.her   as   described,    would    be    felt   by   the 


wheat  on  the  hill  side,  in  about  the  same  ratio. 

Observing  farmers,  familiar  with  the  wheat  ci-op, 
know  that  previous  to  the  appearing  of  the  rust 
spots  the  scarf-skin  is  split,  and  several  have  as- 
sured me  that  the  click  or  noise  of  bursting  is 
distinctly  heard  when  they  visit  the  wheat  field 
at  this  critical  juncture.  I  state  another  fact  to 
sustain  my  theory  :  A  farmer  of  my  acquaintance 
had  a  fine  field  of  spring  wheat,  the  soil  was  of 
uniform  quality,  and  the  exposure  the  same,  it 
looked  well ;  upon  about  six  rods  he  had  early 
spread  a  good  coat  of  straw,  which  protected  it 
from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun, — the  soil  was 
common  sandy  loam,  not  rich,  and  the  wheat  did 
not  stand  thick.  Warm  wet  weather  came  on, 
frequent  showers  and  siinshinr.  and  the  crop  be- 
came badly  rusted,  v.ith  the  exception  of  the 
piece  which  had  the  straw  top-dressing,  this 
toholly  escaped.  The  reason  seems  very  obvi- 
ous— the  sun  had  less  power  upon  that  piece,  the 
ground  of  course  was  less  heated,  and  there  was 
consequently  a  less  flow  of  sap. 

Once  more  and  I  submit  the  case.  If  rust  be 
fungi,  please  account  for  the  fact  of  its  seeds  fill- 
ing the  atmosphere  at  this  juncture,  and  its  dis- 
crimination in  selecting,  lodging,  and  growing 
on  a  particular  pari  of  the  wheat  stalk,  usually  a 
small  distance  below  the  head,  (mauger  all  the 
efforts  of  the  rain  to  wasli  it  off,)  instead  of  every 
part  of  the  stalk.  Upon  the  theory  I  advocate, 
that  rust  is  the  inspissated  juice  which  has  flowed 
from  the  wound  and  dried  upon  tlie  stalk,  it  is 
easy  to  account  for  this  portion  of  the  stalk  being 
rusted,  as  here  is  the  bursted  scarf-skin,  and  here 
runs  to  waste  not  only  the  surplus  of  sap,  but  the 
richer  matter  or  chyle  which  forms  the  kernel. 

I  hope  many  farmers  will  try  the  straw  remedy 
next  year  on  a  portion  of  their  wheat  fields,  and 
report  to  you  the  result.  J.  H. 

Rome,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  1846. 


The  Potato  Disease. — A  Remedy. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Although  the  cause  of  the  potato 
disease  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  ascertained, 
yet  if  there  is  a  remedy  or  preventive,  it  is  im- 
portant that  it  should  be  known.  At  our  County 
Fair,  in  October  last,  I  was  surprized  to  see  a 
neighbor  of  mine  bringing  in  a  basket  of  as  fine 
Mercer  potatoes  as  I  ever  saw.  1  said  to  him, 
"  Neighbor  H.,  'now  did  you  procure  such  fine 
potatoes  ? — mine  were  almost  an  entire  failure." 
[lis  reply  was,  "I  cultivated  them  scientifically." 

Some  time  afterwards  I  called  on  iny  neighbor, 
reminded  him  of  his  statement,  and  ask(  d  him  to 
explain.     His  reply  was,  in  substance,  as  follows  : 

The  soil  on  wliich  the  potatoes  grew,  was  a 
sandy  loam — has  been  under  cultivation  twenty- 
five  years,  but  never  had  a  load  of  manure,  (barn- 
yard manure,)  applied  to  it  at  all.  The  crop  of 
1844  was  wheat.  In  the  spring  of  184.5  the  land 
was  plowed  once  only,  about  4  inches  in  depth — 
furrowed  out  3 J  feet  apart — potatoes  cut  small, 
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and  dropped  in  the  furrows  2i  to  3  feet  apart; 
12  bushels  of  seed  planted  on  the  acre.  Before 
the  potatoes  were  covered,  a  handful  of  a  com- 
pound was  thrown  upon  the  seed.     The  com- 


Bees  and  Bee-Hives. 

Mr.  Editor  : — The  Bee  Culture,  which  has 
been  so  long  neglected  in  this  as  well  as  mosi 
other  counties  in  our  State,  appears  to  have  re- 


pound  or  mixture  was  as  follows  :  Leached  ashes,  .ceived  a  new  impetus  from  recent  discoveries 


25  bushels;  plaster,  o  bushels;  quick  lime,  5 
bushels — well  mixed  together.  The  after  cul- 
ture was  only  ordinary.  They  were  dug  about 
the  15th  of  September,  carried  into  the  cellar, 
and  put  in  bins  as  usual,  except  what  were  sold 
in  the  field.     About  the  first  inst..  he  told  me 


judging  from  the  attention  that  the  subject  is  now 
attracting.  Certain  it  is  that  if  farmers  and  bee 
men  could  be  successful  in  the  management  of 
bees  for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  there 
cannot  be  found  any  more  profitable  branch  of 
rural  occupation.     But  bee  men  have   learned 


that  not  a  single  diseased  potatoe  had  at  any  time  |  from  sad  experience  that  the  old  fiishioned  box 
been  found.  hives  are  better  than  the  "  bee  houses,"  expen 


sive   "bee  palaces,"   and  all  the   patent  hives 
hitherto  in  general  use  (which,  by  the  bye,  are 


In  looking  over  some  30  or  40  articles  on  this 
subject,  in  the  various  agricultural  papers  before 

me,  I  have  not  found  that  any  have  used  tlieToi'e-  no  improvements  in  reality,)  put  together — pro- 
going  remedy.  Tobesure  some  have  used  lime — i  vided  that  the  old  comb  be  broken  out  of  them 
others  have  used  plaster — and  others  still  have  j  every  year  or  two.  This  process,  1  am  aware, 
used  ashes,  or  at  least  planted  potatoes  where  ajis  a  dangerous  one,  not  only  to  the  bees,  but  to 
log  heap  had  been  burned.  The  evil  referred  to  j  the  operator  ;  but  I  am  satisfied  from  long  obser- 
is  a  serious  one  ;  and  if  the  aforementioned  com- 1  vation,  and  the  experience  of  bee  culturists  gen- 
position,  thrown  upoi  the  potatoes  before  being;  erally  confirms  the  remark,  that  bees  cannot  live 
covered,  will  prevent  the  evil  on  a  dry,  sandy  |  and  hatch  young  swarms  in  the  same  set  of  cells 
loam  soil,  then  /shall  escape  It  hereafter.  The  |  for  more  than  one  season  without  each  subsequent 
crop  alluded  to  above,  took  the  first  premium —  j  swarm  becoming  more  feeble  or  smaller  than  the 
though  I  do  not  recollect  exactly  the  number  of!  previous  one,  owing  to  their  not  having  been 
bushels.  Yours  trulv,  \  fnlly  developed  in  the  cells,  or  part  of  them  not 

JjOcJqiorl,  Feb.,  l^iQ.  Niagara.        hatching  out  at  all. 

NoTE.-Wc  regret  that  the  above  article,!,  '^}^^^  ^'^"^t^"'^^  are  made  because!  discover 
which  we  intended  to  publish  in  our  April  num- 1  ^^  the  papers  here  that  a  new  hive,  called  Kel- 
ber,  was  mislaid.  It  is  interesting  and  important,  I  ^^y  '^  Alternatmg  Bee-PIive,'  patented  recently, 
even  at  this  time.  If  "  Niagara^^  has  also  tried  i  '^  T""  ""^^''^'^  ^"  ^H^  P"^^""'  ''""'^"',;^  '\  c\^m^eA, 
the  same  experiment,  we  should  be  pleased  to  i  f  ^^^'^^f  §»"^,f.  advantag-es  over  a  1  others  now 
learn  the  result-and  promise  that  his  favor  shall  I  ^^°^'^  ^he  public,  and  to  be  founded  upon  entire- 
not  be  delayed  in  like  manner  asabove.-[ED     1^^  "^^^'  P^^^c.ples,  by  means  of  wnich  swarms 


Informatioil  Respectfully  Desired. 


can  be  preserved  and  increased  ad  infinitum. 

Now  I  am  one  of  those  who  wish  to  be  satis- 

,     ^,    .  ,,    ^,  .  •       1        ,      fied  before  I  praise  or  condemn  anything,  and  I 

As  Chairman  of  a  Committee,  appomted  at  the  I  j.^^^     .^-jgh  that  some  of  your  subscribers  or  cor- 

rosponaents  v/ho  may  be  acquainted  with  these 

t  ion      rtfrv!/-^..7-v^-».  u      ;-,-.<i^4^u^-..   irtrt*-      tt*,-^^r^ii^^4-i  I  .'.  i 

inf  ' 

quests  the  Secretaries  of  all  Agricultural  Socio-  j  advertisement  says,)  will  inform  the  farmers  of 
ties  and  Farmers'  Clabs  m  the  Lnite<l  btates,  to  j  ^j,-^  ^osinty,  througii  your  columns,  of  the  prac- 
address  to  him  a  note,  stating  the  locahty  of  the  |  ^j^^j  ^.^^.J^g  and  management  of  bees  in  them, 

and  wherein  their  principles  arc  entirely  new  or 


lion,  at  New  York,  in  October  last,   "to  collect  i  ,^;;,^g^  ^^.  ^^^  ^,^^^^^^  ^j^^t  has  attended  their  use 
mformation"   the   undersigned   respectfully  re- !  ,vi,erever  it  maybe,  (in  Yates  co.   I  think  the 


Society,    and  the   names   of  the   President   and 
Secretary. 

The  list,  when  completed,  will  be  printed,  and 
a  copy  sent  to  each  Secretary.  The  object  is  to 
establish  the  means  of  correspondence,  and  in^ 


worthy  •^\'  attention. 

There  are  so  many  humbugs  and  failures  in 
bee-hives  now  in  use,  that  these  hives,  if  any  bet- 
ter, should  be  adopted,   and  if  not  the  farmers 


terchange  of  information  and  views,  for  the  bet- 1  3,^^^^^  ^^^^  ,^g  .-heated  and  induced  to  buy  them, 
ter  protection  of  the  rights,  and  more  efficient  1  p^j..^jgj.3  ^^.^.^^  no  fancy  hives;— they  want  good 
improvement  of  the  practice,  of  agriculture.  ^-^-^^  ^^,^^j  ^^eap  stock  hives,  such  as  will  be  easy 

Agricultural  and  other  editors  are  respectfully !  ^^  management  and  control,  and  will  be  in  some 


requested  to  give  this  one  insertion.  There  are 
nearly  600  such  societies  and  Clubs  in  Great 
Britain,  all  well  known  to,  and  in  correspond- 
ence with  each  other. 

J.  S.   Skinner,  New  York. 


The  finer  the  seed  to  be  sown,  the  finer  should 
be  the  soil  in  which  it  is  placed.  The  earth 
must  come  in  contact  with  the  seed. 


way  a  preventive  to  the  ravages  of  the  boe-moth. 
Let  us  imderstand  what  we  buy  from  practical 
men  who  know  something  in  regard  to  the  sub- 
ject. Respectfully  yours, 

An  Apiarian. 
Salitia,  Onondaga  Co.,  July,  1846. 

He  tiiat  rewards  the  deserving  makes  himself 
one  of  the  number. 
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T3ie  Hessian  Fly.  (Cecidomyia  destructor.) 

This  is  one 
of  the  most  de- 
*  structive  i  n  - 
sects  in  this 
country.  It  lias 
a  black  head, 
chest  &  wings, 
( and  a  brownish 
b  od  y .  T  w  o 
generations  arc 
often,  if  not  al- 
ways, produced 
the  first  in  spring,  the  second  in 
The  females  lay  their  eg^i  on  the 
leaves  of  young  wheat,  which  hatch  in  a  few 
days,  and  the  worm  descends  between  the  outer 
covering  and  inner  part  of  the  stem,  down  to  the 
earth.  It  is  there  changed  into  a  gnat  of  the 
size  and  something  of  the  appearance  of  a  flax- 
seed, as  represented  at  letter  a  in  the  accompa- 
nying illustration.  Here  the  fall  generation 
remain  till  spring  when  they  .are  transformed 
into  winged  insects.  The  grubs  destroy  the 
plant  by  sucking  its  juices,  and  robbing  it  of  its 
proper  nutriment.  The  letter  b  is  a  drawing  of 
this  insect. 

The  Wheat  Midge  or  Fh/,  ( Cccidomia  Tri- 
hei,)  fig.  a,  is  a  severe  pest  in  many  sections. 
it  is  smaller  than  the  Hessian  fly,  of  a  yellow 
color,  with  clear  wings.  They  ai-e  seen  in 
June  when  the  wheat  is  in  blossom,  and  the  eggs 
are  deposited  at  dusk  in  the  scales  of  the  chaff. 
The  maggots  are  of  a  yellow  color,  changing  to 
a  brown.  They  eat  the  young  kernel  as  it  is 
forming,  g  represents  one  of  these  worms 
magnified.  The  .maggots  fall  to  the  ground, 
enter  it,  and  change  into  chrysales,  and  come 
forth  perfect  insects  in  the  spring. 

Unfortunately,  we  know  of  no  reliable  pre- 
ventives of  the  injuries  that  annually  occur  from 
these  flies.  The  wheat  growers  in  the  vicinitv 
of  the  residence  of  the  editor,  sow  late  and 
feed  close  with  sheep  to  destro}^  the  nits  deposit- 
ed in  the  fall  by  the  Hessian  fly  ;  and  some 
have  tried  burning  sulj)hur,  at  evening,  on  the 
windward  side  of  wheat  fields,  in  order  to  di-ive 
off  the  wheat  midge. 

To  Correspondents. 

Communications  have  been  received  durino- 
the  past  month  from  L.,  A.  H.,  Isaac  Cushman^ 
.1.  H.,  Eli  Dickinson,  S.  W.,  Joseph  Penning- 
ton, I).  A.  Ogden,  Jason  Smith,  S.  F.  S.,  Reed 
Burritt,  A.  Dorsey,  II.,  C. 

Books,  pamplilets,  &c.,  have  been  received 
from  variojs  sources.  They  will  be  noticed 
hereafter. 


The  engraving  of  "  Ide's  Patent  Wheel  Cul- 
tivator," intended  for  this  number,  is  not  yet 
completed.  We  shall  endeavor  to  give  it,  w'ith 
a  description,  next  month. 


State  Fair  at  Auburn. 

We  liope  to  see  the  farmers  in  Western  New 
York  turn  out  in  their  strength,  and  with  their 
best  articles  for  exhibition,  to  attend  this  annual, 
and  truly  useful  Rukal  Jubilee.  The  agricul- 
tural reputation  of  this  portion  of  the  State  is  in- 
volved in  the  matter  of  making  the  exhibition 
creditable  to  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  tillers 
of  its  excellent  soil. 

Although  the  season  has  not  been  so  favorable 
as  we  could  wish,  still  we  doubt  not  the  display 
will  be  large,  beautiful,  and  most  interesting. — 
All  should  attend  who  can  make  it  convenient  to 
do  so.  The  good  people  of  Auburn,  and  the 
worthy  President  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Sherwood, 
will  look  well  to  the  point  of  providing  ample 
accommodations,  and  at  fair  prices. 


American  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture. 

The  number  for  July,  August,  and  September 
of  this  useful  Quarterly  is  before  us.  It  contains 
many  valuable  communications  and  editorial  ar- 
ticles. Our  friend  II.  S.  Randall,  Esq.,  of 
Cortland,  gives  a  graphic  and  interesting  sketch 
of  an  "Agricultural  and  Geological  trip  to  Car- 
bondale,"  during  which  he  entered  the  coal 
mines,  and  collected  many  specimens  of  fossil 
plants.  If  Mr.  R.  has  any  duplicates,  we  hope  h^ 
will  not  forget  the  geological  cabinet  now  form- ' 
ing  in  connection  with  the  Western  New  York 
Agricultural  School. 

The  price  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agri- 
culture has  been  reduced  to  $2  a  year.  Pub- 
lished by  Huntington  &  Savage,  216  Pearl 
street,  New  York. 


Bloody  Milk. 

Mr.  Wxldman  of  Castile,  says  : — 

"  I  wish  to  ask  of  you,  or  some  of  your  correspondents, 
what  I  can  do  for  a  likely  young  cow  I  liave  that  came  in 
last  spring,  and  has  given  bloody  milk  for  the  last  two  or 
three  weeks.  I  have  had  recommended  garget  root  and  ni- 
tre, both  of  which  I  have  tried,  and  see  no  good  result.  I 
still  continue  to  milk  her,  and  feed  it  to  tlie  hogs,  in  hopes 
that  there  is  something  I  can  do  for  her  that  will  restore  her 
milk,  as  she  is  of  a  superior  breed  which  I  wish  to  keep  on 
my  farm." 

Blood  in  milk  arises  from  the  rupture  of  blood 
vessels  in  the  lacteal  gland,  where  the  milk  is 
secreted  from  arterial  blood.  One  has  to  rely 
mostly  on  Nature  to  heal  the  bleeding  vessels. 
Quack  nostrums  can  do  but  little  good  at  best, 
and  may  injure  the  general  health  of  a  valuable 
cow.  Milk  very  gently  three  times  a  day,  and 
wasli  the  bag  in  cold  water,  made  colder  by  the 
solution  of  a  little  salt.  The  object  of  frequent 
milking  is  to  avoid  the  great  distension  of  the 
vessels  in  the  gland,  and  their  liability  to  bleed  ; 
while  the  application  of  cold  water  will  serve, 
like  applying  it  to  the  forehead  or  back  of  the 
neck  to  check  bleeding  at  the  nose,  to  contract 
the  open  mouths  of  the  capillaries  which  exude 
blood  into  the  milk. 
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Cook's  Patent  Reaping  Machine. 


The  above  engraving  represents  a[*Reaping 
Machine  recently  invented  and  patented  by  TVIr. 
Andrew  J.  Cook,  of  Delplii,  Ind.  We  know 
nothing  of  the  Machine,  except  from  a  hand- 
bill sent  us  by  Mr.  Cook,  and  can  therefore  ex- 
press no  opinion  as  to  its  merits. 

In  his  advertisement  Mr.  C.  says — '•  The  ma- 
chine is  capable  (with  the  assistance  of  a  boy 
and  two  horses,)  to  perform  the  labor  of  eight 
or  ten  good  cradlers,  and  in  a  style  too,  not 
to  be  excelled  by  the  best  of  reapers.  It  not 
only  cuts  the  grain  enough  cleaner  than  the 
cradler  to  pay  the  expense  of  harvesting,  but  it 
leaves  it  in  a  much  belter  condition  for  binding 
than  though  it  were  raked  after  the  cradle.  It 
is  susceptible  of  being  altered  to  cut  the  stubble 
of  various  heights,  to  suit  the  height  of  the 
grain.  Where  it  is  smooth,  it  can  cut  within 
four  inches  of  the  ground,  if  required.  For 
grain  that  is  very  heavy  or  very  tall,  the  ma- 
chine may  be  raised  to  cut  the  stubble  as  high  as 
fifteen  inches  from  the  ground.  It  being  thus 
arranged,  it  is  capable  of  harvesting  Wheat,  Rye, 
Oats,  Barley.  Buck-Wheat,  Flax,  Hemp,  and 
other  small  grain,  with  much  greater  facility 
than  the  usual  way  of  harvesting." 

Inquiries. 

Editor  Gen.  Farmer  : — I  wish  to  inquire 
relative  to  the  best  method  of  applying  unleached 
ashes  to  wheat.  If  sown,  the  best  time  and  quan- 
tity per  acre  1 — oi-,  if  applied  to  the  land  before 
seeding  ?  Also,  how  much  to  the  acre,  and  time 
of  application  1 

Also  should  like  to  know  the  prices  of  farming 
implements  that  are  advertised  or  noticed ;  or 
rather,  when  you  notice  or  advertise,  it  would 
be  highly  gratifying  to  us  of  the  west  to  have  the 
price  of  such  implements  affixed.  I  do  not  know 
but  that  you  affix  the  cost  to  all  that  you  are  al- 
lowed— if  so,  I  beg  pardon  for  the  suggestion. — 
If  in  your  power  I  should  like  to  know  the  cost 
of  the  best  seed  sower. 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  your  very  valua- 
ble paper  but  a  short  time,  (with  a  club  from 
Spring  Arbor,)  and  think  the  worth  of  each  num- 
ber equal  to  the  cost  of  a  volume. 


The  wheat  crop  in  this  section  has  been  ma- 
terially injured  by  the  frost — one  quarter  at  least. 
The  harvest  commenced  the  first  of  July,  being 
from  ten  to  fifteen  days  earlier  than  usual. 

I  notice  communications  in  the  Farmer  rela- 
tive to  besmearing  sheep  with  lard,  oil,  &c.  &c. 
T  should  like  to  know  for  what  purpose  it  is  done. 

P.  S.  I  have  this  season  found  in  the  straw 
of  wheat  a  small  yellow  worm — most  generally 
in  tlie  first  joint — but  sometimes  in  the  second. 
The  berry  did  not  appear  to  be  aflfected  by  it. — 
Can  you  give  any  information  respecting  it  ? 
Yours,  &c.,  Isaac  Cushman. 

Concord,  Mich.,  Aug.  3,  1846. 

Remarks. — We  shall  give  an  article  on  the 
subject  of  using  and  applying  unleached  ashes,  in 
our  next  or  a  future  number,  which  will  fully 
answer  your  inquiries.  The  price  of  the  best 
seed  sower,  in  this  section,  (Seymour's,)  is  $4.5. 
It  is  for  sale  in  this  city,  as  will  be  seen  by  ref- 
erence to  our  advertising  pages.  We  generally 
give  the  prices  of  all  agricultural  implements 
that  we  notice  or  advertise,  if  permitted.  Rela- 
tive to  smearing  sheep,  see  articles  by  '  Observer' 
and  'Reed  Burritt,'  in  this  and  August  numbers. 

Mildew. 

This  substance  which 
attacks  the  leaves  of  the 
hop,  grapevine, pea  wheat, 
grass,  fruit  trees,  and  oth- 
er vegetables,  is  now  re- 
garded as  a  distinct  race 
of  parasitic  plants.  One 
of  the  commonest  forms 
of  the  white  mildew  that 
covers  leaves  is  that  of 
the  Aspergillus,  (Fig.  1:) 
a,  is  the  plant  enlarged. 
The  mildew  of  roots, 
which  destroys  potatoes, 
&c.,  is  usually  the  Rhiz- 
octonia,  (Fig.  2.) 

Remedies. — Charcoal, 
ashes,  salt,  and  lime,  have  all  been  used  success- 
fully as  preventives  on  land  much  subjected  to 
this  calamity.     They  are  sown  broadcast. 
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Experiment  in  Wheat  Culture. 

BY    SAMUEL    DAVIDSON,    GREECE. 

Secretary  of  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Sociehj  : 

Sir — Since  the  organization  of  the  State 
Agricuhural  Societ}^,  (as  well  as  county  socie- 
ties,) experiments  in  that  profession  have  been 
numerous,  and  I  hope  they  will  redound  in  much 
practical  good  to  the  agricultural  community ; 
and  as  1  have  been  one  ofthat  class  of  experiment- 
alists, I  will  take  the  liberty  to  give  you  a  few 
details  of  one  of  my  own  on  a  field  of  wheat  I 
harvested  last  July. 

About  the  middle  of  June,  1844,  I  finished 
breaking  up  a  field  containing  nine  acres,  (chain- 
ed ;)  hai-rowed  the  same  about  the  middle  of  July, 
and  about  four  weeks  after  dragging,  I  cross 
plowed  the  same ;  after  plowing,  I  harrowed  it 
again,  and  on  the  lOfh-of  September  I  finished 
plowing  the  third  and  last  time  ;  after  which,  I 
divided  the  field  into  six  parcels,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  diagram,  and  treated  as  hereinafi;er 
mentioned. 


No.  ij 

No.  :! 

No.  2. 

contams 

1      fontauis 

contains 

380  .square 

1  153  square 

2.3G  square 

rods. 

rods. 

rods. 

!        10<)  bushels 

j  30  bushels 

12  bushels 

■ind  It  pounds. 

i   17  pounds. 

32  pounds. 

Part  flint, 

i     All  flint. 

All  flint. 

and  part  bearded 

1 

Tuscany. 

1 

No.  5 

1        No  4. 

No.  1. 

contains 

contains 

conlauis 

315  square 

1  126  square 

210  square 

rod.s. 

rods. 

rods. 

77  bushels. 

1  21  bushels 

37  bushels 

!  20  pounds. 

20  pounds. 

All  bearded 

All  flint. 

Piiri  Hint  and 

Tuscany 

1 

1 
j 

part   bearded 
Tuscany. 

• 

1.  Sowed  as  above  prepared. 

2.  1  put  on  sixteen  bushels  of  horn  sha- 


No, 

No, 
vings. 

No.  3.  I  put  ten  bushels  of  horn  shavings  and 
and  fifty  bushels  of  leached  ashes. 

No.  4.   I  put  fifty  bushels  of  leached  ashes. 

No.  5.  I  put  one  hundred  bushels  of  leached 
ashes  and  one  barrel  of  salt ;  and  on 

No.  6.  I  put  one  hundred  bushels  of  leached 
ashes,  one  Ijarrel  of  salt,  and  twenty  bushels  of 
horn  shavings.  The  above  were  all  applied  to 
the  ground  before  the  wheat  was  sowed. 

On  the  19th  of  September  I  sowed  my  wheal, 
which  was  all  well  brined  and  limed,  and  all  har- 
rowed the  day  it  was  sowed  ;  and  on  tlie  seventh 
day  of  July  last,  I  commenced  harvesting  the 
above,  (which  was  fully  ripe  for  the  sickle,)  and 
in  harvesting,  putting  in  the  barn,  threshing, 
measuring,  and  weighing,  the  several  parcels 
were  kept  separate  —  and  the  product  of  each 


piece  is  set  in  its  proper  place  in  the  above  dia" 
gram. 

The  whole  expense  of  salt,  ashes,  and  horn 
shavings,  was  eight  dollars  and  forty-five  cents, 
on  the  ground  ;  two  days'  work  with  a  team,  in 
spreading  the  ashes,  three  dollars — which  was 
done  with  a  shovel,  and  out  of  the  cart;  one  day 
sowing  the  salt  and  horn  shavings,  seventy-five 
cents.  The  whole  amount  of  extra  expense 
(from  the  usual  cour.se  of  fallowing  without  ma- 
nure,) does  not  exceed  twelve  dollars  and  twenty- 
five  cents. 

The  two  varieties  of  wheat,  the  flint  and  beard- 
ed Tuscany,  as  marked  in  the  diagram,  weighed 
as  follows :  Flint  64  pounds  to  the  bushel,  and 
Tuscany  d6  pounds. 

As  much  has  been  said  in  agricultural  journals 
about  gtiano,  and  its  fertilizing  properties,  ascer- 
tained from  analysis,  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  every  farmer  may  make  some  tons  a 
year  of  an  equal  fertilizer,  and  at  a  trifling  ex- 
pense per  ton,  compared  to  guano. 

Within  the  last  twelve  months,  I  have  pre- 
pared and  applied  several  tons,  with  satisfactory 
results.  One  instance  I  will  here  state,  after  tel- 
ling the  manner  of  preparing -the  above  men- 
tioned substitute. 

To  one  barrel  of  human  urine,  I  add  si:<  pounds 
of  sulphate  of  magnesia;  after  dissolving  the 
salts,  I  mix  this  with  as  much  dry  gypsum  as 
will  form  a  mass  about  the  consistency  of  leached 
ashes ;  of  this  I  apply  three  bushels  per  acre,  to 
grass  or  plowed  land. 

On  the  fi]'st  of  May  last  I  commenced  plaster- 
ing with  dry  plaster  a  field  of  six  acres,  (old 
meadow;)  on  the  first  acre  I  put  three  bushels 
of  dry  plaster;  the  next  two  acres  I  put  the 
above  preparation  three  bushels  per  acre  ;  on 
the  balance  of  the  field  I  put  dry  plaster,  three 
bushels  per  acre ;  I  tlten  turned  the  sward  over 
and  prepared  it  with  the  harrow  for  corn,  and 
planted  it.  When  the  corn  came  up,  I  put  dry 
plaster  over  tlio  whole  alike,  and  tilled  it  all 
alike.  The  last  of  September  1  chained  off  an 
acre  of  that  which  had  the  compound  on,  and 
another  beside  it  of  equal  quality  of  soil,  and 
each  were  husked  separate ;  the  first  yield  was 
one  hundred  and  twenty-two  busliels,  and  the 
other  ninety.  So  my  thirty-two  bushels  did  not 
cost  to  exceed  one  cent  per  bushel. 

Greece,  Monroe  co^  N.  Y. 

Drouth. — The  southern  portion  of  iMonroe, 
and  a  part  of  Livingston  county  have  suffered 
very  severely  from  a  lack  of  rain,  in  the  months 
of  .Tuly  and  August.  Potatoes  and  corn  have 
been  much  injured,  and  will  not  average  more 
than  half  crops.  The  dry  weather  has  greatly 
favored  the  multiplication  of  insects,  such  as 
gras-shoppers,  bugs,  ants,  worms,  flies,  &c.,  which 
have  eaten,  and  otherwise  destroyed  crops  to  a 
vast  amount.  Misfortunes  of  this  kind  seem  to 
be  without  remedy- 
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Blonroe  County  Ag^coltural  Society. 

Fair  to  be  held  in  Rochester,  on  Thursday  and 
Friday,  Oct.  15  and  16. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Monroe  Co.  Ag.  Society, 
held  on  the  11th  of  August,  1846,  it  was  voted 
to  hold  the  next  Annual  Fair  and  Cattle  Show  in 
Rochester,  on  the  15th  and  16th  days  of  October 
ensuing. 

The  Awarding  Committees  on  the  Premium 
List*  were  appointed  as  follows  : 

CATTLE. 
Class  L — Thorougk-hred  Durhams,    Ilerefurds,  Divons, 
and  Ai/rshires. — Thos,  Weddle,    Rocbesler  ;    Allen   Frost, 
Brighton  ;  Gideon  Ramsdell,  Perrinton. 

Class  I!. — Native  or  Grade  ;  Bulls.  Steers,  and  Fat  Cat- 
<^.— Samuel  Miller,  renficld  ;  Thos.  U.  Uy.xlt,  Rochester; 
John  Row,  Riga. 

Class  III. — Nalwe  or  Grade  ;  Working  Oxen,  Milch 
Cows,  and  He'fcrs — Welh  Springer,  Henrietta;  Wm.  R. 
Booth,  Gates  ;  Sylvonter  Tracy.  Pen'-icld. 

STUD  AND  MATCHED  HORSES. 
Gen.  Theron  Brown,  Wheatland  ;  Oliver  Culver,  Brigh- 
ton ;  Henry  Paddock,  Fenfield. 

MARES  AND  COLTS. 
Jirah  Blackmir,  Wheatland  ;  Joseph  Christopher,  Brigh- 
ton ;  Joseph  S.  Hmford,  Riga. 

SHEEP. — L(mg  or  Coarse  Wooled. 
Mattathias  Garritt,  Gates  ;  Gen.  R.  Harmon,  Wheatland; 
Wm.  C.  Cornell,  Henrietta. 

SHEEP.— F/wf  Wooled. 
Ashbel  A.  IToemer,  Riga  ;  Romania  Hart,  Brighton  ;  Ca- 
leb K.  Hobbie,  ironHequoit  ;  Mr.  Robinson,  Chili  ;  Robert 
Staples,  Sweden. 

SWLNE. 
S.  P.  Gould,  Brighton  ;    Elihu  Kirby,  Henrilta  :    Mills 
l.andon,  Ogden. 

FIELD   CROPS. 
John  H.  Robinson,  Henriett<» ;  F.  P.  Root,  Sweden  ;  C. 
F.  Crosman,  Brighton. 

BUTTER  AND  CHEESE. 
Alfred   Fitch,  Riga  ;    H.  N.  Langworthy,    Irondeqiioit  ; 
F.li.sha  Larmon,  Wheatland. 

HONEY  AND  SUGAR. 
Geo.  C.  Latta,  Greece  ;    Oliver  Harroun,  Ogden  ;   Asa 
.\dams,  Riga. 

HORTICULTURAL. 
L.  B.  Langworthy,  Rochester  ;  Asa  Rowe,  Sweden  ;  J. 
W.  BLseell,  Brighton. 

NON   ENUMERATED  ARTICLES. 
Geo.  L.  Beckwith,  Henrietta  ;  Hall  Colby,  Greece  ;  B. 
Wing,  Irondequoit. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 
Wm.  Otis,  Gates  ;  Rosvvell  Hart,  Brighton  :  B.  F.  Smith, 
Rochester. 

PLOWING  IMATCH. 
Elisha  Harmon,  Wheatland  ;  John  H.  Robinson,  Henri- 
etta ;  Dennis  Church,  Riga. 

LADIES  DEPARTMENT. 
James  H.  Watts,  D.  D.  T.  Moore,  Rochester  ;  H.  S.  Pot- 
tor,  Pittsford. 

Ladies. — Mrs.  F.  P.  Root,  Sweden  ;  Mrs.  H.  S.  Potter, 
Pittsford  ;  Mrs.  Dr.  Hrowii,  Rochester. 
COMMITTEE  OF  ARRANGEMENTS  FOR  FAIR. 
Jas.  P.  Fogg,  D.  D.  T.  Moore,  Jas.  H.  Watts,  Wm.  Buell, 
J.  W.  Bisseli,  Nathaniel  Hayward. 


*  The  Premium  List  was  published  in  the  May  number 
of  the  Farmer.  In  addition  to  the  List  then  published,  the 
Society,  at  its  recent  meeting,  determined  to  oflcr  the  samo 
premiums  on  Fruits  and  Vegetables  as  were  oftered  last  year, 
as  follows  : 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES. 

For  the  best  12  v^aricties  of  apples,  3  of  each, $;?  00 

Second  best,  do., vol.  Transaciions. 

Third  beet,      do., two  vols.  Genesee  Farmer. 

For  the  best  dozen  pears,  plums,  peaches,  and  quinces,  1  00 


For   the  best  new  seedling  apnle,  pear,  and  peach, 

each, T vol.  Transactions. 

For  the  best  sample  of  grapes  ripened  in  the  open  air,  2  00 

Second  best,  do. , vol.  Transa<tion8. 

Third  best,      do.. two  vols.  Genesee  Fanner. 

For  the  best  two  each,  of  musk  melons,  water  melons, 

pumpkins,  squashes,  and  egg  plants, I  OO 

For  the  best  two  heads  each,  of  caulillower  and  broooli,  1  00 

Best  six  each,  of  beets,  carrots,  parsneps,  turneps,  sal- 
sify, celery,  cabbages,  onions,  and  tomatoes,  each 
kind, - 1  00 

Washing  Clothes. 

Mr.  Editor  ; — I  read  in  your  paper  a  desire 
to  hear  from  the  liadies — farmer's  wives,  I  mean. 
I  have  lately  found  a  new  v/ay  of  Washing,  which 
I  think  is  a  great  help,  although  I  never  saw  it  in 
print.     It  consists  in  using  turpentine. 

My  mode  of  using  it  is,  to  take  the  men's  week 
shirts  Sunday  evening,  and  put  them  into  cold 
water  to  soak  until  morning,  when  I  place  them 
in  a  chaldron  kettle,  with  a  good  suds,  and  add 
the  turpentine,  and  set  them  a  boiling  till  after 
breakfast,  say  one  hour.  I  tlien  take  them  into 
a  barrel  and  pound  them  hard  ;  rub  them  on  a 
wash-board,  soap  them,  and  lay  them  by  till  their 
time  comes  to  boil  again,  and  spread  them  on  the 
grass.  I  use  two  table-spoons  full  of  turpentine 
to  three  or  four  pails  of  water.  Mary  P. 

Bafavia,  June  21,  1846, 

The  Editor  is  indebted  to  Mrs.  Samuel  Da- 
vidson of  Greece,  for  the  following  recipe  : 

Take  2  gallons  soft  soap  ;  a  like  quantity  of 
rain  water ;  2  lbs.  sal.  soda,  and  1  tea-cup  full 
spirit  of  turpentine  :  beat  tliem  well  together. — 
For  suds  use  1  tea-cup  full  of  the  above  com- 
pound to  a  pailful  of  rain-water,  and  boil  from  15 
to  25  minutes,  when  it  is  ready  for  use.  This 
preparation  is  said  to  save  half  the  ordinary  labor 
of  washing  clothes. 

Western  New  York  Agiicultural  School. 

The  Proprietors  of  this  Institution  have  pleas- 
ure in  announcing  to  its  friends  and  the  public  that  ita  sec- 
ond term  will  commence,  under  the  mjst  favorable  auspices, 
on  the  2i)th  of  September  next.  The  year  is  divided  into 
four  quarters  of  11  weeks  each,  but  no  extra  charge  will  be 
made  to  permanent  pupils  staying  a  year,  for  board  and  tui- 
tion during  vacations,  if  they  remain  at  the  School. 

The  studies  persued  are  Chemistry  with  the  practical 
analysis  of  soils,  fertilizers,  &c.;  Geology,  Botany,  Com- 
parative Anatomy  with  dissections.  Physiology,  Natural 
History,  Book  Keeping,  Surveying,  Practical  Farming  and 
Gardening,  beside  the  study  of  the  Languages  and  Mathe- 
matics, as  usually  taught  in  colleges.  The*  undersigned 
have  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  R.  K.  Sanford,  of  Fulton, 
a  gentleman  of  high  mathematical  and  literary  attainments, 
to  aid  them  in  the  I^iterary  Departments  of  the  School. — 
They  have  also  a  Priinury  Department  for  giving  lessons  in 
all  branches  of  a  good  English  Education.  Wh;itever  pur- 
suit the  student  may  wish  to  follow  in  after  life,  it  is  the 
purp>oso  of  those  having  charge  of  this  Institution,  to  qualify 
him  for  its  duties,  to  tli?  extent  of  a  thorough,  practical  ed- 
ucaiion,  embracing  a  liberal  range  of  the  Natural  Scienoes. 

When  the  weather  is  suitable  for  out  door  work,  pupils 
will  labor  from  one  to  two  hours  a  day.  receive  instruction 
in  rural  affairs.  Strict  attention  will  pe  paid  to  their  morals. 
They  will  board  in  the  family  of  the  Principal,  and  attend 
church  with  the  same. 

Terms  $2-5  a  quarter,  or  $100  per  annum     including 
board,  washing,  tuition,  lights,  and  firewood. 
DANIEL  LEE, 
RAWSON  HARMON,  Jr. 

Wheatland,   Aug.  &'>,  184C. 
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Fine  Summer  Pears. 

We  give  below  figures  of  four  very  fine  vari- 
eties of  Summer  Pears,  which  we  have  tested 
fully,  and  recommend  with  confidence  to  those 
embarking  in  the  culture  of  this  delicious  fruit. 
The  figures  are  from  specimens  of  this  season's 
growth,  and  the  notes  accompanying  were  made 
as  the  fruit  ripened. 

The  culture  of  the  Pear  is  but  beginning  to 
receive  due  attention,  throughout  a  great  portion 
of  the  country.  Only  in  a  kw  of  our  best  gar- 
dens a  good  early  pear  is  to  be  found ;  rarely 
any  appear  in  our  markets,  indeed,  we  may  say. 
The  one  is  the  "  Summer  Bell,"  an  inferior 
coarse  variety,  which  we  hope  will  soon  be  sup- 
planted by  the  really  delicious  sorts,  among  which 
are  the  following : 


Fig.   19.     Madela'me. 

Madelaine — (Fig.  19.) — This  is  an  unsur- 
passed early  variety,  ripening  from  the  20th  to 
the  end  of  July.  Fruit  about  medium  size  ; 
regular  top  shaped,  with  a  little  knob  on  one 
side  at  the  base  of  the  stalk.  Stalk  \h  to  2  inch- 
es long,  stout,  and  usually  curved.  Eye  nearly 
even  with  the  surface  of  the  fruit.  Skin  pale 
green,  assuming  a  shade  of  lemon  color  when 
fully  ripe — with  frequently  a  slight  tinge  of  red 


on  the  sunny  side.  Flesh  white,  delicate,  melt- 
ing, and  sweet,  with  abundance  of  fine  flavored 
juice.  The  tree  is  a  vigorous,  upright  grower, 
with  rich,  glossy,  flat  leaves. 

It  succeeds  equally  well  on  the  quince  and  the 
pear  stock.  This  season  we  had  a  young  tree, 
only  two  years  planted  out  and  four  years  old, 
that  produced  a  fine  crop.  The  fruit  hung  in 
clusters  of  4  to  6  full,  well  grown  specimens  in 
each.  Mr.  J.  M.  Whitney  of  this  city,  has  a 
fine  standard  tree  which  has  been  bearing  for 
many  years,  and  produces,  annually,  abundant 
crops. 

Skinless — (Fig.  20.) — This  is  an  "excellent 
variety  ripening  with  us  about  the  first  of  August, 

immediately  af- 
ter the  Made- 
laine. Fruit  me- 
dium, or  rather 
below  medium 
size  ;  regular 
pyriform  shape- 
obtuse,  and  gen- 
erally somewhat 
wrinkled  at  the 
base  of  the  stem. 
Stalk  slender 
and  about  IJ  to 
\h  inches  long. 
Calyx  pretty 
large,  and  open 
nearly  even  with 
the  surface. — 
Skin  very  thin, 
pale  green,  be- 
coming light  yel- 
low at  maturity, 
with  a  sprinkling 
of  dull  red  spots 
on  one  side. — 
Flesh  white,  jui- 
cy, melting,  and 

Sampean  or  Skinless.     Fig.  20.         fine  flavored. 

The  tree  is  a  rapid,  handsome  grower,  vigor- 
ous and  erect,  with  rich  shining  foliage.  The 
fruit  is  produced  in  fine  clusters.  The  specimens 
before  us  are  from  a  standard  tree  some  7  years 
old.  We  have  not  yet  tested  it  on  the  quince, 
but  think  it  will  succeed  well. 

BeMe  de  Bruxelles,  or  Belle  d^Aouf. — (Fig. 
21.) — This  is  every  way  a  splendid  fruit — as  yet 
quite  scarce  in  this  country — ripening  with  us 
from  the  10th  to  the  last  of  August.  Large, 
pyriform,  quite  broad  at  the  base  and  tapering 
regularly  into  the  base  of  the  stem,  wliere  it  is 
usually  a  little  wrinkled.  Stalk  an  inch  and  a 
half  to  2  inches  long,  stout  and  curved,  with  gen- 
erally a  flesh  knob  on  the  extremity  next  the 
_ti-ee.  Calyx  quite  open,  even  with  the  surface. 
Skin  rich  yellow  at  maturity,  covered  with  small 
green  specks  and  a  tinge  of  red  on  the* exposed 
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aide.  Flesh  white,  fine  grained,  melting,  juicy, 
sweet,  and  fine  flavored.  The  tree  is  a  very 
rapid,  strong  grower;  it  bears  early,  and  the 
most  abundant  crops,  particularly  on  the  quince. 
The  specimens  before  us  are  from  a  tree  only  3 
years  old  on  the  quince,  about  5  feet  high.  It 
bore  this  season  some  60  specimens,  and  at  the 
same  time  made  shoots  3  feet  long  now.  All  in 
all  we  consider  this  the  finest  variety  we  have  of 
its  season. 


abundance  of  high  flavored  juice.     The  tree  is  a 
rapid  upright  grower,  and  is  a  great  bearer  as  a 

standard. — 
We  picked 
a  fine  basket 
of  fruit  from 
a  graft,  in- 
serted on  a 
large  tree  3 
years  ago.- 
It  grows 
well  on  the 
quince,  but 
we  have  not 
yet  had  it 
bear.  Mr. 
Down  t ng 
says  - —  "  It 
bears  the 
most  abund- 
ant crops  in 
every  soil, 
and    is   one 

Fio.  22.     Dearborn's  Seedling.  of  the    mOSt 

desirable  early  varieties." 


Fig.  21.     BeUe  de  Bruxelles,  or  Belle  d'Aont. 

Dearborn's  Seedling — (fig.  22.) — This  fine 
fruit  has  already  acquired  an  extensive  populari- 
ty among  pear  growers.  It  is  an  American  fruit, 
originated  in  Massachusetts,  in  the  garden  of  Gen. 
Dearborn,  one  of  the  early  supporters  and  once 
President  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  So- 
ciety. Fruit  rather  below  medium  size ;  form 
very  regular,  top  shaped  or  turbinate.  Stalk 
about  an  inch  long,  rather  stout,  set  in  a  slight 
hollow.  Calyx  open  in  a  shallow  basin,  slightly 
furrowed.  Skin  pale  green,  very  smooth,  be- 
coming yellowish  at  maturity,  and  sprinkled 
with  minute  dots — generally  a  little  russet  around 
the  base  of  the  stem.     Flesh  white,  melting,  with 
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We  have  received  from  Mr.  A.  Huidekoper,  Meadville, 
Pa.,  specimens  of  the  fruit  and  some  scions  of  what  he  calls 
the  "Mumford"'  apple,  "named  after  the  individual  on 
whose  farm  it  originated."  The  specimens  are  over  ripe, 
and  somewhat  cracked  and  bruised  by  carriage  so  that  their 
flavor  and  appearance  are  changed  ;  but,  we  are  sure  they 
are  the  "  Sweet  Bough,"  a  fine  apple  extensively  cultiva- 
ted here.  The  scions  were  dried  up.  If  they  had  been 
wrapped  in  a  little  damp  moss,  they  would  have  reached 
us  in  good  condition.  A  scion  cannot  absorb  moisture  at 
the  end,  from  a  potato,  to  keep  it  fresh  an  hour,  at  this  sea- 
son. 

From  Mr.  Zera  Burr  of  Perrinton,  beautiful  specimens 
of  "  Summer  Vergalieu"  Pear.  This  is  a  fine  fruit,  and 
said  to  have  originated  here  in  the  West,  but  we  doubt  it. 
We  think  it  is  identical  with  the  "  Doyenne  d'Ete"  of  the 
French,  though  it  seems  to  ripen  sooner — at  any  rate  it  is  a 
delicious  Pear,  and  quite  Doyenne  in  its  appearance. 

Also — samples  of  two  very  nice  early  seedling  Peaches, 
"  Slocum"  and  "Arnold,"  originated  in  Perrinton,  near  Mr. 
Burr's.  They  are  both  white  fleshed,  juicy,  pleasant 
peaches,  nearly  equal  in  quality  to  the  Early  Purple,  and 
ripening  about  the  same  season.  What  we  want  here,  most 
of  all,  is  a  good  Peach  that  will  ripen  about  the  1st  of  Au- 
gust. The  "  Tillotson"  is  said  to  ripen  then,  but  we  think 
it  does  not  so  soon.  Will  some  one  who  has  it  bearing  in- 
form us  precisely  ? 

From  Mr.  J.  S.  Mutt  of  Williamson,  specimens  of  wharf 
he  calls  the  "Barrel"  apple,  but  which  we  believe  to  be 
the  Porter.  If  Mr.  Mott  w  ill  be  kind  enough  to  send  us 
riper  specimens,  we  will  be  better  able  to  determine. 


Watermelons. 

Very  fine  Spanish  Watermelons,  well  ripened,  were 
brought  in  on  the  7th  August,  by  Mr.  H.  N.  Langworthy, 
of  Irondequoit.  Rlr.  L.  has  a  grand  bed  of  melons,  which 
we  saw  a  short  time  ago. 

Imperial  Watermehm. — Splendid  specimens  were  present- 
ed by  Mr.  Donnellan.  of  Greece,  on  ths  20th  of  August. — 
This  is  the  finest  of  all  watermelons  we  have  ever  seen, 
and  are  grown  by  Mr.  Donnellan  in  the  greatest  perfection. 
We  may  add  that  Mr.  D.  grows  the  finest  vegetables  that 
come  to  our  markets,  and  they  are  always  secured  by  con- 
noisseurs. 
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Notice  of  Cherries. 

(  Conlinued  from  our  last. ) 

American  Amber. — This  is  a  beautiful  and 
wonderfully  productive  Cherry — roundish,  of 
medium  size,  amber  ground,  mottled  with  red. 
The  flesh  is  tender  and  agreeable.  It  belongs  to 
the  Heart  cherries.  The  tree  is  a  rapid,  fine, 
lofty  grower,  rather  irregular  in  its  outline. — 
We  esteem  this  cherry  very  highly — ripens  lat- 
ter end  of  June  and  beginning  of  July — picked 
the  last  of  ours  on  the  3d  July  this  season. 

Gridley. — This  is  an  enormous  bearer,  and  is 
one  of  the  firmest  and  best  for  carrying  to  market 
that  we  know  of — hence,  it  is  sometimes  called 
the  "Apple  Cherry."  It  is  a  native  of  Mass- 
achusetts— fruit  roundish — not  quite  so  large  as 
the  Black  Heart.  Skin  dark  brown — black  when 
fully  ripe.  Flesh  purple  colored,  pleasant  and 
high  flavored.  Ours  were  ripe  this  season  during 
the  2d  and  3d  weeks  of  July.  It  belongs  to  the 
Heart  cherries,  and  is  a  very  rapid,  upright 
grower. 

Sparhawk^s  Hotiey. — This  is  one  of  the  very 
finest  late  cherries,  ripening  the  2d  and  3d  weeks 
of  July.  Size  medium  ;  roundish  form,  and  a  beau- 
tiful amber  red  color  all  over.  The  skin  is  very 
thin,  and  the  flesh  delicate  and  sweet.  The  tree 
is  a  splendid  grower,  with  a  conical  head,  and 
fine,  large,  rich  looking  foilage.  To  our  taste, 
noothersweet  cherry  is  superior  to  this. 

Belle  Magnifique. — A  very  large  and  beauti- 
ful French  cherry  ;  roundish,  light  red,  juicy 
and  acid ;  very  valuable  for  cooking  and  preserv- 
ing. Ripe  with  us  about  the  last  of  July,  and 
hangs  a  long  time  on  the  tree.  Mr.  Downing 
classes  it  with  the  Morellos,  but  we  think  it  more 
properly  belongs  to  the  Dukes.  It  is  similar  in 
growth  to  the  Belle  de  Choisy,  but  somewhat 
stronger. 

Carnation. — This  is  a  beautiful  and  valuable 
late  cherry,  ripening  the  latter  end  of  July. — 
Form  round  ;  color  yellowish  ground,  mottled 
with  red.  Flesh  tender,  abounding  with  a  spright- 
ly acid  juice.  Like  the  preceding  one  it  hangs 
long  on  the  tree,  and  is  not  annoyed  by  the  birds. 
Fine  for  cooking  and  preserving,  and  relished 
by  many  for  the  dessert,  when  fully  ripe.  The 
tree  is  low  and  spreading,  but  vigorous  and  hardy. 

Morello. — There  are  several  sorts  of  Morello, 
but  the  finest  of  all,  and  indeed  the  only  one  we 
have  seen  worthy  of  cultivation,  is  what  is  known 
as  the  "  Large  English  Morello."  This  is  really 
a  splendid  fruit — large  as  a  May  Duke,  roundish, 
dark  purple  color,  nearly  black.  Tender,  and 
abounding  with  rich  purple  juice.  Valuable  for 
cooking  and  preserving,  pleasant  eaten  from  the 
tree  when  fully  ripe.  Ripens  latter  end  of  July 
and  part  of  August. 

This  variety  is  yet  quite  scarce  in  this  coun- 
try. The  finest  crop  of  cherries  we  have  seen 
this  season,  was  on  trees  of  this  variety,  in  the  places. 


gardens  of  Mr.  Arnold  and  Mr.  Jas.  FI.  VVattb, 
of  this  city.  Specimens  from  the  latter  gentle- 
man were  exhibited,  in  good  condition,  Aug. 
20th.  This  cherry  should  be  in  all  collections, 
large  or  small. 

Notice  of  Choice  Hardy  Roses. 

(  Continued  from  our  last. ) 

CLIMBING  ROSES,  FOR  COVERING  PILLARS,  AR- 
BORS, &c. 

Queen  of  the  Prairies. — This  is  one  of  the 
very  finest  of  all  climbing  roses.  Its  growth  is 
exceedingly  rapid  and  vigorous,  making  .strong 
shoots  in  one  season  12  to  1.5  feet  and  upwards. 
The  foliage  large  and  rich;  flowers  produced  in 
immense  clusters,  very  large  and  double,  of  per- 
fect form,  and  rich  deep  pink  color,  with  now 
and  again  a  delicate  white  stripe.  This  is  a  su- 
perb American  production,  and  is  already,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  in  all  the  finest  gardens  of  this  coun- 
try, and  indeed  of  Europe. 

Baltimore  Belle. — This  is  another  superb 
climber,  of  the  Prairie  class;  grows  nearly  as 
fast  and  as  vigorous  as  the  preceding.  Flowers 
pale  blush,  or  rose  color — produced  in  great  clus- 
ters. 

Felicite  Perpetuelle. — This  belongs  to  a  class 
designated  as  "Evergreen,"  as  they  hold  their 
foliage  until  very  late  in  the  season.  It  is  a  very 
rapid  grower ;  foliage  deep  green  and  glossy. — 
Flowers  of  medium  size,  very  double  and  perfect 
in  form,  of  a  pale  delicate  blush,  and  produced  in 
great  clusters.  It  requires  slight  [irotection,  but 
is  worthy  of  this  care  as  it  is  a  most  exquisite  rose. 

Blush  Boursault. — A  most  vigorous  grower, 
very  hardy,  and  a  fine  bloomer.  Flowers  blush 
with  a  pink  centre,  produced  in  large  clusters; 
begins  to  bloom  early,  and  continues  a  long  time. 

Maheka. — Growth  and  habit  similar  to  the  pre- 
ceding. Flowers  semi-double,  deep  purplish 
pink,  with  white  centre  and  white  veins.  A  most 
profuse  bloomer  ;  flourishes  every  where. 

Michigan,  or  Detroit  — This  is  well  known. 
Flowers  single,  bright  pink,  changeable  ;  hardy, 
of  very  rapid  growth,  and  blooms  in  the  greatest 
profusion — and  that,  too,  when  tlie  summer  roses 
are  gone. 

Ayrshire  Roses. — The  Blush,  White,  Pink, 
and  Crimson  Ayrshires  are  all  fine  hardy  climb- 
ei-s,  and  have  pretty  small,  delicate  flowers. — 
They  grow  from  10  to  15  feet  in  a  season,  and 
vv'ill  creep  over  and  cover  any  disagreeable  ob- 
ject in  a  garden  or  else  where  witii  wonderful 
rapidity. 

Dry  weather,  and  swarms  of  Grass-hoppers, 
have  together  completely  ruined  all  our  flowers. 
Not  only  the  buds,  but  the  very  leaves  are  eaten 
off*  our  fine  Dahlias.  It  is  too  vexatious,  but  it 
can't  be  helped.  It  will  be  uniortunate  for  the 
exhibitions.     We  hope  it  is  not  so  in  many  other 
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Fruit  Trees— UiukUng  and  Gnit'tiiig. 

As  it  is  the  season,  Mr.  Editor,  when  fruit 
trees  are  usually  inoculated,  [  beg  leave  to  say  a 
word  or  two  on  the  sul)ject  of  budding,  it  is  so 
generally  said  that  grtifting  should  be  done  in  the 
spring,  and  budding  in  the  summer,  that  most 
persons  suppose  that  neither  can  be  done  to  any 
good  purpose  at  any  other  time.  1  am  satisfied, 
however,  from  experience,  that  this  is  a  mistake, 
and  that  both  can  be  done  successfully,  either  in 
the  spring  or  summer,  and  that  whenever  the 
trees  are  in  a  fit  condition  for  budding  they  are 
also  so  for  grafting.  In  the  spring  the  buds 
should  be  taken  from  scions  cut  early,  and  as 
there  is  no  foot-stalk  of  the  leaf  to  take  hold  of, 
in  inserting  the  bud,  the  slice  of  wood  should  be 
made  longer  above  tb.e  bud,  say  fliree  quarters  of 
an  inch,  by  which  tiie  bud  may  be  pushed  into 
place,  and  a  pai't  of  it  then  cut  off. 

When  scions  are  cut  in  July  or  August,  for 
grafting,  the  upper  part  of  the  leaf  should  imme- 


ately  afterwards,  must  have  perceived  the  bad  ef- 
fects of  doing  so.  By  watering  during  a  shower 
you  avoid  this,  and  the  tO})  of  the  tree  being  wet 
by  the  rain  and  moisture  of  the  air,  the  flow  of 
sap  is  increased  and  the  watering  of  the  roots 
comes  (it  the  right  time  to  be  of  service  to  the 
tree. 

Our  crops  here  this  season,  of  every  kind,  are 
remarkably  good,  both  in  the  field  and  garden. 
Truly  yours,  A.  H. 

MeadviUe,  Pa.,  July  28,  1846. 


Blight  ill  the  Pear  Tree, 

In  ail  articlo  on  this  subject,  in  the  Aug.  No,  of  thellor- 
ticuliiirist,  51r.  Downing  suggests,  as  a  preventive  to  the 
'■frozen  sup  blight,"  to  whitewash  the  ste>iis  and  prhicipal 
hranches  of  all  valnnble  Pear  Trees  'm  the  av.lvmn,  after  the 
leaves  have  fallen.  It  appears  qitite  reasonable  that  a  cout  of 
whitewash  may  in  sonic  degree  prevent  that  form  of  blight, 
induced  by  sudden  freezing  ond  thawing  in  winter.  The 
"  insect  bliglit"  is  the  most  annoying  in  our  region.  Many 
fine  pear  trees  have  been  lost  by  it  within  a  few  years. — 
The  poison  is  deposited  in  tlie  tops  of  the  branches,  and 
s|  reads.so  rapidly  that,  if  net  observed  and  cut  away  at  once, 
diately  be  cut  off,  leaving;  the  stem  :  and,  if  they  '*'- '« tlifficult  to  save  the  tree,  da  iji  time  is  the  remedy  for 
•^         -  ..'->.'..  •'     this.     We  have  been  told  by  many  that  they  have  cut  near- 

ly all  their   trees   away,  and  could   not  arrest  it;  reason, 
they  did  not  begin  till  it  was  too  late. 

This  summer  we    had  a    O'olden   Reineile   apple   tree,  a 


are  not  to  be  put  in  the  same  day,  the  lower  part 
of  the  scion  should  be  inserted  in  a  potato  to 
keeo  it  damp.     Where  grafts  can  be  got  in  the 

neighborliood.  August  is  quite  as  safe  a  time  tol  d^''?'-'"' 1°^''«'^' ^^'"'  iVuit  attacked  with  the  insect  blight, 
o  -  o  1  .  ,  and  we  saw-  gurn  oozing  from  the  place  where  the  brancnes 
insert  them  as  m  the  spring,  and  there  is  less  kvere  stung.  WeatoncocutoiT.cle.irbelow  where  the  least 
danger  of  the  scions  being  spoiled  by  improper  j  indication  of  the  disordered  sap  was  visible  ;  and  we  visit- 
methods  of  preserving  them.  I  have  a  pear  tree  I  f^  *^  '/,^,°,f -''^  ^y^^^^:''^'^-  "j"  operatiaii,  an« 
.  ,i  ,  ,  ?_i_  J  *-  .  1  so  we  .saved  ti.  Vigilance  and  prompt  action  ni  this,  as  id 
in  my  orchard  in  wiiiGu  i  put  ten  or  twelve  buds  l  manvotiier  matters,  are  indispensable.  Onour  wayup  the 
this  spring  of  the  Virgalieu  Pear,  budding  the  valley  a  few  days  ago,  we  saw  3  or  4  bcamiful  large  pear 
f  o  1  i,>  <:>  1  1  trees,  all  black  and  dead  ;  last  year  the  same  trees  were 
branches  about  halt  way  from  the  tree,  and  cut-  h-althy  and  luxu.iant,  and  bore  a  fine  crop.  A  little  thuely 
ting  off  the  limb  as  soon  as  the  bud  had  taken  ;  attention  would  undoubtedly  liavc  saved  them,  and  a  great 
thp  o-rnwfh  has  hepn  verv  p-ood  and  each  bud  I  «^ving  it  would  have  been.  Their  owner  will  probably 
tne  growin  nas  oeen  vei>  goou,  ana  eacn  f^i^"  L^claim.  "  I  will  plant  no  more  pear  trees.  It's  no  use." 
averages  now  over  a  foot  m  length.  

Watering. — V/hile  speaking  of  fruit  trees,  I 
would  say  an  additional  word  about  the  right  time 


Svvainistouc  Seedling  Strawberry. 

The  two  leading   Horticultural  journals   seem   to  differ 


to   water"   those   that   have    been    transplanted. —  i  very  widely  regardiiig  the  merits   of  this   celebrated  new 
,,  1  ii     •      i  1  •     ]•  X    fruit,  of  which   much  h'ls  been  said.     lUr.  Hoyey   s.ays  m 

Many  persons  lose  their  trees  by  an  mdiscieetj  ^j^  ^^^     j^.^^fj^^^jj  l^^^^  been  "grown  abom  Boston  thes- 


pouring  on  of  water  in  the  morning  and  evening, 
during  the  hot  season.  From  the  little  attention 
I  have  given  to  the  subject,  I  would  suggest  as 
the  best  time  to  water  trees,  that  it  should  be  done 
when  it  rains.  It  may  seem  at  first  like  carry- 
ing coals  to  New  Castle  to  do  this ;  yet  it  works 
well  in  practice,  and  is  probably  not  wrong  in 
theory.  It  is  a  very  heavy  shower  w'hen  there 
falls  an  inch  of  rain,  and  most  frequently  show- 
ers produce  but  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  which  is 
quite  inadequate  to  reach  the  roots  of  a  tree. — 
Now,  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  well  rotted  ma- 
nure is  mixed  with  the  ground  at  the  planting  of 
a  tree,  it  will  keep  the  earth  from  packing,  and 
the  soil  will  absorb  three  or  four  buckets  full  of 
water  almost  as  fast  as  they  can  be  poured  on. 
This,  if  done  when  it  rains,  and  when  the  best 
kind  of  water  for  the  purpose  can  so  easily  be 
obtained,  will  last  a  tree  for  some  time,  generally 
longer  than  the  interval  between  rainy  days  in 
the  summer  season.  Any  person  who  has  wa- 
tered a  newly  transplanted  tree  or  shrub,  when 
the  hot  sun  has  shone  upon  the  ground  immedi- 


four  years,  and  has  proved  wholly  unworthy  of  general 
cultivation."  Mr.  Downing,  in  the  first  number  of  the 
"  Horticulturist"  .says  that  a  year  ago  he  sat  on  a  "Com- 
mittee of  lasti^^  at  one  of  tho  exhibitions  of  the  Society 
there,  where  all  the  leading  kinds  were  exhibited,  and  thai 
notliing  there  seen  or  tasted,  surpassed,  or  even  equalled 
e  Swainstone  in   point  of  high  flavor.^'     He   also  adds 


the 


that  he  has  it  full  bearing  himself,  and  that  "  It  in  certainly 
a  strawberry  of  the  highest  flavor,  of  great  beauty  of  ap- 
pearance, and  an  excellent  bearer."     ^^'^^'^  ■"  -■"'^* ' 


Who  isricht  ? 


The  Fastolff  Raspberry. 

This  new  and  fine  frnit  is  figured  in  both  the  "  Horticul- 
turist" and  llovey's  Magazine"  for  August.  Hovey's  fig- 
ure is  more  than  one-third  larger  than  Downing's.  Indeed 
the  diflerence  is  sogrcat  as  to  exclude  all  similarity.  The 
conclusion  we  naturally  arrive  at,  is  that  one  is  wrong. — 
Who  is  right !  IIovEV  says  he  procured  his  drawing,  which 
irs  really  a  very  beautiful  one,  from  Messrs.  Youkls,,  of  Eng- 
land, who  have  the  credit  of  introducing  the  fruit. 

It  has  borne  with  us  the  past  season.  The  fruit  was  very 
fine,  and  would  correspond  with  the  figure  in  the  "  Horti- 
culturist," but  they  received  no  extra  care  or  culture.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  a  valuable  fruit,  and  should  be  in  every  good 
garden.  IMr.  Downing  says  it  proves  itself  worthy  of  all 
the  praise  that  has  been  lavished  upon  it. 


A  YOUNG  MAN  ih  Springfield,  Maes.,  was  recently  fined 
§20  and  costs,  for  stealing  cherrie*.  and  for  mutilating  the 
tree  in  the  operation. 
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Horticultural  Society. 

The  Fall  Exhibition  of  "  The  Horticultural 
Society  of  the  Valley  of  tJie  Genesee'"  will  be 
held  on  Thursday,  the  10th  day  of  this  month,  in 
the  Minerva  Hall,  Rochester.  It  is  the  most 
spacious  and  beautiful  public  room  in  the  city, 
and  will  afford  ample  facilities  for  the  exhibition 
of  everything  that  may  be  presented,  as  well  as 
accomodation  for  tlie  vast  n\unber  of  persons  who 
will  naturally  desire  to  be  present. 

This  exhibition  should  be,  and  we  have  reason 
to  expect  it  will  be,  tlie  finest,  by  far,  ever  wit- 
nessed in  Western  New  York — notwithstanding 
our  scanty  fruit  crop,  and  the  injury  sustained  by 
all  gardens  during  a  severe  and  protracted 
drouth.  We  do  hope  and  expect  to  see  a  pop- 
ular spirit,  in  relation  to  it,  manifested  by  those 
who  ought  to  be  the  patrons  of  Horticulture 
throughout  the  Valley.  Indeed,  every  man  who 
has  a  garden  or  orchard  should  feel  it  to  be  his 
duty  to  contribute  something.  A  little  should 
by  no  means  be  withheld  because  it  is  little  ;  if 
it  were  but  a  single  specimen  of  a  fine  fruit,  flow- 
er, or  vegetable,  bring  it  in. 

Remember  that,  on  such  an  occasion,  much 
may  be  learned  by  those  seeking  information  on 
the  subjects  of  fruit  growing  and  gardening — 
enougk  to  pay  any  man  for  a  50  or  100  miles 
journey.  You  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  finest  productions — of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  best  cultivators,  and  of  collecting  facts 
that  may  be  of  infinite  service  to  you  hereafter. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  make  a  special  call 
upon  the  Ladtes  to  interest  themselves  in  this 
matter.  We  never  yet  saw  a  Horticultural  Ex- 
hibition that  did  not  furnish  beautiful  evidence 
of  their  taste  and  services  ;  and  we  will  only  ex- 
press the  hope,  that,  on  this  occasion,  they  will 
be  no  less  active  than  usual. 


The  State  Fair  at  Auburn. 

It  is  expected  on  all  sides  that  this  Fair  will 
come  off  in  the  grandest  style,  eclipsing  all  its 
predecessors.  Thousands  of  persons  will  be 
there  from  distant  parts,  and  will  expect  great 
things  from  a  region  so  famously  fertile  as  West- 
ern New  York.  We  should  suppose  that  every 
man  would  naturally  feel  a  desire  to  sustain  the 
high  reputation  of  his  soil,  and  would  need  no 
urging  to  labor  a  little,  for  that  purpose,  on  a 
great  public  occasion  like  the  present.  Not  only 
should  samples  of  the  products  of  our  broad  and 
fertile  fields,  and  fine  stock  be  sent  there,  but  the 
"Horticultural  Hall"  should  be  enriched  with 
the  fruits  of  the  Garden  and  the  Orchard.  On 
this  subject  we  would  address  the  same  remarks 
to  our  readers  that  we  have  done  in  relation  to 
the  Horticultural  Exhibition,  and  with  equal,  if 
not  greater  emphasis. 

Salt,  or  brine,  is  good  for  the  Plum  Tree, 
Asparagus,  and  Onions. 


To  Correspondents. 

Mr.  Joseph  Pennington,  Maco?i  Mich. — To  reply  to  aU 
your  inquiries  relative  to  the  best  time  and  mode  of  trans- 
planting trees,  growth  of  roots  of  the  several  kinds  of  fruit 
trees,  &.C.,  would  require  more  space  than  we  can  at  pres- 
ent s])are  for  that  purpose.  We  will  simply  state,  however, 
that  transplanting  may  be  done  with  perfect  safety,  in  your 
region,  both  in  Fall  and  Spring.*  In  fall,  from  the  middle 
of  October  or  fall  of  the  leaf,  till  the  middle  of  November, 
or  the  approach  of  severe  frosts  ;  and  in  tlie  spring,  from 
tlie  thawing  of  llic  ground,  till  the  opening  of  the  leaf-bud. 
Several  circumstances  connected  with  the  matter  must  be 
kept  in  sight.  For  instance — trees  should  not  be  planted  in 
the  fall,  where  the  ground  is  wet,  and  the  situation  much 
exposed  ;  nor  should  tender  or  h.alf  hardy  trees  be  planted 
in  the  fall,  except  necessity  requires  it — and  then  they 
should  be  carefully  protected  from  the  weather. 

We  do  not  recommend  dee2}  holes  for  trees,  but  ivide,  and 
only  deep  enough  to  admit  of  a  few  inches  of  good  soil  in 
the  bottom,  and  the  tree  to  stand  in  point  of  depth  as  it  did 
before  removal. 

'J'he  object  in  putting  good  soil  imder  the  tree  is  to  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  young  roots.  There  is  no  danger  of  it 
causing  the  roots  to  run  down  into  the  poor  sub-soil  ;  roots 
will  always  run  in  that  direction  in  which  they  find  the 
most  congenial  nourishment. 

The  Apple,  Pear,  Peach,  Plum,  and  Cherry  will  all  flour- 
ish on  any  good  tillable  land.  When  a  choice  is  at  hand, 
you  may  discriminate  in  this  way  ;  give  to  the  Apple,  Pear, 
and  Plum,  your  heavier  and  richer  soil,  and  the  Peach  and 
Cherry  the  dryer  and  lighter.  Tlie  plum  generally  succeeds 
best  in  a  heavy  soil.  But  a  week  ago,  we  saw  in  the  garden 
of  H.  N.  Langworthv,  of  Irondequoit,  one  of  the  heaviest 
rrops  of  Bolmar's  Washington,  that  we  remember  to  have 
seen,  and  his  soil  is  dry,  loose,  and  quite  sandy.  Here  are 
all  tlie  fruits  usually  cultivated,  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches, 
Plums,  Appricots,  Cherries,  Grapes,  &c.,  and  the  finest 
Melons,  all  grown  in  a  rare  state  of  perfection,  on  the  same 
sandy  soil.  It  is,  however,  w  ell  manured  and  well  cultiva- 
ted every  way.  We  would  recommend  to  IMr.  Penning- 
ton, and  others  interested  as  he  is  in  fruit  culture,  to  pro- 
cure Thomas'  "Fruit  Culturist,"  price  only  50  cents,  or 
Downing's  "  Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees,  price  $1,50.  They  are 
both  good  works  ;  the  latter,  particularly,  is  very  full  and 
complete.  We  have  handed  the  enquiries  about  the  Squash 
to  the  Seedsman,  who  will  give  an  explanation  of  the  error. 

We  have  inade  enquiries  in  relation  to  the  Squash  seed, 
and  learn  that  those  sold  by  the  Rochester  Seed  Store,  were 
raised  by  Mr.  Langworthv,  one  of  the  best  vegetable 
growers  in  this  section,  but  it  is  almost  impossible  now-a-days 
to  get  pure  squash  seed  of  any  kind.  The  Cushaw  of  Mr. 
L.,  is  aboi-t  14  inches  long,  and  10  or  so  in  diameter,  striped 
green  and  pale  yellow,  and  first  rata  quality. 

Mr.  Isaac  Cushman,  Conconl  Midi  : — Trees  can  be  sent 
from  this  place  to  Michigan  with  perfect  safety,  either  in 
fall  or  spring.  The  former  season,  however,  is  preferable, 
as  in  the  spring  you  have  to  wait  for  the  opening  of  navi- 
gation. As  to  time  for  planting,  see  reply  to  Mr.  Penning- 
ton, above. 

With  regard  to  the  enorinous  product  of  the  Pear  tree 
alluded  to  in  a  previous  number,  we  think  you  need  not 
doubt  the  truth  of  it.  We  do  not,  large  though  it  be.  The 
fact  was  coiTimunicated  in  the  follov^ing  manner,  by  the 
Rev.  H.  W.  Beecher,  of  Indiana,  through  Hovey's  Mag- 
azine a  few  years  ago,  and  is  quoted  in  Downings  F'ruil  and 
Fruit  Trees  ;  "  One  of  the  most  remarkable  pear  trees  in 
this  country,  is  grow  ing  in  Illinois,  about  ten  miles  north 
of  Vincennes.  It  is  not  believed  to  be  more  than  40  years 
old,  having  been  planted  by  Mrs.  Ochletree.  The  girth  of 
its  trunk  one  foot  above  the  ground,  is  ten  feet,  and  at  nine 
feet  from  the  ground,  sir  mid  a  half  feet  .  and  its  branches 
extend  over  an  area  of  sixty-nine  feet  in  diameter.  In  1834, 
it  yielded  184  bushels  of  pears  :  in  1840,  it  yielded  140 
bushels.  It  is  enormously  productive  always  ;  the  fruit  is 
pretty  large,  ripening  in  early  autumn,  and  is  of  tolerable 
flavor." 

Do  you  longer  doubt  ? 

Mr.  H.  Paighn,  Hamburg,  N.  I'.— Scions  can  be  cut 
any  time  after  the  wood  is  ripened,  say  latter  part  of  Octo- 
ber, and  carried  any  distance.  They  may  be  packed  in 
moss,  slightly  moistened.  Many  prefer  cutting  scions  in 
the  fall,  on  the  ground  that  the  buds  are  saved  from  the  se- 
verity of  winter,  and  the  risk  of  being  killed. 
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To  Subscribers  iii  Arrears. 

On  the  commencement  of  the  current  volume  we  mailed 
the  Farmer  to  most  of  the  old  subscribers,  and  requested 
all  who  did  not  wish  to  continue  it  to  return  the  first  number. 
To  those  who  did  not  comply  with  this  request  the  piiper 
has  been  regularly  forwarded — as  we  presumed  they  desired 
to  continue  it  as  permanent  subscribers.  A  great  majority 
of  those  to  whom  the  Farmer  was  thus  sent  have  forwarded 
their  subscriptions — many  sendi^  pay  for  this  and  the  next 
volume,  and  others  for  clubs  of  new  subscribers.  But  there 
are  still  several  hundred  from  whom  we  nave  not  heard — 
probably  owing  to  the  inconvenience  of  mailing  50  cents. 
To  such  we  would  remark  that  their  subscriptions  will  be 
very  acceptable  at  the  present  time — and  if  they  will  each 
send  $1,  we  will  credit  them  for  this  and  the  next  volume  ; 
or,  if  preferred,  they  can  remit  50  cents  for  this  year,  and 
the  same  amount  for  some  friend  who  may  want  the  paper. 
As  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  settle  our  accounts  soon,  prepar- 
atory to  the  commencement  of  vol.  8,  we  trust  all  who  are 
interested  in  this  notice  will  give  it  their  early  attention. 

(O'  We  send  (in  this  or  next  number, )  a  printed  notice  to 
those  who  are  in  arrears.  Should  any  who  have  paid  re- 
ceive "notice,"  they  will  please  inform  us  to  whom  their 
subscriptions  were  paid,  and  the  mistake  will  be  promptly 
corrected.  If  properly  mailed,  f  1  may  be  sent  at  our  risk, 
and  (in  this  case,)  we  will  pay  postage. 

August  1,  1846. 


Agricultural  Implements. 

In  order  to  accommodate  the  subscribers  to  the  Farmer, 
from  whom  frequent  inquiries  and  orders  for  implements 
are  received,  I  have  made  arrangements  to  supply  the  fol- 
lowing articles  : 

Pitts'  Thrasher  and  Sseparator,  price,  $150  00 

The  above    including  Horse-Power,  250  00 

Pitts'  Corn  and  Cob  Mill,  40  00 

Seymour's  Sowing  Machine,  45  00 

Sanford's  Straw-Cutter,  15  00 

Burrall's  Patent  Corn-Sheller,  10  00 

Also,  most  kinds  of  Plows,  Cultivators,  die,  &c.,  at  the 
usual  prices.  As  my  only  object  is  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers  lo  the  Farmer  who  reside  at  a  distance,  (without 
fee  or  reward,)  all  orders  should  be  post  paid  and  accompa- 
nied with  the  cash.  The  implements  will  be  carefully  se- 
lected, and  shipped  per  order.  D.  D.  T.  MOORE. 
Farmer  Office,   Rochester,   Sejitember,  1846. 


Valuable  Farm  for  Sale ! 

__gp^  Situated  half  a  mile  south  of  Ogden  Centre,  Moh- 
^»B  roe  county, — ten  miles  west  of  Rochester,  and  two 
-»A=-  miles  south  of  Spencerport  on  the  canal.  The  main 
form  contains  130  acres — but  70  acres  adjoining  will  also 
be  sold  if  desired  by  the  purchaser.  On  the  principal  farm 
the  buildings,  &c.,  are  good  :  a  large,  two  story  frame  house 
with  kitchen  and  wood-house  in  the  rear  ;  two  good  barns, 
one  30  by  40,  the  other  30  by  75.  The  70  acres  has  a  small 
frame  house.  There  is  a  good  well,  and  several  living 
springs  on  the  premises  ;  also  an  excellent  Orchard,  princi- 
pally of  grafted  fruit. 

The  farm  is  not  considered  second  to  any  other  in  town. 
175  acres  of  it  under  good  improvement — with  plenty  of 
fencing  timber,  &c.  It  is  excellent  wheat  land.  There  is 
90  acres  of  wheat  now  on  the  ground,  and  all  of  the  land 
on  which  it  is  growing  was  well  seeded  to  clovet  the  past 
spring. 

Terms  made  easy,  to  suit  the  purchaser.  Inquire  of  the 
subscriber  on  the  premises,  or  of  D.  D.  T.  Moore  at  the 
office  of  the  Genesee  Farmer. 

Ogden,  June,  1846.  JESSE  HARROUN. 

More  Paular  Merino  Bucks. 

I  have  procured  another  lot  of  Paular  Merino  Bucks 
from  the  celebrated  flock  of  S.  N.  Jewett,  of  Vermont. 
For  sale  by  R.  HARMAN,  jr. 

Wheatland,  August  26,  1846. 


Ba  ;s !   Bags  ! !   Bags  ! ! ! 

The   Subscriber,    wishing   to  dispose    of  liis 

stock  of  Grain  Bags,  has  reduced  the  price,  and  Farmers  or 
others  wishing  will  do  well  to  call,  see  quality  and  buy, 
which  I  am  confident  they  will  do.  To  be  found  at  E. 
Watts  Hard-ware  Store.  JAMES  H.  WATTS. 

Rochester,  Sept.  1,  1846.  [9-2t] 


Agricultural  Almanac  for  1817. 

The  Ameuican  Cultivator's  ALMANAr,  edited  by  Dr. 
Lee,  just  published  and  for  sale  at  this  office.  It  is  got  up 
in  good  stylo — printed  on  new  type  and  excellent  paper,  and 
illustrated  with  over  30  engravings. 

Terms.— $15  per  1000  ;  500  for  $8;  $2  per  100— or  three 
dozen  for  $1.  All  orders,  (post  paid.)  will  receive  prompt 
attention.     Address  I).  D.  T.   MOORE. 

Farmer  Office,  Rochester,  Sept.  1,  1846. 


Western  Literary  Messenger. 

VOLUME    VII. 

Oi\  the  eighth  of  August,  1846,  commenced  the  Seventh 
Volume  of  the  Western  Literary  Messenger.  Five  year* 
have  now  elapsed  since  its  publication  was  commenced,  and 
its  onward  course  has  been  gradual  and  continual.  Though 
there  are  seven  other  weekly  publications  in  Buffalo,  its 
circulation  is  greater  than  that  of  any  two  of  tliem.  Keep- 
ing pace  with  its  increase  of  years  and  patronage,  its  repu- 
tation has  constantly  risen  ;  and  if  we  may  rely  on  the 
opinion  of  friends  who  are  capable  of  judging,  it  now  holds 
an  exalted  rank  among  the  literary  magazines  of  the  day. — 
Some  of  the  finest  talent  of  the  country  has  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  enlisted  in  its  behalf.  The  sixth  volume 
contains  original  contributions  by  Alfred  B.  Street,  W. 
H.  C.  HosMER,  H.  H.  Clements,  Prof.  A.  C.  Kenorick, 
Horatio  Gates,  Dr.  W.  Bowen,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Fames,  Misr^ 
H.  E.  Grannis,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Chamberlain,  and  several 
other  promising  writers  of  no  less  talent  and  scarcely  less 
notoriety  than  some  of  those  enumerated.  In  commencing 
another  volume,  we  are  promised  the  aid  of  several  other 
able  pens,  which  will  enhance  the  value  and  interest  of  the 
Messenger.  Our  news  department  has  lately  been  enlarged, 
and  .studying  condension,  we  shall  in  future,  be  able  to  pub- 
lish all  the  importunt  intelligence,  both  foreign  and  domes- 
tic. As  heretofore,  the  Messenger  will  be  strictly  neutral 
in  politics,  and,  without  being  sectarian,  will  maintain  a 
high  moral  tone.  In  short,  the  utmost  exertions  will  be 
made  to  render  it  an  entertaining  and  instructive  family 
magazine. 

Terms. — Single  copies,  $1,50  per  annum,  in  advance. 
The  following  inducements  are  offered  for  the  formation  of 
Clubs  : — For  $4  remitted  to  us  free  of  postage,  we  will  send 
three  copies  for  one  year  to  the  address  of  such  names'aa 
are  requested  ; — for  $5,  four  copies — for  $6,  five  copies — 
for  $8,  eight  copies — for  $10,  eleven  copies. 

CLEMENT  &  FAXON,  Publishers.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Rochester  Weekly  American. 

The  Largest  and  Cheajiest  Newspaper  in  West- 
ern Neio   York! 

Terms — $1  50  if  paid  in  advance  ;   $2  00  if  paid  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  

This  splendid  Weekly  Newspaper  is  con.siderably  larger 
than  any  other  printed  in  the  State,  and  W'ill  be  sent  to  sub 
scrihers  at  the  above  low  prices.  No  postage  within  thirty 
miles  of  Rochester  ! 

The  American  is  an  earnest  advocate  of  Whig  principles 
and  measures,  believing  them  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation  and  the  prosperity  of  Western  New  York.  In  its 
ample  columns  will  be  found,  at  all  times,  the  fullest  and 
earliest  news  by  Magnetic  Telegraph  and  otherwise.  Par- 
ticular attention  will  be  given  to  furnishing  a  full  and  cor- 
rect report  of  the  Markets,  weekly. 

The  Rocliester  Daily  American,  the  handsomest  and  cheap- 
est daily  paper  west  of  New  York,  is  afforded  at  $5  a  year. 

Both  of  these  papers  are  printed  on  a  splendid  Napier 
Power  Press,  propelled  by  a  powerful  steam  engine.  Job 
Work  done  at  the  shortest  notice,  and  in  a  style  unsur- 
passed in  Western  New  York. 

Office  of  the  Daily  and  Weekly  American  in  Talmas 
Block,  No.  21  Buffalo  street.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

July,  1846.  JEROME  &  BROTHER. 


Seed  Wheat. — loO  bushels  Gen.  Harmon's  celebrated 
Wliite  Flint  Wheat  ;  also,  50  bushels  Soul's  do.,  just  re- 
ceived, and  for  sale  at  the  Genesee  Seed  Store,  by 

[9-tf]  RAPALJE  <fc  BRIGGS. 


Straw  Cutters,  of  all  the  most  approved  kinds,  u.sed  in 
Western  N.  Y.,  for  sale  cheap,  by 

RAPALJE  &i  BRIGGS. 
No.  19,  Front-st. 
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MOUNT  HOPE  BOTANIC  GARDEN  AND  NURSERIES, 

KochCHter,  N.  Y. 

{South  8t.  Paul  St.,  nearly  (rpposite  tlie  Cemetery.) 

The  Proprietors  of  this  Establishment  offer  for 

sale  an  unusually  large  and  fine  collection  of 

FTlUiT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Vines  akd  Koses,  IIaruy  Herbace- 
ous Plants,  Double  Dahlias  and  Bulbous  Roots; 
Grape  Vines,  Kaspbkkkies,  Strawberries, 

AND    GooSEBtRKlES  ;     ASPAUAGUS    RooTS, 

Rhubarb,    &,c.  ;     Hedge    Plants, 
Green  Mouse  Plants,  &c. 

The  collection  of  Fruit  Trocs  comprises  the  most  popular 
varieties  cultivated,  and  has  been  grown  with  the  greatest 
possible  care  to  ensrre  accuracy.  The  Proprietors  are 
practical  atid  experienced  Nurserymen,  and  wholly  devoted  to 
the  business , — all  the  im{K)rtant  operations  are  either  per- 
formed by  themselves  or  undre  their  immediate  inspection. 

Experience  has  fully  proved  that  the  trees  grown  at  this 
point,  in  addition  to  being  free  from  diseases,  are  better  ad- 
apted to  cold  climates  than  those  of  any  other  portion  of  the 
llnitod  States. 

The  collection  of  Apples  includes  several  thousands  of 
the  famous  new  American  Apple,  the  "Northern  Spi/." 

A  large  assortment  of  Pears,  of  the  cli  liccst  kinds,  are 
propagated  on  quince  stocks  for  Dwauks  and  Ptp.amids, 
and  will  bear  the  lirst  or  second  year  after  planting ;  they 
are  admirably  adapted  for  garden  culture.  A  lot  of  these 
are  now  on  hand,  of  extra  size,  for  immediate  bearii;g'. 

The  collection  of  Ornimenlal  Trees  is  large  and  tine, 
comprising  sever-il  hundred  of  the  splendid  Pawlonia  Ln- 
tierials.  The  catalogue  of  Roses  embraces  the  most  popu- 
lar new  varieties.  A  great  variety  are  prop.igated  for 
standard  or  Tree  Roses,  4  to  6  feet  high,  with  tine  heads. 

Of  Dmthle  Dahlias  the  assortment  is  unsurpassed,  inclu- 
ditig  the  finest  show  flowers  yet  introduced  to  this  country, 
and  many  that  were  imported  last  season  at  5  guineas  each, 
of  which  a  separate  catalogue  will  be  furnished. 

The  stock  of  Green  House  Plants  is  very  extensive,  and 
includes  the  most  beautiful  new  Pelargonium  (Geranium,) 
Fuchsia,  Camellia,  Calceolaria,  Verbena,  Cactus,  &c.,  &c., 
all  finely  grown,  and  will  be  sold  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

Trees  and  Plants  packed  in  the  best  manner,  and  shipped 
to  any  part  of  the  country  agreeable  to  order. 

A  new  edition  of  our  descriptive  priced  catalogue  will 
be  published  this  month,  and  sent  gratis  to  all  post  paid 
applications.  Orders  from  unknown  correspondents  should 
be  accompanied  with  a  remittance  or  reference. 

EI.LVVANGER  &  BARRY. 

Rochester,  Sept.,  1846. 


ROCHESTER  (M.  Y.)  NURSERY. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental   Trees  and  Shrubs. 

The  Sttbscriber  offei-s  for  sale  a  choice  collec- 
tion of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  and  Hardy  Shrubs, 
which  have  been  cullivaled  with  great  care,  and  .are  of  suit- 
able size  for  transplanting  tliis  autumn.  Persons  wishing 
a  succession  of  fruit,  and  not  being  familiar  with  the  neces- 
sary varieties,  6?/  leaving  the  selection  to  the  subscriber  may 
dapendupon  receiving  the  most  desirable  assortment.  In  every 
such  selection,  quality,  and  not  the  size  of  the  trees,  will 
}>e  the  rule  adopted. 

The  large  quantity  of  trees  furnished  in  this  vicinity,  for 
the  last  dozen  y«)ars  by  this  establishment — the  excelence  of 
the  kinds  furnished,  when  the  selection  has  been  left  to  the 
proprietor — and  the  fact,  that  another  establishment  has  of 
late  adopted  the  sams  name,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  ex- 
cellent reputation  that  this  establishment  enjoyes,  and  ren- 
ders a  lengthy  or  puffing  advcrtisemontcntirely  unnecessary 

QTT  For  particulars  see  Catalogue,  which  may  be  had  by 
application.  Orders  from  a  distance  will  be  caref"'';,-  %:r;  ;. 
ed  and  shipoed  accordiotr  fi  ''.'•''■-(■•''■:  jrs;.  ',  t  ast 
Non'i-st.,  .J  n-i.t'o     j."j   ■    .:-c :ic><'ir.     o.l  ce  od  Front-st. 

.VPTj.tn.ie-.  1846.  SAMUEL  MOULSON. 


Gang  PIoAVS. — Wiard's  celebrated  Gang  Plow  on  hand 
and  for  salo  (price  $12)  at  the  Genssee  .Agricultural  Ware- 
nouee  and  Seed  Store,  Wy 

[9-tfl  RAPALJE  &  BRIGGS. 


IMPORTANT  TO  FARMERS ! 

IDE'S  PATENT   WHEEL   CULTIVATOR  AND 
WIRE  GRASS  PLOW. 

Thr  Farming  Public  are  hereby  informed  that 
Letters  Patent  have  been  taken  out  by  tho  Subscriber  for 
his  recent  great  improvements  in  tho  construction  and  man- 
ufacture of  Kield  (cultivators  :  an  improvement  so  great  as 
to  entirely  revolutionize  the  whole  system  of  Farming  by 
reducing  the  expense  of  cultivation  one-half  or  more. — 
Wherever  they  have  been  introduced  they  have  met  the 
decided  approbationof  Farmers,  as  the  following  Cirtific^ates 
and  Testimonials  from  the  intelligent  and  practical  Farmers 
whose  names  are  attached,  abundantly  show. 

CERTIFICATES: 

"This  may  certify  that  we,  the  subscribers,  have  seen 
and  used  the  Patent  Wheel  Cultivator,  invented  by  Nathan 
Ide,  of  Shelby,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.^  and  belisve  it  to  be,  as 
a  labor-saving  maciiine,  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  Of 
the  age.  By  it  a  farmer  cm  put  in  from  ten  to  Hfieen  acres 
more  of  wheat  in  a  year  with  the  same  amount  of  team  la- 
bor ;  he  can  also  sow  it  in  much  better  order.  By  it  also 
CANADA  THISTLES,  and  other noxio.is  weeds  maybe 
totally  extirpated.  The  Farmer  having  only  to  break  up 
his  fallow  in  the  spring  and  go  over  it  once  a  week  during 
the  summer,  when  every  Cannda  ihistlc  will  be  desiroyecf 
Said  Machine  is  so  constructed  that  it  can  be  regulated  to 
go  any  depth  by  means  of  screws  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
iMachine,  and  thus  either  plow  up  the  ground  thoroughly  or 
otily  just  brush  the  surface.  Upon  the  whole  we  think  it 
decidedly  the  best  machine  ever  invented  for  pulverizing 
the  ground  and  facilitating  the  labor  of  the  Farmer,  and  as 
such  we  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  our  brother  Farmers. 
James  H.  Hedlev.  James  Iue. 

Zauoc  Whitney,  John  Stevens, 

Obed  Field,  Joseph  Westfall, 

Enos  Newman,  IIartas  Hedley, 

John  C.  Wheei  kr,  James  P.  Anderson, 

Gardner  Berrv,  Jesse  Stevens. 

Shelby,  April  -23,  l?.'''i." 

The  undersigned  ha^  just  witnessed  the  operation  of 
Nathan  Ide's  Patent  Cul  :  .-ator,  and  vvc  are  free  to  say  that 
we  regard  it  as  a  decided  i  iiprovemcnt  on  all  the  implements 
of  the  kind  now  in  use  fa.-  preparing  land  for  wheat  and  oth- 
er crops. 
Daniel  Lee,  Ed.  Gen.  Far.  William  Buell, 
Rawson  Harmon,  Daniel  F-  Alverson, 

William  Pixley,  V/arrln  V/.  Smith, 

Peter  Sheffer,  Jr.,  Benjamin  Smith, 

Gideon  Mott,  Chauncey  Gillet, 

Levi  Wells,  B.  T.  Gillet, 

July  .3,  1846.  — 

After  these  ample  Testimonials  the  Subscriber  deems  it 
unnecessary  to  enter  into  a  long  and  elaborate  description 
of  the  implement  with  its  various  points  and  modes  of  ope- 
ration. To  be  fully  appreciated  it  must  be  seen  and  used. 
No  farmer  who  fully  understands  his  interest  will  be  with- 
out one,  as  thcv  are  an  invaluable  implement. 

NATHAN  IDE,  Patentee. 
Shelby,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.,  July  14,  1846. 


P.  Seymour's  Patent  Sowing  Machine. 

The  Subscriber  is    making  arrangements  to 

attend  the  State  Fair  held  at  Auburn,  on  the  l-Dth,  16tli,and 
17th  of  September  next,  with  one  of  his  Sowing  Machines, 
where  all  who  wish  can  see  its  operation. 

Farmers  who  wish  to  engaga  machines  to  be  made  next 
winter,  and  mschanics  who  wish  to  obtain  the  right  to  man- 
ufacture them,  can  there  hive  an  opportunity. 

A  few  machines  are  now  on  hand,  and  a  few  more  will 
yet  be  finished  before  sowing  time.  Those  wis.iing  to  ob- 
t  ■!  .na  ui.'ies  fn  seeding  l!u'=  fi'l.  v-i.l  dowel  to  c-rder 
itiem  irar.i'.Jiate:.-.  '1        '        r  ^EYMGUR. 

En:  xsiiionfiHi,  Aug.  20,  IStb. 


Rakes — 99  dozen  I.  Stark's  superior  Hay  Rakes,  for  sale 
at  the  Genesee  Agricultural  Store,  iVo.  10.  Front-st.,  by 
[4]  RAPALJE  &  BRIGGS. 

Corn  Shellersl—A  first  rate  article,  price  $10,  for  sale 
at  No.  10,  Front-8t.  RAPALJE  &  BRIGGS. 


1846. 
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NEW  SEED  and  IMPLEMENT  WAREHOUSE. 


GENESEE   SEED    STORE   &   AGRICUL- 
TURAL WAREHOUSE, 
No.  10,  Froni-Streef,  Rochester,  N.    Y. 

The  Subscribers  respectfully  announce  to 
the  public,  that  they  have  opened  the  above  estnblislimeni 
for  the  sale  of  GARDEN,  F1L;IJ>,  and  FLOWER  SEEDS, 
of  all  8orl8 — Agricultural  and  Hartkvllural  Implements,  Ma- 
chines, 4'f-  <5'C. 

They  intend  to  have  always  on  hand,  a  complete  assort- 
ment of  all  the  articles  wanted  in  llii-  line  by  the  F'amtier 
and  Gardener.  No  pains  will  be  spared  to  procure  articles 
of  the  best  quality.  No  seeds  will  be  olVered  but  such  as 
are  undoubtedly  fresh  and  genuine — raised  in  the  best  es- 
tablishments of  this  and  foreign  countries.  The  implements 
will  embrace  all  the  newest  and  most  approved  kinds,  from 
the  best  manufacturers  in  the  country. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  'Frees,  Hhrubs,  Plants,  ^'C,  will  be 
furnished  to  order  from  one  of  the  best  establishments  in  the 
country — the  well  known  Mount  Hopk  Nurseries. 

The  principal  conductor  of  this  establishment  has  Iiad 
many  years  practical  experience  in  the  business,  in  Roches- 
ter ;  and  being  well  known  to  a  lar  v  portion  of  the  agri- 
culturalists of  Western  New  York,  I'  e  undersigned  hope, 
by  devoting  constant  and  careful  attention  to  tJie  manage- 
ment of  their  business,  to  merit  and  receive  a  liberal  share 
of  patronage.  Farmers  and  others  interested,  are  requested 
to  call  at  the  Genesee  Seed  Store. 

KAPALJE  &  BRIGGS. 

RocJiester,  Feb,^  1840. 

Rochester  Aga-icMltural  Warehouse. 
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BY    THOMAS    NOTT. 

The  Subecriber  having  purchased  the  interest  of  Mr.  Jas. 
P.  Fogg,  (late  B.  F.  Smi;h  &:  Co..)  in  the  Agricultural  .-ind 
Horticultural  k-iPLErdENT  Business,  takes  this  method  of  in- 
forming the  Farmers  of  Monroe  and  adjoining  counties,  that 
they  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  call  and  examine  his 
Stock  of  Farming  Implements  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 
In  bis  assortment  may  be  found  the  following  articles  : — 
Burrall's  Patent  Corn  Sheller,  price,  |10. 
Cultivators,  price  from  $.5  to  $8. 

N.  C.  Dayton's  Gang  Plow,  for  putting  in  wheat,  $15. 
Hatch's  Seed  and  Plaster  Sower,  $25. 
Delano's  Diamond  Plow,  $7. 

Massachusetts  Sward  C  Piow   with  extra  points,  ,^7. 
"  Eagle  and  Eagle  No.  25  (3  horse)  Plow. 

"  Side-'nill  and  Subsoil  Plows,  $9  to  $15. 

Straw  Cutters,  from  |5  to  $15. 
Sanford's  Straw  Cutter,  $15. 
A  complete  assortment  of  Plow  Points. 
I.  Grant's  Patent  Fan  Mill,  price  $27. 
A  full  assortment  ofAGRICUL  TURAL  IMPLMENTS, 
TIN  AND   WOODEN  WARE,  and  hundreds  of  other 
articles  too  numeroua  to  mention.     For  sale  cheap_by 
THOMAS  NOTT, 
Front  St.,  nearly  opposite  the  Market. 
flochesfer,  Jvly,  1846. 


FARMERS,  CURE  YOUR  HORSES! 

GEO.   W.   merchant's  CELEBRATED 

GARGLING  OIL. 

An  Invaluable  Remedy  for  Horses,  Cattle  and 
other  domestic  animals,  in  the  cure  of  the  following  dis- 
eases : 

Fresh    Wounds, 


Galls  of  all  kinds, 
Sjjra//is,  Bruises, 
Cracked  Heels, 
Ringbuue,    J V'indgalls 
Poll  Evil,   Callus, 
Spavins,   Sweeney, 


Fistula,    Sitfast, 

Strains,   Lameness, 

Saud  Cracks, 

Foundered  Feet, 

Scratches  or  Grease, 

Mange, 

Horn  Distenipnr, 


Also  a  i^aluable  Embrocation  for  diseases  of  the  Unman  Flesh, 

Avoid  Deckption. — It  is  not  generally  known,  that  no 
means  have  been  left  unemployed  by  that  class  of  persons 
who  attempt  to  counterfeit  every  good  medicine  th-it  has 
acquired  pulilic  confidence,  to  mislead  the  public  mind  into 
the  belief  thai  their  oil  is  the  same  as  tlie  Gargling  Oil.  Be 
not  deceived,  therefore,  by  such  knavery:  and  be  not  satis- 
lied  except  you  find  the  marks  of  tlie  genuiiie  article  upon 
the  bottle. 

One  gentleman  affirrns  that  he  cured  a  valuable  horse  of  a 
Windgall  which  had  become  callous.  Another  says  he  has 
cured  a  fine  horse  of  a  Sweeney  which  nothing  else  would 
effect.  Another  has  cured  himself  by  the  use  of  the  Oil,  of 
a  Rheumatism,  and  in  his  family  has  used  it  for  all  complaints 
requiring  an  external  remedy.  Another  who  had  it  "  on 
hand  "  says  that  he  relieved  himself  immediately  of  severe 
and  continued  pain,  resulting  from  the  settingof  a  dislocated 
knee  joint  wiiich  every  application  made  for  twenty-four 
hours  had  failed  to  perform  ;  he  sooit  obtained  .sleep. 
,  It  has  cured  Founders,  and  is  a  common  remedy  for  Galls, 
Sprains,  Bruises,  Strains,  Cramps,  H  t'^/^weis  of  (he  Joints 
and  Limbs,  Frozen  Feet,  Cotitractioii  of  the  Muscles,  Scalds, 
4'c.,  and  if  all  the  facts  were  told  they  are  so  remarkable 
they  would  probably  not  be  believed. 

For  testimoniaLs,  synopsis  of  diseases,  and  mode  of  treat- 
meat,  see  pamphlet  which  accompanies  each  bottle. 

0=  Sold  at  the  ROCHESTER  SEED  STORE,  and  by 
Druggists  and  Store-keepers  in  the  U.  States  and  Canada. 
[CF  Also  at  the  GENESEE  SEED  STORE,  Rochester, 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

E.  Taylor,  at  his  Steam  Factory,  No.  6  Hill- 
street,  is  extensively  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  dealing 
in  all  kinds  of  Agricultural  Implements.  Having  dur- 
ing the  past  year  visited  all  the  Agricultural  Estsblishments 
in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston,  and  secured  the 
right  of  many  valuable  Machines  and  Implements,  he  is 
prepared  to  furnish,  wholesale  and  retail,  all  kinds  of  Agri- 
cultural Utensils  found  in  the  eastern  cities,  such  as 

GranCs  Palenl  Fan-Mills,  Corn  Shellers,  Com 
and  Coffee  Grinders,  Corn  and  Seed  Plant- 
ers,   Scythe   Snathes,   Straw    Cutters, 
Patent  Churns,   Pitchforks,  Pat- 
ent Parallel  Jaw  Vices, 

together  with  many  other  valuable  tools,  both  to  Farmers 
and  Mechanics. 

He  is  also  extensively  engaged  in  manufacturing  Baie's 
celebrated  Patent  Slidi?tg  Top  Chamber  Shower  Bath,  to  be 
used  in  chambers  or  sleeping  apartments,  without  the  least 
damage  to  carpets — the  nicest  article  in  the  world  !  1100 
sold  in  four  months  in  New  York  city  the  past  season. 

Farmers  in  want  of  tools  or  implements,  of  any  kind, 
would  do  well  to  call  and  examine.  For  sale  wholesale  and 
retail  at  the  Factory,  No.  6,  Hill  street  ;  also  at  the  store 
No.  15  and  17,  Exchange  street.,  snd  at  the  Genesee  Seed 
Store,  No.  10  Front  street.  E.  TAYLOR. 

Rochester,  N.   Y.,  May,  184fi. 


Plows  for  Sale. — We  have  on  hand,  and  intend  to 
keep  constantly  for  sale,  the  celebrated  Diamond  and  Wis- 
consin Plows,  the  merits  of  which  have  been  fully  tested. 
Price,  $7,00  for  medium  size.  The  farming  community  are 
rescotfiilly  invited  to  give  us  a  call. 

RAPAJJE  &  P.FxIGGS, 

2tf.  ^■o   vO  Proiit-st 
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OHOICE   FRUIT  TREES! 

ROCHESTER  COMMERCIAL  NURSERY,  MAIN  St., 

ONE  MILE  EAST  OF  THE  COURT  HOUSE,  RoCHESTEK,  N.  Y. 

Office  No.  1  Arcade  Hall. 

The  Subscribers  offer  for  sale,  this  Autumn 
and  the  coming  Spring,  a  large  quantity  of  FRUIT  TREES, 
comprising  the  choicost  assortment  of  APPLES,  APRI- 
COTS, CHERRIES,  NECTARINES,  PEACHES, 
PEARS,  PLUMS,  4-c.,  4-r.,  very  thrifty  and  healthy; 
and  warraitted  to  be  of  the  kinds  repres^^rtffd. 


TO  THE  FARMERS. 

We  have  now  on  hand  of  APPLET  TREES,  large  enough 
for  transplanting  to  the  Orchard,  more  than  all  the  oth- 
er Nurserymen  in  Rochester,  and  can  therefore  ofler 
gTcater  inducements  to  purchasers  by  giving  them  a  selec- 
tion from  such  a  great  number. 

Trees  grown  in  this  vicinity,  are  generally  more  healthy 
and  less  infected  with  insects  than  those  obtained  from  any 
other  quarter,  besides  being  more  hardy. 

We  do  not  intend  to  cultivate  any  fruits  but  those  of 
acknowledged  superiority,  and  every  variety  named  in  our 
Catalogue  may  be  depended  upon  as  being  first  rate,  ex- 
cept when  otherwise  noted.  Persons  unacquainted  with 
■  the  character  of  the  different  varieties,  may  leave  their  se- 
lection to  us,  and  depend  upon  receiving  the  choicest  kinds 
ripening  in  succession. 

Trees  delivered  in  any  part  of  the  city  free  of  expense. 
When  packed  so  as  to  insure  safe  carriage  to  almost  any 
distance  a  small  charge  will  be  made  to  cover  the  expense. 

Orders  from  unknown  correspondents  must  be  accompa- 
nied by  a  remittance,  or  a  city  reference.  Catalogues  fur- 
nished gratis,  and  cheerful  and  prompt  attention  given  to 
all  jrost  paid  letters  requesting  information. 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs  furnished  from  our  own 
Nursery  ;  and  where  we  cannot  fdl  the  order,  we  will  buy 
of  our  neighbors  and  sell  at  their  prices. 

As  we  anticipate  a  large  sale  this  season,  purchasers  will 
please  bear  in  mind  that  the  earliest  orders  are  always  entitled 
to  the  preference,  and  will,  of  course,  be  better  filled  than 
later  ones. 

We  are  happy,  at  all  times,  to  receive  calls  from  any  per- 
sons interested  in  the  culture  of  fruit  ;  and  for  our  trees, 
challenge  compariso?i  with  any  grown  here  or  elsewhere. 

Scions  furnished  to  those  who  wish  to  graft  for  them- 
selves or  others. 

Prices  as  moderate  as  those  of  any  other  establishment, 
and  a  liberal  discount  made  to  those  who  buy  to  sell  again. 
BISSELI,  &  HOOKER. 

Rochester,  September  1,  1846. 


MARKET  INTELLIGENCE. 

Rochester,  Sept.  1,  1846. 
The  Market  is  becoming  more  active.     Wheat  is  selling 
briskly  in  the  streets  at  76  a  78  cents  ;  1300  bushels  of  Gen- 
esee Valley  sold  in  two  parcels  to-day  at  79  cents. 

Wool. — Huycrs  report  the  market  as  quite  dull.     The 
present  quotations  are  as  follows  ; —  , 

Full  blood  Saxony  fleeces, 29  a  31 

Do.  Merino      do 25  a  30 

Half-blood       do.         do 21  a  23 

tluarlor-blood  to  common, 18  a  20 

Coarse  English  and  bad  conditioned  wool, 15  a  18 

Rochester  Produce  Market — Wholesale. 


Wheat, 

Corn, 

Barley, 

Oats, 

Flour, 

Beans, 

Apples,  bushel. 

Potatoes, 

Clover  Seed, 

Timothy, 

Hay,  ton, 

Wood,  cord,. . 
Salt,  bbl,.... 
Hams,  lb, 


75  a 

79 

37 

40 

42 

45 

22 

23 

3.62 

3,75 

75 

88 

18 

37 

18 

25 

.5,00 

6,00 

7,00 

2,00 

2,50 

90 

95 

6 

7 

Pork,  bbl,  . . . 

Pork,  cwt, 

Beef,  cw't, 

Lard,  lb, 

Butter,  lb, 

Cheese,  new  lb.,      4 

Eggs,  doz, 8 

Poultry, -        7 

Tallow, 6 

Maple  Sugar,.-  6 

.Sheep  Skins,  fresh. 
Green  Hides,  lb      3.j 
Dry        "    ..-.        6 
Calfskins, 7 


10,00  12,00 
4,00 
2,00 
Gh 
10 


3,oa 


12.i 


New  York,  Aug.  31. 
Fluur  is  better  by  6c.  Oswego  sold  at  $4  06,  and  that 
price  was  afterwards  refused.  Pure  new  Genesee  brought 
$4  12.  4000  bu.  Michigan  wheat  sold  at  83c.  Rye  ollered 
at  69c  without  being  taken.  A  parcel  of  bright  yellow  Del- 
aware corn  sold  at  54c  weight.  Provisions  steady.  170 
hhds.  and  bbls.  pickled  hams  sold  at  4|cper  lb.,  and  shoul- 
ders at  r-ic.  Ashes  in  demand  at  $3  63  and  4  I2.5.  Whis- 
ky 21c. — Jour.  Com. 

Buffalo,  .4ug.  31. 

5800  bush.  Milan  wheat  so!  1  at  66c,  and  3000  do.  'White 
Massillon,  a  beautiful  sample,   it  the  same. 

In  flour  we  notice  the  sale  f  600  bbls.  '  Cleaveland  City 
Mills'  at  $3  45  ;  517  do.  '  Ri  aroe,'  'Waterloo'  and  '  Fay 
ette,'  Mich.,  at  $3  44  :  330  d..  '  Tecumseh'  and  'Manches- 
ter' at  .$3g  ;  240  do.  '  Frank!;.!.'  and  'Hudson' at  $3?  :  160 
do.  Mich,    and  280  do.  Ohio,  (mixed)  at  $3  35. 

Corn — 1800  bnsh.  at  36e,  and  2000  do.  superior  quality, 
at  36i. 

In  wool  there  has  been  more  doing  than  for  the  past  two 
weeks,  some  6000  lbs.  medium  quality  having  been  takea 
at  22c  for  the  clean  washed  fleece  with  an  equivalent  de- 
duction for  the  unwashed. —  Com.  Adv. 


[n?  Explanation. — The  publication  of  this  number  of 
Farmer  has  been  unavoidably  delaj'ed  for  a  few  days,  in 
consequence  of  the  severe  illness  of  the  publisher. 
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Agricultural  Improvement  in  England. 

We  have  received  through  the  Mark  Lane 
Expres?  and  other  English  journals  full  accounts 
of  the  great  Fairs  held  this  season  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. The  recent  change  in  the  Corn  Laws  has 
not  the  effect  to  dampen  the  ai'dor  with  which 
improvements  in  grain  and  root  culture  have 
been  prosecuted.  Be  the  prices  what  they  may, 
Englishmen  will  continue  to  augment  their  crops 
and  ability  to  feed  their  own  people,  for  many 
years  to  come.  Hitherto  there  has  been  a  strong 
popular  prejudice  again.st  the  use  of  labor-eaving 
machinery,  and  steam  power,  in  rural  affairs. — 
It  was  thouglit  to  diminish  the  demand  for  manu- 
al labor.  Experience,  however,  has  satisfied  the 
more  intelligent  poi-tion  of  laboring  persons  that 
instead  of  lessening  the  demand  for  their  services, 
the  use  of  machinery  and  improved  implements 
has  the  effect  to  render  their  skill  and  toil  more 
valuable,  because  they  are  far  more  productive. 
Having  seen  men  in  cur  own  Legislature  who 
are  truly  learned  in  matters  of  law,  politics,  and 
classical  literature,   denounce  the  use  of  labor- 


into  his  hand  and  his  labor  would  be  worth  five 
times  more  than  it  would  with  a  small  knife.  Give 
him  a  good  cradle  and  let  him  know  how  to  use 
it,  and  his  labor  will  be  worth  as  much  again  as 
it  was  with  the  sickle.  Now,  let  him  learn  to 
use  a  good  reaper  propelled  by  horse-power  that 
will  cut  20  acres  of  wheat  in  a  day,  and  his  labor 
will  be  twice  as  valuable  as  it  was  with  a  cradle. 
In  England,  a  single  steain  engine  reclaims,  by 
pumping  out  the  water,  30,000  acres  of  waste 
land,  which  gives  employment  to  5,000  person?. 
Is  this  engine  a  had  or  a  good  thing  ? 

The  great  imj)rovement  of  this  year  is  an  ad- 
mirable contrivance  to  transport  manure  from  the 
barn-yard  to  the  fields  and  spread  it,  without  the 
labor  of  hauling  in  any  form.  It  also  combines 
the  advantage  of  a  great  saving  in  the  fertilizing 
elements  contained  in  the  excretions  of  animals, 
and  rotted  vegetables.  These  ingredients  are 
composted  in  a  large  reservoir,  and  leached,  like 
tan-bark  in  a  large  leather  fiictory,  to  dissolve 
out  all  the  fertilizing  matter  in  the  manure. — 
From  the  reservoir  (which  is  on  high  ground) 
the  liquid  is  conveyed  under  ground  in  wooden 
pump-logs  or  coarse  linen  hose  pitched  with  tar 
and  rosin,  to  all  the  fields.  Hose  is  fastened  to 
the  tube  containing  the  liquid  in  the  field,  which 
liquid  is  distributed  over  an  acre  of  ground,  as 
water  may  be  over  a  like  surface  from  the  move- 
able hose  of  a  fire  engine. 

In  this  way,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  farmer  can 
apply  as  little  or  as  much,  and  as  often  as  he 
chooses,  any  compound  of  soluble  ingredients  to 
his  crops.  The  expense  of  putting  down  cement 
pipes,  in  many  parts  of  this  state,  which  will  last 
for  ages,  can  not  be  great.  Indeed,  we  think  the 
gain  in  using  manure  in  a  liquid  state,  and  hav- 
ing the  barn  on  the  highest  ground  so  that  it  will 
run,  by  its  own  gravity,  into  every  field,  will  be 
greater  to  the  husbandman  than  the  advantage  to 
the  tanner  of  leaching  his  bark  in  a  vast  reser- 


saving  machinery  as  a  wrong  done  to  the  poor 

who  must  work  for  a  living,  we  will  say  a  word  voir,  and  permitting  the  ooze  to  flow  through  ten 

or  two  on  the  merits  of  this  question.     The  ser-  thousand  sides  of  leather,  instead  of  laying  them 

vice  of  a  man  to  harvest  wheat  with  a  jack-knife  all  away  by  hand  in  ground  bark. 

would  be  worth  next  to  nothing.      Put  a  sickle!      Who  among  our  readers  will  refuse  to  studij 
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alike  both  the  art  and  the  science  of  feeding 
plants  ?  Unless  we  study  to  save  labor  by  every 
means  in  our  power,  and  to  use  our  manure  to 
the  best  possible  advantage,  the  reward  for  our 
toil  must  be  degradingly  small.  If  every  thing 
that  will  aid  in  making  good  crops  be  placed  in 
a  water  tight  vat,  and  loss  of  fertilizing  gases  be 
prevented,  surely  a  little  study  and  practice  will 
teach  us  how  to  use  this  vegetable  nourishment 
in  a  better  way  than  we  now  do.  We  insist  on 
'he  point  that,  no  rational  farmer  will  attempt  to 
ghange  wheat  straw  into  wheat,  until  he  takes 
some  pains  to  learn  the  things  which  1000  lbs. 
of  wheat  are  made  of,  and  what  portion  of  these 
things  1000  lbs.  of  straw  can  not  furnish.  Make 
your  straw  into  compost,  and  fail  not  to  add  the 
lacking  ingredients  to  form  a  liberal  yield  of  the 
seeds  of  wheat.  Many  farmers  have  great  suc- 
cess in  making  wheat  straw,  but  fail  in  getting  it 
well  filled  with  plump  seed.  Three-fourths  of 
the  earthy  matter  in  kernels  of  wheat  are  phos- 
phates of  lime,  potash,  magnesia,  and  soda. 

Do  you  wish  to  transform  the  manure  obtained 
from  cattle  feeding  on  timothy  hay  into  a  large 
crop  of  potatoes  ?  Let  us  tell  you  then  that  100 
lbs.  of  the  earthy  elements  in  timothy  contain 
but  122  pounds  of  potash  ;  while  a  like  weight 
of  the  mineral  elements  in  potatoes  has  5lh  lbs. 
of  that  alkali.  To  get  the  51|  lbs.  of  potash  for 
your  potato  crop,  will  you  apply  four  times  more 
timothy  hay  manure  than  you  need,  or  will  you 
add  potash  to  your  manure  for  potatoes,  in  the 
shape  of  ashes  mixed  with  the  manure  in  the 
compost  heap  ? 

Kind  reader,  if  you  are  a  farmer,  do  think  of 
these  things.  Don't  manure  as  though  you 
thought  oat  straw  and  oats  are  one  and  the  same 
thing.     Your  horses  know  better  than  that. 


Salt  and  Ashes. 

"He  that  makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow,  where  butoi^e 
grew  before,  deserves  better  of  mankind  than  the  whole  race 
of  politicians." 

The  above  maxim  has  been  repeated,  and  hon- 
ored for  more  than  two  thousand  years.  We 
use  it  as  a  text  upon  which  to  offer  a  few  remarks 
on  the  importance  of  niaking  efforts  to  improve 
one's  system  of  farming  every  year.  No  person 
should  permit  36.5  days  to  elapse  without  being 
conscious  of  having  learned  some  valuable  lessons 
in  the  branch  of  business  to  which  his  time  and 
attention  are  devoted.  So  long  as  the  practical 
farmer  can  not  say  in  truth,  "  no  more  blades  of 
grass  or  grain  cati  groiv  on  my  farm  than  now 
do,"  he  should  both  study  and  labor  to  make  im- 
provements. Among  other  means,  that  of  try- 
ing carefully  conducted  experiments  in  the  use 
of  available  substances  as  fertilizers,  can  be 
named  as  of  great  importance.  We  are  anxious 
to  see  a  compound  of  equal  parts  of  common  salt 
and  wood  ashes,  applied  at  the  rate  of  from  ten  to 
twenty  bushels  per  acre  on  wheat  fields  this  fall 
soon  after  seeding.  If  the  coals  and  other  hard 
lumps  in  ashes  are  riddled  out,  and  the  salt  made 
fine,  the  two  can  be  evenly  scattered  over  the 
ground  by  the  machines  much  used  in  this  sec- 
tion for  sowing  wheat  and  plaster.  The  machine 
is  drawn  by  a  horse,  and  sows  ten  feet  wide  about 
as  fast  as  he  can  walk.  Such  an  implement  is 
of  course  equally  valuable  to  scatter  broad-cast 
either  ashes  or  salt  alone. 

Since  the  time  alluded  to  in  the  second  book 
of  Kings,  when  Elisha  "  healed  the  waters,"  and 
rendered  barren  land  fertile  by  the  use  of  "salt ;" 
and  since  the  time  of  St.  Luke,  who  speaks  of 
"  salt  which  has  lost  its  savor,  and  is  neither  fit 
for  the  land,  nor  yet  for  the  dung-hill,''''  this  in- 
valuable mineral  has  been  known  to  improve  the 
soil.  Having  a  strong  attraction  for  moisture  or 
Corrections. — In  a  paragraph  headed  "In-  water,  and  from  its  extreme  solubility,  being 
formation  wanted,"  we  used  by  mistake  the  word  very  liable  to  be  washed  out  of  open,  sandy  soils, 
Recording  instead  of  Corresponding  Secretary  of  it  is  on  light,  gravelly,  or  sandy  land  that  its  ef- 
the  N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society,  in  our  last  fects  have  been  signal,  and  most  useful.  In  Eng- 
number.    It  is  the  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mr.   land,  whose  humid  climate,  and  clayey  soil  would 

lead  us  to  expect  but  little  benefit  from  the  appli- 
cation of  salt,  it  is  regarded  as  a  standard  fertili- 


J.   B.   Nott,   and  not  the  Recording  Secretary, 
Mr.  Luther  Tucker,  who  was  employed  to  lec- 


tui-e  on  rural  topics  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  |  zer  in  the  interior  of  the  island  away  from  the 


by  the  Board  of  the  Society.  Since  we  asked 
for  information  in  regard  to  these  Lectures,  we 
have  seen  the  Cor.  Secretary,  who  informed  us 


sea  shore.  It  is  scattered  broad-cast  with  the 
hand,  or  mixed  up  with  manure.  The  quantity 
applied  varies  from  .5  to  40  bushels  per  acre.  It 
that  he  had  been  busily  engaged  in  collecting  in- i  is,  like  other  manure,  applied  to  land  near  the 
formation  up  to  this  time,  since  his  appointment, ;  time  when  the  seed  is  placed  in  the  earth  to  grow, 
and  that  he  now  is  readyto  respond  to  any  call  for  Af?  a  top  dressing  it  is  al'io  used  with  ]?cidf»(l  ad- 
his  services  as  a  lecturer.  vaiitago. 

In  a  notice  of  our  Geological  Excursion,  we}  ^"-'^  ^^  ^^^^  contains  but  two  of  the  eight  or  ten 
spoke  of  Fall  Creek  as  being  two  miles  south  of,  minerals  required  by  Nature  to  form  cultivated 
Caledonia.  It  should  have  been  two  miles  south  '  plants,  and  which  are  always  found  in  their  as!i- 
of  Geneseo.  j  es,   we  earnestly  recommenvl  the   use  of  such 

■ j  ashes  as  the  fat  of  the  land  gives  to  forest  trees,  to 

The  Apple  Crop  is  said  to  be  greatly  injured  aid  Nature  in  forming  for  the  skilful  husbrndman 
throughout  Europe.  This  will  make  American  bountiful  crops.  Tell  us,  practical  farmer,  can 
apples  in  g.  eater  demand  tlian  ever.  I  you  not  j-idge  pretty  accurately  of  the  quality  of 
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a  soil  by  the  character  of  the  timber  that  grows 
upon  it  1  And  if  you  take  the  coal  and  ashes 
furnished  by  the  timber,  or  vegetables  of  a  largei- 
growth,  and  apply  them  to  j'our  cultivated  fields, 
do  you  not  get  tlie  best  essence  of  the  soil,  which 
forest  trees  have  been  200  years  in  extracting  ? 
On  the  borders  of  their  numberless  deserts, 
where  little  or  nothing  will  grow,  the  Africans 
gather  an  armful  of  sticks,  and  burn  them  pre- 
paratory to  planting  a  tiill  of  corn.  Without  t!ie 
sticks,  whose  ash  contains  the  identical  minerals 
found  in  the  ash  of  corn,  and  which  minerals  are 
indispensable  to  the  growth  of  that  plant,  no  corn 
can  be  raised.  Whoever  has  seen  crops  grow 
where  log-heaps  have  been  burned,  need  not  be 
told  of  the  value  of  wood  ashes.  Any  quantity 
from  five  to  fifty  bushels  per  acre,  can  be  spread 
to  advantage  on  any  land  that  ever  bore  plants, 
or  is  expected  to  bear  them. 

The  precise  amount  of  salt,  ashes,  lime,  gyp- 
sum, charcoal,  or  barnyard  manure,  which  one 
ought  to  apply  to  any  particular  piece  of  ground, 
must  be  left  to  the  good  sense  of  the  agricultu- 
rist, taking  in'o  account  the  cost  of  the  substance 
lo  be  used,  the  condition  of  the  land,  and  the  value 
of  the  crop  to  be  grown. 

Who  will  not  try  an  experiment  with  salt  and 
ashes,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  half  an  acre,  if  no 


Hessian  Fly. 

In  giving  a  brief  notice  of  this  insect  in  our 
last,  we  forgot  to  urge  the  propriety  of  delaying 
to  seed  till  the  danger  of  injury  from  the  Hessian 
Fly  had  passed.  On  early  sown  wheat  the  fly 
is  now  busy  (20th  Sept.)  in  depositing  its  eggs 
on  the  leaves  of  plants,  at  their  junction  with  tlie 
stem.  These  eggs  are  of  a  light  yellowish  color, 
and  almost  too  small  to  be  seen  with  the  unas- 
sisted eye.  A  large  farmer  in  this  town  (Mr. 
Sheffer,)  has  just  brought  us  a  number  of  plants 
having  the  nits  and  larvre  of  the  fly,  (  Cecidoiny- 
ia  destructor,)  de})osited  on  them,  that  we  might 
examine  them  by  the  aid  of  a  microscope  which 
magnifies  objects  2.500  times  their  natural  size. 

Under  such  an  instrument  one  can  see  the 
moist,  lubricated  line,  or  groove  like  surface, 
down  wiiich  the  grub,  when  first  hatched,  de- 
scends to  tlie  lower  joint  in  the  stem.  Its  head 
and  mouth  resemble  those  of  a  blood  sucker ;  and 
it  evidently  takes  in  its  nourishment  by  suction. 
Judging  from  the  various  vsizes  of  several  on  a 
single  stem — and  we  have  counted  38  this  sea- 
son— the  larvee  grow  rapidly  to  their  natural  di- 
mensions, and  soon  change  into  pupfe,  or  what 
is  termed  among  farmers  "  the  flax  seed  state." 
In  this  stage  of  their  existence  they  are  torpid, 
and  do  no  material  injury  to  the  plant.  But  if 
we  compare  the  bulk  of  the  nit  or  young  maggot 
with  that  of  a  full  grown  one,  the  gain  in  size  is 
as  50  or  100  to  1.  When  a  number  of  these 
blood-suckers,  (for  they  really  suck  the  blood  of 


the  plant,)  surround  a  single  stem,  they  kill  it. 

Mr.  Sheffer  has  observed  that  seeds  buried 
but  one  or  two  inches  deep  send  up  new  stems 
from  their  first  joint  below  the  one  where  the 
grubs  lie,  after  they  have  nearly  or  quite  de- 
stroyed that  on  which  they  subsist.  If  the  seed 
be  buried  deep,  and  the  first  joint  far  in  the 
earth  this  second  growth  rarely  takes  place,  and 
the  plant  eitlier  dies  outright,  or  in  the  end  comes 
to  little  or  no  account.  We  saw  sevt  ral  wheat 
[)lants  where  the  second  growth  had  already 
commenced  this  autumn.  It  is  proper  to  remark 
that,  Mr.  S.  raises  most  of  his  wheat  on  the  Gen- 
esee flats,  and  finds  from  experience  that  a  thin 
covering  of  seed  is  better  than  a  heavy  one.  His 
seed  was  sown  on  the  last  days  of  August.  He 
says  that  without  a  good  fall  growth,  and  a  deep 
strong  root,  the  frost  heaves  his  crop  out,  and 
nearly  destroys  it.  Hence  he  seeds  early  and 
takes  the  risk  of  the  fly.  As  the  larvpe  of  this 
insect  are  very  soft,  and  easily  killed  by  pressure, 
Mr.  S.  will  roll  his  wheat  fields,  (some  60  acres) 
with  a  heavy  roller,  to  destroy  the  grubs.  This 
excellent  farmer  has  2-5  acres  of  corn  which,  so 
far  as  harvested,  yields  at  the  rate  of  80  bushels 
per  acre.  The  grass-hoppers  destroyed  his  car- 
rots, as  other  insects  did  ours,  and  tlie  rust  killed 
all  the  leaves  on  his  beets,  of  which  he  has  nine 
acres.  A  second  growth  has  just  started  out,  and 
the  crop  may  be  half  the  usual  amount. 

We  fear  the  fly  will  do  unusual  injury  to  th? 
wheat  now  up,  for  the  weather  has  been  warm. 

As  most  seasons  are,  the  20th  of  September, 
as  a  general  rule,  is.  early  enough  to  place  seed 
in   he  earth,  so  long  as  the  fly  shall  prevail. 


Early  White  Provence  Wheat, 

Our  readers  will  probably  recollect  an  article, 
published  in  the  August  number  of  the  Farmer 
under  the  head  of  "  New  variety  of  Wheat  for 
sowing  late."  The  editor  of  the  Michigan  Far- 
mer copies  the  ai'ticle,  and  judging  from  his  re- 
marks we  think  the  seed  of  the  Early  White 
Provence  will  prove  a  valuable  acquisition  to 
our  Michigan  friends.     He  says  :  m. 

A  farmer  who  lias  rnised  the  White  Province  wheat  ia 
this  country  for  four  years  past,  confirms  the  statement  above 
mnde  in  regard  to  its  vahiable  property  of  producing  well 
with  Uxte  sowing.  He  lias  sown  it  as  early  as  the  first  of 
September,  and  as  late  as  the  first  of  October,  and  found 
the  latter  do  as  well  as  the  former.  It  springs  up  and  tillers 
out  with  great  rapidity,  covering  the  ground  sooner  with 
less  seed  than  any  other  variety  with  which  our  informant 
is  acquainted.  He  has  not  experienced  here  the  objection 
met  with  by  Gen.  Harmon,  that  of  a  tendency  to  fall  down 
and  crinkle.     It  stands  as  well  as  any  wheat. 

In  the  town  of  Hanover,  in  this  county,  it  has  been  raised 
the  present  season  by  several  farmers,  with  all  of  whom  it 
has  entirely  escaped  the  rust,  and  has  produced  a  plump, 
handsome  berry.  It  has  been  grown  where  it  could  be 
compared  with  the  Red  Chaft"  Bald,  the  Improved  White 
Flint,  and  the  Hutchinson  varieties,  and  has  proved  itself 
superior  to  either.  The  Hutchinson  has  been  next  ia  e.X' 
cellence. 

For  the  convenience  of  any  that  may  wish  to  procure  the 
seed  of  the  Provence,  we  have  ascertained  that  it  may  be 
had  of  Ruben  Heath,  of  Hanover." 
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On  the  Use  and  properties  of  Wood  Ashes. 

According  to  the  analyses  oj'  Dr.   Sprengel, 

100  parts  of  the  x\sh  of  Oak  contain  : 

Silica, 28.95 

Oxidi-  of  Iron.  Alumina,  and  Manganese 8.14 

Lime ■ 16,88 

Magnesia 1.44 

Potash.  -. IH.UO 

Soda. - 6.73 

Sulphuric  acid, 3.36 

Phosphoric  acid, 1 .9-2 

-Chlorine, -  -     '■2A1 

■<  "nr^otiic  acid, 14.47 


KiO.OO 


On  examining  the  above  table  the  reader  will 
find  that  oak,  and  the  same  is  true  of  other  hard 
wood,  contains  all  the  mineral  elements  found  in 
any  plant  grown  in  this  latitude.  By  way  of 
compai-ison,  we  give  the  constituents  of  the  ash 
of  wheat,  both  straw  and  seed,  according  to  the 
analyses  of  Boussingault : 

Straw.  Wheat. 

Silica,...- 67.6  1.3 

Lime, S.i,  ±9 

Potash,   9.2  29..5 

Magnesia, 5.  15.9 

Chlorine, 6  traces 

Soda, 3  traces 

Phosphoric  acid, 3.1  47. 

Sulphuric  acid, 1.  1. 

Carbonic  acid, 0.  0. 

Iron  and  Manganese, 1.  1.4 

Charcoal  and  loss, 3.7  1. 

100,0  100,0 

It  is  particularly  worthy  of  note  that,  while 
100  lbs.  of  oak  ash  contain  a  fraction  less  than  2 
lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid,  a  like  weight  of  the  ash 
of  wheat  has  47  lbs.  of  this  valuable  acid.  Con- 
ceding that  100  lbs.  of  ordinary  hard  wood  ashes 
will  yield  2  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid,  how  many 
pounds  of  dry  ashes  must  be  applied  to  an  acre, 
to  give  a  crop  of  wheat,  both  straw  and  grain, 
equal  to  30  bushels,  and  supply  it  with  all  the 
phosphorus  it  needs?  Mark  well  the  solution 
of  this  problem. 

Thirty  bushels  of  wheat  at  60  lbs.  per  busliel 
will  weigh  1800  lbs.  In  100  pounds  of  this  there 
are  usually  2  J  lbs.  of  ash  having,  as  above  stated, 
47  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid  in  its  composi- 
tion. At  this  rate,  1800  lbs.  of  wheat  will  con- 
tain 40i  lbs.  of  a.sh,  in  which  there  will  be  18 
lbs.  and  a  small  fraction  of  the  acid  above  named. 
To  one  jtound  of  wheat  there  is  usually  2 1  lbs. 
of  straw.  (The  relative  proportion  of  wheat  and 
straw  varies  e.xceedingly,  as  every  wheat  grow- 
er knows.  Nor  is  the  quantity  of  ash  left  in 
wheat  straw  when  burned  always  the  saine.  It 
varies  from  3  to  16  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of 
dry  straw.  The  average  is  not  far  from  7  per 
cent.)  To  produce  30  bushels  of  wheat  one  i 
must  have  on  an  average  4,.500  lbs.  of  straw,  ' 
containing  315  lbs.  of  incombustible  minerals, 
which  if  the  straw  is  burned  will  be  left  in  the 
form  of  ash.  As  3.1  per  cent,  of  this  ash  is  phos- 
phoric acid,  315  lbs.  will  contain  9.76  lbs. — 
From  these  figures  it  is  seen  that  the  a.sh  of  wheat 
and  straw  together  contain  27.76  lbs.   of  phos- 


phoric acid.  To  futnisii  this  amount  by  apply- 
ing wood  ashes  that  have  only  2  lbs.  in  100,  the 
husbandman  must  spread  1400  lbs. — about  20 
bushels  of  ashes  on  an  acre.  It  is  particularly 
worthy  of  note  tliat,  4,500  lbs.  of  wheat  straw  con- 
tain only  one  half  as  much  phosphoric  acid  as 
1800  lbs.  of  wheat.  As  a  matter  of  economy, 
instead  of  applying  1400  lbs.  of  asljgs  to  an  acre, 
where  we  wish  to  harvest  30  bushels  of  wheat, 
100  lbs.  of  bones  can  be  boiled  to  a  coarse  pow- 
der in  strong  lye,  and  mi.xed  with  ten  bushels  of 
ashes  to  be  used  for  the  same  purpose.  This  is 
a  most  valuable  compound  to  aid  in  forming  the 
seeds  of  all  cultivated  plants. 

When  a  wheat-field  is  covered  with  a  ligiit 
snow,  so  that  a  team  may  go  over  it  without  in- 
jury, ashes  may  be  evenly  spread  from  a  sled 
box,  at  any  rate  per  acre  which  their  cost,  and 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  may  require.  To 
all  spring  crops  they  may  be  applied  broad-cast, 
or  in  the  hill  at  the  time  of  seeding.  Care  is 
necesfcary  to  mix  caustic  ashes  with  the  earth,  to 
prevent  injury  to  the  young  and  tender  plants, 
when  they  lirst  start.  By  carelessness  in  this 
regard,  we  have  injured  them. 

We  are  greatly  in  favor  of  a  compound  made 
by  the  union  of  ten  bushels  of  ashes,  five  of  gyp- 
sum, and  three  of  common  salt,  to  which  we 
would  add  ten  of  lime,  did  not  our  soil  abound  in 
that  mineral.  This  compound  has  all  the  purely 
earthy  elements  that  exist  in  all  crops  It  may 
be  regarded  as  an  universal  fertilizer,  applicable 
to  all  soils.  Its  quality,  however,  will  be  much 
improved,  by  adding  to  it  one  or  two  hundred 
pounds  of  bones  boiled  to  powder  in  strong  lye. 

We  met  several  farmers  at  the  State  Fair  re- 
cently held  at  Auburn,  who  have  used  the  above 
compound  on  our  recommendation,  and  they  ex- 
pressed the  highest  satisfaction  at  the  result.  If 
used  broad-cast,  there  is  no  danger  of  putting  on 
too  much — for  ten  bushels  of  ashes,  ten  of  lime, 
five  of  gypsum,  and  three  of  salt,  may  be  spread 
on  an  acre,  if  not  a  fourth  of  it,  without  injury, 
except  waste  of  inaterial.  Our  motto  for  feed- 
ing plants  is  :  "Give  them  just  what  they  need, 
and  that,  little  and  often.'' 

We  have  satisfied  ourself  that  it  is  bad  econo- 
my to  apply  to  any  farm  soil  a  large  amount  of 
manure  of  any  kind  at  once.  In  all  cases  a 
great  waste  of  soluble  ingredients  is  inevitable. 
Dissolve  common  salt  or  other  mineral  in  water, 
pour  it  on  the  ground,  and  wherever  the  water 
runs,  the  dissolved  salt  goes  with  it.  The  more 
soluble  the  fertilizer,  the  more  sparingly  should 
it  be  applied  at  anyone  time,  and  the  ofiener  the 
application  should  be  renewed.  Water  itself  is 
a  powerful  fertilizer  as  every  body  knows.  How 
great  the  advantage  of  having  this  important  ele- 
ment in  all  plants  frequently  applied  in  gentle 
showers — in  moderate  doses  !  Be  wise,  and  add 
to  the  dews  and  rains  of  heaven,  such  other  ele- 
ments as  Nature  uses  in  forming  all  your  crops — 
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carefully  saving  all  these  elements  by  strict  econ- 
omy, and  using  them  to  the  very  best  advantage. 
If  lime  and  gypsum  are  high  in  price  at  your 
residence,  add  only  five  of  lime  and  two  and  a 
half  of  gypsum  to  ten  bushels  of  ashes  when  you 
apply  the  latter  to  your  wheat,  corn,  or  potato 
crop. 

Swamp  Muck. 

We  have  devoted  some  attention  to  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  properties  of  Swamp  Muck. — 
Dried  in  the  open  air,  one  pound  will  take  up 
three  and  a  half  of  urine  or  water.  If  thoroughly 
dried  in  a  stove,  an  ounce  of  muck  will  absorb 
five  ounces  of  liquid.  It  makes  capital  bedding 
for  horses,  cattle,  and  other  animals,  being  soft 
and  elastic,  as  well  as  absorbent.  Saturated  with 
urine  and  mixed  with  manure,  it  ferments  and 
rots  and  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  products 
of  the  bai-n-yard. 

One  hundred  pounds  of  muck  or  peat  contain 
more  nitrogen  and  carbon  than  a  like  weight  of 
the  plants  from  whicli  these  organized  substances 
were  derived.  This  arises  from  the  circumstance 
that  in  the  process  of  changing  from  green,  or 
perfect  plants  into  muck,  the  elements  of  water — 
oxygen  and  hydrogen — are  given  off,  leaving  of 
course  an  excess  of  carbon,  which  makes  the 
mass  black  ;  and  an  excess  of  nitrogen.  100 
parts  of  dry  muck  leave,  -when  burned,  10  parts 
of  ash,  of  which  "20  per  cent,  is  soluble  in  cold 
rain  water  and  80  insoluble.  In  the  20  parts  of 
soluble  minerals  there  is  one  of  silica,  or  .5  per 
cent  of  the  whole.  We  have  not  yet  completed 
the  analysis,  but  find  gypsum,  and  a  large  per 
centage  of  lime,  (cldoride  and  carbonate)  as  well 
as  potash,  magnesia,  soda,  and  iron. 

This  muck  covers  from  25  to  30  acres  on  the 
farm  where  we  reside,  is  from  one  to  three  feet 
in  depth,  and  rests  on  a  bed  of  marl.  On  analy- 
sis this  marl  proves  to  be  nearly  pure  carbonate 
of  lime.  We  are  now  examining  the  large  de- 
posit of  muck  for  cren'c  and  apocrenic  acids. — 
We  propose  to  neutralize  all  organic  acids  in 
this  substrnce  with  caustic  ashes  and  lime,  and 
then  excite  decomposition  by  a  mixture  of  stable 
manure.  The  skilful  manufacture  of  manure  is 
not  so  well  understood  as  it  should  be.  It  is  our 
purpose  to  study  this  important  subject  with  great 
care,  and  give  our  readers  the  benefit  of  any 
knowledge  we  may  acquire  by  experience  or 
otherwise.  ^ 

Tennessee  Farmer. — We  have  received  the 
first  number  of  a  periodical  with  the  above  title, 
published  at  Nashville,  edited  and  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Chas.  Foster.  Judging  from  the  speci- 
men before  us,  we  think  the  Farmer  a  valuable 
auxiliary  to  the  agricultural  press  of  the  South. 
The  planters  of  Tennessee  should  see  to  it  that 
that  their  own  agricultural  paper  does  not  fail  for 
want  of  adequate  support.  Published  as  above, 
at  %1  a  year,  in  advance.  m. 


SKETCHES   OF  NIAGARA  FALLS  AND   RIVER,  by 

Cousin  George.  Illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings 
and  correct  Maps.  Buffalo  •.  Published  by  W.  B.  &  Chas. 
E.  Peck. 

The  publishers  of  Buffalo  seem  to  be  busy, 
just  now.  We  have  seldom  rend  a  more  pleas 
ing  and  interesting  book  for  young  people  than 
this  is.  If,  as  editors  of  an  agricultural  journal, 
we  aimed  only  at  teacliing  men  how  to  raise  fat 
[)ork  or  good  corn,  without  their  having  any  ul- 
terior object,  we  should  think  less  highly  of  our 
efforts.  In  agricultural  pursuits,  properly  fol- 
lowed, there  is  much  to  "make  life  beautiful  and 
gay."  And  though  "Cousin  George"  says 
nothing  about  farming,  he  says  much,  in  a  very 
interesting  and  winning  way,  to  cultivate  the 
taste  for  nature — teaching  or  reminding  us  that 

"round  about  us  every  where. 

Almighty  rower  and  goodness  are." 

The  subject  is  the  world-renowned  scenery  of 
the  western  part  of  our  own  State — the  book  is 
written  with  classical  accuracy  and  elegance — the 
matter  is  full  of  moral  truth  and  poetical  beauty. 
We  will  say  no  more,  for  we  do  not  wish  to  over 
praise,  even  where  high  praise  is  due. 

The  following  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  work... 

"  When  winter  has  done  ils  worst,  and  covered  tlie  earth 
with  its  pure  snow  mantle,  and  bound  up  with  icy  fetters 
all  common  streams,  tlie  untameable  Niagara  scoffs  at  its 
power,  and  rushes  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Falls,  exulting  in 
its  freedom,  and  thunders  from  the  precipice,  and  sends  into 
the  frosty  air  perpetually  its  canopy  of  mist.  The  mist 
sinks  slowly  down  and  settles  on  the  island  ;  covering  and 
moistening  every  thing  ;  and,  as  it  falls,  winter  asserts  its 
power,  and  fretzes  it  into  a  pearly  or  clirystal  covering  of 
every  twig  and  leaf.  The  trees  are  cased  in  ic-e.  Their 
boughs  are  bent  by  the  weight,  and  droop  down  in  arches. 
Long  icicles,  assuming  oft  fantnsiic  forms,  are  pendent  from 
the  rocks.  The  groves  wear  a  lustrous  splendor,  but  some- 
what of  the  awfulness  of  desolation, — for  they  are  still,  and 
lifeless.  No  living  thing  is  visible  in  them.  Not  a  sound 
is  heard  but  the  crashing  of  our  foot-steps  through  the  icy 
snow,  save  when  the  gentle  air  sighs  through  the  wood, 
and  the  stirred  branches  touch  each  other,  and  emit  a  tink- 
ling sound.  And  then,  the  light  !  It  is  oppressive  in  its 
splendor,  like  the  garments  of  the  "Shining  Ones"  who  do 
(iod's  bidding  near  His  throne.  And  when  the  Sun  throws 
his  beams  aslant  into  the  wood,  they  are  caught  and  broken 
by  the  silver  branchts,  into  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow, 
which  dance  through  and  till  the  air.  Believe  me.  Cous- 
ins ! — all  you've  read  of  magic  gardens,  and  of  fairy  land, 
fictitious  i!;ough  they  be,  do  fall  ifar  short  of  real  Niagara  in 
winter."' 

Sheep  Husbandry. — Those  that  wish  to  im- 
prove their  flocks  by  a  cross  of  pure  Paular  Me- 
rino blood,  will  do  well  to  examine  a  lot  of  Bucks 
belonging  to  Gen.  Harmon.  No  man  has  been 
at  greater  pains,  regardless  of  expense,  to  pro- 
cure and  raise  the  very  best  animals  to  be  found 
in  the  sheep  line,  taking  into  account  both  quali- 
ty and  quantity  of  wool.  A  lamb  of  his,  when 
13  months  old,  clii)ped  nine  pounds  of  well  wash- 
ed wool — which,  under  the  microscope,  compares 
favorably  with  any  Merino  that  we  have  exam- 
ined, as  to  fineness  of  fibre. 

If  you  wish  to  be  happy,  keep  busy  ;  idleness 
is  harder  work  than  plowing,  a  good  deal. — 
There  is  more  fun  in  sweating  an  hour  than 
there  is  in  yawning  a  century. 
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Root  Culture, 

Dear  Editor  : — There  has  been  so  much 
■written  on  the  cultivation  of  roots,  that  it  would 
appear  needless  to  say  anything  more  on  the 
subject.  Yet  1  think  that  iarmers  generally  do 
dot  realize  the  value  of  roots  for  winter  feeding, 
nor  their  great  benefit  in  the  improvement  in 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  tlie  manure.  Every 
farmer  ought  to  raise  at  least  two  or  three  acres 
per  annum,  and  especially  grain  growers  who 
have  plenty  of  straw  and  chaff.  The  principal 
art  of  raising  roots  is,  to  make  the  ground  rich, 
and  well  pulverized  ;  and  the  fall  is  much  tlie 
best  time  to  do  it.  Apply  at  the  rate  of  40,  or 
even  .50  wagon  loads  of  well  rotted  manure  ;  5 
bushels  of  plaster,  and  5  or  even  10  bushels  of 
a.shes  per  acre  ;  spread  them  evenly  over  the 
surface,  plow  it  7  or  8  laches  deep,  and  narroic 
furroto  not  over  10  inches  wide.  In  the  spring, 
as  soon  as  the  ground  is  sufficiently  dry,  harrow 
or  cultivate  thorouglily  until  the  ground  is  well 
pulverized  and  the  manure  well  mixed  through  it. 

Be  sure  to  plant  early^  before  the  ground  gets 
too  dry  to  germinate  the  seed  ;  the  last  v,  eek  in 
April  or  first  of  May,  is  generally  the  best  time 
for  planting.  Ridge  the  ground  2i  or  three  feet 
apart,  and  plant  immediately.  The  greatest  dif- 
ficulty in  the  beet  crop  is,  the  ground  becomes 
dry  before  the  seeds  germinate,  which  prevents 
them  from  coming  up.  Put  in  plenty  of  seed — 
4-  or  5  lbs.  per  acre — of  the  Beet  or  Wurtzel  : 
the  expense  of  seeding  at  5  lbs.  per  acre  is  not 
equal  to  the  cost  of  planting  potatoes. 

For  further  particulars  on  root  culture  I  would 
refer  the  readers  of  the  Farmer  to  a  valuable  ar- 
ticle on  the  subject  published  in  the  June  num- 
ber of  the  present  volume. 

Yours  respectfully,         W.  Garbutt. 

Wheatland,  Sept.  10,  1846. 

Remarks. — Our  neighbor,  Mr.  G.,  has  the 
best  field  of  roots  we  have  seen  this  season.  He 
seldom  fails  of  a  good  crop.  Short  as  is  his  com- 
munication on  Root  Culture,  it  is  worth  more  to 
practical  farmers,  than  the  price  of  five  volumes 
of  this  joLiriial.  In  regard  to  the  use  of  wood 
ashes,  we  will  suggest  that,  on  most  soils,  "10 
bushels  per  acre  spread  evenly  over  the  surface," 
just  before  ridging  and  planting,  will  be  more 
useful  than  to  apply  only  five  bushels. 


Reproduction  of  the  Potato. — We  learn 
from  the  Buflalo  Commercial  that  the  Rev.  N. 
S.  Smith  of  that  city  has  succeeded  in  producing 
from  potato  balls  by  an  unusual  process  a  supe- 
rior kind  of  this  tuber.  His  practice  was  to  re- 
plant for  several  succeeding  crops  not  only  the 
small  potatoes  procured  from  the  seed  each  year, 
but  the  seeds  also  of  every  crop.  By  this  pro- 
cess the  seeds  as  well  as  the  tubers  were  pro- 
gressively renovated  ;  and  it  is  believed  that 
ti-ong  vigorous  plants  capable  of  withstanding 
the  rot  or  blight  have  been  obtained, 


Stone  Walls,  Snow  Drifts,  &c 

Editor  (tenesee  Farmer  ; — 1  wish  to  call 
the  attention  of  your  readers  to  the  subject  of 
walls  and  snow  drifts.  I  suppose  it  matter  of 
common  observation  in  a  time  of  deep  snow,  the 
north  and  south  roads  are  usually  a  good  deal 
l)locked  up,  and  the  traveling  impeded  in  conse- 
quence. Jkit  where  stone  fence  (whole  wall)  is 
erected  on  the  west  line  of  the  road,  it  is  seldom 
if  ever  materially  obstructed  by  drifts  on  the 
tj-ack,  or  pitch  holes,  as  against  rail  or  board 
fences.  The  reason  is  obvious  to  all.  The 
slightest  observation  will  tell  the  cause.  Now  1 
suggest  that  flirmers  living  on  such  north  and 
south  roads  build  wall,  if  they  have  stone  to  build 
such  fence  any  where  on  their  f;irm,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  road  in  a  continuous  line  as  much  as 
may  be.  Could  this  be  pretty  generally  gone 
into  through  the  country,  it  would  save  a  great 
inconvenience  in  travelling  in  seasons  of  deep 
snows,  which  are  usually  in  this  section  of  coun- 
try attended  with  high  south-western  winds;  and 
deep  drifts  and  high  ridges  are  the  consequences 
opposite  rail  fences  The  east  and  west  roads 
are  seldom  if  ever  thus  obstructed,  because  the 
same  westerly  winds  sweep  them  more  length- 
wise. 

I  would  build  the  wall  as  follows  :  Level  the 
earth's  surface  for  the  reception  of  your  bottom, 
which  should  be  of  your  largest  sized  stone. — 
Lay  your  bottom  on  a  straight  line  both  sides  : 
from  30  to  34  inches  in  width.  Level  up  and 
lay  on  a  course  of  cedar  sticks,  say  from  \  to  h 
inch  in  thickness,  as  wide  as  your  timber  will 
make — to  reach  just  across  the  top  of  this  course 
of  stone.  Proceed  a\  ith  your  next  sized  stone, 
and  lay  on  one  or  two  courses  of  stone,  accord- 
ing to  your  choice  and  supply  of  stick  timber — 
selecting  out  at  the  same  time  and  laying  back 
stone  of  suitable  length  and  size  for  topping  stone. 
Thus  pi'oceed  till  your  wall  is  of  the  desired 
height  to  receive  the  last  course  of  sticks,  which 
should  be  at  least  four  feet.  La}'  your  wall 
pretty  straight  up,  i.  e.  with  little  slant.  Cut 
this  last  coui-se  of  sticks  so  they  will  project  over 
each  side  of  the  w;  11  from  four  to  six  inches,  say 
six.  Split  them  h  or  f  of  an  inch  thick.  Put 
them  on  and  your  selected  stone  top  of  them, 
snugly  placed  and  cliincked  on  each  side. — 
Boards  are  as  good  for  this  course  as  sticks,  and 
flat  stone  better  than  either,  if  you  have  them. 
Plow  two  furi-ows  each  side  and  quite  near  the 
wall — bank  it  up  against  the  wall  and  it  is  done. 

You  may  ask,  "What  is  the  use  of  these  long 
sticks  in  the  top  course  *?"  It  is  to  turn  sheep. 
Wall  is  the  best  fence  against  every  otlier  ani- 
mal but  slieep.  A  naked  wall  is  but  a  small  ob- 
stacle in  their  way,  and  this  is  the  cheapest  and 
best  preventive  against  them  that  I  have  ever 
tried  The  reader  may  see,  if  he  will  take  the 
pains  to  turn  to  the  "Transactions  of  the  N".  Y^ 
State  Agricultural  Society,"  for  1842,  (p.  3-14,) 
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that  there  is  a  slight  difference  in  the  plan  rec- 
ommended here,  and  the  description  of  that  on 
which  I  drew  the  premium  that  year  in  this  coim- 
ty.  The  chief  ditFerence  consists  in  the  top  fix- 
tures for  turning  sheep.  The  latter  I  think 
much  preferable  for  common  farm  fence.  Tlie 
former  was  topped  with  posts  and  boards,  though 
I  see  nothing  is  said  about  it  in  the  published 
description. 

While  on  this  subject  of  roads  let  me  suggest 
another  thought.  Our  roads  are,  a  great  major- 
ity of  them,  two  narrow — much  within  the  lawiul 
width.  I  suggest  that  the  officers  in  the  several 
towns  in  Western  New  York,  whose  business  it 
is,  should  see  to  this  long  neglected  but  quite  im- 
portant subject ;  and  not  only  see  to,  but  make 
thorough  work  of  it.  Individuals  have  had  tlie 
land  tlnat  belongs  to  the  public  long  enough. 

C.    ROBINSO.X. 

Clarendon,  Orleans  Co..,  1846. 

P.  S.  A  word  on  another  subject.  I  have 
read  considerable  in  the  Farmer  recently  of  the 
good  effects  of  ashes  applied  to  corn.  I  wish 
some  of  your  correspondents  would  publish  their 
experience  about  quick  lime  for  the  same  use  ; 
for  that  article  is  as  cheap,  per  busliel,  as  ashes 
in  some  sections,  and  especially  in  Clarendon. 
Tell  how  and  when  to  apply  it,  and  all  about  it — 
its  relative  strength,  utility,   &c.  C.   R. 

We  owe  an  apology  to  Mr.  R.,  for  having,  at 
the  time  of  its  receipt,  misj)laced  the  above  arti- 
cle. It  was  received  last  winter,  and  should  have 
appeared  in  our  March  number. — [Pub. 

Monroe  Co.  Ag.  Society.— Its  next  Fair. 

Dr.  Lee — Dear  Sir  :  Permit  me  once  more, 
through  tlie  medium  of  your  valuable  journal,  to 
say  a  few  words  to  my  fellow  farmers  on  what  1 
consider  will  promote  their  true  interests,  extend 
their  social  intercourse,  and  increase  their  ration- 
al enjoymnnt. 

The  time  of  our  Annual  Festival  (Agricultu- 
ral Exhibition,)  is  at  hand,  and  it  will  depend 
upon  us,  whether  it  will  prove  a  benefit,  be  in- 
tei'esting,  or  otlierwise.  It  is  very  much  to  be 
regretted  that  so  many  of  the  practical  cultiva- 
tors of  the  soil  are  so  much  opposed  to  agricultu- 
ral associations,  which  might  be  made  so  emi- 
nently useful,  if  we  could  but  give  them  our 
united  support. 

I  am  aware  of  the  numerous  objections  that 
many  of  you  have  against  societies  and  their 
management ;  but,  fellow  laborers,  reflect  for  a 
moment  and  see  how  few  there  are  of  those  ob- 
jections that  cannot  be  removed,  if  you  will  but 
give  the  society  your  active  support.  Tlie  insti- 
tution and  its  management  are  purely  our  own, 
and  if  it  is  not  rightly  directed,  the  fault  is  ours. 
The  great  difficulty  with  us  is,  that  we  do  not 
duly  appreciate  the  value  of  our  societies.  We 
too  generally  estimate  them  as  a  matter  of  mere 
dollars  and  cents,  and  when  we  think  that  we 


have  not  a  good  chance  for  a  premium,  we  deem 
it  not  worthy  of  our  attention  ;  and,  when  we 
are  confident  of  success,  pay  our  dollar  and  at- 
tend. If  we  are  not  successful,  tlien  we  are  mor- 
tified, blame  the  judges,  and  condemn  the  society. 
Now,  my  dear  friends,  this  is  not  the  right  way 
to  do;  the  few  dollars  as  premiums  are  not  the 
object  of  the  society,  any  more  than  the  school- 
master's tickets  are  the  motive  for  attending 
school.  The  premiums,  like  the  tickets,  are 
only  intended  as  prompters  to  action,  and  never 
ought  to  be  the  motive  for  attending. 

The  expense  of  keeping  up  the  society  is  too 
trifling  to  deserve  notice,  by  farmers  who  are  the 
owners  of  the  soil  they  cultivate  ;  and  as  for  the 
time  necessary  for  performing  all  the  duties  of 
the  society,  and  attending  the  exhibitions,  there 
are  few  of  us  but  what  spend  more  time  on  things 
of  much  less  importance. 

Try  it,  fellow  farmers — give  the  society  your 
cordial  and  united  support, — attend  the  Fair,  and 
let  each  one  contribute  something  towards  the 
exhibition,  and  be  sui-e  to  encourage  the  youth, 
both  male  and  female,  to  attend  and  take  an  ac- 
tive interest  in  the  business  of  the  day.  It  will 
be  a  valuable  school,  one  of  practical  utility  to 
them ;  seeing  what  can  be  done,  and  what  others 
are  doing,  will  arouse  their  active  energies,  and 
awaken  their  laudable  emulation,  extend  their 
social  intercourse,  and  increase  tlie  social  and 
friendly  feelings  of  society. 

Try  it,  fellow  laborers, — try  it, — turn  out 
unanimously,  and  Western  New  York  will  not 
be  second  in  the  State,  nor  in  the  Union,  in  in- 
dustry and  skill  /n  productions  and  exhibitions. 
Rest  assured  that  you  will  not  regret  the  time 
and  money  thus  spent. 

To  the  Artists  and  Mechanics : — Fellow  la- 
borers, think  not  because  our  association  is  called 
agricultural,  that  you  are  excluded.  No,  far 
otherwise — our  interests  are  mutual  ;  without  us 
you  could  not  exist,  and  without  you,  we  could 
not  be  prosperous  nor  successful.  All  produc- 
tive industry  adds  to  the  wealth  of  the  world,  in- 
creases tlie  comforts  of  life,  and  promotes  the 
happiness  and  general  weal  of  society.  Come 
on,  my  fellow  laborers,  come  on,  exhibit  the  va- 
rious fruits  of  your  industry  and  skill ;  encourage 
us,  and  we  will  patronize  you. 

Ladies,  we  would  earnestly  solicit  your  pat- 
ronage, knowing  that  your  united  exertions  are 
always  successful.  Honor  us  with  your  presence 
at  the  Fair,  and  ornament  the  display  with  the 
varied  and  numerous  works  of  your  skillful  hands. 

Let  us  enjoy,  at  least  once  a  year,  the  happi- 
ness  of  social  intercourse,  unmarred  by  party 
strife,  or  sectarian  discord;  and  be  assured  that 
it  will  extend  and  strengthen  the  social  bonds  of 
society,  and  increase  the  rational  enjoyment  of 
social  life.  A  sincere  Friend  and 

Lover  of  Social  Intercoursii.h. 

Monroe  County,  Sept.  15,  1846. 
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The  Fanner. — His  Position,  Responsibili- 
ties, and  Duties. 

NL'.MBKR    TWO. 

In  my  last  number  I  alluded  to  some  of  the 
peculiarities  which  distinguish  the  position  of 
the  American  Farmer.  1  continue  the  inquiry, 
for,  in  determining  the  position  of  the  farmer, 
we  also  discover  his  responsibilities  and  duties. 
1  remark,  then,  that  our  political  institutions  are 
of  such  a  character  as  to  give  a  di^tinctive  and 
elevating  importance  to  the  laboring  men  of  the 
country.  The  absence  of  aristocracy,  and  the 
emphatic  recognition  of  equality  in  man,  which 
are  so  clearly  acknowledged  in  our  constitution 
and  form  of  government,  are  peculiar  to  our 
country,  and  has  necessarily  a  controlling  influ- 
ence in  determining  the  position  of  individuals 
and  classes.  A  laborer  in  England  may  be  a 
mere  dolt,  with  no  intellectual  culture,  no  men- 
tal development,  and  yet  be  a  tolerable  fai'mer, 
a  first  rate  laborer,  and  a  good  Englishman — 
while  in  this  country,  where  every  man  is  not 
only  a  citizen  but  a  part  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
nation,  he  would  be  totally  disqualified  and  unfit 
to  discharge,  intelligent!}^  and  safely,  the  respon- 
sibilities of  an  American  citizen.  We  have  no 
titles  of  nobility— no  artificial  distinctions  created, 
and  jireserved  by  laws — no  peculiar  favors  for  a 
few,  and  whicli  the  many  are  forever  bari-ed  by 
statute  from  aspiring  to.  The  result  is  that  with 
us  all  classes  and  all  men  are  honored  and  res- 
pected, without  particular  regard  to  their  condi- 
tion. Cast  does  not  obtain,  and  labor  is  not  dis- 
honored, and  tlie  laborer  despised.  So  strong 
and  decisive  has  been  this  feeling,  in  the  North- 
ern states  of  the  Union  at  least,  that  labor  is  dig- 
nified; and  he  who  holds  the  plow  and  reaps  the 
grain  with  his  own  hand,  is  respected  and  trusted 
above  him  who  looks  upon  labor  as  disgraceful, 
and  who  refuses  to  perform  it  ;  and,  in  my  view, 
there  is  no  featuj-e  so  characteristic  of  the  real 
greatness  of  this  nation,  as  this  respect  for  lal>or, 
and  it  is  this  fact,  this  inspiring  stimulating  fact, 
which  has  so  elevated  the  social  condition  of  the 
agricultural  population  of  New  York,  and  made 
it,  in  point  of  intelligence  and  enterprize,  so 
much  beyond  the  farming  population  of  any  otli- 
cr  country. 

Democratic  institutions,  when  they  have  an 
enlightened  people  to  rest  upon,  are  not  only  the  j 
best  but  the  only  ones  to  develop  the  full  ener 


ernment ;  and  the  farmer  in  this  country,  as  a 
constituent  part  of  the  civil  power — a  part  and 
parcel  of  the  body  politic — has  more  to  do  than 
simply  to  cultivate  the  soil.  He  is  more  than  a 
mere  indweller  in  the  country — has  other  acts  to 
perform  than  merely  to  expend  physical  force  ; 
he  is  above  a  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  wa- 
ter ;  he  is  a  citizen  equal  in  power  and  privilege 
with  every  other  citizen.  In  him  resides  a  por- 
tion of  the  sovereign  power  of  the  State  and  na- 
tion,— upon  his  conduct  depends  the  stability  of 
society,  the  justice  of,  and  the  due  administration 
of  the  law,  the  preservation  of  his  individual 
rights,  and  the  happiness  of  self,  family,  and 
neighbors.  The  American  farmer  has  more  to 
do,  and  to  learn,  than  how  to  till  his  farm,  and 
how  to  sow  and  reap  aiid  tln-esh  his  grain  ;  he  is 
one  among  a  great  community  of  sovereigns,  and 
upon  whose  good  conduct  depends  all  that  is  dear 
and  to  be  prized  by  man  in  his  social  and  politi- 
cal relations.  The  tenure  by  which  he  holds 
his  lands,  the  security  of  his  person  and  property, 
the  sweet  and  heavenly  influences  of  home,  are 
all  dependent  upon  the  riglit  discharge  of  the  du- 
ties which  are  incumbent  upon  him  as  a  citizen 
and  a  free  man. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood  here,  nor  in 
anything  else  I  may  say  in  this  connection  here- 
after ;  I  have  no  feeling,  and  would  utter  no 
sentiment  of  the  demagogue.  While  I  would 
stimulate  farmers  to  become  high-minded,  intel- 
ligent politicians,  I  would  warn  them  to  shun  par- 
tizanship  when,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  it  assumes 
a  mere  petty  struggle  for  the  elevation  of  ambi- 
tious and  designing  men,  without  regard  to  prin- 
ciple or  thought  of  the  public  good.  It  is  un- 
worthy the  honest,  upright  citizen — beneath  the 
attention  of  the  high-minded  farmer — to  mingle 
in  the  dirty  strife  for  power  and  office,  which 
too  often  disgrace  the  political  action  of  the  Amer- 
ican ])eople  ;  to  become  a  party  politician,  in  this 
sense,  where  truth  and  principle  and  good  gov- 
ernment is  entirely  overlooked,  is  a  positive  evil 
to  the  farmer.  It  is  corrupting  to  the  morals, 
and  prejudicial  to  the  business  interests,  of  the 
people,  and  oi'glit  to  be  frowned  down  by  the 
honest  farmer  every  where.  The  evil  is  alarm- 
ing ;  already  party  spirit,  instead  of  purifying, 
as  it  would  do  if  pursued  on  the  basis  of  princi- 
ple, and  for  the  discovery  and  maintenance  of 
truth,  has  become  a  festering  source  of  jiolitical 


gies  and  provide  for  the  just  and  necessary  vvants  r^^i'i'i'P^i^"'  ^i"*^  which  the  strong  good  sense  of  the 
of  all  the  people  of  a  country.  Such  institutions  agricultural  portion  of  the  people  ouglit  to  remove, 
we  have  in  this  land.     The  political   power  of  The  farmer  must  cultivate  his  intellect,  enlighten 


the  nation  reposes  upon,  or  resides  in,  the  whole 
body  of  the  people,  and  each  has  his  portion  of 
responsibility  as  well  as  privileges — all  the  duties, 
as  well  as  rights,  to  perform  and  look  afler.  It 
has  been  said  a  thousand  times,  but  cannot  be  too 
often  said,  that  intelligence,  wide  spread  and 
pervading  all  classes,  is  the  only  guaranty  we 
have  for  the  perpetuation  of  our  reptddican  gov- 


his  judgment,  add  to  his  knowledge,  assert  his 
independence,  and  with  manly  indignation  cast 
off"  the  designing  ambitious  demagogue  who 
would  make  him  his  dupe,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining power  and  i)lace.  In  this  country  there 
is  no  avoiding  politics  ;  men  must,  if  they  would 
discharge  all  their  duties,  become  in  one  and  the 
true   sense    politicians.     The    enlightened    and 
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honest  politician  is  to  be  respected,  while  the 
mere  party  brawler  is  to  be  despised.  Parties 
in  this  country,  where  they  stand  as  the  embodi- 
ment and  representative  of  principle,  are  not  only 
necessary  but  useful ;  but  when  they  become  the 
instruments  used  to  elevate  men,  and  to  secure 
office,  without  regard  to  measures,  they  cease  to 
be  useful  and  become  pernicious.  This  subject 
I  regard  as  vastly  important,  and  one  which  de- 
serves the  candid  and  thoughtful  attention  of  the 
farmers  of  this  country — their  riglits  and  inter- 
ests are  intimately  connected  with  it,  and  it  may 
well  claim  our  notice  in  another  number. 

D.  A.  Ogden. 
Pen  Yan,  Sept.,  1846. 


National  Importance  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Editor  : — There  is  no  business  of  lifo 
which  conduces  so  highly  to  national  prosperity, 
to  general  and  individual  happiness,  as  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil.  It  is  truly  our  nursing  moth- 
er, which  gives  growth  and  wealth,  and  moral 
and  physical  health  to  our  country.  It  may  be 
considered  the  great  wheel  which  moves  all  the 
machinery  of  society,  and  that  whatever  gives  to 
this  a  new  impulse  or  energy  communicates  a 
corresponding  impetus  to  the  thousand  minor 
wheels  of  interest  which  it  ju'opels  or  regulates. 
Providence  seems  wisely  to  have  ordained  that, 
because  this  is  t!ie  most  necessary  employment 
towards  the  subsistence  and  comfort  of  the  hu- 
man family,  its  labors  shall  receive  the  highest 
and  most  substantial  reward.  While  the  other 
classes  of  society  are  directly  dependent  on  ag- 
ricltuure  for  a  regular  and  sufficient  supply  of 
the  means  of  subsistence,  the  agriculturist  is  en- 
abled to  supply  all  the  absolute  wants  of  life  from 
his  own  labors,  though  he  derives  most  of  his 
pleasures  and  profits  fiom  an  interchange  of  the 
products  of  labor  with  the  other  classes  of  soci- 
e'}'.  Agriculture  has  been  called  the  parent  of 
arts,  not  only  because  it  preceded  all  others, 
but  because  the  other  arts  are  its  legitimate  off- 
spring, and  cannot  continue  long  to  exist  with- 
out it.  It  is  the  great  business  of  civilized  life, 
and  gives  employment  to  a  vast  majority  of  every 
people. 

The  substantial  prosperity  of  a  country  is  al- 
ways in  projiortion  to  its  agricultural  wealth  and 
industry.  Commerce  and  manufactures  may 
give  temporary  consequence  to  a  State,  but  these 
are  always  a  precarious  dependence.  Venice, 
Genoa,  Portugal,  Spain,  each  rose  to  wealth  and 
power  from  commercial  enterprise.  But  they 
all  now  exhibit  melancholy  evidence  of  f;\llen 
greatness.  Their  population  degenerated  under 
the  enervating  influence  of  commercial  wealth, 
and  having  no  suitable  agricultural  basis  to  rest 
upon,  they  have  fallen  in  succession  from  tlieir 
high  standing,  victims  to  the  more  robust  ener- 
gies of  rival  powers,  or  to  the  enervating  influ- 
ence   of  private    cabals.       The   Spanish   South 


American  Colonies,  in  visionary  anticipations  of 
golden  wealth,  overlooked  the  teeming  riches  of 
their  soil,  and  now  present  a  melancholy  picture 
of  mental  imbecility  and  political  degradation. — 
They  exhibit  nothing  now  in  their  political  or 
social  institutions — in  their  agriculture  or  in  the 
condition  of  their  population,  that  can  be  admii-ed 
or  coveted  by  the  freemen  of  America. 

A  city  may  flourish  by  foreign  commerce,  by 
becoming  the  carrier  of  other  nations,  till  for- 
eign aggression  or  foreign  rivalship  or  the  open- 
ing of  new  channels  of  commerce,  (contingen- 
cies of  no  unfrequent  occurrence,)  consign  it, 
like  Persepolis,  Petra,  Tyre,  and  other  ancient 
cities  of  the  east,  to  ruin  and  oblivion.  A  coun- 
try can  be  long  prosperous  and  truly  independent 
only  when  it  is  sustained  by  agricultural  intelli- 
gence and  agricultural  industry.  Its  foreign 
commerce  may  be  swept  from  the  ocean — i'3 
manufactures  may  perish — yet  still,  if  its  soil  is 
tilled  and  well  tilled,  it  can  be  made  to  yield  all 
the  absolute  necessaries  of  life — it  can,  when 
misfortunes  abate,  like  the  roots  of  a  trunkless 
tree  send  forth  a  new  stem,  new  branches,  new 
foliage,  and  new  fruit — it  can  rear  again  the 
edifice  of  the  manufacturers,  and  spread  again 
the  sails  of  commerce — and  it  will  yet  retain  the 
germ  and  the  spirit  of  independence. 

The  preceding  observations  will  show  the  im- 
portance of  agriculture  to  a  Nation  in  sustaining 
its  prosperity  and  independence,  and  in  supply- 
ing the  wants,  and  multiplying  the  comforts,  of 
its  population.  The  same  reasoning  that  applies 
to  a  nation  applies  to  a  State,  a  country,  a  town, 
a  neighborhood,  or-  an  individual.  Agriculture 
constitutes  the  basis  of  their  prosperity,  directly 
or  remotely,  and  the  blessings  which  it  confers 
are  always  in  the  ratio  of  the  intelligence,  skill, 
and  industry  which  control  its  operations. 

Is  there  an  individual,  then,  who  cannot  see 
and  appreciate  the  advantages  to  society  from  a 
high  state  of  agricultural  im})rovement  ?  Is 
there  one  who  does  not  see  personal  interest  pro- 
moted by  this  certain  influx  of  wealth,  drawn 
from  the  soil  prolific  in  the  bounties  and  bless- 
ings of  a  wise  and  beneficent  Creator  '?  He  has 
s])read  everywhere  the  means  to  make  man  wise 
and  happy.  He  has  given  him  the  capacity  to 
apply  these  means  to  his  own  good.  He  has 
commanded  him  to  bring  his  capacities  into  con- 
stant and  active  exercise,  and  he  hfis  promised 
to  reward,  and  he  will  reward  all  who  prove 
faithful  to  the  command.  W.  S. 

Wheatland,  N.    Y.,  1846. 


Note.— On  page  224  of  this  number,  speaking  of  the  use 
of  wood  ashes  and  common  salt  it  is  remarked  :  "  We  are 
anxious  too  see  a  cotnpound  of  equal  parts  of  common  salt 
and  wood  ashes,  applied  at  the  rat.^.  of  from  ten  to  twenty 
Imshels  per  acre,  this  fall  soon  after  seeding.' 
In  the  li:iste  of  writing,  the  above  was  not  well  considered. 
VlihoiK'h  so  much  as  ten  bushels  of  salt  per  acre  will  do  no 
harm  —40  being  often  sown  in  England— nevertheless,  we 
regaril  five  bushels  as  a  full  dose  at  one  time.  Two  or  three 
bushels  have  often  been  used  in  this  country  to  advantoge. 
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Tmnftrtntirn    nf  flattl*>  and  Ayrshires,  sa\iiig  nothing  of  the  numerous  and  wide - 

iju^uiia\.ii  «   ui   va  .n  -  .  ^^^^.^^^j  £,^^11^018,  "and  the  choice  breeds  of  Hercforda  scat- 

Few  men  have  had  advantages  equal  to  those  :  terod  over  the  country. 

enioyed  by  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agricul- !      Wr-Patterson   of  Maryland,  has  a  herd  of  pure  Devons, 

•*.  •'  ,•'  ,,  •    ^     1       -.1    ^1  1     1     ;  the  originals  of  whicli  were  imported  upwards  of  thirty  years 

turist   to  become  well  acquamted  with  the   whole    .,„„,  from  the  best  herds  in  England.     These  he  has  contin- 

SUbjeCt  of  cattle  and  cattle  breeding,    both  in  this   ned  to  breed  vsith  great  success  ever  since,  improving  their 

country  and  Europe.     He  (  xnrcsses  very  clearly  1 1*'"";!  Y"\'  ''"""""^J/resh  importations  wlienev^er  it  could 

-'  1     .  .         r  1111  be  of  the  least  advantage  for  him  to  do  so.     His  herd  num- 

and  ably  our  own  views  in  regard  to  the  bad  pol-  bers  more  ilmn  one  hundred,  all  thorough  bred,  and  w^e  be- 

icy  of  sending  constantly  abroad,  and  depending  lieve  as  good  animals  as  England  can  produce.     He  raises 

on  foreign  nations,   for  our  choice  domestic  ani-  "!i">;  ^^!"1"''"!!,^'!^' l!'lTr^'l^^^^^^^ 
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mals.  We  have  the  materials,  and  the  capacity 
to  supply  ourselves  with  neat  cattle  equal  to  any 
in  the  world.  And  it  is  due  to  the  character  of 
American  Agriculture  that  the  capital,  skill,  and 
enterprise,  already  embarked  in  the  laudable 
work  of  improving  our  domestic  animals,  should 
be  sustained.  It  is  only  by  encouraging  home 
industry  in  this  matter  that  our  farmers  generally 
can  learn  the  art  and  science  of  good  breeding. 
Without  this  knowledge  all  high  bred  animals 
must  deteriorate  in  our  hands,  and  the  races  soon 
lose  their  peculiar  excellence.  A  superior  ani- 
mal in  the  hands  of  a  man  that  knows  nothing  of 
its  habits,  constitution,  and  wants,  is  like  a  fine 
musical  instrument  in  the  possession  of  one  that 
has  no  knowledge  of  the  concord  of  sweet  sounds. 
Although  valuable  to  another,  it  is  worthless  to 
him.  The  way  to  make  general  improvements 
is  to  sustain  those  that  set  the  example  among  us, 
and  show  by  practice  at  home  what  can  and 
should  be  done.  The  subjoined  article  is  from 
the  Agriculturist  :  — 

FOREIGiV  C:AT'I"LE. 

About  eight  months  since,  we  noticed  the  follow  ing  par- 
agraph in  the  New  England  Farmer:  'The  Massacliusetts 
Agricultural  Hociely  have  recently  imported  from  England 
and  Scotland,  one  bull  and  four  cows  of  the  North  Devon, 
and  a  bull  and  four  cows  of  the  Ayrshire  breeds  ;  all  said  to 
be  good  of  their  sc\eral  kinds,  at  a  cost  of  $3,000." 

It  was  with  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction  that  we  read 
the  above  paragrapli,  and  it  was  our  intention  at  the  time  to 
have  made  some  remarks  upon  it,  but  sucli  has  been  the 
demand  upon  our  columns,  that  we  have  not  been  able  to 
lind  a  place  for  them  till  now.  Tl  is  importation,  together 
with  a  subsequent  one  by  Mr.  Webster,  of  3Iassachusetts, 
shows  that  the  good  old  Bay  State  is  alive  to  the  im|)rove- 
rnent  of  its  neat  stock,  and  that  a  reviving  interest  pervades 
this  as  well  as  many  other  sections  of  the  country.  \Vc 
truottliui  while  these  imported  bulls  are  judiciously  bred  to 
native  cows,  the  imported  cows  may  be  bred  to  none  but 
these  bulls,  or  others  of  pure  breed  fully  equal  to  ihern,  so 
that  the  stock  will  be  kept  pure  and  perpetuated  with  a  view 
of  improving  that  of  the  counlry  at  large,  for  generations 
yet  to  come,  and  not  be  neglected  and  suffered  to  run  out, 
as  has  been  the  case  with  pretty  much  all,  heretofore  im- 
ported. We  admire  the  liberality  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  .Scxiety  ;  $3,000  for  ten  anituals— $800  eacli— 
li  a  prelty  high  price  t'nough  to  send  abroad  these  limes  for 
neat  cattle  ;  and  we  hope,  before  any  more  ini;  ortaiioiis 
are  made,  that  the  Socioliecj  and  people  of  this  country  will 
cast  about  a  liule,  and  see  if  ihey  cannot  supply  theni.selvcs 
equally  well  at  home,  and  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  ;  for  we 
hold  It  the  duty  of  every  good  citizen  to  expend  his  money 
in  his  own  country,  wli-m  it  is  possible  to  get  anything  like 
the  value  for  it,  rather  than  send  abroad.  Upwards  of  four 
years  ago  we  c  ime  to  the  conrlusion,  after  a  pretty  thorou-^h 
personal  inspection  of  the  dilTerent  breeds  of  neat  cattle  in 
Englan.i,  that  we  only  wanted  now  and  then  a  very  supe- 
rior bull  or  so,  to  give  fresh  tdood  to  our  stock,  and  that  we 
already  have  about  as  good  materials  for  all  necessary  im- 
provement as  Great  Britain  can  furnish  us  ;  and  to  this 
opinion  we  still  adhere. 

Let  us  now  look  about  a  little,  and  name  a  few  enterpri- 
!-mg  persons  who  have  imported  and  are  bre^din^  Devong 


forms,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  demand  for  his  young 
bulks  is  far  short  of  the  increase.  So  fastidious  has  he  been 
in  his  breeding,  that  for  several  years  after  he  commenced, 
he  steadily  refused  to  part  with  a  single  animal  to  breed, 
until  he  got  his  herd  to  suit  him  in  their  general  excellence, 
and  he  had  made  his  third  trial  of  imported  bulls  from  Eng- 
land, the  last  one,  from  Bloomfield's  herd,  the  same  from 
which  the  3Iassacluisctls  bull  was  taken.  At  length,  when 
he  opened  his  herd  for  sale,  he  placed  the  choicest  of  them 
except  the  selections  for  his  own  immediate  breeding,  at  the 
moderate  price  of  $100  ;  and  nritlicr  more  did  he  demand, 
nor  less  did  he  ask.  Would  it  not  have  been  quite  as  well 
for  the  Massachusetts  Society  to  have  purchased  of  Mr. 
Patterson  at  ,$100  each,  rather  than  in  England  at  $300  ? 

Mr.  Colt,  of  New  Jersey,  has  some  beautiful  Devons  : 
tlie  Messrs.  Hurlbut,  of  Connecticut ;  Mr.  Washburn,  of 
Otsego  County,  this  State,  has  a  fine  herd  imported  by  Mr. 
Rotch,  and  crossed  in  with  Mr.  Patterson's  stock  ;  Mr.  Al- 
len, of  Black  Rock,  has  a  choice  herd,  made  up  from  Mr. 
Patlcrsons's  slock  and  recent  importations  from  England. — 
Messrs.  Garbutt  &,  Breck,  of  Genesee  County,  have  been 
breeding  superior  Devon  cattle  for  years,  and  last  October 
advertised  a  public  s  de  of  40  to  50  head.  With  all  their  ef- 
forts, they  could  only  sell  14  head,  at  an  average  price  of 
$tjO  each.  The  Massachusetts  importation  cost  ,$300  each, 
as  before  remarked  ,  and  those  who  have  seen  both,  say, 
they  are  in  no  respects  superior  to  Messrs.  Garbutt  & 
Breck's,  when  for  (he  same  money  they  could  have  got  five 
for  one ! 

A  few  years  since,  a  young  Englishman  imported  into  the 
western  part  of  this  State,  a  very  superior  young  bull  and 
two  heifers,  pure  North  Devons,  from  the  herd  of  Mr.  Davy, 
of  North  Moulton,  Devonshire,  one  of  the  best  breeders  of 
this  sort  of  stock  in  England — his  animals  generally  taking 
tlie  first  prizes  wherever  exhibited.  These  he  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  dispose  of  at  $100  each.  They  fell  into  hands  that 
appreciated  them,  and  are  now  highly  valued.  A  m  ijority 
of  the  cows  composing  the  above  herds,  are  good  milkers, 
giving  from  16  to  22  quarts  per  day,  making  rather  more 
than  an  average  proportion  of  butter,  thus  showing  tlie  su- 
perior quality  of  the  milk, 

Now,  as  to  Ayrshires.  Mr.  John  P.  Gushing,  of  Water- 
town,  near  Boston,  some  ten  years  since,  or  more,  imported 
eight  or  ten  cows  and  one  or  two  bulls,  which  he  ordered 
to  be  selected  from  the  very  best  breeds,  without  regard  to 
cost,  in  Scotland.  These  he  has  bred  ever  since,  and,  with 
his  accustomed  munificence,  has  given  away,  as  we  luider- 
stand,  several  young  animals  every  year,  both  to  Agricul- 
tural Societies,  and  to  individuals,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public.  Of  this  liberality  the  Massachusetts  Society  have, 
very  unwisely,  as  we  think,  declined  to  avail  themselves. 

Capt.  George  Randall,  of  New  Bedford,  some  years  ago, 
imported  several  Ayrshires  of  great  excellence,  from  which 
he  has  bred  many  young  animals  of  equal  pretensions,  and 
sold  at  moderate  prices.  Mr.  Griswold,  of  Connecticut,  and 
Mr.  Pal  ten,  of  New  Vork,  have  also  imported  the  best  ani- 
mals that  money  could  procure  ;  several  other  individuals 
in  f'iiTorent  parts  of  flie  country  have  done  the  same.  In 
September,  1844,  we  saw  standing  in  the  Ayrshire  quarter 
uf  tlie  State  Cattle  Show-,  at  Poughkeepsie,  an  excellent 
bull,  imported  into  Montreal  two  years  previously,  and  sent 
there  for  sale,  with  full  pedigree,  and  approved  descent, 
for  which  the  owner  could  not  obtain  $100  !  Two  or  three 
receut'y  imported  cows  were  there  also,  which  could  have 
been  bought  for  that  sum  each.  And  yet,  with  all  these 
fine  animals  before  the  public,  from  several  dilTerent  lierds 
of  un(|ueslioned  excellence,  the  Massachusetts  Society  send^ 
to  Scotland,  at  an  expense  of  -1,500,  to  buy  five  Ayrshires, 
in  no  way  superior  to  what  they  could  at  anytime  obtain  at 
home  for  one-third  the  money.' 

Let  us  be  understood.  We  have  no  wish,  in  the  slightest 
degri  e,  to  discourjige  the  promotion  of  the  highest  excellence 
in  all  that  apperttin>-  to  our  agricultural  advancement,     We 
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advocate  improvement  in  iis  greatest  extent,  and  in  nothing 
more  than  in  our  domestic  animals.  JNumerons  individuals 
in  our  co  'ntry.  with  a  spirit  and  liberality  no\vh(>ro  sur- 
passed, have  inves'eJ  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  cattle  of  the  most  approved  quality,  and  from 
them  have  bred  herds  equal  in  value,  and  in  all  desirable 
points,  to  their  originals.  But  iiow  have  they  been  reward- 
ed ?  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  they  have  suffered  the  deep 
mortiiication  of  finding  their  efforts  and  their  enterprise  un- 
appreciated, by  those  who,  approving  their  value,  are  about 
tc  adapt  them  to  their  own  uses  ;  and  of  seeing  them,  like 
this  instance  of  the  Massachusetts  Society,  "pass  by  on 
the  other  side,'"  telling  them  in  effect,  that  this  stock,  though 
of  acknowledged  excellence,  has  deteriorated  in  their  hands, 
and  that  they  have  no  conldoncc  in  American-bred  cattle? 
Is  this  fair  .'     Is  it  just ! 

We  in^■ist  upon  if,  that  there  are  as  good  and  as  careful 
breeders  in  Aineric.i  as  in  England,  for  all  practical  purposes. 
We  know  srvcr.il  ca>cs  where  imported  stock  have  a<;iially 
become  impruve.l  in  their  progeny  by  American  breeders  ; 
ahhough  wo  consider  that  those  extraordinary  instances  of  I 
individna'  skill  in  occa-;ionally  producing  uncommonly  fine 
animals,  have  not  been  de\  eloped  here  as  frequpntly  as  in 
England.  But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  such  animals  as 
a.etonish  Kngli  dinicn  or  Scotchmen  at  home,  do  n')t  come 
U)  America.  We  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  Ihem  yet.  But 
we  have  got  the  blood  of  these  superior  animals,  and  vvili 
soon  be  in  the  way  of  producing  it  equal  to  thomsclves. 

Let  u.=  now  sistain  each  other — at  Ica.st,  until  our  domes- 
tic demand  slinll  cirry  prices  up  to  something  like  a  com- 
pensating amount  for  ihe  heavy  capita!  already  invested  in 
o\u  improved  stock  ;  or  until  the  reduced  chciii-ncss  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Allnnric  shall  be  a  s'lfficient  reason  ff:r 
pnssing  l)y  animals  and  herds  of  equal  excelhmcc  on  tliis. 


Canada  Thistles,  &c. — Discussion. 

The  annexed  "speeches"  ai-e  in  replv  to  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Peters,  published  in  our  Au- 
gust number.  — 

Mr.  Chairman  : — I  am  glad  to  .sea  discussion  eli(  ited  on 
so  important  a  subject  as  that  of  destroying  Canada  this- 
tles, and  other  noxious  weeds.  Since  that  b.all  has  been 
put  in  motion,  let  every  farmer  who  can  wield  a  pen  put 
forth  an  effort  to  keep  it  rolling. 

In  reply  to  the  gentleman  last  on  the  floor,  Mr.  Peters  of 
Wyoming,  I  w  ould  say  I  have  little  confidence  in  Legislative 
enactments,  unless  there  is  a  disposition  among  the  people  to 
see  that  they  are  enforced.  There  is  a  very  good  law  on  the 
subject  now  in  force,  which  stands  as  a  dead  letter  on 
our  st:itute  books — that  is,  a  law  requiring  the  path-master 
in  each  road  district  to  cause  all  noxious  weeds  v.  ilhin  the 
bounds  of  their  respective  districts  to  be  cut  during  the 
Summer  season. 

An  individual,  although  he  lives  in  a  land  i>f  l/herli/,  has  no 
right  to  cultivato  or  suffer  any  thing  to  grow  on  his  pre- 
mises to  the  injury  of  his  neighbor.  If  a  tree  fills  from  my 
premises  into  my  neighbor's  field,  and  kills  some  of  his 
cattle,  I  am  liable  to  him  for  the  damage,  altliongh  I  was 
not  instrumental  in  causing  it  to  fall.  The  (Canada  thistle 
spreads  both  from  the  roots  and  seeds,  but  mostly  from  the 
roots.  It  is  a  mistaken  notion  which  some  have  imbibed 
that  the  seeds  do  not  vegetate  at  all  ,  yet  it  is  a  happy  thing 
for  this  country  that  so  small  a  portion  does  come  to  matu- 
rity. If  they  were  as  prolific  in  seed  as  the  pigeon-weed, 
the  country  would  be  entirely  overrun  with  them  in  l"ss 
than  five  years.  There  must  be  a  united  eftbrl  among 
farmers  to  eradicate  these  pests,  or  we  shall,  ere  long,  like 
the  southern  planter,  be  obliged  to  aban<lon  our  farms  as 
old  fields,  and  seek  a  new  home  on  the  virgin  soils  of  the 
far  west.  There  are  many  among  us  who  occupy  more 
land  than  they  can  cultivate  to  advantage.  The  price  of 
produce  is  so  low  that  they  think  they  cannot  afford  to 
hire  ;  they  will  therefore  nm  over  large  fields,  plowing  and 
cultivating  just  enough  to  promote  the  growth  of  noxious 
■weeds.  They  get  less  than  half  a  crop,  and  then  burn  up 
their  straw  and  chaff  to  kill  the  seed.  A  curse  will  con- 
stantly follow  such  farmers — the  curse  at  least  of  a  barren 
and  sterile  soil — of  empty  pockets,  and  of  cattle  and  sheep 
so  thin  that  it  would  require  three  to  make  a  shadow — and 
of  swine  so  emaciated  that  they  would  be  obliged  to  brace 
themselves  against  the  fence  in  order  to  squeal. 

The  best  m'^fhod  that  ever  I  found  to  destroy  the  thistle, 
is.  to  keep  the  field  infested  with  them  to  gras.s,  mow  them 


frequemly,  and  salt  my  cattle  and  sheep  on  them  ;  and 
when  they  become  few  and  scattering,  go  over  the  ground 
frequently,  and  cut  everyone  that  makes  its  appearance.  In 
this  way  i  have  entirely  eradicated  several  large  patches, 
and  ere  this  time  might  have  been  entirely  clear  of  them, 
if  my  neighbors  had  not  suffered  theirs  to  go  to  seed,  there- 
by keeping  my  grounds  continually  seeded. 

I  perfectly  agree  with  him  in  his  assertions  of  our  b(!ing 
Ifd  hy  the  nose,  Sfc.  We  think  it  is  our  province  to  drudge 
and  toil,  and  leave  the  management  of  pecuniary  and  po- 
litical affairs  to  the  knoimng  ones.  A  learned  farmer  is 
looked  upon  as  a  nondescript,  or  creature  of  fancy,  rather 
than  a  reality.  If  we  educate  our  sons,  we  think  thiit,  in 
order  to  make  men  of  them,  we  must  put  them  into  some 
of  the  learned  professions,  which  arc  already  overstocked. 

Ti/re.  N.    Y.,  August.  1046.  Jaso.n  Smith. 

Mr.  Ch4ir.man  : — With  interest  I  have  been  listening, 
witii  my  long  ears,  to  the  remarks  of  friend  Peters  on  the 
.subject  of  Thistles,  Farms  and  Farming,  I^aws  and  Law- 
yers, and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  wrong — 
wrong — and  vvith  your  consent  I  will  give  you  my  reasons. 
Thistles,  and  all  other  noxious  weeds,  (I  reckon.)  should 
not  be  cut  until  the  seed  comes  as  near  the  point  of  germi- 
mtion  as  may  be,  and  not  attain  it.  The  cutting  is  then 
more  fatal  than  when  cut  in  bloom  or  before.  Again — if 
my  friend's  wishes  were  realized,  it  would  come  to  pass 
that  all  the  laws  needed  for  a  single  State  would  be  found 
ilia  book  not  exceeding  in  size  the  New  Testament,  and 
I  hose  needed  for  the  LTnited  States  would  be  printed  in  a 
book  no  larger  than  the  old  fashioned  Bible.  Now,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  would  take  a  great  long  while  to  think  up  and 
name  the  ill>-  and  woes  that  would  betide  us  in  such  a  case, 
and  I  will  only  m-^ntion  a  few.  Thousands  would  be 
thrown  out  of  their  present  employment,  and  perhaps 
would  be  found  hoeing  "  taters." 

Again  ;  if  our  laws  were  thus  short,  compreliensive  and 
simple,  there  would  be  but  little  lavving  going  on  ;  but  if 
the  peaceable  and  quiet  were  driven  into  it,  by  those  whose 
bumps  of  combativeness  perchance  were  large,  why  we 
'could  defend  ourselves  in  the  majority  of  cases  without  the 
aid  of  counsel,  if  the  new  Constitutiim  will  admit,  and  we 
jacks  would  soon  take  the  place  of  that  more  nohlc  aniiual, 
the  horse,  and  all  these  changes  would  be  new  and  wrong. 
Perhaps  my  neighbor  will  see  it  in  the  same  light,  if  he 
will  but  give  the  subject  a  second  look.  As  a  proof  of  the 
position  [  h-ive  taken,  or  in  other  words,  to  show  how  much 
may  be  comprehended  in  a  few  words,  ]  will  call  the  at- 
tention of  neighbor  Peters  to  the  law  defining  the  legality 
or  illegality  of  using  the  district  school-house  for  other  pur- 
poses than  for  the  school  on  such  daj's  and  hours  as  it  shall 
not  be  occupied  for  that  purpose,  and  the  source  from 
which  such  decision  must  come.  But  to  conclude,  since 
my  hand  is  in,  I  would  put  in  for  a  law  that  f -50, 000  be  as- 
sessed to  each  county  in  this  state,  to  be  dealt  out  by  men 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  to  the  indigent  tillers  of  the  soil, 
in  implements  of  husbandry  and  other  things  as  they  have 
need.  The  Chairman  says  that  wont  go,  for  it  would  be 
taking  directly  from  the  strong  and  giving  to  the  weak.  I 
admit  it.  rnd  would  say  that  my  notion  is  to  have  the  tables 
turned,  and  I  will  venture  to  guess  that  the  nation  would 

be  benefitted  equally  as  much  as  if  members  of should 

appropri:ite  to  themselves  ,$70,000  for  a  private  library. 
Your  friend,  down  cast, 

Silooin.  Mtdison  Co.,  Aug.  1846.        '  S.  F.  S. 


Chicken  Salad. — Boil  a  chicken  that  weighs 
not  more  than  a  pound  and  a  half.  When  very 
tender,  take  it  up,  cut  it  in  small  strips,  and  make 
the  following  sauce  and  turn  over  it :  Boil  four 
eggs  three  minute.s — take  them  out  of  tlie  shells, 
mash  and  mix  them  witii  a  couple  of  table-spoon- 
fuls of  olive  oil,  or  melted  butter,  two-thirds  of  a 
tumblerful  of  vinegar,  a  tea-spoonful  of  mixed 
mustard,  a  tea-spoonful  of  salt,  a  little  pepper, 
and  es.sence  of  celery,  if  you  have  it — if  not  it 
can  be  dispensed  with.  In  making  chicken  sal- 
ad, the  dressing  should  not  be  put  on  until  a  few 
minutes  before  the  salad  is  to  be  eaten  ;  as  by  lay- 
ing in  it  the  chicken  and  celery  will  become  hard. 
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Fair  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society. 

The  Annual  Fair  of  this  Society  took  place 
at  Auburn,  agreeable  to  previous  arrangements. 
In  several  respects  the  exhibition  was  inferior  to 
that  of  the  two  or  three  preceding  years.  This 
remark  aj)plies  to  the  products  of  the  Dairy, 
and  the  show  of  Durham  cattle.  The  exhibition 
of  Horses,  Sheep  and  Swine  was  only  passably 
good.  Messrs.  Sherwood  and  Wadsworth  had 
each  a  splendid  team  of  ten  yoke  of  working 
oxen  on  the  ground. 

In  Farming  Implements  the  display  exceedec 
any  thing  ever  before  witnessed  at  a  State  Fair 
The  demand  for  good  tools  of  every  kind,  is,  we 
are  happy  to  perceive,  largely  on  ihe  increase. 
We  must  w^rite  an  article  on  the  waste  of  strength, 
and  the  loss  of  time  and  money  incurred  by  using 
bad  farm  implements. 

Floral  Hall,  and  all  the  fixtures  erected  for 
the  exhibition  of  Fruits,  Vegetables,  Flowers, 
Domestic  Manufactures,  &c.,  were  superior  in 
workmanship  and  taste,  as  well  as  convenience, 
to  any  before  made  on  similar  occasions.  Tiie 
display  of  these  articles  was  very  creditable,  as 
a  whole — while  there  were  specimens  of  needle 
work  of  extraordinary  beauty. 

After  all,  the  most  extraordinary  thing  to  be 
seen  at  these  State  Fairs  is  the  immense  number 
of  people  tliat  attend  them.  No  passion  is  so 
strong  as  that  of  sight-seeing;  and  no  business 
equals  that  which  sells  amusements  to  gratify  this 
morbid  appetite.  Had  there  been  twenty  Cir- 
cuses, instead  of  two  at  the  Fair,  all  would  have 
been  full. 

The  citizens  of  Auburn  generally  deserve 
much  credit  for  their  efforts  to  accommodate  the 
unnumbei  ed  thousands  that  thronged  their  village, 
with  lodgings  and  food.  In  hundreds  of  instan- 
ces these  efforts  were  attended  by  no  small  per- 
sonal sacrifice,  for  no  compensation  was  charged 
or  received.  The  keepers  of  public  houses, 
however,  did  not  forget  to  charge  a  round  sum 
lor  whatever  they  furnished.  There  was  much 
cause  for  complaint  in  that  regard  at  UtiCa  last 
year;  and  while  we  exerted  ourselves  to  have 
the  Fair  this  year  at  Auburn,  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Society  last  winter,  we  did  hope  tliat  the  Inn- 
keepers of  that  town  would  give  the  public  no 
just  cause  of  complaint.  Before  the  next  Fair  is 
located — which  will  be  done  in  January — we 
shall  insist  that  ten  or  twelve  keepers  of  public 
houses  at  the  place  selected  pledge  themselves 
not  to  exact  fi-om  their  guests  at  the  Fair  more 
than  ordinary  prices.  There  is  always  a  fierce 
scramble  at  Albany  to  get  the  Fair  at  difterent 
places,  apparently  for  no  other  ])urpose  than  to 
make  money  in  the  operation.  This  mercenary 
system,  which  has  fastened  itself  on  our  great 
Agricultural  Jubilees,  must  be  severed,  or  our 
rural  exhibitions  will  soon  become  a  by-word, 
and  as  odious  as  they  are  now  popular. 

Having  the  good  of  the  great  farming  inter- 


est at  heart,  we  must  notice  another  capital  er- 
ror :  It  is  the  constant  practice  of  getting  Lmo- 
ijers  to  delivej-  the  annual  addresses  before  the 
State  Society.  Is  it  true  that  not  one  man  among 
the  four  hundred  thousand  farmers  in  the  Stale 
can  be  found,  capable  of  making  an  Agriculfural 
Address? 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Albany,  is  an  excellent  law- 
yer, an  unexceptionable  man,  and  made  a  good 
speech  of  its  kind.  But  it  cost  him  time  and  la- 
bor, as  he  assui-ed  us,  worth  to  him  in  his  pro- 
fession some  three  or  four  hundred  dollars.  We 
hope  this  practice  will  be  discontinued. 

Gcunty  Fairs. 

We  have  favorable  accounts  of  the  Exhibitions 
which  have  been  held  in  Living.ston,  Jefferson, 
Madison,  Oneida,  Erie  and  other  counties,  during 
the  past  month — and  regret  that  we  have  not 
room  for  details  in  this  number. 

We  trust  the  Fairs  to  be  held  the  present 
month  will  be  well  attended,  and  prove  highly 
creditable  to  the  Societies  and  Counties.  Let 
rack  Society  strive  to  excel,  and  all  will  have 
good  exhibitions.  A  good  article  on  the  subject 
of  Agricultural  Fairs  will  be  found  on  page  229, 
Although  more  particularly  addressed  to  the  cit- 
izens of  Monroe  County,  3et  it  will  apply  well 
to  those  of  other  counties  in  which  exhibitions 
are  to  be  held.  We  annex  a  list  of  Fairs  for 
the  month,  so  far  as  heard  from — regretting  that 
we  have  not  been  furnished  with  information 
from  oilier  counties  in  which  Ag.  Societies  are 
in  successful  operation  :  m. 

Allegany  "  Angelica,           Oct.  1  end  2. 

(ienesee  "  Batavia,             Oct.  8  and  9. 

Monroe  "  Rochester,        Oct.  15  and  IC. 

Niag-ara  "  Lockporl,           Oct.  7,  8. 

Ontario  "  ("anandaigna,    Oct.  13,  14. 

Onondaga  "  Sjraciise,          Oct.  1,  2. 

Orleans  "  Albion,               Oct.  1,  2. 

Otsego  "  Cooperstown,  Oct.  1,  2. 

Seneca  "  Waterloo,          Oct.  22,  23. 

Wayne  "  Clyde,                Oct.  1,  2. 

Yates,  "  Penn  Yan,         Oct.   1. 
Dk.  Lef,  is  to  ik-livcr  the  Annual  Address  before  the  (len- 

I'see  Co.  Ag.  Society,  on  the  8th  inst. — first  day  i>f  the  Fair. 


To  Correspondents. 

Co.M.AU.McATiONS  have  been  received  since  our 
last  from  Wm.  Garbutt,  H.,  A  sincere  Friend 
and  Lover  of  Social  Intercourse,  D.  A.  Ogden, 
James  Putnam,  A.  G.  M.,  Andrew  J.  Cook,  R. 
J.  Jones,  Selh  H.  Higby,  L.,   E.  L. 

Books,  Pamphlets,  &:c.,  have  been  received 
from  various  soui'ces — for  notices  of  which  see 
other  pages.  — 

Articles  intended  for  publication  in  the  Far- 
mer should  be  accompanied  by  the  name  of  the 
writer — although  only  a  signature  be  attached 
when  published.  Our  Ea.st  Winfield  and  Web- 
ster correspondents  are  informed  that  their  essays 
are  inadmissible,  because  anonymous — and  for 
other  cogent  reasons.       "A  word  to  the  wise." 
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He's  Patent  Wheel  Cultivator. 

The  above  engraving  represents  a  perspective 
view  of  a  new  Cultivator  invented  and  patented 
by  Nathan  Ide  of  Sbelby,  Orleans  county,  April 
18th,  1846,  (for  a  more  particular  account  of 
which  see  his  advertisement. )  The  labors  of  the 
wheat  growing  farmer  will  by  it  be  considerably 
abridged,  and  the  raising  of  wheat  greatl_y  facili- 
tated. This  implement  is  in  reality  one  of  the 
real  improvements  of  the  age,  and  as  much  supe- 
rior to  the  ordinary  cultivators  in  use,  as  Hall's 
Threshing  Machines  and  Separators  are  to  the 
old  rope-wheel  threshing  machines,  or  McCor- 
mick's  Reaper  to  an  ordinary  cradle.  The 
wheels  are  31  inches  in  diameter,  with  tire  and 
bushes  like  an  ordinary  carriage  wheel,  and  turn 
on  two  short  axletrees,  which  are  capable  of  be- 
ing raised  or  lowered  at  pleasure.  The  body  of 
the  cultivator  is  a  stout  frame,  with  two  rows  of 
teeth,  3  before  and  4  behind,  and  so  graduated 
as  to  exactly  balance  on  each  side  of  the  axle-trees; 
a  tongue  completes  the  whole,  which  is  lirmiy  at- 
tached to  the  frame,  and  serves  to  guide  and 
steady  it  when  in  operation.  The  teeth  are  each 
16  inches  long,  pointed  with  steel,  and  so  formed 
as  to  wear  sharp.  Every  part  of  the  machine  is 
built  in  the  most  strong  and  durable  manner,  ,vith 
substantial  braces  behind  each  tooth  ;  and  with 
ordinary  usage  will  last  a  farmer  twice  as  long 
as  cultivators  with  cast  teeth. 

The  advantages  of  this  cultivator  are  manifold. 
1st.  By  means  of  the  wheels  the  machine  runs 
easy,  and  the  teeth  go  to  a  uniform  depth;  they 
also  aflbrd  a  ready  means  of  transportation,  not 
only  to  the  implement  itself,  but  other  things — 
as  when  turned  over  it  becomes  a  low  cart  capa- 
ble of  carrying  8  or  10  bushels  of  grain.  2d. 
The  axle-trees  are  so  graduated  as  to  rise  or  fall 
4  or  5  inches,  by  means  of  inch  blocks  between 
them  and  the  frame.  3d.  The  teeth  are  so  long 
that  the  machine  never  chokes,  the  ordinary 
cobble  stones  and  boulders  rolling  readily  be- 
tween them.  And  4th.  The  tongue  guides  the 
implement  with  accuracy  and  precision. 

Such  are  some  of  the  most  prominent  advanta- 
ges of  this  unrivalled  instrument.     It  is  a  tool 


that  must  come  into  general  use,  and  one  des- 
tined to  effect  great  changes  in  the  farming  world. 
Upon  the  boundless  prairies  of  the  west  its  use 
must  become  universal.  Let  the  farmers  of 
Western  New  York  bestir  themselves,  and  im- 
prove their  deteriorating  lands,  for  a  new  era  in 
the  production  of  wheat  is  dawning. 

To  Mr.  Ide  the  thanks  of  the  farming  commu- 
nity are  due.  Month  after  month  he  toiled  and 
experimented  before  he  brought  his  machine  to 
perfection.  That  he  will  realize  a  fortune  from 
a  sale  of  the  patents  seems  highly  probable — nor 
can  any  one  doubt  its  worth,  since  the  judge  at 
Washington,  who  issued  it,  pronounced  it  the 
best  patent  that  had  been  issued  from  the  office 
for  the  last  twenty  years. 

J.   H.   Hedlf.y. 

Orleans  Co.,  1th  month,  1846. 

Clark's  iNTFXLECTUAr,  Aritiijietic  and  Algebra:  Ar- 
ranged and  taught  on  the  nniversal  principle  of  Increase 
and  Decrease,  to  which  all  questions  are  referred,  and  by 
the  application  of  which  they  arc  solved. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  new  School  Book, 
which  has  the  commendation  of  such  competent 
teachers  as  Prof.  Dewey  of  this  cit}',  and  others. 
Mr.  Clark  has  acquired  considerable  reputation 
by  the  popularity  of  his  "Prusian  Calculator,"  or 
new  system — at  least,  new  in  this  country — of 
solving  questions  in  arithmetic.  These  books 
can  be  had  at  the  book-stores  in  Rochester. 


"The  Genesee  Evangelist"  is  the  title  of 
a  handsome  weekly  paper,  published  in  this  city, 
by  Rev.  .Iohn  E.  Robie,  at  -$1  a  jear.  It  is 
"devoted  to  Religious,  Literar}'  and  General 
Intelligence,  and  the  Family  Circle."  The 
Evangelist  is  ably  conducted,  and  should  be  well 
sustained.  We  commend  it  to  the  })atronage  of 
the  Religious  Community — with  the  remark  that 
so  cheap  a  publication  of  its  class,  merits  a  large 
list  of  substantial  (paying)  subscribers.  m. 

System  and  perseverance  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits, never  fail  to  reward  the  husbandman  for 
his  labors,  his  anxiety,  and  his  capital  invested. 
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List  of  Premiums 

Awarded  at  the  State  Fair,  Atiburn,  Sept.,  1846. 


DUKHAJVI  CATTl^K. 

Bulls.— 1st.  To  J.  M.  Slierwood,  Auburn.  •'  t?ymmetry.'' 
$15— 2d.  W.  R.  Grinnell,  Ledyard,  -Albion,'  $10— 3d.  C. 
S.  Button,  Newark,  'Osceola,'  Diploma. 

Two  YKAR  OLDS.— 1st.  To  H.  N.  Cary,  Marcy,  'Oregon,' 
$10— 2d.  J.  1$.  I'arker,  Saritoga,  '  Tecumseh,'  Col.  Tour. 

Yeakhngs. — l.sl.  Z.  B.  M  akeman,  Herkimer,  'Young 
Weteor,'  $10— 2d.  A.  (i.  Percy,  Lyon.s,  'May-tlower,'  Col- 
man's  'four — 3d.  J.  W.  Bacon,  Waterloo,  '  VVuterloo,'  JJip. 

Bull  Calvks. — 1st.  To  Geo.  Vail,  Troy,  'Oscar,'  Col- 
man's  Tour — 2d.  J.  U'.  Hacon,  Waterloo,  Diploma. 

Cows.— Ist.  To  Geo.  Vail,  'Lady  Barrington,'  $1.5 — 2d. 
Edward  Wells,  Johnstown,  'Venus,'  $10 — 3d.  J.  W.  Bacon, 
Waterloo,  '  Red  Lilly,'  Diploma. 

Two  YKAR  OLD  Hkiff.rs.— Ist.  To  IL  N.  Cary,  'Rose,' 
$10— 2d.  J.  M.  .Sherwood,  '  Lalla  Rookh,'  Co'man's  Tour. 

Yearling  HEiFiiRs. — 1st.  To  Z.  B.  Wakeman,  'Sylvia,' 
$10 — 2d.  Edward  Wells,  '  Cleopatra,'  Colman's  Tour. 

Heifer  Calves. — 1st.  To  Geo.  Vail,   'Willie  .'ith,'  Col. 
Tour — 2d.  J.  W.  Bacon,  '  Lady  Jane,'  Diploma. 
HEREFORD  CATTLE. 

Bidis.—lsU  To  Thomas  H.  Hyatt,  Rochester,  $10. 

You7ig  Bulls. — 1st.  To  Corning  &  8oiham,  Albany,  $10. 
2d.  "      "  "  Diploma. 

CoKs.—lst.  To  Corning  &  Sotham,  $!•''). 
2d.  "  "  10. 

Heifers.— Ut.  To  Thos.  H.  Hyall,  $10— 2d.  Ed.  Wells, 
Johnstown,  'F^ilton,'  Diploma. 

DEVO.N  C.\TTLE. 

Bulls.— 1st.  To  Lewis  F.  Allen,  Buffalo,  $15— 2d.  R.  31. 
Remington,  .\uburn,  $10. 

Yaung  /?«//.?.— 1st.  To  Geo.  A.  Mason,  Jordan,  $10— 2d. 
S.  M.  Brown,  Elbridge,  Diploma. 

Cows.-Ui.  To  H.  N.  Washburn,  Butternuts,  $15. 
2d.  "  "  10. 

Heifers.— 1st.  To  H.  N.  Washburn,  $10— 2d.  Lewis  F. 
Allen,  Diploma. 

AYRE.SHIRE  CATTLE. 

None  offered  for  premium. 

GR.\DE  CATTLE. 

CW*.— 2d.  To  H.  N.  Washburn,  $10— 3d.  J.  W.  Bacon, 
Waterloo,  Volume  Transactions. 

Two  year  old  Heifers.— 2d.   E.  T.  Throop,  Owasco,  $10. 

Yearling  Heifersl— Ist.  To  E.  T.  Baldwin,  Ow.asco,  $5 
—2d.  Geo.  A.  Ma.son,  Col.  Tour— 3d.  S.  M.  Brown,  Vol.  Tr. 

Heifer  Calves.— 1st.  To  IL  N.  Washburn,  Col.  Tour. 

Discretio-iary  Premium  to  J.  G.  Wheeler,  .Sennet,  Vol.  Tr. 
NATIVE  CATTLE. 

Com;.*. — 1st.  To  Ira  Hopkins,  Auburn,  $15 — 2d.  Charles 
W.  Brown,  Sennet,  $10. 

Yearling  Heifers. — 1st.  To  Geo.  Mason,  Jordan,  'Amy,' 
$5 — 2d.  Wm.  S.  Phelps,  Owasco,  Colman's  Tour. 

Heifer  Calves.— To  Nathaniel  Lynch,  Sennet,  Col.  Tour. 

WORKING  OXEN  AND  STEERS. 

Ten  Yoke.— 1st.  To  Jas.  S.  Wadsworth,  Geneseo,  $20— 
2d.  J.  M.  Sherwood,  $10— 3d.  Sheldon,  Fellows  and  oth- 
erri,  Sennet,  Colman's  Tour. 

Smgle  Yoke.— Ist.  To  E.  Sheldon,  Sennet,  $15— 2d.  Jas. 
S.  Wadsworth,  $10 — 3d.  J.  M.  Slierwood,  Vol.  Trans. 

Three  year  old  Steers. — 1st.  To  J.  Boles,  Homer,  $10— 
2d.  Jas.  S.  Wadsworth,  $.3— 3d.  Wm.  Hayden,  Mentz,  Dip. 

Two  year  olds.—lsU  To  E.  Sheldon,  $10— 2d.  J.  Boies, 
Col.  Tour — 3d.  .Amos  Barnes,  Sennet,  Vol.  Trans. 

Yearlings.— Ist.  Herod  Otis,  $0— 2d.  J.  Boies,  Col.  Tour. 
FAT  CATTLE. 

Yokes  of  Oxeu.—lst.  and  2d.  To  J.  Boies,  $15  and  $10. 
— 3d.  A.  Pine,  Pittstown,  Colman's  Tour. 

Single  Or  or  Steer.-lst.  To  G.  T.  Oliphant,  IVIt.  Morris, 
$10— Henrv  Willard,  Cayuga,  $5. 

Cmos  or 'Heifers.— 1st.. 2i\.  and  .3d.  To  J.  S.  Wadsworth, 
Geneseo,  $10,' $5,  .ind  Vol.  Trans. 

FAT  SHEEP. 

l8t.  To  J.  W.  Collins,  East  Bloomfield,  $10. 
HORSES. 

Class  i.  for  all  work.  Stallioiis. — 1st.  To  E.  Fuller, 
Canandaigua,  $10 — 2d.  Caleb  Gaspor,  Marcellus,  $5-— 3d. 
Iwaac  Fnircbild,  Cortland.  Diploma— 4th.  Joseph  Morrison, 
Lf^lyard,  Vol.  Trans. 

Brood  Mares.— 1st.  To  David  A.  Monroe,  Cnmillus.  $10 


— 2d.  E.  .4.  Howland,  Venice,  $5 — 3d.  Joseph  H.  Stanley, 
Cazenovia,  Dip, — 4th.  J.  Boies,  Homer,  Vol.  Tr»ns. 

Discretionary  Premiums. — Reuben  Tift,  Chemung,  'Black 
Prince,"  \'ol.  Trans. — Cyrus  Breed,  Oswego  €■).,  -Golden 
Farmer,'  V'ol.  Tr. — G.  Forden,  Geneva,  'Perfection,'  Vol.  T. 

Class  ii.  Draught.  Stallions. — 1st.  To  Ben  .  Pettit. 
Bridgwater,  $10— 2d.  S.  F.  Sellen,  Lansing,  $5-^:.'!.  W. 
Colquhoun,  Cornwall,  C.  W.,  Diploma. 

Mares. — 1st.  To  Joseph  Mabbelt,  Skaneateles,  $10 — 2d. 
Unknown,  (Grey  Mare,)  $5 — 3d.  B.  F.  Bonney,  Hamilton, 
Diploma. 

Class  hi.  Blood.  Slallio7is. — 1st.  To  Edward  Long, 
Cambridge,  '  Sir  Henry,'  $10— 2d.  S.  W.  Holmes,  Chaii- 
tauque  t;o.,  '  Busiris,'  $5 — 3d.  Nelson  Little,  Lodi,  'f 'ulpcp- 
per,' Dip. — 4th.  Mr.  Ferguson,  Oswego,  '  Kentuclry  Hun- 
ter,' Vol.  Trans. 

Discretionary  Premiums. — John  H.  Gardner,  '  Young  Em- 
peror.' (2  years  old,)  $10 — Ira  McGonegal,  '  Virei.iia,'  Dip. 

Mares.— 1st.  To  J.  B.  Nott.  Albany,  $10— 2d.1sa.'xc  Fair- 
child,  $5 — 3d.  G.  Howland,  Dip. — 1th.  J.  W.  Coapman, 
Aureiius,  Vol.  Trans. 

Three  year  old  Stallions. — 1st.  'i'o  ^V"m.  R.  Grinnell, 
'Champion,'  $10 — '  d.  Henry  Tulley.  Tyre,  $."» — Cd.  I.s,iac 
Fairchiid,  '\'eppo,'  Dip. — 4th.  J.  C.  Burdict,  Truxton, 
'Mambrino,'  Vol.  Trans.  Discretionary  Premiupt  to  James 
Black,  Bath,  (Matched  Colts,)  Vol.  Trans. 

Geldings.— 1st.  To  A.  Merrill,  Rome,  $.5— 2d.  No.  518, 
(unknown.)  Vol.  Trans. 

Matched  Horses. — 1st.  To  Amos  Lewus,  DryJer,  $10 — 
2d.  W.  A.  Dutcher,  Milo,  Dip.— 3d.  Olney  Gould,  f^aines, 
2  vols.  Trans. 

SHEEP. 

Class  i.  Long  Wooled.  Bucks. — 1st.  To  Wi.i.  Van 
Heusen,  Champion  $8 — 2d.  W".  H.  .Sotham,  .Albany,  Col. 
Tour — 3d.   Lewis  F.  Allen,  Buffalo,  Diploma. 

Ewes.— 1st.  To  W.  H.  Sotham,  $8— 2d.  Lewis  Taylor, 
Skaneateles,  Col.  Tour — 3d.  Wm.  Buell,  Rochester,  Dip. 

Lamhs. — 1st.   To  Lewis  F.  Allen,  $5. 

Class  ii.  Middle  Wooled.  Bucks. — 1st.  Ta  Z.  B. 
Wakeman,  $8— 2d.  &  3d.  J.  M.  Sherwood,  Col.  Tr.  and  Dip. 

Ewes.— 1st.  To  J.  M.  Sherwood,  $8- 2d.  Z.  II.  Wake- 
man, Col.  Tour. 

Lambs.— 1st.  To  Z.  B.  Wakeman,  $5. 

Class  hi.  Merinos  an'd  their  grades..  Bucks. — 1st. 
To  Joseph  Blakesley,  $8— 2d.  J.  L.  Randall.  Col.  Tour— 
3d.   Wm.  Howard,  Diploma. 

Ewes. — 1st.  To  J.  M.  Slierwood,  $8 — 2d.  J.  ]..  Randall, 
Col.  Tour- 3d.  Wm.  Howtird,  Diploma. 

Lambs. — 1st.  To  Reed  Burritt,  I3urdett,  $5. 

Class  IV.  Saxons  and  their  grades.  Buck.<. — ist.  To 
S.  B.  Crocker,  A'ernon,  $8— 2d.  and  3d.  S.  H.  Church, 
Vernon,  Col.  'Four  and  Diploma. 

Ewes. — 1st.  To  S.   IL    Church, 

Crocker,  Col.  Tour  and  Diploma. 

SWINE. 

Boars.— 1st.  To  C.  R.  Nichols 
Sackett,  Seneca  Falls,  Col.  Tour 
andaigtia.  Dip.   Geo  Carlisle,  Bethany,  Dip.  (discretionary.) 

Sowi.— 1st.  To  W.Howard,  Owasco,  $  10— 2d.  A.Shaw, 
.Scipio,  Col.  Tour — 3d.   E.  T.  Throop.  Owasco,  l>iploma. 

Pigs.— 1st.  To  Wm.  Howard,  Col.  Tour- 2d.  C,  Mose.«, 
.Skaneateles,  Dip.  Dis.  Premiums. — A.  Shaw.  Diploma — 
C.  R.  Nichols,  Diiiloma. 

POCLTRY. 

Dorkings.— h.  F.  Allen,  r.i— Poland,  V.  C.  iVIo?^*,  Skan- 
eateles, $3 — Large  Fowl,  and  Ducks,  J.  F.  Osborn,  .Mentz, 
$3  e-Mh—Turkies,  M.  B.  Converse,  .\Ientz,  $3. 

Greatest  variety  of  ham  door  Foj*;/?.— Samuel  P.,  Osborn, 
Fleming,  $10. 

PLOWS. 

1st.  To  Howard  Delano,  a  Certificate— 2d.  J.  B.  Gaylord, 
(No.  3,)  Auburn,  Dipoma— 3d.  David  Anthony.  (No,  10,) 
.Springport,  \'ol.  Trans. 

FARM  IMPLEMENTS, 

Best  Harrow — To  O.  Barton,  Onondaga,  Silver  Medal. 

Cultivator — D.  B.  Rogers,  Seneca  Falls,  do. 

Fanning  Mills— 1st.  To  E.  Taylor,  Rochester,  Certificate 
—2d.  Daniel  Clow,  Cavuga,  Medal— 3d.  John  Gilbert,  Ly- 
ons, Dip. — llh.   O.  Helti-on,  Poplar  Ridge,  Vol,  Trans. 

Horse  Power— 1st.  To  Richard  Montgomery,  ()nondaga, 
Sil.  Medal— -2(1.  J.  A.  Pitts,  Rochester,  Dip.— 3d.  P.uell  &, 
Nichols,  Ca-/.enovia,  Vol.  Trans, 

Cornstalk  Cutters- 1st.  To  J.  C  Rich,  .Monr^r.  -aunty, 
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Sil.  Medal — '^d.  C.  Burnet,  Lyons,  Dip. — 3d.  Geo.  Catspole,  ! 
Geneva,  Vol.  Trans.  j 

Threshing  Macliine  and  Sejiarator — 1st.  To  J.  A.  Pitts, 
Rochester.  Silver  Medal — 2d.  E.  Hicks,  Wyoming,  Dip —  j 
3d.  Buell  (k.  Nithols,  Cazenovia,  \'ol.  Trans. 

Drill  Barrow,  or  Corji  Planter— A.  M.  Badger,  Rochester  | 
Diploma. 

Straw  Cutters — 1st.  To  E.  Lockwood,  Norwalk,  Gt.,  Sil. 
Medal— v!d.  J.  G.  Rich,  Dip.—J.  W.  Webb,  Ledyarji,  V.  Tr. 

Corn  cob  crushers,  &c. — J.  A.  J'ills,  Certificate. 

Horse  Rake— L.  M.  Whitman,  Wyoming,  Dip. 

Cradles  -J.  Starks,  Genoa,  Dip. 

Hay  and  .>Ianure  Forks — Barton  <Sc  Beldcn,  Dip.  | 

Axes — Barton  &  Belden,  Rochester,  Dip.  j 

Hoc6 — Fl.  M.  nine,  Throopsville,  Dip. 

Greatesi  ,  ollcction  of  Ag.   Implements  manufactured  by 

one  pcrso:; — F.  Waters,  Westtield,  Silver  Medal.  i 

Corn  ShelVr — T.  D.  Burrall.  Geneva,  (discretionary)  Dip.  , 

BUTTER. 

From  ."i  i^ows,  made  in  30  days — 1st.  To  E.  R.  Evans, 
Marcy,  $-2.5— Ocl.  O.  G.  Crocker,  Union,  $1.5.  } 

Best  'Jj  !bs.  made  in  Juno — 1st.  To  Joseph  Baker,  Otisco,  l 
$10;  2d.  Wta  Ottley,  Phelps,  Col.  Tour  ;  3d.  Elisha  Shel- 
don, Hoir.(.  r.  \'ol.  Transactions.  I 

Best  Til    lbs.  made  at  any  time — 1st.    To  Jo.seph  Baker,  ■ 
^•1j  ;   2d.  O.  C.   Crocker.  Col.  Tour;    3d.    Aliram   Adams, 
Preble,   SiL.  Medal;    4lh.   Elisha  Slicidon,   J;ip. ;  .'ith.  Jolin  | 
<jt.  Wheeler,  Sennet,  Vol.  Trans. 

CHEESE. 

Best  liH-  lbs.  one  year  old  and  over — 1st.  and  2d.  JN'o 
award;  3d.  Robert  Eels,  Oneida  co.,  Sil.  31edal;  4th.  Wm. 
C>ttley.  Dip. ;  -oth.  II.  N.  Washburn,  Otsego  county.  Vol.  Tr. 

Less  than  one  year  old — 2d.  To  Robert  Eels,  Col.  Tour; 
3d.  Wm.  f>ttley,  Sil.  Medal;  4th.  Isaac  Bucklin.  Brutus, 
Pip.:  oth.  Anthony  Sliaw,  Scipio,  Vol.  Tr. 

SUGAR. 

Best  25  ibs.  Maple — 1st.  To  Benj.  Go?s,  jr.,  Ontario  co., 
|;10;  Mose'  Eames,  Rutland,  Jetil'.  co.,  $.5;  3d.  Erastus  Uig- 
elow,  Sangerslield,  Dip.;    4th.    LT.  E.  Talrnan,  Onondaga, 
Vol.  Trans.     -No  corn-stalk  sugar  oH'ered. 
SILK. 

Manufactured — To  C.  Avery,  Perry ville,  ,f  l.^. 

Sewing— 1st.  To  C.  Avery,  $10;  2d.  Joseph  Belsher.  .f  .j; 
3d.  David  Irish,  Dip.;   4th.  N.  M.  Coburn,  Vol.  Trans. 

Reeled— 1st.  To  Joseph  Belsher,  .f5;  2d.  N.  M.  Coburn, 
Dip.;  3d.  David  Irish,  Vol.  Trans. 

Cecoor-^— 1st.  N.  M.  Coburn,  $10;  2d.  J.  Belsher.  C.  Tr. 

DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES. 

Woolen  Blankets— 1st.  To  Wm.  Ottley,  $5;  2d.  F.  P. 
Brown,  Elbridge,  $4;    3d.  Geo.  W.  Henry,  Lewis  co.,  $3. 

Flannels— 1st.  To  Albert  L.  White.  $.5;  2d.  C.Avery, 
$i:  3d.  Wm.  (Jttiey,  $3. 

Woolen  Cloths— 1st.  To  M.  W.  Priest,  Little  Falls.  $5; 
2d.  and  3d.  O.  Kellogg,  Skaneateles,  $4  and  3. 

Woolen  Carpets — 1st.  To  Jona.  Congor,  Groton,  $5;  2d. 
No.  474,    (unknown,)  $4;  3d.  D.  C.  Monroe,  Elbridge,  $3. 

Tow  Cloth— A.  Shaw,  Scipio,  |3. 

Linen— 1st.  To  A.  Pine,  Pitistown,  $5;  2d.  F.  P.  Brown, 
$i;  3d.   E.  W.  Bateman,  Venice,  $3. 

Linen  Diaper— 1st.  To  A.  Pine,  $5;  2d.  Margaret  Jeftry, 
Truxtoii,  $4;    3d.  G.  W.  Henry,  Martinsburgh,  "$3. 

Hearth  Rugs — 1st.  To  Hotclikiss  ^  Smith,  Auburn.  $.5; 
2d.  J.  Barbour,  Auburn,  $4:  3d.  Miss  A.  R.  Smith,  Ver- 
non, $3. 

Double  Carpet  Coverlct.s — 1st.  To  Caroline  Jones,  Onei- 
da CO.,  $4;  2d.  C.  R.  Mchols,  Darien,  $3;  3d.  C.  Britt,  Per- 
ryville,  $2;  4th.  J.  Congor,  Groton,  Vol.  Trans. 
"  Knit  VVoolcn  Stockings — l.st.  To  Margaret  Jedry,  $2;  2d. 
Mrs.  Greenleaf,  Watertown,  Vol.  Tr. ;  3d.  David  Thomas, 
Aurora,  Diploma. 

Wove  Woolen  Stockings- Miss  L.  C.  Morris,  Auburn,  $2. 

Linen  Thread— R.  S.  Ransom,  Perryville,  $2. 

Kersey— 1st.  To  C.  Britt,  $3;  2d.  R.  S.  Ransom,  $2;  3d. 
A.  Pine,  Vol.  Trans. 

Linen  Knit  Stockings — 1st.  To  C.  Gridley,  Sennet,  $2; 
2d.  E.  W.  Bateman,  Vol.  Tr.;  3d.  J.  L.  Eastman,  Lodi,  Dip. 

Knit  Cotton  Stockings — 1st.  2d.  and  3d.  L.  C.  Morris, 
Auburn,  $2,  Vol.  Trans,  and  Diploma. 

Bed  Quilts — 1st.  Rebecca  Jolinson,  Syracuse,  $.5;  2d. 
L.  C.  Morris,  $3;  3d.  B.  F.  Hawks,  Phelps,  $2. 

Rag  Carpets — 1st.  Wm.  Runney,  Elbridge,  $3;  2d.  Geo. 
Hawley,  Auburn,  $2;  3d.  A.  Adams,  Preble,  Vol.  Trans.; 
4lh.  Jon&rhan  Paddock,  Aurelius,  Vol.  Trans. 


FRUI'l'S. 

Table  Apples— 1st.  Benj.  Hodge,  Buffalo,  $.5;  2d.  A.  Bry- 
ant &  Sons,  Buffalo,  $3;  3d.  G.  Powis,  Greece,  Vol.  Tr. 

Best  12  Sorts— J.  C.  Hasting.s,  Clinton,  $3; 

Seedling  Apple— Isaac  Hildreth,  Geneva,  $3. 

Table  Pears — 1st.  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester.  $:J; 
2d.  Benj.  Hodge,  Vol.  Trans, 

Winter  Pears — Ellwanger  &l  Barry,  V^jl.  Trans. 

Quinces — Geo.  Underwood,  Auburn,  do. 

Native  Grapes— Edw.  Thomas,  Geneva,      do. 

Foreign  Grapes— C.  Parsons,  Skaneateles,  do. 

Peaches— Bissell  &  Hooker,  Rochester,       do. 

Plums— C;.  F.  Pratt,  Buffalo,  do. 

FLOWERS. 

Greatest  Variety— 1st.  Jas.  Wilson,  Albany,  Sil.  Medal 
2d.  I.  W.  Jackson,  Schenectady,  Dip.;    3d.  Ellwanger  & 
Barry,  Rochester,  Vol.  Trans. 

Seedling  Dalilias — 1st.  and  2d.  Edw.  Thomas,  Dip.  each. 

Best  20  varieties  Dalilias— 1st.  ,Ias  Wilson,  Silver  Medal: 
2d.  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Dip.;  3d.  I.  W.  Jackson,  Vol.  rr. 

Floral  Ornament--Jas.   Wilson,  Silver  Medal. 

Boqucts— 1st.  Jas.  Wilson,  Gol.  Tour;  2d.  and  .3d.  L.Me- 
nard, Albany,  Dip.  and  Vol.  Trans. 

Green  House  Plants— 1st.  Mrs.  M.  Miller,  Auburn,  Dip.: 
2d.   Miss  H.  C.  Moses,  Skaneateles,  Vol.  Trans. 

German  Astor — I.  W.  Jackson,  Vol.  Trans. 

Best  12  Rose.s — 1st.  Jas.  Wilson,  Dip.;  2d.  Ellwanger  & 
Barry,  Vol.  Trans. 

Discretionary.  Floral  Ornaments — Diplomas  awarded 
as  follows  :  To  Mrs.  E.  T.  Throop  Martin,  Willow  Brook, 
Elihu  Tyler,  BulValo;  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester;  Prof. 
Coppock,  Buffalo;  Wm.  Webb,  Buffalo;  Benj.  Hodge,  rare 
and  beautiful  roses,  Buffalo;   Henry  Morgan,  Aurora. 

VEGETABLES. 
Water  Melons — H.  N.  Langworthy,  Rochester,  ..  Col.  Tr- 

Musk  Melons — Geo.  Cooper,  Irondequoit, Vol.  Trans. 

White  Carrots— C.  F.  Crosman,  Rochester, do. 

Field  Carrots — Joseph  H.  Osborn,  Mentz, do. 

I  Beets,  (Long  Blood,) — (".  F.  Crosman, do. 

j  White  I'arsnips— George  Cooper, do, 

:  White  Table  Turneps —       do.  do. 

I  Cabbabes —  do.  do. 

[Tomatoes — C.  F.  Crosman, do. 

[  Egg  Plant —  do.  do. 

Sweet  Potato — H.  G.  Dickinson, do. 

[  Lima  Beans— Ira  .'  opkins.  Auburn, do. 

j  Parsley— Geo.  Cooper,   _ do. 

i  Squashes--H.  G.  Dickinson,  1  weighing  80  lbs.         do. 
H.  Hubbard,  Canandaigua,  six  from  one  seed 

weighed  574  lbs.,  one  of  which  weighed  14t3j  do 

Pumpkins — C.  Moses,  Skaneateles, do. 

Seed  Corn — Chester  Gridley,  Sennet, do. 

Dr.  John  Thompson,  Ledyard, do. 

Josejih  F.  Osborn,  Mentz, do. 

Mangel  Wurtzel — Jas.  Rattle,  Sennet, do. 

Sugar  Beets — Joseph  F.  Osborn, do. 

Dis.  premium  for  beets,  carrots  and  millet,  Tlios,        do. 

Ogden,    do. 

do.  sweet  corn,  red  pepper,  A.  Cusiin,        do. 

Wheat — R.  Harmon,  3  varieties,  Wheatland,  .         do. 
Martin  Smith,  white  Hint,  do.  $5. 

Best  Table  Potatoes — 1st.  C.  R.  Nichols,  Mercers,  Darien. 
$2;  2d.  C.  F.  Crosman,  (Long  Pink  Eye,)  Vol.  Trans.;  :M 
Joseph  F.  Osborn,  Vol.  'J'rans. 

Seedling  Potatoes— N.  S.  Smith,  (Pink  Eye,)  Buffalo,  $5. 
do  do.  4  varieties.  Col.  Tour. 

Teazles — Richard  Abbey,  Seneca  county,  ---Vol  Trans. 
Red  Peppers —      do.        5  boxes,  several  varieties,     do. 

BEE  HIVES. 
Aaron  Colton,  Pittsfield,  Vt.,  $5:    Wm.  R.  Kelsey,  Star- 
key,  Yates  county.  Vol.  Trans. 

STOVES. 

For  Cooking— 1st.  Jackson  &  Phelps,  Syracuse,  (Buck, 
No.  8,)  fur  Hotels,  Dip.;  2d.  D.  E.  Stafford,  (Telegraph,) 
Silver  Medal;  3d.  Anthony  Davy  &  Co.,  Troy,  six  sizes, 
(Washinton  air  tight,)  Dip. 

Parlor  Air  Tight— 1st.  Atwood,  Cole  &  Crane,  Sil.  Med.; 
2d.  Wager  &  Dater,  Dip.;    3d.  J.  S.  &  M.  Peckham,  Dip. 

Stove  Hollow  Ware—   Hoag,    Schenectady,    (five 

pieces,)  Vol.  Trans. 

PAINTINGS  AND  DRAWINGS. 

W.  M.  Beauchamp,  jr.,  Skaneateles;  Pencil  Drawing  by 
.Miss  Cox,  Dip.;  Crayon  by  Miss  Conkling,  Dip. 
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IMPLEMENTS  AND  MACHINERY. 

Reaping  Machine — C.  H.  McCormick,  Virginia,  $5. 

Stump  Machine— R.  H.  Hall  Owego,  $l0r 

Grain  Planter  and  Ash  Sowing  Machine — P.  Seymour, 
East  Bloomfield,  $5. 

Sowing  Machine— W.  H.  Jones,  Bridgeport,  Conn..  Dip. 

Flax  Pulling  Machine— H.  Hill,  Dip. 

Bells— A.  J.  Meneely,  West  Troy,  Dip. 

Door  Locks  and  Bell  I'ulls — Dana  &  Price,  Utica,  $.5. 

Rockaway  Buggies — Allen  &  Carpenter,  Grolon,  $5. 

Buggy  Wagons  and  Sleighs — J.  Gould  &  Co.,  Albany,  Dip 

Double  Acting  Force  Pump — 1st.  Phelps  &  Messenger, 
Oneida,  $3:    '2d.  H.  G.  Bladison,  Syracuse,  Dip. 

Fire  Engine — Cahin  Young,  (16  years  old,)  Auburn,  $5. 

Balance  slide  Farm  Gate — 1st.  H.  White,  Kirkland,  $3: 
2d.  S.  Benham,  Camillus,  Dip. 

Portable  Bedstead— Jas.  Hazlitt,  Utica,  $3. 

Refrigerator,  and  a  Shower  Bath — E.  Taylor,  Roch..  $.5. 

Horse  Yoke— E.  H.  Danforth,  Busti,  $3. 

Leather-creasing  Machine — S.  Wilson,  Dansville,  ,$3.  " 

Imitation  Graining — F.  Van  Doom,  Rochester,  $3. 

Smut  Machine — Wilson  &:  McCuUogh,  Syracuse,  Dip. 

Buckwheat  Cleaner — Daniel  Pease,  jr.,  Dip. 

Mill  for  sawing  Siding — Nelson  Peck,  Lyons,  Dip. 

Portable  Grist  Mill— J.  H.  Bristol,  (Fitzgerald's  Pat.,)  Dip 

Hay  Scales — J.  F.  Keeler,  Cazenovia,  $.5. 

Ox  Yoke — Elon  Sheldon,  Sennet,  Dip. 

Rock  Drilling  Machine— Richard  Dibble,  Rochester,  Dip. 

F3uggy  Wagons  and  C'hariotees--J.  W.  Bates,  Utica,  Dip. 

Wagon  Wheel"-J.  S.  Royce,  Cuylerville,  Dip. 

Compound  carriage  Wheel — Norman  Rude,  Onon.,  $3. 

Self-acting  Cheese  Press — W.  C.  Pratt,  Weedsport,  Dip. 

Seraphines — Upton  &.  Miller,  Rochester,  Dip. 

Whips — Wm.  R.  Strong.  Rochester,  Dip. 

Sofa  and  Card  Tables — t  has.  Rust  &  Son,  Syracuse,  Dip. 

Portable  Hunting  and  Fishing  Case — William  Gardner, 
Geneva,  Dip. 

Stove  Pattern  Carving — J.  F.  Seymour,  Utica,  Dip. 

Boot  crimping  Machine — J.  H.  Ladue,  Cato,  ,^3. 

Mustard  and  Paste  Blacking — D.  Murdock  &  Co..  Dip. 

Saddlery  Hardware — Kasson  Frazer,  Syracuse,  $"•. 

Harness  and  Bri.lles — 1st.  P.  Williamson,  Skaneateles, 
Dip.;  2d.  F.  A.  Keeler,  Albany,  Dip.  3d.  C.  H.  Wheaton, 
Homer,  Diploma. 

Butter  Firkins — Abram  Sherman,  Summer  Hill,  .'f  2. 

Model  Steam  Engine — I).  D.  R.  Ormsby,  Homer,  Dip. 

Card  Printing  Press — F.  A.  Marsh,  Dip. 

Hand  Power  Planing  Machine — A.  Parker,  Auburn,  Dip. 

Morticing  Machine — Benj.  H.  Otis,  .Syracuse,  Dip. 

Revolving  Bellows — Jerome  Darling,  Adrian,  Mich.,  Dip. 

Drill  Sowing  Machine — Panno-k  &  Pierce,  Penn.,  Dip. 

Sculpture  in  Wood,  (very  interesting,  and  showing  great 
promise.) — J.  Sangster,  Butfalo,  a  boy  14  years  of  age.  *.3. 

Sash  Lock — James  Jones,  Rochester,  Dip, 

MISCELLANEOUS  FANCY  ARTICLES. 

Shell  Work— Miss  L.  C.  Morris,  Auburn,  $3. 

Wax  Work — Miss  L.  C.  Morris,  $o  and  Dip.;  Miss  .Mary 
F.  Snow,  Auburn,  $3. 

N'eeole  Work.  Fire  Screens— Delia  M.  Cohin,  Syra- 
cuse, $.5;   Lydia  S.  Russell.  Syracuse,  $■'>. 

Ottoman  Covers— Delia  M.  Colvin,  $3;  F.  E.  Thornton, 
Fleming.  $3:    Mrs.  N.  M.  Stephens,  Elbridge,  $3  and  Dip. 

Table  Covers— Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Patterson,  Chautauque 
county,  $4  and  Dip. 

Group  of  Flowers  in  Worsted — Mrs.  John  Porter,  .\u- 
burn,  $3. 

Lamp  Mats— Mrs.  W.  G.  Pierce,  Auburn,  $3; 

Mrs.  Brockway.  Brockport,  for  variety  oi"  worsted  work. 
Diploma. 

Worste.l  Flugs--Mrs.  Lucas,  .\uburii,  .'j;4;  Mrs.  R.  C 
Huston,  Buffalo,  $2  and  Dip.;  ^Mrs.  Cornelius  Walcott, 
Elbridge,  (uncut,)  .*3. 

Fancy  < 'hairs— Jlrs.  Sarah  Harbottle,  .\uburn,  $1,  Mrs. 
Joseph  Sabin,  S>Tacuse,  Dip.;  Ladies  of  Utica  Female 
Academy,  $3  and  Dip. 

Handkerchiefs,  Caps,  &c.— Mrs.  V.  R.  Voorhies,  .'Vmslcr- 
dam,  $3;  Miss  .Vbby  Allen,  Camden,  $2,  Miss  Green,  Jor- 
dan, (child's  dress,)  $1. 

Fancy  Painting  and  Needle  Work--Mrs.  Wm.  A.  Dutcli- 
er,  Milo,  $3  and  Dip. 

Embroidered  Shawls — Mrs.  Alaiison  Benson,  Skaneate- 
les, .$3;   Mrs.  J.  G.  Wheeler.  (Thibet  cloth,)   Sennet,  $3. 

Embroidered  and  StulTed  (inilts— Mrs.  Joseph  Beach,  Au- 
burn. .$3;  Mrs.  Rebecca  Johnson,  Syracuse,  .$2;  Mrs.  Rox- 
anaC.  Huston  BnlTalo,  Dip.;   Mrs.  Hiram  Hubbard,  (white,) 


Canandaigua,  $3;  Mrs.  Eliza  Harmon,  (white,)  Wheatland, 
$2;  Miss  Mary  J.  Patty,  (silk  patch.)  Auburn,  $2 and  Dip. 
Mrs.  D.  C.  Monroe,  (patch,)  Elbridge,  $3;  Mrs.  Eliza  Har- 
mon, (patch,)  $2;  Mrs.  Wm.  C.  Sheer,  do.,  helps,  Dip.; 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Frost,  do.,  Delhi,  Dip.;  Miss  L.  C.  Morris,  do., 
Auburn,  .$1. 

Silk  Patch  Piano  Cover — Miss  Harriet  A.  Williams,  Ro 
Chester,  $2  and  Dip. 

Embroidered  Silk  Suspenders— Mary  C.  Van  Buren,  Al- 
bany, .$3  and  Dip. 

Ornamental  Bead  Bell  Rope— Mrs.  Millard  Fillmore,  Buf- 
falo, $5  and  Dip. 

Fringe  Mittens — Mrs.  S.  T.  Stebbins,  Homer.  $1  and  Dip. 

Lace  Veils--  Miss  Abbott,  Auburn,  $3. 

Worsted  Card  Portfolio— Miss  Matilda  Davis,  Cuf'alo,  $2. 

Ornamental  and  Domestic  Needle  Work— Mrs.  V.  R. 
Voorhies,  Dip. ;  also  for  tab'e  cover,  $2  and  Dip. 

Bonnets— Mrs.  Cook,  Syracuse,  $3  and  Dip.;  Mrs.  T.  F. 
Graham,  Auburn,  Dip.;  Miss  Atwood,  (straw,)  Salem, 
$5  and  Dip. 

Lace  Caps  and  Capes — Mrs.  Cook,  Syracuse,  $3  and  Dip. 

Fancy  Worsted  Chair — Miss  Mary  F.  Snow,  Auburn,  Dip. 

Lamp  Stand  (Worsted)— Mrs.  B.  F.  Hawks,  Phelps,  Dip. 

Silver  Ware,  Pens,  &c. — Willard,  Hawley  &.  Co.,  (silver 
ware,)  Syracuse,  .$5  and  Dip.;  F.  W.  MalSt,  (silverware,) 
Syracuse,  .f .5  and  Dip.;  B.  R.  Norton,  (gold  pens,)  Syra- 
eu.se,  .$5  and  Dip. ;  Washburn &,  Robinson,  (pea  nibs,)  Taun^ 
ton,  Mass.,  Dip.;  .S.  N.  Smith,  (dental  work,)  Auburn,  Dip. 

Weather  Strip  for  Doors — Wm.  Gennett,  (Gifford's  pat- 
ent.) Syracuse,  Dip. 

PLOWING  MATCH.— 10  Entries. 

1st.  To  Davis  Cossit,  Onondaga, .f  l-j  00 

2d.  Azariah  Letts,  Ulyssus,  ...'. 12  00 

3d.  Henry  Willard,  Cayuga,  . , .  _ 10  00 

4th.  L.  C.  Pratt,  Salina, Vol.  Trans. 

5th.  J.  B.  Gaylord,  Auburn,   Col.  Tour. 

A  special  Committee  on  Flour  was  appointed,  but  did 
not  report.  JOSEPH  ALLEYN,  Assistant  Sec'y. 


Foreign  Demand  for  Grain. — On  examin- 
ing oar  files  of  English  papers,  we  see  no  rea- 
son to  doubt  that  the  crop  of  wheat  on  the  Conti- 
nent is  short ;  and  that  the  failure  of  the  potato 
crop,  in  Ireland,  is  greater  this  season  than  last. 
If  this  be  the  conditson  of  things  in  Europe,  both 
wheat  and  corn  must  command  unusual  prices  in 
this  country,  until  after  the  ne.xt  harvest.  Nev- 
ertheless, it  is  always  unsafe  to  hold  on  for  the 
last  stage  of  the  market,  in  any  season. 

MicHKJAN  Sub-soil  Plow. — We  have  used 
one  of  these  implements,  had  of  Mr.  Alva  Jef- 
EERSON  of  Darien,  Genesee  Co.,  in  this  State, 
and  like  it.  The  plow  we  have  is  not  wooded 
precisely  as  it  should  be — a  defect  that  can  easi- 
ly be  remedied.  These  plows  are  on  sale  at  the 
Seed  and  Agricultural  Itnplement  Store  of  Messn. 
R.\PALJE  &  Briggs,  Rochester. 

A  Geological  Phenomenon. — The  Worces- 
ter Spy  records  the  following  singular  occurrence: 
A  pond  of  fifty  acres  in  West  Springfield  has  re- 
cently undergone  a  change,  from  a  pure  and 
transparent  color,  to  that  of  a  dirty  yellow  hue. 
By  the  application  of  muriatic  acid,  the  coloring 
matter  rises  to  the  top,  with  a  slight  scum.  It  is 
stated  that  no  fish  liave  been  caught  in  it  since 
the  change  of  apprearance,  though  there  were  a 
plenty  before  that  time.  It  is  supposed  that  some 
gaseous  spring  has  burst  forth  into  it.  N.  B. 
This  change  took  place  previous  to  the  late  earth- 
quake, though  by  some  supposed  to  have  heralded 
its  approach. 
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BY  P.  BARRY. 


Thi'  State  Fair. 

The  b.iilding  set  apart  for  the  exliibition  of 
Fruits  and  Flowers  here,  was,  itself,  worth  going 
a  long  journey  to  see.  It  was  appropriately  des- 
ignated-"Floral  Hall."  The  taste  disj)layed  in 
its  architecture  and  decorations  was  admirable, 
and  reflects  the  highest  credit  on  Dr.  ThompsOxN 
of  Aurora,  who,  we  believe,  was  the  chief  archi- 
tect— and  who,  we  know,  spared  no  exertion  to 
make  it,  what  it  really  was,  magnificent.  The 
finest  structure  of  the  kind  ever  got  up  in  this 
country. 

For  the  Stale  Fair,  the  show  of  Fruits,  Flow- 
ers, and  Vegetables,  was  decidedly  meagre. — 
Most  of  the  ea&tern  fj-uit  growers  and  nursery- 
men preferred  palrunizing  the  E.\hiuition  of  the 
Massacluisetts  Horticultural  Society,  which,  un- 
fortunately, was  held  at  the  same  time.  Tiie 
people  of  Auburn  and  v'cinity  contributed  noth- 
ing worthy  of  notice.  Buffalo  was  very  well 
represented.  Messrs.  B.  Hodge,  and  A.  Bry- 
ant &  Sons  had  large  and  fine  collections  of 
fruits.  Ml-.  Tyler  and  Mr.  Webb,  Florists, 
had  nice  collections  of  fruits  and  flowere.  Lew- 
is F.  Allen,  Esq.,  the  President  of  the  Buffalo 
Horticultural  Society,  would  have  had  a  fine  col- 
lection of  fruit,  but  it  was  accidentally  left  behind. 
Professor  Coppock,  Vice  President  of  the  Socie- 
ty, presented  a  Floral  Design,  in  the  form  of  a 
banner,  9  feet  by  5,  with  "Buffalo  Horticultu- 
ral Society"  and  a  spread  eagle,  wrought  with 
German  Asters,  Dahlias,  and  other  flowers,  on  a 
ground  woi'k  of  moss.  It  was  a  tasteful  and  beau- 
tiful thing — an  honor  to  the  Society  and  to  Mr. 
CoppocK  and  his  pupils  who  assisted  in  working 
it.  Col.  CoiT,  of  Cleveland,  a  Member  of  the 
Buffalo  Society,  presented  a  fine  collection  of 
fruit.  On  the  whole,  the  Buffalo  people  did 
well,  and  contributed  largely  to  the  interest  of 
the  exhibition. 

Rochester  did  her  part  creditably.     She  sent 
in  the  greatest  quantity,  and  the  finest  fruits — 
some   flowers,    and   the   best   vegetables.      Jas. 
Wilson,  of  Albany,   sent  a  large    quantity  of 
flowers.     Mr.  Menard,  of  Albany,  two  exquis- 
ite   boquets.     Prof.    Jackson,    of  Schenectady, 
quite  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  flowers  ;   and  ■ 
Mrs.  E.  T.  Throop  Martin,  of  Willow  Brook,  ! 
a  pretty  pyramid.     There  was  no  fine  collection 
of  Dahlias.    The  unfavorable  season  was  no  doubt ' 
the  cause  of  that.     It  was  a  great  loss  to  the  show,  j 

Considerable  fault  was  found  by  visitors,  in  j 
regard  to  the  great  distance  at  whicli  they  were 
kept  from  the  fruit  stands — preventing  them  from 
being  able  to  see  anything  satisfactory  of  the  j 
fruit,  or  even  its  name.  This  we  know  was  a 
bad  arrangement,  and  we  mention  it  now  thit  it 
may  be  guarded  against  in  future.  1 


We  think  it  would  be  judicious  in  the  State  So- 
ciety to  be  more  liberal  in  the  encouragement  of 
Horticulture.  "Floral  Hall"  may  be  made, 
and  was  in  this  case,  one  of  the  most  attractive 
features  of  the  exhibition,  and  a  great  source  of 
revenue.  Fruit  culture  should  be  encouraged, 
as  well  by  offering  respectable  premiums  as  by 
appointing  proper  committees,  who  are  capable 
of  discharging  the  duties  devolving  on  them,  and 
willing  to  do  it.  For  details,  see  Premium  List 
published  in  other  pages  of  this  paper.    •  ■ 


.-■   -  '    -     Reviews..       - 

Kkmarks  ox  thk  Culture  of  the  Gkafe,  and  llie  Manu- 
facture of  Wine  in  the  Western  State*.  By  Malzer 
Fi.AGG.  (^inoinnnti. 

This  pamphlet  contains  the  substance  of  a  Re- 
port on  "  The  Vineijards  nf  Hamilton  County,''^ 
made  to  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society,  by 
a  committee  of  wh.Ich  Dr.  Flagg  was  Chairman. 
The  committee  seem  to  have  made  a  careful  and 
thorough  investigation  of  the  subject,  and  the 
facts  wliich  they  have  collected,  and  the  deduc- 
tions they  have  made,  are  worthy  of  consideration. 

It  appears  from  the  tables  appended  to  the  Re- 
port, that  there  are  some  350  acres  devoted  to 
the  culture  of  the  Vine  in  that  county,  mostly 
cultivated  by  Germans.  We  should  have  known 
it  without  seeing  the  report,  because  no  other 
people  could  be  found  who  would  undertake  such 
an  enterprize  in  a  country  like  this.  To  embark 
in  the  culture  of  rocky  hill  sides,  and  w^aste,  bar- 
ren looking  lands,  where  millions  of  fertile  acres 
are  spread  out  on  all  sides,  requires  German  en- 
durance, industry,  and  economy — and  requires, 
toe,  a  love  for  that  pursuit,  that  must  be  bred  in 
the  bone. 

N.  Long  WORTH,  Esq.,  of  Cincinnati,  has  the 
credit,  and  no  doubt  deserves  it,  of  making  great 
efforts  to  introduce  the  culture  of  the  Vine  to 
that  vicinity.  But  we  are  disposed  to  give  some 
credit  to  those  patient  toiling  Swiss,  who  have 
lived  on  "hominy  and  sour  crout,"  and  have  en- 
dured privations  that  no  American  would  endure 
in  establishing  those  Vineyards.  We  hope  they 
will  be  amply  rewarded. 

Whilst  we  should  rejoice  to  see  our  hill  sides, 
in  all  favorable  localities,  devoted  to  the  culture 
of  the  Grape,  we  have  no  desire  to  see  our  peo- 
ple embark  in  the  production  of  wine  for  "a 
common  beverage."  There  is  no  country  in  the 
world  where  wine,  or  any  other  strong  drink,  is 
used  as  "  a  common  beverage."  but  presents  a 
sad  spectacle — a  large  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion in  a  state  of  moral  and  intellectual  degrada- 
tion from  the  very  effects  of  that  beverage.  We 
have  heard  much  about  the  tempej-ance  of  the 
people  of  wine  districts  in  Europe,  but  from  what 
we  have  ever  seen  we  have  no  very  high  opin- 
ion of  it.  We  should  prefer  a  higher  standard 
of  excellence,  in  this  respect,  for  America  ;  and 
we  think  as  long  as  we  live,  we  shall  not  attempt 
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to  prevent  the  use  of  brandy  by  encouraging  the 
use  of  wine.  We  would  advise  sincerely,  the 
use  of  neither;  but  we  are  satisfied  to  have  every 
man  do,  in  this  matter,  as  he  thinks  best.  We 
only  allude  to  this  topic,  here,  because  it  is  dwelt 
upon  at  considerable  length  in  this  report. 

Aside  from  wine  making,  the  Grape  is  worthy 
of  extensive  culture  in  every  district  of  our  coun- 
try adapted  to  it.  It  is  a  most  delicious,  healthy 
fi'uit,  and  easily  grown.  It  should  be  on  the  ta- 
bles of  every  family  in  the  land.  If  we  had  an 
abundance  of  Grapes,  and  other  fine  fruit,  we 
believe  it  would  greatly  diminish  the  thirst  for 
intoxicating  drinks,  of  every  sort ;  and  we  think 
every  philanthropist  should  aid  in  promoting 
their  culture.  We  subjoin  the  following  extract 
from  the  Report,  which  has  a  practical  bearing 
on  the  mode  of  cultivating  the  vine  : 

The  soil  most  congenial  to  the  growth  of  the  A'ine,  and 
the  perfection  of  its  fruit,  is  a  rich,  hght,  calcareous  loam, 
with  a  dry.  stony,  or  rocky  bottom  ;  no  sub-soils  can  pos- 
sess too  great  a  quantity  of  these  materials,  as  the  roots  of 
the  vine  will  run  thoroughly  into  their  interstices.  In  these 
dry  and  warm  situations,  the  fibres  lie  secure  from  that  ex- 
cess of  moisture  which  accumulates  in  more  compact  soils. 
One  chief  cause  of  the  grape's  not  ripening,  is  tlie  great 
depth  the  roots  are  allowed  to  run,  below  the  influence  of 
the  sun's  rays  ;  they  thus  acquire  too  great  a  quantity  of 
moisture  ;  vegetation  is  carried  on  until  late  in  the  season, 
and  the  ripening  process  does  not  commence  until  there  is  a 
want  of  solar  heat  to  perfect  the  fruit.  The  roots  require 
not  only  earth,  but  sun  and  air  also,  which  are  as  necessa- 
ry to  tliem  as  to  the  leaves  and  branches.  That  the  vine 
requires  the  soil  above  described,  is  evident  from  the  fact, 
that  its  roots  soon  become  dry  by  evaporation,  and  are  al- 
ways free  from  an  injurious  excess  of  moisture.  Hence  it 
is  evident  that  it  will  not  succeed  well  in  a  cold,  wet,  heavy, 
clayey  soil.  In  the  early  part  of  the  season,  it  was  observed 
that  in  all  the  vineyards  where  the  vines  were  not  injured 
by  the  I'rost,  the  fruit  looked  remarkably  well,  promising  a 
great  crop  ;  but  when  the  ripening  season  came  on,  in  most 
of  them,  much  of  the  fruit  rem:uned  green  and  shrivelled, 
and  decayed  and  dropped.  This,  nodoubt,  resulted  from 
the  soil's  being  too  wet  and  adhesive,  into  wliich  the  sun 
and  air  could  not  penetrate.  The  cropping  of  vineyards,  as 
now  practiced  by  many,  I  consider  injurious,  as  it  not  only 
impoverishes  the  soil,  but  keep=  it  damp,  and  shaded  from 
the  influence  of  the  sun  and  air,  so  necessary  for  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  grape. 

After  a  vine  has  been  planted  three  or  four  years,  its  roots 
will  begin  to  grow  up  towards  the  surface,  being  attracted 
by  the  sun  and  air.  My  own  experience  suggests  that  these 
surface  roots  ought  never  to  be  disturbed  by  digging  or 
plowing,  but  great  care  taken  to  preserve  them,  as  they  con- 
tribute in  a  high  degree  to  improve  the  flavor  of  the  fruit 
and  insure  its  ripening.  After  a  vineyard  has  become  well 
rooted,  instead  of  plowing  the  ground,  it  should  be  occa- 
sionally stirred,  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches,  and 
kept  free  from  weeds  and  all  kinds  of  vegetation,  and  the 
surface  loose  and  open  to  the  air.  A  few  years  since  I  had 
a  portion  of  my  ground  well-  spaded  and  the  surface  roots 
cut  otit'from  fifty  fine  bearing  Catawba  vines  ;  but  from  this 
experiment  they  have  nevc.r  fully  recovered.  One  of  our 
most  ^xperi  ■need  viae  dressc  r.^  also  informs  me,  that  on  a 
new  piece  of  vineyard  of  I5!I0  vines,  that,  in  the  early  p?,rt 
of  the  season,  looked  more  promising  than  any  in  the  vicin- 
ity, he  bestowed  extra  pains  by  plowing  and  cultivating  ; 
but  two  rows  necessarily  remained  without  any  other  atten- 
tion than  a  light  dressing  with  a  hoe  ;  the  result  was,  the 
neglected  vines  ripened  their  fruit  perfectly,  while  the  oth- 
ers were  badly  injured  by  the  rot,  not  yielding  half  a  crop. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  plant  a  vine  in  any  situation  in 
which  it  will  not  thrive,  provided  the  roots  can  push  into  a 
wann,  dry  place,  and  the  aspect  is  such  as  to  afford  sullicicnt 
solar  heat  to  elaborate  its  drought  ;  but  great  loss  is  often 
witneesed  from  too  much  wet.  When  the  ground  is  work- 
ed too  freely,  particularly  with  a  plow,  the  upper  roots  are 
injured,  and,  in  wet  seasons,  the  rain  soaks  down  about  the 


roots,  preventing  the  fruit  from  ripening,  so  that  they  afford 
only  a  weak  and  wateiy  wine,  which  will  not  keep.  I 
have  been  ratiier  minute  on  the  subject  of  soils,  for  the  rea- 
son, that  unless  more  attention  is  paid  to  it,  many  new  be- 
ginners will  be  disappointed,  and  abandon  the  business. 

In  commencing  new  vineyards,  the  usual  method  is  to  se- 
lect a  hill-side,  without  any  regard  to  exposure  or  soil,  it 
being  considered  sufficient,  if  it  is  only  a  hill ,  the  ground 
is  tiien  trenched  about  two  feet  deep,  and  terraced,  with 
either  stone  or  sod,  (the  latter  is  becoming  general,  being 
cheaper,  and  answering  quite  as  well.)  In  this  operation, 
the  lop  soil  is  removed  to  one  side,  and  the  sub-soil  thrown 
up,  where  it  remains  until  required  to  till  up  the  trench,  by 
which  time,  from  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  little  light  manure,  it  becomes  nearly  as  good  as 
the  top  soil.  The  cuttings  are  generally  planted  in  nurser- 
ies, and  after  a  year  or  two,  the  most  vigorous  are  planted 
in  trenches  2i  or  3  feet  apart,  by  5  or  (i  feet  wide  ;  the  top 
black  soil  is  filled  in  and  around  the  vines  first,  and  the  re- 
mainder after  the  trench  is  full.  By  this  time  the  vines  be- 
come strong,  and  well  rooted,  and  in  favorable  seasons,  in 
the  fifth  year  will  produce  a  good  crop.  Each  vi  le  ha.s  a 
stake  from  6  to  8  feel  high  and  is  trained  by  either  "  bow- 
ing" at  the  top,  or  at  right  angles  and  tied  to  the  opposite 
stake  with  a  willow  twig.  The  former  plan  is  more  gene- 
ral, as  it  is  thought  the  vine  will  last  longer,  and  bear  bet- 
ter, probably  because  bowing  allows  the  sap  to  flow  more 
freely  than  bending  at  right  angles.  '  he  vines  are  gener- 
ally trimmed  in  the  autumn  and  winter,  down  to  three  stalks, 
two  for  bearing  fruit,  and  one  for  the  next  year's  wood.  It 
is  thought  our  vine  dressers  trim  too  close,  and  that  it  is 
wrong  to  adhere  so  strictly  to  the  i^uropean  mode  of  culti- 
vation, w  here  the  diff'erence  in  soil  is  so  great.  In  our  new, 
rich  soil,  vines  have  a  strong  and  ripid  growth,  and  yield 
great  crops  without  injury  ;  but  in  Europe,  vjnes  grovf 
slowly,  are  feeble,  and  yield  small  crops. 


The  American  Flower  Garden  Companion.  Revised 
and  enlarged;  third  edition.     By  Edward  Sayers. 

A  Manual  on  the  cultivathjn  of  Live  Fesces;  with  a 
practical  treatise  on  the  cultivation  of  Evergreens,  Orna- 
mental Trees,  «fcc.     By  E.  Savers. 

A  Treatise  on  the  culture  of  the  Dahlia  and  the 
Cactus.     By  the  same. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Sayers,  of  Cincinnati, 
for  a  copy  of  each  of  these  works. 

The  "Flower  Garden  Conipanion"  contains  a 
great  amount  of  useful  information  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Ornatiiental  Gardening.  Each  branch  of 
the  subject  is  treated  of  in  a  separate  chapter, 
in  a  brief  but  practical  way — beginning  with 
the  laying  out  of  the  flower  garden,  and  going 
through  the  whole  routine  of  propagating,  plant- 
ing, and  managing  plants  and  shrubs.  It  also 
treats  of  the  construction  and  management  of 
Green  Houses,  and  the  propagation  and  culture 
of  Green  House  Plants  ;  and  contains  descriptive 
lists  of  plants,  with  their  time  of  flowering,  which 
will  be  found  of  great  service  to  many.  On  the 
whole,  it  is  a  judiciously  compiled  little  book,  and 
would  be  a  saving  of  more  than  10  times  its  price 
in  one  season  to  many  who  are  making  and  im- 
proving gardens  without  much  practical  knowl- 
edge oi^ gardening.  It  can  be  had  of  Mr.  D.  M. 
Dewey,  Arcade  Hall,  Rochester,  for  50  cents. 

The  "  Manual  on  Live  Fences"  is  a  pamphlet 
not  larger  than  a  common  Almanac,  and  yet  it 
touches  upon  a  great  variety  of  subjects  besides 
"Live  Fences,"  viz:  Seeds  and  roots  of 
Plants — Increase  of  inoculation  and  grafting — 
Culture  of  hardy  Evergreen  trees  and  shrubs — 
Culture  of  the  Grape — Culture  of  fruit  trees  in 
general,    dec,    &c.,    besides   an    Appendi.x   oa 
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•'Transplanting  trees  in  towns  and  cities."  It 
cannot  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Sayers,  admitting 
him  to  be  a  man  of  rare  genius  and  accojnplish- 
menty  couM  do  justice  to  all  these  subjects  in  such 
a  small  space.  Still  he  has  brought  them  togeth- 
er, and  said  something  on  each  that  every  body 
does  not  know.  The  subject  of  live  fences  begins 
TO  attract  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  infjrmc- 
lion  on  the  subject  is  highly  desirable.  Many 
valuable  hints  may  be  gleaned  from  Sayer's  Man- 
ual, and  it  costs  next  to  nothing — only  12^  cents. 
Mr.  Dewey  has  it. 

The  "  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  the  Dahlia 
laid  Cactus'''  was  published  in  Boston,  in  1839, 
and  is  now,  we  believe,  out  of  print.  We  ])re- 
sume  it  was  good  in  its  day ;  but  it  is  dead  now, 
and  we  will  not  disturb  its  repose. 

Mr.  Sayers,  the  author  of  these  books,  is  a 
clever  man,  and  has  had  considerable  experience 
in  gardening  ;  and  he  seems  to  be  determined 
on  giving  the  public  the  benefit  of  it.  When 
we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him,  he  was  bound 
for  Boston,  the  "emporium  of  literature" — there, 
as  he  informed  us,  to  revise  and  enlarge  his 
"  Fruit  Garden  Companion,"  in  order  to  make 
it  a  fit  accompaniment  to  his  "  Flower  (xarJen." 
We  wish  Mr.  Sayers  succes.s,  and  we  congrat- 
ulate the  public  on  the  rapid  increase  of  Horticul- 
tural intelligence,  and  bright  prospects  ahead. 


Complaisance  pleases  all,  prejudices  none, 
adora?  wit,  renders  humor  agreeable,  augments 
friendship,  redoubles  love,  and,  complying  with 
justice  and  generosity,  becomes  the  sacred  charm 
of  the  society  of  mankind. 


Swiiinstone's  Seedling  Strawberry. 

The  fruit  of  this  strawberry,  with  us,  is  of  av- 
erage large  size  :  from  three  to  four  inches  in 
circumference  are  the  ordinary  dimensions. — 
The  foliage  is  very  large  and  rich  in  ajipearance, 
and  the  foot-stalks  of  the  leaves  are  long.  The 
fruit  is  borne  in  large  clusters  on  high  and  pret- 
ty strong  foot-stalks.  The  berries  are  \ery  reg- 
ular in  shape,  varying  from  ovate  to  conical. 
The  seeds  are  very  slightly  sunk  ;  the  surface  of 
the  fruit  is  rather  even,  glossy,  and  of  a  beauti- 
ful light  scarlet,  a  good  deal  lighter  in  color  than 
that  of  most  pine  strawberries.  The  flesh  is  solid, 
and  very  high  flavored.  The  season  of  ripening  is 
about  midway  between  early  and  late,  but  it  con- 
tinues ripening  for  a  good  while. 

Last  winter  is  the  first  in  which  we  fairly  test- 
ed the  hardiness  of  this  variety.  With  us,  it  has 
so  far  proved  perfectly  hardy,  much  more  so  than 
some  of  the  old  Pine  strawberries.  But  a.s  it  is 
yet  comparatively  new  in  this  country,  it  remains 
to  be  proved  hov/  far  it  will  answer  for  general 
cultivation  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 

In  England,  Swainstone's  Seedling  bears  a 
very  high  character.  It  is  placed  among  the 
kw  which  rank  as  of  the  first  quality,  in  all  re- 
spects, in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Socie- 
ty of  London.  Dr.  Lindley  recommends  it  as 
one  of  the  six  very  best  sorts  for  cultivation  in 
that  country.  Our  own  experience,  thus  far, 
leads  us  to  believe  that  it  will  prove,  on  the 
whole,  one  of  the  very  finest  of  Pine  strawber- 
ries for  this  climate. — Horticulturist. 


Prudence  in  promises  is  a  fair  guarantee  in 
the  redemptior.  of  them. 
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Ananas  Pear.    (Fig.  24.)  Horticnltiiral  Exhibition. 

Among  upward  of  twenty  of  the  finest  Autumn  I  The  Exhibition  at  Rochester,  on  :1  e  10th  of 
Pears,  latelv  presented  by  us  before  the  Fruit  [September,  was  very  good.  Minerva  Hall  was 
Comrnittee  of  the  Horticultural  Society  here,  the  ,  respectably  filled.  A  range  of  shelves  occupy- 
Ananas  was  unanimously  pronounced  superior,  i  ing  one  end  was  filled  with  pot  plants,  boquets, 
To  our  taste  it  is  decidedly  so.  &c.     The  other  end  and  one  of  the  sides  were 

occupied  with  the  fruits,  and  the  other  side  with 
I  vegetables. 

The  arrangement  was  complete  and  satisfacto- 
ry, presenting  a  beautiful  sight  to  the  spectators, 
and  affording  to  all  an  opportunity  of  examining 
and  comparing  the  articles  on  the  tables  as  mi- 
nutely as  they  chose.  The  specimens  exhibited 
were  very  fine,  creditable  to  the  Society,  as  well 
as  the  exhibitors.  We  regret  that  so  few  of  our 
friends  fi-om  the  country  were  present.  The 
loss  was  theirs,  however  ;  if  they  choose  to  stay 
away  from  such  exhibitions,  knowing  they  would 
be  greatly  benefitted  by  attending,  we  can  have 
no  objections.  We  would  i-efer  to  some  of  the 
finest  things  presented,  but  as  some  might  feel  dis- 
posed to  accuse  us  of  partiality,  we  will  refer  our 
readers  to  the  General  Report,  in  next  number. 

Longevity  of  Peach  Trees. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  United  States  where 
the  Peach  Tree  is  more  healthy,  or  attains  a 
greater  age,  than  in  Western  New  York.  It  !s 
only  improper  soil  or  culture,  and  bad  treatment, 
that  has  caused  early  decay  where  it  has  occurred. 

The  best  orchards  in  this  section,  now  in  full 
vigor,  are  bordei'ing  on  20  years  old.  We  have 
just  been  shown  a  collection  of  various  fruits,  by 
Col.  Colby  of  Ogden,  and  among  others  a  fair- 
looking  natural  Peach,  from  a  tree  forty  years 
old,  yet  healthy  and  productive. 


The  above  outline  is  Irom  a  medinm  sized 
specimen,  produced  on  a  young  tree  imported 
from  France  in  1644.  It  bore  a  fine  crop  this 
season  for  the  first  time.  The  tree  is  a  vigorous 
grower,  with  light  olive  colored  branches,  and 
glossy  leaves  inclined  to  fold.  Fruit  medium 
sized,  form  irregular  obovate,  sometimes  round- 
ish ;  surface  somewhat  uneven,  like  the  Bart- 
lett.  Skin  greenish  yellow,  with  specks  and 
blotches  of  russet,  becoming  quite  yellow  at  ma- 
turity, with  sometimes  a  tinge  of  red  on  the  sun- 
ny side.  Stalk  usually  about  an  inch  long,  rath- 
er stout  and  thickened  at  the  base.  Calyx  small, 
closed  in  a  narrow,  slightly  plaited  cavity. — 
Flesh  white,  melting,  abounding  with  a  delicious 
high  flavored  juice.  The  cor-?  is  very  small, 
and  it  ri])ens  and  keeps  well  in  the  house.  Speci- 
mens picked  on  the  10th  of  September  are  now 
gone,  (28th.)  Those  we  picked  a  few  days  ago 
will  keep  3  weeks,  or  perhaps  through  the  whole 
of  October, 

This  is  the  "  Ananas'*  mentioned  in  Downing's 
"Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees,"  p.  349  ;  and  not  the 
Ananas  d'Ete  figured  on  the  next  page.  We 
consider  this  one  of  the  very  best  of  all  the  new 
Pears  recently  introduced  to  this  country,  and 
worthy  of  a  place  by  the  side  of  the  Seckel. 


Jt  is  stated  that  the  disease  which  afl^ects  potr- 
toes  has  appeared  in  carrots  and  onions  in  England. 


To  Correspondenls. 


E.  L.  Leavenworth,  Wolcot:.  We  regret  that  the 
Peaches  sent  us  by  stage  were  not  received,  owing  to  the 
neglect  of  the  driver,  until  they  were  all  decayed.  We  in- 
quired about  them  at  th^  Stage  Olfice,  but  oould  hear  noth- 
ing of  them  until  a  week  or  moreafterwe  accidentally  learned 
that  they  w  ere  at  one  of  the  liotels. 

We  know  of  no  particular  remedy  for  tl;e  rolling  of  fruit, 
which  has  been  so  extensive  this  season.  It  has  no  doubt 
been  ciused  by  the  unusual  hot  weather,  w-hich  has  also 
brought  forth  extraordinary  swarms  of  all  sorts  of  injurious 
insects.  The  serious  evils  sutlered  from  both  causes,  which 
no  human  foresight  can  well  guard  against,  may  not  again 
be  experienced  here  for  many  years  to  come. 

A.  DoRSEV,  Maryland.  VV'e  shall  endeavor  to  procure 
the  desired  information  in  respect  to  ''Ribbon  Houses." 
The  Catalogues  have  been  forwarded. 

Thomas"  "  Fruit  Culturist"  is  published  by  M.  H.  New- 
man, 199  Broadway,  New  York,  and  sold  by  D.  31.  Dewjey 
of  thiscity,and  no  doubt  by  the  booksellers  in  all  large  towns. 

The  idea  of  a  grafting  "Mart"  is  not  bad  ;  it  would  be 
convenient  in  many  respects,  but  there  are  serious  and  in- 
superable objections  to  it.  (Jrafts  require  to  be  very  care- 
fully kept,  after  being  cut.  Few  nurserymen  or  fruit  grow- 
ers would  be  willuig  to  cut  grafts  of  rare,  scarce  fruits,  un- 
til ordered;  and  the  fewer  hands  suc!i  things  pass  through 
the  better.  When  you  want  grafts,  order  them  from  a 
nurseryman  or  fruit  grower  of  experience  and  reputation  ; 
then  yon  will  get  them,  most  likely,  fresh  cmd  genu'me. 
This  is  the  way  we  do. 

Seth  H.  Higby,  Port  Dyr^n.  The  box  of  Fruits  has 
been  received,  in  good  order — but  loo  late  to  be  noticed  in 
this  number.  They  will  be  duly  attended  to  in  our  next. 
Y'our  requests  have  been  complied  with. 
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Work  for  October. 

About  tlie  middle  of  this  month,  or  as  soon  as 
there  has  been  a  pretty  severe  frost,  transplant- 
ing may  be  commenced.  Fall  planting  may  be 
recommended  for  all  hardy  fr nil  and  ornumental 
trees,  shrubs,  and  p/anls,  whei-e  the  soil  is  dry 
and  not  too  much  exposed ;  in  cold,  wet,  and  ex- 
posed situations,  planting  had  better  be  deferred 
till  spring. 

Persons  wishing  to  send  trees  to  the  west 
should  attend  to  it  in  good  season.  On  this  sub- 
ject we  made  some  remarks,  in  reply  to  corres- 
pondents, in  our  last  number. 

Bulbous  Flower  Roofs,  such  as  Tulips,  Hya- 
cinths, Narcissus,  Crocus,  Lilies,  &c.,  &c.,  may 
be  planted  all  the  month,  and  even  into  Novem- 
ber. It  may  be  well  to  give  the  beds  a  covering 
of  pine  branches  or  leaves.  Before  winter  sets 
in  fully. 

Dahlia  Roots  must  be  taken  up  after  the  first 
frost  that  kills  the  tops.  Tliey  should  be  well 
dried  in  the  open  air,  and  laid  away  on  a  dry 
shelf  in  a  safe  cellar. 

Herbaceous  Plants  of  all  hardy  kinds  may  be 
taken  up,  divided  and  replanted.  Tender  ones 
should  be  protected  in  due  season  by  a  covering 
of  leaves,  litter,  or  an  inverted  sod. 

Chinese  Roses,  Fuchsias,  and  other  tender  bor 
der  plants  should  be  taken  up  and  potted. 

Between  this  time  and  the  setting  in  of  winter, 
manure  should  be  applied  to  all  sorts  of  trees  and 
plants  that  require  it.  The  late  fall  rains  and 
spring  thaws  dissolve  and  prepare  it  to  be  taken 
up  by  the  roots  as  soon  as  vegetation  commen- 
ces. There  is  also  more  leisure  generally  in 
fall  than  in  spring. 

Storrng  pointer  fruit  will  require  unusual  cai"e 
and  caution.  Gathering,  in  the  first  place,  should 
be  done  well.  No  bruised  or  unsound  fruit  should 
be  put  in  a  barrel  or  elsewhere  among  that  which 
is  intended  for  keeping.-  It  should  be  kept  dry, 
cool  and  airy  as  possible  until  winter  sets  in,  be- 
fore it  is  placed  in  the  cellar.  The  unusual  ten- 
dency to  rot  which  exists  amongst  fruit  this  S:;ea- 
son,  will  render  extraordinary  attention  necessa- 
i-y.  A  gentleman  of  experience  in  these  mat- 
ters informs  us  that  he  invariably  puts  his  keep- 
ing fruit  away  in  dry  sand,  and  in  this  way  he 
can  keep  it  two  or  three  months  after  its  usual 
time,  with  flavor  and  freshness  unimpaired  in 
the  least.  It  is  perfectly  reasonable,  and  we 
would  recommend  it,  or  any  other  method  known 
to  !  e  equally  as  good,  to  be  very  generally  adopt- 
ed this  season.  Kiln  dried  bran  has  been  rec- 
ommended, and  we  have  no  doubt  w'll  answer 
well. 


Afraid  TO  Learn. — It  is  related  that  Galileo, 
who  invented  the  telescope,  with  which  he  ob- 
served the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  invited  a  man 
>\ho  was  opposed  to  liim,  to  look  through  it  that 
he  might  observe  Jupiter's  moons.  The  man 
positively  refused,  saying,  —  "If  I  sho  dd  see 
them,  how  could  I  maintain  my  opinion?,  which 
I  have  advanced  against  youi*  philosophy  ?" — 
This  is  the  case  with  many.  They  will  not  look 
at  the  truth — they  will  not  hear  it,  for  fear  that 
the.  arguments  they  have  Iramed  will  be  destroy- 
ed, and  that  they  may  be  obliged  to  give  up  their 
opinions  and  praciiccs.  Q5^  Quere. — Are  not 
the  preceding  remarks  truthfully  applicable  to 
thousands  of  farmers  who  will  neither  subscribe 
for,  nor  read,  an  agricultural  paper  ?  * 

The  Boston  Cultivator  says  the  patato  crop  of 
New  England  is  good,  notwithstanding  the  alarm 
about  the  rot  early  in  the  season. 


Monroe  County  Cattle  Show  and  Fair, 

Tu  be  held  at  Rochester.  Thimday  i^  Friday,  Get.  15,  S^  16. 

General  Exhibition  and  Cattle  Show  oa  Thursday— all 
animals  and  articles  to  be  in  their  places,  ready  for  inspec- 
tion, at  11  o'clock.  Plowing  Match  to  commence  precisely 
at  II)  o'clock,  on  Friday.  Annual  Address  on  Friday  at  2 
o'clock,  P.  M. 

The  Fair  will  be  held  on  the  COLLEGE  LOT,  near 
Bull's  Head,  in  Rochester.  The  Premium  List  offered  this 
year,  in  Money  and  Books,  is  about  $500.  Shall  the  repu- 
tation of  Monroe  County  be  sustained  ?  If  so,  the  farmers 
must  turn  out.  and  present  tlieir  best  animals  and  other  ar- 
ticles for  exhibition. 


Plum  Stones  Wanted—Persons  having  Plums  or 
Plum  Stones,  or  common  Pears. with  good  seeds  to  dispose 
of,  will  be  paid  the  highest  price  in  cash  at  the  Mr.  Hope 
Nurseries,  or  at  the  office  of  the  "  Genesee  Farmer,"  No. 
34  Front  .St.,  next  door  to  the  Rochester  Seed  Store,  ii/p 
stairs. 

Rochester,  Oct.  ],  1846. 


Western  New  York  Agricultural  School. 

The  Proprietors  of  this  Institution  have  pleas- 
ure ill  announcing  to  its  friends  and  the  public  that  it.s  sec- 
ond term  w  ill  commence,  under  the  most  favorable  auspices, 
i  on  the  20tii  of  September  next.     The  year  is  divided  into 
\  four  quarters  of  11  weeks  each,  but  no  extra  charge  will  be 
made  to  permanent  pupils  staying  a  year,  for  board  and  tui- 
'  tion  (lurinsr  vacations,  if  they  remain  at  the  School. 
j      The  studies    pursued    are  Chemistry  with  the  praclicil 
analysis  of  soils,  fertilizers,  &:c. ;  Geology,  Botany,  Com- 
'  paraiive   Anatomy  with  dissections.    Physiology,  Natural 
History,  B'jok  Keeping.  Surveying.  Practical  Farming  and 
Gardening,  beside  the  study  of  the  Languages  and  Matlie- 
j  matics,  as  usually  taught  in  colleges.      The   undersigned 
I  have  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  R.  K.  Sanforu,  of  Fulton, 
a  gentleman  of  high  mathematical  and  literary  attainments, 
to  aid  them  in  the  Literary  Departments  of  the  School.— 
They  have  also  a  Primary  Department  for  giving  lessons  in 
all  branches  of  a  good  Elnglisli  Education.     Whatever  pur- 
suit the  student  may  wish  to  follow  in  after  life,  it  is  the 
i  purpose  of  those  having  charge  of  this  Institution,  to  qualify 
I  him  for  its  duties,  to  the  extent  of  a  thorough,  practical  ed- 
I  ucation,  embracing  a  liberal  range  of  the  Natural  Sciences. 
When  the  weather  is  suitable  for  out  door  work,  pupils 
will  lal)or  from  one  to  two  hours  a  day,  receive  ins'i    ction 
in  rural  aftairs.     Strict  attention  will  be  paid  to  their  morals. 
They  will  board  in  the  family  of  the  Principal,  and  attend 
church  with  the  same. 

Terms    $25   a   quarter,    or   $100   per  annum   includinij 
board,  washinsr.  tuition,  lights,  and  firewood. 
DANIEL  LEE. 
RAWSON  H4RMON,  Jr. 
VVheatkouL  Aug.  25,  1846. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry's  new  Descriptive  Catalogue  for 

1846  &  7  is  just  published,  and  will  be  sent  gratis  to  all 
post  paid  applications. 

Mt.  Hope  Garden  iS(-  Nurserie.i,  Rochester,  Oct.  1,  1346. 


Wanted—lOO  bushe's  Peach  Stones,  at  the  old  Roch- 
ester Seed  Store,  nearly  opposite  the  market. 

Oct.  1,  1846.  JAMES  P.  FOGG. 
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AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

E.  Taylor,  at  lus  Steam  Factory,  No.  6  Hill- 
street,  is  extensively  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  dealing 
in  all  kinils  of  Agricultukai,  Impi.kments.  Having  dur- 
ing tlie  past  year  visited  all  the  Agricultural  Cstsblishments 
in  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston,  and  secured  the 
right  of  many  valuable  Machines  and  Implements,  he  is 
prepared  to  furnish,  wholesale  and  retail,  all  kinds  of  Agri- 
cultural Utensils  found  in  the  eastern  cities,  such  as 

Grant''s  Patent  Fan-Mills,  Corn  Shellers,  Corn 
and  Coffee  Grinders,  Corn  and  Seed  Plant- 
ers,   Scythe   Snathes,   Straw    Cutters, 
Patent  Churns,   Pitchforks,  Pat- 
ent Parallel  Jaio  Vices, 

together  with  many  other  valuable  tools,  botli  to  Farmers 
and  Mechanics. 

He  is  also  extensively  engaged  in  manufacturing  Bate^s 
celebrated  Patent  Sliding  Top  Chamber  Shower  Bath,  to  be 
used  in  chambers  or  sleeping  apartments,  without  the  least 
damage  to  carpets — the  nicest  article  in  the  world  I  1100 
sold  in  four  mojiths  in  New  York  city  the  past  season. 

Farmers  in  want  of  tools  or  implements,  of  any  kind, 
would  do  well  to  call  and  examine.  For  sale  wholesale  and 
retail  at  the  Factory,  No.  6,  Hill  street  ;  also  at  Ihe  store 
No.  15  and  17,  Exchange  street.,  snd  at  the  Genesee  Seed 
Store,  No.  10  Front  street.  E.  TAYLOR. 

Rochester,  N.  V.,  May,  1840. 


NEW  SEED  and  I.>SPLEMENT  WAREHOUSE. 


FARMERS,  CURE  YOUR  HORSES ! 

GEO.   W.    MERCHAXT'S  CELEBRATED 

GARGLING  OIL. 

An  Invaluable  Reinedy  for  Horses,  Cattle  and 
other  domestic  animals,  in  the  cure  of  the  following  dis- 
eases; 

fresh    IVoimds,  Fistula,    Sitfast, 

Galls  of  all  kinds.  Strai7is,  Lameness , 

Sprains,   Bruises,  Sand  Cracks, 

Cracked  Heels,  Foundered  Feet, 

Ringbone,    Windgalls,  Scratches  or  Crrease, 

Poll  Evil,    Callus,  Mange, 

Spavins,   Sweeney,  Horn  Dis/empnr. 

Also  a  valuable  Embrocation  for  diseases  of  the  Human  Flesh. 

Avoid  Deception. — It  is  not  generally  known,  that  no 
means  have  been  left  unemployed  by  that  class  of  persons 
who  attempt  to  counterfeit  every  good  medicine  that  has 
acquired  public  confidence,  to  mislead  the  public  mind  into 
the  belief  that  their  oil  is  the  same  as  the  Gargling  Oil.  Be 
not  deceived,  therefore,  by  such  knavery;  and  be  not  satis- 
fied except  you  find  the  marks  of  the  genuine  article  upon 
the  bottle. 

One  gentleman  affirms  that  he  cured  a  valuable  horse  of  a 
Wiudgall  which  had  become  callous.  Another  says  he  has 
cured  a  fine  horse  of  a  Sweeney  which  nothing  else  would 
etVect.  Another  has  cured  himself  by  the  use  of  the  Oil,  of 
a  Rhetimatism,  and  in  his  famfly  has  used  it  for  all  complaints 
requiring  an  external  remedy.  Another  who  had  it  "on 
hand  "  says  that  he  relieved  himself  immediately  of  severe 
and  continued  pain,  resulting  from  the  setting  of  a  dislocated 
knee  joint  which  every  application  made  for  twenty-four 
hours  had  failed  to  perform  ;  he  soon  obtained  sleep. 

It  has  cured  Founders,  and  is  a  common  remedy  for  Galls, 
Sjyrains,  Bruises,  Strains,  Cramps,  Weakness  of  the  Joints 
and  Limbs,  Frozen  Feet,  Contraction  of  the  Muscles,  Scalds, 
t^'c.  an  J  if  ail  the  facts  were  told  they  are  so  remarkable 
tiity  wt/i.ld  probably  not  be  believed. 

Fov  testimonia's,  synopsis  of  diseases,  and  mode  of  treat- 
ment, see  pamphlet  which  accompanies  each  ifottle. 

[13=  Sold  at  the  ROCirESTER  SEED  STORE,  and  by 
Druggists  and  Store-keepers  in  the  TJ.  St;;;,es  and  Canada. 
03=  Also  at  the  GENESEE  SEED  STORE,  Rochester. 


GENESEE    SEED    STORE   &   AGRICUL- 
TURAL WAREHOUSE, 

No.   10,  Front-Street,  Rochester,  N.    Y. 
The   Subscribers  respectfully  announce    to 

the  public,  that  they  have  opened  the  above  establishment 
for  the  sale  of  GARDEN,  FIELD,  and  FLOWER  SEEDS, 
of  all  sorts — Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implements,  Ma- 
chines, Sf'c,  4*C' 

They  intend  lo  have  always  on  hand,  a  complete  assort- 
ment of  all  the  articles  wanted  in  this  line  by  the  Farmer 
and  Gardener.  No  pains  will  be  spared  to  procure  articles 
of  the  best  quality.  No  seeds  will  be  offered  but  such  aa 
are  undoubtedly  fresh  and  genuine — raised  in  the  best  es- 
tablishments of  this  and  foreign  countries.  The  implements 
will  embrace  all  the  newest  and  most  approved  kinds,  from 
the  best  manufacturers  in  the  countrj'. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Plants,  S^c,  will  be 
furnished  to  order  from  one  of  the  best  establishments  in  the 
country — the  well  known  Mount  Hope  Nurseries. 

The  principal  conductor  of  this  establishment  has  had 
many  years  practical  experience  in  the  business,  in  Roches- 
ter ;  and  being  well  known  to  a  lar  e  portion  of  the  agri- 
culturalists of  Western  New  York,  t'  e  undersigned  hope, 
by  devoting  constant  and  careful  attention  to  the  manage- 
ment of  their  business,  to  merit  and  receive  a  liberal  share 
of  patronage.  Farmers  and  others  interested,  are  request<^d 
to  call  at  the  Genesee  Seed  Store. 

RAPAIJE  &  BRIGGS. 

Rochester.   Feb.  h,   1846. 


Rochester  Asrk';knml  Warehoase. 


Plows  lor  Sale. — We  have  on  hand,  and  intend  to 
keep  constantly  for  sale,  the  celeljrated  Diamond  and  Wis- 
consin Flows,  the  merits  of  whicli  have  i)ecn  fully  tested. 
Price,  .$7,00  for  medium  size.  The  farming  community  are 
tesectfully  invited  to  give  us  a  call. 

RAPAIJE  &  BRIGGS. 

2tf.  No   10  Frout-st 


BY    THOMAS    NOTT. 

The  Subscriber  having  purchased  the  interest  of  Mr.  Jas. 
P.  Fogg,  (late  B.  F.  Smith  &  Co.,)  in  the  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Implement  Business,  takes  this  method  of  in- 
forming the  Farmers  of  Monroe  and  adjoining  counties,  that 
they  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  call  and  examine  his 
Stock  of  Farming  Implements  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 
In  his  assortment  may  be  foiuid  the  following  articles  :  — 
Bttrrall's  Patent  Corn  Shelter,  price,  $10. 
Cultivators,  price  from  $.5  to  $8. 

N.  C.  Dayton's  Gang  Plow,  for  putting  in  wheat.  $15. 
Hatch's  Seed  and  Plaster  .Vower,  $2.5. 
Delano's  Diamond  Plow.  $7. 

IMassachusetts  Swird  C  I'low.  vviti.  extrii  points,  $7. 
"  Eaglt  ,i.id  Eagle  No.  2.')  (3  horse)  Plovr. 

"  Side -hill  and  Subsoil  Plows,  $9  to  $15. 

Straw  Cutters,  from  $.'>  to  $15. 
Sanfor.l's  Straw  Cutt(-r,  $15. 
A  complete  assortment  of  Plow  Points. 
I.  Grant's  Patent  Fan  Mill,  price  |27. 
A  full  assortmentof/l«7?/CW. 7*672.4/-  IMPLMENTS, 
TIN  AND   WOODEN  WARE,  and  hundreds  of  other 
articles  too  numerous  to  mention.     For  sale  cheap,  by 
THOMAS  NOTT, 
Front  St.,  nearly  opposite  the  Market. 
Rochester,  July,  1846. 
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?fURSERY   OF   J.    J.    THOMAS, 

MACEDON,   WAYNE  CO.,   N.   Y. 

A    FINE    COLLECTION    of    FRUIT 

TREES  arc  otlered  for  sale  at  this 
?s'iirsery,  all  of  which  have  been 
propagated  from  bearing  trees. 
vwiosi!  gcauini  rifss  or  c-xcelk-p.ce, 
and  fitness  for  the  climate  of  Wes- 
tern New  York,  have  been  thor- 
oughly proved  by  the  personal 
examination  of  the  proprietor.  It  has  been  a  principal  ob- 
ject to  avoid  the  confusion  resuliiiig  from  a  numerous  list 
of  varieties,  and  to  present  only  a  moderate  collection  of  the 
very  finest  kinds.  To  accomplish  this,  many  years  have 
been  occupied,  and  selections  have  been  made  from  several 
hundred  sorts  in  bearing,  none  but  the  best  being  chosen, 
after  thorough  examination  and  trial. 

The  Ornamenlal  department  contains  some  of  the  very 
finest  Shrubs  and  herbaceous  perennial  Flowering  Plants, 
suited  to  open  ground  culture. 

The  new  Catalogue  of  this  Nursery  w  ill  be  seal  gratis  by 
mail,  or  other  information  furnished,  on  every  post-paid 
appliiution.  10-2tn 


ROCHESTJER  (?f.  Y.)   NUKSERY. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental   Trees  and  Shrubs. 

The  Subscriber  offers  for  sale  a  choice  collec- 
tion of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  and  Hardy  Shrubs, 
which  have  been  cultivated  with  great  care,  and  are  of  suit- 
able size  for  transplanting  this  autumn.  Persons  wishing 
a  succob'sion  of  fruit,  and  not  being  familiar  with  the  neces- 
sary varieties,  by  leaving  the  selection  to  the  snf/scriber  may 
dapviidupon  receiving  the  must  desirable  assortment.  In  every 
such  selection,  qualitv,  and  not  the  size  of  the  trees,  will 
be  tlje  rule  adopted. 

The  large  quantitj^  of  trees  furnished  in  this  vicinity,  for 
the  last  dozen  years  by  this  establishment — the  excelence  of 
the  kinds  furnished,  when  the  selection  has  been  left  to  the 
proprietor — and  the  fact,  that  another  establishment  has  of 
late  adopted  the  sams  name,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  the  ex- 
cellent reputation  that  this  establishment  enjoyes,  and  ren- 
ders a  lengthy  or  putTfing  advertisement  entirely  unnecessary 

[]D=  For  particulars  see  Catalogue^  which  may  be  had  by 
application.  Orders  from  a  distance  will  be  caref'il'r  >•"(;  ;■ 
ed  and  shipped  accordiosr  to  '^.'-pc" '•■  •  r.r-sn  ',  last 
Norl'i-st.,  UniiiO.,     j;".i   i,  (aca?-Hr.     «). ice  od  Front-st. 

Sepiivier,  184G.  SAMUEL  MOU^SON. 


Agricultural  Implements, 

In  order  to  acconnliodate  the  subscribers  to  the  Farmer, 
from  whom  frequent  inquiries  and  orders  for  implements 
are  received,  I  have  made  arrangements  to  supply  the  fol- 
lowing articles  : 

Pttts'  Thrasher  and  Separator,  price,  $150  00 

The  above   including  Horse-Power,  250  00 

Pitts'  Corn  and  Cob  Mill.  .^.  40  00 

Seymour's  Sowing  Machine,  45  00 

Sanford's  Straw-Cutter,  15  00 

Burrall's  Patent  Corn-Sheller,  10  00 

Also,  most  kinds  of  Plows,  Cultivators,  &c.,  &c.,  at  the 
usual  prices.  As  my  only  object  is  the  accommodation  of 
subscriders  to  the  Farmer  who  reside  at  a  distance,  (without 
fee  or  reward,)  all  orders  should  be  post  paid  and  accompa- 
nied with  the  cash.  The  implements  will  be  carefully  se- 
lected, and  shipped  per  order.  D.  D.  T.  MOORE. 
Farnwr  Office,  Rochester,  September,  1846, 


MOUNT  HOPE  BOTANIC  GARDEN  AND  NURSERIES, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

{South  St.  Paul  St.,  nearly  opposite  the  Cemetery.) 

The  Proprietors  of  this  Establishment  offer  for 
sale  an  unusually  large  and  line  collection  of 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Vines  and  Roses,  Hardy  Herbace- 
ous Plants,  Double  Dahlias  and  Bulbous  Roots; 
Grape  Vines,  Raspberries,  Straw  herries, 
AND  Gooseberries  ;    Asparagus  Roots, 
Rhubarb,    &c.  ;     Hedge    Plants, 
Green  House  Plants,  &c. 

The  collection  of  Fruit  Trees  comprises  the  most  popular 
varieties  cultivated,  and  has  been  grown  with  the  greatest 
possible  care  to  enssre  accuracy.  The  Proprietors  are 
practical  and  experienced  Nurserymen,  and  wholly  devoted  to 
the  business ; — all  the  important  operations  are  either  per- 
formed by  themselves  or  undre  their  immediate  inspection. 

Experience  has  fully  proved  that  the  trees  grown  at  this 
point,  in  addition  to  being  free  from  diseases,  are  better  ad- 
apted to  cold  climates  than  those  of  any  other  portion  of  the 
LTnited  States. 

The  collection  of  Apples  includes  several  thousands  of 
the  famous  new  American  Apple,  the  "Northei-n  Spy." 

A  large  assortment  of  Pears,  of  th(  choicest  kinds,  are 
propagated  on  quince  stocks  for  Dwarfs  and  Pyramids, 
and  will  bear  the  first  or  second  year  after  planting ;  they 
are  admirably  adapted  for  garden  culture.  A  lot  of  these 
are  now  on  hand,  of  extra  size,  for  immediate  bearing. 

The  collection  of  Oi-narnental  Trees  is  large  and  fine, 
comprising  several  hundred  of  the  splendid  Pawlonia  Im- 
perials. The  catalogue  of  Roses  eml)races  the  most  popu- 
lar new  varieties.  A  great  variety  are  propagated  for 
standard  or  Tree  Roses,  4  to  6  feet  high,  with  tine  heads. 

Of  Double  Dahlias  the  assortment  is  unsurpassed,  inclu- 
ding the  finest  show  flowers  yet  introduced  to  this  country, 
and  many  that  were  imported  last  season  at  5  guineas  each, 
of  which  a  separate  catalogue  will  be  furnished. 

The  stock  of  Green  House  Plants  is  very  extensive,  and 
includes  the  most  beautiful  new  Pelargonium  (Geranium,) 
Fuchsia,  Camellia,  Calceolaria,  Verbena,  Cactus,  &c.,  &c., 
all  finely  grown,  and  will  be  sold  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

Trees  and  Plants  packed  in  the  best  manner,  and  shipped 
to  any  part  of  the  country  agreeable  to  order. 

A  new  edition  of  our  descriptive  priced  catalogue  will 
be  published  this  month,  and  sent  gratis  to  all  post  paid 
applications.  Orders  from  unknown  correspondents  should 
be  accompanied  with  a  remittance  or  reference. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY. 

Rochester,  Sept.,  1846. 


Ba  s!   Bags!!   Bags!  !! 

The  Subscriber,  wishing  to  dispose  of  his 
stock  of  Grain  Bags,  has  reduced  the  price,  and  Farmers  or 
others  wishing  will  do  well  to  call,  see  quality  and  buy, 
which  I  am  confident  they  will  do.  To  be  found  at  E, 
Watts  Hard-ware  Store.  JAMES  H.  WATTS. 

Rochester,  Sept.  1,  1846.  [9-2t] 


Agricultural  Almauac  for  1847. 

Tke  Amei.ican  C^ultivafok's  Almanac,  Pdilec  by  Dr. 
Lee,  jus-  pah'ishod  and  for  sale  at  this  office.  It  is  got  up 
in  gt  Jd  ^.lyle — printed  on  new  type  and  excellent  paper,  and 
illustrated  with  over  30  engravings. 

Terms.— $15  per  1000  ;  500  for  $8;  $2  per  100— or  three 
dozen  for  $1.  All  orders,  (post  paid.)  will  receive  prompt 
attention.     Address  D.  D.  T.   MOORE. 

Farmer  Office,  Rochester,  Sept.  1,  1846. 

More   Paular  Meriuo  Backs. 

1  have  procured  another  lot  of  Paular  Merino  Bucks 
from  the  celebrated  flock  of  S.  N.  Jewett,  of  Vermont. 
For  sale  by  R.  HARMON,  jr. 

fVtiealland.  Angrst  26,  1846. 


Seed  Wheat. — loO  bushels  Gen.  Harmon's  celebrated 
White  Flint  Wheat  ;  also,  50  bushels  Soul's  do.,  just  re- 
ceived, and  for  sale  at  the  Genesee  Seed  Store,  by 

[9-tf]  RAPALJE  &  BRIGGS. 

Gang  Plows. — Wiard's  celebrated  Gang  Plow  on  hand 
and  for  sale  (]rice  .-^12)  at  the  Genssee  Ag.-iculturai  Wr.re- 
nouse  and  Seed  Store,  by 

^r-:l]  RAPALJE  &  BRIGGS. 


Stra'w  Cutters,  of  all  the  most  approved  kinds,  used  in 
Western  N.  Y.,  for  sale  cheap,  by 

RAPALJE  &  BRIGGS. 
No.  10,  Front-st. 

Corn  Shellers!--A  first  rate  article,  price  $10,  for  sale 
at  No.  10,  Front-st.  RAPALJE  &  BRIGGS. 


Breed's  Canal  Wheel-BarroAV. — A  large  lot  just  re- 
ceived and  for  sale  very  cheap,  at  the  Rochester  Agricultu- 
ral Warehouse,  by  [10]  THOMAS  NOTT. 
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CHOICE   FRUIT   TREES! 

ROClILriTER  COMMERCIAL  NURSERY,  MAIN  St., 

ONE  MILK  KAST  OF  THK  COURT  HOUSK,  ROCHKSTER,  N.  Y. 

Office  No.  1  Arcade  Hall. 

The  Subscribers  offer  for  sale,  this  Autumn 
ami  the  commg  Spring,  a  large  quantity  of  FRUIT  TREES, 
compri*iin<'  the  choicest  assortment  of  APPLES,  APRI- 
COTS CHERRIES,  NECTARINES,  PEACHES, 
PEARS.  PLUMS,  <^'c.,  c^f.,  very  thrifty  and  liealtliy; 
and  irarranted  to  be  of  the  kinds  represented. 


MARKET  INTEI^IilGENCE. 

Rochester,  Oct.  1. 
Thk  Idle  foreign  news  has  created  considerable  activity 
in  this  marked— having  advanced  the  prices  of  Flour,  Wheat 
and  Corn.     Holders  of  Flour  ask  $4  75  a  $5.     Wheat  and 
other  grain  is  selling  at  the  quotations  given  below. 


TO  THE  FARMERS. 
We  have  now  on  hand  of  APPLE  TREES,  large  enough 
for  transplanting  to  the  Orchard,  more  than  all  the  oth- 
er ^JuRSERYMEN  IN  ROCHESTER,  and  cau  therefore  ofier 
greater  inducements  to  purchasers  by  giving  them  a  selec- 
tion from  such  a  great  number. 

Trees  grown  in  this  vicinity,  are  generally  iiiore  healthy 
and  less  infected  with  insects  than  those  obtained  from  any 
other  quarter,  besides  being  more  hardy. 

We  do  not  intend  to  cultivate  any  fruits  but  those  of 
acknowledged  superiority,  and  every  variety  named  in  our 
Catalogue  may  be  depended  upon  as  being  first  rate,  ex- 
cept when  otherwise  noted.  Persons  unacquainted  with 
the  character  of  the  different  varieties,  may  leave  their  se- 
lection to  us,  and  depend  upon  receiving  the  choicest  kinds 
ripening  in  succession. 

Trees  delivered  in  any  part  of  the  city  free  of  expense. 
When  packed  so  as  to  insure  safe  carriage  to  almost  any 
distance  a  small  charge  will  be  made  to  cover  the  expense. 

Orders  from  unknown  correspondents  must  be  accompa- 
nied by  a  remittance,  or  a  city  reference.  Catalogues  fur- 
nished gratis,  and  cheerful  and  prompt  attention  given  to 
all  2  ost  paid  letters  requesting  information. 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs  ftn-nished  from  our  own 
Nursery  ;  and  where  we  cannot  fill  the  order,  we  will  buy 
of  our  neighbors  and  sell  at  their  prices. 

As  we  anticipate  a  large  sale  this  season,  purchasers  will 
please  bear  in  mind  that  the  earliest  orders  are  always  entitled 
to  the  preference,  and  will,  of  course,  be  better  filled  than 
later  ones. 

We  are  happy,  at  all  times,  to  receive  calls  from  any  per- 
sons interested  in  the  culture  of  fruit ;  and  for  our  trees, 
challenge  comparison  with  any  groicn  here  or  elsewhere. 

Scions  furnished  to  those  who  wish  to  graft  for  them- 
selves or  others. 

Prices  as  moderate  as  those  of  any  other  establishment, 
and  a  liberal  discount  made  to  those  who  buv  to  sell  again. 
RISSKLL  &■  HOOKER. 
Rochester,  September  1,  1846. 


Rochester  Produce  Market— Wholesale. 


Wheat, 

Corn, 

Barley, 

Oats, -. 

Flour, 

Beans, 

Apples,  bushel. 

Potatoes, 

Clover  Seed, 

Timothy, 

Hay,  ton, 

Wood,  cord,-- 

Salt,    bbl, 

Hams,  lb, 


94  a 
53 
37 
23 

5,00 
75 
12 

20 
5,00 
1,.50 
6,00 
2,00 


1,00 
31 


2,00 
7,00 
2,.50 
1,00 

7 


Pork,  bbl, 10,00 

Pork,  cwt, 4,00 

Beef,  cwt, 2,00 


11,0) 
3.00 


Lard,  lb 

Butter,  lb, 

Cheese,  new  lb., 

Eggs,  doz, 

Poultry. 

Tallow, 

Maple  Sugar,  -  - 
Sheep  Skins,  fresh. 
Green  Hides,  lb      3? 

Dry         "    6 

Calf  Skins, 7 


6.J 
10 
4 
9 
7 
6 
6 


12 

6i 


7 

7 

12i 


[By  Magnetic  Telegraph.'\ 

New  York,  Oct.  1. 

Flour  closed  at  $5,62.2  for  good  brands,  and  they  were 
.selling  at  that  figure,  but  no  less.  l"he  entire  sales  for  ex- 
port do  not  exceed  3000  bbls.,  including  1000  Oswego  last 
night.  These  sales  were  all  at  $5,62^.  About  1000  bbla. 
fancy  sold  at  $5,81^  a  $5,87^.  The  Eastern  and  home  trade 
demands  have  not  been  large — a  rapid  advance  cau.sing  buy- 
ers to  take  only  for  immediate  want.  Southern  description* 
are  held  at  $5,62i  a  $5,75. 

The  market  for  grain  is  well  sustained  in  prices,  but  with 
the  exception  of  wheat,  the  transactions  have  been  light. 
The  sales  of  wheat  are  17000  bushels.  White  western  at 
,$1,15,  and  .5000  red  at  $1,10  all  for  export.  Of  corn  the 
sales  are  small  in  consequence  of  the  high  rates  demanded. 
.Vbout  3000  white  sold  at  80  cts.;  1000  do.  83  a  85,  and 
10,000  northern  yellow  and  white  at  80. 

Buffalo,  Oct.  1. 

After  the  receipt  of  thefo  ign  news  yesterday  afternoon, 
buyers  w^ere  extre.nely  desir  .lis  to  operate,  but  as  a  general 
thing  holders  were  unwilliii  to  name  a  price.  Sales  10,000 
bush.  Sandusky  wheat,  to  :  .live,  at  87^;  1500  bush.  Cleve- 
land alloat  at  88  cts.;  1000  bijis.  Michigan  flour,  in  two  par- 
cels, at  $4,75,  and  6000  busli.  corn,  to  arrive,  at  60c.  Thi.i 
morning  buyers  were  less  desirous  to  operate,  from  the  fact 
that  the  Telegraph  was  out  of  order,  and  no  communication 
could  be  had  below  Rochester.  Sales  5700  bush.  Southport 
wheat,  to  arrive,  at  87.4  ;  2000  bush.  Cleveland  at  90,  and 
4000  do.  at  92  cts.  In  dour  we  hear  of  the  sale  of  200  bbls. 
'  Napanee'  Michigan,  at  $4,75  ;  685  bbls.  Ohio  and  Indian- 
na  at  the  same,  and  500  do.  two  brands  Michigan,  at  $4,78. 
1  he  market  closed  firm  at  the  latter  quotation. 

Pork  has  advanced  ;  good  mess  is  held  at  $10  a  $10,50, 
and  prime  at  $7  a  $7, .50. — Com. 
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Do  varieties  of  Plants  have  a  period  of 
Natural  Existence,  and  cease  to  live, 
like  Individual  Plants  and  Animals? 

This  has  become  a  question  of  great  practical 
importance,  as  well  as  one  of  miich  scientific  in- 
terest. A  majority  of  Physiologists  regard  the 
existing  Potato  Malady,  which  prevails  so  alarm- 
ingly in  Ireland  and  Great  Britain,  as  the  effect 
mainly  of  constitutional  weakness,  in  varieties  of 
the  plant,  indicative  of  the  approaching  extinc- 
tion of  such  varieties,  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
The  loss  of  vital  enei'gy  has  been  increased,  and 
hastened,  it  is  believed,  by  the  practice  of  an  un- 
natural, and  injurious  course  of  cultivation.  Mr. 
Rogers  of  Dublin,  who.se  researches  are  pub- 
lished in  the  Mark-Lane  Express,  and  received 
with  respect  and  commendation,  attributes  the 
■decay,  and  wide  spread  dissolution  of  potatoes,  to 
the  general  custom  of  allowing  them  to  germi- 
nate, and  form  sprouts,  of  greater  or  less  length, 
which  are  broken  off'  before  planting.  The  pro- 
duction of  these  germs,  or  rather  their  growth, 
and  waste,  consumes  a  portion  of  the  vital  force, 
as  well  as  nutritive  elements  of  the  tuber,  which 
are  utterly  lost  to  the  succeeding  generation. — 
In  any  single  crop,  the  loss  is  of  course  not  great; 
but  carried  through  many  successive  generations. 


the  injury  can  hardly  fail  of  being  very  disastrous, 
to  the  constitutional  vigor  of  the  emasculated,  or 
mutilated  race.  As  the  disease  prevails  to  some 
extent  in  our  own  immediate  neighborhood,  and 
has  received  attention  and  study  at  our  hands 
last  season,  and  the  year  before,  we  venture  a 
few  suggestions  in  addition  to  those  made  by  the 
distinguished  Irish  chemist. 

When  the  germ  of  a  seed  or  tuber  begins  to 
o]-ganize  the  elements  that  surround  it,  and  fully 
develope  a  new  living  being.  Nature  provides  it 
with  a  peculiar  nitrogenous  substance  called  di- 
ostase.  This  substance  is  not  unlike  the  fluid 
found  in  the  stomachs  of  young  animals,  called 
gastric  juice,  or  rennet,  which  aids  in  dissolving 
their  food.  It  has  the  remarkable  power  of  con- 
verting 2,000  times  its  weight  oiinsoluhle  starch 
in  potatoes,  or  the  seeds  of  grain,  into  a  soluble 
gum,  to  nourish,  and  build  up  the  embryo  germ 
into  a  perfect  plant.  After  the  first  leaves  are 
formed,  nature  having  no  farther  use  for  diastase, 
it  ceases  to  exist.  To  sprout  a  potato  in  a  warm 
cellar  or  pit,  and  break  olFthe  sprout,  is  to  waste 
this  vital  agent,  so  indispensable  to  the  healthy 
nutrition  of  a  new  living  being.  Mr.  Rogers 
has  found  by  experience  that  potatoes  are  exempt 
from  rot,  if  planted  late  in  autumn,  and  never 
disturbed  in  the  spring,  but  cultivated  as  if  plant- 
ed at  the  latter  season. 

It  has  long  been  a  source  of  deep  regret  to  us 
that  the  study  of  vegetable  physiology,  and  of  the 
diseases  incident  to  cultivated  plants,  is  generally 
so  little  relished,  and  so  unpopular,  in  the  farm- 
ing comniunity.  Hence,  we  write  every  sentence 
that  relates  to  this  science,  in  the  fear  of  not  be- 
ing understood  ;  and  of  exciting  the  disapproba- 
tion of  many  of  our  readers.  But  we  must  still 
crave  their  indulgence,  while  we  pursue  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  subject  a  little  farther. 

The  premature  development  of  the  germs  of 
potatoes  is  only  one,  and  that  perhaps  the  least 
injury,  which  thoughtless  cultivators  inflict  on 
this  invaluable  plant.  Tliey  omit  to  place  with- 
in reach  of  its  roots  those  alkalies  and  alkaline 
earths,  without  which  no  healthy  and  perfect  tu> 
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bers  can  be  formed.  According  to  the  most  re- 
liable analysis,  an  acre  of  potatoes,  tops  and 
roots,  weighing  7,870  lbs.  dried,  require  in  their 
Organization  193  lbs.  of  pure  potash  and  soda. — 
Ashes  and  common  salt  will  supply  these  ele- 
ments ;  but  others  are  also  needed,  which  a  little 
gypsum  and  bones  will  furnish. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  the  fact  that,  to 
withhold  from  any  being,  whether  vegetable  or 
animal,  its  appropriate  food,  is  to  impair  its  con- 
stitution, and  expose  it  in  an  eniinent  degree  to 
become  diseased  and  destroyed  by  injuries, 
whether  by  insects  or  other  agents,  that  would 
fall  harmless  on  well  fed,  strong,  and  healthy 
Systems.  A  violation  of  the  laws  of  Organic 
Life  will  be  fatal,  sooner  or  later,  according  to 
the  extent  of  such  violation,  not  only  to  particu- 
lar beings,  but  to  the  family  in  which  the  injured 
individual  is  a  connecting  link  between  the  past 
and  the  future.  From  this  cause,  many  families 
in  the  "highest  class  or  genus  of  beings,  that,  of 
man,  have  become  extinct,  although  once  en- 
dowed with  great  vital  force.  For  wise  purposes, 
God  destroys  f^imilies  that,  from  generation  to 
generation,  consume  more  than  they  produce, 
in  idleness,  extravagance,  and  vice.  Thi3  is 
doubtless  done  to  make  room  for  the  expansion 
of  families,  di.stinguished  alike  for  their  industry 
and  temperance,  and  the  physical,  moral,  and  in- 
tellectual strength,  which  Labor  and  Virtue  al- 
ways confer.  If  we  vie\y  human  action  in  its 
proper  light,  it  will  be  found  impossible,  in  the 
order  of  Providence,  for  man  to  inflict  injury 
■  ipon  others,  even  on  a  potato  plant,  greatly  need- 
ed as  it  is  by  the  poor,. without  bringing  on  him- 
self or  his  offspring  a  greater  injury.  But  it  is 
unnecessary  for  us  to  moralize  on  this  subject; 
although  morality  and  agriculture  are  more  inti- 
mately connected  than  many  .suppose.  Without 
any  especial  violation  of  natural  laws,  we  have 
no  doubt  that  varieties  of  plants  as  well  as  animals 
will,  one  day,  cease  to  have  any  living  repre- 
sentatives on  the  earth.  The  researches  made 
in  that  department  of  Geology  called  Paloeontol- 
ogy,  which  investigates  fossil  plants  and  animals, 
leave  no  room  for  doubt  in  regard  to  the  extinc- 
tion of  many  races,  that  have  flourished  for  thou- 
sands of  years  on  the  globe.  Hence,  our  able 
contemporary,  Mr.  Beecher,  editor  of  the  Indi- 
ana Farmer  and  Gardner,  expresses  a  general 
truth  too  strongly  when  he  says  in  a  recent  arti- 
cle :  "  Any  one  tree  may  wear  out ;  hmt  a  varie- 
ty never."  A  family  of  plants,  or  variety  of  such 
family,  may  endure  for  indefinite  ages.  But  in 
the  ceasriless  progress  of  Time,  an  epoch  will  ar- 
rive when  this  family,  like  all  the  extinct  families, 
from  the  recent  mastodon  downward,  will  have 
no  living  representative  to  perpetuate  its  lineage. 

We  can  not  dismiss  this  subject  v/ithout  remark- 
ing that  constitutional  weakness  in  the  potato 
plant  can  be  remedied  as  well  by  propagation 
rom  the  germs  in  the  tuber,   as  from  the  seeds 


in  the  ball.  The  vital  principle  is  as  feeble,  as 
much  exharisted  in  the  one  organ  of  the  being 
that  forms  embryos,  as  in  the  other.  If  vitality 
be  lacking  in  the  germ  found  in  the  potato  or 
tuber,  it  cannot  be  more  abundant  in  the  seed. — 
If  plants  germinated  from  seeds,  appear  more 
healthy  and  vigorous  than  those  from  the  tuber 
which  gave  the  seeds,  it  is  owing  to  extraneous 
circumstances,  better  care,  keeping,  less  expo- 
sure, or  some  other  incident.  Unwise  culture  is 
only  the  predisposing  cause  of  the  potato  rot; 
while  the  active  agent  exists  unseen,  and  unap- 
preciable  in  the  atmosphere,  like  "the  pestilence 
that  ^^alketh  in  darkness."  We  have  good  rea- 
son for  the  remark  that,  by  supplying  the  crop 
with  the  precise  ingredients  requii-ed  to  form  it, 
in  its  perfect  state,  and  at  the  same  time  avoiding 
the  bad  practice  of  sprouting  before  planting,  the 
peculiar  malaria,  insect,  Cryptogamic,  or  parasit- 
ic plant,  or  whatever  else  may  complete  the 
work  of  destruction,  will  pass  harmless  over  the 
potato  field. 


Wheat  Onlture. 

The  farmers  of  Monroe  county  sow  annually 
about  72,000  acres  in  wheat,  and  harvest  not  far 
from  1,400,000  bushels  of  this  most  valuable 
grain.  The  breadth  of  land  sown  last  year,  ac- 
cording to  the  Census,  was  72,635  acres;  while 
the  acres  harvested  were  68,383.  These  facts 
are  interesting,  because  they  show  that  wheat 
culture  is  on  the  inci-ease  in  the  Genesee  coun- 
try, there  being  4,252  acres  sown  in  one  county 
in  1845  more  than  there  were  in  the  year  pre- 
vious. The  average  yield  is  something  less  than 
20  bushels  per  acre.  That  this  is  a  very  profit- 
able crop  may  be  safely  inferred  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  about  one-third  of  the  plow  land 
in  Monroe  county  has  constantly  a  wheat  crop 
on  it.  The  whole  amount  of  land  in  meadow, 
pasture,  and  tillage,  is  281,011  acres.  Deduct 
only  one-fifth  of  this  for  moist  land  permanently 
in  meadows  or  pastures,  and  it  leaves  224,809 
acres  of  wheat  laud.  Divide  this  sum  by  3,  and 
it  will  give  but  a  fraction  more  than  the  number 
of  acres  annually  sown  with  Avheat  in  the  county. 

It  is  taxing  the  natural  resources  of  the  soil 
pretty  severely  to  take  from  it  a  crop  of  wheat 
every  third  year,  and  send  the  grain  out  of  the 
county  to  distant  markets.  Our  researches,  how- 
ever, by  chemical  analysis,  into  the  composition 
of  the  soil,  and  of  the  fragments  of  rocks,  which 
being  broken  up  into  pebbles,  and  ground  into 
powder,  form  the  principal  weight  and  substance 
of  all  soils,  warrant  us  in  saying  that,  with  skil- 
ful management,  this  land  may  be  cropped  with 
wheat  every  third  year  without  impairing  its  en- 
during productiveness.  But  what  /s  skilful  man- 
agement? No  general  rule  can  be  laid  down 
which  shall  embrace  the  best  practice  applicable 
alike  to  all  soils,  under  all  conditions'and  circum- 
stances. 
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The  common  sense,  not  only  of  the  profession, 
but  of  the  community  at  large,  has  decided  the 
point  that  no  physician,  no  matter  how  well 
versed  he  may  be  in  the  sciences  of  anatomy, 
physiology,  and  patliology,  and  in  the  propemies 
of  medicines,  can  make  a  general  prescription 
that  will  apply  to  all  constitutions  and  all  diseases. 
He  must  see  every  patient,  and  learn  all  the  facts 
and  circumstances  peculiar  to  each,  before  he 
can  say  what  remedies  are  needed  in  each  par- 
ticular case.  This  common  sense  principle  ap- 
plies witli  equal  force  to  the  renovation,  and 
lasting  improvement  of  soils,  by  removing  every 
defect  that  attaches  to  each  man's  farm.  We 
make  these  observations  as  an  apology  for  not  at- 
tempting to  prescribe  rules  of  practice  for  the 
guidance  of  farmers  in  the  details  of  wheat  cul- 
ture. Without  an  analysis,  we  can  only  deal  in 
generalities. 

It  is  obvious  that  by  growing,  and  sending  off 
a  farm,  500  or  1000  bushels  of  wheat  per  annum, 
the  ingredients  in  the  surface  of  the  earth  tliat 
combine  with  elements  taken  from  the  atmos- 
phere to  form  the  seeds  of  this  plant,  must  grad- 
ually become  less  and  less,  without  restitution 
from  some  source.  The  farmers  of  JMonroe 
county  annually  make  out  of  soructJung,  and  ex- 
port from  their  estates,  the  matter  converted  into 
wheat,  equal  to  forty-eight  millions  of  pounds. 
The  whole  crop  of  wheat  at  sixty  pounds  to  the 
bushels  will  weigh  nearly  one  hundred  millions 
of  pounds.  We  do  not  regard  it  as  impracticable 
foi"  this  county  to  produce  and  export  annually 
that  weight  of  matter  in  good  wheat,  for  indefi- 
nite ages  to  come.  Our  reliance  is  on  the  ele- 
ments of  this  bread  forming  plant,  which  nature 
has  stored  up  in  the  sub-soil,  drift,  and  solid 
rocks  for  hundreds  of  feet  in  thickness  below  the 
surface  of  the  earth  where  the  plow-share  now 
runs.  In  many  respects  this  mine  of  the  miner- 
als required  in  making  good  crops  of  wheat,  is 
vastly  superjpr  to  the  resources  of  the  Nile, 
which  enable  the  people  of  Egypt  not  only  to 
feed  unnumbered  millions  at  home,  but  to  export 
to  Rome  and  other  cities  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
for  thousands  of  years,  an  incalculable  amount 
of  breadstufis.  It  is  a  profound,  and  most  inter- 
esting study  to  learn  the  best  process  for  trans- 
forming Earth,  Air,  and  Water,  into  bread,  milk, 
meat,  wool,  and  flax.  It  is  the  Earth,  aided  by 
air  and  water,  light,  heat,  and  electricity,  that 
furnishes  all  manures,  whether  vegetable,  ani- 
mal, or  mineral.  Hence  it  is  that  man  plows 
the  earth,  harrows  the  earth,  spades  the  earth, 
hoes  the  earth,  and  cultivates  it  in  a  thousand 
forms,  to  favor  the  organization  of  useful  plants. 
But  he  fails  to  plow  and  mellow  the  soil  deep 
enough  to  command  the  full  advantage  of  its 
mineral  elements.  The  plow  passes  over  too 
much  surface  in  a  day,  and  only  half  so  deep  as 
is  necessary  to  give  the  roots  of  plants  a  fair 
chance  to  expand,  and  draw  nourishment  from  a 


considerable  depth  in  the  earth.  We  have  re- 
cently taken  up  roots  of  common  white  beans, 
grov.  n  on  a  deep  sandy  loam,  which  extended  2 
feet  each  way  from  the  stem,  and  penetrated  18 
inches  deep  into  the  soil.  By  placing  the  stem 
of  a  plant  in  the  centre  of  a  square  wliose  sides 
are  distant  2  feet  from  it,  the  area  will  be  16  ket, 
or  4  on  all  sides  ;  and  if  we  include  a  depth  of 
18  inches,  the  solid  contents  will  be  24  cubic 
feet  of  soil  to  yield  food  to  the  growing  plants. 
Now,  limit  the  extension  of  the  roots  of  the  plant 
to  one  foot  in  all  directions,  to  the  dcj)tli  of  9  in- 
ches, and  you  will  have  a  surface  of  only  4  square 
feet,  containing  just  one-eighth  j^irl  of  24  cubic 
feet.  Every  body  knows  that  a  hard,  impervious 
soil  is  fatal  to  the  growtli  of  bountiful  crops. — 
Plow,  then,  a  narrow  furrow,  move  all  the  earth 
down  eight  inches,  and  let  a  sub-soil  plow  follow- 
in  tlie  same  tracks,  to  break  up,  and  pulverize 
the  compact  earth  six  or  eight  inches  deeper. — 
This  will  enable  the  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid 
in  the  atmosph.ere,  and  other  meteoric  elements, 
to  decompose  the  before  insoluble  silicates  and 
phosphates  of  potash,  soda,  and  lime  ;  and  per- 
mit the  thirsty  roots  of  starving  plants  to  go  down 
and  drink  in  the  nourishment  which  they  most 
need.  In  this  operation  the  sub-soil  is  not  brought 
to  the  surface,  but  only  broken  up,  and  made 
friable  and  pervious  to  water,  air,  and  roots,  in 
all  respects  like  the  surface-soil.  In  studying 
the  art  of  plowing,  as  practised  in  Western  New 
York,  we  have  witnessed  the  too  prevalent  cus- 
tom of  letting  the  plow  run  far  to  land,  by  which 
the  whole  of  the  furrow  slice  is  not  cut  up  and 
separated  from  the  earth  below.  Although  the 
defect  and  bad  work  are  covered  up  from  the 
view  of  superlicial  observers,  still  the  injury  will 
be  very  serious  to  the  crop.  Plow  line  and  deep, 
executing  the  work  as  you  would  for  a  garden, 
when  you  intended  to  raise  beets  two  feet  in 
length  and  weighing  10  or  18  lbs.  To  give  a 
due  degree  of  compactness  to  the  surface,  the 
roller  may  be  used,  after  seeding,  to  good  advan- 
tage. How  one  can  best  increase  the  elements- 
that  form  wheat  in  land,  where  they  are  lacking 
in  the  sub-soil,  as  well  as  in  the  soil  above  it, 
is  a  subject  of  so  much  practical  importance  that 
it  can  onl}^  be  fully  elucidated  by  another  article 
on  wheat  culture  as  long  as  this,  which  will  ap- 
pear in  our  December  number. 

Grafting  the  Tomato  ui'on  the  Potato. — 
Mr.  Meigs  read  from  the  "  Annals  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  of  Paris,"  before  the  New 
York  Farmers'  Club,  an  account  of  a  successful 
experiment  of  grafting  a  stem  of  the  tomato  upon 
the  stalk  of  a  potato,  by  which  a  crop  of  toma- 
toes were  raised  in  the  air,  and  one  of  potatoes 
in  the  earth. 


The  Indians  on  one  of  the  islands  in  Lake 
Huron  made  the  present  year  one  hundred  tons 
of  maple  sugar. 
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Science  and  Agriculture. 

Under  this  head  Mr.  John  J.  Thomas,  of  Ma- 
cedon,  has  written  an  Essay,  which  is  publislied 
in  the  last  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society;  and  for  wliich  a  pre- 
mium of  $100  was  awarded  by  said  Society.  We 
had  intended  to  notice  this  Prize  Essay  before, 
but  a  ])ressure  of  other  matters  displaced  it  from 
our  thoughts,  till  we  saw  it  copied  into  the  Oc- 
tober number  of  the  Albany  Cultivator. 

Having  received  so  high  a  premium  from  the 
State  Society,  this  production  should  not  only 
convey  much  valuable  information,  as  an  origi- 
nal composition,  but  it  sliould  be  i^vee  from  errors 
in  reference  to  the  application  of  science  to  the 
practice  of  agriculture.  Of  its  merits,  in  regard 
to  originality  of  thought,  and  the  disclosure  of 
jiew  views  of  the  subjects  discussed,  we  shall 
nof  now  speak.  The  correction  of  the  errors 
which  the  article  contains,  and  which  are  being 
widely  disseminated  through  the  columns  of  the 
Cultivator,  and  the  endorsement  of  its  conductors, 
is  the  object  of  our  criticism  at  this  time. 


On 

page  215 

of  the 

Ti 

ansactions,  the  author 

says : 

'•■  A  ton 

of  manure  - 

■iclds  '2 

lbs. 

and   4  oz.  of  potasli. 

do 

gtrano 

do    66 

do 

8  do          do 

do 

manure 

do      1 

do 

10  do        soda. 

.        do 

^uano 

do    36 

do 

15  do           do 

do 

manure 

do      5 

do 

1  do  pliosphoric  acid. 

do 

guano 

do  233 

do 

9  do          do 

do 

manure 

do      1 

do 

4  do  sulphuric  acid. 

do 

g  uano 

do    93 

do 

8  do           do 

do 

manure 

do      1 

do 

9  do      chlorine. 

do 

guano 

do    62 

do 

0  do           do 

This  table  is  copied  from  the  London  Agricul 
tural  Gazette.  The  kind  of  manure  spoken  of 
is  common  stable  and  barn-yard  manure.  We 
liave  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  originally  pub- 
lished in  the  London  journal  mainly  as  a  jwff,  to 
aid  some  dealer  in  Guano  to  sell  his  ware,  by 
representing  a  pound  of  it  to  be  worth  60  or  70 
times  more  than  a  like  weight  of  the  excretions  of 
domestic  animals.  It  is  one  of  the  thousand  hum- 
bugs used  so  successfully  by  speculators  to  fleece 
unsuspecting  })urchasers.  Consider  for  a  mo- 
tnent  the  first  statement  :  "A  ton  of  manure 
yields  two  pounds  and  four  ounces  of  potash.'' — 
FroiTfJ  this  assertion  the  reader  is  given  to  under- 
fefand  that  2000  lbs,  of  manure,  no  matter  what 
4he  kind,  or  quality  of  food  consumed  to  form 
ihe  excretions,  always  contains  a  fixed,  and  unl- 


it is  obviously  a  gross  perversion  of  chemical 
analysis  to  attempt  to  draw  any  such  sweeping 
conclusions  from  it,  in  regard  to  the  nature  and 
properties  of  manures.  These  must  depend  ex- 
clusively on  the  composition  of  the  food  and  drink 
of  animals,  out  of  which  all  of  their  excretions, 
whether  liquid  or  solid,  must  be  formed.  As  the 
constituents  of  the  food  vary,  so  must  the  manure. 
Mr.  Thomas  has  fallen  into  a  similar  error  in 
stating  the  comparative  value  of  poudrette  and 
guano.  He  makes  a  ton  of  poudrette  (the  ex- 
cretion of  the  human  family,)  contain  just  4  lbs. 
10  oz.  of  soda,  no  matter  what  the  people  eat, 
nor  how  much  or  little  salt  they  use  ! 

Speaking  of  "common  barn-yard  and  stable 
manure,"  Mr.  T.  says :  "It  contains  a  large  por- 
tion of  decaying  vegetables,  derived  from  the  pul- 
verized hay  consumed  by  tlie  animal  ;  it  is  rich 
in  ammonia  and  other  animal  matters  resulling 
from  the  secretions  ;  and  it  contains  many  salts 
dericed  from  both  cf  these  sources.''' 

The  above  remarks  contain  a  material  error, 
which  should  be  corrected.  It  leads  the  practi- 
cal farmer  to  believe  that  he  obtains  in  his  stable 
manure,  "animal  matters''  and  "salts"  derived 
from  certain  "  secretions,"  which  are  not  con- 
tained in  the  food  of  the  animal.  How  can  an 
organ  in  any  animal  secrete  "  matter,"  the  es- 
sential ingredients  of  which  are  not  contained  in 
its  blood  and  furnished  in  its  food  1  If  an  adult 
be  well  kept,  it  will  not  diminish  in  weight — 
and  if  it  does  not,  how  can  it  void,  in  manure, 
more  matter  than  it  takes  into  its  system?  If  a 
young,  growing  animal,  adds  100  lbs.  to  its  weight 
while  consuming  2000  lbs.  of  forage,  will  it  not 
give  ofi'  100  lbs.  less  of  the  elements  that  make 
its  flesh  and  bones  than  it  takes  into  its  stomach 
during  tlie  same  period  ? 

Will  it  be  said  that  an  animal  transforms  veg- 
etable substances  into  animal  matter,  and  thereby 
improves  their  propeinies  for  feedgig  plants  1 — 
If  so,  this  is  a  mistake.  The  animal  matter  elab- 
orated in  the  system  to  repair  its  constant  waste, 
is  used  for  that  purpose;  while  the  waste,  or 
consumed  tissues,  &c.,  pass  out  of  the  body  as 
decomposed,  disorganized,  and  mineral  matter. 
Thus  the  carbon  in  fat  burnt  to  keep  the  animal 
warm,  when  its  food  is  scanty  in  cold  weather, 
escapes  from  the  lungs  in  the  form  of  carbonic 
acid,  which,  without  farther  change,  may  unite 


form  amount  of  potash  !     So  too,  2000  lbs.  of  ^vith  caustic  lime  and  form  a  most  enduring  rock 


the  manure  of  sea-birds,  called  guano,  under  all 
circumstances,  yields  just  66  lbs.  8  oz.  of  this 
clltali !  It  matters  not  what  plants  a  farmer  iceds 
to  his  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  nor  how 
inuch  or  litfle  soda  their  food  contains  ;  a  ton  of 
their  manure  will  invariably  y\G\d.  one  found  ten 
ounces  of  soda  ;  while  a  like  weight  of  the  dung 
of  sea  fowls,  whether  old  or  recent,  will  give  the 
purchaser  just  30  lbs.  15  oz.  of  the  same  mineral ! 
The  good  sense  of  the  respected  Author  should 
have  saved  him  from  such  absurdities. 


Hydrogen,  when  consumed  in  animals,  escapes 
in  the  form  of  water,  or  ammonia,  both  cf  which 
are  unorganized  compounds.  No  farmer  must 
expect  his  domestic  animals  to  supply  him  with 
more,  or  better  manure  than  their  food  and  drink 
will  furnish. 

There  are  two  or  three  errors  relating  to  veg- 
etable physiology ;  but  of  no  practical  impor- 
tance, and  we  let  them  ))ass. 

Although  this  Essay  is  short,  (filling  less  than 
five  pages  in  the  Cultivator,)  it  contains  many 
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valuable  suggestions,  as  well  as  some  errors. — 
The  writer's  remarks  on  the  application  of  sci- 
ence to  the  construction  of  farm  implements  are 
to  the  point,  and  calculated  to  do  much  good  as 
hints  to  mechanics,  as  well  as  farmers. 


Making  Pork. 

The  first  thing  to  be  attained  in  making  Pork 
is  to  raise  to  maturity  pigs  suitable  for  flittening. 
This  operation  is  effected  with  much  greater 
economy  and  skill  by  some  farmers  than  others. 
We  have  studied  the  subject  a  little  in  the  famous 
pork  region  of  southern  Ohio  and  Indiana. — 
Thei'e,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  several 
hundred  swine  feeding  in  a  clover  field,  like  so 
many  sheep,  and  belonging  to  one  man.  In  win- 
ter they  live  mostly  on  m;^t,  getting  a  little  corn 
when  tlie  range  in  the  forest  fails.  Wlien  the 
hogs  live  on  grass  in  summer,  they  are  salted  as 
regularly  as  sheep  or  cattle.  On  good  fresli  clo- 
ver, water,  and  a  little  salt,  pigs  will  grow  and 
do  well.  At  the  West,  good  farmers  provide  a 
field  or  two  of  oats,  or  oats  and  peas,  into  which 
their  hogs  are  turned  early,  to  give  them  a  start 
before  corn  is  ready  to  i'ecd.  In  the  dairy  dis- 
tricts in  this  State,  the  same  crops  are  grown, 
harvested,  and  the  oats  and  peas  ground  and  fed 
with  whey  and  butter-milk  to  swine,  for  making 
pork.  If  the  meal  be  mixed  with  boiled  potatoes 
while  boiling  hot,  so  as  to  swell  and  partially 
cook  it,  before  cold  slops  are  added,  the  food  is 
much  improved.  The  true  way,  however,  is  to 
make  meal  of  any  kind  into  well  cooked  pud- 
ding, take  this  out  of  the  kettle,  boil  the  potatoes, 
throw  away  the  water  in  which  they  were  boiled, 
and  then  mix  the  pudding  and  potatoes  together 
thoroughly.  If  one  has  no  potatoes  to  spare  for 
feeding,  it  is  good  economy  to  mix  a  little  wheat 
bran  or  shorts  with  coin  meal  before  cooking,  as 
the  latter,  if  fed  alone,  is  rather  too  concentrated, 
or  lacks  bulk  to  give  up  to  the  lacteals  (vessels 
that  convey  nutriment  to  the  blood  from  the  in- 
testines,) all  the  flesh  and  fat-forming  elements 
in  corn  meal.  There  is  often  a  very  great  waste 
of  these  elements  in  the  ordinaiy  process  for  add- 
ing both  fot  and  lean  meat  to  the  carcass  of  an 
animal.  The  digestive  organs  should  be  com- 
fortably filled  with  food  easy  of  digestion,  and 
not  so  rich  as  to  leave  an  excess  of  nutritive 
matter  to  pass  through  the  system,  and  add  noth- 
ing to  its  weight  or  value. 

Why  is  not  a  pound  of  corn  meal,  or  wheat 
flour  wet  with  cold  water,  and  a  little  salt,  quite 
as  good,  in  a  human  stomach,  to  form  blood,  as 
it  would  be,  if  well  cooked  before  it  was  eaten  ? 
What  chemical  change  is  wrought  in  the  organ- 
ized elements  of  the  seeds  of  plants,  or  their  roots 
and  tubers,  like  beets  and  potatoes,  that  cooking 
should  make  them  more  nutritious  ?  The  baking 
of  a  loaf  of  bread  adds  nothing  to  the  mass,  and 
takes  nothing  away  but  a  little  moisture.  And 
yet,  the  baking  of  bread  or  a  potato  does  effect 


a  material  change  in  the  starch  of  the  tuber,  and 
the  starch  and  gluten  of  the  flour.  It  render.? 
them  not  only  more  soluble  in  the  gastric  and 
other  juices  of  the  digestive  organs,  but  far  more 
soluble  in  simple  water.  Everybody  knows  that 
when  a  potato  is  grated  to  obtain  its  starch,  that 
the  latter  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  cori,. 
taining  water,  a  white,  insoluble  powder,  floi: 
water  transforms  this  into  a  soluble  gum,  calleci 
by  chemists  dextrine.  Without  pursuing  the 
science  of  domestic  economy  farther  at  this  time, 
we  will  only  intimate  that  the  practice  of  cooking 
food,  so  universal  among  all  nations  that  have 
made  any  advance  in  the  arts,  is  founded  in  nat- 
ural laws,  and  advantages,  which  will  secure  th@ 
extension  of  its  benefits  to  most  of  our  domestic 
animals.  200  lbs.  of  corn  well  cooked,  will  mak« 
more  pork  than  300  lbs.  fed  raw.  And  if  it  be 
cheaper  to  cook  two  bushels  than  it  is  to  raiee 
one,  by  all  means  cook  them.  We  are  not  sur© 
that  it  is  profitai)!e  to  give  a  tenth  of  corn  or  baiv 
ley  to  have  it  ground,  for  feeding  animals.  W@ 
suppose  the  gain,  even  for  cooking,  is  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  8  or  10  per  cent.  The 
hard,  oily  shell,  or  bran  that  surrounds  the  seedg 
of  all  cereal  plants  needs  to  be  well  broken  be.. 
f(3re  the  kernels  enter  the  stomach  for  digestion:^ 
Simply  boiling  corn  fails  to  accomplish  this,  si.? 
though  the  hull  is  broken. 

Fattening  hogs  should  be  kept  quiet,  fed  regu^. 
larly,  and  have  a  comfortable  place  for  sleep,  anij 
to  eat  their  food.  It  is  good  economy  to  staif 
them  early  in  the  season,  for  they  will  take  oil 
flesh  and  fat  faster  in  moderately  warm,  than  ir^ 
cold  weather. 


Destroying  Insects. — This  season,  insects 
have  been  unusually  destructive  toour  finer  fruits. 
The  Wasp,  the  Yellow  Hornet,  the  Bee,  th§ 
Snapping  Bug  and  Ants,  have  all  been  busy  jn 
breaking  through  the  skin,  and  causing  a  premfv 
ture  decay — in  some  cases  before  the  fruit  waf 
ripe.  At  least  one-half  of  our  apricots  rotted  ii| 
consequence  of  these  attacks,  and  many  of  ou? 
finest  peaches.  A  continued  buzz  was  heard  4b 
the  trees  ;  and  what  to  do  became  the  questioiv 
Every  wasp  nest  that  we  could  find  was  destroy^ 
ed,  together  with  the  builders,  so  that  a  very  sen^ 
sible  diminution  in  their  numberswasobservable| 
but  still  there  were  many  left  to  crowd  in  witk 
the  other  insects  ;  and  I  thought  of  the  plan,  long 
since  adopted  by  English  gardeners,  which  woi? 
to  hang  phials  filled  with  sweetened  water  among 
the  branches.  Tiiis  plan  has  proved  very  suc- 
cessful ;  and  if  I  had  adcjpted  it  early  in  the  sea= 
son,  much  fine  fruit  might  have  been  saved. .-r- 
We  will  remember  it  next  year. — i>.  Tkonuts^ 
in  Ilorticultiirisf. 


Though  a  man  may  become  learned  by  aru- 
other's  learning,  he  can  never  be  wise  but  bv 
his  own  wisdom. 
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Potato  Disease. 

Mr  Editor  : — I  have  read  all  that  has  been 
published  in  the  present  volume  of  the  "  Far- 
mer," (and  much  besides,)  on  the  subject  of  the 
Potato  malady,  without  being  satisfied  with  any 
of  the  reasons  assigned  for  it,  or  any  explanation 
of  its  nature  or  cause.  I  have  looked  for  worms, 
and  have  found  ihem  only  in  a  few  instances, 
and  under  such  circumstances  as  to  induce  the 
belief  that  they  were  not  the  cause,  but  the  efiect 
of  the  disease  :  in  other  words,  that  they  had 
been  bred  in  the  potatoe  afler  it  was  taken  from 
the  ground  ;  or  at  least,  after  its  decay.  All 
other  explanations,  as  far  as  I  now  recollect,  as- 
sign the  disease  to  causes  which  appear  to  me  to 
have  existed  long  before  the  disease  was  known. 
Some  have  ascribed  it  to  a  "  peculiar  state  ol 
the  atmosphere"  at  a  "  certain  stage  in  the 
gro.vth  of  the  plant."  But  how  comes  it  that 
these  two  "peculiar"  circumstances  never  exist- 
ed together  till  within  a  few  years,  and  that  no\s' 
they  arrive  every  season  ?  If  they  did  exist  in 
former  years,  why  did  they  not  produce  the  same 
efiect  that  they  now  do  ?  If  they  did  not,  in  v.'hat 
do  they  consist  ?  Certainly  rain,  drouth,  heat, 
moisture,  &;c.,  were  no  uncommon  things  in 
summer,  long  before  the  potato  malady  Avas 
inown.  "Avoid  cutting,  or  bruising  them, 
&€.,"  says  one,  "at  the  time  of  digging,"  &c. 
JBut  $\,ich  precautions  were  not  necessary  twenty 
years  ago.  "  Dry  them,"  says  another,  "  before 
storing."  But  in  former  years  they  could  be 
transferred  from  the  "  hill "  to  the  cellar,  or  to 
the  "  hole,"  or  the  pile  in  the  field,  and  still  re- 
main sound  if  secured  against  frost.  "  Let  them 
be  thoroughly  ripe,"  says  another.  Why  now, 
more  than  formerly? 

Thus,  after  reading  all  the  explanations,  theo- 
ries, precautions,  &c.,  the  question  involuntary 
arises,  "  Why  then  were  not  our  potatoes  affect- 
ed in  former  years  ?"  Two  theories  may  be  re- 
garded as  exceptions  :  viz.  the  "worm"  theory, 
(for  which  see  above,)  and  that  which  ascribes 
the  disease  to  degeneracy,  or  a  decay  of  vitality. 
One  argument  in  favor  of  this  theory,  is,  that 
decay  often  commences  in  the  injured  part  of  a 
tuber,  and  soon  destroys  it.  We  have  something 
analagous  to  this  in  the  fact,  that  the  wounds  oi 
aged  people  are  not  only  difficult  to  be  cured, 
but  are  often  absolutely  incurable,  and  frequent- 
ly spread,  or  enlarge  till  death  ensues.  In  for- 
mer years,  if  a  potato  was  cut  or  injured,  (as 
with  the  hoe  in  digging,)  a  skin,  or  crust  would 
form  over  the  wound,  and  the  tuber  would  re- 
main sound  and  good.  Now,  the  wound  isoften- 
er  the  starting  place  of- the  disease.  Yet  here  a 
difficulty  presents  itself;  the  newer  varieties,  1 
am  informed,  are  equally  affected  with  the  older. 

I  first  observed  the  disease,  or  the  indications 
of  it,  the  past  summer,  in  the  shape  of  dots,  or 
specks,  on  the  leaves,  which  gradually  enlarged, 
changed  their  color,  and  caused  the  leaves  to  ap- 


pear as  if  drops  of  hot  v.'ater,  or  some  corroding 
substance  had  fallen  upon  them  and  destroyed 
their  texture.  The  work  of  destruction  went  on, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  the  tops  were  neai-ly  all  de- 
stroyed, even  of  the  late  varieties.  (Has  any 
remedy  for  this  stage,  or  variety,  of  the  disease 
been  found  ?)  On  digging  the  potatoes  in  Sep- 
tember, they  were  nearly  all  sound,  but  had  evi- 
dently been  checked  in  their  growth,  not  being 
perceptibly  larger  than  when  first  attacked  by 
the  disease.  The  few  that  were  rotten  at  the 
time  of  digging,  and  that  perished  afterwards, 
exhibited  the  disease  in  three  forms  :  1st,  Some 
were  reduced  to  a  soft  pulp,  emitting  a  very  of- 
fensive odor.  2d,  A  few  turned  black,  (or  near- 
ly so,)  but  remained  quite  firm,  having  little 
odor.  3d,  On  others  the  disease  first  appeared 
in  the  form  of  depressions,  or  sunken  spots,  or 
patches,  which  gradually  infested  the  whole  tuber. 

I  have  observed  what  I  suppose  to  be  a  similar 
disease  among  other  vegetables.  On  some  of 
the  pods  of  my  Lima  Beans  I  discovered  spots, 
or  blotches,  resembling  those  that  appeared  on 
the  leaves  of  the  potato.  These  enlarged,  but 
did  dot  seem  to  destroy  the  texture  of  the  pod. 
I  did  not  leave  them,  howevei",  to  ascertain  the 
result. 

The  fruit  of  the  red,  or  bell,  pepper  has  been 
affected  with  a  similar  disease.  A  small  dark 
spot  is  first  seen,  which  gradually  spreads  over 
the  whole.  On  opening  it  the  inside  is  found  to 
be  black  and  decayed,  (rotten.)  On  examining 
my  autumn  squashes,  (the  large  Marrow,  and  the 
Mammoth,)  I  observed  that  the  stem  of  the  fruit, 
in  some  instances,  was  decayed  in  part,  (I  do 
not  know  but  this  may  be  common  with  these 
plants,)  and  on  a  subsequent  examination  I  dis- 
covered that  one  of  the  largest  squashes  was  so 
far  decayed  on  the  underside,  that  a  portion  of  it 
fell  out,  emitting  an  offensive  odor.  As  the  up- 
per portion  appeared  sound,  I  proceeded  to  cut 
away  the  decayed  part,  but  found  that  the  dis- 
ease had  spread  through  the  whole.  Even  the 
seeds  were  affected,  presenting  a  watery,  instead 
of  a  milk-white  appearance.  Two  others  on  an- 
other plant  I  found  to  be  affected  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  flesh,  which  before  cutting  ap- 
peared firm,  was  found  to  be  spongy,  or  full  of 
little  cavities  and  of  a  watery-yellow  color,  as  if 
chilled  by  frost.  The  odor  was  not  offensive, 
though  a  viscid,  slimy  substance  exuded  from 
Ihem  when  cut.  Both  these  plants  perished  pre- 
maturely. 

The  disease  then  may  be  the  same  in  all.  It 
appears  to  be  inexplicable,  and  is  perhaps  incu- 
rable. Is  there  not  something  analagous  to  this 
in  the  epidemic  that  has  prevailed  in  this  coun- 
try during  the  last  few  years  ?  (One  of  your 
correspondents,  I  believe,  has  before  suggested 
this  idea.)  And  may  not  the  one  be  in  the  ani- 
mal world  what  the  other  is  in  the  vegetable  ? — 
Sec  also  the  strange  disease,  thus  far  incurable,. 
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among  the  horses*  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  this 
Slate.  The  potato  disease  attacks  the  plant  and 
its  fruit  while  in  an  apparently  healthy  state,  and 
soon  destroys  one  or  both.  The  epidemic  at- 
tacks its  victims  in  a  state  of  health,  generally  in 
some  remote  part  of  the  body,  and  spreads  till  it 
has  done  its  work.  The  former  has  in  general 
baffled  the  skill  both  of  the  farmer  and  the  man 
of  science,  as  the  latter  has  that  of  the  Physician. 
Fairport,   Oct.  8,  1846.  H. 

*  I  think  I  have  seen  a  notice  of  a  similar  mortality  among 
the  sheap  of  some  of  the  countries  of  Europe. 


Ths  Crops  in  South  Venice,  1846. 

Mr.  Editor  : — Having  given  to  the  readers  of 
the  Farmer  an  account  of  the  crops  grown  annu- 
ally in  this  section  of  Cayuga  county,  for  two  or 
three  years  past,  I  again  indulge  the  privilege  of 
giving  a  short  statement  of  the  crops  grown  the 
present  season,  1846. 

Wheat. — This  crop  is  very  good,  except  some 
fields  that  were  injured  by  the  rust.  The  early 
sown  wheat,  in  this  section,  has  done  much  bet- 
ter tlian  late  sown.  The  rust  has  not  effected  the 
early  sown  at  all,  while  the  late  sown  has  been 
almost  ruined.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in 
order  to  grow  good  wheat,  we  must  sow  it  early. 
The  wheat  yields  much  better  than  farmers  ex- 
pected, when  harvesting.*  The  berry  is  good, 
and  will  amply  pay  the  farmer  for  his  labors. 

Corn. — The  crop  of  corn  I  never  knew  to  be 
any  better  in  this  section.  It  will  yield  upon  an 
average  fifty  bushels  per  acre.  The  crop  is 
nearly  all  harvested  in  this  quarter.  The  far- 
mers are  bringing  their  fall's  work  to  a  close. — 
There  is  now  nothing  to  hinder  tliem  from  enjoy- 
ing the  fruits  of  their  past  labors. 

Oals. — This  crop  is  unusually  good,  more  so 
than  last  year.  There  were  many  sqv/n  in  this 
vicinity;  and  in  fact  throughout  the  whole  county 
there  were  more  sown  than  last  year — tl^refore 
the  demand  for  oats  will  not  be  so  great,  here, 
as  last  season.  In  consequence  of  last  year's 
prices,  many  were  induced  to  sow  more  oats  than 
they  would  have  done  had  such  not  been  the  case. 

Barley. — The  crop  is  not  as  good  as  last  year. 
The  yield  is  not  as  good,  nor  the  berry  as  plump, 
owing  no  doubt  to  the  excessive  hot  summer. — 
More  barley  was  sov,'n  this  year,  in  this  section, 
than  has  been,  in  one  season,  for  many  years. — 
If  the  barley  crop  had  come  in  as  well  this  year 
as  last,  it  would  not  have  brought  more  than  91 
cents  per  bushel;  but  the  failure  of  the  crop  has 
had  a  great  tendency  to  raise  its  market  value. 

Buckwheat. — Not  much  sown ;  what  was  is 
very  good. 

Flax. — There  is  not  much  grown  in  this  sec- 
tion ;  what  there  is  has  come  in  well.  This 
branch  of  business,  the  farmers  have  come  to  the 

*  The  reverse  of  this  has  been  the  fact,  vse  believe,  in 
most  sections  of  Western  New  York.  m. 


conclusion,  will  not  answer;  it  impoverishes 
their  lands  too  much,  and  the  profits  derived  are 
not  so  great  as  many  inicigined. 

Peas. — I  think  this  crop  nearly  as  good  as 
last  year.  There  were,  however,  not  as  many 
sown  in  this  vicinity  as  usual.  The  farmers  are 
using  more  barley,  and  think  it  better  than  peas 
to  fatten  hogs. 

Potatoes. — This  crop  is  far  short  of  an  aver- 
age, the  rot  having  affected  it  more  than  last  year. 
Many  fields  hardly  pay  for  digging.  I  do  not 
think  there  will  be  more  potatoes  than  the  people 
will  v/ant  for  their  own  consumption. 

Wool. — This  article  commands  so  low  a  price 
this  season,  that  it  has  almost  discouraged  many 
wool  growers  from  growing  sheep.  There  are 
not  many  wool  growers  in  this  section.  Farmers 
think  it  more  profitable  to  grow  grain,  their  land 
being  bettei*  adapted  to  it — and  I  think  they  can 
do  better,  and  make  money  faster,  by  growing 
grain  instead  of  wool. 

Fruit.' — This  is  a  fruitful  season,  with  us; — 
apples,  peaches,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  &c.,  in 
abundance.  No  season  have  I  known  fruit  more 
plenty  than  the  present,  in  this  section. 

Grass  has  been  very  good,  and  was  secured 
iu  season,  and  in  fine  order.  After  feed  is  in 
abundance — and  in  fact  every  thing  reminds  us 
of  a  wise  and  beneficent  Being,  who  ruleth  all 
things,  and  makes  the  wilderness  blossom  as  the 
rose. 

If  these  stiort  statements  are  worthy  of  a  place 
in  the  Farmer,  please  insert  them. 

Yours  respectfully,  W.  S.  T.   ' 

So.  Venice,  Cayuga  Co.,  Oct.  13,  1846. 


EiMrLOYMENT. — The  following  just  sentiment 
was  uttered  by  Daniel  Webster,  in  a  late 
speech  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  It 
should  be  had  in  everlasting  remembrance  : 

'•  Sir,  I  say  it  is  employmeni  tliat  makes  the  people  /lapp'j' 
Sir,  this  great  truth  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  ;  it  ought 
to  bo  placed  upon  th;  title  page  of  every  book  on  political 
economy  intended  for  America,  and  such  countries  as  Amer- 
ica. It  ought  to  be  placed  in  every  farmer's  almanack.  l£ 
ouglit  to  head  the  columns  of  every  farmer's  magazine  anil 
mechanic's  magazine.  It  should  be  proclaimed  every  where, 
notwithstanding  what  we  hear  of  the  usefulness — and  I  ad- 
mit the  high  usefulness — of  cheap  food — notwithstanding 
that,  the  great  truth  should  be  proclaimed  every  where, 
should  be  made  into  a  proverb  if,    it  could — that  where 

TKEKK  IS  WUKK  FOK  THE  HANDS  AND  THE   Jli'.N  THEKE  WILL 

BE  \\  oTiK  FOR  THEIR  TEETH,  Whcrc  there  is  cmployment- 
ihrrc  will  be  bread.  And  in  a  country  like  our  own,  above 
all  others,  will  this  truth  hold  good — a  country  like  ours, 
v>-here,  with  a  great  deal  of  spirit  and  activity  among  the 
masses,  if  they  can  fmd  employment,  there  is  always  great 
willingness  for  labor.  If  ihey  can  obtain  fair  compensation 
for  their  labor,  they  will  have  good  houses,  good  clothing, 
good  food,  and  the  meaus  of  educating  their  families  ;  and 
if  they  have  good  houses,  and  good  clothing,  and  good  food, 
and  means  of  educating  their  children,  from  their  labor,  that 
labor  will  be  cheerful,  and  they  will  bo  a  contented  and  b 
linppy  i)eople." 

TiiE  superfluous  spirits  of  youth  are  like  the 
coverings  of  some  insects,  which  afford  them 
food  and  support  in  their  transition. 
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The  Farmer.— His  Position,  Responsibili 
ties,  and  Duties. 

NUMBER    THREE. 

In  my  last  I  spoke  of  the  responsibilities  of 
ftfg  Fanner  in  his  character  as  a  Citizen.  He  is, 
iii  truth,  more  than  a  mere  tiller  of  the  soil — 
fnore  than  a  simple  machine,  whose  proA-ince  it 
hio  labor  and  toil.  Our  institutions  regard  him 
^  an  intelligent  being — a  moral  agent,  invested 
*¥ith  political  power — for  the  riglitful  exercise 
«Sf  ^'hich  he  is  surely  accountable.  Let  us  look 
i^  iiftle  ai  this  matter,    and   see    how   the    case 

Iii  a  Republican  Government,  the  exercise  of 
political  power  is  one  of  the  highest  and  most 
leered  duties  which  devolves  upon  the  citizen — 
6ae  which  he  cannot  use  wrongfully,  without 
euipability,  nor  yet  refuse  to  use  without  equal 
guilt.  Not  only  his  own,  but  the  happiness  of 
ervery  other  of  his  fellow  citizens,  depends  up- 
&u  his  action.  The  laws  which  he  is  instrumen- 
tal in  framing,  and  the  policy  which  his  political 
action  marks  out,  are  laws  and  a  policy  which 
are  to  affect  the  highest  interests  and  dearest 
3°fghts  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  Government 
^  the  first  consideration  with  any  people,  and 
Slike  important  to  those  who  would  preserve 
tlieir  freedom,  as  to  the  despot  who  would  as- 
^me  supreme  power.  Civilized  men  cannot 
dwell  together  in  large  numbers,  without  rules 
<5>f  action  general  in  their  nature,  and  to  which 
sH  must  conform.  So  prone  are  the  strong  to 
^rey  upon  the  weak,  the  rich  to  oppress  the- 
poor,  the  vicious  to  injure  the  virtuous,  that 
s^i'ety  imposes  the  imperative  necessity  of  com- 
bination, and  of  bringing  the  united  power  of 
all  to  protect  and  guard  the  rights  and  interests 
of  each,  A  good  govei'liment — one  just  in  its 
principles  and  action — is,  then,  the  higliest  good 
co  a  people.  And  a  government  founded  on 
Mse  principles,  which  are  framed  as  instruments 
to  be  used  by  the  (cw,  to  oppress  and  hold  in 
subjection  the  many,  is  the  greatest  curse  which 
can  be  inflicted  on  a  nation.  The  power  with 
tvhich  it  crushes  individual  rights,  and  the  force 
■#-ilh  which  it  strikes  down  the  liberties  and 
jj«-osperity  of  the  people,  is  overpowering  and 
jrresista'ule.  In  the  light  of  these  reflections 
^e  farmer  will  not  fail  to  see  the  importance — 
Sie  absolute  necessity — of  a  system  of  law  and 
giublic  rule  which  is  equitable  in  principle,  and 
looking  in  its  action  to.  the  protection,  in  "life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,"  of  all  the 
people.  And  how  is  this  to  be  affected  1 — how 
]{)reserved,  when  accomplished  ?  How  else  in 
fliis  country,  than  by  the  exercise  of  political 
power,  on  the  part  of  the  masses  ?  Reflect 
coolly,  calmly  upon  it,  farmers  of  America,  and 
fei!-n  to  appreciate  p;-operly,  your  political  duties. 
I  have  no  expectation  that  party  feeling  will 
ever  be  broken  up  in  this    country,  or  party  at- 


tachments dissolved.  It  is  hardly  possible  that 
such  should  be  the  fact,  and  perhaps  it  is  not  de- 
sirable. Men  will  differ  on  political  subjects, 
honestly  differ,  a.s  to  the  best  meaas  to  promote 
the  public  good.  I  would  by  no  means  urge  the 
ftirmers  of  the  country  to  attempt  the  folly  of 
forming  a  farmers  party — but  this  I  would  urge, 
that  they  study  carefully  their  political  duties, 
and  see  to  it  that  they  have  their  due  share  in 
shaping  the  policy,  and  in  making  the  laws  of 
the  State  and  Nation.  I  would  have  them  re- 
member that  their  votes  are  their  own — a 
means  put  into  their  hands  for  high  and  solemn 
purposes — a  moral  weapon,  to  be  used  for  the 
accomplishment  of  important  ends. 

Farmei's  compose  the  mass  of  both  great  po- 
litical parties,  and  they  may,  if  they  will,  con- 
trol the  action  of  both  of  those  parties — and 
that,  too,  without  any  improper  combinations  oi- 
undue  exercise  of  power.  How  is  the  fact  1 — 
Let  us  look  fairly  at,  and  talk  frankly  on,  the 
subject.  Is  it  not  true  that  party  politics,  as  a 
general  thing,  has  become  a  perfect  jungle — so 
much  a  matter  of  bargain  and  sale,  under  the 
control  of  a  few,  that  it  is  almost  a  disgrace  to 
mingle  much  in  it — and  with  which  the  high- 
minded  farmer  will  have  little  or  nothing  to  do. 
The  truth  is  not  to  be  disguised,  that  in  this 
State,  at  least,  there  is  much  of  corruption  about 
the  actions  of  parties — that,  as  a  general  thing, 
a  few  men,  and  they  not  of  the  best  and  purest, 
control  party  organizations,  and  dictate  party 
action.  A  few  professional  men,  located  in  a 
county  town,  together  with  a  man  hez'e  and 
there  in  the  towns,  form  a  county  regency,  and 
by  skillful  manouvering,  and  constant  attention 
to  study,  manage  the  politics  of  the  county  ;  and 
the  I'esult  is,  in  many  instances,  that  the  aggran- 
dizement and  interests  of  cliques  is  alone  con- 
sulted in  the  political  action  of  the  State,  and 
the  interest  and  prosperity  of  the  greet  mass  en- 
tirely overlooked  or  disregarded.  This  is  radi- 
cally wrong,  and  the  farmers  of  the  State  ought 
not  to  suffer  it  ;  they  ought  not  to  permit  a  few 
lawyers,  and  professed  politicians,  to  chalk  out 
the  political  game  of  their  party,  and  then  be 
wheeled  into  line  under  the  battle  cry  that  the 
interests  of  the  party  require  it,  or  marched  up 
to  the  polls,  under  the  drill  of  party  tactics, 
simply  to  do  the  bidding  of  others.  Party  alle- 
giance is  due,  and  only  due,  when  measures  are 
proposed  and  means  used  which  tend  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  j)rinciples  upon  which  the 
party  is  founded — but  the  truth  is  that  the  far- 
mers of  the  country  are  responsible  for  the 
evils  that  exist ;  their  subserviency  as  a  class, 
and  their  lack  of  intelligence  and  want  of  atten- 
tion, has  made  them  "hewers of  wood  and  draw- 
ers of  water"  to  other  classes.  They  have  of- 
tener  acted  as  though  they  had  no  right  to  think 
and  act  for  themselves,  than  to  pursue  an  inde- 
pendent, manly  course  of  political  action.     Hu- 
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filiating  as  it  is,  I  ask  if  what  I  have  just  said  is  justly  too,  by  the  performance  on  their  part  of 


not  true  ?  But  is  there  a  remedy  1  Surely 
there  is.  Our  institutions  do  not  necessarily  in- 
duce corruption  ;  they  are,  however,  based  on 
the  idea  of  intelligence  in  the  masses — and 
when  tliis  intelligence  is  reached,  the  full  force 
and  beauty  of  republican  government  will  be  re- 
alized, and  not  before.  A  democracy  is  the 
finest  field  for  demagogues,  when  the  citizens 
who  compose  it  are  ignorant,  and  vice  versa. — 
Let  the  farmers,  then,  make  themselves  intelli- 
gent ;  let  them,  by  study,  reflection  and  reading, 
prepare  themselves  for  statesmen,  legislators 
and  judges;  let  them  become  familiar  with  the 
nature  of  our  government,  study  its  structure, 
and  reflect  upon  its  power,  and  limitations  ;  let 
them  look  into  the  statistics  of  the  nation,  and 
then  let  them  assert  their  rights,  assume  their 
true  position,  become  intelligent  politicians — not 
.mere  party  hacks — and  thus  control  the  legislation 
and  policy  of  the  country.  Such  a  course  is  but 
:simple  duty;  you  must  be,  you  are,  and  you 
will  be,  politicians — so  far  as  this,  at  least,  you 
will  vote.  Then,  I  say,  become  intelligent, 
thinking,  patriotic  politicians,  and  no  longer  bow 
down  in  humble  subserviency  to  other  and  vast- 
ly inferior  classes.  Be  ju?t  to  all  ;  let  others 
have  their  due  share — proscribe  none — but  be 
not  unjustly  dealt  by  or  proscribed.  Look  to 
facts  as  they  exist,  consult  the  statistics  of  the 
State,  and  you  will  find  that  the  agricultural  is 
the  permanent  interest — that  it  embraces  the 
most  wealth  and  proluces  the  most,  employs 
more  labor  and  gives  sustenance  to  more  people, 
'than  any  and  all  other  occupations  beside  ;  and, 
as  a  consequence,  the  legislation  of  the  country 
is  to  the  farmer  of  more  imj)ortance  than  to 
any  body  else  ;  they  have  the  most  taxes  to  pay, 
fthe  most  burdens  to  bear,  and  the  most  duties  to 
perform,  and  with  them  should  be  the  prepon- 
derating political  power  and  influence.  They 
have  most  at  stake,  and  instead  of  committing 
their  interests  to  other  and  unsympathising 
hands,  they  should  lay  their  own  huge  paws, 
guided  by  enlightened  minds,  upon  the  statute 
books,  and  see  to  it  that  none  but  wholesome 
laws  and  just  enactments  are  recorded  there. 

The  above  reflections  and  suggestions  are 
given  in  all  frankness.  They  appear  to  me  im- 
portant— not  chimerical,  but  practicable  and  ab- 
solutely demanded,  if  we  would  elevate  the  far 


the  dirty  work  and  hireling  offices  which  they 
have  heretofore  too  often  performed  for  the  poli- 
ticians of  the  country. 

I  now  dismiss  this  matter  for  the  present,  and. 
in  my  next  will  invite  the  farmers  to  the  contem- 
plation of  other  subjects. 

D.  A.  Ogden".- 

Penn   Yan,  Nov.  1846. 


Taylor's  Improved  Com  Sheller. 

We  are  requested  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  this  machine,  and  invite  an  examina- 
tion of  the  same.  It  is  manufactured  by  Mr,  E. 
Taylor,  No.  6  Hill  street,  Rochester,  and  sold 
at  $10.     (For  shape,  &c.  see  engraving.) 


In  his  pamphlet  circular,  Mr.  T.  says:  "This 
machina  has,  within  itself  combined,  all  that  the 
farmer  can  ask  for,  in  the  operation  of  taking 
the  corn  off  the  cob.  It  is  thoroughly  built,  war- 
ranted in  all  its  parts,  is  very  compact,  and  occu- 
pies not  over  two  feet  square  of  room.  It  can 
be  used  by  hand  with  a  crank,  or  a  pulley  can  be 

driven  by  a  belt 


mer  to  his  true  and  rightful  position  in  this  coun- 1  substituted  for  the  crank,  and 

try.       Let  the   farmers  of  either  political  party  !  or  cord.      It  will  shell   150  bushels  per  day,  and 


make  themselves,  by  their  superior  intelligence, 
the  leaders  and  rulers  of  their  parties;  let  them 
use  the  power  they  possess — exercise  the  influ- 
ence which  is  in  their  keeping — and  they  will 
have  succeeded  in  purifying  the  political  parties 
•from  much  that  is  alike  disgraceful  to  them  and 
the  country, — and  will  also  have  elevated  their 
own  noble  calling,  and  relieved  the  farmers  from 
.the  opprobium  that   now  rests   upon  them,  and 


is  so  boxed  up  as  to  prevent  the  corn  from  being 
thrown  over  the  room  in  which  it  is  used.  It  is. 
in  fact  a  perfect  machine,  unerring  in  its  opera- 
tion. It  is  so  light  and  portable  as  to  be  easily- 
moved  from  place  to  place,  and  one  machine  will 
serve  for  several  farmers."  m. 


Swarms  of  the  great  brown  locust  have  visited 
England  in  the  northern  and  ea.stern  counties. 
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Wyoming  County  Fair. 

It  was  rny  good  forlune  to  attend  the  Annua] 
lixhibition  and  Fair  of  the  Wyon::i)g  county  Ag- 
:?icultural  Society,  last  week,  at  Warsaw. 

I  was  prepared  to  see  a  tolerable  turn-out,  and 
'hs.d  anticipated,  I  hardly  know  why,  that  it  would 
:*iOt  be  worthy  of  the  farmers  of  that  fine  county. 
Ifou  may  judge  of  my  surprise  when,  as  I  came 
m  view  of  the  beautiful  vale,  and  village  of  War- 
saw fi'om  the  west  hill,  I  saw  the  ample  field  in 
"fchich  tlie  animals  were  exhibited  literally  swann- 
"iig  with  people.  From  the  distant  point  it  which 
J  tirst  saw  them,  they  presented  one  of  the  most 
interesting  pictures  I  ever  beheld.  The  Cattle 
■■^-ere  seen  lining  the  fences  out  side:  the  Sheep 
and  Swine  pens  were  thi'ougli  the  centre  ;  and 
t^e  Horses  were  moving  about  in  the  ample  back 
ground, — while  tlie'  intermediate  spaces  were 
Mack  with  figures  and  moving  groups.  On  dri- 
this;  into  the  village  I  found  it  thronged  witi) 
She  farmers  from  tlie  surrounding  counti-y.  Al- 
Shough  the  assemblage  in  the  field  had  seemed 
large,  yet  not  one  half  of  the  people  were  on  the 
s^ow-ground  at  any  one  time.  Leaving  my 
feam  with  our  excellent  friend,  and  capital 
?30st.  Gen.  McElwain,  I  repaired  to  the  field 
and  spent  a  couple  of  hours  very  pleasantly  and 
^oiitably  in  viewing  the  stock  which  was  on  tl  e 
gj'ound.  The  show  was  large,  much  larger  than 
■ft-e  had  in  our  county  last  year,  and  but  little,  if 
iSny,  behind  ours  this  year.  Tiuit  yoii  may 
judge  of  what  Wyoming  county  fai-mers  can  do, 
J  \vill  mention  the  fact  tiiat  a  yoke  of  [yvo  year 
I'M  steers,  which  were  sliown  there,  have  since 
■tf^en  sold  for  §>100  each. 

From  the  Stock  Yard  I  went  to  the  Court  House 
Square,  where,  under  a  ten^porary  shed,  the  va- 
rious articles  of  Domestic  Manufacture  were  ex- 
Jiibited.  By  the  assistance  of  their  very  active 
*nd  zealous  President,  J.  C.  Ferriss,  Esq.,  I  was 
enabled  to  elbow  my  way  through  the  crowd  and 
get  a  'view  of  the  various  articles  which  were 
spread  out  upon  the  tables.  In  this  jjranch  the 
ladies  lose  nothing  in  comparison  with  their  sis- 
iers  in  Genesee.  There  were  carj)ets,  stockings. 
l!annel,  yarn,  and  various  other  domestic  "yf.r- 
ing-5,"  which  showed  that  the  farmer's  wives  do  not 
mean  to  be  behind  their  husbands  in  making 
fefieso  holidays  interesting.  The  show  of  butter 
and  cheese  was  not  creditable  to  a  county  con- 
aaining  so  many  noted  and  eAcelioiit  dairies  as 
Wyoming.  There  were  some  beautiful  samples 
of  maple  sugar,  and  some  very  interesting  spec- 
imens of  lioney  in  glass  liives. 

The  show  of  fi-uit  was  very  fine  indeed,  and 
was  creditable  to  the  pei-sons  getting  it  up.  An 
liour  was  passed  away  with  much  pleasure,  and 
as  tiie  day  was  drawing  to  a  close  I  left  the  square, 
and  found  myself  in  as  snug  and  comfortable 
quarters  with  the  General  as  any  man  need  ask. 

The  first  business  of  tlie  second  da}'-  was  the 
election  of  Officers.    The  President  was  re-elect- 


ed unanimously.  The  course  which  he  has  pur- 
sued is  such  as  every  honorable,  high-minded  man 
should  pursue.  Though  abundantly  able,  he  does 
not  compete  for  premiums  at  the  exhibitions  ; 
and  the  presiding  oilicer  of  no  Agricultural  So- 
ciety should  allow  himself  for  a  moment  to  come 
in  competition  with  its  members  for  any  of  its 
prizes,  unless  he  wishes  to  mar  the  usefulness  of 
the  Society.  The  practice  of  our  otherwise  very 
competent  President  has  had  a  bad  eflect,  by  cre- 
ating a  suspicion,  where,  I  am  persuaded,  none 
ought  to  be  entertained.  Although  he  has  taken 
many  premiums,  annuall)^  yet  from  his  well 
known  liberality  I  have  no  doubt  he  has  donated 
them  to  the  Society. 

After  the  election  the  business  of  the  Society 
was  taken  up,  until  dinner,  when  a  recess  was 
taken.  After  dinner  an  Address  was  delivered 
to  a  large  and  attentive  audience.  Then  came 
the  Plowing  Match,  but  as  I  was  pressed  for  time 
I  could  not  stop  to  see  it.    . 

You  may  set  down  Wyoming  as  one  among 
the  very  first  counties  in  the  cause  of  agricultu- 
ral improvement. 

Sincerely  yours,  T.  C.  Peters. 

Darien,   Genesee.  Co.,   Oct.  12,  1S46. 


Ontario  County  Agricultural  Fair. 

The  Fair  of  the  Ontario  Ag.  Society  was  held 
at  Canandaigua,  on  tlie  13th  and  i4th  of  last 
month.  We  i're  informed  that  tlie  exhibition  of 
Cattle,  Slieep,  Swine,  6e;c.,  on  the  13th,  was  not 
large,  (in  consequence  of  the  severe  rain  storm,) 
but  decidedly  good.  Considering  the  state  of 
the  weather,  the  sliow  would  compare  favorably 
with  previous  exhibitions  in  this  and  neighbor- 
ing counties. 

We  had  tlie  pleasure  of  being  present  on  the 
second  day  of  the  Fair,  and  were  gratified  and 
instructed  with  what  we  saw  and  heard  on  the 
occasion.  The  exhibition  of  Horses  was  superi- 
or to  that  of  most  county  Fairs.  The  Ploiving 
Match  excited  considerable  interest  and  compe- 
tition— but  not  having  witnessed  it,  we  are  una- 
ble to  give  particulars. 

The  display  in  the  Horticultural  Department 
was  very  creditable,  and  attracted  considerable 
a'.tention.  Tliere  was  an  excellent  show  of  Ap- 
ples, Pears,  Quinces,  Grapes,  &c.  Our  friend, 
A.  B.  Rapalje,  Esq.,  of  Farmington,  exhibited 
45  varieties  of  Apples — and  received  the  first 
premium,  $2.  Tlie  first  premium  on  Pears  was 
awarded  to  R.  Chapin,  Esq.,  of  Canandaigua — 
who  exhibited  a  superb  specimen  of  the  Virgalieu. 
The  exhibition  of  Grapes — by  Mrs.  Phelps,  of 
Canandaigua,  J.  W.  Clauk.  Esq.,  of  A'aples,  and 
others — was  very  good. 

In  the  Ladies'  Department,  tlie  display  of  use- 
ful and  fancy  articles  was  decidedly  ricli  and 
beautiful.  In  this  respect,  the  Ontario  Fair  was 
far  superior  to  that  of  Monroe.  The  wives  and 
daucrhters  of  tiie  farmers  of  Ontario  are  entitled 
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to  much  credit — and  have  sot  an  example  wor- 
thy of  imitation  by  their  sisters  in  other  coun- 
ties of  Western  New  York. 

The  exhibition  of  Domestic  Manufactures — 
Butter,  Cheese,  &c. — was  quite  creditable. 

In  tho  Mechanical  Department  we  noticed 
many  articles  of  rare  betuty  and  superior  work- 
manship. We  saw  but  few  Agj-icultural  Imple- 
ments ;  and  heard  many  express  regret  at  the 
lack  of  interest  taken  by  manufacturers  and  in- 
ventors in  this  portion  of  the  exhibition. 

The  Annual  Address  was  deli\ere(i  liy  J.  B. 
NoTT,  Ei,-q.,Cor.  Sec'yof  the  State  Ag.  Society. 
We  have  rarely  listened  to  more  prac'ical  or 
appropriate  remarks.  The  advice  to  young  far- 
mers, relative  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge — the 
perusal  of  agricultural  books  and  periodicals,  and 
the  study  ot  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  its  kin- 
dred sciences — exhibited  the  foresight  of  an  en- 
lightened mind  and  sound  judgment.  The  So- 
ciety requested  a  copy  of  the  Address  for  publi- 
cation, and  we  trust  it  will  receive  an  extensive 
circulation. 

At  tliO  conclusion  of  the  Address,  tlie  follow- 
ing named  gentlemen  were  re-elected  onicers  for 
the  ensuing  year,  1847: 

JOHN  GRF.IG,  Preshhi.t. 

Elias  Cost,  Joseph  Fello\\s,  .Toel  S.  IIvrt,  Chester 
LooMis,  Jonathan  Buem...  Hiram  Ashly,  Vice  Presidents. 
William  II.  Gorham,  Recording  Secrefaai'. 
Oliver  Phelps,  Corre.spmidi/ig  Secretary, 
Nicholas  G.  Chesebro,  lYeasurer. 

There  is  one  feature  in  the  Ontario  Society 
which  we  observed  with  particular  pleasure — and 
perhaps  an  allusion  to  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
in  this  connection.  The  merchants,  mechanics, 
and  other  business  men  of  Canandaigua — inclu- 
ding some  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  enterpri- 
sing gentlemen  in  Western  New  York— ^gener- 
ously proffer  their  means  and  influence  to  advance 
the  interests  of  the  Society,  and  thus  promote  its 
noble  objects.  This  is  most  praiseworthy.  The 
union  of  eflbrt  and  interest  renders  the  exhibi- 
tions of  the  Society  far  more  creditable — and  if 
it  does  not  prove  pecuniarily  beneficial  to  all,  it 
is  mutually  advantageous  in  other  respects. 

M. 


Fine  Pigs. 

Mr.  Francis  Rovce,  of  Pavilion,  has  a  sow 
which  has  brought  him  48  pigs,  in  18  months. — 
This  prolific  animal  is  a  cross  of  the  Byfield  and 
Leicestershire  breeds.  Seven  pigs  of  the  first 
litter  made,  1463  lbs.  of  meat  when  killed  at  nine 
months  from  their  birtl).  The  first  litter,  onlji 
fievcnteen  /  brought  -SSO  .54 — a  considerable  por- 
tion of  which  was  sold  for  roasters.  The  second 
and  third  litters  were  mostly  sold,  while  young, 
at  $2  each.  Dea.  Royce  has  five  of  the  second 
brood,  that  will  weigh  some  250  or  300  lbs.  each. 

Without  any  great  expense  in  feeding,  about 
•■^-luO  00  worth  of  pigs  has  been  realized  from 
this  famous  sow. 


Wheat  Culture- --Salt,  Ashes,  Lime,  &c. 

Mr.  Editor: — I  see  you  ask  for  some  expcr.. 
iments  to  be  made  in  the  culture  of  wheat.  Let 
me  state  what  I  have  been,  and  am,  doing.  I 
have  sown  salt  on  wheat  at  the  rate  of  5  bushels 
per  acre.  I  have  put  on  unleached  ashes  at  the 
rate  of  72  bushels  per  acre — and  10.50  b;:shels  of 
lime  on  18  acres  of  my  fallow,  before  sowing  it 
with  wheat.  I  have  previously  used  a  good  deal 
of  lime,  and  knov/  the  benefits  of  it  on  my  land. 
Ashes  (unleached)  and  salt,  I  iiave  never  before 
tried  on  wheat,  althougli  I  have  on  grass-r-but 
not  with  a  satistactory  result. 

I  see  it  often  stated  that  a  bushel  of  ashes  is 
equal  to  a  bush.el  of  plaster.  It  may  be  so  ou 
some  kinds  of  soil,  but  it  is  not  so  on  mine,  (^ 
gravelly  clay.)  One  bushel  of  plaster  will  do 
more  for  me  in  growing  clover  than  40  bushels 
of  ashes.  This  1  presume  would  be  the  reverse 
on  black  muck  soil,  as  I  could  never  see  a  bene^ 
fit  derived  from  plaster  on  such  soils. 

If  I  live  until  next  season,  I  shall  give  you  t'he 
result  of  my  salt  and  ashes  experiment.  I  have 
just  finished  applying  my  barn-yard  manure  to 
an  18  acre  lield  ibr  my  next  year's  corn  crop^ 
I  believe  I  have  put  on  the  manure  at  the  rate  of 
25  or  27  tons  per  acre ;  (the  land  has  been  cut 
for  hay  7  years.)  I  have  spread  the  manure^ 
and  will  plow  it  in  next  spring.  You  will  say^ 
ploii)  it  now — but  I  think  I  have  learned  to  A<i 
better.  Yours  truly, 

John  Johnston. 

Near  Geneva,  Oct  15,  1846. 

A  Nev/  Cultivator. 

Mr.  Alanson  T.  Odell  of  Ro^lton,  Niagr- 
ara  county,  has  invented  a  Cultivator,  which  w^ 
are  confident  will  prove  to  be  a  decided  improve- 
ment on  all  that  have  preceded  it  for  the  tillage 
of  uneven  ground.  It  differs  from  Ide's  imple- 
ment in  having  a  joint  in  the  middle,  like  GeDp 
des'  harrow,  and  bearing  its  weight  on  three 
wheels,  instead  of  two.  Like  the  harrows  witi^ 
hinge  joints,  it  adapts  its  working  surface  to  thast 
of  hollows  and  knolls;  while  on  smooth  even  kiid 
it  performs  equally  well,  as  compared  with  other 
wheel  cultivators. 

This  implement  was  exhibited  at  the  recem 
Fair  in  this  County,  and  commanded  the  appro 
bation  of  farmers,  whose  large  experience  in  til- 
lage enables  them  to  judge  wisely  of  the  value 
of  articles  that  pertain  to  the  culture  of  the  soiL 
It  can  be  made  and  sold  at  f25. 


SuERr. — There  are  over  30  million  sheep  iu 
the  British  Isles,  which  is  10  millions  more  thau 
we  have  in  the  United  States — and  yet  how  small 
their  territory  compared  witii  ours. 

Silk  Cocoons. — It  was,  say  the  Chinese  an.- 
nals,  the  wife  of  the  Emperor  Hoangti  who  firsC 
engaged  in  spinning  the  cocoons  v/hich  are  nat-= 
urallv  found  on  trees. 
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Names  of  the  Points  of  Cattle. 


EXI'LANATIO.NS. 

A — Forehead. 

B— Face. 

€ — Cheek. 

I) — Muzzle. 

F.— Neck. 

f — Neck  vein. 

G — Slioulder  point. 

H— .\rin. 

I — Shank. 

K— Elbow. 

L — Brisket  or  breast. 

M — Shoulder. 

]S — Crops. 

O — Iroin*. 

P — Hip  or  huckle. 

Q Crupper  bone,  or 

sacrum. 
R — Rump  or  pin  bone. 
S— Round  bone,  thurl. 

or  whirl. 
T— Buttock, 
r— Thigh  or  gasket. 
V— Flaiik. 
W—Plates. 
X— Back  or  chine. 
Y— Throat. 
Z — Hind  quarter. 
«— Chest. 
l — Gambril  or  hock. 

The  above  engraving  gives  a  fair  outline  portrait  of  an  animal  of  the  Durham  breed,  which 
received  the  first  premium  at  a  Fair  of  the  New  York  State  Ag.  Society.  The  references  illus- 
trating the  terms  used  in  describing  Cattle  will  prove  useful  to  many — particularly  young  farmers 
who  are  not  familiar  with  the  subject, — and  enable  them  to  understand  descriptions  that  would 
otherwise  be  incomprehensible.  There  appears,  among  many  farmers,  to  be  a  great  lack  of 
knowledge  upon  this  subject — and  judges  at  cattle  shows  are  not  unfrequently  at  fault  for  the  want 
of  proper  information.  m. 


Genesee  County  Agricultural  Fair. 

We  attended  the  late  Fair  of  the  Agricultural 
Society  of  Old  Genesee,  and  was  happy  to  wit- 
ness so  large  an  assemblage  of  the  farmers  of  the 
county,  and  Vb  find  them  so  heartily  engaged  in 
the  good  cause  of  Agricultural  Improvement. — 
The  display  of  neat  Cattle  was  excellent,  partic- 
iilarly  the  stock  of  the  President,  Mr.  Dibble. 
The  exhibition  of  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Horses 
was  certainly  very  creditable.  We  did  not  learn 
the  names  of  the  owners,  nor  stay  till  the  second 
day  to  know  who  took  premiums  ;  nor  is  this 
material  to  the  public.  It  is  the  spirit,  zeal,  and 
earnestness  evinced  by  the  tillers  of  the  earth,  or 
their  marked  indifference  to  all  progress  in  the 
great  art  of  all  arts,  of  which  the  community  at 
large  is  most  desirous  of  being  informed.  Every 
body  knows  that  our  rural  population  have  only 
to  make  an  effort  at  advancement,  to  effect  the 
most  signal  achievements.  It  gives  us  no  ordi- 
nary pleasure  to  know  that  tlie  farmers,  not  only 
of  Genesee  county,  but  in  Western  New  York 
generally,  are  becoming  pretty  thoroughly  waken 
up  to  the  importance  oi'  studying  as  well  as  prox- 
Ucing  their  noble  profession.  Agricultural  Fairs 
are  extremely  useful  in  bringing  together  so  many 
intelligent  agriculturists  to  teach  one  another. — 
So  far  as  we  have  the  honor  to  address  our  peers 
on  .such  occasions  it  is  almost  our  standing  theme 
to  point  out  the  great  advantages  of  farmers  meet- 
ing together  once  a  month  at  least,  to  discu-ss  top- 


ics that  most  deeply  concern  their  profits  and  in- 
terests as  practical  agriculturists.  A  man  must 
be  supremely  wise,  or  supremely  stupid,  w" ho  can 
learn  nothing  from  the  long  experience  and  ob- 
servations of  those  whose  lives  have  been  devo- 
ted to  the  subjects  discussed.  We  make  these 
remaHvs  by  way  of  a  gentle  hint  that  the  season 
has  arrived  for  establishing  Farmer's  Clubs  in 
every  town.  But  we  have  wandered  form  our 
subject. 

The  exhibition  in  Domestic  Manufactures  at 
tlie  Genesee  Fair  was  highly  creditable  to  the 
Wives  and  Daughters  of  the  yeomanry  of  that 
count)^ 

Colman's  European  Agriculture.  —  Part 
VII  of  this  work  has  been  some  time  on  our  ta- 
ble. It  is  mainly  devoted  to  the  discussion  of 
the  subjects  of  Draining,  Sub-soil  Plowing,  Irri- 
gation, Rotation  of  Crops,  and  Soiling  or  House 
Feeding.  These  important  branches  of  rural 
pursuits  are  treated  with  clearness,  and  ability. 
Published  by  A.  D.  Phelps,  Boston. 


To  Correspondents. 

Communications  have  been  received  during 
tlie  past  month  from  I).  A.  Ogden,  T.  C.  Peters, 
Wm.  U.  Kelsey,  Robert  E.  II.  Levering,  A.  G. 
Melvin,  Leander  Wetherell,  II.,  W.  S.  T.,  Wm. 
Jolinston,  Wm.  B.  Waldron,  A.  M.  Badger^ 
One  who  Knows,  and  E.  H.  C. 
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Honroe  County  Fair, 

Contrary  to  the  expectations  of  many  of  its 
warmest  friends  and  supporters,  our  County  Ag. 
Society  had  a  better  exhibition,  at  its  recent  Fair, 
than  for  several  previous  years.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  some  deficiency  in  one  or  two  depart- 
ments, the  show  was  excellent  throughout.  The 
Fair  was  attended  by  an  unusually  large  number 
of  farmers,  and  the  Stock  and  articles  brought  in 
by  them  gave  abundant  evidence  of  enterprise, 
progress,  and  improvement.  But  as  we  have 
devoted  considerable  space  to  an  Official  State- 
ment of  the  Award  of  Premiums,  (see  page  260 
and  '261,)  we  have  not  room  for  particulars. 

The  Annual  Address,  delivered  on  the  first 
day  of  the  Fair,  by  our  associate.  Dr.  Lee,  fully 
sustained  the  high  reputation  of  the  speaker.  It 
is  spoken  of  as  an  able  effort,  worthy  of  the  im- 
portant subject  discussed,  and  appropriate  to  the 
occasion.  On  the  second  day,  J.  B.  Nott,  Esq. 
delivered  an  able  and  excellent  address.  Dr. 
Lee  also  again  addressed  the  Society,  previous 
to  adjournment.  The  addresses  were  listened  to 
with  much  attention  by  the  large  audience  in  at- 
tendance at  the  Fair. 

The  attendance  and  exhibition  was  highly 
creditable  to  the  Society  and  the  Farmers  of 
Monroe.  We  trust  the  spirit  no>T  av.akened  will 
increase  the  zeal  and  efforts  of  all  interested,  and 
that  the  future  exhibitions  of  the  Society  may 
prove  still  more  interesting  and  beneficial  to  its 
members  and  the  community.  jr. 

Land  Agency. — We  observe  by  a  notice  in 
a  late  number  of  the  Michigan  Farmer,  that  its 
editor,  Mr.  H.  Hurlbut,  has  united  with  J.  M. 
Treadwell,  Esq.,  in  the  establishment  of  a 
General  Real  Estate  Agency,  at  Jackson,  Mich. 
They  are  associated,  as  we  learn  from  their 
Card,  "  for  the  purpose  of  transacting  business 
as  General  Land  Agents,  and  will  personally 
attend  to  the  purchase  and  sale  of  Real  Estate 
of  all  descriptions,  to  the  payment  of  Taxes,  re- 
demption of  lands  sold  for  taxes,  examination 
of  titles,  conveyancing,  and  such  other  business 
as  pertains  to  a  General  Real  Estate  Agency." 
Persons  having  business  of  this  character,  in 
Michigan,  are  referred  to  Messrs.  T.  &  H. — 
We  have  no  doubt  they  will  attend  to  all  matters 
entrusted  to  their  management,  with  accuracy 
and  promptness.  m. 

Note. — The  following  remarks  should  have 
been  appended  to  the  communication  on  Wheat 
Culture,  published  on  page  2^1 — but  were  not 
received  from  the  editor  until  that  portion  of  the 
Farmer  was  printed  : 

Remarks. — We  sliall  be  happy  to  hear  the 
result  of  Mr.  Johnston's  experiments.  For 
corn  next  season,  we  should  shelter  our  manure 
till  spring,  instead  of  spreading  it  this  autumn ; 
nor  should  we  plow  it  in,  if  spread,  till  near 
ihe  time  of  planting. — Ed. 


Jessup's  Improved  Stra«  Oatter. 

Mr.  Editor: — The  above  figure  represents- 
Jessup's  Improved  Premium  Straw  Cutter.  It  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  best  implements  now  offer- 
ed to  the  public,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  all 
kinds  of  straw,  hay,  or  corn  stalks.  By  simply 
moving  a  small  pin  on  the  side  of  the  machine, 
which  can  be  done  in  a  moment,  the  straw  can 
be  cut  of  any  desirable  length.  The  machine  is 
very  durable,  simple  in  its  construction  and  not 
liable  to  get  out  of  order.  It  cuts  witli  great  rap-- 
idity  and  ease — is  highly  recommended — and  re- 
ceived a  premium  at  the  recent  Fair  of  the  Mon- 
roe Co.  Ag.  Society. 

The  above  Cutter  is  manufactured  at  the  Fac- 
tory of  Taylor  &  Brown,  No.  6,  Hill  street, 
Rochester — and  by  C.  Burnett,  Lyons,  Wayne 
county.  Yours,   &c. 

Rochester,  Oct.,  1846.         A.  M.  Badger, 

Premium  Flour. — We  find  in  the  New  York 
Tribune  the  following  notice  of  the  flour  which 
took  the  premium  at  the  American  Institute  : 

"  The  first  premium  for  Wheat  Flour  was 
awarded  at  the  late  Fair  to  the  'Extra  Superfine^ 
of  the  'Whitney  Mills,  Rochester.'  We  see 
that  James  M.  Hoyt  &  Son,  176  Washington  st., 
advertise  500  bbls.  of  the  same  'Extra  Superfine' 
in  our  paper  to-day.  We  suspect  it  will  not  stay 
with  them  many  days." 

Thanksgiving. — Gov.  Wright  has  issued  a 
Proclamation  recommending  that  Thursdai/,  the 
26lh  instant,  be  observed  as  a  day  of  Public 
Thanksgiving  in  this  State.  The  same  day  has 
been  fixed  upon  in  several  other  States. 
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List  of  Premiums 

Awarded  hj  the   Monroe    Counttj  Agricultural 
Societi/,   Oct.   15fk  and  Kith,   1846. 

HORSES. 

Staliiom.—lst.  To  Wm.  Taylor,  Sweden,  Vol.  Trans, 
and  $:$;  2d.  Geo.  Wimble,  Rochestor,  Vol.  Trans,  and  $2, 
3d.  H.  Saylcs,  Wheatland,  Vol.  Trans,  and  $1. 

Matched  Jloi-ses. — Ist.  To  Romania  Ifart.  Brighton,  Vol. 
Trans,  and  $3  ;  L'd.  VVm.  Ruell,  Gate?,  §3;  3d.  Charles 
Killam,  Wheatland,  Vol.  Trans,  and  $1. 

Marc  %iuth  hei-  Co'l.— 1st.  To  Thos.  Wilcox,  Mendon,  Vol. 
Trnns.  and  .f  3;  2d.  Jas.  Hart,  frondcquoit,  $3;-3d.  J.  H.  Bal- 
lentine,  Henrietta,  Vol.  Trans,  and  §1. 

Three  year  old  Colts.— ^st.  To  Jas.  Hart,  Irondequoit,  $3; 
2d.  H.  S.  .'otter,  Pittsford,  .f2;  3d.  J.  Wood,  Henrietta,  $1. 

Tico  year  old  Colts. —  1st'.  'I'o  James  Hart,  Irondequoit, 
$3;  2d.  L.  Ross,  Penileld,  $2;  3d.  W.  C.  Sherwood,  Pen- 
field,  $1. 

Yearling  Colts.— Ist.  To  J.  Bolton,  Brighton,  $3;  2d.  H. 
B.  Hart,  Rush,  $2;  3d.  T.  Wiltse,  Perrinton,  .$1. 

CATTLE. 

Class  I.  Thohougl  ered.— Best  Durham  Bull,  Gideon 
Ramsdell,  Perrinton,  $-1. 

Best  Devon  Bull,  Wm.  Garhult,  Wheatland,  $4. 

[The  Committee  being  unable  to  decide  as  to  the  superi- 
ority of  either  of  the  animals  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Garbut 
and  Ramsdell,  concluded  to  divide  the  premium,  and 
award  as  above.] 

Cla-ss  H.  Native  or  Grade.  Bulls.— lat.  To  John  Ay- 
rault,  Perrinton,  Vol.  Trans,  and  .$6;  2d.  Geo.  Wright, 
Henrietta,  $5. 

Bull  Calves. — 1st.  To  Joseph  Farley,  Irondequoit,  §2; 
2d.  John  C-Jlver,- Brichton,  Vol.  Trans.  ,      ^,     ^^ 

Three  year  old  .SVfec6'.— 1st.  To  John  Ayrault,  $5;  2d. 
F.  B.  Shearer,  Pittsford.  $3. 

Fai  Oxen.— Ist.  To  John  Ayrault,  Colman's  Rep.  and  $1. 

Fatted  animals  for  heef.— lat.  To  T.  H.  Hyatt,  Rochester, 
$5.  [Mr.  Hyatt,  one  of  the  committee,  dissented  from  a 
majority  of  the  committee,  while  he  is  thankful  for  their 
compliment.]     2d,  John  Ayrault,  Vol.  Trans,  and  $1. 

Class  01.  Native  or  Grade  ;  Working  Oxen,  Milch 
Cows,  AND  Heifers,  ti^orac/tg  .^.Z:7,.—^Z''..  I^  j!' """ 
Ramsdell,  .$.5;  2d.  John  Ayrault,  $3;  3d.  L.  D.  Mitchell, 
Piitsford,  $1.  ,    ^, 

Milih  Co7vs.—lst.  To  Jacob  Strawn,  Chili,  $5;  2d.  Thos. 
Chisolm.  Greece,  $3;  3d.  Geo.  C.  Latta,  Greece,  Vol.  Tr. 
and  .f  1;  4th.  Samuel  Legget,  Henrietta,  Vol.  Trans. 

[Mr.  Hooker,  ot  Rochester,  exhibitod  a  fine  cow.] 

IJeifers.—Ut.  To  Wm.  Garbutt,  $3;  2d.  Allen  Frost, 
Brighton,  Vol.  Trans,  and  $1;  3d.  Jacob  Strawn,  Vol.  Tr. 

SHEFP. 

Long  or  Coarse  Wooled.  liii'ks.—Ut.  To  J.  Baynes, 
Gates,  Vol.  Trans,  and  $2;  2d.  Jno.  Serpell,  Henrietta,  $2. 

Ewes.—Ut.  ToWm.  Buell,Vol,  Trans.  and$2,  2d.  Jno. 
Parks   Gates    i'^2. 

Fat  Sheep.— 1st.  To  J.  A.  Frost,  Urigliton,  Colman's 
Reports;  2d.  Alfred  Fitoh,  Riga,  .$2. 

There  was  also  exhibited  a  pen  of  fine  South  Down  bucks. 
The  ovvnrr  did  not  wish  the  committee  to  rate  them  long  or 
coarse  woohd  sheep.  A  number  of  fine  lambs  were  exhib- 
ited, for  which  the  Society  had  offered  no  premiums. 

Fine  Woot.ed.  Burks.— Ut.  To  John  Itow,  Riga,  Vol. 
Trans  and  $!):  2d.  Elisha  Harmon,  Wheatland,  VoL  Trans. 
and  ^3;  3d.  Romanta  Hart,  \  ol.  Trans,  and  $1. 

Fwes.—Ut.  To  R.  Harmon,  jr.,  Wliealland,  Vol.  Trans. 
and  $3;  2d.  J.  P.  Sill,  Wheatland,  Vol.  Trans,  and  $2. 

Lamhs.—Ut.  To  R.  Harmon,  Jr.,  Vol.  Trans,  and  $2; 
2d.  Romanta  Hart,  $2. 

[The  commitlee  on  fine-wooled  sheep  stale  that  a  very 
fine  buck,  exhibited  by  D.  D.  T.  Moore,  of  Rochester,  coiihl 
not  be  noticed  on  account  oi  its  recent  introduction  into  the 
county.] 

The  undersigned,  two  of  the  Committee  appointed  to 
judge  on  Fine  Wooled  Siicep,  iiave  completed  the  labor 
assigned  to  tiic  whole;  (Mr.  Hart  being  a  competitor  could 
not  by  the  rule  .serve,  and  tli;;  other  members  of  the  com- 
jnittee  were  not  present.)  Your  Committee  proceeded  by 
examing  the  sheep  in  tlie  pens.  The  first  pen  was  No. 
244,  and  on  until  all  were  carefully  and  thoroughly  exami- 
ned, again  and  again.     In  awarding  premiums  your  com- 


mittee did  not  judge  from  the  fineness  of  the  wool  alone  on 
the  sheep,  but  coupled  the  size  of  the  animal  in  connection 
\\  ith  the  build,  so  as  to  embrace  all  the  properties  the  ani- 
mal contained  of  the  greatest  amount  of  interest  to  the  owner. 
On  the  whole,  your  Committee  would  further  report  that 
the  exhibition  of  fine  sheep  was  an  improvement  on  ail  pre- 
ceding years — and  believe  that  a  very  desirable  impetus  is 
being  had  in  propagating  fine  wool  in  our  County, 

Ashbel  a,  Hosmeu,  )    f, 
Cai.kb  K.  Hobbie,     \   ^"'■^• 

SWINE. 

^off;-*.— 1st.  To  Ilueh  .Mulholland,  Brighton,  Vol.  Tr, 
and  .$3;  2d.  Wm.  Buell,  $2;  3d.  A.  C.  Eobbie,  Irondequoit, 
Vol.  Trans,  and  $] . 

Sow  and  Pigs.-Ut.  To  M.Burns,  Gates,  $3;  2d.  M.  GtJ-- 
rett.  Gates,  $2,  .3d.  J.  Ondcrdonk,  Greece,  V.  Tr.  and  $1, 

BUTTER. 

Ten  powuh. — 1st.  To  F.  B.  Shearer,  $3;  2d.  John  Ay- 
rault, Vol.  Trans.  Discretionary  Premiums. — To  John  Row, 
2  vols.  Genesee  Farmer;  T.  Bingham,  2  vols.  Gen.  Farmer. 

Twenty  Ihs.  jiarked.,  made  in  3fay  or  June. — 1st.  To  E.  H. 
Barnard,'  Mendon,  .$3;  2d.  E.  J.  Opp,  Brighton,  Vol.  Tr.— 
[The  committe  state  that  a  lot  of  roll  Butter,  exhibited  by 
Sirs.  A.  A.  Hosmer,  W"as  justly  entitled  to  the  first  premit 
mium,  which  would  have  been  awarded  had  there  been  a 
sufficient  quantity.  Tlie  committe  awarded  to  Mrs.  Hos- 
mer a  discrcliona.iy  premium  of  f  1.  Bulter  of  superior  qual- 
ity and  flavor  was  brought  forward  by  two  of  the  commit- 
tee— especially  that  exhibited  by  Mrs.  H.  N.  Langworthy — 
which  could  not  be  ottered  for  competition,  3lr.  L.  being 

one  of  the  committee.]  

HONEY  AND  SUGAR, 

Te/i  pounds  Honey.— Ut.  To  T.  Wiltse.  S;-3;  2d.  Oliver 
Harroun,  Ogden,  2  vols.  Genesco  Farmer. 

Ten  pounds  ]\J"-^.>e  ^„gar.— 1st.  To  Alfred  Fitch,  Riga, 
$3;  2o.  M.  Garrett,  2  vols.  Gen.  Far.  [The  committee  also 
noticed  with  Mr.  Garrett's  Sugar,  a  superior  article  of  Maple 
Molasses,  Mr,  L.  True,  of  Ogden,  presented  a  fine  sample 
of  Sugar,  but  the  color  was  not  quite  equal  to  some  others.] 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS, 

Discretionary  Premiums  were  awarded  by  the  Committee, 
as  follows  : 

Pioius.—T-.  i).  Wright,  Rochester,  (Wright's  Cayuga 
Plow,\  $3;  N.  C.  Dayton,  Rush,  (Gang  Plow,)  Vol.  Tr.; 
R.  G.  benedict,  Rochester,  (12  plows  of  superior  workman- 
ship,) Vol.  Trans.;  Rapalje  &  Briggs,  Rochester,  (Burrall's 
Wheel  Plow;  Ruggels,  Nourse,  &  3Iason's  Eagle  Plow; 
Delano's  Diamond  I'low;  Side  Hill  Plow,  and  other  agri- 
cultural implements.)  Vol.  Trans.  [Daniel  Anthony,  of 
Rochester,  exhibited  a  Plow,  w  ith  a  joint  or  slide  in  the  end 
of  the  beam,  for  the  purpose  of  setting  tlie  beam  for  2  or  3 
horses.     Manufactured  in  Cayuga  county.] 

Cultivators.— v.  D.  Wright,  (Corn  Cultivator,  with  double 
pointed  steel  leelh,)  $1.  [L.  Wells,  of  Gates,  exhibited  Ide's 
Wheel  Cultivator,  manufactured  in  Orleans  county.  It  ap- 
peared to  the  committee  to  be  a  new  and  valuable  improve- 
ment. Carter  Evans,  of  Ogden,  exhibited  a  Cultivator 
similar  to  the  above,  wilh  a  double  joint,  and  an  additional 
wheel  in  the  centre  for  luieven  ground,] 

Straw  Cutters.— W.  A.  Chase,  Rochester,  (Sanford's  Pat- 
ent,) took  first  premium  last  year.  Taylor  and  Brown,  Ro- 
ohester,  (Jessup's  Patent,)  Vol.  Trans.  [Geo.  Catchiwle, 
Geneva,  exhibiled  a  Straw  and  Stalk  Cutter— a  very  good 
machine,  well  got  up.] 

Pcnnock  &  Peirce,  of  Chester  Co,.  Pa.,  exhibited  a  Seed 
and  Grain  Planter,  (for  sowing  in  drills.) 

H.  L.  Collins,  of  Peirinton,  exhibited  a  Corn  Planter  and 
Cultivator,  (J.  Putnam's  Patent.) 

Taylor  it  Broun,  (by  A,  M.  Badger.)  exlnbited  Grants 
Fanning  Mill,  Corn  and  Seed  Planters,  Corn  Shcller,  Pat- 
ent Churns,  and  other  well  made  implement.s— for  which 
the  commfttce  award  them  a  A'ol.  'I'rans. 

J.  C.  Rich,  Penfield,  Washing  Machine,  2  vols.  Gen.  Foi-. 

J.  Swift,  Clarkson,  exhibited  superior  Horse-Rake; — took 
first  premium  last  year. 

P.  D.  Wright,  exhibited  a  Gang  Clevis,  for  regulating  the 
depth  of  a  Plow  while  in  motion.  Anew  and  very  conve- 
nient arlicle.  

HORTICULTURE. 

Ticelve  varieti-s  of  Apples.— 1st.  To  H.  Hooker  {.Brigh- 
ton $2-  2d,  H.  Fellows,  Penfield,  Vol.  Trans.;  3d.  Samuel 
Briggs,  Brigiiton.  2  vols.  Gen.  Far.     [There  were  four  fine 
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collections  of  api)'es,  not  named,  which  were  not  considered 
by  the  committee  entitled  to  compete.] 

[Several  seedling  apples  were  presented,  but  none  of  them 
ware  considered  of  sufficient  merit  to  entitle  them  to  a  pre- 
mium.] 

Ticeive  Pears.— 1st.  To  Hall  Colby,  $1— (\'irgalieu.)— 
[Swan's  Orange  is  highly  recommended.] 

readies.— Bent  12— To  H.  N.  Langworthy,  $2.  Best 
seedling — 11.  N.  Langworthy,  (Langworthy's  late  Rare- 
Ripe,)  V'ol.  Trans. 

Qu/Yices—Hi.  Hay  ward,  Brighton,  |1. 

Grapes,  ripened  in  the  open  air. — 1st.  To  H.  N.  Langwor- 
thy, (Isabella,)  $2;  2d,  do.,  (Calawba,)  Vol.  Trans.;  Td. 
Z.  Burr,  Perrinton,  (Royal  ftiuscadino,)  2  vols.  Gen.  Far. 
[The  committee  adjudged  (hose  premiums  upon  (he  ground, 
that  they  should  by  their  awards  encourage  the  production 
of  such  varieties  as  were  of  the  greatest  utility.] 
Watermelon — \\.  K.  Langworthy,  (White  Imperial,) .. .  .fl 

Egg  Plant — C  F.  Crosman, 1 

Muskmelon —  do. 1 

Beets—  do.  1 

Celery — Jas.  Murray,  Irondequoit, 1 

Turneps—J.  l>onallan,  Greece,  (Altenham,) 1 

Sah'/i/ — N.    Haywnrd, 1 

Oyiions — H.  Leut weller,   ( v^-hite, ) 1 

Tomatoes — T.  Backus,  Rochester, 1 

If  the  funds  of  the  Society  wil.  permit,  the  committee  rec- 
ommend that  a  vol.  Trans,  be  presented  to  Zera  Burr,  for  a 
half-bushel  of  very  fine  Sweet  i'otaloes. 

[la  awarding  premiums  on  beets,  carrots,  and  turneps, 
tlie  com)iiittee  decided  upon  their  merits  as  table  vegetables.] 

NON-ENUMERATED  ARTICLES. 
Stoves. — Geo.  M.    Norton,    Rochester,    Cooking  Stove, 
(called  the  '•  Universe,")  a  superior  article.     Diploma. 

A.  K.  Amsden  &  Co.,  Rochester,  exhibited  Buck's  Cook- 
ing Stove;  also  Peckham's  (Utica)  Parlor  Stove.     Diploma 

Hitchcock  &  Co.,  Rochester,  exhibited  well-balanced  and 
apparently  accurute  counter  and  platform  Scales,  manufac- 
tured by  tlicm.     Diploma. 

Ezra  Taylor  &  C-o.,  Rochester,  exhibited  Bench  Vise, 
Refrigerator,  Portable  Shower  Baths,  &e.     Diploma. 

Hatch  &:  Co..  Rochester,  exhibited  Boots  and  Shoes  of 
superior  workmanship,  (the  leather  was  manufactured  by 
Churchell  &  Co.,  Rocliester. )     Diploma. 

Dr.  O.  Reynolds,  Webster,  exhibited  siperior  Bee-Hive. 
Took  first  premium  last  year. 

Poioh. — E.  Benedict,  \\'ebster,  exhibited  17  Fowls,  of  ex- 
traordinary size  and  in  excellent  condition,  (part  Dorkings.) 
Vol.  Trans.  J.  W.  Bissell,  Brigliton,  exhibited  6  Ostrich 
(orBucksco.)  Hens,  worthy  of  special  notice.  2  vols.  G.  Fur. 

Jno.  Parks,  Gates,  exhibited  a  Yorkshire  Hani,  put  up 
last  Chrisfmas,  (interesting  from  the  fact  of  its  being  cured 
to  siiii  tlie  English  market,)  in  excellent  condition.  Also, 
two  bladders  of  Lard,  put  up  at  the  same  time.  Tlieir  \\  Lite 
and  pure  appearance,  and  freeness  from  all  foreign  matter — 
the  sweet  taste  of  the  Lard,  without  the  rancidity  of  the 
Ara-erican  article — renders  it  an  article  of  great  inierest. — 
Lard  and  Hams  cured  in  this  manner  must,  at  a  tripling  or  no 
expense,  greatly  enhance  their  value  for  home  use  or  ex- 
portation. The  committee  recommend  them  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  society — and  that  Mr.  Parks  be  requested  to 
furnish,  recipes  for  curing  hams,  and  trying  and  putting  up 
lard  ;  and  award  to  Mr.  P.  a  vol.  Trans. 

Dr.  J.  J.  Treat,  of  Mendon,  exhibited  a  very  superior  arti- 
cle of  Smooth  Straw  Paste  Board,  of  his  own  manufacture. 

Pheljis,  Messenger  tSc  Farnham,  exhibited  a  forcing  and 

lifting  I'ump.  

LADIES  DEPARTMENT. 

Flannel. — Mrs.  N.  M,  Norton,  Perrinton,  .$  I ;  Mrs.  F.  B. 
Shearer,  Piltsford,  $1. 

Fulled  Cloth.— Mis.  M.  Brown,  Wheatland,  ,$o;  Mrs.  T. 
Bjnciiam,  Riga,  two  vols.  Genesee  Farmer. 

Quills. — Discretijnary  Premiums — Mrs.  A.  A.  Hosmcr, 
Riga,  1  quilt,  (neony  figure,)  §2.  Mrs.  Elisha  Harmon, 
Wheatland,  $l;'Mrs.  C.  C.  Gage,  Penlield,  fsl;  Mrs.  C. 
(Cogswell.  Rochester,  1  piece  patch  work,  (4UiJU  pieces,) 
$1.  [Miss  C.  Blackm^r,  Wheatland;  Mrs.  P.  Robinson, 
Scottsville,  quilts,  and  Mrs.  N.  M.  Norton,  cover'el;  whi(  h 
were  very  creditable.  Mrs.  H.  B.  Martin,  Clarkson,  silk 
quilt — quite  novel.] 

Mrs.  A.  Fitch,  Riga,  3  pairs  stockings,  .$1;  Mrs.  H.  B. 
Martin,  Clarkson,  ladies'  hose, "  (wool,)  .$1;  Mrs.  Selah 
Mathews,  Rochestsr,  1  pair  ladies'  worsted  hose,  $1. 

Mra.  A.  Fitch,  3  pieces  linen  cloth,  superior  articles,  V.  Tr. 


Mrs.  N.  M.  Norton,  1  piece  diaper,  2  vols.  Gen.  Far.;  Mrs. 
A.  A.  Hosmer,  1  piece  linen  drill,  2  vols.  Gen.  Far. 

Carpets. — Mrs.  A.  A.  Hosmer,  Riga,  wove  carpet,  $1. — 
[Mrs.  P.  Robinson,  Scottsville;  Mrs.  J.  Bo«woU,  Ciiih;  Mrs. 
D.  L.  Baily,  presented  rag  carpels;  very  creditable. 

Mrs.  J.  McGonegal,  Irondequoit,  and  Mrs.  I).  D.  T.  Moore, 
Rochester,  exhibted  steel  bead  purses;  very  rich. 

Miss  Octavia  Finch,  Wheatland,  pencil  drawings  and 
paintings. 

Mrs.  Simpson,  Rochester,  worsted  fire  board  cover. 

The  Committee  regret  that  so  few  articles  wore  exhibited  ; 
and  think  the  Ladies  of  Rochester  and  Monroe  county  are 
either  less  enterprising,  or  far  more  retiring,  than  their  sis- 
ters in  other  counties.  

PLOWING  MATCH. 

1st.  To  F.  B.  Shearer,  Pittsford,  (Livingston  County 
Plow,)  Coimans  Reports  and  $2;  2d.  Wm.  Buell,  Gates, 
(Wrights  Cayuga  Plow,)  Vol.  Trans,  and  $2;  3d.  L.  D. 
Mitchell,  Piltsford,  (Delano's  Diamond  Plow,)  2  vols.  Gen. 
Far.  and  .$2;  4th.  Jonathan  Ramsdell,  Perinton,  (Wiscon- 
sin Piow.)  $2. 

[The  Committee  regret  that  so  few  teams  were  were  en- 
tered ;  and  hope  that  more  interest  w  ill  be  taken  in  this 
important  branch  of  hus'oandry,  hereafter — jwrlicularly  by 
the  young  men  of  the  county.] 


THE  ANNUAL  ADDRESS 
Was  delivered  on  the  first  day  of  the  Fair,  by  Dr.  D.  Lek. 
It  was  able,  comprehensive,  and  appropriate,  and  was  listen- 
ed to  with  attention  and  satisfaction  by  a  large  audience. 

On  the  second  day,  an  address  was  delivered  by  J.  B. 
NoTT,  Corresponding  Sc(  retary  of  the  State  Ag.  Society. 

The  subjoined  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted,  at 
the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Nott's  address  : 

Resolved,  That  the  tlianks  of  this  Society  be  tendered  to 
J.  B.  Nott,  Esq.,  for  his  very  able  and  practical  address,  just 
delivered. 

Dr.  Lee  being  called  upon,  addressed  the  audience  lor 
nearly  an  hour,  in  an  impressive  manner. 

The  premiums  will  be  paid  by  the  Treasurer,  James  P. 
Fogg,  at  the  Rochester  Seed  Slore,  on  Saturdays.  All  pre- 
miums not  claimed  w  ithin  three  months  will  be  considered 
as  donations  to  the  Society. 

The  Society  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  Rochester  Seed 
Store,  on  the  Second  Tuesday  of  December  ensuing,  for  the 
election  of  Officers  for  1847— Vtt.  which  time  the  Committees 
on  Farms  and  Field  Crops  make  their  Reports. 

JOHN  H.  ROBLNSOlV,  Presidmt. 

D.  D.  T.  Moore,  Secretary  7'ro.  tern. 


To     PREVEJNT    TJIE    SmOKING     OF    A    LaMP. 

Smoke  is  the  result  of  ii-iiperfect  combustion. 
Combustion  is  always  imperfect  when  more  mat- 
ter is  decomposed,  than  is  consumed.  This  is 
evident  i^rom  the  foct  that  smoke  ma}'-  be  collect- 
ed and  burned.  To  prevent  the  smoking  of  a 
lamp,  therefore,  it  is  only  necessary  to  prevent 
the  decomposition  of  too  much  oil.  This  is  done 
by  lowering  the  wick  till  the  blaze  terminates 
without  smoke.  A  little  care  in  trimming.^,  lamp 
will  save  expense,  (an  unnecessary  waste  of  oil.) 
prevent  the  blackening  of  the  ceiling,  and  the 
oHensive  and  unwholesome  smell  occasioned  by 
the  smoke  of  a  lamp.  One  who  knows. 

To  DESTROY  Roaches.— Mix  a  table-spoonful 
of  red  lead  and  Indian  meal,  with  sufficent  tno- 
lasscs  to  make  a  thick  batter,  and  place  the  mix- 
ture at  night  on  a  plate  or  piece  of  board  on  the 
hearth,  or  in  the  closet  frequented  by  these  ver- 
min.    They  will  eat  it,  and  be  poisoned  by  it. 

Pearlash  mordant,  with  walnut  husks,  pro- 
duce the  color  called  nankeen. 
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HORTICULTURAL    DEPARTMENT- 


BY  P.  BARRY. 


Moarce  County  Fair — Horticultural  Department. 

There  was  quite  a  handsome  display  of  Fruit 
and  Vegetables  at  this  exhibition.  We  passed 
around  in  the  afternoon,  and  made  some  notes  of 
what  we  saw,  but  we  understood  that  some  par- 
cels of  fruit  had  then  been  taken  away. 

II.  N.  Lang  WORTHY,  of  Irondequoit,  had  fine 
Isabella,  Catawba,  and  Clinton  Grapes  ;  Virga- 
lieu  and  Swan's  Orange  Pear,  besides  Quinces 
and  Melons.  Zera  Burr,  of  Perrinton,  beauti- 
ful bunches  of  Royal  Muscadine  Grape,  ripened 
in  the  open  air.  These  were  the  finest  grapes 
exhibited.  Mr.  B.  had  also  fine  Isabellas,  and 
Apple  and  Pear  Quinces.  Pear-shaped  Quinces 
of  great  size  by  Dr.  E.  G.  Munn,  of  Gates. — 
Gen.  Harmon,  of  Wheatland,  Chas.  Powis,  of 
Greece,  Elias  Avery,  of  Greece,  N.  Hayward, 
of  Brighton,  H.  Fellows,  of  Penfield,  H.  Hook- 
er, Samuel  Briggs,  and  others  whose  names 
we  could  not  ascei-tain,  had  fine  collections  of 
Apples,  most  of  them  of  great  size  and  beauty. 
A  very  pleasant  fall  apple,  a  seedling,  was  ex- 
hibited by  N.  Hayward  ;  and  5  winter  varie- 
ties, said  to  be  seedlings,  by  Mr.  Donnalan,  of 
Greece. 

Vegetables  were  exhibited  byC.  F.  Grossman, 
of  Brighton,  Theodore  Backus,  Hugh  Mulhol- 
i,AND,  Rochester,  John  Donnalan,  of  Greece, 
and  Mr.  Murray,  of  Irondequoit.  The  Celery 
and  Cauliflower  of  the  latter  were  very  fine. — 
Mr.  Donnelan's  "  White  Stubble"  turnep  was! 
a  beautiful  article. 

We  hope  we  will  be  pardoned  for  suggesting  | 
the  propriety  of  procuring  a  suitable  place,  in 
future,  for  the  exhibitions  of  the  products  of  the 
^Gardens,  Orchards,  Dairies,  as  well  as  Domestic 
Manufactures,  of  this  County.  A  small  open 
shed,  in  the  fields,  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  a  prop- 
er place.  These  branches  of  industry  and  taste 
should  all  be  promoted,  and  this  can  only  be  done 
by  making  ample  arrangements  for  exhibiting 
what  may  be  brought  in.  The  apathy  which  has 
for  a  few  years  past  existed  in  relation  to  our 
Couhty  Fairs,  no  doubt  prevented  the  officers  of 
the  Society  from  making  any  extensive  prepara- 
tions ;  but  we  hope  that  the  spirit  now  awakened 
will  lead  to  great  improvement  on  the  arrange- 
ments of  this  and  the  several  previous  years. 


Fin«  Gooseberries. 

In  our  August  number  we  acknowledged  the 
receipt  of  12  varieties  of  Gooseberries  from 
Leslie  «&  Co.,  of  the  Toronto  Nursery.  They 
were  exhibited  in  the  Show  Case  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  this  city,  and  were  much  ad- 
mired. 

We  have  never  seen  Gooseberries  in  greater 
perfection  than  in  the  Toronto  Nursery,  and  in 


private  gardens  around  Toronto.  The  Goose- 
b3rry  is  a  favorite  dessert  fruit  with  old  country 
people,  and  is  also  much  used  by  them  for  jams, 
&;c.  It  is  a  delicious,  easily  produced  fruit,  and 
we  should  rejoice  to  see  more  attention  given  to 
it  in  this  country.  We  saw  some  splendid  speci- 
mens, as  large,  or  larger,  than  Green  Gage 
Plums,  sent  to  this  city  by  H.  P.  Norton,  Esq., 
of  Brockport,  who  is  quite  an  enthusiastic  ama- 
teur Horticulturist. 

The  following  varieties  have  been  grown  in 
our  own  grounds  for  several  years,  and  we  find 
them  to  succeed  well,  unaffected  by  the  mildew, 
a  fatal  foe  to  this  fruit  : 

IVarrhigton :  large,  oblong,  rouglush.  dark  red,  fine  fla- 
vored and  productive. 

jcritUli  Hero:  very  largo,  oblong,  smooth,  dull  red  and 
grfen  ;  flavor  fine  and  very  productive. 

Wiiite  Smith:  large,  oblong,  roughish,  p.ale  green  or  whi- 
tish :  an  abundant  bearer,  and  fine  flavored. 

Giem  Gascoig/ie:  round,  roughish,  pale  green,  medium 
size  ;  delicious. 

Crawford  :  oval,  medium  size,  slightly  hispid,  white  ; 
fine  flavor. 

Blacksmith  :  medium  size,  round,  smooth,  dark  purple  ; 
high  and  fine  flavored. 

Aston  Red:  large,  oblong,  rough,  light  red;  beautiful 
and  fine  flavored. 

Inm  Monger:  medium  size,  round,  roughish,  dark  brown ; 
delicious  flavor. 

Crou-ri  Bob:  large,  ob'ong,  .slightly  hispid,  dark  red  and 
green  ;  productive  and  fine  flavored — one  of  the  best. 

Green  Wave:  large,  smooth,  deep  green  ;  beautiful  and 
delicious. 

Allen's  Cfreen  :  medium  size,  roundish,  slightly  hispid, 
light  green  ;  very  fine. 

AJen's  Red  :  medium  size,  round,  roughish,  handsome 
and  fine. 

Protection  of  tender  Trees,  Shrubs,  and 
Plants. — All  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants,  suscep- 
tible of  injury  from  the  severity  of  winter,  should 
be  properly  protected  in  due  season.  Ailantus, 
and  all  soft-wooded  trees  transplanted  this  autumn, 
should  be  sheathed  up  with  straw,  and  have  earth 
banked  up  around  the  base,  and  covered  with 
litter  ;  this  will  carry  them  through  the  winter 
safely.  Tender  shrubs  may  be  treated  the  same 
way.  Roses  may  be  sheathed  up  in  straw,  or 
laid  and  covered  with  leaves  or  earth  ;  tender 
varieties  of  Grapes,  the  saine.  Beds  of  Bulbous 
roots  may  be  covered  a  few  inches  deep  with 
leaves.  Every  one  who  has  choice  trees  and 
plants  under  cultivation  will  look  around  now, 
and  see  what  attention  of  this  kind  tliey  may  re- 
quire.    This  may  serve  to  remind  them  of  it. 

A  Liberal  Patkon  of  Horticulture. — The 
Hon.  Theodore  Lyman  of  Brookline,  Mass., 
has  made  the  munificent  donation  of  $1,000  to 
the  Mass.  Flort.  Society,  "  to  be  invested  in  a 
permanent  manner,  for  the  encouragement  of 
tlie  growth  of  s.jch  kind  or  kinds  of  fruit  as  the 
government  of  the  Society  may  deem  advisable 
to  select."  We  wish  Mr.  Lyman  a  long  life,  to 
see  theyr?H7.5  of  his  generosity  enjoyed.  "Rich 
men  of  New  York,"  where  are  you  ?  Can  you 
do  nothing,  in  tliis-way,  to  establish  and  sustain 
amongst  you  an  in.stitution  like  the  Mass.  Socie- 
ty, to  do  honor  to  your  city  and  your  State  ? 
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To  Corresponilents. 

Seth  H.  Higbv,  Port  Byron.  Your  Pear, 
(No.  8,)  is,  we  are  pretty  sure,  the  Belle  el 
Bonne.  We  happened  to  have  some  specimens 
of  our  own  to  compare  it  with.  It  is  uncommon- 
ly productive,  bearing  in  great  clusters,  large 
size  and  fair — not  the  finest  quality,  but  a  very 
desirable  variety.  No.  9  we  think,  from  the  de- 
scription and  drawing,  is  the  Summer  Rose.  If 
you  had  sent  us  a  sample  we  could  have  been 
certain  on  this  point.  It  is  a  good,  productive 
Summer  Pear. 

Apples.— The  "Byron  Whiting,"  (No.  7,) 
which  5'ou  say  is  a  seedling,  is  a  beautiful  apple; 
but  we  think  not  so  rich  as  the  Fall  Pippin,  in 
UPC  about  the  same  time,  or  the  St.  Lawrence, 
which  comes  in  before  it,  but  will  keep  as  long. 
Still,  it  is  well  worthy  of  culture.  The  "  South- 
ern iSp]/"  is  also  a  good  fall  and  early  winter  fruit. 
Are  you  sure  these  are  both  seedlings?  We 
consider  these  two  among  the  best  of  the  great 
number  of  varieties  which  have  been  shown  us 
as  "seedlings"  this  season.  No.  4  is  not  the 
"Pumpkin  Russet."  It  is  called  here  the 
"  Cheesboro  Russet."  It  is  a  spongy,  poor  ap- 
ple. No.  10  is  not,  we  think,  the  Roxbury  Rus- 
set. It  was  picked  too  soon.  No.  1  is  grown 
here  as  the  American  Goldea  Pippin  ;  and  No.  2 
is  the  Monstrous  Pippin — or  Gloria  Mundi,  as 
you  have  it.  The  others  we  do  not  know. — 
Most  of  them  were  so  strongly  perfumed  with 
the  Grapes  that  we  could  not  judge  of  their  flavor 
correctly. 

Your  "Port  v/lne  Grape*'  is  tlie  Alexander, 
■\vith  large  pulp  and  seeds,  and  altogether  quite 
inferior  to  the  Isabella,  Catawba,  or  Clinton. 

Thomas  Peck,  West  BIoo?nJield.  We  do  not 
know  the  names  of  your  apples.  The  large  one 
is  sprightly  and  agreeable,  but  too  dry.  The 
small  ones  were  badly  bruised  ;  they  seem  to  be 
very  tender  and  pleasant,  but  not  at  all  equal  to 
many  others  ripening  at  the  same  time. 

John  Donnellan,  Greece.  Your  Fameuse 
are  beautiful.  This  we  class  with  the  very  best 
late  autumn  and  early  winter  apples.  Those 
marked  "  Seek-no-further"  are  the  Vandervere, 
a  very  fine  fruit. 

Pomme  des  Lisles  seems  to  be  a  fine  flavored 
fruit,  but  this  specimen  is  deficient  in  juice.  We 
will  be  glad  to  know  more  about  this,  as  it  is 
highly  prized  in  Canada.  The  streaked  Gilli- 
flower,  and  large  Russet,  called  "Cheeseboro," 
are  both  inferior  fruits,  not  worthy  of  a  place  in  a 
choice  collection.  The  "  seedlings,"  being  win- 
ter varieties,  we  can  only  say  they  look  well. 

John  Doug  all,  Esq.,  Sandwich,  C.  W. — 
Your  "  Roseau"  is  not  the  "  Black  Detroit," 
known  as  such  here.  The  Detroit  is  usually  lar- 
ger, more  flat  in  form,  will  keep  2  months  lon- 
ger, an  1  is,  we  fliink,  richer  and  better,  though 
the  "Roseau"  is  a  nice,  pleasant,  fall  apple. — 


The  "  La  Bute,"  which  you  say  is  a  seedling,  is 
a  very  beautiful  looking  apple  ;  this,  and  its  large 
size,  make  it  worthy  of  cultivation,  even  if  the 
quality  be  ordinary.  It  is  not  yet  in  settson  but 
we  should  say  it  is  rather  coarse  grained  and  acid. 
We  will  be  much  obliged  if  you  will  send  us  a 
few  specimens,  when  in  season,  and  some  account 
of  its  bearing,  habits,  &c. 

A.  G.  Melvin,  Webster.  Salt,  if  judiciously 
applied,  is  good  for  Plum  Trees;  otherwise  it 
may  be  destructive.  Tlie  best  way  to  apply  it, 
is  to  strew  it  over  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
allow  it  to  be  washed  by  the  rains,  and  reach  the 
roots  gradually.  It  may  be  spread  a  fourth  of  an 
inch  deep.  If  brine  be  applied  it  should  besprink- 
led over  the  surface  ol  the  ground  evenly,  and 
let  it  percolate  through  the  earth  until  it  reaches 
the  roots.  Loosening  the  ground,  and  pouring 
it  in,  as  you  say  you  have  done,  is  a  very  likely 
way  to  injure  one's  trees.  We  would  advise,  as 
we  have  often  done,  persons  experimenting  to  go 
about  it  cautiously  and  as  fully  informed  on  the 
subject  as  possible.  The  unqualified  remark 
upon  which  you  acted  was  inserted  by  the  print- 
er to  fill  up  a  column — but  is  correct,  in  fact, 
notwithstanding  its  brevity. 

Supporting  Autumn  planted  Trees. 

S.  G.  Perkins,  Es].  of  Boston,  one  of  the  most 
experienced  horticulturists  in  the  country,  in  an 
article  in  the  Horticulturist  on  "Transplanting 
Trees  in  Summer,"  reconmiends  the  foUo.ving 
mode  of  supporting  trees  planted  in  the  fall,  in- 
stead of  staking  them  in  the  ordinary  way : 

"  Wlien  titanilarJ  trees  are  transplanted  in  the  fall  or  au- 
tumn, it  is  best  to  support  them  with  a  cone  of  earth,  about 

J 2  or  13  inches  high,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the 
tree.  (See  figure.)  This 
mode  is  far  preferable  to 
staking,  as  it  supports 
them  in  an  upright  posi- 
tion without  chafing  the 
tree,  as  a  stake  is  apt  U't 
do  ;  besides  tha  earth 
covers  and  protects  the 
newly  plnnted  roots  from 
the  effects  of  the  winter's 
frost,  which  will  heave 
them,  if  the  ground  be 
moist,  unless  they  are 
\vell  mulched  or  covered 
with  litter. 

Standard  trees,  when 
transplanted    in  autuma 
in  the  ordinary  way,  will 
Conical  mowtd  to  support  be   found   in   the    spring 

a  transplanted  tree.  perfectly  upright,  if  treat- 

in  this  manner,  and  the  earth  may  be  then  levelled,  and  the 
tree  will  remain  firm  in  its  position."  ■■ 

Thousands  of  trees  are  lost  every  year  from 
the  lack  of  proper  support,  and  from  the  ground 
being  left  bare  around  them.  See  remarks  in 
another  place,  on  })rotection. 

Society  is  like  a  gla>s  of  ale — the  dregs  go  to 
the  bottom,  the  froth  and  scum  to  the  surface, 
and  the  substance  or  the  better  portion  remains 
about  the  centre. 
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Conate5>s  of  Luiiay  Pear. 
This  is  a  new  French  Pear  of  the  finest  quality 
A  young  tree,  imported  in  1844,  bore  last  year 
and  this ;  and  we  are  satisfied  that  it  will  become 
a  very  valuable  and  popular  fruit.  The  only 
place  where  wc  have  seen  it  noticed,  is  in  Hov- 
ey's  Magazine  for  Aug.  last,  (1843.)  It  is  there 
stated  that  Col.  Wilder  imported  it  from  France, 
in  1841  or  2,  among  other  new  kinds. 


Size  medium,  about  as  large  as  a  Julienne, 
which  it  somewhat  resembles.  Form,  regular 
obovate,  tapering  regularly  from  the  eye  to  the 
stem,  where  it  terminates  obtusely  and  is  some- 
what swollen.  Stem,  over  an  inch  long,  mode- 
erately  thick,  enlarged  at  the  end  next  tlie  branch 
as  many  are;  slightly  curved,  and  inserted  in  a 
very  shallow  cavity.  Eye,  medium  size,  open 
in  a  smooth  shallow  basin.  Flesh,  white,  melt- 
ing and  juicy,  with  a  rich  and  delicious  flavor. 
Ripe  in  October. 

The  most  rapid  growing  Maple. 

How  many  persons,  undertaking  to  improve 
new  and  bare  i)laces,  arc  at  a  loss  for  what  trees 
to  plant  for  immediate  effect !  "  Something 
which  will  grow  fast,"  is  to  them  the  great  de- 
sideratum of  life.  To  talk  to  such  persons  about 
steady  an  J  slow  growing  trees — beeches  and 
oaks — is  like  talking  to  the  manager  of  the  ele,?- 
tric  telegraph  about  the  advantages  of  the  old 
fashioned  mail  coaches. 

We  must  have  the  pleasure  of  recommending 
to  such  persons  that  excellent  tree,  the  Silver 
Maple,  Acer  eriocarpvm.  It  is,  we  believe,  to 
be  had  in  all  the  large  nurseries;  though  indige- 
nous here  and  there,  it  is  seldom  planted  as  an 
ornamental  tree  north  of  New-.Iersey.  It  is  a 
large  and  handsome  tree,  with  leaves  as  large  as 
those  of  the  Sugar  Maple,   but  more  delicately 


formed,  and  with  asilveryor  downy  under  surface. 

But  the  habil  of  the  tree  is  quite  distinct  from 
the  other  maples.*  When  it  has  once  formed  a 
head,  its  branches  begin  to  decline  or  droap 
slightly,  with  just  enough  of  a  sweep  to  be  grace- 
ful, but  not  sufficient  to  amount  to  a  weeping 
wood.  In  short,  with  its  pleasing  habit,  clean 
foliage,  and  smooth  bark,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  of  trees. 

As  regards  its  rapidity  of  growth,  it  is  quite 
remarkable.  We  do  not  know  any  fairer  wood- 
ed tree,  except  the  Elm  and  the  Abele,  which 
sooner  throws  a  fine  shade.  As  compared  with 
the  Sugar  Maple,  its  growth  is  double.  In  five 
years  it  really  makes  a  fine  large  head.  And 
as  a  recommendation  of  still  greater  importance, 
we  may  add  that  it  will  thrive  in  almost  any  tol- 
erable soil,  from  a  light  sand  to  a  strong  clay 
loam. — Horticulturist. 

We  join  the  Horticulturist  in  recommending 
this  Maple  to  all  who  wish  a  fine  tree,  that  will 
grovjfast.  We  have  seen  splendid  specimens  in 
Philadelphia  and  Burlington,  not  over  10  or  15 
years  old,  that  look  venerable,  in  point  of  size, 
already.  The  new,  snow}-,  maple-leaved  Abele, 
is  also  a  beautiful  and  striking  tree,  of  very  rap- 
id growth.  The  Ailantus  is  another,  and  the 
Pawlonia,  recently  iitioduced,  seems  not  much 
behind  any  of  them.  These  all  grow  rapid 
enough  to  suit  the  most  impatient.  They  can  all 
be  had  at  the  nurseries. — Ed. 


Fruit  Stealing. 

The  following  is  from  the  Barre  (Mass.)  Ga- 
zette. The  editor  should  be  made  an  honarary 
member  of  all  the  anti-thieving  societies  in  the 
country.  He  is  certainly  entitled  to  "//«(?  hat;" 
for  a  cranium  from  which  such  wisdom  emanates 
ought  to  be  pro[)crly  "protected."  Hear  him 
hold  forth :  M. 

"Some  one  or  nioro  sr-onndrels  robbed  a  prach  (rco  on 
the  premises  of  Dr.  Joseph  N.  15ates,  on  Sunday  night,  and 
not  conleiii  with  bearing  o.*i'  the  ripe  fruit,  broke  down  a 
branch  two  or  three  inches  in  diameter  and  carried  it  away. 
It  was  a  rare  kind  of  tree,  whicli  Dr.  B.  had  carefully  cultiva- 
ted for  two  or  three  years,  and  had  just  commenced  bearing. 

'■Tliere  is  no  punishment  l>y  statute  or  lynch  law  half 
severe  enoiiiili  for  such  scoundrels.  They  ought  to  have 
their  eyes  picked  out  with  hot  jiinchers,  tlieir  flesh  filled 
Willi  needk's,  their  hands  drop  off  wiili  rot,  their  tongue.'! 
oaten  with  vile  maggots,  their  ears  grubbed  out  wilii  dull 
linives,  their  feet  roasted  over  burning  coals,  tlicir  knees 
stuck  llirough  with  rusty  skewers,  their  hair  pulled  out  by" 
slow  weights,  their  noses  ground  off  with  rasps,  their  jaws 
taken  off  with  dull  saws,  their  throats  filled  with  melted 
pitch,  their  teeth  drawn  out  one  l)y  one,  their  legs  worn  off 
by  travelling  on  scorpions,  tlieir  bowels  shot  into  with  Mex- 
ican copper  grape,  their  backs  opened  by  cats  drawn  back- 
wards and  healed  by  aqua  forlis,  and  then  be  drawn  by 
the  magnetic  t^degrapli  over  four  thousand  miles  of  stump 
fence.  In  addition,  they  should  be  held  to  pay  a  smart  fine 
and  all  damages." 


It  is  said  a  plantation  of  the  Alpine  strawber- 
rv  yields  fruit  the  same  season  it  is  made. 

The  whole  of  human  virtue  may  be  reduced  to 
speaking  truth  always,  and  doing  good  to  others. 
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Meteorological,  Hortcultural  and  other  Ob- 
servations, made  at  Rochester. 

BY   LEANDER    WETHERELI,. 

Rochester  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  tlie 
Genesee  River,  seven  miles  south  from  its  en- 
trance into  Lake  Ontario.  Latitude  43°  8'  17" 
N.  liOngitLide  170°  51'  West  from  Greenwich. 
Elevation  above  tide  water  50G  feet. 

It  is  a  fact  well  established  by  observation, 
that  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  does  not 
sink  as  low  in  Rochester,  by  many  degrees,  as 
in  Auburn,  Utica,  Albany,  Springfield,  Worces- 
ter and  Boston,  places  near  the  same  parallel  of 
latitude.  The  fact  is  probably  owing  to  the 
proximity  of  the  Lake 

The  average  mean  temperature  of  Rochester,  for  the  last 

14  years,  is 46. .54  degrees. 

Of  Auburn,  18  years,    46.78         " 

"    Utica,  20  years,   45.61         " 

"    Albany,  20  years,   48.26        " 

"    Trenton,  N.  J.,  for  1844,    52.50         " 

•'    St.  Louis,  IMo.,  1836,   55.^0         " 

"    Nashville,  Tenn.,  1844, 59.92 

The  lowest  degree  that  the  mercury  sunk,  the 
present  year,  was  one  degree  above  Zero,  (Feb. 
19th. )  The  higllGSt  tll.lt  it  '-"s^^-  ^vas  (July  10th, ) 
96  degrees.     Range,  95  degrees. 


Rochester,  1846. 

Jan. 

2.18  inches 

Feb. 

2.92       " 

March, 

1.53       " 

April, 

1.13       " 

May, 

2.34       " 

June, 

4.96       " 

July, 

2.49       " 

August 

3.85       " 

Sept. 

2.76       " 

Monthly  mean 

1846. 

1845 

<SV.  Loins, 

1836. 

Jan.         27.56  ( 

legrees. 

28.05  degrees. 

29.5  de 

grees. 

Feb.        22.79 

28.10 

34.5 

March,    34.80 

38.41 

42.7 

Anril.      47.36 

46.4^ 

58.6 

May,'     60M 

53.73 

G5.2 

June,      64.45 

64.66 

73.1 

July,       69.87 

69.58 

78.1 

August,  69.86 

69.35 

74.6 

Sept.       65.71 

58.80 

00.9 

The  changes  in  the  temperature  are  sudden 
and  great — often  varying  40°  in  a  few  hours. 

The  last  frost  in  the  Spring  was  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  22d  of  May ;  and  the  first  this  Au- 
tumn Oct.  3d,  (slight.) 

The  prevailing  wind  at  Rochester,  for  the  last 
14  years,  West;  at  Auburn,  for  18  years,  N. 
W.  and  S.;  at  Utica,  20  years,  West;  at  Alba- 
ny, 20  years,  South. 

The  average  quantity  of  rain  at  Rochester,  for  the  last 

13  years, - 29.95  inches. 

Auburn,  for  17  years, 33.73  " 

Utica,  18  years, 49.80  " 

Albany,  2()  years, 40.30  " 

Worcester,    1844,    37.85  " 

Rochester,        '•      26.17  " 

Trenton,N.  J.  "      23.  " 

LambertviUe,  N.  J.,  1844,    40.,319  " 

1841,  57.3S5  " 

Charleston,  S.   C,    1844,   .36.39  " 

Nashville,  Tenii.,  1840, .59.14  " 

"         1841 61.70  " 

"  '•         1844,      42.27  " 

Greatest  range  of  thermoirieter  observed  at 
Nashville,  within  io  years,  117  degree.s — from 
99  degrees  in  1829,  to  18  below  Zero  on  Janu- 
ary 26th,  1832. 

The  greatest  range  that  I  have  known  was  last 
year,  102 — from  Zero  in  Jan.  to  102  in  July. 

The  medium  annual  temperature  of  tlie  whole 
earth  is  said  to  be  50  degree.s,  2^  degrees  higher 
than  the  annual  mean  of  Rochester  for  18  15. 


Below  is  the  Rain  Gauge  for  Rochester,  1846 
and  1845— and  for  Charleston  S.  C,  in  1844: 

1845.  Charleslo7i,  1844. 

3.51  inches.  2.21  inches. 

2.01  "  2.33       " 

2.02  "  4.20  " 
2.49  "  1..50  " 
2.65  "  2.14  " 
4.48  "  1.80  " 
2.75  •'  0.45  " 
2.77  '••  7.38  " 
4.32  "  4.95       " 

The  following  table  gives  a  comparative  view 
of  the  time  of  the  blossoming  of  fruit  at  Roches- 
ter and  St.  Louis : 

Rochester.  St.  Louis. 

Apricots  April,  14th, March,  5th, 

Peaches,       "       24th, "        25th. 

Cherries,      "       24th, April  3d. 

Plums,  "       24!h, "      3d. 

Apples,         "       29th, "      10th. 

Gooseberries,       19th, "      10th. 

Pears,  May,    2d,  "      lOlh. 

.4pricots  ripe,  July  13t]i, July  14th. 

Plums  ripe,  July  21st,    July  17th. 

Cherries  ripe,  June  1st, June  12th. 

Tiie  season  has  been  remarkably  warm  and 
productive  over  our  entire  country — fruit  abund- 
ant and  delicious,  though  injured  in  some  InC':^!!- 
ties  by  insects. 

In  1843  we  had  145^  fair  days,  and  219^ 
cloudy;  85  on  which  rain  fell ;  71  on  v.^hich  snow 
fell;  16  on  which  rain  and  snow  fell.  In  1844 
we  had  170  fair  days,  and  196  cloudy;  124  on 
which  rain  fell;  70  snow  fell;  9  rain  and  snow. 
In  1845  we  had  154^  fair  days,  and  2101  cloudy; 
105  rain  fell;  74  snow  fell;  17  rain  and  snow. 

The  year  past  has  been  remarkable  for  fair 
weather — more  so  than  any  one  previous  for  five 
years.  We  had  good  sleighing  through  the  win- 
ter— but  little  mud  in  the  spring — vegetation 
came  forward  early — the  suminer  uncominonly 
warm  over  our  country,  rather  dry — crops  good. 
The  autumn  unusually  pleasant — the  first  half  of 
September  uncommonly  warm,  the  first  half 
monthly  mean  being  71.90  degrees — the  mean 
for  the  month  being  59.61  degrees. 

The  first  half  of  October  very  pleasant.  On 
the  13th  we  had  an  uncommon  fall  of  rain.  It 
began  to  rain  about  3i  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  rained  incessantly  until  evening — when  the 
wind  cliangcd  and  the  clouds  passed- away,  and 
followed  by  a  pleasant  day.  The  quantity  of 
rain  that  fell  on  the  13th,  was  2.-32  inches — a 
greater  quantity  than  I  have  known  to  fall  in  one 
day  for  6  years.  Rain  Gauge  for  the  first  half 
ofOctober,  3. .52  inches. 


The  noblest  spirits  are  those  which  turn  to 
heaven  not  in  tlie  hour  of  sorrow,  but  in  that  of 

joy- 

Just  anger  makes  our  .sympathies  more  ten- 
der, as  a  hot  climate  brings  forth  spices  as  well 
as  poisons. 

We  praise  men  for  fighting,  and  punish  chil- 
dren for  doing  the  same  thing  precisely. 
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More  on  Grafts,  &e. 

Induced  by  some  remarks  in  the  July  number 
of  the  ('  Farmer,"  I  was  led,  contrary  to  my  own 
convictions,  to  cut  from  an  apple-tree,  (on  which 
nearly  two  dozen  young  grafts  were  growing,) 
all  the  young  shoots  from  the  stumps,  or  stocks, 
(on  which  the  grafts  were  set,)  in  order,  as  the 
writer  stated,  to  give  the  gral'ts  a  better  opportu- 
nity to  grow.  The  quantity  removed  was  con- 
siderable, and  immediately  all  the  grafts,  except  a 
few  that  were  set  on  short  stumps,  (i.  e.  had 
branches  growing  a  few  inches  below  them,)  ap- 
peared to  suspend  all  action  ;  the  leaves  contract- 
ed, the  ends  of  many  of  them  died  as  if  scorched 
by  the  sun.  Al\er  remaining  in  this  state  two  or 
three  weeks,  till  a  new  set  of  young  shoots  start- 
ed up,  the  grafts  revived  and  now  appear  to  be 
doing  tolerably  well.  Whether  this  experiment 
should  be  considered  decisive  or  not,  I  will  not 
say.  The  effect,  at  any  rate,  was  very  marked, 
and  I  could  assign  no  other  reason  for  it  than  the 
siulden  removal  of  so  much  of  the  foliage. 

The  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  I  take  to 
be  this :  By  the  removal  of  the  young  shoots, 
liie  grti^g  v/ere  placed  in  the  situation  o^ over-fed 
young  animals;  or  rather,  peviiaps,  of  cvcr4a.d:cd 
young  laborers,  or  both  ;  and  being  unable  to 
perform  the  task  required  of  them,  (viz.,  that  of 
digestion,  assimilation,  &c.,)  they  sunk  for  a 
Jiuie  under  their  increased  labors,  until  either  the 
young  shoots  came  again  to  their  assistance,  or 
the  parent  tree  adapted  itself  to  the  change. — 
The  tree  had  quite  a  full  top. 

As  my  remarks  on  the  subject  af  Grafts,  Pru- 
ning, &c.,  are  somewhat  scattered,  I  will  here 
repeat  the  substance  of  them  in  few  words,  for 
the  convenience  of  those  who  may  wish  either  to 
consult  them,  or  to  compare  them  with  observa- 
tions and  experiments  of  their  own. 

1.  Grafts. — If  these  have  been  set  on  small 
trees  by  cutting  off  the  entire  head,  or  on  the  na- 
ked branches  of  a  large  tree;  i.  e.,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  foot  or  more  from  the  body  of  the  tree 
without  any  lateral  branches  below  them,  I  would 
remove  only  a  part  of  the  young  shoots,  (those 
most  in  the  way,)  and  leave  the  othe/s  to  grow. 
At  the  season  for  pruning,  i.  e.,  after  the  tree 
has  done  growing  for  the  season,  remove  the 
res*.  I'rune  as  close  as  you  please  at  this  time, 
or  before  the  leaves  appear,  but  cautiously  after- 
wards. Similar  remarks  apply  also  to  budded 
stocks. 

2.  Pruning. — Trees  should  be  well  pruned  at 
the  time  of  transplanting.  All  broken  and  shat- 
tered roots  should  be  pared  smoothly  off.  [  be- 
lieve the  neglect  of  this  is  not  only  one  reason 
why  many  trees  die  prematurely,  but  also  why 
young  shoots  that  spring  from  the  roots  of  larger 
trees,  commonly  called  "  suckers,"  are  not  con- 
sidered as  good  stocks  for  budding  and  grafting, 
as  seedling  stocks.  Suckers  taken  with  the 
roots  mangled  and  torn,  seldom  thrive.     On  the 


other  hand,  if  the  roots  be  treated  as  above  di- 
rected, though  barely  sufficient  to  support  the 
tree,  even  suckers  will  seldom  fail  of  becoming 
healthy  trees.  They  require,  howevei",  more 
careful  management  for  the  first  year  or  two,  in 
the  way  of  watering,  judicious  pruning,  &c. 

In  regard  to  the  annual  Pruning,  I  would  pre- 
fer that  it  be  done  in  the  spring,  (unless  with 
those  trees  that  bleed  profusely  at  that  time,)  be- 
fore the  leaves  appear ;  or  in  Autumn,  (say 
Aug.  or  Sept.)  when  the  trees  have  done,  or 
nearly  done,  growing  for  the  season.  At  the 
same  time  I  would  use  my  knife  at  limes  during 
the  growing  season,  whenever  I  saw  a  special 
occasion  for  it ;  as  in  giving  a  proper  shape  to 
the  head  of  the  tree,  and  in  removing  superflu- 
ous branches  when  it  could  be  done  with  safety.. 
But  whenever  pruning  is  done,  let  it  be  done 
neatly. 

Trees  newly  transplanted  sometimes  appear 
to  do  well  till  towards  mid-summer,  when  they 
show  signs  of  decay.  The  leaves  wither,  be- 
come leathery,  die  in  part,  &c.  At  such  times 
they  should  have  immediate  attention.  A  por- 
tion of  the  branches  should  be  cut  away  to  pre- 
vent too  frreat  eyapoi-ixtiGr.,  miu  the  trees  should 
be  freely  watered. 

Afier  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject,  much 
must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  those  concerned. 
No  set  of  directions  will,  I  am  persuaded,  apply 
to  every  Ccise.  In  wet  seasons  less  caution  is 
prehaps  necessaiy.  In  severe  drouths  gi-eater 
care  will  be  requisite.  Climate,  also,  may  have 
its  influence  ;  and  a  system  of  management  ad- 
apted to  our  climate,  may  not  be  entirely  success- 
ful in  another.  Even  in  our  own  variable  climate 
the  same  system  may  not  always  be  equally  suc- 
cessful. Hence  the  necessity  of  studying  the 
nature  and  habits  of  trees  in  order  to  adapt  our- 
selves to  circumstances.  As  a  general  rule,  I 
would  say,  '  Use  the  knife  sparingly  when  the 
trees  are  in  full  growing  ;'  nor  would  I  cut 
much  late  in  the  fall  or  during  the  winter,  ex- 
cept in  clipping  the  ends  of  branches,  where  this 
operation  may  be  necessary.  If  the  trees  be 
stinted  in  growth,  cut  more  freely,  sci'ape,  wash, 
dig,  &c.,  but  do  not  use  the  knife  when  the  hoe 
or  spade,  and  the  watering-pail,  would  answer 
a  better  purpose.  H. 

Fairporf,  Aug.,  1846. 

Economy  in  Cooking  Cranberries. —  To 
each  quart  of  berries,  soon  after  putting  on  to 
cook,  add  a  tea-spoonful  of  saleratus.  This  neu- 
tralizes the  acid,  and  one-fourth  the  sugar  usual- 
ly used  renders  thorn  more  palateable  than  when 
cooked  in  the  common  way. 

The  above  from  an  exchange  paper  is  doubt- 
less correct,  and  the  same  mode  will  apply  to  ex- 
cessively sour  apples  or  other  kinds  of  fruit. — 
Care  should  \>e  taken,  however,  not  to  apply  too 
much  saleratus,  otherwise  the  flavor  will  be  de- 
stroyed.— Ohio  Cult. 
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Horiictiltural  Exhibition  in  Rociiistcr. 

An  Exhibition  of  the  "Horticultural  Society 
of  the  Valley  of  the  Genesee,"  was  held  in  this 
city  on  the  10th  of  September,  as  noticed  in  our 
last  number.  The  following  schedule  of  contri- 
butions has  been  copied  from  the  books  of  the 
Secretary. 

Many  collections  were  brought  in  without 
names, — and  others  were  brought  in  so  late  that 
the  Secretary  could  not  register  them  in  detail. 
The  Committees,  we  are  informed,  do  not  intend 
to  report  until  the  close  of  the  year. 

Apples. — Hon.  \V.  Pitkin:  King,  Golden  Russet,  Esojuis 
Spitzenhorg,  English  Russet,  FallJenneting,  Pomme  cFApi. 
H.  Hooker:  Yellow  Ne\Mown  Pippin,  Hooker.  Cheescboro 
llu-iset,  Black  Giliflowef  Fameuse,  English  Russet,  Pomme 
Grise,  Yellow  BellHowei",  20  ounce  apple.  Autumn  Beauty, 
K.  I.  Greening,  Durham  Sweeting,  Sweet  Pearmain,  Gold- 
en Rus.set.  H.  N.  Langworthy  :  Sweet  Rough,  Earley  Joe, 
bt.  Lawrence.  E.  B.  Strong  :  Red  and  Green  Sweeting, 
Baldwin,  Roxbury  Russet,  R.  I.  Greening.  31.  Galusha: 
27  varieties,  including  Roxbury  Russet,  Black  and  Cornish 
Giliflower,  Yellow  BelUiower,  Pomme  Grise,  R.  1.  Green- 
ing. G.  C.  Gillet  :  1'^  varieties,  including  Orange  or  Low- 
ell, and  29  ounce  Pippin.  H.  Gay  :  30  varieties,  including 
Northern  Spy,  20  ounce  Pippin,  ilojker,  &c.  T.  H.  Hy- 
att :  20  varieties,  including  two  seedlings,  Cornish  Gili- 
fiower,  R.  I.  Greening,  Esopus  Spitzenberg.  Black  Giliflow- 
cr.  James  Lennon,  2  varieties.  E.  F.  Smith,  1  variety 
Pumpkin  Sweet,  very  large.  M.  B.  Seward,  Hawley  ap- 
ple, very  fine.  W.  I.  Hall,  3  varities.  C.  Mumf'>rd,  1  va- 
riety. John  H.  Thomson,  1  variety.  Z.  Burr,  2  varieties, 
L.  A.  Ward,  1  variety.  W.  R.  Smith,  Macodon,  1  variety. 
W.  E.  Arnold,  8  varieties.  S.  Strowger,  Penfield,  1  variety. 
S.  Moulson,  Rocliester  Nursery,  Alexander  apple.  Bissell 
&  Hooker,  Commercial  Nursery,  13  varieties — Roxbury 
Russet,  Baldwin,  Holland  Pippin,  Pomme  Grise,  Esopus 
jSpitzenberg,  Sweet  Pearmain,  R.  L  Greening,  Swaar, 
<;rreen  Sweeting,  Fall  Pippin,  Red  Siberian  Crab.  Ellwan- 
ger  &  Barry,  of  the  Mt,  Hope  Nurseries,  40  varieties — Ken- 
orick's  Autumn,  American  Summer  Pearmain,  Corse's  Indi- 
an Prince,  I'ortcr,  Summer  Scarlet  Pearmain.  Maiden's 
Blush,  Scarlet  Golden  Pippin,  Autumn  Strawberry,  Golden 
Reinette,  Reinette  Bauman,  Great  Cassler  Reinelte,  Rein- 
ette  Franche,  Reinette  Versailles,  Reinette  d'lslande, 
Towne,  Fleiner,  Dyer,  Yellow  BelUiower,  Blue  Pearmain, 
Baldwin,  Ortley,  Jonathan,  Red  Calville,  White  Spitzen- 
barg,  Pound  Sweeting,  Pumpkin  Russet  Sweeting,  Grafton 
Sweeting,  Sawyer  Sweeting,  Golden  Sweeting,  Golden 
"Russet  (English,)  Golden  Russet,  (American,)  Yellow  In- 
geatrie,  Lady  Apple,  Montalivet,  Vermillion  d'Espagne, 
Bee  d'Oie,  Belle  I'houin,  Bardin,  Rallay. 

Pears. — Hon.  W.  Pitkin  :  7  var.,  including  .Summer  Bon- 
'Chretien,  and  Swan's  Egg.  H.  Hooker  :  3  var. — Steven's 
Genesee,  Green  Chisel,  &c.  E  B.  Strong:  Bleeker's  Mead- 
ow. H.  N.  Langworthy  :  3  var.,  including  Swan's  Orange 
(Onondaga  Seedling.)  L.  A.  Ward,  7  var.  W.  R.  Smith, 
9  var.  M.  F.  Reynolds,  Brown  Burre.  T.  R.  Roby, 
Brockport  :  White  Doyenne,  Gray  do.,  iScc.  M.  Galusha  : 
3  var. — Seckel,  Grey  Doyenne,  Rushmore's  Bonchretien. 
G.  C.  Gillet,  Le  Roy  :  8  var. — White  and  Grey  Doyenne, 
Bezi  de  la  Motte,  Seckel,  Summer  Bonchretian,  Rousselet 
de  Rheims,  &c.  IL-  Gay  :  19  var. — Seckel,  White  Doy- 
enne, Rushmore's  Bonchretian,  Rousselet  de  Rheims,  Gan- 
sel's  Bergamot,  «Scc.,  6cc.  Jas.  Lennon  :  2  var.  ^L  Cha- 
pin.  Summer  Bonchretien.  S.  Moulson  :  2  var. — Winter 
Bell,  Summer  Bonchretien. 

EUwanger  &  Barry  :  62  var.  Pnars — Bartleft,  White  Doy- 
fiaiii  or  Virgalieu,  Doyenne  Gris,  Doyenne  d'Ete,  Julienne, 
Summer  Rose,  Seckel,  Fulton,  Steven's  Genesee,  Calebasse, 
Ananas,  St.  Ghislain,  Beui're  Diel,  Beurre  d'Amalis,  Beurre 
d'Automne,  Beurre  Coloma,  Beurre  Cliaptal,  Beurre  Gris 
or  Brown,  I3urre  Easter,  Ambrosia,  Belmont,  Louise  Bonne 
c'e  Jersey,  Swan's  Orange,  JMonarch,  Heathcot,  Countess 
ofLunay,  Bergamot  Cadette,  Bergamot  Gansels,  Bergamot 
de  la  Pentecote,  Delices  de  Hardenpont,  Foster,  Epine,  Du- 
mas, Belle  Angevine,  Paquency,  Martin  Sec,  Messire  Lean, 
Doyenne  Sieulle,  Belle  Henriette,  Roi  de  Ilome,  Striped 
Swiss  or  \'erte  Longue  Panachee,  Poire  Cameron.  Mouille 
B->'ache  or  Mouth  Water,  Winter  Bonchretien,  Rousselet 


Pirdreau,  Royal  V»'i:iter,  Riteile,  Bleeker's  Meidow,  An- 
gelique  de  Rome,  Winter  Nelis,  Passe  Colmar,  Henry  4th, 
Dr.  Hunt,  Large  Yellow  Winter,  Girault,  Frederick  of  Wir- 
teudjurg,  Newtown  Virgalieu,  I'rbaniste,  Capiaumont,  Na- 
poleon, Winier  Bell,  Henrica;  t.  Belle  et  Bonne,  and  some 
others  not  named. 

Peach s. — H.  Hooker,  3  var.  J.  H.  Walts,  1  var..  Seed- 
ling. G.  S.  Uiley.  Barnard's  Early.  H.  N.  Langworthy, 
o  \ariclics— Seedling  Cliiig  and  Seedling  Free  Stone,  asd 
Barnard's.  Zera  Burr,  1  var.  L.  A.  Ward,  1  var.  M.  B. 
Seward,  1  var.  M.  (J.  Warner,  Lemon  Cling.  W.  Pitkin,' 
2  var.  J.  11.  Thompson,  1  var..  Cling.  E.  F.  Smith,  Pine 
Api>le  Cling.  J.  M.  Fish.  Pine  Apple  Cling.  M.  Galusha, 
.i  var.  G.  C.  Gillet,  Le  Roy.  4  var.— Red  Cheek  Melocolon, 
Old  Jiixon  Cling,  Waller's  Earlv,  &c.  H.  Gay,  3  var.  IL 
D.  Wade,  Old  Mixon  Cling.  Vv.  A.  Welles,  Pine  Apple 
Cling.  S.  Moulson:  3  var.— Old  Mixon  Free,  French  No- 
ble, &:c.  Bissel  &  Hooker  :  8  var. — Old  Mixon  Free  and 
Cling,  White  Rare  Ripe,  Walter's  Early,  Red  Cheek  Melo- 
coton.  Royal  Kensington,  &c.  EUwanger  &  Bany  :  Early 
York,  Cole's  Early,  New  York  Rare  Ripe,  Jacques  Rare 
Ripe,  Snow  Peach,  Old  Mixon  Free,  Green  Catharine. 

Plums. — L.  A.  V.'ard,  1  var.     G.  C.  Gillet,  Le  Roy,  4  var. 

^  Quinces.— C  Mulford,  J.  H.  Babcock,  S.  Moulson,  G.  W. 

Camer,  Jas.  Lennon,  Z.  Burr,  M.  G.  Warner,  H.  Gilman, 

and  J.  W.  Sew  ard,  each  line  specimens  of  Orange.     H.  Gay, 

Orange  and  Po.tuj.al. 

Grapes. — H.  Bush,  Isabella.  H.  N.  Lingworthy,  Clin- 
ton. G.  W.  Cumer,  Isabella.  G.  C.  Gillet,  Le  Roy,  Mil- 
ler's Burgundy  and  Winne.  H.  Gay,  Isabelli  and  Miller's 
Burgundy.  Jas.  Lennon,  Isabella.  M.  G.  Warner,  2  var. 
Hon.  W.  Pitkin,  5  var. — Isabella,  Black  Hamburg, Catawba, 
White  Sweet  ^^'ater,  and  Miller's  Burgundy.  EUwanger 
&.  Barry,  .5  var. — Isabella,  Golden  Chasselas,  3iiller's  Bur- 
gundy, Feldleiner,  White  Sylvancr. 

Melo7is.—Q.  Hill,  Victoria  Musk  Melon,  C.  F.  Crosman, 
Beechwood  Musk  Melon,  and  Long  Island  and  Citron  Wa- 
ter Melons.  H.  N.  Langworthy,  Imperial  and  Spanish  Wa- 
ter Melons , 

Almonds. — Bissell  &  Hooker,  Hard-shell. 
VEGETABLES. 

H.  Plummer,  mammoth  Beet.  II.  N.  Langworthy,  2  va- 
rieties Squashes,  2  of  Tomatoes,  and  2  of  Beets.  C.  F. 
Crosman,  5  varieties  of  Beets,  2  of  Carrots,  3  of  Onions,  3 
jBf  Squashes,  3  of  Cucumbers,  2  of  Tomatoes,  4of  Pepper.s, 
T  of  Egg  Plant,  (purple. )  W.  Pitkin,  2  varieties  of  Squash- 
es, and  line  Mangel  Wurtzels. 

FLOWER  DEPARTMENT. 

Green  House  Pla/its. — Wm.  King,  Monroe  Street  Greea 
House,  a  collection  of  35  plants.  EUwanger  &  Barry,  a 
collection  of  44  plants. 

Buqiiets. — Mrs.  Jas.  H.  \\'atts,  1.  Misses  Green,  2.  Mrs. 
B.  F.  Smith,  L  Wm.  King,  6,  Bissel  &  Hooker,  1.  EU- 
wanger &  Barrj',  2. 

Floral  Ornaineiits. — Mrs.  Wm.  Pitkin,  a  fine  pyramid  of 
miscellaneous  flowers.  Mrs.  A.  Frost,  a  pyramid  of  peren- 
nial Sunflower  and  Dahlias.  EUwanger  &:  Barry,  a  mound 
of  Verbenas,  comprising  12  varieties,  and  a  pyramid  5  feet 
high,  of  Miscellaneous  fruits  and  flowers. 

Annuals. — Mrs.  Z.  Burr,  Globe  Amaranthus,  very  fine,  in 
pots.  \Vm.  King,  splendid  Coxcombs,  in  pots.  H.  Bil- 
lings, a  beautiful  collection  of  Balsams. 

Dahlias,  named:  EUwanger  &  Barry,  14  varieties — Ad- 
miral Stopford,  Anna  Minerva,  Beauty  of  Wakefield,  Cleo- 
patra, Grace  Darling,  Henry  Clay,  Hector,  Queen  (Wid- 
nal's,)  Sylph,  \\'ashington  Irving,  Royal  Standard,  Prince 
of  Wales,  (Girling's,)  Oriental  Pearl,  Marchioness  of  Or- 
monde. 

Roses,  named  :  EUwanger  &  Barry,  43  varieties — Hybrid 
Perpetuals:  Ducd'Amaule,  Madame  Laft'ay,  Marshall  Soulf, 
Princess  Helen,  Prince  Albert,  Rivers,  (LafTay's,)  Count 
de  Paris,  Clemence  Seringe,  Lady  Fordwith,  Edward  Jess, 
William  Jess,  Mistress  Elliot,  Augustine  Mouchelet,  Mad 
ame  Damene,  Marquisa  Boccella,  Dr.  Margoline,  Lady 
Alice  Peel,  Louis  Bonaparte,  La  Reine,  Dr.  Marx.  Moss  : 
Purple,  Changable,  Perpetual,  and  Perpetual  White.  Per- 
petual:  Four  Seasons,  (blush,)  RoseduRoi,  Bernard,  Claire 
du  Chatelet.  Bourbon:  Glorie  de  RosamenR,  Marslial  Vil- 
lers,  Mrs.  Bosanquet,  Queen  of  the  Bourbons,  Boquet  de 
Flore,  Ilermosa,  Henri  Planlier,  Henry  Clay.  Jiengal: 
Agrippina,  Archduc  Charles,  Louise  Philippe.  Tea;  Yel- 
low, Triumph  de  Luxemburg,  Giaantesque  Devonieusia, 
Camelia. 
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Locust  Trees. — It  is  well  known  that  this 
species  of  shade  trees  is  very  subject  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  "  Borer,"  a  worm  which  hores 
into  the  trunk.  We  are  informed  that  Dr.  Free- 
man Edson,  of  Scottsville,  has  preserved  his  lo- 
custs when  attacked  in  this  way,  by  boring  seve- 
ral holes  with  a  small  auger  around  the  trunks  of 
the  trees,  and  filling  them  with  a  paste  composed 
of  sulphur  and  oil  of  wormwood.  The  holes 
are  to  be  closely  plugged  .after  filling.  It  may 
be  worth  while  to  try  so  easy  an  experiment. — 
Jioch.  American. 


Western  New  York  Agricultural  Scliool. 

The  Proprietors  of  this  Institution  have  pleas- 
ure in  announcing  to  its  friends  and  the  public  that  its  sec- 
ond term  will  commence,  under  the  most  favorable  auspices, 
on  the  20th  of  September  next.  The  year  is  divided  into 
four  quarters  of  11  weeks  each,  but  no  extra  charge  will  be 
made  to  permanent  pupils  staying  a  year,  for  board  and  tui- 
tion durinor  vacations,  if  they  remain  at  the  School. 

Tlie  studies  pursued  are  Chemistry  with  the  praclical 
analysis  of  soils,  fertilizers,  &c. ;  Geology,  Botany,  Com- 
parative Anatomy  with  dissections,  Physiology,  Natural 
History,  Book  Keeping,  Surveying,  Practical  Farming  and 
Gardening,  beside  the  study  of  the  Languages  and  Mathe- 
matics, as  usually  taught  in  colleges.  The  undersigned 
liavc  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  R.  K.  Sanford,  of  Fulton, 
a  gentleman  of  high  mathematical  and  literary  attainments, 
10  aid  them  in  the  Literary  Departments  of  the  School. — 
They  have  also  a  Primary  I)epartment  for  giving  lessons  in 
all  branches  of  a  good  English  Education.  Whatever  pur- 
suit the  student  may  wish  to  follow  in  after  life,  it  is  the 
purpose  of  those  having  charge  of  this  Institution,  to  qualify 
him  for  its  duties,  to  the  extent  of  a  thorough,  praclical  ed- 
ucation, embracing  a  liberal  range  of  the  Natural  Sciences. 

Vi'hen  the  weather  is  suitable  for  out  door  work,  pupils 
will  labor  frorn  one  to  two  hours  a  day,  receive  instr cciion 
in  rural  aftUirs.  Strict  attention  will  be  paid  to  their  morals. 
They  will  board  in  the  family  of  the  Principal,  and  attend 
church  \\  ith  the  same.  _ 

Tehms    $25  a   quarter,   or   $100   per  annum   includin" 
board,  washing,  tuition,  lights,  and  firewood. 
DANIEL  LEE, 
R AWSON  H  \RMON,  Jr. 

Wheatland,  Aug.  25,  1846. 


Agricultural  Implements. 

In  order  to  accommodate  the  subscribers  to  the  Farmer, 
from  whom  frequent  inquiries  and  orders  for  implements 
are  received,  I  have  made  arrangements  to  supply  the  fol- 
lowing articles  : 

Pitts' Thrasher  and  Separator,  price,  $150  00 

The  above   including  Ilorse-Power,  250  00 

Pitts'  Corn  and  Cob  Mill,  40  00 

Seymour's  Sowing  Machine,  45  00 

Sanford's  Straw-Cutter,  15  00 

Burrall's  Patent  Corn-Shellcr,  10  00 

Also,  most  kinds  of  Plows,  Cultivators,  Arc,  (S:c,,  at  the 
usual  prices.  As  my  only  object  is  the  accommodation  of 
sitbscrtbers  to  (he  Fanner  who  reside  at  a  distance,  (without 
fee  or  reward.)  all  orders  should  be  post  paid  and  accompa- 
nied with  the  cash.  The  implements  will  he  carefully  se- 
lected, and  shipped  per  order.  D.  D.  T.  MOORE. 
Farmer  Office,  Rochester,   September,  1846. 


Agricultural  Almanac  for  1847. 

The  Amf.f.ican  Cultivatoii's  Almanac,  edited  by  Dr. 
I-EK.  just  published  and  for  sale  at  this  ofiice.  It  is  got  up 
in  good  style — printed  on  new  type  and  excellent pp.per,  and 
illustrated  with  over  30  engravings. 

Tkums.— $15  per  1000  ;  500  for  $8;  $2  per  100— or  three 
dozen  for  ,$1.  All  orders,  (post  jvaid.)  will  receive  prompt 
attention.     Address  D.  D.  T.  MOORE. 

Farmer  Office,  Rochester,  Sept.  1,  1846. 


Wanted. --100  bushe's  Peach  Stones,  at  the  old  Roch- 
ester Seed  Store,  nearly  opposite  the  market. 

Oct.  1,  184G.  JAMES  P.  FOGG. 


910U\T  HOPE  BOTANIC  GARDE.N  AND  NURSERIES, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

{South  St.  Paul  St.,  nearly  opposite  the  Cemetery.) 

The  Proprietors  of  this  Establishment  offer  for 

sale  an  unusually  large  and  fine  collection  of 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Vinks  and  Roses,  Hardy  Herbace- 
ous Plants,  Double  Dahlias  and  Bulbous  Roots; 
Grape  Vines,  Raspberries,  Strawberries, 
and  Gooseberries;    Asparagus  Roots, 
Rhubarb,    &c.  ;     Hedge    Plants, 
Green  House  Plants,  &c. 

The  collection  of  Fruit  Trees  comprises  the  most  popular 
varieties  cultivated,  and  has  been  grown  with  the  greatest 
possible  care  to  enssre  accuracy.  The  Proprietors  are 
practical  and  experienced  Nurserymen,  and  wjiolly  devoted  to 
the  business  ; — all  the  important  operations  are  either  per- 
formed by  themselves  or  undre  their  immediate  inspection. 

Experience  has  fully  proved  that  the  trees  grown  at  this 
point,  in  addition  to  being  free  from  diseases,  are  better  ad- 
apted to  cold  climates  than  those  of  any  other  portion  of  the 
United  States. 

The  collection  of  Apples  includes  several  thousands  of 
the  famous  new  American  Apple,  the  "Northern  Spy." 

A  large  assortment  of  Pears,  of  the  choicest  kinds,  are 
propagated  on  quince  stocks  fox  Dwarfs  and  Pyramids, 
and  will  bear  the  first  or  second  j'ear  after  planting ;  they 
are  admirably  adapted  for  garden  culture.  A  lot  of  these 
are  now  on  hand,  of  extra  size,  for  immediate  bearing. 

The  collection  of  Ornamental  Trees  is  large  and  fine, 
comprising  several  hundred  of  the  splendid  Pawlonia  Im- 
perials. The  catalogue  of  Roses  embraces  the  most  popu- 
lar new  varieties.  A  great  variety  are  propagated  for 
standard  or  Tree  Roses,  4  to  6  feet  high,  with  fine  heads. 

Of  Double  Dahlias  the  assortment  is  unsurpassed,  inclu- 
ding the  finest  show  flowers  yet  introduced  to  this  country, 
and  many  that  were  imported  last  season  at  5  guineas  each, 
of  which  a  separate  catalogue  will  be  furnished. 

The  stock  of  G«een  House  Plan's  is  very  extensive,  and 
includes  the  most  beautiful  new  Pelargonium  (Geranium,) 
Fuchsia,  Camellia,  Calceolaria,  Verbena,  Cactus,  dtc,  &c., 
all  finely  grown,  and  will  be  sold  at  greatly  reduced  prices. 

Trees  and  Plants  packed  in  the  bsst  manner,  and  shipped 
to  any  part  of  the  country  agreeable  to  order. 

A  new  edition  of  our  descriptive  priced  catalogue  will 
be  published  this  month,  and  sent  gratis  to  all  post  paid 
applications.  Orders  from  unknown  correspondents  should 
be  accompanied  with  a  remittance  or  reference. 

ELLW ANGER  &  BARRY. 

Rochester,  Sept.,  1846. 


NURSERY   OF   J.    J.    THOMAS, 

M.\CEDOX,   WAYNE  CO.,   N.   Y. 

A  fine  collection  of  FRL^IT 
TREES  are  oflfered  for  sale  at  this 
Nursery,  all  of  which  have  been 
jiropagated  from  bearing  trees, 
whoso  genuineness  or  excellence, 
and  fitness  for  the  climate  of  Wes- 
tern New  York,  have  been  thor- 
oughly proved  by  the  personal 
examination  of  the  proprietor.  It  has  been  a  principal  ob-. 
ject  to  avoid  the  confusion  resulting  from  a  numerous  list 
of  varieties,  and  to  present  only  a  moderate  colleclion  of  the 
very  finest  kinds.  To  accomplish  this,  many  years  have 
been  occupied,  and  selections  have  been  made  from  several 
hundred  sorts  in  bearing,  none  but  the  best  being  chosen, 
after  thorough  examination  and  trial. 

The  Ornamental  department  contains  some  of  the  very 
finest  Shrubs  and  herbaceous  perennial  Flowering  Plants, 
suited  to  open  grouiKl  culture. 

The  new  Catalogue  of  this  -Nursery  will  be  sent  gratis  by 
mail,  or  other  information  furnished,  on  every  post-paid 
application.  10-2m 


KllAvanger  «Sr  Barry's  new  Descriptive  Catalogue  for 
1846  (k  7  is  just  published,  and  will  be  sent  gratis  to  all 
post  paid  applications. 

Mt.  Hope  Garden  4"  Nurseries,  Rochester,  Oct.  1,  1846. 
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FARMERS,  CURE  YOUR  HORSES ! 


GEO.    W.   MERCHANT  S  CELEBRATED 

GARGLING  OIL. 

An  Invaluable  Remedy  for  Horses,  Cattle  and 
other  domestic  animals,  in  the  cure  of  the  following  dis- 
eases : 


Fresh   Wounds, 
Galls  of  all  kinds, 
Sprains,  Jimises, 
Cracked  Heels, 
Ringbone,    Wiiutgulls 
Poll  Evil,   Callus, 
Spavins,   Sioeaieii, 


Fislnla,    Sitfast, 

Strains,  Lameness, 

Sand  Cracks, 

Foundered  Feet, 

Scratches  or  Grease, 

Mange, 

Horn  Di.sfempnr, 


NEW  SEED  and  IMPLEMENT  WAREHOUSE. 


Also  a  valuable  Embrocation  for  diseases  of  the  Human  Flesh. 

Avoid  DECEPTio>f. — It  is  not  generally  known,  that  no 
means  have  been  left  unemployed  by  that  class  of  persons 
who  attempt  to  counttfteit  every  good  medicine  that  has 
acquired  public  confidence,  to  mislead  the  public  mind  into 
the  belief  that  their  oil  is  the  same  as  the  Gargling  Oil.  Be 
not  deceived,  therefore,  by  such  knavery;  and  be  not  satis- 
fied except  you  find  the  marks  of  the  genuine  article  upon 
the  bottle. 

One  gentleman  affirms  that  he  cured  a  valuable  horse  of  a 
Wind  gall  vvjiich  had  become  callous.  Anotlier  says  he  has 
cured  a  fine  horse  of  a  Sweeniy  which  nothing  else  would 
eS'ect.  Another  has  cured  himself  by  the  use  of  the  Oil,  of 
a  Rheumatism,  and  in  his  family  has  used  it  for  all  complaints 
requiring  an  external  remedy.  Another  who  had  it  "on 
hand  "  says  that  he  relieved  himself  immediately  of  severe 
and  continued  pain,  resulting  from  the  setting  of  a  dislocated 
knee  joint  which  every  application  made  for  twenty-four 
hours  bad  failed  to  perform  ;  he  soon  obtained  sleep. 

It  has  cured  Founders,  and  is  a  common  remedy  for  Galls, 
Spirains,  Bruises,  Strains,  Cramj^s,  Weakness  of  the  Joints 
and  Limbs,  Frozen  Feet,  Coittraction  of  the  Muscles,  Scalds. 
SfC.  anJ  if  ail  the  facts  were  told  they  are  so  remarkable 
they  would  probably  not  be  believed. 

For  te^timonia's,  synopsis  of  diseases,  and  mode  of  treat- 
ment, see  pamphlet  which  accompanies  each  bottle. 

IT?  Sold  at  the  ROCHESTER  SEED  STORE,  and  by 
Druggists  and  Store-keepers  in  the  U.  States  and  Canada. 
D3=  Also  at  the  GENESEE  SEED  STORE,  Rochester. 


More  Paular  Merino  Bucks. 

I  have  procured  another  lot  of   Paular    Merino 


from  the  celebrated  flock  of  S. 
For  sale  by 

Wheatland,  August  26,  181G. 


Bucks 
N.  Jcwett,   of  Vermont. 
R.  HARMON,  jr. 


Gang  Plows. — Wiard's  celebrated  Gang  Plow  on  hand 
and  for  sale  (price  .^12)  at  the  Genssee  Ag.-iculturai  Ware- 
nouse  and  Seed  Store,  by 

re-tfl  RAPALJE  &  BRIGG.?. 


Straw  Cutters,  of  all  the  most  approved  ki?ids,  used 
Weetorn  N.  Y.,  for  sale  cheap,  by 

RAPALJE  &L  BRIGGS. 

No.  10,  Front-st. 

Corn  Shellers!— A  first  rate  article,  ))rice  $10,  for  sale 
at  No,  10,  Front-st.  RAPALJE  &  BRIGGS. 


GENESEE   SEED    STORE   &   AGRICUL- 
TURAL  WAREHOUSE, 

No.  10,  Fronl-Slreef.,  Rochester,  N.    Y. 
The   Subscribers   respectfully  announce    to 

the  public,  that  they  have  opened  the  above  establishment 
for  the  sale  of  GARDEN,  FIELD,  and  FLOWER  SEEDS, 
of  all  sorts — Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implements,  Ma- 
chines, Sj-c.  SfC. 

They  intend  to  have  always  on  hand,  a  complete  assort- 
ment of  all  the  articles  wanted  in  this  line  by  the  Farmer 
and  Gardener,  No  pains  will  be  spared  to  procure  articles 
of  the  best  quality.  No  seeds  will  be  offered  but  sucli  as 
are  undoubtedly  fresh  and  genuine — raised  in  the  besi  es- 
tablishments of  this  and  foreign  countries.  The  iirrplements 
will  embrace  all  the  newest  and  most  approved  kinds,  from 
the  best  manufacturers  in  the  country. 

Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrnbs,  Plants,  ^'C,  will  be 
furnished  to  order  from  one  of  the  best  establishments  in  the 
country — the  v.ell  known  Mount  Hope  Nuuseries. 

The  principal  conductor  of  this  establishment  has  had 
many  years  j^racticul  e.rperience  in  the  business,  in  Roches- 
ter ;  and  being  well  known  toalar^e  portion  of  the  agri- 
culturalists of  Western  New  York,  t'  e  undersigned  hope, 
by  devoting  constani  and  careful  attention  to  the  manage- 
ment of  their  business,  to  merit  and  receive  a  liberal  share 
of  patronage.  Farmers  and  others  interested,  are  requested 
to  call  at  the  Genesee  Seeu  Store. 

RAPALJE  &  BRIGGS. 

Rochester,  Feb.  1,   1846. 

Rochester  Agricultural  Warehouse. 
BY    THOMAS    NOTT. 

The  Subscriber  having -purchased  the  interest  of  Mr.  Jas. 
P.  Fogg,  (late  B.  F.  Smith  &  Co.,)  in  the  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Implement  Business,  takes  this  method  of  in- 
forming the  Farmers  of  Monroe  and  adjoining  counties,  that 
they  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  call  and  examine  his 
Stock  of  Farming  Implements  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 
In  Iws  assortment  may  be  found  the  following  articles  : — 
BArrall's  Patent  Corn  Sheller,  price,  ,^10. 
Cultivators,  price  from  $5  to  .$8. 

N.  C.  Dayton's  Gang  Plow,  for  putting  in  wheat,  $15. 
Hatch's  Seed  and  Plaster  Sower,  $25. 
Delano's  Diamond  Plow,  $7. 

Blassachusetts  Sward  C  Plow   with  extra  points,  $7. 
"  Eagle  RiUl  Eagle  No.  25  (:j  horse)  Plow. 

"  Side -hill  and  Subsoil  Plows,  $9  to  $15. 

Straw  Cutlers,  from  $5  to  $15. 
Sanford's  Straw  Cutter,  $15. 
A  complete  assortment  of  Plow  Points. 
I.  Grant's  Patent  Fan  Mill,  price  $27. 
A  full  assortment  o{ AGRICULTURAL  IMPLMENTS, 
TIN  AND   WOODEN  WARE,  and  hundreds  of  other 
articles  too  numerous  to  mention.     For  sale  cheap,  by 
THOMAS  NOTT, 
Front  si.,  nearly  opposite  the  Market. 
Rochester,  July,  1346. 


Seed  WJseat. — loO  bushels  Gen.  Harmon's  celebrated 
White  Flint  Wheat  ;  also,  50  bushels  Soul's  do.,  just  re- 
ceived, and  for  sale  ari  the  Genesee  Seed  .Store,  by 

[9-tf]  RAPALJE  &  BRIGGS. 


Plows  for  Sale. — We  have  on  hand,  and  intend  to 
keep  constantly  fer  sale,  the  celebrated  Diamond  and  Wis- 
consin  Plows,  the  merits  of  which  have  been  fully  tested. 
Price,  $7,00  for  medium  size.  The  farming  community  are 
resectfully  invited  to  give  us  a  call. 

RAPALJE  &  BRIGGS, 

2lf.  No   10  Front-st 


Ba  s  !   Bags  ! !   Bags  !  ! ! 

The  Subscriber,  wishing  to  dispose  of  his 
stock  of  Grain  Bags,  has  reduced  the  price,  and  Farmers  or 
others  wishing  will  do  well  to  call,  see  quality  and  buy, 
which  I  am  confident  they  will  do.  To  be  found  at  E. 
Watts  Hard-ware  Store.  JAMES  H.  WATTS. 

Rochester,  Sept.  1,  1846.  [9-21] 
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3IARKET  INTELIiIGENCE. 

Rochester  Produce  Market— Wholesale. 


Wheat, 

Corn, 

Barley, 

Oats, 

Flour, 

Beans, 

Apples,  bushel. 

Potatoes. 

Clover  Seed, 

Timothy, 

Hay,  ton, 

Wood,  cord,.. 

Salt,    bbl, 

Hams,  lb, 


97 
50 
38 
25 
5,25 


30 


75 

1,00 

25 

37 

20 

25 

4,00 

5,00 

1.00 

1,50 

7.00 

8,00 

2,00 

2,50 

1,06 

6 

7 

Pork,  bbl 10,00  11,00 

Pork,  cwt 3,00 

Beef,  cwt, 3,50 

Lard,  lb, 8 

Butler,  lb, 12 

Cheese,  new  lb.,      G 

Eggs,  doz, 

Poultry, 

Tallow, 

Maple  Sugar, . . 
Sheep  Skins, 
Green  Hides,  lb 
Dry        "    --.- 
Calfskins, 


12 
4 
G 
G 
31 
3^ 
G 
7 


3,50 
4,00 

11 

6k 

6 
GJ 
77 
44 


[By  Magnetic  Telegraph.'] 

New  York,  Oct.  30—3  P.  M. 
There  is  considerable  firmness  in  flour  at  $G  for  shipping 
lots  Genesee.  There  have  been  sales  5000  bbls  at  that 
rate.  IVIiehigan  and  flat  Ohio  5  87a5  94.  The  receipts  to- 
day are  light.  For  the  east  inquiry  moderate.  White 
wheat  is  quiet  at  previous  rates.  Corn  G8«70c  for  mixed — 
75c  for  yellow,  with  sales  10,000  bush.  Sales  5000  bush, 
i-yc  at  78«80c.  Oats  steady  at  35a36e.  In  Barley  nothing 
doing.  Sales  of  pork  very  light.  The  market  is  depress- 
ed ;  prime  8  25,  mess  9  50.  Rough  flax  seed  1  30.  Clo- 
ver entirely  nominal.  Sales  of  Tallow  at  Bjc.  Good  lard 
in  bbls  selling  in  lots  at  7^a7|c.  Butter  in  lair  demand  at 
.i4al 6c — good  lots  western  dairy  Cheese  is  slow  at  7a7|c. 

Buffalo,  Oct.  30. 

The  sales  which  have  occurred  since  our  last,  are  12,500 
bushels  prime  quality  Milan  and  Sandusky  in  store  at  78c, 
free  of  storage  for  ten  days,  and  6000  bushels  similar  qual- 
ity at  the  same.  In  flour  we  notice  the  sale  of  1000  bbls 
Ohio,  at  4  50 — 750  bbls  three  brands  Ohio,  afloat  at  the 
same — 522  bbls  two  brands  Mich,  at  the  same — 530  bbls  of 
a  choice  Mich  brand,  and  300  bbls  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  in 
one  lot,  the  former  at  4  5o,  the  latter  at  4  44.  Corn  is  ve- 
ry dull,  and  holders  to-day   are   offering  good   Wabash  at 

37ic.  

Cleveland,  Oct.  27. 

The  continuance  of  high  freights  keeps  prices  down. — 
Sales  to-day  are  500  bbls  flour,  at  4  23—300  do  4  07^—1600 
bu  wheal  at  65c.  Our  warehouses  are  so  crowded  that 
storage  can  scarcely  be  obtained.  Freights  too  are  still 
higher,  and  vessels  scarce.  It  is  said  that  27c  has  been 
paid  to-day  for  wheat  to  Oswego,  and  to  Buffalo  for  wheat 
12sC,  and  flour  45  and  48c. 


Detroit,  Oct.  26. 
Flour  went  up  on   Saturday  from  25  to  50c  per  bbl,   and 
the   market  closed   on   Saturday  evening,   at  $4a4  25. — 
Wheat  at  former  quotations,  70c. 

MlL\\AUKIE,  Oct.  20. 
Best  samples  of  winter  wheat  have  commanded  54a56c. 
Some  few  loads  yesterday  brouglit  a  cent  or  two  more.  In 
point  of  qtialiiy,  the  wheat  now  coming  in  is  much  better 
than  that  brought  to  market  earlier  in  the  fall.  Vessels  are 
still  very  scarce.  The  propeller  Chicago  was  taken  up 
yesterday  to  load  for  BufliUo  at  20c.  She  will  carry  about 
5000  bushels.  Flour  is  firm  at  .$ 4a4  50  retail.  A  small  iot 
was  sold  yesternayat  $4.  No  corn  Or  barley  in  market. — 
Salt  firm  at  ,$1  75. 


^[J'  Post-Masters  and  others  who  have  generously  lent 
■us  their  aid,  by  obtaining  and  forwarding  subscriptions  to 
the  current  volume  of  the  Farmer,  are  respectfuly  invited 
to  continue  acting  as  Agents.  We  are  now  perfecting  our 
arr.ingements  for  1817,  and  hope  to  make  the  ensuing  vol- 
ume more  valuable  than  any  preceding  one.  The  patrons 
and  friends  of  the  Farmer  will  greatly  oblige  us  by  forvv.ard- 
ing  the  subscriptions  of  those  of  their  acquaintances  who 
may  wish  to  subscribe. 

Removal. 

Previous  to  the  publication  of  the  December  number,  the 
Farmer  Office  will  be  removed  to  Talmmt's  Block,  on  Buf- 
falo street,  nearly  opposite  the  entrance  to  Arcade  Hall. — 
Our  new  location  is  central,  and  convenient  to  those  hav- 
ing business  to  transact  with  the  establishraeitt. 
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A  MOXTHLY  AGRICfLTURAL  AND  HORTICULTURAL  JOURNAL  ; 

Illustrated  with  iiumerous  engraviyigs  of 

Improved  Implements,  Farm  BuildiDgs,  Domestic 
Animals,  Fruits,  &c.  &c. 

The  Proprietor  of  the  Farmer  gratefully  acknowledges 
an  INCREASE  of  over  Focr  Thousand  subscribers,  since  the 
commencement  of  the  current  volume.  He  considers  this 
the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  the  merit  and  popularity  of 
the  work — and  respectfully  presents  it  to  the  friends  of  Im- 
provement for  their  examination  and  patronage.  Dr.  Lek, 
its  principal  Editor,  is  at  the  head  of  the  '  Western  N.  Y. 
Agricultural  School ' — and  his  ability,  and  the  means  at  his 
command  for  obtaining  and  disseminating  information  rela- 
tive to  the  Science  and  Practice  of  Agriculture,  are  un- 
surpassed by  any  agricultural  writer  in  the  country. — 
The  Editor  of  the  Horticultural  Department,  P.  Barry, 
Esq.,  (of  the  '  Mt.  Hope  Garden  and  Nurseries,')  is  one  of 
the  most  experienced  Horticulturists  in  the  State. 

Each  number  of  the  Farmer  contains  Tweuty-four 
large  Octavo  Pages,  and  is  illustrated  with  handsome 
and  appropriate  engravings.  It  is  printed  on  new  type  and 
good  paper.  Since  its  enlargement  from  16  to  24  pages,  (in 
January,  1846,)  it  is  universally  pronounced  the  cheapest 

AND  BEST  paper  OF  ITS  SIZE  AND  KIND  IN  THE  UnION. 

Terms — .50  cents  a  year,  in  advance ;  Five  Copies 

FOR  .$2  ;  Eight  FOR  $3  ;  Thirteen  for  $5.  Any  person 
sending  us  13  subscribers,  (remitting  $5,)  will  receive  an 
extra  copy  gratis. 

Volume  8  will  commence  in  January,  1847, — and  all  sub- 
scriptions should  be  sent  in  previous  to  that  time,  if  con- 
venient, in  order  that  the  publisher  may  determine  how 
large  an  edition  will  be  necessary. 

[O'  Specimen  numbers  sent  gr*;is  to  all  post  paid  appli- 
cations. All  friends  of  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Im- 
provement who  receive  a  copy  of  this  Prospectus,  are  re- 
quested to  Act  as  Agents  for  the  Farmer.  Subscriptions 
may  be  sent  (post  paid,)  at  the  publisher's  risk. 
Address  D.  D.  T.  MOORE, 

November,  1846.  Publisher,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


03=  Editors  will  greatly  oblige  us  by  copying  the  above 
Prospectus  ;  and  to  those  who  do  so,  (sending  us  a  number 
of  the  paper  containing  it, )  we  will  send  one  or  more  copies 
of  the  Farmer,  without  an  exchange. 
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The  Close  of  the  Volume. 

This  number  closes  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Genesee 
Farmer.     Wliether  our  efiibrts  to  make  a  paper  worth  all 
that  it  costs,  and  sometliing  more,  have  been  successful, 
each  subscriber  will  of  course  judge  for  himself.     We  are 
satisfied  with  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  large  increase 
of  its  circulation,  and  shall  make  corresponding  additional 
efforts  to  render  the  Farmer  worthy  of  the  most  extensive 
patronage.     Our  terms  are  so  extremely  low,  that  nothing 
short  of  tens  of  thousands  of  subscribers  will  enable  us  to 
realize  a  fair  living  by  editing  and  publishing  this  journal. 
Nor  can  we  well  employ  and  pay  agents  for  procuring  the 
names   of  those  that  ought  to  take,   read,   and  sustain  o 
paper  devoted  entirely  to  the  interests  of  our  rural  popu- 
lation.   Our  dependence  is  on  the  public  spirit,  and  patriot- 
iara  of  its  readers,  to  extend  the  circulation  and  usefulness 
of  this,   the  cheapest  agricultural  work  in  the  Union,  and 
doubtless  in  the  world.     Take  the  whole  State  together, 
not  one  farmer  in  fifteen  either  subscribes  for,  or  reads, 
any  agricultural  journal  whatever.     It  is  now  some  17  or 
18  years  since  the  Genesee  Farmer  was   first  started  ; 
and  12  or  13  since  Judge  Buel  commenced  the  publication 
of  the    Cultivator,   at  Albany.      Although   neither   the 
Farmer  nor  Cultivator  has  reason  to  complain  of  a  lack 
of  patronage,  yet  all  must  regret  that  so  large  a  majority 
of  the  tillers  of  the  earth  neglect  to  learn  what  they  may 
by  studying  the  recorded  experience,  and  observations  of 
other  practical  agriculturists  ;    and  in  turn,   recording   ia 
tome  periodical   for   the  equal   benefit  of  their   brethren, 
the  results  of  their  own  experience  in  rural  affairs.     To 


enable  Farmers  and  Horticulturists  to  teach  one  another, 
at  the  least  possible  expense,  we  publish  annually  a  vol- 
ume of  nearly  300  large  octavo  pages,  at  37^  cents  a  vol- 
ume where  eight  copies  are  taken  together.  There  is 
not  a  town  in  the  State  that  should  not  receive  at  least 
100  copies  ;  nor  is  there  one  where  that  number  can  not 
be  circulated  by  a  little  cflTort.  The  organization  of  Farm- 
er's Clues,  and  the  enlistment  of  young  men  in  the  noble 
and  honorable  work  of  improving  the  race  of  htisbandnwii , 
as  well  as  their  domestic  animals,  farms  and  crops,  is  the 
direction  in  which  our  labors  should  now  be  turned. 

Young  Men  of  Western  New  York !  will  you  not  lend 
US  your  assistance  to  extend  the  circulation  of  the  Genesee 
Farmer  ?  The  cause  to  which  it  is  devoted  is  your  cause 
— the  elevation  of  honest,  rural  industry.  Do  you  wish 
to  rank  in  the  community  as  men  of  science,  familiar  with 
the  unerring  laws  of  Nature  ;  then  sustain  the  earnest 
elTorts  of  the  Editor  of  this  paper  to  simplify  the  study  of 
natural  phenomena,  that  all  may  read  and  understand  the 
works  of  God,  as  displayed  in  the  happy  results  which  He 
has  secured  to  the  labor  of  all  that  know,  and  obey  His 
laws.  Our  unfathomed  mental  powers  were  obviously 
created  for  use.  It  is  a  plain  question  for  us  to  decide, 
wliat  use  we  shall  make  of  this,  the  most  precious  gift  of 
infinite  Wisdon  and  Goodness?  If  Heaven  has  made  us 
social  beings,  then  let  us  be  social,  and  strive  to  improve 
the  society  in  which  our  lot  is  cast.  Let  us  be  willing 
to  learn  of  others,  and  to  teach  what  we  learn,  that  we 
all  may  be  wiser  than  we  now  are.  Study  the  great  Vol- 
ume of  Nature,  for  it  was  written  by  One  that  loves  his 
iiupils,  and  will  reward  them  liberally  for  their  diligence 
in  the  acquisition  of  true  knowledge. 


To  our  Patrons. 

Considering  the  price  at  which  it  is  afforded,  the  present 
volume  of  this  journal  contains  an  unusual  amount  and  va- 
riety of  useful  and  interesting  matter,  in  both  departments — 
and  likewise  oxer  fifty  engrumvgs  of  Improved  Implements, 
Farm  Buildings,  Domestic  Animals,  Fruits,  »Scc.  It  is  far  the 
cheapest,  (if  not  the  best,)  .Agricultural  Paper  now  publishetf^ 
If  any  doubt  tlie  truth  of  this  assertion,  let  them  examine 
the  Farmer,  and  compare  it  with  other  similar  journals. 

We  wish,  and  intend,  to  make  the  ensuing  volume  of  the 
Farmer  superior,  in  many  respects,,  to  the  present.  Our 
facilities  for  its  publication  in  a  neat  and  proper  style  will 
be  greater  than  heretofore,  and  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of 
every  appropriate  means  to  render  the  Genesee  Farmer 
worthy  of  the  confidence  and  earnest  support  of  an  intelli- 
gent and  enterprising  community.  [See  Prospectus,  &c., 
on  last  page  of  this  number.]  m^ 
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Wheat  Culture. 

NUMBER    TWO. 

IIow  can  oiie  best  increase  the  elements  of 
~-*chcaf  in  soi/s  where  such  elements  are  lacking  ? 

This  is  a  question  of  great  practical  moment. 
'  To  show,  in  the  first  place,  what  one  acre  of 
^- land  can  t^o,  where  Science  had  supplied  it  with 
'  3ach  element  used  by  Nature  in  forming  this  in- 
'  valuable  plant,  so  far  as  such  elements  were  lack- 
^ing  in  the  soil,  we  ask  the  reader's  attention  to 
the  following  facts  : 

in  part  VIII,  vol.  2,  page  206,  Mr.  Colman 
•'says  :  "  It  is  well  attested  that  a  crop  of  wheat 
.grown  in  Norfolk  county  in  the  same  year  (1845) 
';^)roduced  11  quarters,  2  bushels,  3  pecks  per  acre, 
■«that  is  to  say,  90  bushels,  .3  pecks  per  acre." — 
The  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  statement  being 
satisfactory  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society, 
4ts  Council  directed  Prof.  Playfair  to  make  a 
-critical  analysis  of  the  soil  that  produced  this 
remarkable  crop.  He  did  so,  with  the  following 
result : 

Organic  matter, 2.4:} 

Hydrate  water, 2. GO* 

Carbonic  arid, 0.9,! 

Silica, Gl.2'3 

Per  oxide  of  Iron, 3.41 

Lime, 1.2:1 

Alumina, [{.5o 

?<u]plinricacid, 0.09 

Phosphoric  acid, 0..38 

Slagncsia,         ......  i.jo 

Potash, 0.80 

•■Soda, 1..50 

Chlorine,      -...,.  a  trace. 

Loss  on  analysis,     ....  0.C3 

Total,  -  .  .  100.00 
In  SO  small  an  amount  as  100  grains,  this  soil 
allows  an  appreciable  quantity  of  each  element, 
d^l4  in  number,)  found  in  perfect  wheat  plants. 
And  yet,  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  soil  is  noth- 
ing but  silica,  or  pure  flint  sand.  The  propor- 
tion of  silica  is  about  the  same  as  we  find  in  our 
best  wheat  soils  in  Wheatland.  It  differs  from 
■*hem  in  containing  more  soda,  potash,  and  phos- 
.iphoric  acid  ;  while  the  amount  of  lime,  magnesia, 
alumina,  oxide  of  iron,  and  chlorine,  correspond 
■very  exactly  with  the  results  of  our  own  analy- 
'-.ses.  We  have,  however,  never  so  small  an 
amount  of  organic  matter  (vegetable  mold)  as  2i 
per  cent.  The  fact  that  over  90  bushels  of  wheat 
-»can  be  grown  on  an  acre  with  so  little  organic 
matter  in  the  surface  soil  as  2.43  per  cent.,  is 
^'^vorthy  of  mature  consideration  by  those  that  de- 
'.sire  to  prepare  their  land  for  producing  large 
crops  of  wheat  at  the  least  expense.  It  is  not 
vegetable,  but  mineral  matter  that  our  soils  lack 
to  give  a  large  yield  of  plump  wheat.  An  abun- 
dance of  mold  will  increase  the  growth  o[  straw, 
but  not  oi^ grain.  To  promote  the  growth  of  the 
latter,  no  one  thing  is  so  valuable,  as  a  general 
rule,  as  that  of  hones  boiled  to  a  powder  in  strong 
lye.     To  this  the  addition  of  gypsum  and  com- 

"  Water  not  driven  off  at  212'  of  heat. 


mon  salt  will  be  of  great  service.  The  phos- 
phate of  lime  contained  in  bones  is  an  indispens- 
able ingredsent  in  forming  the  seeds  of  the  wheat 
plant.  The  gluten  in  this  grain  contains  sul- 
phur, which  the  sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum,)  will 
furnish.  Tiie  plant  also  needs  potash,  soda  mag- 
nesia, and  chlorine  ;  idl  of  which  the  common 
salt,  and  ashes  leached  to  obtain  lye,  will  supply. 
The  liquid  excretions  as  well  as  the  dung  of 
animals  abound  in  elements  most  useful  in  form- 
ing wheat.  But  an  excess  of  manure  will  be  ru- 
inous to  the  crop.  And  why  this  is  so,  let  us 
now  consider.  Suppose,  for  an  experiment,  one 
should  make  2000  Ib.s.  of  ripe  wheat,  including 
both  straw  and  grain,  into  a  heap  of  manure  for 
feeding  a  second  crop  of  wheat  plants.  Let  this 
manure  be  spread  over  the  ground  eight  or  ten- 
inches  deep,  so  that  the  plants  would  have  to  or- 
ganize their  tissues,  seed,  &c.,  from  the  appro- 
priate elements  contained  in  the  manure.  Could 
a  large  yield  of  good  seeds  be  thus  grown  ?  We 
think  not.  Why  not?  Every  thing  the  kernels 
of  wheat  need,  as  well  as  all  that  the  stems  and 
leaves  require,  would  be  present  in  great  abun- 
dance. The  difficulty  is  this  :  Nature  designs 
that  this  plant  shall  derive  from  the  atmosphere, 
througli  the  medium  of  its  roots  and  leaves,  a 
large  portion  of  the  carbon,  nitrogen,  oxygen, 
and  hydrogen,  used  in  organizing  its  seed. — 
Hence,  to  feed  wheat  plants  with  an  excess  of 
tliese  elements  in  rotting  manure,  is  to  inflict  a 
surfeit  and  disease  upon  the  same.  All  organ- 
ized beings,  whether  vegetable  or  animal,  may 
be  injured,  more  or  less,  by  having  an  excess  of 
nutritious  matter  thrown  into  their  circulating 
systems.  Wheat  can  endure  this  surfeit  far  less 
than  corn,  oats,  or  barley.  There  is  a  natural 
limit  beyond  which  we  can  not  force  any  plant 
or  animal,  by  the  use  of  its  most  appropriate  food. 
But  in  regard  to  wheat  culture,  we  are  far  behind 
the  maximum  of  product  consistent  with  the  high- 
est profit.  Something  can  be  gained  on  most 
farms,  by  the  droppings  of  domestic  animals,  ap- 
plied directly  to  wlieat  fallows.  They  are  not 
generally  too  rich  for  a  dose  of  barn-yard  ma- 
nure ;  especially  if  it  be  well  rotted,  and  contain 
an  admixture  of  gypsum,  salt,  ashes,  and  lime. 
Don't  spare  the  clover  seed,  the  plaster,  nor  the 
leached  ashes,  where  you  wish  to  enrich  your  soil. 

Most  farmers,  in  our  judgement,  sow  too  little 
seed  per  acre.  Tliey  seem  to  have  too  many 
acres  to  do  full  justice  to  each  rood  of  land. — 
Having  contrived,  some  how,  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  a  large  surface,  they  aj)pear  too  poor  in 
ready  money,  to  prosecute  their  business  to  the 
best  advantage.  Pride  and  avarice  in  agricul- 
ture, as  in  other  pursuits,  over-reach  themselves. 
Less  capital  in  land,  and  more  in  ready  cash, 
would  effect  a  change  most  advantageous  to  more 
than  one  reader  of  our  paper.  The  great  objec- 
tion to  buying  the  things  required  to  form  good 
crops  of  wheat,  is  the  want  of  funds  for  that  pui-- 
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pose.  Many  wouUi  purchase  more  clover  seed, 
timothy  seed,  gypsum,  salt,  ashes,  lime,  bones. 
&c.,  if  they  liad  less  land  and  more  money.  If 
they  had  fewer  acres  to  fence  and  cultivate,  they 
would  buy  more  rails,  and  better  farm  imple- 
ments. It  is  not  often  that  we  tell  our  friends  of 
their  faults  ;  and  we  hope  now  not  to  give  of- 
fence. There  are  some  wounds  tliat  require  to 
be  probed  a  little,  before  they  will  heal  soundly 
at  the  bottom.  We  aro  thoughtlessly  driving 
too  many  young  men  out  of  New  York,  who 
have  been  born  and  raised  in  the  State,  by  a  per- 
nicious practice  of  adding  farm  to  farm,  to  be 
cultivated  by  foreigners,  either  as  hirelings,  or 
tenants.  We  do  not  object  to  foreigners  coming 
among  us  to  work  at  any  pursuit  whatever.  We 
object  only  to  the  expulsion  of  the  best  talent, 
the  noble  enterprise,  the  pride,  and  hope,  of  the 
Commonwealth,  because  a  foolish  spirit  of  land 
monopoly  denies  them  soil  to  cultivate  in  New 
York  on  such  terms  as  Humanity  and  Virtue  de- 
serve. 

We  do  not  consider  these  remarks  as  out  of 
place.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  very 
many  of  our  most  fertile  towns,  our  rural  popula- 
tion is  on  the  decrease  ;  and  the  character  of  the 
inhabitants  is  undergoing  a  rapid  change,  by  the 
removal  of  young  men,  and  tlie  incoming  of  oth- 
er persons  from  abroad.  Let  as  man}^  come  in 
from  abroad  as  will. 

We  shall  undertake  to  show,  at  another  time, 
that  money  earned  in  Western  New  York,  can 
be  more  profitably  employed  here  in  growing 
wheat  for  New  York  and  Boston  markets,  than 
at  any  point  west  of  the  State.  Still,  this  fact  by 
no  means  justifies  that  craving  spirit  which  grasps 
at  all  the  land  that  joins  the  estate  where  it  frets 
and  chafes  a  lump  of  living  clay.  Smal],  Avell 
tilled,  and  highly  productive  farms,  occupied  by 
an  intelligent,  virtuous,  and  independent  people, 
is  just  the  condition  of  the  society  that  we  desire 
to  witness.  The  greatest  good  to  the  largest 
number,  is  our  motto.  When  this  maxim  shall 
be  acted  on  in  good  faith  by  the  community,  the 
wheat  and  corn  fields  of  the  Empire  State  will 
produce  twice  as  much  as  they  now  do  ;  and  a 
double  population  will  be  twice  as  comfortable 
and  happy  as  is  now  seen  by  the  traveller  in  go- 
inff  from  tide  water  to  lake  Erie. 


Sheep  Husbandry  on  the  Prairies. 

A  correspondent  writing  from  Lafayette  Co., 
Indiana,  asks  for  information  on  the  subject  of 
keeping  sheep  on  the  praries,  in  regard  to  shel- 
ter in  the  winter,  the  value  of  wild  grass  after 
autumn  frosts,  &c. 

We  have  spent  only  two  winters  on  the  prai- 
ries in  Illinois,  and  then  in  the  latitude  of  St. 
Louis  ;  but  we  have  often  visited  the  State  in 
the  winter  season.  A  prairie  range  for  caUle  or 
sheep  is  nearly  worthless,  after  cold  weather  has 
fairly  set  in.     Both  alike  need  other  forage  than 


wild  grass,  as  well  as  good  shelter  to  protect  them 
from  the  strong,  cold,  and  almost  continous 
winds  of  that  vast,  open  country.  In  southern 
Illinois  and  Indiana,  where  there  is  more  timber, 
and  the  climate  is  naturally  milder,  less  attention 
need  be  paid  to  guarding  against  the  inclemen- 
cies of  the  seasons.  But  even  there  cold  rains, 
sleet  and  snow  are  quite  too  severe  on  sheep  for 
them  to  be  out  with  impunity.  Sheds  are  un- 
common, but  clumpa  of  trees,  and  dense 
groves  serve  as  substitutes  which  are  better  than 
nothing.  Red  clover  does  not  take  readily  and 
grow  well  ;  but  turnips,  blue  grass,  timothy, 
oats,  peas,  beans,  corn,  &c.,  make  excellent 
food  for  sheep.  White  clover  is  indigenous  on 
the  banks  of  the  Little  Wabash  river.  At  Albi- 
on, in  Edwards  county,  are  flocks  of  Merino 
sheep  that  have  been  kept  for  30  years,  0  or  8 
months  each  year,  on  wild  prairie  grass,  and 
have  continued  in  good  health  and  vigor.  The 
progenitors  of  these  sheep  were  imported  by 
wealthy  Englishmen,  who  purchased  and  settled 
a  large  tragt  where  the  village  of  Albion  is  loca- 
ted, at  the  close  of  the  war  in  18L5.  The  quali- 
ty of  the  wool  of  these  fine  Spanish  sheep  has 
not  deteriorated,  although  Albion  is  a  little  south 
of  the  latitude  of  Washington  city.  The  writer 
of  this  knows  of  no  better  country  for  wool 
growing  than  southern  Illinois,  if  one  is  proof 
against  fever-and-ague. 

Any  quantity  of  choice  land  can  be  had  at 
Congress  price,  both  timber  and  prairie.  Much 
of  this  land  is  high  rolling  prairie,  and  makes 
capital  sheep  walks.  They  need  a  shepard, 
however,  to  protect  them  from  the  depredations 
of  the  little,  mean  prairie  wolf,  and  from  dogs, 
which  are  meaner  still.  The  climate  is  the  same 
as  that  of  St.  Louis,  and  most  admirably  adapted 
to  the  growria  of  apples,  pears,  peaches,  and 
grapes.  The  society  is  not  so  good  as  it  might 
be  ;  consisting  mainly  of  persons  too  poor  to 
hold  slaves  in  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennes- 
see, who  have  emigrated  north  to  settle  on  Con- 
gress lands. 


Useful  to  the  Ladies. — One  of  the  most 
important  of  all  household  duties,  is  to  keep  the 
door  knobs,  the  lamps,  the  spoons,  the  plates, 
"and  all  that  sort  o'  thing,"  in  brightly  polished 
order.  If  instead  of  the  chalk,  and  prepara- 
tions, ladies  will  use  camphene  oil  and  rotten 
stone,  a  far  brighter,  more  durable  and  quicker 
polish  can  be  obtained  than  in  any  other  way. — 
Camphene  is  the  article  used  for  producing  the 
exquisite  polish  of  the  daguerreotype  plates,  and 
nothing  has  ever  been  found  to  equal  it. 


CouoH  IN  Horses. — The  boughs  of  the  com- 
mon cedar,  cut  fine,  and  mixed  with  the  food  of 
liorses,  are  said  to  be  an  effectual  remedy  for  the 
troublesome  and  very  prevalent  disease  called 
"  cough." 
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The  Study  of  Agriculture. 

CHAPTER  I. 

What  is  Agriculture  ? 

1.  Agriculture  is  both  an  Art  and  a  Science. 
What  is  the  art  of  agriculture  1 

2.  The  art  of  agriculture  consists  in  the  skill- 
ful application  of  manual  labor  to  t!ie  cultivation 
of  the  earth. 

What  is  the  science  of  Agriculture  ? 

3.  The  science  of  agriculture  has  for  its  ob- 
ject the  investigation  of  those  Natural  Laws,  and 
changes  in  Matter,  by  which  it  is  organized  into 
the  bodies  and  products  of  cultivated  plants,  and 
domestic  animals  ;  and  again  dissolved  into  its 
original  elements,  after  vitality  has  ceased  to  in- 
fluence the  condition  of  the  various  substances 
vith  which  it  has  been  associated. 

What  distinguishing  feature  characterizes  all 
Natural  Laws? 

4.  They  are  distinguished  by  the  uniformity 
and  certainty  of  their  operations.  Hence,  if  we 
study  them  thoroughly,  and  once  learai  their  pe- 
culiarities, the  knowledge  so  attained  will  be  true, 
and  available,  during  the  balance  of  our  lives. 

What  is  one  of  the  most  important  Laws,  which 
Control  the  production  of  all  cultivated  plants  ? 

5.  It  is  that  Law,  which  renders  it  impractica- 
ble to  organize  any  vegetable,  xoithoxit  a  siipply 
of  the  precise  things  that  Nature  uses  for  making 
the  whole  substance  of  such  vegetable. 

Wliat  are  the  things  used  in  forming  the  bod- 
ies and  products  of  all  cultivated  plants  ? 

6.  If  we  consider  them  as  binary  compounds, 
i.  e.  compounds  of  two  simple  substances,  they 
are  thirteen  in  number,  and  they  have  the  fol- 
lowing common  names  :  Water;  Carbonic  acid; 
Ammonia  ;  Silica ;  Alumina ;  L'me  ;  Potash; 
Soda  ;  Magnesia  ;  Oxide  of  Iron  ;  Sulphuric 
ncid  ;  Muriatic  acid  ;  and  Phosphoric  acid. 

Do  cultivated  plants  contain  no  other  elements 
than  such  as  exist  in  the  compound  bodies  above 
named  1 

1.  None  of  any  practical  importance.  There 
is  occasionally  found  in  their  ashes,  a  little  of 
the  metal  called  manganese ;  and  animals  that 
live  on  vegetables  extract  from  the  same  the^w- 
orine  which  is  formed  in  tlie  enarmel,  or  glassy 
-covering,  over  the  exposed  surface  of  their  teeth. 

Jf  xoater  be  a  compound  substance,  what  are 
its  constituent  elements  ? 

8.  The  constituent  elements  of  water  are  oxy- 
gen and  hydrogen^  combined  in  the  proportion  of 
eight  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen,  to  one  of  hy- 
drogen. 

What  is  Oxygen  ? 

9.  The  term  is  derived  from  two  Greek  words 
that  signify  "  to  make  sour  ;'''  "  to  form  acidity ;^^ 
because  this  simple  element  naturally  unites  with 
many  others  and  forms  most  biting  acids,  like 
aquafortis.  When  pure,  oxygen  is  an  invisible 
gas,  without  taste  or  smell,  having  all  the  me- 


chanical properties  of  atmospheric  air,  of  which 
it  forms  21  parts  in  100. 

Does  oxygen  exist  in  nature,  in  other  forms 
than  those  of  a  liquid  in  water,  and  of  a  gas  in 
the  atmosphere  ? 

10.  It  does.  In  100  pounds  of  silica — pure 
flint  sand — there  are  52  lbs.  of  oxygen  combined 
with  48  of  a  simple  element  called  silicon,  or 
silicium.  Nearly  one  half  of  the  weight  of 
granite  mountains  is  nothing  more  than  oxygen 
in  a  solid  form  ;  while  it  constitutes  eight  parts 
in  nine  in  all  water,  vapor,  ice,  and  snow. 

Is  this  substance  known  by  any  other  name 
than  that  of  oxygen  ? 

11.  It  is  ;  being  often  called  "  vital  air,"'  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  supporting  the  respira- 
tion of  all  animals.  It  also  supports  combustion, 
by  uniting  chemically  with  the  body  consumed. 

What  do  you  mean  by  the  che?nical  union  of 
two  or  more  bodies  1 

12.  Chemical  union  is  distinguished  from  ine- 
chanical  union  by  the  circumstance  that,  a  neiv 
and  fixed,  compound  is  formed  by  chemical  union, 
which  ditlers  in  its  properties  from  each  of  its 
constituents.  Thus  water  is  as  unlike  either  ox- 
ygen or  hydrogen  gas  in  all  its  properties,  as  it 
well  can  be.  It  occupies  less  than  a  thousandth 
part  of  the  space  filled  by  these  gases  before  their 
chemical  union  to  form  water. 

Is  there  any  known  law  that  governs  the  coo)- 
bination  of  simple  and  compound  bodies  ? 

13.  There  is.  All  elements  that  combine 
chemically  at  all,  do  so  in  definite  proportions. 

Will  you  illustrate  this  law  ? 

14.  Take  8  grains  of  oxygen  gas  and  mix  with 
it  1  grain  of  hydrogen,  in  a  clean  strong  glass 
vessel.  These  gases  can  be  set  on  fire  by  an 
electric  spark,  and  will  explode  with  some  vio- 
lence, but  not  enough  to  break  stout  glass,  and 
form  9  grains  of  water.  If  11  grains  of  oxygen 
are  used  instead  of  8,  only  8  will  combine  with 
the  hydrogen  ;  3  grains  will  remain  unaffected. 
If  2  grains  of  liydrogen  are  used  to  8  of  oxygen, 
1  grain  only  will  combine. 

What  important  practical  effect  has  this  law  of 
definite  proportions  ? 

15.  It  gives  a  fixed  and  uniform  character  to 
all  chemical  compounds.  Hence,  water,  although 
a  binary  substance,  possesses  all  the  advantages 
of  a  simple  element,  in  connection  with  those  of 
a  chemical  compound. 

Can  water  be  decomposed,  and  its  elements 
separated  1 

16.  It  can  be  very  easily,  by  the  use  of  a  little 
iron  filings,  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  quart  glass  bot- 
tle. 2  ounces  of  iron  filings,  li  ounces  of 
the  acid  diluted  in  8  ounces  of  water,  and  put 
into  the  bottle,  will  decompose  water,  disengage, 
and  expel  from  the  bottle,  hydrogen  gas.  By 
perforating  a  cork  with  a  pipe  stem,  and  placing 
it  in  the  bottle,  the  gas  will  pass  through  the 
small  aperture  in  the  stem,  and  may  be  set  on 
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fire.  It  burns  with  a  feeble,  and  almost  invisi- 
ble light  in  the  day  time. 

How  do  you  know  that  the  gas  given  off  comes 
from  water  ? 

17.  Because  neither  the  sulphuric  acid,  m  r  iron 
contains  a  particle  of  hydrogen  ;  and  water  does. 

What  becomes  of  the  oxygen  in  the  decom- 
posed water  ? 

18.  It  unites  chemically  with  the  iron  filings 
and  forms  a  compound  called  oxide  of  iron. — 
With  this  oxide  the  acid  combines  chemically 
and  forms  the  salt  called  copperas,  or  sulphate  of 
iron.  When  the  hydrogen  gas  that  escapes  from 
the  bottle  in  the  manner  described,  is  burnt,  what 
new  compound  is  formed  with  this  inflammable 
gas? 

19.  No  other  compound  is  formed  than  that  of 
ivater. 

How  will  you  demonstrate  the  fact  that,  water 
is  formed  when  hydrogen  is  burnt  in  the  air  ? 

20.  By  placing  a  glass  tube  an  inch  in  diame- 
ter and  30  inches  long  over  the  burning  gas,  va- 
por will  be  condensed  on  the  inside  of  the  tube, 
although  quite  dry  at  the  beginning  of  the  exper- 
iment. The  term  hydrogen  is  derived  from 
Greek  wojds  that  signify,  "I  form  water."  Wa- 
ter can  not  be  formed  without  hydrogen. 

What  are  a  few  of  the  distinguishing  charac- 
teristics of  hydrogen  ? 

21.  It  is  the  lightest  body  in  the  world  that 
can  be  weighed ;  being  1-5  times  lighter  than 
common  air,  and  16  times  lighter  than  oxygen. 
It  was  formally  used  to  inflate  balloons.  It  is  in- 
visible and  devoid  of  taste  and  smell. 

If  oxygen  is  16  times  heavier  than  hydrogen, 
and  8  parts  by  weight  of  the  former  unite  with 
1  of  the  latter  to  form  water,  must  not  two  vol- 
umes of  hydrogen  combine  with  one  of  oxygen 
to  give  the  relative  weight  of  these  elements,  as 
8  to  1  ? 

Certainly.  Let  1  cubic  inch  represent  1  of 
hydrogen,  thus — 

and  half  a  cubic  inch  will  represent  8  of  oxygen. 
The  two  make  one  of  water,  whose  equivalent 
number  is  9. 

Do  all  chemical  compounds  have  Si  fixed  equiv- 
alent number  ? 

23.  They  do ;  as  will  be  abundantly  shown  in 
the  course  of  our  Study. 

Do  the  gases  oxygen  and  hydrogen  ever  com- 
bine without  forming  liquid  water  ? 

24.  They  do ;  and  instead  of  forming  water  they 
make  gaseous  steam. 

In  that  case  is  there  any  condensation  of  the 
volumes  of  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen  at  their 
chemical  union  1 

2.5.  There  is.  The  condensation  is  just  equal 
to  one  t'liird  of  the  bulk  of  the  two  gases,  i.  e.  the 
whole  volume  of  the  oxygen  is  merged  into  that 
of  the  hydrogen.  ■ 


When  a  cubic  foot  of  water  is  expanded  into 
steam,  how  many  cubic  feet  will  the  latter  fill  1 

26.  1696. 

V\  hen  a  quart  of  water  is  made  into  steam,  at 
the  temperature  of  boiling  heat  (212°)  and  the 
steam  condensed  in  water  at  62°,  how  many 
quarts  will  it  heat  up  to  the  boiling  point  ? 

27.  About  6  J  quarts. 

How  will  you  explain  this  phenomenon,  see« 
ing  that  the  steam  when  tested  by  a  thermometer 
is  no  hotter  than  boiling  water  ? 

28.  If  we  place  over  a  steady  fire — that  of  a 
spirit  lamp  is  best — water  in  a  thin  glass  basin, 
its  temperature  will  gradually  riee  till  it  reaches 
212°  when  it  boils,  and  the  water  becomes  no 
hotter,  but  ebulition  continues  so  long  as  any 
water  remains.  Let  us  suppose  that  tlie  temper- 
ature of  the  water  was  62-'  when  placed  over  the 
fire  ;  and  it  took  a  steady  heat  6  minutes  to  boil 
it.  The  gain  in  temperature  in  6  minutes  wag 
the  difference  between  62°  and  2] 2°,  or  1.50.— 
This  divided  by  6,  and  it  is  seen  that  the  gain 
was  equal  to  2.5^  a  minute,  for  6  times  25=150. 
With  the  same  uniform  heat  from  the  lamp,  it 
will  take  40  minutes  to  evaporate  all  tlie  water. 
40  multiplied  by  25°  (the  amount  of  heat  impar- 
ted  to  the  water  in  each  minute,)  give  1000°  of 
heat  as  the  sum  total  acquired  by  the  steam.  To 
raise  the  temperature  of  a  quart  of  water  at  62'^ 
up  to  212°,  will  take  150°  of  heat.  But  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that,  although  steam  shows  by 
the  thermometer  only  212°  of  heat,  it  has  re- 
ceived 1000°,  and  when  condensed,  will  raise  as 
many  quarts  from  62°  to  212  as  the  difference 
(150)  is  contained  in  1000  ;  which  is  63  times. 

In  what  condition  do  these  1000°  of  heat  exist 
in  steam,  that  a  thermometer  shows  no  more 
than  212°  ? 

29.  In  the  condition  of  latent  or  hidden  heat. 
I  have  stated  the  fact  that,  water  in  being  change4 
into  steam,  expands  to  1696  times  its  former  vol- 
ume. It  is  an  important  natural  law  that,  the 
capacity  of  a  body  to  hold  insensible  heat  is  in- 
creased  as  it  passes  from  a  denser  to  a  rarer  or 
thiner  medium.  Steam  is  a  vastly  rarer  medium 
than  water  ;  and  in  making  the  transition,  it  ren- 
ders a  large  amount  of  sensible  heat  insensible, 
or  latent.  All  this  is  made  sensible  again,  when 
steam,  or  any  other  body  is  condensed. 

Water  is  a  rarer  medium  than  ice.     Will  you 

pretend  to  say  that  water  at  32°  in  freezing  into 

ice  at  the  same  temperature,  gives  out  sensible 

heat  ? 

30.  Certainlyldo.  It  givesoutnolessthan  140". 

How  can  you  prove  that  ? 

31.  Dissolve  a  pound  of  ice  at  32°  in  a  pound 
of  water  at  172°,  and  you  will  have  2  lbs.  of  wa. 
ter  at  32°  instead  of  102°,  the  mean  of  32°  and 
172°.  This  simple  experiment  demonstrates  that 
ice  in  liquifying  absorbs  140-^  of  heat  and  hides 
it,  which  of  course  it  will  give  out  on  freezing. 

Is  there  any  other  similar  iiistance  where  the 
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solidifying  of  water  changes  insensible  into  sen- 
sible heat  1 

3"2.  There  is.  Pour  cold  water  on  well  burnt 
caustic  lime,  and  it  will  disappear,  being  Svjlidi- 
iied,  and  chemically  combined  with  the  lime,  to 
form  a  hydrate  of  that  mineral.  In  this  0{)era- 
tion  heat  enough  is  often  evolved  from  cold  wa- 
ter to  set  wood  on  fire. 

What  is  the  weight  of  steam,  as  compared  with 
that  of  atmospheric  air  ? 

33.  It  is  38  per  cent,  lighter.  Air  being  1000 
steam  is  620. 

At  what  temperature  does  water  occupy  the 
smallest  space  ? 

34.  At  39i  degrees.  It  is  an  important  law, 
■which  so  modilies  the  arrangement  among  the 
particles  of  matter  in  water,  that  it  expands  in 
the  same  ratio  on  being  cooled  below  39..5°,  even 
after  it  is  frozen  into  solid  ice,  that  is  witnessed 
when  its  temperature  is  raised  above  39.5'^'  to 
any  number  below  212°.  Thus  water  at  32'^ 
and  47^  fills  equal  volumes. 

When  water  at  32°  is  solidified  into  ice  at  the 
same  degree,  how  much  larger  space  does  the 
ice  fill  than  that  occupied  by  the  water  ? 

35.  About  5  per  cent.  100  cubic  inches  of 
vater,  on  freezing,  make  10.5  cubic  inches  of  ice. 

Is  the  expansive  force  of  water,  while  chrys- 
talizing,  very  great  ? 

36.  It  is.  This  prodigious  mechanical  force 
plays  a  very  conspicuous  part  in  dlsintpgraiing 
solid  rocks,  and  other  minerals. 

What  are  we  to  understand  by  the  disintegra- 
tion of  any  solid  substance  ? 

37.  Take  a  lump  of  hard  chrystalized  sugar, 
and  crush  it  by  any  meclianical  force,  and  you 
■will  disintegrate  its  particles  ;  and  by  so  doing, 
greatly  increase  the  solubility  of  the  sugar.  The 
freezing  of  a  compact  lump  of  clay,  separates  all 
its  particles,  and  greatly  favors  the  solution  of 
the  salts  in  this  lump  of  earth,  which  nature  uses 
in  the  organization  of  plants.  Heat  and  Cold 
are  very  important  agents  in  the  economy  of 
Nature  ;  and  their  action  on  the  material  ele- 
ments of  the  world  should  be  studied  with  the  ut- 
most care. 

How  will  you  account  for  the  cooling  of  the 
air  in  a  room  by  sprinkling  water  on  the  floor  in 
a  warm  day  "? 

38.  As  the  water  evaporates,  it  renders  a  large 
amount  of  the  sensible  heat  in  the  atmosphere  la- 
tent or  insensible,  which  heat  is  indispensable  to 
retain  water  in  its  expanded  condition  of  vapor. 
The  radiation  of  heat  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  from  mountains,  its  interception  bv 
clouds,  the  capacity  of  the  atmosphere  to  hold  va- 
por in  a  gaseous  form,  and  its  condensation  into 
dew,  rain,  and  snow,  will  be  fully  investigated 
under  the  appropriate  study  of  Meteorology. 

Suppose  water  in  lakes  and  rivers  had  contin 
ued  to  contract  in  volume  when  cooled  below 
39i  degrees,  as  it  does  from  212°  down  to  that 


point  J  what  would  be  the  effect  of  such  a  law? 

39.  Most  disastrous  to  all  land  animals  and 
plants  in  all  the  regions  of  the  eartli,  where  win- 
ter and  frost  prevail  to  any  extent.  Water  and 
ice  are  good  non-conductors  of  heat  ;  and  by  re- 
taining a  covering  of  ice,  and  of  water  below  39^ 
degrees  on  the  surface  of  rivers  and  lakes  in  win- 
ter, the  escape  of  heat  from  the  mass  of  water 
below  is  prevented.  It  is  by  this  means  that  the 
fluidity  of  water  is  preserved  in  the  coldest 
weather. 

Suppose  Providence  had  so  arranged  the  par- 
ticles of  ice  as  to  render  it  5  per  cent,  heavier, 
instead  of  being  5  per  cent,  lighter  than  water, 
what  would  be  the  etlect  ? 

40.  The  ice  would  sink  at  once  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  stream  or  lake  as  fast  as  formed  ;  and 
the  whole  body  of  water  would  soon  become  a 
solid  mass  of  ice,  which,  in  man}'  cases,  the  heat 
of  a  whole  season  could  not  melt  again. 

How  will  you  account  for  the  large  cracks  in 
ice  on  rivers,  ponds,  and  lakes  ? 

41.  They  are  made  b}-  the  remarkable  influ- 
ence of  heat,  which  contracts  ice,  after  severe 
freezing,  and  opens  seams,  just  as  heat  in  sum- 
mer opens  cracks  or  fissures  in  stiff  clay.  On 
lake  Erie,  wide  fissures  in  the  ice  are  often  form- 
ed by  its  contraction  in  spring,  which  being  filled 
with  snow  evenly  over  the  surface,  present  to  the 
traveller  dangerous  and  unseen  cavities. 

Are  the  icisdom  and  goodness  of  Providence 
strikingly  displayed  in  the  laws  that  regulate  the 
action  of  heat  and  cold  on  wafer,  ice,  and  vapor  ? 

42.  They  are.  The  heat  of  summer  would  often 
be  insupportable  had  not  God  so  arranged  the  el- 
ements that  both  vapor  and  plants  absorb  and  fix 
a  greater  or  less  quantity,  according  to  the  inten- 
sity of  the  heat.  The  latent  heat  in  vapor  is 
soon  given  out  to  check  the  too  severe  cold  at 
night  by  the  radiation  of  heat  from  tlie  earth's 
surface  ;  v,hile  the  latent  heat  stored  up  in  the 
organized  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  plants,  may 
be  kept  indefinite  ages,  for  the  use  of  reasoning, 
accountable  Man.  Twenty  millions  of  tons  of 
coal  are  annually  taken  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  in  Great  Britain,  every  grain  of  which 
contains  latent  heat  that  was  absorbed  from  an 
overheated  atmosphere  tens  of  thousands,  if  not 
millions  of  years,  before  man  was  created  on  this 
planet.  This  latent  heat  thus  long  stored  up  by 
Providence,  now  warms  millions  of  our  race,, 
cooks  their  food,  and  performs  the  mechanical 
labor,  through  the  agency  of  steam,  of  a  vast, 
and  indefinite  number  of  working  men.  That 
mineral  coal  is  of  vegefahlc  origin,  all  that  have 
investigated  the  subject  now  admit.  And  that 
forest  trees,  and  all  plants,  absorb  and  fix  heat, 
which  is  evolved  wl:cn  they  are  consumed  by 
fire,  or  in  animals,  are  facts,  the  truth  of  which 
few  will  deny,  after  they  have  studied  with  the 
Author,  the  Physiology  of  cultivated  plants,  and 
domestic  animals. 
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The  FARMER'S  AGRICULTURAL  CHtMISTRY,  com 
piled  from  the  best  authors,  and  adapted  to  tho  uso  of 
Schools.     By  M.  M.  Rodgers,  W.  D.,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 

We  received  a  copy  of  a  little  3  8  mo  volume 
of  100  pages,  with  the  above  title,  some  time 
since  ;  but  not  being  able,  in  justice  to  our 
readers,  to  commend  the  work,  in  kindness  to 
the  young  author,  we  preferred  to  let  it  pass 
without  notice.  Another  copy  has  been  sent  us 
by  a  friend  of  the  compiler,  with  a  note,  which 
in  courtesy  compels  us  to  say  something  of  the 
•  book.  Of  the  94  pages  beyond  the  Introduction, 
40  are  taken  bodily  from  other  works  ;  and  54 
are  compiled  mainly  from  the  writings  of  Von 
Thaer,  Bergman,  Chaptal  and  Davy,  selecting 
from  these  old  authors,  with  singular  infelicity, 
such  views  on  agricultural  science,  as  have  be- 
come obsolete  by  reason  of  more  recent  discov- 
eries. Speaking  of  nitrogen,  on  page  10,  the 
author  says  :  "  It  exists  in  all  animal  substances, 
and  many  vegetables  :  it  may  be  obtained  from 
2)hosphorus.'"  Tiiere  are  no  less  than  three 
mistakes  in  this  brief  sentence.  Every  tyro  in 
chemistry  knows  that  pure  fat  is  an  "  animal 
substance,"  and  that  it  contains  not  a  particle  of 
nitrogen.  The  remark  that  '•  many  vegetables" 
contain  it,  leaves  the  reader  to  inter  that  some 
plants  are  destitute  of  this  element  ;  which  is 
not  true.  Nor  is  it  true  that  phosphorus  (which 
is  itself  a  simple  element,)  contains  nitrogen,  or 
that  the  latter  "  may  be  obtained"  from  the  former. 

On  the  next  page,  to  fix  ammonia,  in  dung 
heaps,  the  author,  following  Chaptal,  recom- 
mends the  application  of  copperas  and  oil  of  vit- 
riol. This  was  good  husbandry  in  France  and 
England  40  years  ago  ;  but  since  it  has  been 
discoverad  that  gypsum  is  quite  as  good  for  that 
purpose,  and  it  can  be  had  at  one  tenth  the  cost 
of  copperas,  or  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  plain  which 
should  71010  be  recommended  to  farmers  for  fix- 
ing ammonia. 

There  is  a  chapter  devoted  to  the  "  organs  o 
plants  ;"  yet  nothing  is  said  in  regard  to  the  cir- 
culation of  sap  from  the  roots  to  the  loaves,  and 
from  the  leaves  to  the  roots  again.  Tliis  is  like 
acting  the  play  of  Hamlet,  with  the  part  of  Ham- 
let left  out! 

No  department  of  chemistry  is  more  valuable 
in  small  alTairs  than  that  which  illustrates  those 
changes  in  organized  substances  which  go  by 
the  name  of  ''  fermentation."  On  this  subject 
our  author  has  just  two  sentences,  the  leading 
one  is  in  these  words  : 

"  Fermentation  is  a  peculiar  decomposition  or 
transposition  of  the  elements  of  a  complex  or- 
ganic substance,  by  the  agency  of  some  exter- 
nal force,  different  from  ordinary  chemical  at- 
traction, as  heat,  air,  or  contact  with  some  other 
body  similarly  affected."  The  other  sentence 
simply  remarks  that  there  are  several  kinds  of 
fermentation,  as  the  "saccharine,"  "vinous" 
*'  acetic."     And  this  is  all   the  pupil  is  to   learn 


of  "  fermentation"  from    a   book,    "  adapted    to 
the  use  of  Common  Schools"! 

Cliapter  4  treats  of  "  Rocks,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  Soils."  F«om  what  work  the  author's 
remarks  are  compiled,  it  is  difficult  to  surmise  ; 
for  he  says  primary,  as  well  as  other  rocks  are 
arranged  in  strata  or  layers.  Tlie  whole  chap- 
ter abounds  in  errors,  showing  that  his  author- 
ities belong  to  an  antedeluvian  age  in  geologi- 
cal science.  If  we  are  tocredit  this  book,  "one 
of  the  most  productive  soils  in  Sweden"  con- 
tains only  three  minerals  "  silica,  alumina  and 
carbonate  of  lime  ;"  as  though  wheat  and  other 
[)lanls  can  grow  without  potash,  soda,  magnesia, 
sulphur,  phosphorus,  iron  or  chlorine !  This 
statement  is  made  on  the  authority  of  Bergmann 
who  wrote  before  analytical  chemistry  was  born. 
"Alumina  is  said  to  be  the  principal  ingredient 
in  clay."  This  remark  would  pass  for  truth  20 
years  ago  ;  but  now  it  is  known  to  be  almost  im- 
possible to  find  a  clay  soil  which  has  one  tenth 
of  its  weight  of  alumina.  Again  it  is  stated, 
(page  43.)  that  a  "soil  which  contains  70  per 
cent  of  sand  is  not  adapted  to  wheat,  but  with 
suiHcient  manuring  may  produce  barley.''''  This 
was  the  opinion  of  Von  Thaer  in  the  last  centu- 
ry. We  have  shown  in  another  article  in  this 
paper  that  90  bushels  of  wheat  have  been  grown 
on  land  containing  over  80  percent  of  silica. 

On  the  subject  of  manures  the  authors  says  : 
"  As  the  carbon  and  nitrogen  are  derived  from 
the  atmosphere,  the  benefit  of  manuring  con- 
sists exclusively  in  the  supply  of  the  salts  and 
soluble  earfhy  matters  essential  to  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  plants."  This  remark  is  taken 
from  Petzholdt,  i^  our  memory  serves  us,  for  no 
credit  is  given.  It  carries  theory  farther  than 
facts  and  experience  will  warrant. 

Our  criticism  might  be  extended  to  any  length 
without  exhausting  the  subject ;  but  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  go  fardier.  Had  the  author  taken  up 
Johnston's  Lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry 
and  abridged  the  work  to  one  third  of  its  present 
size,  and  adapted  it  to  the  use  of  Common 
Schools,  it  would  have  commanded  an  extensive 
sale  as  a  school  book,  and  great  good  would  hava 
resulted  from  the  labor.  But  to  compile  a  good 
work  from  many  authors  implies  a  critical  know- 
ledge of  all  the  sciences  discussed,  to  discrinii' 
nate  accurately  between  truth  and  error.  In  his 
Preface  the  author  says  :  "I  expect  to  escape 
any  unfair  criticism  inasmuch  as  my  book  is  a 
compilation,  and  I  claim  no  originality." — 
We  trust  he  will  not  regard  our  criti- 
cism as  "  unfair,"  for  it  is  with  extreme  reluc- 
tance that  we  have  taken  the  trouble  to  point  out 
a  few  of  the  defects  in  the  book.  Dr.  Rodgers 
has  considerable  talent,  but  misjudges  in  attempt- 
ing authorship,  before  he  had  studied  for  years, 
and  fully  mastered  his  subject.  The  cheap  and 
easy  method  of  making  books  by  the  use  of 
scissors  instead   of  study,    is  the  way  to  destroy. 
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not  to  build  up  the  literature  of  this  country.— 
We  are  well  aware  tiiat  to  toil  in  tlie  field  of  ag- 
ricultural literat''.re  at  this  time,  one  must  work 
for  ncthing,  and  find  himself.  If  Dr.-  R.  cannot 
afToiYl  to  do  this,  he  will  find  his  new  profession 
any  tiling  but  a  pleasant  one. 

The  time  will  come  however  when  talents  and 
labor  emjMoyed  in  this  department  of  knowledge 
Kvilt  connnand  ample  remuneration.  To  hasten 
the  arrival  of  that  era,  great  care  should  be  ta- 
ken not  to  impose  on  tl;e  public,  already  too  sus- 
picious in  regard  to  agricultural  works,  any  that 
will  not  stand  the  test  of  the  most  searching  iu- 
vestig;4'on.  We  insist  on  the  point  that,  the 
profession  of  agricultural  science  will  ever  con- 
tinue to  be  utterly  worthless  in  this  counti-y,  so 
long  as  every  thing  is  permitted  to  assume  the 
name,  and  pass  as  current  coin  in  the  agricultu- 
ral journals  of  the  united  States.  We  know  as 
well  as  any  one  can  tell  us  that,  to  speak  the 
truth  plainly  is  to  inflict  pain,  where  we  should 
rejoice  to  give  unmingled  pleasure.  But,  we 
have  a  duty  to  perform  in  this  matter  that  must 
be  faithfully  discharged  although  no  one  may  be 
gratified,  and  many  may  feel  that  their  personal 
friend  has  sustained  injury  at  our  hands. 

Steep  for  Wheat. 

We  copy  the  t'uilowing  from  the  last  number 
of  the  London  JMark  Lane  Express.  We  re- 
gard  h?  practice  recommended  as  important: 

SiP>, — In  reply  to  your  "Old  Subscriber,"  1 
beg  to  say  that  1  have  used  a  solution  of  blue  vit- 
riol, (sulphate  of  copper)  as  a  steep  for  seed 
wheat  for  the  last  sixteen  years,  and  never  have 
'had  smut.  For  every  six  bushels  of  wheat,  dis- 
solve two  pounds  of  blue  vitriol  in  five  gallons 
of  water ;  the  wi;eat  being  shot  on  the  floor 
(mine  is  of  brick,)  let  the  solution  be  gradually 
thrown  over  the  wheat,  turning  it  with  shovels 
three  or  four  times,  till  every  grain  be  thorough- 
ly saturated  ;  the  laf.t  time  of  turning,  let  the 
heap  remain  upon  the  highest  part  of  the  floor, 
and  in  a  conical  form  ;  if  this  be  done  in  the  af- 
ternoon, the  wheat  will  be  quite  ready  for  drill- 
ing the  next  mo'-ning. 

The  quickest  way  to  dissolve  the  vitriol  is  to 
place  i'  in  a  pail,  add  one  or  two  quarts  of  boil- 
ing water,  let  it  remain  two  minutes,  strain  the 
.•iolulion  into  a  tub  sufficiently  large  for  the  pur- 
pose, add  more  boiling  water  to  the  vitriol,  strain 
ofl"  again,  and  so  on  till  all  be  dissolved;  then  add 
cold  water  to  this  strong  solution,  sufficient  to 
make  the  quantiiy  required. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

East  Surrey. 

Ga'irirk,  Crawley,  Sussex  Co.,  Oct.  21. 

P.  S. — In  order  that  the  determined  quantity 
to  be  drilled  per  acre  may  be  ascertained,  the 
seed  wheat  after  prej)aiaion  should  be  measured 
in  tiie  morning,  in  order  to  find  how  much  the 
bull;  has  increased. 


New  York  State  Agricultural  Society. 

Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Executive   Com- 
mittee of  the  N.    Y.   Slate  Agricultural  Soci- 

ely^held  at  their  rooms,  in  Albany,  on  the  l'2th 

day  of  Novemher,  1846. 
Present — Mr.  Sherwood,  Mr.  Vail,  Mr.  Ste- 
vens,  Mr.  Tlcker,   Mr.  McIntyre. 

The  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting  being 
read,  the  following  was  offered  by  Mr.  Vail  : 

Resolved,  That  the  minutes  be  accepted.     Passed. 

The  fo!lo->ving  were  offered  by  Mr.  Tuf  ker,  of  Albany. 

ResoheJ,  That  the  thanks  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Agricultu- 
ral .Society  be  presented  to  F.  E.  L.  Fischku,  Director  of 
tbe  Imperial  Botanic  Garden,  at  St.  Petersburg!!,  Russia, 
for  the  donation  announced  in  his  letter  just  read,  and  that 
a  copy  of  the  transactions  of  this  Society  for  1845  be  for- 
v.arded  to  him.     Passed  unanimously. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  presented 
to  its  President  for  a  copy  of  the  Census  of  the  State  of 
i\ew  York,  for  1845.     Passed. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  presented 
to  Joseph  Fellows,  Esq.,  of  Geneva,  for  his  donation  of 
fifty  dollars  in  behalf  of  the  Pultney  estate.     Passed. 

By  Mr.  Vail,  of  Rensselaer  County  ; 

Resolved,  That  the  Recording  Secretary  and  Treasurer 
procure  Daguerreotype  portraits  of  all  the  Presidents  of  the 
N.  Y.  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  that  the  Treasurer  be 
authorised  to  pay  for  the  same.     Carried. 

By  Mr.  SHEIl\^oo^l,  of  Cayuga  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society  be  directed 
to  keep  charge  of  the  rooms  of  the  Society  and  provide  for 
its  being  kept  open  for  the  Iransaciion  of  the  business  of 
the  Society,  uiuil  further  action  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee.    Passed. 

By  Mr.  Vail  ; 

Resolved.  That  the  President,  Mr.  Prentiss  and  Mr. 
McIiNTYRE  be  authorised  to  invest  in  Bond  and  Mortgage 
such  sums  of  money  now  in  the  Treasury  as  will  not  be 
needed  to  pay  premiums  already  awarded,  and  to  pay 
also  coniinoent  expenses  of  the  Society.     Carried. 

By  Mr.  Sherwood  : 

Resolved,  That  the  Treasurer  employ  some  competent 
person  to  color  the  plates  of  the  "  Jardin  de  St.  Peters- 
burgh." 

By  Mr.  Vail  : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  pre.seated 
to  James  Lennox,  Esq.,  for  his  donation  of  30  numbers  of 
"  Washington's  Letter^s  on  Agriculture." 

By  the  President  ; 

Resolved,  Tiiat  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  presented 
to  Mr.  Geo.  Forion  for  the  spirited  manner  thai  he  ha.s 
shown  in  breeding  and  exliibiting  at  our  several  shows  so 
many  fine  farm  horses. 

The  Committee  then  adjourned  till  the  second 

Thursday  of  December  ensuing. 

Large  Calf. — Ti;e  Madison  Democrat  gives 
the  following  indication  of  the  success  (in  one 
branch  of  husbandry,  at  least.)  of  one  of  our  per- 
manent subscribers  : 

"  Sandford  p.  Chap.max,  near  Clockville,  in 
this  county,  has  a  h.eifer  calf  seven-eights  Dur- 
ham, which  according  to  a  certificate  shown  us, 
weighed  on  the  31st  inst.  640  lbs.;  its  age  being 
but  a  few  days  over  seven  months." 

New  Year's  Cake. — Seven  pounds  of  flour, 
two  ponds  and  a  half  of  sugar,  two  pounds  of 
butter,  and  a  pint  of  water,  with  a  teaspoon ful  of 
volatile  salts  dissolved  in  it.  Work  the  paste 
well;  roll  it  thin  and  cut  it  in  small  cakes,  vvifii 
a  thin  cutter  ;  lay  them  on  tin  plates  in  a  quick 
oven,  for  fifteen  minutes. 
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To  Correspondents. 

Communications  have  been  received  during 
the  past  month  from  S.  W.,  D.  A.  Ogden,  L.  B. 
Langworthy,  A  Plow-holder,  M.,  IL,  W.  S.  T., 
R.  J.  Jones,  Aaron  Tufts,  Israel  A.  Beach,  G., 
Wm.  R.  Prince,  State  Agricultural  Society. 

Hints  to  Farmers. 

There  are  some  things  that  all  Farmers  ought 
to  know. 

Sheep  put  into  fresh  stubble  are  apt  to  be  kill- 
ed by  eating  too  much  grain. 

A  bare  pasture  enriciies  not  the  soil,  nor  fat- 
tens the  animals,  nor  increases  the  wealth  of  the 
owner. 

One  animal  well  fed  is  of  more  value  than  two 
poo'-ly  kept. 

The  better  animals  can  be  fed,  and  the  more 
comfortable  they  can  be  kept,  the  more  profita- 
ble they  are — and  all  farmers  work  for  profit. 

Ground  once  well  plowed  is  better  than  thrice 
poorly. 

Bountiful  crops  are  more  profitable  than  poor 
ones.  Make  the  soil  rich,  pulverize  it  well,  and 
keep  it  clean,  and  it  generally  will  be  produc- 
tive. 

Weeds  that  grow  unmolested  around  the 
fences,  stumps  and  stones,  scatter  their  seeds 
over  the  farm,  and  are  very  likely  to  grow. 

Cows  well  fed  in  winter  give  more  milk  in 
summer.  J>fti  ox  that  is  in  good  condition  in  the 
spring,  will  perform  more  labor,  and  stand  the 
heat  of  summer  much  better  than  one  that  is 
poor. 

When  you  see  the  fence  down,  put  it  up  ;  if 
it  remains  until  to-morrow  the  cattle  may  get 
over. 

What  ought  to  be  done  to-day,  do  it,  for  to- 
morrow it  may  rain. 

A  strong  horse  will  work  all  day  without  food, 
but  keep  him  at  it,  and  he  will  not  last  long. 

A  rich  soil  will  produce  good  crops  without 
manure,  but  keep  it  at  it  and  it  will  tire. 

Farmers  sons  had  better  learn  to  hold  the 
plow,  and  feed  the  pigs,  than  measure  tape  and 
count  buttons. 

Young  ladies  who  have  the  good  fortune  to  be- 
come farmers  wives  will  find  it  more  profitable 
to  know  how  to  make  Johnny  cake,  butter  and 
cheese,  than  to  play  on  the  Piano. 

All  who  wish  to  be  rich,  must  spend  less  than 
they  earn.  .  G. 

To  Preserve  Eugs. — The  following  is  the 
simplest  mode  we  have  met  with.  First  a  layer 
of  plaster,  then  a  layer  of  eggs — not  allowing 
one  egg  to  touch  another ;  witli  the  small  end 
downward.  Over  the  layer  of  eggs  put  about 
three  inches  of  plaster  ;  then  cover  the  vessel 
closely.  Eggs  thus  put  up  have  remained  sweet 
and  pure  for  eleven  months.  They  must  be  put 
<[own  within  three  or  four  days  of  being  laid. 


Remedy  for  Scours  in  Horses. 

Mr.  Editor  : — I  will  give  you  a  sovereign, 
remedy  for  the  scours  in  horses,  and  if  you  think 
it  worth  any  thing,  or  nothing,  do  with  it  as  you 
please. 

When  the  animal  is  attacked  give  him  physic; 
motherwort  is  the  best.  Boil  it  to  a  strong  lie. 
Give  the  animal  three  pints  for  one  dose.  After 
it  operates  freely,  give  the  horse  two  quarts  of 
clean  loam,  mixed  with  pure  cold  water,  as  thick 
as  pan  cake  batter.  Tlie  fever  that  always  at- 
tends the  complaint  will  induce  the  horse  to 
drink.  Repeat  the  dose  once  in  two  liours.  It 
never  fails  to  perform  a  perfect  cure. 

Never    give    physic    after  the  complaint   is 
checked.     The  loam  will  not  harm  the  horse. 
Yours,  &c.  Ira  Young. 

Conquest,  Cayuga  Co.,  1846. 

Polish  Honey. — Poland  is  perhaps  the  great- 
est honey  producing  country  in  Europe.  In  tlie 
provinces  of  Podolia,  Ukraine,  and  Volhynia,  in 
particular,  the  cultivation  of  the  honey-bee  has 
long  formed  an  object  of  national  importance  ; 
and  these  bee  gardens  are  not  only  very  numer- 
ous and  extensive,  but  they  are  also  common  in 
other  parts  of  the  Kingdom.  There  are  cotta- 
ges in  Poland,  with  very  small  portions  of  land 
attached  to  them,  on  which  are  to  be  seen  as 
many  as  fifty  hives  ;  while  there  are  farmers  and 
landed  proprietors  who  are  in  possession  of  from 
100  to  10,000  hives  !  There  are  some  farmere 
who  collect  annually  more  than  200  barrels  of 
fine  honey,  each  barrel  weighing  from  400  to 
500  lbs.  exclusive  of  the  wax.  A  tenant  is  often 
in  this  way  enabled  to  pay  his  rent  and  taxes,  to 
defray  other  domestic  expenses,  and  often  to  ac- 
cumulate handsome  dowries  for  his  daughters. 

Water  Proof  Recipe — Esther  for  boots  or 
other  leather. — One  pint  Tanner's  oil,  half  lb. 
tallow,  a  lump  of  rossin  size  of  a  shell-bark, 
Burgundy  pitch  size  of  an  egg,  beeswax  size  of 
an  egg,  lamp-black  three  cents  worth,  all  mixed 
together;  and  gradually  melted  over  aslow  fire. 
When  to  be  applied,  the  mixture  should  be  made 
about  milk  warm,  and  put  on  with  a  sponge. — 
The  leather  to  be  made  a  little  damp,  but  not 
wet. — Farmer''s   Cabinet. 


'■  Honor  to  whom  Ilouor." 

JMr.  Editor  : — A  notice  in  Saturday's  Aincricaii  states 
thrtt  the  Alljany  Cultivator  for  October  contains  t!io  list  of 
premiums  awarded  at  thorecont  State  Fair.  This  is  a  .slight 
mistake.  The  Cultivator  for  this  month  contains  but  a  por- 
tion (not  half)  of  the  list — promising  the  remainder  in  tha 
^■ovem^3cr  number.  Of  the  several  agricultural  journals 
published  in  this  State,  the  Genesee  Farmer  is  the  only  one 
which  has  given  the  entire  and  correct  list  of  Premiums 
awarded  at  the  late  Annual  Fair  of  our  State  Agricultural 
Society.  Yours,  &c.  Erkata. 

It  will  bo  seen  by  the  above,  which  we  copy  from  the 
Rochester  American  of  Oct.  13,  that  the  Farmer,  though 
a  FIFTY  CENT  PAPER,  is  not  behind  other  agricultural  jour- 
nals in  furnishing  its  readers  important  and  appropriate  in- 
lellisence.  M. 
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Letter  from  S.  W. 

•S^-C.  THOMAS'  PRIZR   ESSAT — RHOPE   ISLAND — ADAM   AKTHO- 
^Y'S  FARM — PROF.   JACKS05,  tSiC. 

Mr,  Editor  : — I  was  sorry  to  read  Dr.  Lee's 
^xictwjies  on  J.  J.  Thomas'  Prize  Essay.  I  like 
<:jci59iSJonally  a  little  hypercriticism,  from  prag- 
«!patiSical  men,  of  the  Rev.  Sidney  Smith  School — 
h^st  not  from  one  wlio  can  so  well  aflbrd  to  be 
.^Jieroiis  towards  others  as  Dr.  Lee.  He  seems 
'"5e  thiiik  -"SlOO  a  iiigh  premium  for  an  essay  of 
tavs  cJose  printed  pages  ;  yet,  I  presume  to  say, 
^JttSt  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  1 00  guin- 
'^aafes  [ris  often  been  paid  for  a  production  much 
•SROP3  tlK>oretical,  prosy,  and  common  place,  and 
•^3  s,mbitiously  full  of  the  quibbles  of  the  schools 
Cfcy  to  make  the  best  friends  of  the  writer  blush  for 
hirrt — ?xit  of  not  a  tithe  the  practical  use  of  this 
•'^-'Ou^ensed  essay  of  John  J.  Thomas. 

The   Doctor  demurs  to  the  analysis  given  of  a 
■c.<lii  of  barn-yard  manure,  because  a  difference  in 
tiis  feed  of  the  animal  will  alter  the  result  of  the 
-QiSS-iysls,  by  which  farmers  may  be  led  to  believe 
'Srikst  ihey  are  to  obtain  from  their  manure,  mat- 
KST  ziQt  contained  in  the  food  of  the  animal.     To 
^iils  I  repl}-,  that  no  farmer  can  be  thus  mistaken, 
•^stir?  has  read  Dr.   Lee's  editorials  in  the  Gene- 
see Farmer  within  the  last  year.     Whenever  I 
^«-5;«.k  ef  Dr.  Lee,  his  Avritings,  and  his  practical 
<sxp^n^nce,  to  farmers,   I  tell  them  that  he   is 
!?^rlii^ing  in  a  "  better  hope,"  to  the  farmers  of 
vKJX  wheat  growing  region,  than  they  have  hcre- 
feojibre  known.     If  J.  J.  Thomas  is  restricted  in 
Itils  analyses  to  one  particular  experiment,   he 
#::?rr;)fi!jy  errs  in  good  company;  I  believe  Dr. 
■■^prengel,    Boussingauit,    and    even   that    great 
prluoe  of  chemists,  Liebig,  have  done  the  same 
-iking.     I  have  lately  heard  one  of  the  most  in- 
■^le^iligent,    masterly,  farmers   in    New  England, 
^aiigh  at  Liebig's  explication  of  the  magical  at- 
■«:ub«ite.3  of  Gypsum.     And  yet  almost  as  good  a 
Carmer,  Scotch  Johnston,  of  our  own  Seneca  co., 
'X-  Y.,  would  subscribe  in  full  to  Liebig's  theo- 
•  _'y.     The  cause  of  this  discrepance  in  opinion 
arnong  truly  practical  men,  is  found  in  the  dif- 
fer-snce  of  their  respective  soils.     The  New  Eng- 
"apdaaan's  surface  is  barren  sand  ;  subsoil,  stone 
iTid    gravel    detritus  ;     Johnson's,    an    alluvial 
f^ravelly  clay,  resting  on  lime-stone — the  sub- 
soji,  full  of  organic  remains,   is  better  than  the 
■Torn,  surface.     If  J.   J.  Thomas  alludes  not  to 
'hff  feed  of  the  animals,  whose  manure  is  analy- 
sed, neither  does  Liebig  say  that  the   effect  of 
xi'lsster  will  be  nugatory  on  sand  and  detritus. — 
'If  Dr.   Lek  is  more  practically  explicit  in  his 
~':«aching  than  the  other  Doctors,  so  much  tlie  bet- 
^JiT  for  his  readei-s  ;  in  the  end  he  will  have  his 
srevrard,  provided  always,  that  he  practices  that 
•«3harity  which  is  a  great  virtue  in  a  great  man. 

Within  the  last  month  I  have  made  a  short 
'^ip  lo  Rhode  Island.  That  which  struck  me 
^uci-i.  in  the  altered  appearance  of  vegetable  life, 


as  distiilguishcd  from  our  dry  climate  and  lime- 
stone soil,  was  the  extreme  verdure  of  the  grass, 
in  September,  on  the  borders  of  the  salt  sea.— 
VV  hen  I  advanced  beyond  the  reach  of  the  muri- 
atic vapor,  the  sea  and  its  treasures,  fish  manure 
and  sea  vegetables,  all  was  sand  and  detritus,  re- 
lieved by  occasional  swamps  and  peat  bogs — the 
true  element  of  relief  to  the  hungry  upland — as 
though  nature  in  generous  pity,  had  not  left  the 
bane  without  its  antidote.  The  muck  and  peat 
of  these  swami)s  is  now,  with  the  aid  of  leached 
ashes,  being  made  the  means  of  a  perfect  renova- 
tion of  a  soil  capable  of  improving  under  judi- 
cious culture,  and  of  sustaining  crops  almost  be- 
yond belief. 

Two  miles  out  of  Providence,  I  stepped  from 
the  sady  road  upon  the  thick  set  lawn  of  my  ear- 
ly friend  Adam  Anthony.  When  I  was  a  boy, 
this  farm,  like  the  surrounding  country,  was  a 
blowing  sand.  It  is  now,  sub-soil  excepted,  one 
of  the  best  farms  I  ever  trod  on  ;  250  bushels  of 
leached  ashes  to  the  acre,  have  already  been  ex- 
pended on  it — millot,and  clover  did  the  rest,  with 
the  aid  of  decomposed  hog  peat  and  the  animal 
manure  of  the  farm.  Forty  milch  cows  sleeping 
nightly  on  dry  peat,  make  manure  enough  now 
to  keep  the  farm  in  good  heart ;  each  cow  has 
her  separate  stall ;  the  milk  sells  at  14  cents  the 
gallon,  at  the  stable,  to  the  Providence  milk-men. 
Adam  says  that  the  suckers  and  barren  stalks  cut 
from  ten  acres  of  Indian  corn,  soiled  his  forty 
cows  six  weeks  this  summer — thus*saving  him 
$150,  which  he  otherwise  must  have  paid  for  oil 
cake  and  shorts.  This  ten  acres  yielded  at  har- 
vest 1400  bushels  of  ears,  beside  the  stalks  on 
which  the  ears  grew.  I  might  forgive  an  Eng- 
lishman lor  disbelieving  this  account,  but  I  my- 
self have  had  a  still  better  yield  on  a  small  scale, 
from  that  prince  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  In- 
dian corn. 

When  Prof.  Jackson,  the  State  Geologist,  vis- 
ited this  farm,  his  first  words  were,  "  What  is 
your  surface?"  "Sand."  "Your  sub-soil?" 
"  Coarse  gravel,  then  stone  and  gravel." — 
"Your  manure  will  leach."  Adam  smiled  that 
a  learned  academician  should  thus  cling  to  a  dar- 
ling theory,  when  he  saw  its  truth  disproved,  by 
full  grown  blooming  facts. 

I  had  no  time  to  go  beyond  Woonsocket.  I 
wanted  to  see  the  lime-kilns  of  Smithfield,  as  1 
had  never  yet  seen  a  lime-stone  in  my  native 
State,  except  the  two  little  white  rocks  in  New- 
port Harbor,  which  stick  out  like  coral  reefs  from 
the  sea — all  else  is  grey  whacke,  slate,  and  gran- 
ite. In  passing  through  the  swamps  of  Narra- 
ganset  to  Stonington,  I  felt  glad  that  I  went 
at  rail-road  speed  ;  as  here  no  farm,  like  that  of 
Adam  Anthony's,  presented  to  the  eye  the  fair 
spectacle  of  an  oasis  in  the  desert. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  1  had  no  time  to  attend 
our  Seneca  County  Fair,  held  in  this  village  on 
the  22d  and  23d  ult.     I  believe  it  was  unusually 
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well  attended  the  first  day.  The  enterprising 
President,  J.  Delafield,  took  the  premium  for 
tiie  best  farm,  and  well  he  has  deserved  it.  He 
puts  his  own  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  keeps 
up  in  practice  with  the  improvements  of  the  age 
as  ijisisted  on  by  the  books.  Geo.  Fox  said  the 
example  of  one  true  Quaker,  would  shake  the 
country  for  thirty  miles  around.  So  will  that  of 
a  true  farmer — 1  mean  one  who  loves  his  pro- 
fession, not  merely  for  the  dollars  and  cents  it 
gives  for  a  single  year,  regardless  and  reckless 
of  the  future.  S.   W. 

.  Waterloo,  Nov.  10,  1846. 

Remarks. — We  give  place  to  the  strictures  of 
our  friend  "S.  W."  in  regard  to  our  correction 
of  a  few  errors  in  the  Prise  Essay  of  Mr.  John 
J.  Thomas,  in  our  last  paper,  because  we  had 
not  the  remotest  idea  of  giving  pain  or  otfence 
either  to  the  author  or  his  friends.  It  is  known 
to  all  that  agricultural  science  is  in  its  infancy, 
and  that  the  only  way  to  advance,  is  carefully  "to 
study  and  practice  it,  and  promptly  correct  what- 
ever research  and  experience  shall  show  to  be 
erroneous.  In  making  these  necessary  correc- 
tions in  a  spirit  of  kindness,  surely,  a  man  must 
be  unduly  sensitive  to  !:>e  annoyed  by  the  opera- 
tion. We  have  perpetrated  our  share  of  blun- 
ders; and  trust  few  have  endeavored  to  profit 
more  by  the  criticism  of  others. 

In  our  Jan  jsry  number  we  took  the  liberty  to 
point  out  the  palpable  errors  of  Liebig  in  refer- 
ence to  the  composition  of  manures.  We  said 
the  same  thing  in  regard  to  Mr.  Thomas,  because 
he  is  justly  looked  up  to  by  thousands  as  good 
authority  on  agricultural  subjects.  Our  criti- 
cism is  a  compliment  to  his  standing  as  an  agri- 
ciiltdral  writer  ;  for  it  is  not  our  custom  to  waste 
time  in  correcting  the  vagaries  of  every  one 
that  spoils  good  paper  in  attempting  to  discuss 
wkat  he  does  not  understand. 


Cattle. 

The  number  of  neat  cattle  in  the  United  States 
is  ver}'  large  ;  while  the  capacity  of  the  country 
to  grow  and  fatten  this  class  of  domestic  animals 
is  almost  unlimited.  A  good  farmer  will  study 
to  improve  his  stock,  by  keeping  no  more  than 
he  can  maintain  in  a  thriving  condition,  and  al- 
ways breeding  from  the  very  best  animals  with- 
in his  means  and  reach. 

Bakewell,  the  celebrated  English  breeder  of 
fine  cattle,  so  improved  the  New  Leicester  stock, 
(the  old  long-horned  Durham,)  from  au  inferior 
race  to  one  that  took  precedence  of  all  others  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  in  the  year  179.5.  The 
race  degenerated  in  the  hands  of  his  successors. 
Figure  1  represents  a  New  Leicester  Ox- 
Mr.  Charles  Collins  imported  cows  from  Hoi- 
stein  or  Holland,  and  by  crosses  and  skilful  man- 
agement got  up  the  Holderness  breed,  one  of 
which,  his  bull,  "Comet,"  sold  for  1000  guineas 
at  auction,  in  1810.     Closely  connected  with  this 


breed  are  the  "  Short  Horned  Durhams."  These 
cattle  have  been  exceedingly  popular  for  many 
years,  although  in  unskilful  and  careless  hands 
they  do  not  maintain  their  supposed  superiority, 
especially  for  dairy  purposes. 


Fio.  1.     Nfw  Leicester  Ox. 

The  "  Devons"  are  a  smaller  ra:;e,  of  a  good 
figure,  very  active,  and  uniformly  of  a  beautiful 
deep  red.  They  are  not  large  milkers,  although 
many  contend  that  their  milk  makea  up  in  qual- 
ity what  it  lacks  in  quantity.  Figure  2  is  a  good 
likeness  of  a  Devon  cow. 


Fio.  2.  Devon  Com. 
The  Hereford  breed  is  beginning  to  be  known 
and  highly  esteemed  in  this  country  by  the  im- 
portations of  Messrs.  Corning  and  Sotham,  of 
Albany.  This  herd  is  now,  we  believe,  the  ex- 
clusive property  of  the  last  named  gentleman. — 
The  Ilerefords  are  a  large,  heavy  race,  and  said 
to  be  easy  to  take  oh  flesh,  and  g(X)d  milkers. 
The  color  is  red,  with  more  or  lesi  white  under 
the  belly,  on  the  flanks,  and  face.  Figure  3  is 
a  fair  likeness  of  a  Hereford  Cow, 


Fig.  3.     Hereford  Cow. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  Scotch  and  na- 
tive cattle,  which  for  ease  of  keeping,  making 
working  oxen,  for  dairy  purposes,  and  the  sham- 
bles, are  hardly  inferior  to  the  best  English  breeds. 
The  productive  value  depends,  in  a  good  degree 
on  the  way  in  which  they  are  treated.  No  ani- 
mal can  l)e  as  profitable  with  bad  management  ; 
while  good  judgment,  and  close  attention  will  do 
much  to  improve  an  inferior  race. 

To  relieve  the  oppressed  is  one  of  the  most 
glorious  acts.  It  is  in  some  measure  doing  the 
business  of  God  and  Providence, 
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Potato  Cholera. 

Mr.  Editoh: — I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
caption  of  this  article  is  the  best  definition  of 
the  Potato  Rot,  that  cm  be  suggested.  All  my 
observations  indicate  that  it  is  the  result  of  atmos- 
pheric influence,  and  is  an  epidemic  disease,  and 
results  from  a  diseased  leaf,  (the  lungs  of  the 
plant,)  affecting  the  bark  and  sap,  causing  an 
unhealthy  state  of  the  blood  or  circulating  juice  ; 
commencing  with  a  miliiew  or  rust — a  living 
vegetating  fungus — a  crisped  decaying  leaf — a 
loose  spongy  vascular  stem,  with  sufficient  vital- 
ity to  convey  the  virus  to  the  tubers  of  the  plant. 
Like  the  cholera,  the  cause  is  beyond  discovery, 
and  tlierefore  beyond  prevention.  Of  the  thou- 
sand speculations  on  the  subject  which  are  as  pro- 
lific, as  of  times  past  was  the  chess  agitation,  not 
one  is  worth  a  straw.  No  theory  in  application 
has  succeeded.  Wet  ground,  dry  ground — ear- 
ly and  late  planting — liming,  ashing  and  salting, 
insects,  &c.,  &c.,  all  share  thesarnefate.  Even 
the  proposition  that  the  plant  had  arrived  to  tlie 
maturity  of  its  age — passed  the  zenith  of  man- 
hood, and  is  now  in  its  second  childhood  and  de- 
cay, and  would  require  renewing  froni  its  proper 
seed,  proves  entirely  fallacious. 

I  have  this  year  cultivated  eleven  varieties, 
now  four  years  from  the  seed,  .  raised 
by  Mr.  Oxderdonk,  of  Greece.  Tiiey  were 
planted  on  dry  ground,  and  not  over  stimulated 
Avith  manure — all  of  which  were  as  badly  dis- 
eased as  any  of  the  old  varieties.  JMy  brother, 
H.  N.  Langworthy,  of  Irondequoit,  has  arrived 
at  the  same  result,  from  a  large  number  of  kinds 
that  he  is  experimenting  upon.  I  cultivate  on 
my  farm  the  Ox  Noijle,  Round  Pink  Eye,  Flesh 
Coloi*,  Old  Red,  Mercer,  and  I^Ierino  ;  all  are 
more  or  less  affected,  (the  Mercers  most.)  except 
the  Merinos,  tliey  were  entirely  exempt. 

To  my  mind,  sir,  it  is  clearly  attributable  to 
the  season,  or  atmospheric  influence,  for  it  can 
hardly  be  supposed  that  a  new  insect  could  come 
into  existence  and  prevail  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica simultaneously  :  Nor  can  the  breaking  of 
the  sprouts  as  some  writers  assert,  have  come  in- 
to use  all  at  once  in  the  two  hemispheres  :  Nor 
can  the  hundi'eds  of  varieties  now  in  cultivation 
in  the  world  all  be  of  the  same  age,  and  all  re- 
quire renewing  at  the  same  period. 

We  were  not  sensible  of  a  change  in  the  at- 
mosphere during  the  cholera  season,  neither  by 
our  senses,  nor  by  the  most  searching  chemical 
analysis;  yet  how  powerful  its  effects — how  fa- 
tal— how  devastating !  Why  may  not  this  in- 
scrutable vegetable  disease  be  attributable  to 
some  malign  influence  on  the  air,  as  well  as  the 
all  dreaded  cholera  ?  Like  other  epidemics  af- 
fecting man  and  beast,  it  will  have  its  period  and 
pass  off,  perhaps,  forever. 

Thei'e  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun — no  per- 
manent new  condition  of  things  can  take  place ; 
the  laws  of  the  Creation  are   perfect  and  immu- 


table and  equal  to  all  contingencies.  There  is 
no  need  nor  no  example  of  a  radical  change  ki 
tiie  law,  or  provisions  of  nature — various  tempo- 
rary calamities  are  the  results  of  some  acciden- 
tal cambinations,  which  neutralize  themselves 
and  return  to  their  primitive  state. 

Shall  we  abandon  the  propagation  of  so  valua- 
ble and  wise  a  provision  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
animal  creation,  in  consequence  of  a  partial 
failure  for  a  few  seasons  1  Good  sense,  and  a 
reliance  in  the  wisdom  of  Creation  prohibits  it. 
L.  B.  Laxgworthy. 


The 


Farmer.— His  Position,  Responsibili- 
ties, and  Duties. 


NUMBER    FOUR. 


The  farmer  above  every  other  class  in  the 
country,  seems  to  forget  that  knowledge  is  valu- 
able as  an  instrument  in  his  calling,  and  as  an 
auxiliaery  to  him  in  his  e very-day  operations. — 
The  idea  prevails  to  a  very  great  extent,  that 
any  body  can  cultivate  a  farm — that  it  is  purely 
mechanical,  demanding  physical  strength  alone 
— and  that  he  who  is  strongest  in  body,  and  can 
best  endure  toil,  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the 
best  fitted  for  a  farmer.  This  opinion,  so  preva- 
lent among  agriculturists  themselves,  is  at  once- 
humiliating  to  their  intelligence,  and  beyond  a 
doubt,  degrading  in  its  influence  upon  the  pro- 
fession. The  time  has  been,  and  still  is,  that  a 
man  is  ridiculed  if  he  attempt  to  study,  and  edu- 
cate himself  in  preparation  for  a  cultivation  of 
the  soil.  It  is  not  to  be  disguised  that  the  great 
mass  look  upon  book-farming,  as  it  is  styled, 
with  contempt.  They  seem  to  regard  farming 
to  be  simply  plowing,  sowing  and  reaping — that 
nianual  labor  is  the  main  element  in  it,  and  that 
books  and  the  teaching  of  books  can  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  wide 
of  the  truth.  No  calling  demands  the  exercise 
of  more  discrimination — niore  critical  and  anal- 
ytical thought  and  reasoning — more  calculation, 
and  close  comparison  of  cause  and  effect — than 
agriculture ;  and  none  is  better  calculated,  if 
rightly  pursued,  to  develope  and  mature  the  in- 
tellectual faculties,  and  to  give  them  full  and  en- 
larged action.  Instead  of  selecting,  as  is  now 
the  case  too  generally,  the  dullest  and  the  most 
stupid  of  the  family  for  farmers,  the  brightest  in 
intellect,  quickest  in  perception,  and  the  most 
commanding  for  talent  and  mental  power,  should 
be  chosen,  and  when  selected,  he  should  be  tho- 
roughly educated  for  the  business — indoctrinated 
by  close  study,  connected  with  hard  labor,  into 
the  theory  and  practice  of  tilling,  on  correct  prin- 
ciples and  in  the  best  manner,  the  soil.  How 
negligent,  how  lamentably  negligent,  have  the 
farmers  of  this  country  been  on  this  subject  ; 
and  how  bitterly  have  they  felt  the  consequences. 
When  the  brigiit,  active,  intellectual  boy,  shall 
be  placed  upon,  and  educated  for  the  farm,   in- 
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fcteadof  being  placed  in  a  law  office,  or  put  behind 
a  counter,  then  shall  the  farmers  not  be  depend- 
ent on  other  pursuits  for  theli-  law  makers,  their 
judges,  orators  and  statesmen,  and  not  till  then. 

There  is  nothing  inherently  degrading  in  the 
cultivation  of  mother  earth — nothing  to  induce 
mental  imbecility  or  ignorance — nothing  in  labor 
in  the  open  iields  depressing  to  the  intellect  or 
calculated  to  crush  or  check  the  expansive  pow- 
er of  the  soul — but  quite  the  reverse.  Toil, 
amid  the  beauties  of  nature,  with  the  lovely  as 
well  as  mighty  v/orks  of  the  omnipotent  all  about, 
is  invigorattng  alike  to  mind  and  body — inculca- 
ting reverence,  love  and  adoration  to  God,  and 
knitting  firmly  the  texture  and  power  of  intel- 
lect, as  well  as  the  physical  frame-work  of  the  man. 

The  earth  which  he  tills — the  crops  which  he 
gathers — the  flocks  which  he  tends — open  to  the 
study  of  the  farmer,  a  wide  field  ;  each  present 
numerous  subjects  for  study,  reflection  and  ex- 
periment— volumes  richly  stored  with  matters  for 
the  investigation  of  the  curious,  and  which  will 
employ  a  life  time  to  fully  digest  and  compre- 
hend. It  is  not  true  that  the  farmer  has  no  oc- 
casion for  his  intellect  in  the  pursuit  of  his  call- 
ing ;  and  quite  as  unfounded  and  more  deleteri- 
ous in  its  consequences,  the  idea  that  he  needs 
not  to  be  educated,  or  learned  in  the  sciences — 
that  he  need  not  to  study  and  become  wise  and 
intelligent.  A  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  soils — 
tlieir  preparation  for  and  adaptation  to  the  growth 
of  crops — of  the  influence  and  exhausting  nature 
of  grain  growing  to  the  soil,  and  of  the  ditfer- 
ent  eflectsof  dilFerent  grains — of  the  influence  of 
heat  and  cold,  light  and  darkness,  on  the  growth 
of  the  food  upon  which  plants  feed,  whether  of 
earth  or  air,  and  of  the  chemical  changes  which 
take  place  in  their  germinative  growth  and  ma- 
turity— of  the  best  supplies  for  exhaustion,  and 
the  best  combinations  for,  with  their  apprapriate 
application  of,  manures — of  the  nature  and  rem- 
edies of  the  diseases  common  to  domestic  ani- 
mals, &c.,  &c.  I  say  a  knowledge  on  the  points 
above  indicated  is,  and  must  be,  of  the  highest 
practicable  value  to  the  farmer.  Indeed  it  is  in- 
dispensable to  him,  in  the  intelligent  pursuit  of 
his  business ;  and  in  them  we  have  subject  for 
study,  for  years  of  patient  investigation,  for  con- 
tinuous and  repeated  experiment.  They  are  not 
to  be  learned  by  simple  practice  in  tilling  the 
soil — nor  by  observation  disconnected  from  an 
understanding  of  scientific  principles,  however 
close  and  keen  the  attention.  They  should  form 
a  part  of  the  education,  the  mental  acquisitions 
and  discipline  of  the  youth  before  he  grows  up 
and  assumes  the  actual  direction  of  the  farm. — 
I  cannot  see  how  else  we  are  to  have  scientific 
farmers.  Few  men,  comparatively,  will  begin 
to  acquire  the  necessary  knowledge  to  make 
them  really  enlightened  cultivators  of  the  soil, 
if  they  have  grown  up  to  manhood  in  ignorance 
or  without  attention  to  it;  few  have   the   time. 


and  less  the  patience  and  close  application  so  ne- 
cessary in  the  acquisition  of  the  principles  and 
detail  of  science.  But  let  them  once  be  learned, 
once  fixed  in  the  mind,  and  then  the  every-day 
practice,  the  continued  observation,  the  daily 
routine  of  the  farmer's  life  is  continually  calling 
up,  applying  and  rendering  them  subservient  to 
good  and  useful  purposes.  I  know  a  man  can 
make  a  farmer,  and  in  some  instances  a  good 
one,  who  has  nothing  of  the  knowledge  above 
alluded  to  ;  but  it  is,  I  imagine,  equally  true, 
that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  he  who  is  lacking 
in  such  acquirements,  will  gather  but  scanty 
crops,  comparatively,  and  fail  to  obtain  the  full 
equivalent. for  his  labor  ; — his  farm  will  yield 
less,  demand  more  labor  and  manure,  and  sooner 
become  exhausted,  while  he  himself  will  plod  on 
in  life  a  "lere  cypher — a  simple  laborer,  a  kind  of 
free  slave  to  some  more  crafty  or  wiser  neighbor. 
Knowledge  is  power, —  whether  applied  to 
the  productions  oi  the  green  and  fruitful  earth, 
or  to  moral  and  intellectual  achievements. — 
Knowledge  is  happiness,  too,  whether  it  be  pos- 
sessed by  him  who  toils  in  the  field,  and  studies 
nature  in  her  own  magnificent  store-house  of 
carpeted  earth  and  outspread  heavens,  or  by  him 
who  revels  amid  the  wonders  of  science  in  his 
closet.  Knowledge  is  the  means  of  doing  good, 
whether  it  be  applied  to  an  increase  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  farm — and  which  form  the  suste- 
nance of  mankied — or  to  the  moi-al  advancement 
of  the  community  in  which  we  live  ;  and  all  are 
bound  to  seek  it,  and  all  are  culpable  who  have 
the  means  and  fail  to  attain  it.  We  cannot  mea- 
sure our  full  intellectual  and  moral  stature,  nor 
come  up  to  the  correct  standard  of  duty,  if  we 
fail  in  storing  our  minds  with  information,  which 
will  enable  us  to  grow  more  grain,  produce  more 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  at  the  same  time 
fit  us  for  the  enjoyment  of  an  elevated,  rational, 
and  enlightened  social  intercourse  ;  and  surely 
God  will  hold  us  all,  farmers  and  others,  to  a 
strict  account  for  the  improvement  of  the  means 
of  advancement  which  he  has  placed  in  our 
hands  or  within  our  reach.  We  were  not  placed 
on  the  earth  to  be  dolts.  We  each  and  all  have 
positive,  active  duties  to  perform  ;  nor  did  the 
Almighty  give  us  our  rich  and  beautiful  farms 
to  remain  uncultivated — nor  what  is  in  princii)le 
the  same,  to  have  them  half  cultivated.  .  We 
cannot,  if  we  would,  shake  oft"  responsibility,  in 
the  manner  in  which  we  use  our  money,  our 
time,  or  our  farms ;  and  ifthc  Lord  has  given  to 
us  that  best  of  all  gifts,  children,  it  but  adds  to 
our  responsibility,  and  we  shall  not  be  accounted 
innocent  if  we  fail  to  give  them  the  proper  mor- 
al, intellectual  and  physical  culture.  But  I  see 
t  am  entering  a  field  too  broarl  to  be  traversed  in 
this  paper — and  as  I  have  much  to  say  on  the 
subject  of  education  before  I  am  done,  I  dismiss 
the  subject  for  the  present. 
PennYan,  Nov.,  18i6.  D.  A.  Ogden. 
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To  the  Cultivators  of  the  Soil  in  West- 
ern New-York. 

Fellow  Laborers  : — The  present  number 
will  close  another  volume  of  our  agricultural 
journal,  and  it  is  for  us  to  say  whether  it  shall  be 
continued  or  not — and  1  feel  confident  that  there 
is  not  any  of  us,  who  have  been  its  patrons  the 
past  year,  but  what  will  ans>Yer  promptly  in  the 
affirmative.  It  is  one  of  the  best,  and  the  cheap- 
est agricultural  journal  now  published  ;  and  it  is 
with  pleasure  that  I  can  say  I  think  there  is  not 
one  of  its  present  readers  who  would  wish  to  be 
deprived  of  the  satisfaction  and  benefi'  of  peru- 
sing its  pages — and  especially  the  youth.  Men 
without  knowledge  are  mere  machines,  and 
knowledge  is  very  slowly  obtained  without  read- 
ing. 

From  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Edi- 
tor and  Publisher,  and  the  price  of  other  similar 
journals,  I  know  that  the  present  circulation  of 
the  Farmer,  at  its  present  price,  does  not  afford 
a  sufficient  remuneration  for  its  publication. — 
Yet  they  do  not  wish  to  increase  the  price,  fear- 
ing that  that  would  curtail  its  circulation  and  di- 
minish its  usefulness.  But  could  its  present  sub- 
vscription  list  be  doubled  it  would  atibrd  ample 
remuneration  for  its  publication,  and  extend  the 
bounds  of  its  beneficial  influence  ;  and  I  feel 
confident  that  by  a  little  exertion  during  the 
coming  winter,  the  numerous  friends  of  the 
Genesee  Farmer  can  more  than  double  its 
readers.  And  I  would  respectfully  suggest  to 
all  who  take  an  interefjt  in  procuring  subscribers, 
that  we  pay  the  50  cents  for  each  and  every  one 
which  we  forward — for  at  that  price  it  is  certain- 
ly as  cheap  as  we  can  desire  it  to  be ;  and  the 
few  cents  in  reduction  which  are  saved  by  taking 
a  few  in  company,  is  a  mere  trifle  to  each  indi- 
vidual, but  when  put  together,  will  do  something 
towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  publishing. 

1  annually  forward  several  names,  and  intend 
in  future  to  increase  my  exertions — knowing 
that  by  so  doing  I  extend  my  usefulness — but  I 
always  pay  the  .'iO  cents  for  each  one,  and  I  think 
that  I  cannot  make  many  of  my  young  friends 
a  better  New  Year's  present  than  one  year's 
reading  of  the  Gekesee  Farmer. 
Yours  respectfully, 

A  Plow-holder. 

Monroe  Co.,  Nov.   1S46. 


When  a  crack  is  discovered  in  a  stove,  thro' 
which  the  fire  and  smoke  penetrate,  the  aperture 
may  be  readily  closed  in  a  moment,  with  a  com- 
position consisting  of  wood  aslies  and  common 
salt,  made  into  a  paste  wiih  a  little  water,  \)h\s- 
tered  over  the  crack.  The  effect  is  equally 
certain  whether  the  stove  be  cold  or  hot. 


Encouragement. 

During  the  publication  of  the  present  volume 
of  the  Farmer,  we  have  received  numerous  let- 
ters, from  all  sections,  speaking  in  the  highest 
terms  of  its  merits  and  usefulneas.  Such  evi- 
dences of  approbation  have  been  truly  encour- 
aging, but  we  have  hitherto  refrained  from  pub- 
lishing matter  of  this  character,  emanating  either 
from  individuals  or  the  public  press.  We  make 
less  pretensions  to  perfectibility  than  some  of 
our  cotemporaries — albeit  we  perhaps  have  as 
many  assurances  of  approval.  We  give  the  sub- 
joined communications,  recently  received,  be- 
cause they  contain  some  ideas  worthy  of  thought. 
The  first  was  not  intended  for  publication,  but 
we  have  no  doubt  our  friend  will  pardon  the  lib- 
erty taken  in  giving  it  to  our  readers:  m. 

Dear  Sir  : — Enclosed  I  send  you  one  dollar  in  payraent- 
for  your  excellent  paper,  the  Genesee  Farmer,  to  the  press 
ent  year,  and  for  '47  3180.  I  have  been  a  subscriber  for  the 
"  Farmer'  for  sovsral  years,  and  think  I  receive  every  year 
more  benefit  than  ten  times  the  cost  of  tlie  paper.  We 
have  a  club  here,  that  was  formed  last  winter,  with  some- 
thing over  fifty  names"  for  your  paper,  which  I  am  in  hopes 
of  not  only  seeing  all  renewed,  but  additions  made  thereto, 
for  the  coming  year  ;  and,  as  far  as  my  influence  extends, 
shall  lend  it  choorfullj-  to  obtain  them.  We  have  an  ex- 
cellent, soil  hfrre,  for  wheat  and  clover,  and  as  our  land  is  in 
rather  a  new  ttato  in  this  section,  (the  Reservation,)  shall 
look  for  good  results  for  time  to  come. 

In  haste,  yours.  &c,  G.   C.  Spracce. 

Castila,  M'l/umi/ig  Co.,  A".  1'.,  Oct.,  1846. 


Diet  Bread. — One  pound  of  flour,  one  pound 
of  sugar,  and  nine  eggs;  finish  a-s  directed  for 
sponge  cake. 


*  We  have  about  70  subscribers,  in  all,  at  Castile  ;  and  a 
large  number  at  each  of  several  other  Post  Offices  in  Wyo- 
ming- County. — Pub.- 

Mr.  Editor  : — As  a  .subscriber  to  your  valuable  paper, 
I  need  not  say  that  from  month  to  month  I  peruse  its  pages 
with  not  a  Utile  interest  and  satisfaction.  Much  1  find  that 
is  worth  remomboriiig.  and  more  that  is  worth  practising. 
I  regard  it  as  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  tiller  of  the 
groimd — to  him  who  really  earns  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of 
tho  brow — to  have  a  paper  devotod  exclusively  to  his  inter- 
ests, from  which  he  cnn  learn  the  experience  of  otliers  of 
the  profession,  or  in  it  record  his  own  for  the  benefit  of  oth- 
ers. It  is  a  medium  for  tho  interchango  of  thosght  and  feel- 
ing, which  may  not  be  lightly  prized  by  any  of  us.  And 
yet,  great  as  are  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  gucii 
a  publication,  many  there  are  among  us,  axd  some  suc- 
cessful farmers,  too,  who  go  a  "dead  set"  against  'book 
farming, "  as  th;  y  term  scientific  agriculture.  This  is  an 
evil,  however,  which,  like  many  others,  is  destined  soon,  I 
trust,  to  be  among  the  things  tiiat  were.  Men  cannot  al- 
ways resist  the  truth  and  close  their  eyes  agaisst  the  light, 
especially  if  such  a  course  be  adverse  to  their  true  interests. 
Cyircurastance^i  will  not  always  allow  them  to  plod  on  in  the 
foot-tracks  of  their  fathers. 

A."  the  Medical  Practitioner  encounters,  from  yoar  to  year, 
new  obstacles — new  forms  of  disease,  requiring  close  inves- 
tigation and  diiTerent  treatment — so  tho  circumstances  in 
v.hich  the  farmer  is  placed  changes  from  time  to  time.  He, 
too,  lias  ob.siaclcf)  to  encounter.  The  soil  from  which,  for 
years,  his  wants  have  l>ecn  supplied,  seems  to  tire  or  ^rorv 
slack,  and  refuses  to  yield  its  substance.  Where  once  abun- 
dant crops  repaid  his  toil,  sterility  now  denies  even  an  or- 
dinary yiold.  From  yoar  to  year  he  witncssoss  the  en- 
croachments of  various  woods,  and  with  deep  regret  beholds 
his  scanty  crops  cut  short  by  tho  ravago><  of  the  insect  tribe. 
Such  reverses  usually  set  men  to  thinking  and  inquiring. 
They  arc  made  willing  to  learn.  Their  repugnance  to  ag- 
ricultural publications — to  "book  farming" — i.s  removed, 
and  henceforward  they  are  found  among  the  believers  ia 
the  science,  as  well  as  the  practice,  of  agriculture. 

I  shall,  at  a  convenient  time,  avail  myself  of  the  privilege 
of  askiru;  some  questions  relative  to  agricultural  matters,  for 
I  trust  I  ara,  on  no  .subject,  unwilling  to  learn. 

Dmsvilk,  Oct.  17,  134tj.  Yours,  ic.  M. 
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HORTICULTURAL    DEPARTMENT- 


BY  P.  BARRY. 


The  Strawberry  Question. 

The  Horticultural  publications  of  the  day  are 
besieged  with  drivellers  on  this  subject.  We 
dread  opening  one,  lest  three  or  four  pages  of 
twaddle  about  "stamens  and  pistils"  should  stare 
us. in  the  face. 

We  think  that  Mr.  Lonoworth  himself  must 
have  enough  of  the  subject  by  this  time.  The 
last  number  of  Hovey's  Magazine  contains  a  dis- 
cussion between  Mr.  Downing's  nursery  fore- 
man and  Mr.  Hovey.  The  former  states  that,  in 
1845,  he  examined  a  bed  of  Hovey's  Seedling, 
at  the  Highland  Nurseries,  having  both  stamens 
and  pistils  fully  developed,  and  produced  one  of 
the  most  uniform  and  handsome  crops  of  fruit  he 
ever  saw,  and  that,  too,  at  the  distance  of  one 
hundred  yards  from  the  regular  strawberry  plant- 
ation or  strawberry  plant  of  any  kind.  To  this 
Ml*.  Hovey  replies  :  "  We  unhesitatingly  say 
that  every  plant,  which  Mr.  Saul  or  Mr.  Down- 
ing lias  found  in  their  beds  of  Hovei/^s  Seedling 
with  stamens,  is  not  the  true  kind." 

This  is  one  point,  at  least,  explicitly  stated. — 
To  our  mind  there  is  no  doubt,  but  that  Hovey's 
Seedling,  as  Mr.  Hovey  says,  "  was  an  imper- 
fect flowering  variety,  is  so,  and  will  remain  so." 
The  course,  then,  to  be  pursued  in  reference  to 
its  culture,  is  to  plant  it  near  others  with  stami- 
nate  or  perfect  tiowers.  A  fair  crop  cannot  be 
obtained  otherwise  ;  this  we  have  been  convinced 
of  by  experience. 

Osbaiul's  Sammcr  Pear. 
('  Shimmer  Virgalieu''  of  the  Rochester  Gardens.) 
.  In  our  September  number  we  noticed  some 
specimens  of  this  Pear  from  Mr,  Zera  Burr, 
of  Perinton,  who,  by  the  way,  is  industriously 
collecting  fine  varieties  of  fruit.  We  also  re- 
ceived specimens  at  the  same  time  from  Judge 
Chapin,  of  this  city,  who  first  brought  it  to  Roch- 
ester some  8  or  9  j-ears  ago,  from  IMacedon. — 
He  found  the  fruit  accidentally  in  the  market, 
and  seeing  it  was  the  best  he  knew,  of  its  sea- 
son, he  procured  grafts  the  foUowingspring,  and 
now  has  one  of  the  finest  trees  in  the  country. 
He  says  it  is  a  regular  and  fine  bearer.  Jl 
ranks  among  the  best  August  Pears  Ib  cultiva- 
tion. We  are  glad  to  find  the  foUowingjhistory 
and  description  of  it  in  the  Nov.  number  of  the 
Horticulturist  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Smith, 
of  Macedon: 

0?band's  Summer  Pear,  {Osband's  Farorite.  of  some.) 
—This  beautiful  and  excellent  native  pear  has  ao<]iiire(i 
considerable  jiotoriety  in  this  vicinity,  and  is  destined, 
without  doubt,  to  take  rank  with  the  best  of  its  season. — 
It  is  in  perfection  previous  to  the  Dearborn's  Seedling,  and 
80  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  subsequent  to  the  Bloodgood. — 
It  ia  a  fine  grower,  and  bears  young  and  well.  So  strongly 
does  it  resemble  the  White  Doyenne  in  outline  and  flavor, 
that  it  has  been  known  in  Rochester   for  several   years   as 


the  "  Summer  Virgalieu,"  a  name  obviously  improper,  as 
the  Doyenne  d'Eto,  a  distinct  fruit,  has  been  for  some  time 
described,  and  extensively  circulated.  The  description  of 
the  fruit  under  consideration  so  nearly  corresponds  with 
that  of  the  Doyenne  d'F.te,  that  some  intelligent  cultiva- 
tors are  inclined  to  think  them  i;!entical.  But  aside  from 
the  facts  in  ihn  case,  it  may  be  rotnarkcd  as  conclusive 
against  this  o|)inion,  that  the  Osband's  Favoiite  has  a  large 
o|)en  calyx,  with  refloxed  sogmrnls,  while  the  Doyenne 
d'F.tp  has  "  calyx  small,  closed.''**  The  former,  too,  ap- 
pears to  have  much  more  of  color  than  the  latter. 


Osbaiid's  Summer  Pear. 

All  doubts  on  this  point  will,  I  iliink,  be  removed  by  re- 
ference to  the  following  history,  which  I  obtained  from  G. 
Osbnnd,  a  Methodist  minister,  in  good  standing,  and  every 
way  worthy  of  confidence.  Early  in  the  settlement  of  this 
part  of  the  state,  a  small  nursery  was  planted  by  Pardon 
Durfee  in  the  vicinity  of  Palmyra,  Wayne  Co.  A  public 
road  was  subsequently  laid  out  through  the  premises,  and 
a  part  of  the  trees  in  consequence  removed.  During  thi^s 
labor,  the  father  of  my  informant,  accidentally  passing, 
was  accosted  by  the  proprietor,  with,  "here,!  will  give 
you  this,"  handing  a  pear  tree  about  two  feet  in  height, 
with  branches  forking  out  near  the  ground.  On  reaching 
home,  the  tree  was  divided  through  the  roots,  and  the  two 
parts  planted.  Here  one  of  thetu  jiroduccd  ahumlant  crops 
for  many  years,  and  finally  died,  probably  from  the  '  blight.' 
The  other  was  soon  removed  to  a  farm  in  the  north  part  of 
this  town,  (Macedon,)  and  last  year  I  gathered  a  few  spec- 
imens from  it,  the  last  which  the  same  potent  enemy  will 
allow  it  to  produce.  The  name  given  is  at  the  suggestion 
of  tlie  family  who  brought  it  into  notice. 

Size,  scarcely  medium,  about  two  inches  long,  and  two 
in  diameter.  Form,  obovate,  resembling  a  White  Doj-cnne. 
Skin,  smooth,  shining,  clear  yellow,  profusely  marked  with 
small  green  dot.s  ;  well  ripened  specimens  have  a  clear  red 
cheek,  slightly  russctled  at  the  crown.  Stalk,  an  inch 
long,  rather  stout,  a  little  knobbed,  not  deeply  inserted  in  a 
cavity  of  four  unequal  sides.  Calyx,  large,  open,  segments 
reflexed.  Elesh,  white,  a  little  coarse,  juicy.  Flavor,  rich 
and  sugary,  with  a  slight  musky  perfume.  Ripe  from  oUi 
to  lUth  of' 8th  mo.     (August.)  Wm.  R.  Smith. 

Macedon,  8  mo.  184(3. 


Sec  Downing'8  "Fruit^sand  Fruit  Trees   of  America. 


In  consequence  of  the  space  occupied  by  the 
Title  Page  and  Index  to  this  volume,  Avhich  are 
given  in  the  present  number,  several  interesting 
articles,  intended  for  publication  in  this  depart- 
ment, are  necessarily  deferred.  m. 
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Van  Zandt's  Superb  Peach. 

(  Waxen  Rare  Ripe,  of  some  catalogues. )      ! 

This  Peach  originateti  in  the  village  of  Flush- 1 
ing,  Long  Island,  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  \'ax 
Zandt.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  peaches 
known,  and  of  good  quality.  The  nurserymen 
of  Flushing,  Mr.  Prince  and  others,  have  prop- 
agated it  for  a  long  time,  and  disseminated  it 
widely  ;  hence  we  have  been  much  surprized  at 
the  statement  made  by  Mr.  W,  R.  Piunce  in 
Hovey's  Magazine  for  November,  that  "there 
does  not,  perhaps,  exist,  at  present,  a  single  tree 
of  the  true  variety  except  in  our  specimen  or- 
chard and  nursery  grounds."  Me  further  states 
that  Mr.  Downing  has  described  a  spurious  va- 
riety in  his  work,  totally  different  from  the  gen- 
uine." Below  we  subjoin  the  descriptions  of 
both  : 

"  The  form  inclines  to  oval ;  the  flesh  melting,  juicy,  and 
of  tine  flavor  ;  but  the  greatest  peculiarity  is  tlie  color  of  the 
skin,  which  is  considerably  mottled,  .indof  a  beautiful  wax- 
en appearance.'' — Prince. 

"Leaves  with  globose  glands.  Fruit  of  medium  size, 
roundish,  the  sature  slight,  but  one-half  the  fruit  larger  than 
tlie  other.  Skin  white,  with  a  beautifully  t^prinkled  red 
cheek,  on  a  yellowish  wliite  ground,  the  union  of  the  two 
softened  by  delicate  dotiing  of  bright  carmine  red.  Flesh 
whitish,  but  tinted  with  red  at  the  stone,  melting,  juicy, 
sweet,  and  of  good  flavor.  Stone  deeply  furrowed.  First 
of  September.     Flowers  small.'' — Downing. 

Mr.  Prince's  description  is  meagre,  and  dif- 
fers only  in  one  point  from  Downing's,  that  is, 
form.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  both  de- 
scribe the  same  Peach,  after  all.  We  would  be 
sorry  to  have  to  believe  that  the  Flushing  nur- 
serymen have  been  selling  a  spurious  article  un- 
der tliis  name  so  long,  with  the  original  tree  be- 
fore their  eyes. 

Duration  of  Varieties  of  Fruit. 
Mr.  Editor  : — The  following  extract  was  ta- 
ken from  the  fragment  of  a  leaf  of  an  Sid  Alma- 
nac, published  as  early  as  the  year  '34  or  '35. — 
I  do  not  know  who  was  the  author  of  it.  The 
Almanac  was,  I  believe,  one  of  the  earliest 
"  Agricultural  Almanacs"  published  in  this  State. 
I  would  consider  it  a  great  favor,  if  you  or  any 
of  your  readers,  or  correspondents,  would  furnish 
the'  whole  article,  or  inform  me  wliere  it  can 
be  found.  If  not,  will  not  some  one  furnish  an- 
other article  on  the  same  subject,  for  the  "  Farm- 
er,"' either  in  confirmation,  or  refutation,  of  the 
doctrine  therein  advanced  ? 

"  No  kiii<l  of  apple,  now  cultivated,  appears  to  have  ex- 
isted more  than  two  hundred  years  ;  and  this  term  does  not 
at  all  exceed  the  duration  of  a  healthy  tree,  or  of  an  orchard 
when  grafted  on  crab-stocks,  and  planted  in  a  strong  tena- 
cious soil.  From  the  description  which  Parkinson,  who 
wrote  in  IC,-2'.K  has  given  of  the  apples  cultivated  in  his  time, 
it  is  evident  tliat  those  now  known  by  the  same  names  are 
different,  and  prol)ably  new  varieties  ;  and  thougli  ninny 
of  those  mentioned  by  Fvelyn,  who  wrote  between  tliirty 
and  forty  years  later,  still  remain,  they  appear  no  longer  to 
deserve  the  attention  of  the  planter.  The  '  IMoU,'  and  its 
successful  rival,  the  '  Rcdstrcak,'  with  the  'Musts'  and 
'  Golden  Pipin,'  are  in  the  last  sUige  of  decay,  and  the 
'  Slire'  and  '  Foxwhel])'  are  hastening  rapidly  after  tliem. 

"  All  ciTorts  which  have  hitherto  been  made  to  propagate 
healthy  trees  of  those  varieties  which  have  been  long  in 


cultivation,  liave,  I  believe,  been  entirely  unsuccessful. — 
The  grafts  grow  well  for  two  or  three  years,  after  which 
they  become  cankered  and  mosey,  and  appear  what  I  con- 
sider them  really  to  be,  parts  of  the  bearing  branches  of  old 
diseased  trees.'' 

The  first  article  in  the  last  number  of  the 
"  Farmer,"  touches  on  the  same  subject,  but  I 
would  like  to  see  it  more  expanded,  and  the  doc- 
trine more  fully  carried  out.  It  is  to  me  a  sub- 
ject of  much  interest,  as  affording  matter  for 
profitable  reflection,  as  well  as  for  practical  ap- 
plication. H. 

Fairport,  Nov.  11,  1846. 

NoTF. — This  subject  has  been,  of  late  years,  pretty  thor- 
oughly investigated  by  the  most  disiinguished  Horticultural 
writers,  both  of  Europe  and  America. 

The  late  Thos.  Axdre\\  Knight,  of  London,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  Horticulturists  of  his  day,  was,  we  believe, 
the  first  who  attempted  to  establish  the  theory  that  a  varie- 
ty  tcitl  not  exist  in  a  liealthy  state  longer  than  the  ■parnit  tree 
from  irhich  it  was  propagated.  He  supported  his  theory  by 
showing  that  certain  varieties,  tliat  had  once  flourished  in 
certain  localities,  had  become  "  subject  to  the  debilities  and 
diseases  of  old  age." 

Mr.  Wm.  Ke.nrick,  of  Boston,  author  of  the  "  Americari 
Orchardist,"  adopted  Mr.  Knight's  views  of  the  subject, 
and  endeavored  to  sustain  them  by  showing  that  many  of 
the  old  fruits,  such  as  the  Doyenne  (V'irgalieu, )  Brown 
Beurre,  and  other  Pears,  had  ceased  to  flourish  in  this  coun- 
try, owing  to  these  "  debilities  and  diseases  of  old  age." 

In  refutation  of  this  tlieory  it  has  been  shown  that  many 
of  the  oldest  varieties  of  which  we  have  any  record  are,  at 
this  day,  producing  as  perfect  and  as  fine  fruit,  both  in  fclu- 
rope  and  on  this  continent,  as  they  have  ever  done  at  any 
former  period.  The  AVhite  Doyenne,  or  Virgalieu,  it  is  well 
known,  is  as  vigorous  and  as  healthy,  and  produces  as  large 
crops  and  as  fine  fruit,  iiotc,  in  Western  IS'evv  York,  as  it 
has  ever  done  any  where,  at  any  period  within  the  memory 
of  "the  oldest  inhabitant  ;"  and  it  was  the  most  prominent 
subject  cited  by  Mr.  Kknrick  to  sustain  his  "  decay"  theo- 
ry. The  "English  Golden  Pippin"'  apple,  cited  by  BIr. 
K.viGHT,  as  illustrating  his  views,  is  said  by  English  pom- 
ologists  of  the  present  day,  to  be  as  vigorous  and  productive, 
in  many  parts  of  England,  as  it  ever  was. 

The  apparent  decay  of  varieties,  we  think,  has  been  clear- 
ly demonstrated  to  be  owing  to  the  peculiar  circumstances 
connected  with  their  cultivation.  The  healthy,  productive 
character  of  many  fruits,  in  the  interior  of  our  country,  that 
do  not  succeed  at  all  on  tiie  sea  board,  is  an  apt  illustration 
of  this.  Careful  or  uncareful  culture,  too,  has  a  groat  deal 
to  do  with  the  duration  of  varieties.  But,  aside  from  the 
facts  of  the  case,  we  think  that  the  theory  of  "  limited  du- 
ration" is  quite  incompatible  with  the  principles  of  vegeta- 
ble reproduction.  We  can  see  no  reason  why  a  healthy 
scion,  taken  from  an  apple  or  a  pear  tree  200  years  old,  and 
inserted  on  a  young  seedling  stock,  should  survive  on/i/  as 
long  as  its  200  year  old  parent.  We  refer  our  correspond- 
ent, "  H.,"  and  others  who  may  wish  to  investigate  this 
subject,  to  the  elaborate  and  satisfactory  article  in  the  "Ap- 
pendix'' to  Dowings's  "  Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees." — Ed. 


"  Swan's  Orangk''  or  "Onondaga  Seedling"  Pear. — 
We  are  mucii  obliged  to  E.  W.  Leavenworth,  Esq.,  of 
Syrauuse,  for  the  following  item  of  information  respecting 
this  fine  Pear.  It  shows  how  little  reliance  should  be 
placed  on  the  reports  of  the  multitude  of  seedling  or  new 
fruits  which  we  licar  of  around  tlie  country.  Mr.  Leave.n- 
woRTH  says-.  "I  have  traced  all  the  'Onondaga  Seed- 
lings' about  here  to  the  original  tree  of  Henrv  Case,  Esq., 
of  Liverpool,  and  by  a  letter  jtist  received  from  that  gentle- 
man I  learn  that  h'^  got  his  tree  from  a  graft  cut  by  him  in 
lo06,  in  Farmington,  Ct.,  from  a  tree  standin?  on  tiie  prem- 
ises of  the  late  Fisher  Curtis,  of  tiiis  town." 

It  appears  from  this  that  the  Odondaga  is  anold  fruit,  but 
it  is  a  first  rate  one,  and  under  any  name  worth}-  of  exten- 
sive culture.     We  shall  yet  most  likely  identify  it.  • 


There  is  nothing  which  gives  to  beauty  a  greater  finish 
than  the  look  of  intelligence,  which  makes  the  eye  appear 
as  the  index  of  the  soul. 
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Outline  and  Description  of  two  fins  Aiiliimn  Apples. 

DvER,  (Fig.  27.) — Tliis  is  a  native 
of  Rhode  Island — said  to  liave  been 
brought  into  notice  by  tiie  Messrs. 
Dyek,  Nurserymen  of  Cranston. — 

She,  large  ;  the  figure  given  here 
is  from  a  medium  sized  specimen. — 
Form,  roundish  or  globular,  some- 
times slightly  ribbed.  iSkin,  pale 
yellow,  fair  and  smooth.  Calyx, 
small,  closed,  in  a  shallow  basin, 
generally  somewhat  plaited  and  une- 
ven. Sta/k,  about  an  inch  long,  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  surface  of  the  I 
fruit,  rather  slender,  inserted  in  a| 
smooth  cavity.  Flesh,  white,  crisp, 
and  abounding  with  a  sprightly,  rich 
sub-acid  juice.  As  an  eating  apple 
we  think  this  scarcely  surpassed  by 
any  other  of  its  season. 

The  tree  has  a  fine,  upright  habit, 
grows  vigorously,  and  we  think,  from 
what  we  have  seen  of  it,  is  very  pro- 
ductive.     We   have  a   tree    in   our 

grounds,  sent   us  by  Mr.    Kenrick  _Dyer  Aiiph.    (Fig.  ^7.) 

six  years  ago.  It  bore  last  season  a  few,  and  the  present  season  a  fine  crop.  It  is  noticed 
in  the  "Fruit  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America,"  page  83.  Mr.  Downing  says  that  Mr.  Kenrick 
has  confounded  this  with  the  ^' Pomme  RoyaV  of  Connecticut,  which  is  a  distinct  winter 
variety.     Ripe  September  and  October. 

St.  Lawrence,  {Fi^.  28.) — 
This  Apple  was  brought  to  this 
county,  a  number  of  years  ago, 
from  Montreal ;  of  its  origin, 
or  how  it  came  there,  we  know 
nothing. 

In  beauty  of  appearance,  as 
well  as  in  quality,  we  think  it 
unsurpassed  by  any  of  its  sea- 
son. It  succeeds  admirably  in 
this  section,  and  will,  we  have 
no  doubt,  in  every  part  of  the 
country.  It  begins,  now,  to 
be  pretty  widely  disseminated 
in  our  orchards. 

Size,  medium  to  large. — 
Form,  roundish,  regular,  a  lit- 
tle flattened  at  both  ends. — 
Skill,  smooth,  covered  with 
stripes  and  stains  of   red  and 

crimson.       Stem,    half  an  inch  St.  Lawrence  Apple.     (Fic  '^8.) 

long  or  over,  inserted  in  a  deep,  smooth  cavity.  Eye,  small,  closed,  in  a  deep,  smooth  basin. 
The  streaks  of  red  run  into  the  cavities  of  the  stem  and  eye,  like  regular  delicate  penciling. 
Flesh,  white,  stained  slightly  with  red,  very  tender  and  juicy,  melting  in  the  mouth.  Flavor 
delicious ;  sub-acid.     September  to  October. 

Northern  Spy  Apple. — In  reply  to  numerous  inquiries  as  to  where  this  apple  can  be  procured, 
we  would  say  that  in  this  city  they  can  be  had  of  J.  H.  Watts,  Esq.,  who  has  purchased  most  of 
the  crop  of  Mr.  Hand,  of  Mendon.  They  have  been  uncommonly  fine  this  season,  and  Mr.  W. 
informs  us  he  has  already  sold  about  40  barrels,  some  to  go  to  Europe,  and  others  to  various 
parts  of  this  country.  His  price  is  $2  50  per  barrel.  If  any  one  has  doubts  about  the  surpassing 
excellence  of  this  fruit,  let  them  procure  a  few  to  eat  during  the  coming  winter  or  next  spring. 
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Splendid  Plants  from  China. 

Europe  and  America  are  already  largely  in- 
debted to  the  "Central  Flowery  Land"  for  ma- 
ny of  the  finest  ornaments  of  their  Gardens  and 
Green  Houses  ;  but  we  think  that  the  greatest 
vegetable  treasures  and  curiosities  of  that  vast 
country  have  yet  to  be  discovered. 

Mr.  FoRTrwE,  who  was  sent  out  by  the  Lon- 
don Horticultural  Society,  at  the  close  of  tlie 
celebrated  Opium  War  between  England  and 
Cliina,  to  collect  new  plants,  has  returned  during 
the  past  summer,  after  a  very  successful  mission 
of  upwards  of  'i  years.  He  has  published  a  nar- 
rative of  his  expedition  in  the  last  number  ofthe 
Horticultural  Society's  Journal.  We  have  sel- 
dom read  anything  more  interesting — and,  if 
space  permitted  us,  we  would  lay  it  all  before 
our  readers,  as  we  know  that  some,  at  least, 
would  peruse  it  with  pleasure. 

Among  the  great  number  of  novel  and 
beautiful  productions  he  has  secured,  the  most 
important  seems  to  be — 

Twelve  or  more  new  varieties  of  that  splmdid  shrub,  the 
Tree  Palony,  of  various  novel  colors,  such  as  various  shades 
of  purple,  lilac,  deep  red,  white,  &:c.  A  magnificent 
Climbing   Yellow  Rose. 

Mr.  F.  seems  to  have  been  "enraptured  with  this  discove- 
ry, and  no  wonder.     He  says  : 

••  On  entering  one  of  the  gardens  on  a  fine  morning  in 
May,  I  was  struck  with  a  mass  of  yellow  flowers  which 
■completely  covered  a  distant  part  of  the  wall  ;  the  color 
was  not  a  common  yellow,  but  had  something  of  buff  in  it. 
\vhi«h  gave  the  flowers  a  striking  and  uncommon  aj)pear- 
an^e.  I  immediately  ran  up  to  the  place,  and  to  my  sur- 
prise and  delight  found  that  I  had  discovered  a  most  beau- 
tiful new  yellow  climbing  rose.  I  have  no  doubt,  from 
what  I  afterwards  learned,  iliat  this  rose  is  from  the  more 
Rorihern  districts  of  the  Chinese  empire,  and  will  jrove 
perfectly  hardy  in  Europe." 

The  ••  Five  Colored  Rose''  is  another  singular  produc- 
tion ;  it  produdes  elf  colored,  red  or  white,  and  striped 
blooms  w  ith  both  these  colors,  in  the  same  plant.  It  be- 
longs to  the  class  known  as  China  or  Monthly  Rose.*,  culti- 
vated in  Green  Houses  and  in  the  border  during  summer. 

The  White  Flowering  Cr'lyci^ieor  Wistaria. — This  will  be 
a  valuable  acquisition.  He  found  it  entwined  in  an  arbor 
with  one  of  the  blue,  with  which  its  long  racemes  of  pure 
white  flowers  contrasted  well.  The  blue  we  may  remark, 
is,  v\ithout  exception,  the  most  beautiful  flowering  climbing 
plant  cultivated.  It  has  been  a  long  lime  under  cultiva- 
tion, but  is  yet  still  rare  and  scarce. 

The  celebrated  Slinnghae  Peach,  a  large  fine  variety. 

The  true  Maiitlariii  (Jraiige. 

The  Weigela  Rosea,  "  one  of  tho  most  beautiful  shrubs 
of  northern  China,  which  was  first  met  with  in  the  garden 
of  a  Mandarin,  near  the  city  of  Tinghae,  on  this  island, 
(Chusaii)  was  this  spring,  (1844)  loaded  with  its  noble  ro^e 
colored  flowers." 

/I  :a/caj>-,  several  new,  distinct  and  beautiful  varieties. — 
Alluding  to  these,  Mr.  Fortune  says  : 

'•  Most  persons  have  seen  and  admired  the  Azaleas  which 
are  yearly  brouglit  to  the  Chisvvick  fetes,  and  which  as  in- 
dividual sppciinens  surpsss,  in  most  instances,  tlioso  which 
grow  and  bloom  on  their  native  hills  ;  but  few  can  form 
any  idea  of  the  gorgeous  and  striking  beauty  of  these 
Azalea-clad  mountains,  where  on  every  .side,  as  far  as  our 
vision  extends,  the  eye  rests  on  masses  of  flowers  of  daz- 
zling brightness  and  surpassing  beauty." 

The  most  gratifying  success  has  attended  the  transmis- 
feion  of  the  plants,  as  it  appears  that  out  of  69  cases  sent, 
only  tiro  of  value\\K\e  been  really  lost  to  the  country.  As 
many  of  the  finest  species  arc  from  the  northern  districts  of 
Ctiina,  and  consequently  hardy,  W"e  may  hope  to  see  them 
introduced  to  the  gardens  of  this  country  in  a  year  or  two. 
Their  propagation  will  no  doubt  receive  the  utmost  atten- 
V'.'ixx  of  the  most  skilful  English  cultivators. 


Acknowledgemenls. 

Wf.  are  indebted  to  Mr.  H.  P.  NoRToit,  of  Brockport, 
for  beautiful  specimen.?  of  "  Gray  Doyenne  and  White  Doy- 
enne" (Virgaliou)  Pears,  from  the  garden  of  Mr.  H.  R.  Ro- 
BT.  of  that  \illago.  They  were  rflceived  in  fine  condition, 
and  wore  the  most  perfect  specimens  we  have  seen  thia  sea- 
son ;  as  Mr.  Norton  says  "not  easily  surpassed."  The 
•'  Gray  Doyenne"  is  comparatively  little  known  here.  We 
shall  refer  to  it  fully  hereafter. 

To  Mr.  J.  M.  \\'hit5ky,  for  a  specimen  of  a  fine,  rich, 
high  flarorod  little  Pear,  from  tho  garden  of  John  Wil- 
li \m<,  Esq.,  of  this  city.  It  is  in  eating  now,  Nor.  10. — 
We  do  not  know  its  name.  It  seems  to  be  a  valuable  vari- 
ety, well  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  good  collection.  We  can, 
no  doubt,  find  out  it?  name  next  season,  by  seeing  it  bear. 

To  Mr.  Samuel  A.  Cuttleeeck,  of  Olcott,  N.  Y.,  for 
a  box  of  very  beautiful  and  pleasant  eating  apples,  which 
he  snys  originated  in  that  neighborhood.  It  is  about  medi- 
inn  size,  roundish.  Skin,  pale  greenish  yellow,  with  a 
bright  scarlet  on  the  exposed  side.  Flesh  tender,  juicy  and 
pleasant.     Sub  acid.     Sept.  and  Oct. 

To  the  Shaker  SotiEir  of  Groveland,  Liv.  county, 
for  a  box  of  fruit  containing  several  varieties  of  Pears  and 
Apples.  We  had  a  notice  of  these  prepared  for  last  month, 
but  it  was  mi-daid.  Tile  Pears  were  Virgalieu  and  Summer 
Bonchretien.  The  largo  russet  apple  is  a  spongy  and  poor 
sort,  not  worth  cultivation.  It  is  known  as  the  •'  Chcese- 
boro  Russet."  The  others  seem  to  be  good  varieties  ;  we 
do  not  know  their  names.  They  were  picked  too  soon  to 
admit  of  correct  jtidgment  being  passed  upon  them.  We 
are  happy  to  learn  that  the  society  is  embarking  largely  in 
the  cuhure  of  the  finest  fruits  They  have  fine  soil,  plenty 
of  it,  in  one  of  the  best  fruit  growinir  districts  in  the  coun- 
try. M'ith  their  good  taste  and  abundant  means  and  all  ne- 
cessary facilities,  we  have  reason  to  expect  much  from 
them. 

To  Mr.  Reuben  Norton,  of  Bloomfield,  for  a  basket  of 
"  Melon"  Apples,  a  most  delicious  autumn  and  early  win- 
ter fruit.  They  are  tender  and  delicate  as  Peaches,  and 
one  could  eat  almost  as  many  of  them. 


IlortieuUare  in  Mississippi. 

M.  W.  Philips,  Esq.,  of  Edward,  Miss.,  writes 
as  follows  in  Hovery's  Magazine  for  Nov.  last : 

The  improvement  in  fruits  is  rapidly  progressing  in  this 
State  :  quite  a  rage  has  sprung  up  to  market  fruit  to  New 
Orleans.  One  gentleman  within  some  ten  or  fifteen  miles 
of  me  has  an  orciiard  of  pear  trees  of  several  hundred,  and 
will,  in  1847,  have  over  one  thousand  trees.  Another  this 
fall  will  have  some  three  hundred.  I  can  point  to  one  or- 
chard of  peach  trees  tliat  number  over  one  thousand  ; — to 
an  apple  orchard  of  eight  hundred,  that  was  planted  this 
year  within  four  miles  of  me  ;  my  peach  orchard  numbers 
over  one  hundred  trees,  with  over  three  hundred  large 
enough  to  place  in  orchard,  and  over  four  hundred  budded 
this  spring  : — and,  by  the  by,  I  can  show  a  bud  that  was 
put  in  about  the  7tli  of  June,  that  is  now  near  three  inches 
long ;  it  will  be  large  enough  to  remove  by  fall. 

Yellow  Newtown  Pippin  Apple. — A  cor- 
respondent at  Syracuse  writes  us — "  Do  you 
know  of  any  case  in  which  the  Yellow  Newtown 
Pippin  has  done  well  in  Western  New  York, 
and  if  you  do,  do  you  know  what  the  treatment 
has  been  ?  My  trees  do  miserably  in  a  rich, 
warm  loam,  highly  manured.  They  are  14 
years  old,  and  never  have  produced  but  one  or 
two  good  crops." 

Will  some  of  our  friends  furnish  us  with  in- 
fornaation  in  relation  to  this  apples.  We  know 
of  but  a  few  cases  where  it  is  in  bearing,  in  this 
section ;  in  the  most  favorable  of  these,  we  be- 
lieve, it  produces  poorly — at  least  cannot  be  said 
to  "  do  well." 


V\'E  follow  the  world,  in  approving  others,  bu* 
we  go  before  it  in  approving  ourselves. 
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NEW  SEED  and  IMPLEMENT  WAREHOUSE. 


GENESEE    SEED    STORE   &   AGRICUL- 
TURAL WAREHOUSE, 
No.  10,  Front-Street,  Rochester,  N.    Y. 
The   Subscribers  respectfully  announce   to 

the  public,  that  they  have  opened  the  above  establishment 
for  the  sale  of  GARDEN,  FIELD,  and  FLOWER  SEEDS, 
of  ail  sorts — Agrkultttral  atid  Hiyrticuitural  Implements,  Ma- 
chines, S(<.  S(^. 

They  intend  to  have  always  on  liand,  a  romplote  a-isort- 
nient  of  all  the  articles  wanted  in  this  line  by  the  Farmer 
and  Gardener.  No  pains  will  be  spared  to  procure  articles 
of  the  best  quality.  No  sends  will  be  offered  but  such  as 
are  nndoubtedly  fresh  and  genuine — raised  in  the  best  es- 
tablishments of  this  and  foreign  countries.  Tlie  iiirplements 
will  embrace  all  the  newest  and  most  approved  kinds,  from 
the  best  manufacturers  in  the  country. 

Fruit  mid  Ornamental  Tr^es,  Shiibs,  Plants,  <^t.,  will  be 
furnished  to  order  from  one  of  the  best  establishments  in  the 
country — the  well  knovrn  Mou5t  Hope  NcRSF.raEs. 

The  principal  conductor  of  this  establishment  has  had 
many  years  practical  experience  in  the  business,  in  Roches- 
ter ;  and  being  well  known  to  a  lar^e  portion  of  the  agri- 
culturalists of  Western  New  York,  the  undersigned  hope, 
by  devoting  constant  and  careful  attention  to  the  manage- 
ment of  their  business,  to  merit  and  receive  a  liberal  share 
of  patronage.  Farmers  and  others  interested,  are  requested 
to  call  at  the  Genesee  Seed  Store. 

RAPALJE  &  BRIGGS. 

Rochester,  Feb.  1,  1816. 

Rochester  Agricultural  Warehouse. 
BY    THOMAS    NOTT. 

The  Subscriber  having  purchased  the  interest  of  Mr.  Ja8. 
P.  Fogg,  (late  B.  F.  Smith  &  Co.,)  in  the  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  Implkment  Business,  takes  this  method  of  in- 
forming the  Farmers  of  Monroe  and  adjoining  counties,  that 
they  will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  call  and  examine  his 
Stock  of  Farming  Implements  before  purchasing  elsewhere. 
In  hps  assortment  may  be  found  the  following  articles  : — 
Birrall's  Patent  Corn  Sheller,  price,  $10. 
Cultivators,  price  from  $5  to  $8. 

N.  C.  Dayton's  Gang  Plow,  for  putting  in  wheat,  f;15. 
Hatch's  Seed  and  Plaster  Sower,  $25. 
Delano's  I'iamond  Plow,  $7. 

Massachusetts  Sward  C  Plow   with  extra  points,  $7. 
"  Eagle  Siid  Eagle  No.  2.5  (3  horse)  Plow. 

"  Side -hill  and  Subsoil  Plows,  $9  to  .$15. 

Straw  Cutters,  from  $.5  to  $15. 
Sanford's  Straw  Cutter,  $15. 
A  complete  assortment  of  Plow  Points. 
I.  Grant's  Patent  Fan  Mill,  price  $27. 
A  full  assortment  oiAGRICUL  TURAL  IMPLMENTS, 
TIN  AND   WOODEN  WARE,  and  hundreds  of  otlier 
articles  too  numerous  to  mention.     For  sale  cheap,  by 

THOMAS  NO'rr, 

Front  s*.,  nearly  opposite  the  Market. 
Rochester,  July.  1846. 


Wanted  Immediately  I--A  practical  nurseryman,  who 
understands  his  business  thorouglily,  to  take  the  place  of 
foreman  in  an  established  nursery  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Satisfactory  testimonials  of  honesty  and  efficiency  will  be 
required. 

Apply  immediately,  (if  by  letter,  post  paid,)  staling  sala- 
ry expected  and  other  particulars,  to  P.  BARRY, 

Dec.  1.  184<f.  Genesee  Farmer  Office,  Rochester. 


Ell'.vanger  &  Barry's  new  Descriptive  Catalogue  for 
1316  &  7  is  just  published,  and  will  be  sent  gratis  to  all 
post  paid  applications. 

Mt.  Hope  Garden  Sf  Nurseries,  Rochester,  Oct.  1,  1846. 


Com  Shelters  !— A  first  rat*  article,  price  $10,  for  sale 
at  No.  10.  Front-st,  RAPALJE  &  BRIGGS. 


Bound  Volumes  of  the  Farmer. 

A  few  copies  of  Volume  VI,  bound,  for  sale  at  this  office. 
Price  50  cents.  Also,  (after  the  10th  inst.)  bound  copies  of 
Volume  VII,  1846.  Dec  1,  1846. 


Agricultural  Implements. 

In  order  to  accommodate  the  subscribers  to  the  Farmer, 
from  whom  frequent  in(}uirics  and  orders  for  implements 
arc  received,  1  have  made  arrangements  to  supply  the  fol- 
lowing articles  : 

Pitts' I'hrasher  and  Separator,  price,  $1.50  00 

'I'he  above   including  Ilorae-Power,  250  00 

Pitts'  Corn  and  Cob  Mill,  40  00 

Seymour's  Sowing  .Machine,  45  00 

S'anford's  Straw-t'uttor,  15  00 

Burrall's  Patent  Corn-Sholler,  10  00 

Also,  most  kinds  of  Plows,  Cultivators,  Sec,  &c.,  at  the 
usual  prices.  As  my  only  object  is  llie  accommodation  of 
subscTi/>ers  to  the  Farmer  who  renide  at  a  distance,  (without 
fee  or  reward,)  all  orders  should  be  post  paid  and  accompa- 
nied with  the  cash.  The  implements  will  be  carefully  se- 
lected, and  shipped  per  order.  1).  D.  T.  MOORE. 
Fat-m-er  Office,  Rochester,  iieptemher,   1846. 


Agricultural  Almanac  for  1847. 

The  Amef.ican  Cultivatok's  Ai.man.»c,  edited  by  Dr. 
Lke,  just  published  and  for  sale  at  this  oflJce.  It  is  got  up 
in  good  style — printed  on  new  type  and  excellent  paper,  and 
illustrated  with  over  30  engravings. 

Terms.— -$15  per  1000  ;  500  for  $8;  $2  per  100— or  three 
dozen  for  $1.     All  orders,  (post  paid.)  will  reci>ive  prompt' 
attention.     Address  D.  I).  T.  MOORE. 

Farmer  Office.  Rochester,  Sept,  1,  1846. 


FARxMERS,  CURE  YOUR  HORSES ! 

GEO.   \V.   merchant's  CELEBRATED 

GARGLING  OIL. 

An  Invaluable  Remedy  for  Horses,  Cattle  and 
other  domestic  animals,  in  the  cure  of  the  following  dis- 
eases: 

Fresh   Wounds,  Fistula,   Sitfast, 

Galls  of  all  kinds,  Strains,  Lameness, 

Sprains,  Rrnises,  Sand  Cracks, 

Cracked  Heels,  Foundered  Feet, 

Ringbone,    Windgalla,  Scratches  or  Grease, 

Poll  Evil,   Callus,  Mange, 

Spavins,  Sweeney,  Horn  Disfempnr. 

Also  a  valuable  Embrocation  for  diseases  of  the  Human  Flesh. 
Avoin  Deception. — It  is  not  generally  known,  that  no 
means  have  been  left  unemployed  by  that  class  of  persons 
who  attempt  to  counterfeit  every  good  medicine  that  has 
acquired  public  confidence,  to  mislead  the  public  mind  into 
the  belief  that  their  oil  is  the  same  as  the  Gargling  Oil.  Be 
not  deceived,  therefore,  by  such  knavery:  and  be  not  satis- 
fied except  you  find  the  marks  of  the  ge7iume  article  upon 
the  bottle. 

One  gentleman  affirms  that  he  cured  a  valuable  horse  of  a 
Windgall  which  had  become  callous.  Another  says  he  lias 
cured  a  fine  horse  of  a  Sweeney  which  nothing  else  would 
etTect.  Another  lias  cured  himself  by  the  use  of  the  Oil.  of 
a  RJienmatism,  and  in  his  family  has  >:sedit  for  all  complaints 
requiring  an  external  remedy.  Another  who  had  it  "on 
hand  "  says  that  he  relieved  himself  immediately  of  severs 
and  continued  pain,  resulting  from  the  setting  of  a  dislocated 
knee  joint  which  every  application  mnde  for  twenty-four 
hours  had  failed  to  perform  ;  he  soon  obtained  sleep. 

It  has  cured  Founders,  and  is  a  common  remedy  for  Galls, 
Sjirains,  Bruises,  Strains,  Cramps,  Weakness  of  the  Joints 
and  lAmbs,  Frozen  Feet,  Contraction  of  the  Muscles,  Scalds, 
Sfc,  and  if  ail  the  facts  were  told  they  are  so  remarkable 
they  wunld  probably  not  be  believed. 

For  testimonials,  synop.'is  of  diseases,  and  mode  of  treat- 
ment, see  pamphlet  which  accompanies  each  bottle. 

[D=  Sold  at  the  ROCHESTER  SEED  STORE,  and  by 
Druergists  and  Store-keepers  in  the  L".  States  and  Canada. 
O^'Also  at  the  GENESEE  SEED  STORE.  No.  10 
Front  street,  Rochester. 


Straw  Cutters,  of  all  the  most  apiproved  kinds,  used 
Western  N.  Y.,  for  sale  cheap,  by 

RAPALJE  &  BRIGGS. 

No.  10,  Front-st. 


Wanted. "100  bushels  Peach  Stones,  at  the  old  Roch- 
ester Seed  Store,  nearly  opposite  the  market. 

Oct.  1,  1846.  JAMES  P.  FOGG. 
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MARKET  INTELLIGENCE. 

Rochester  PioducelMarket— Wholesale. 


Wheat, 

Corn, 

Barley, 

Oats, 

Flour, 

Beans, 

Apples,  bushel. 

Potatoes. 

Clover  Seed, 

Timothy, 

Hay,  ton, 

Wood,  cord,.. 
Salt,  bbl,...- 
Hams,  lb,.... 


90 

38 

38 

30 

4,2-5 

87.J 

10 

31 

4,00 

1,00 

7,50 

2,00 

1,12 


44 


5,00 
1.25 
9,00 
4,00 

9 


Pork,  bbl 10,00  11,00 

Pork.cwt, 3.00 

Beef,  cwt, 2.50 

Lard,  lb ■  7 

Butter,  lb, 10 

Cheese,  new  lb.,      5 

Eggs,doz, 14 

Poultry 5 

Tallow. 6 

Maple  Supar, ..  6 

Sheep  Skms,  33 

Green  Hides,  lb  3j 
Dry  ••  ....  t 
Calfskins,....         { 


3.50 
3,00 

8 
14 

6 

fi 
6i 
77 
50 


[Bi/  Magnetic  Telegraph.'] 

New  York,  JVov.  28.-8  P.  M. 

The  market  for  Flour  was  not  very  active.  Sak^s  being 
about  6000  or  7000  bbls.,  including  2000  Brooklyn  Mills,  at 
$.5,25.  The  quotations  to-day  have  been  $5,18"a  $5,25  for 
Michigan  and  Genesee,  and  .f  5,31  for  Genesee  in  Store  ; 
$5,37.J  being  universally  asked.  There  is  not  a  great  deal 
arriving,  but  the  quantity  piled  up  on  dock  is  large.  Some 
large  receivers  a.sk  $5,50. 

In  (Jrnin  the  movement  has  been  small ;  a  parcel  of  2500 
busli.  miied  wheat  was  sold  at  $1,02,  and  2000  do.  fair 
$1,06. 

Corn  is  dull  and  I  hear  of  nothing  done  in  good  parcel.?. 
A  lot  of  Southern  new  sold  at  60  cts.;  good  yellow  North- 
ern is  worth  perhaps  73  or  75  cts. 

Sales  15.000  bu«h.  Rye  at  76i  cts.  in  the  slip,  and  79  a  80 
cts.  delivered.  Oats  tend  upward.  Canal  are  worth  38  a 
38i.     Sales  2400  bush.  Barley  for  c.\porton  private  terms. 

Pork  is  $8  a  $9,T5.  The  sales  both  of  Beef  and  Pork  are 
Tery  limited.  A  small  sale  Utica  prime  mess  Beef  was 
made  at  $15,50. 

Tallow  i«  in  good  demand,  but  the  supply  is  light.  Prime 
is9i  a9i. 

Cotton  is  rather  firmer  to-day  in  consequence  of  Southei;!! 
frosts. 

The  operations  in  heavy  produce  are  much  hampered  by 
the  high  freights. 


The  Cash  System— 1847. 

Our  stibscribers  are  informed  that  we  shall  adhere,  as 
strictly  as  pos-iible,  to  the  cash  in  advance  system.  All, 
therefore,  who  have  not  already  paid  for  next  year,  should 
at  once  renew  their  subscriptions.  After  this  number  no 
papers  will  be  sent,  except  to  agents,  those  who  have  paid 
for  1847,  and  such  others  as  we  suppo.se  wish  to  continue 
as  permanent  subscribers.  We  trust  our  friends  will  bear 
this  in  mind,  and  send  in  their  orders  as  early  as  convenient. 
To  Post  Masters,  Agents,  <&c.' 

[O'  Post-Masters  and  others  who  have  generously  lent 
us  their  aid,  by  obUiining  and  forwarding  subscriptions  to 
the  current  volume  of  the  Farmer,  are  respectfuly  invited 
to  continue  acting  as  .\gents.  We  are  already  greatly  in- 
debted to  you,  gentlemen,  for  past  favors — and  a  continua- 
tion of  similar  kindness  will  render  us  under  renewed  ob- 
ligations. 

Send  Early. — .\gents  and  others — (and  we  hope  every 
subscriber  will  act  as  agent) — will  please  send  in  their  or- 
ders for  next  volume  as  soon  as  possibly  convenient.  We 
wish  to  know,  at  an  early  day,  how  largo  an  edition  will 
be  necessary,  and  thus  avoid  the  expense  of  re-printing. 

Monro*  County  As?ricultural  Society. 

The  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Rochester  Seed 
Store  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  D»cember,  (the  8th  inst.) 
at  10  o'clock,  A.  M. 

This  Meeting  will  award  the  Premiums  on  Field  Crops, 
&S.C.,  and  choose  officers  for  t)ie  ensuing  year — 1847.      Let 
there  be  a  full  attendance  of  the  Members  of  the  Society. 
JOHN  H.  ROBINSON, 

DKtmber,  1846.  Pre^idtnt. 
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GENESEE  FARMER, 

A  MONTHLY  AGRICULTURAL  AND   HORTICULTURAL  JOURNAL; 
Illustrated  with  tmrnerous  engravings  of 

Improved  Implements,  Farm  Buildings,  Domestic 
Animals,  Fruil.s,  &e.  &c. 

The  Proprietor  of  the  Farmer  gratefully  acknowledges 
an  increase  of  over  Four  Thousand  subscribers,  since  the 
commencement  of  the  current  volume.  lie  con.siders  this 
the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  the  merit  and  popularity  of 
the  v.ork — and  respectfully  presents  it  to  the  friends  of  Im- 
provement for  their  examination  and  patronage.  Dr.  Lee. 
its  principal  Editor,  i.s  at  the  head  of  the  '  Western  N.  Y. 
.'Vgricultural  School ' — and  his  ability,  and  the  means  at  his 
command  for  obtaining  and  disseminating  information  rela- 
tive to  the  Science  and  Practice  of  Agriculture,  are  un- 
surpassed by  any  agricultural  writer  in  the  country. — 
The  Editor  of  the  Horticultural  Department,  P.  Barrv, 
F]sq.,  (of  the  '  3It.  Hope  Garden  and  Nurseries,')  is  one  of 
the  most  experienced  Horticulturists  in  the  State. 

Each  number  of  the  Farmer  contains  Twenty-four 
large  Octavo  Pages,  and  is  illustrated  with  handsome 
and  appropriate  engravings.  It  is  printed  on  new  type  and 
good  paper.  Since  its  enlargement  from  16  to  24  pages,  (in 
January,  1846,)  it  is  universally  pronounced  the  cheapest 

AND  BEST  PAPER  OF  ITS  SIZE  AND  KIND  IN  THE  UnION. 

Terms — 50  cents  a  year,  in  advance ;  Five  Copies 
FOR  $2  ;  Eight  FOR  $3  ;  Thirteen  for  $5.  Anypersoa 
sending  us  13  subscribers,  (remitting  $5,)  will  receive  aa 
extra  copy  gratis. 

Volume  8  will  commence  in  January,  1847, — and  all  sub- 
scriptions should  be  sent  in  previous  to  that  time,  if  con- 
venient, in  order  that  the  publisher  may  determine  how 
large  an  edition  will  be  necessary. 

tCP  Specimen  numbers  sent  gratis  to  all  post  paid  appli- 
cations. All  friends  of  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Im- 
provement who  receive  a  copy  of  this  Prospectus,  are  re- 
quested to  Act  as  .4gents  for  tlie  Farmer.  Subscriptions 
may  be  sent  (post  paid.)  at  the  publisher's  risk. 
Address  D.  D.  T.  MOORE, 

NovEMSER,  1846.  Publisher,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

[0°  Editors  will  greatly  oblige  us  by  copying  the  above 
Prospectus  ;  and  to  those  who  do  so,  (sending  us  a  number 
of  the  paper  containing  it, )  we  will  send  one  or  more  copies 
of  the  Farmer,  without  an  exchange. 
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Removal. 

The  Farmer  Ofiice  has  been  removed  to  Talman  Block, 
i:n  Buffalo  street,  nearly  opposite  the  entrance  to  Arcade 
Hall.  Our  new  location  is  central,  and  convenient  to  those 
baring  business  to  transact  with  the  establishment. 


